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THE     FRENCH     LANGUAGE. 


" 


GRAMMARS   AND  CLASS    BOOKS. 

u  gene's  The  Student  s  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 

it   IsTBfilSfflSj  with  an  HiwtoricAl  Sketch  oH 

For  the  use  u(  Pulilic  Schoolfi.      Witl    •  By  (h 

I 

Kditkm,  thoroughly  reviited.      Sqoani    crown    8vo,    doth,    .r>*T     Or 
separately;  Grtmin.  ■  >**,  42a.  Cd, 


1  ■  T1 
jilvniu-H  i*  I  odera  a*  well  .1*  of  nnck'Ut  lati- 

are  all  scleutfllttally  eln*sih<*L  and 
t-xpla  we  can  alronjj;ly  recommend  fur 

use  In  (hi  bigh«r  fOimi  o£  lugs  schools/'— £drf  car  ifnit-i/  HSU*, 

"Certainly  deftSftta  to  rank  alBon*  tin-  bl  :,•  rncnLtrj-   French 

Ex  erase*  hook*. "—  ■'.  Flint* 


Method. 


Eugenes  French 

Rules  and    I  parslury   to    th 


French  Grammar." 
cloth,  U*  Gd. 


Elementary    French    LesaonM,      Afcsy 
ry   to    thi'    ". ■students    Comparative 
lh  [in-  samp  Author,     17th  Edition,     Crowr, 


Haltf-Brown    (Harold   E,, 
,  cloth, 


M.A*K    French  Phrases 

Is.  Gd. 


irith 


"The  object  of  ihs«  collection  of  rules  arid  pttnue*  [■  to   present  to 

Btjffliflli  pupil;*  H^nie  of  the  more  common  Turnis  of  French  idiom  from  an 
Bnglii  <<ue  in  10  many  excellent  works  hy 

luneu  from  a  French  point  of  view," 

Boget<F.F.K    First  Steps  In  French  History,   Literature 
and  PTiiiology.    a  nee  hilly  prepared  for  the 

uml  other  Exam i nation*  1  ■>■  i\  1.   Knurr,  y,  and 

late  Lecturer  Oh  the  French  Language  and  Literature  and  on  B 
Fhllol-  -  diversity  of  SU  Andrews.     Hrd  Edition.    With  Map, 

Grown  Svo,  doth,  flu. 

111  This  manual  will  ta  ft  boon  to  mnnj  who  have  neither  time  doc  incli- 
nation to  work  through  n  lai\«<"  rehtnai  on  Hie  btatarj  <<f  French  literature, 
but  who  yet  de^ir*  to  obtain  j  knowledgs  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
pigeon  hole  their  reading  of  French  prose  and  poetry."— EttvrttliQ&al 
Times. 


READERS,  COMPOSITION,  AND  TEXTS. 


Del  bos.    The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader,  f 

l.  — First  Y«ai  ;  Anecdotes,  Tsl. 
Pie«e«,       BdiW  with  Notes  and  ,.  I    1-sos 

.  M.A.,  Isle  of  Kin);  j.  Go 
1,  cloth,  2a* 

Del  bos.    The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader.     II.- 
1    rear:    Historical  Pie 
Crown  Sim,  i'lot!. 


tory  cnllectl 

. 

book  of  1 

1  M.cr*- 

1 

oa  falrl  , 

'— .mji.  1                          '"in* 

Bocelle     iJas.)     French      Composition     through      l*ov* 

Mae,mlav"i  English.    Edited,  with  Note*,  Hints,  and  In  trod  notion,  r.y 
Ja-  tUniv.  GalL),  Senior  French  Master,    I) 

!.   3a.  per  vol  cine, 

fe/L  I— Frederick  the  Great.     2nd  Kditfoii*    Vol.  1 1. -Warren 
Hastings-    Vol,  II L— Lord  Clive. 

Victor    Hugo-Lea    Miserable!.       Lea     Principal 

E-ln.H.   with    Lift  ftdd    Koto*,   tiy  J*if£H  BoIsllk,  ■■  ocb 

liter,  Online  fld. 

"Maybe  pronounced  n  success.     The  selection  has  bopn 
judgrne>i'p  aui  tat  -d.11— ^I^w**™. 

'  A  worthy  addition  In  nnr  id  nckt,   which   will 

be  welcomed  by  numb*!  ■  '-sari!  full  ■ 

int,   his   nhltolofj   is  souacl,  and    bti  'ostlc." 

/our«a^  o/£tl 

Victor  Hugo-    Notre  Dame  de  Paris.     Adipt*d  ftw  tbc  use 
iaclm  UoltLLG,   B.A„  etenior  FVein-i 

OuU  icb  Collega     2  vmK     i  lots.     E»ch,  3*. 

+*  Hi*  notat  abouad   in  good  randerfnj^  of   wmteuce*   ani 

ie  remarki  on  th-  i  of  wonK   ftnd    histnile 

iiifiH'ntittinn  necessary  lo  elucidaLe  the  text.'  -^flsSRSrtlAi 


THE     GERMAN     LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARS  AND  CLASS  BOOKS. 

Welssee  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German 

Laagttoge,  with  Exercis&*   on  *,    and 

•  8,  &c.    4th  Kditiont  almost  entirely  re-written.      Grown  Svo, 

rli4.ii,  0i, 

Apei&  Short  and  Practical  German  Grammar  fur  Begin* 
with  Copi oua  Example*  *md   k  lJino, 


Ahn's  German  Method  hy  Rose,    A  New  Edition  of 'he  geualne 

:     'it  Oordaga 
i  HeciLlar  DEnotiSnt  and  Tir^KuUr  \  on  the 

,  &i\,  Ac,     Bv  A.  V,  SosBi     Two  Couraea  In  one  Vol, 

,     Cloth,  2s. 
Thi*- Edition  ha*  n  valuable  addition  by  Boee1  Wfllob  is?  copyright* 
-  Key  to  the  Exercises.    12moT  jew 

Schluttere    German    Class    Booh.     A    Courrte  of  Instruction 
Unci    fit  Beeker'i  System,  an  Ibit   the   Self, 

development  of  tlie  Lsngcaire ,  and  it*  a  [Unities  with  the  EtigliJib.     By 
Fa,   BOBLtrrrsm,  Royal  MiliUry  Academy N  Wootwics.    4th  J 

fiiitu,  eluthT  5st     ftvey, 


READERS,    TEXTS,     AND    DIALOGUES. 


Holler  (A..),     A    German   Reading  Book,     A  Oompvataa   to 

'irnin    Clam    Book,      Willi    a.    complete    Vocabulary. 
New  Edition  m  spelling.     Ores 

cloth,  2t. 

Hie  hie.    An  Basy  German  Reading  Book.    With  ( 1 
Grammar,  «tc     By  V\.  J.   BicstS,   MA.,  .*H+  Julins 
bridge,     Svo,  clotli,  !«,  <hl+ 

TSTeisse's    New    Conversational    Exercises    In    German 

OompOHitloa,      With    complete!     Bulea    and     ■■  nd| 

rtJortBoet  to  hk  Oonnnn  Gmrjriutvr. 
3a.  04. ;  Key,  Sa 

Welsse.     A   Short   Guide  to   German    Idioms* 

Culled  Ion  of  tli  wltb    Kxaniinal I*upers. 

5Jrti  Edition. 

Welsse  s.  Elements  of  German*     With  a  Own*  of  Bxn 

jilrr  eompaflltioo.     2nd  Edition.     Cloth,  3s 


itamal  Catalogue  post  frw  upon  flj 
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ORGANIZED 
QAM 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL,  THE  HALL,  OR  THE 
PLAYGROUND. 

By    FRANK    ELSTON. 

Demy  8vo,  80  pp.,  net  3s. ;  post  free,  3s*  3d. 

Th*  Book  contains  32  games,  with  detailed  In^ 
►tmctionfi  for  playing,  LHostrated  bj  26  Diagrams 
tiowing  the  "formation,"  &e.,  to  be  adopted  for  the 
mrioos  games,  15  Photographs  of  cHldren  actually 
ngaged  in  playing  the  games,  and  3  pieces  of  Music 
at-  the  games  which  require  muafe. 

*JJ  the  exercise*  and  game*  are  in  acccrdaltoe  with 
lie  principles  In  id  down  in  the  Heport  of  the  Inter* 
taparfcinental  Committee  on  Use  MotleJ  Course  of 
hysical  Exercises,  and  which  were  afterwards  embodied 
1  the  "  Syllabus/* 

Words  of  Command  (or,  after  a  game  is  learnt, 
ignals  by  the  Whistle)  are  very  clearly  shown. 


i.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Educational  Publishers,  LEEDS. 


AH   INDISPEHSAB1E  BOOK  FOR  All  INTERESTED  IN  THE   EQUIPMENT  AWQ 

MANAGEMENT  Of  SCHOOLS 
Large  tiro,  cloth  gilt,  containing  50Q  ]i|»-,  with  I'M  UJnftiratioiM,  2Ja,  net. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Planning,  Arrangement,  and  Fitting  of 

Day  and  Boarding  Schools. 
Having  Special  Regard  to  School  Discipline, 

Organisation,  and  Educational  Requibembmts. 

By    FELIX    CLAY,    B.AM    Architect, 

The  School  World.-"  To  the  architect  and  the  *cboobna*t*r  alike  it 
will  prove  an  mvalniibh?  work  of  rafftmnee,  Bv+iry  tyfie  of  secondary  and 
BlHinenUiy  ■ohoo!  la  folly  lllUhfratcTl  ami  adequately  oW-HUed  t .  There  i* 
no  data!)  pertinent  to  its  whip  rmn^r  of  jiiilywt-  upon  which  th«  readier 
may  not  kT»hi  prompt  and  trustworthy  information 

The  Spectator.—4'  Mr.  Clay  hue  made  *  thorough  etttdy  of  the  «ubject, 
and  in  tl.is  bftOdftOm*  Hfltuue  give*  114  a  voiiiplete  imrvoy  of  tbe  latest 
dftvelopaiiHita  of  the  urt  of  building  ttchoolN  in  tni*  country  and  abroad. 
The  author  ha*  a  thorough  coaiprehenAioo  of  hi*  »nbt*«t,  and  hi*  lucid  and 
wellillnnl  rated  voicing  will  be  lndttp*a*abtq  to  ull  who  have  to  deal  with 
■  Liiiiijf  of  benr  achooli,  valkt  iw  should  gladly  *m  it*  perusal  made? 
niy  ooadltkw  fUrfeoMtitit  the  office  of  manager." 


Detailed  Prospectus  sent  on  receipt  of  a  poat  card. 

B.  T.  BATSPORD,  94,  High  Holborn,  London. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  and  EQUIPMENT  AGENCY, 

46,    Osnaburgh    Street,    Regent's    Park, 
London,    N.W*f 

Supplies  Free  Information  a*  to  the  Arrangement  and  Filling  of  School 
Laboratories     A  convenient  LUt  of  S.;h«>oi  Apparatus  found  by  constant 

Advantage*  ;— Decreased  Cost.      Increased    KPV  i  acted  solely 

by  Masters. 

Particulars    from    the    Secretary, 


IV. 
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nATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 

U  FOR  TEACHERS, 

Oambbbwbll  Grove,   8.E. 

Principal— Miss  Bioo. 

Mistress  of  Method— Miss  Carroter, 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  s  practical   coarse  of  professions!   training  for  Teachers  In 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in  the 

DATCHELOR  (400  pupils)  and  other  schools. 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  8TUDENT8HIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Graduate.  Also 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 

National  Froebel  Union.     Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arts  or  Cambridge 

Higher  Local  Examination. 

Fees  :  £16  to  £30  a  year  for  non-residents. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  moderate. 

ALSO 

8PECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers  of   Piano  and 
Class  Singing. 

CHERWELL   HALL,  OXFORD. 

A  TRAINING   COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  professional  training 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Course  includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma, 
the  Cambridge  Teacher's  Certificate,  and  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the 
University  of  London. 

For  instruction  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  the  Students 
attend  the  Lectures  of  the  University  Reader  in  Education.  The 
Practical  work  in  Teaching  in  Schools  and  demonstration  lessons,  Ac,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Staff  of  the  Hall.  Particulars 
as  to  qualifications  for  admission.  Scholarships,  Ac,  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Principal,  Miss  Mackenzie-Smith,  Cberwell  Hall, 
Oxford,  or  the  Hon.  8ec,  MUs  Margaret  Bernard,  High  Hall, 
Wimborne. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Scholarships  from  £50 
to  £00,  and  several  Bursaries  of  £80,  tenable  for  three  years,  at. the  College, 
will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  Examination  to  be  held  from  July  3rd 
to  July  8th,  r.K)'».    Names  must  be  entered  before  June  1st.    The  College 
prepares  Students  for  London  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxford  Honour  Ex- 
aminations.    Inclusive  fee,  £90  a  year. 
The  Easter  Term  twgins  on  April  29th. 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Hollo  way  College,  Engletield  Green,  Surrey. 

GIRLS'  GLASSES  in  the  CIYIL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  KIIG'S  COLLEGE. 

These  Classes  prepare  for  Women  and  Girl  Clerkships,  Learnersbips, 
and  Sorterships  in  the  G.P.O.,  and  are  conducted  by  University  Women. 
For  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Braointok,  King's  College, 
London. 

THE  LONDON   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

858,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

Telegrams :  "  Edumedicus,  London.'*  Telephone :  6790  Gerrard. 

Under  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Public-8chool  Master. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses (English  snd  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Masters  and 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  8chools  (Boys'  and  Girls)  and  to 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  8a I e  and  Transfer  of  8choois  snd  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  same  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  8taffs,  and 
Assistants  seeking  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  stating  then- 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  tiled  frte  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PEN8ION     AND     ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
IKKtition  to  offer  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  aud  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments can  always  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 
office  hours  (In  to  4  :  Saturdays,  10  to  1). 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

3,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsburv  Square,  W.C. 
Telegrams:   "  Educatorio,  London." 

Registrar—  Rev.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.(Cantab.). 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  Assistant -Masters 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Registrar. 

Office  hours,  io  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Interviews 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LANE,    EA 


EVENING    CX.sM.mi 

UHIYER8ITY    OF   LOHDOH.-Complete   Counts   of   Instruct**  I 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees. 
SCIENCE  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  with  Practical  Work.  Well  e 

Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physic*,  Biology  (1 

and  Botany),  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  ConuaonLaw.l 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic,  Psychology  and ■rtJ-  ■ 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, E 

Dutch,  English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
CONJOIHT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemistry,  I 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting,  Dengs** 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Office,  Ac 
Prospectus  Free.    Calendar  Od.  (by  post  Sd.)  on  application  to  the  Seonteri. 

BEDFORD   COLLEGE    FOR    WOMRM 

{University  of  London), 
YORK   PLACE,    BAKER   STREET,    W. 

The  Terra  begins  on  Thursday,  January  10th,  1906. 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  preparing  tor  the 
University  of  London  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary  MedWw; 
also  instruction  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Hygiene  Department,  and  an  Art  School. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  esch  one  tenable  for  three  yean  at  Bed- 
ford College  for  Women,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  /one,  1905. 

Department  for  Professional  Training  In  Teaching. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and  January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
held  annually  in  December. 

THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
Tai-oarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chairman  of  the  Committee— Sir  W.  Mather. 
Treasurer— Mr.  C.  G.  Montetiork,  M.A. 
Secretary— Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Principal— Miss  E.  Lawrexcz. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.     Head  Mistress— Miss  A.  Ykllaxp. 
Students   are  trained    for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Examination,  and 
Special  Classes  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  Students  who 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and  the 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

TTNIVER8ITY  COLLEGE,  BRIBTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate Arts,  Intermediate  8cience,  Intermediate  Divinity  (B.D.)  and 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  £13  13a.  per 
session.    Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  to  become 
Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which  pro- 
vides complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  00 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    SCHOOL,    LONDON, 

QOWER     8TREET,    W.C. 

Head  Master,  H.  J.  Spenser.  M.A.,  LL.I).,  St  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 

Lent  Term  begins  cm  Tuesday,  January  17th. 

The  School  is  organised  as  a  First.  Grade  Classical  and  Modern  School, 

with  Higher  Commercial  and  Science  Departments. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  W.  W.  Skton,  M.A., 

Acting  Secretary. 


For  other  Scholastic  A'hvrtiscvuntt.  set-  page  \ 
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Messrs.  J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.'s  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    EXAMINATIONS, 


1905- 

tt*«  Ivanhoe,      Ediud,  with  Notes,  £<>>,  by  G,  L.  Tuk?jei.ll.     2/-. 

fall  book  li  iLihMnteti,  containing  I-'  Inline  Illustrations  hy  H,  If.  Bno>  k,  and  mimttroaa  IlluflLraUone  from  Old  W*%t  fet 

►  T%\t  of  the  hook* 

Merchant  of  Venice.     Edited  by  R.  M' William,  M.A.     With  Illustrations  by  Dora  Cubtis,  and  many  others 
from  Ancient  Prints,     14. 
litis  Caesar*    Edited  by  F.  Abmytage  Morley,  MA,     With  Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson.     1/4, 
tre  Gallic  War.     Books  II,  and  111.  io  one  vol.     Edited  by  A,  Croqm  Faterson*  M..A.     1/4. 
Gallic  War.    Books  IV.  and  V.  in  one  vol.     Edited  by  Dr.  John  Marshall.     1/4. 

DENTS    MODEEN    LANGUAGE    SERIES. 


DENTS    FIRST    FRENCH    BOOK, 

AuiK  and   Walter  Rut*Us>.     Kxtra  feap.   Hvot  1/1  u«L 

Lhlication*  In  November,  1898,  of  Dent's  First  French 
re  been  ealtH  for.     Tns 
t tig  the  last  live  years  tmi  ma<l«  it  advl  table 
»kr  and  it  i*  believe*!  that  tb«   dew   i-pranii— Dent'a 
ich    Book     repreacfits   a  dtrtinet    atep  forward   in   the 
ru  lan^ua^e*.     In  orrJ*r,  alao,  to  replace  the  old  wall- 
prepared  au  ent.JrHy  been  Ml   for  UM  with 
r  new  version  of  the  book. 
Phonetic  Part  of  Mew  First  French  Book,  fid.  net. 


DENT'S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK. 

By  S.  Aloe  and  W.  Rippmann.     Kxlra  feap.  afO,   t  b 
Fourth  EtlUitm, 

V  FoUowinj  thF3  rocaam  nf  Dent's  Hew  First  French  Bonk*  antw.-i 
and  puhljjiberri  felt  encouraged  to  Attempt  a  complcU*  revlnion  of  the 
Second  French  Book  alto.  In  the  revised  version,  r.iiied  Dent's  HKW 
Second  French  Book,  the  general  achemo  U  the  same  ae  m  t  fa  o!6<  but 
there  hmve  h**<"n  many  extensive  eddtW 

The  old  verafon  >iU  not  Lm  reprinted,  and  couaein  unity  thou*  who 
i>pW  the  second  French  Book  will  receive  the  new  version,  which  e»u 
be  Ojieil  side  by  eh  !.i. 


Elements  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction.    By  B,  Ddityille,  B.A.     Extra  leap,  Bvot  2  6  net. 

Graffito*  7«a,y-< :  -'The  inont  complete  vvi.uk  ou  Applied  FnaciAtiei  ttuit  nM  ye*  0OM6  kU*3«S  our  m-i 

Features  of  French  Life,     By  F.  K.  Robehts*     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  2  vols.,  lOd.  net  per  volumo. 

\+  Thww  two  volumes  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  on   French  life  and  waya,   presented  in  a  bright  and  interesting  form,  and 
niratreting  a  number  of  original  picture*  and  ru  smiles. 

DENT'S    WALL    PICTURES    for    Teaching    Latin. 

•  i«ed  Picture*  enlarged  from  the  Fir*t  Latin  Book.    9iis,lQ  by  29  inch*a.    Unmounted,  2*.  ueteseh,     Jtumre,  Me*ti  Domuv  Rom  * ,  Ti-iun 
Pompenn,   Ostium.  Tabermv  at  Via  Strata.      In  Gallia,  Proclaim  Kqiicatre  ft  Pode*tre. 

CATAIiOQUES       FRESi. 


" 


J.  HI.  DENT  &  Co.,    Bedford    Street,    W.C. 


From  GINN  &  COMPANY'S  HISTORY  LIST. 


l      1     1  HBYNEY 

{Proftsxtr  of  European  //fofar*  in  tht  ''iiftweify.  of  Ptmwjflmrtui), 

.  Short  History  of  England.    (Admirably  adapted 

for  sondary   schools,     Tim  earlier   period 

treated  *il.  with  a  view  to  a  clearer  undent 

of  the  later  st«ry  of  *veot*  in  the  life  of  a  nation.     The  \»mk  fa 
LlltiMtrBtcd  wtthahoot  one  hundred  nnd  ilfly  ori^nuil  peu  drew 
lie  forty  mnpNT)    1 19&  pa,gee  -. 


*,  4. 
6  6 


By  J    H     ROBINSON 

ftMtr  of  H Utory  tr»  Uolumhia  Uttivtrtit}), 

in    Introduction    to    the    history   of   Western 

Europe.      iCIrul-    and  ml    uf   ?t\]    U:t|H.ntiint 

1  ,LchftiVement»uf  XV 

the   Roman 

tBmt  ptJni  having  been  taken  to  bring  nut  ih<- 

1  each  event  ai>d  movement,) 


The  ibhr  and  HutMrn .-Li>ry.  "—  Educatiaml  Times* 
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"  Tlip  only  «at.  ok  known  to  me  which  Inelndee  itwdlieval 

and  m^ilr-m  hLaloty  will  («ir  of  covi-i-." 

-J.  ft,  Lis o*e v  In  The  School  World, 

Readings  In  European  History:  Vol.1.     (Selec- 

m*  follow  ch ..                                                          !\en  above,  end 

arc  inclea,  menioirx.  letters,  ae 

we|J  :i  Liveliest  MH  of  f'ttliLy  to     r.  A, 

nurfent  +*vr  |     '.'.[  pp,                                       ..7   0 

»1  niak-  history  inon1  living,  an-l   the  ntudy 
in  l;ir-  will  :    '11  to  gjv*  them  a  know- 
,  ,1  iln^ire  T.»r  moi".'  —  >>  ft^oi  H'trriit 
hook  of  general  hi»larv," 

J.  3,  l.isrwEV  in  Tht  School  fi 


By  F,   V,  N.   MYERS 

(^eeaffy  I'rvfiMor  of  History  a  rut  PnlUinnl  tXijiwtn*/  in  the 
UMvtrsUu  of  Cincinnati). 

Ancient  History.     (1H  pe\gea  devoted  to  study  of 

Greew;  anilS^l  to  RomeJ     bMnd.     SIT  pp.     illn*tnil*'d        .     TO 

(ieneral  History.     (For  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Complete  outline  of   Worlds  hletory  from  Eastern  uutiona  to    >>  d 
present  time)    Qalf1eAthr<r     T*W  f»p.     Illuetrated.     Mapa  0  6 

TI."  book  I*  Well  written,  will  illustrated,  conveniently  divided 

ill,  it  h^  the  riL'hl  prspertKe.  The  t*>arlj^r  like*  thf  hook  to 
teach  ffonit  tU^  bop  Ukelt  to  learn  from,  and  uie  it  fnjely  for  historic*! 
eaeay  luhjecti,     I  Imve  never  he-ilt-it^d  lo  nrommttnd  it." 

—J,  L,  Pa  his,  KlKh  Muster  ot  >l  ,  nil  -trir  GramDnr  *h>!jl. 

History  of  Greece,    (For  ftdvAnced  pupils.    Em- 

phuttwn  permatteal  rrenti  History.    Biblio^raph  iea    *,  rf. 

after  each  chapter.)    "■;,  pp.     lUmtiuteil    .,        „        ki        ,.    q  o 

History  of  Rome.   (Part  IT.  of  "  Ancietit  Histu. 

iteela;  I..  Rom^  aa  a  Kingdom;  ||if  Rome  as  an  Bmime; 
II L,  Tlie  RornttOO-Geriiiftn,  <.n  Transition  A^e.  With  tttnU0> 
pmphy  and  pronouncing  vocabulary.)    li-  ,      Iilua<    tt  dt 

t  rati' if  is  an!         ,  .46 

The   Middle   Ages.     (May  follow  "Ancient  His- 

tory."'  Narrative  ufev  •  Ui  I4<r2.  Ll*ts  of  hookn 

for  reference  und   nirther  rea.'  .pi   rj    a  d . 

164  pp.     Illustrated 5  0 

The    Modern    Age,      (Mfty   follow   llThe   Jliddk 

AgeaP"      Narrative  of  event*    from    U->"J    to    iww.)     o^i    ftp,     *»  d, 
fUnatrated ©  0 


LISTS     POST     ^JEi^E     OIT     .fVIFIFLIC-eVTIQlSr- 
Books  sent   on  Approval  to  Teachers. 


GINN    &    COMPANY,    9,    St.    Martin's    Street,    London, 
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JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

Under  the  management  of  *  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teacher*'  Guild 
College  of  Preceptors,  Headmistresses r  Association,  Association  of 

IAssi»tAiit-Hlitr«Mttt  end  Private  School*"  Association.) 
Addnu—  74,  Gowzn  Strkkt,  London,  W.G, 
&Wittr*r—  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 
This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose   of  enabling  Teacher* 
to  tind  work  without  unnecessary  cost.     All  feet  hive  therefore  been 
calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expeoaee. 

HeadinlBtresaeK  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  parent*  requiring 
Teacher*,  of  Teacher*  seeking  appointment*,  are  Invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency. 

Many  Graduate*  and  Trained  Teacher*  for  Schools  and  Private  Families  ; 
Visiting  Teacher*  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subject*;  Foreign 
Teacher*  of  virions  nationalities-  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  (a  made  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnershipi!  and  Transfer*  are  arranged. 

Office  boors— 9.80  a.m.  to  5. SO  p.m.  Hours  for  interview  *  are  from 
10, SO  a.m,  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p. m,  to  5  p.m. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Address— 43.    Mall    Chambers,    Kensington,    W 
Sttrctarjt^m**  (J  ft  UN  B  ft. 


HEADMISTRESSES  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  having  vacancies 
on  their  SUIT,  and  Parent*  requiring  Visiting  or  Resident  Teachers, 
am  invited  to  apply  Co  ihr-  Asanciation,'  All  Teachexa  supplied  have 
University  quslitk-atioUM  (Degree,  or  equivalent),  and  many  are  trained 
and  experienced, 

EXAM  I  RATIONS  conducted  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  in  all 
Subjects  by  written  jkapers  and  vivd  roee,  by  Examiner*  of  luug  pro 
fessional  standing  and  exceptional  experience. 


OJfa  Hoar*— Wkosbsdayb  asd  Hatuuxuys,  3  to  5  p. in, 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

»5,  Crave**  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W+C 
{T*ligrm£kit  Addrtzs — "  Dioaskalos,  London,") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  B sough,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teacher* 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c+ 

Mia*  B sough  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools*  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  uniil  an  engagement  is  effected. 

0bf  Ofltf  SeJUtsasfe  AtirtTlixrmentit,  »rjfl^  lv. 


&C 


SCHOOL    RIBBONS,    BADGES,    CAPS, 

At  Wholesale  Price*  through  Manufacturer 'a  Agent. 
A    NEW    SPECIALITY. 
HAT    BANDS.    WITH    MONOGRAM    BOWS    AMD    FASTENERS, 
Write—  From    12s.  Dozen, 

>■  n> •"!    A>  »m,  I,  Arundel  Villas,  Chelmsford  Road,  8.  Woodford,  X .11. 


A  RELIABLE  IMPROVED  FORM  (AS  FIGURED  J  Of 


APPARATUS 

{PRODUCING   BOTH  GAS 
AND  SOLUTION), 

Which  will  last  for  many 

month  1    In   cons  taut    use 

without  renewals  or 


N .  B ,  — Th  is  a  pparat  us  effect  s 
such  a  great  saving  in  male- 
rial  that,  where  in  frequent 
use,  this  represents  quite 
£1  a  year. 

•ucfUfrivc  ISMiiiLrr  pn*t  ftee. 


Sole  Halter*- 


BREWSTER  SMITH  I  CO., WSS?.'flKH 


d  ApfVitaJlii*  List,  jimt  free,  lav 
Oo&tfm  ami  L&bnratarit*. 


JOHN  BALE,  SONS  &  DANIELSSON,  Ltd. 


Crown  8vo,  90  l-P..  illustrated,  cl.ah,  lettered  gold,  2/6  Bet 

Eye  Strain  as  a   Cause  of  Headache  and  other 

Neuroses*  By  Sjijeon  Smkll,  P.K.US,EcL.>  Ophthalmic  Sutgeon 
tfl  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Shelheld  ;  Profewsor  of  Ophthalmology, 
University  College,  Sheffield.  

THIRD     EDITION. 
Adopted  as  Text-bonk   In   Swedish  Gymnastic!   by    "The  British 

College  for  Physical   Education.'1 
Tin*  hook  is  placed  on  the  Requisition  Lfc*t  ■  r  the  London  School  Board. 
School    GymnaBtica     on    the    Swedish     System. 

A  Handbook  of  Physical  Eserei«es  for  Elementary  Schools,    By  A; 
BsOttaJT,  Of  Hip  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Institute,  Stockholm  ;  Ijite 
Organising  Master  of  Physical  Exercise*  to  the  tohoul  Board  for  Lob- 
don.      Crown  j*yo,  120  pp.,  cloth  lettered,  3a.  Sd.f  with   6  Diagram* 
and  61  Fk' 

"...  Format  ftrtef  jasr  IsjAtftfSf  after  the  31*t  Augu>tr  Lfitft,  the 
Higher  QtaniJDr  iHnripltiu  unrl  OnamimUon  will  not  t#  jMid  (a  any  ♦**G*eo* 
in  which  profit  ion  htm  nut  bttn  «a/re  in  the  uqyiUiSj  Tim*  TaMe/br 
(inn  in  Swedish  fir  nthrr  drill,  ur  aititahlt  phjt*iml  *-x*Tri*eI^^,    .    .     . 


The  Education  Depart  men  tTt  Code  of  Regulation*  for 


book  ha*  been  ca  re  fully  reviAwl  and  many  chapter*  r*  vmti- 
in  fully  muntrutrti,  Ike  [lloetratton*  in'i!i^  nearly  all  new  and  many  freak 
subjects  *ddedf  thua  ehicid^ttug  eHr<h  movemmit.  IT  should  he  in  the 
hatidK  of  every  teacher,  It  in  well  and  concisely  written ,  at  the  aame 
time  giving  a  clear  grasji  of  the  snbjttct.,  and  ctuitivint  16  prognssalfi* 
Tcihlrft  for  the  use  of  the  leucher,  ami  suitable  for  all  standard*. 

Feu  p.  8vo,  price  1*.  fid,  net,  poHt  fire,  1*.  fid. 

Motherhood.     By  Chas.  J.  Glasto^,   M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.Rl^nd.-'Thla  little  handbook  contu  advice  to 

thost  fuaag  ^irh  who  in  junt  about  to  get  married,  or  li»ve  entered 
upoi>  thai  state  *s  young  wivin.     Advice  to  motlier*  la  re^rd  to  their 

■lllhjil  !•■■-.         A>'     ■■      '■■     ■     ■  ''I.       f'-     ■-    ■    ■■-■■      •■'•■'  ■■    '      ■•■<}      ■ '     ■       •  'J'"    ■'■     ^ 

youttij  jjirh  in   rp^rd  to  thru   ',-■■  E   '    t  i  fruin  Preface. 

New    Series  of    Anatomical    Lecture   Diagrams 

(Copy  ritfht>.     Par  Pbyuiolotjlcai  Classes.    Siae  of  Diagram^ 

Speelnieii  1'mnurn  petal  free  Id. 
^  Diagram  I.— Front  and  Back  of  Human  Skeleton  (2  lig*-).    2.—  Front 
-HowlhK  ViKcera,     fi.—Prnut  View  showing  \Juni'kv     4.  — Back  View 
KbOWfihg  Hoacina,     5.-  Front  View  showing  Blood  Circulation  (cutnured). 
■  .-Heart and  Trachea  (8  hpj.  coloured),     :  w  showing  Nerr* 

I>JHtTi tuitions.  &— Boues  of  Hand,  F00L  Ae+  W.  ^Section*  of  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose,  Ac.  10,— Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen,  Jfcc,  il.~&«ua  lypwof  Prnc* 
turc*.     11—  Tin-  Tii  |  loti*  or  Muscles, 

Prlee  Sd.  each:  Post  Free,  4d.  No*.  5  and  6h  M.ench;  Post  Free, 
fid.  The  <serw  tif  Twel  ve  (im-liidiiiji  Two  Colouml  Plates  of  Blood  CHrun- 
latir.uo  mounted  on  Roller.  2a.  6d.  m<  ;  Po*t  Free,  carefully  packflil, 
M*  extra,  

Perini.  An  Italian  Conversation  Grammar,  com 

prising  the  most  inipoitant  Rule*,  with  numeroiis  Examples  *od 
Kxereises,  Dialognes,  Hints  on  Verailicnttnti,  a  Gnido  to  Italian 
GommisitiOTi,  and  EuglinhlUlian  and  I  twlian  Enj^lUlt  VocftbuUrlea. 
By  the  late  N.  Pmicjni,  F.U.A.S.*  Profeaaor  a*  KJng**  Ct-Ileps  London  ; 
Examiner  lo  the  Society  of  Arr.%  Ac,  fTO  pp.,  demy  ^vo,  cloth,  fiA- 
(ThrougliOQt  this  Grammar  the  Tonic  Aceent  011  Words,  und  the  Doubl* 
Pronunciation  of  the  letter*  e*  0  and  I  are  indicated.) 

A  K*y  to  the  above,    For  Teachers  only.    Price  3a.  Sd*  net 
By  the  «ame  Author. 

La  Vita   Nuova  di   Dante  A  lighten.    With  Notes 

and    notitmontti    in    Eu^l^h.       Dodicatefl    by    permlssioD    to   W.  K, 
GLAiavroKl,    Cloth  hoards,    Price  2**  M. _^ 

Tenth  Edition.     Price  fid*,  post  ftw  7d. ;  4*.  fid,  per  dozaa,  poat  1 
free  Is,  114. 

Five  -  and  -  Twenty    Exercises   on    200    French 

Verba.     With  an    In.lt-*  for   Examination.     By  the  late  N,  PeniflU 
F.R.A.8.,   Fiuftseor    of    the    French    Ijit^uatfe  and   Literature,   and 

SI 1     llstiM   at   King's  College,    Loudon,   ami   at  thi  Royal 

Col  We  .►!  Slurnc,  *ad  Itelian  Klin  Liter  to  the  (Jul  verity  of  London. 

A  Key  to  the  nbovo.     Said  to  Teachers  only.      Prioo  Si. 


83-91,  Great  Titchiield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  H 


DEAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Duruy  a  General  History  of  the  World,  -  Revised 
sod  continued  to  l5»0Lf  by  E.  A,  Gbokvehob,  Professor  of  History  in 
Aniburat  Ooilega  One  vol.  Cloth,  \xviii,,  74»i  pp.,  with  27  Coloured 
Maps  and  twy  complete  Index,     S«,  tid.  net. 

Duray'i  History  of  France*  -Abridged  sad  Translated 

by  Mrs.  M  Cahm.\.  With  U  Introduction  and  a  Continuation  to  the 
year  1896,  by  Jt  Fs*Jta\Ltw  Jakebok,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  In 
Brown  (Id  J  verity,  U.S.  A,  One  vnl.  Clotn,  x*vt,  713  pp.,  with  VI 
Hih,  fully  indexed,  Bit.  fld*  net, 
N.  B.— .4  Sptrfm**  copy  qf  riihtrof  tht  above  will  bt  sent  to  Headmasters  at 
katfOtpuUUktii  price. 

The  Age  of  Fable.  -A  popular  but  scholarly  History  of 
Great,  Roman,  and  }inr**  Mythology >  By  Tnoiuu*  Bvwmosm*  4U0 
pp  Pally  indexed.  Price  2m,  64.  n*d,  Ne*t  doth  binding,  printed 
to  i  clear  type  on  good  paper,  with  FronliaplK-e  sad  decorated  Title- 
page. 

The  Age  of  Chivalry.-  Containing  mi  account  of  the 
Arthurian  Legends  and  of  "The  Wahlnogiou.'  By  Tiidkah  Hul- 
rases*    190 page**    Price  2*.  ed.  net. 

The  Legends  of  Charlemagne.— Giving  mi  interesting 

accouat  of  Charlemagne  and  the  1'ulndiiiH,     By  Tuoitai    Bulfiscil 

3O0'  >.  Gd.  net. 

JV«  p*l%mm  iunttd  U  a  uuifrtrtn  it  tf It)  art  tptdnlly  suitaW*Jor  the  School 
IAwj,  **d  it  J  /pt>fWf  f/wjt  fhey  will  prove  useful  to  tUtdtnU  of  literature 
<Mwf  to  Innrt  of  tvnw  n*  • 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  Prose*— By  Ansa  L. 

Waki>.     Fully   indexed   under  author,  geaeni  topic,  and  particular 

-  \    An  Indispensable  work  irf  reference,  both  to  men  of  h  :i>  j^ 

sod  to  the  genstnl  reader     701  pp.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     Price 

ia.eiBet,  fca<»^jf»^Tb    issli  usefti'fci  ■■■        _^ 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic-  By  John  Lothrop 

JfoTLsT.  New  Library  Edition  from  new  plat  ens,  with  introduction 
by  Joitx  Vuaxkum  .UMioiOTf.  Professor  or  History  in  Chicago  Onl- 
venity.  illustrated  with  iiuitterou*  reproductions  from  rare  portraits 
and  famous,  paintings.    Two  vuR,  cloth  extra,  wilt  top,  bosed,  18*  Mt 


THE  REMARQUE  SERIES 
OF  CLASSICS. 


2b.   n«at. 


-,  Green  or  Prawn,  Haii'l-innde  paper,  deckle  edge*,  gilt  top, 
tel*  with  an  original  etching  o>  Marcel.     Q  Ji 


book  in  thi-  market. 


Quite  the  daintiest  gift 
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Addison— Sir  Roger  de  Goxerley. 

Aureliui,  Marcus -The  Golden  Book, 

Balzac    Short  Stories. 

Brown*  Dr.  John— Bab  and  hit  Friends. 

Browning,  Robert     Men  and  Women. 

Browning,  Mr*.  - Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Byron     Poems  of  Sentiment, 

Chesterfield    Selected  Letter** 

Dickens — A  Christmas  Carol. 

Emerson-  Essays  on  Friendship  and  Love. 

Emerson  -Essays  on  Heroism  and  Character*  £ 

F*ne Jon    Golden  Thought*. 

Franklin,  Benjamin     Poor  Richard  s  Almanac. 

Goldsmith -She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Oray's  Elegy,  and  other  Poems, 

Irving,  Washington  -Old  Xmaa. 

Lowell,  J.  R. -Vision  of  Sir  Launfah 

Lyiton  -Destruction  of  Pompeii, 

Bacaulay- Esiay  on  It  1 1  ton, 

Hapoleon,  Anecdotes  and  Ha  alma  of. 

Peon*  William    Some  Fruits  or  Solitude. 

Eoctiefoucauld,  Maxims  or. 

Sheridan -School  for  Scandal. 

Smith.  Sidney -Wit  and  Wisdom. 

Thackeray -Letters  to  a  Young  Han  about  Town, 

Walt  Whitman    Leaves  of  Grass. 


NEW    CATALOGUES    POST    FREE. 


London:    DEAN    &    SON,    Limited, 

160a,   FLEET    STREET,    f 


NEW  AND  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED 

SCHOOL     BOOKS 
Published  by   HORACE    MARSHALL  &  SON. 


THE  NEW  TEMPLE  READER. 

Edited  by  K.  E.  Sraicwr,  ttA..  K.R.G.S.  Editor  of  Tht  Ttm/tt 
Retztttr,  &.k.  Illustrated.  Price  U.  Sd.  net. 
This  b  a  book  on  the  same  line*  -is  the  TEMPLE  READER, 
but  covering  ever*  a  wider  field  of  liicr^iurc.  The  txtracttj  vfcicfc  ranjfc 
iron  aodeni  inscriptions-  to  selections  from  modem  authors,  are 
Arranged  chronologically^  and  the  book  Vrill  be  found  of  great  service  a> 
an  introduction  to  the  world's  litcratLire.  [Ready, 


THE  PREPARATORY  TEMPLE  READER. 


Edited  by  C.  L/Thumsok,  l.xaminrr  and  Occasional  Itisp 
Central  WcUh  Board.    Wli  ired  racturca  aod  nmBettM 

and  wbite  lllustrarioos.      Price  Is.  fid. 
A  book  on  the  Bams  Bnaa  as  the  JUNIOR  TEMPLE  READER, 
but  suitable  for  >cunger  children.     It  \*  ndapied  for  pupils  of  from  y— id 
years  of  age,   and  cont^in>    nature    myth*,    folk   and   hero  talcs  and 
rhyme-*  sjM   poena  |Rcady. 


THE    TEMPLE    INFANT    READERS. 

Prepared  by  LvTOCB  Thomson,  Misites&of  the  PveparaCoffy  DapaTt- 

ment,  Kensington  Gardens  School,  \V.     Price,  in  stout  paper  ewers  5— 
L,  id;    No,   H.p  id.;     No.  111.,  6d. 
These  little  books  are  suitable  for  children  frdm  6—7   year*  of  age,  I 
,   c  mastered    the  letters  or  sounds.     They  iire   welt  illustrated,  | 
and  a*  the  subject  matter  deals  largely  with  flowers,  animal*,  *nd  birds, 
iy  l«:  conveniently  correlated  with  lesson* on  natural  objects. 

I  Ready, 


•ce 


\*  tftstrt*  fimme*  tf*nk*li  frSt*  br$  to  e*il  ittttntia*  fa  tAt  /<ut 
tkmi  mawj  ./  tktir  fl*&Bc*tf*MM*  *J  tvkick  emiy  «  itltctuw  6  here  fivem, 
fat'i  vfiiAtm  the  Lht   mpp^ttti  fy  tht  Board  of  Edmrdtit*  far  ,1 

A  Book  of  Ballads.     Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson,     Prii 
la  <3 

The  recent  SyUabus  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  j.  Four  yean  cOtfZM  ill 
English   suggests  a>   a  lubject  for   tfee  first  years  study.  Euglbh  Ballads. 

fReaay  eirty  in  January, 

English  Voya^^B.  Being  Sclecl ton.*  from  liak I uyu  Edited 
by  E.  E*  Sfttiiur,  B.A,.  I.K.G.x  With  an  Introduction  h)  .Si. 
CuesifcsTs  Mark  ham.     Illustrattd.     Price  3s.  fldt  4' 

De*igr».d  i"   meet  ihe  reouiremtots  of  the   Syllabus  of  the   Board 
Education  for  the  teaching  o(  Engl^h.     (Sei 

iRddy  early  in  January. 

Selections  from  Prescotts  Histories  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,    Edited   by  S,    Lastmsav,  H.A..  of  the  Msldstom*  Gram- 

niiir  School,  lonaerly  Schofag  of  Corpus  Chri^ti  College,  Quabrulga 

Illustrated.      Price  i\. 

Designed    to   meet    the    icrjuiremeiits     <(  rbe    S9flabltt  uf  the    Board   of 

iti 04  the  teaduBg  ol  Et^&L     (Seeond  V  ear. }  \ Nearly  ready. 

Tales  from  the  Faerie  Queen.      Arranged  Ky  C.   L 
Thomson.      Ptke  1>.  6d.     SfttUlfy  mvmmnAii  &  tht  B*mt\l  c  ' 
>itten< 


41. 


THE    CARMELITE    CLASS  I  OS. 

Lttys  of  Ancient   Rome.     fid. 
Milton:    1/ Allegro  and  II  Penaeroao, 
Milton:  Comm.    fid. 

Milton:    Lyddite   and   the   Sonnets,     td 
Milton:    Samson  Agoniaiea^ 
Goldsmiths  The  Deserted  Village-    H. 
Goldsmith:    The  Traveller,    fid. 
Coleridge:   The  Ancient  Mariner,    id. 

Standard  English  texts  at  a  low  price,  of  attractive  appearance,  and 
containing  a  minimum  of  editorial   SI 


Carmine  Britanniae.    A  Collection  of  Historical  Poetry. 
K.lited  by  C  L.  Thomson.     Price  It. 
Specially  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Education  Sub-Committee  of 
tkit-  a— V*»n  Masters4  Association  on  the  teaching  of  English, 


C  F  H  Tl      '' '    /'■'<ut    M*rt**tt  A* 


ftiH*tf-<ttrd  Catai\ijgi4r  utrtd  Ntut  Lists. 


FREE. 


Temple  House  and  I2&,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Vlll. 
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THE     AUTOTYPE     COMPANY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON. 

Producers  and  Publishers  of  Reproductions  of  Famous  "Works  of  Art  by  the  Autotype  Prooess  of  Permanent 

Photography. 

ARTISTIC    CHRISTMAS    AND     NEW    YEAR'S    GIFTS. 

Framed  Autotypes  are  always  acceptable  Presents.    Their  artistic  character  renders  them  especially  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  in 
■  homes  of  taste,  whilst  their  moderate  cost  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  Art. 

Full  particulars  of  all  the  Company's  Publications  are  given  in 
The  AUTOTYPB  PINE  ABT  CATALOGUE.      Now  ready,  NEW  EDITION,  with  upwards  of  150  Miniature 
Photographs  of  Notable  Autotypes  and  Twenty-three  Tint  Block  Illustrations.     For  convenience  of  reference,  the  Publications  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  Artists'  Names.    Post-free,  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE     AUTOTYPE     VX1VB     ART     OAIiLERY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD   STREET,    LONDON,  W.C. 

Open  Free  Daily  from  10  to  6. 

A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  INVITED. 


Che  University  Correspondent 

A   JOURNAL    DEVOTED    CHIEFLY    TO    LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATTERS. 
An    excellent  medium  for   advertisement   of 

POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 
Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.     Price  Id. 
YEARLY     SUBSCRIPTION,     POST 


Publishing  Office:   157,   Drury  Lane,  W.O. 


NOW  BEADY.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    YEAH    1904, 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  4c,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Midsummer,  1908 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1903. 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1903. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1903. 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March,  1903. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1903. 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  . .  Midsummer,  1903. 

8.  Do.  do.  ....  Christmas,  1903. 
***  Nos.  3,  4.  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post,  7d.  each 

set.    Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  4d.  each  set. 

The  Diploma  Paper*  are  to  be  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 


LOZETJDOIDT: 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


LINDSEY  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

New  Volume.    Just  Issued.    Demy  4to,  230  pp.,  6ft.  net. 

MEDIAEVAL    BRITISH    HISTORY.      Being   the    second 

volume  of  Problems  and  Exercises  in  British  History.    Containing 

49  pages  of  Outline  Sketches,  Book  Teste,  Topical  and  Chronological 

Synopses,  Ac,  and  160  full-page  Specimen  Answers,  and  full  Index. 

Also  sold  in  4  parts,  each  2s.  (see  Prospectuses). 

Exactly  fits  Cambridge  Senior  Local,  190S. 

New  Volume,  in  a  few  days.    Demy  4to,  120  pp.,  3a.  Gd.  net. 
STUDENT'S  NOTE    BOOK    OF    EUROPEAN    HISTORY, 

1789-1848.    Containing  Introduction,  Book  Lists,  Topical  and  Chron- 
ological Synopses,  and  04  full-page  Specimen  Answers. 
Also  sold  in  two  parts  (1.  1789-1815.     2.  1814-1S48),  in  paper  covers,  »s. 
net ;  in  cloth,  interleaved,  3s.  net. 

Specially  suited  for  Foreign  History  Period  at  Oxford  local,  J905. 


New  volume,  in  a  few  days.     Demy  4to,  24  pp.,  is.  net. 

8ALIENT  POINTS    IN    MODERN    BRITISH  HI8TORY. 

Containing  Scheme  of  Study,  short  Book  Lists,  Notable  Topics,  and 
Eleven  Scale  Synopses  on  a  new  plan. 

Specially  suited  for  Classen  attending  lectures  on   any  period  of  Modern 
History,  particularly  for  London  Matriculation, 

Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  of  the  Publishers. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     For  Senior  Clause  in 

Science  Schools. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN   CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  HISTOLOGY.    Arranged  by  H.  B.  Lacky,  Head  of  Biological 
Department,  South  Western  Polytechnic.  Chelsea,  andC.  A.  Pannktt, 

B.bc. London.     Demy  Svo,  sewed,  2s.  net. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  students  working  for  the  examination  in  Physi- 
ology, Stages  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  Honours  of  the  Science  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 


Cambridge:    W.   HEFFER   &   SON& 

London:    SIHPKIN,  MARSHALL  ft  CO. 


Jan.,  1905.] 
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IX. 


FROM    MR.   MURRAY'S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY'S 


PRICE  6». 


SMALL  CLASSICAL  ATLAS  FOR   SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  GrusijY,  1LA.(  D.Litt.,  Fellow  am!  Tutor  of  Corpus  Ghrtiti  ColUgt\  Oxford, 
Folio  { 14  j  ;     '.      .V 1  tli  Index.     Pric**  6s. 

LIST    OF    MAPS. 


i       Empires    of    the     Babylonians,    Lydians, 
Medea,  and  Persians. 
The  Roman   Empire,  B.C.  218     AD, 
III*— The  Roman  Empire,  A.D.  1     300. 
IV,— Britannia, 
V.—  HUpania. 
VL-OaJUa. 
V II. — Dan  u  b  ian 
Empire. 
MIL -Italia, 


X.- 
XI.- 


«a 


IX*— Egypt*  Rome  and  Latium.  Rome  in  the 
Time  of  the  Emperors,- -Rome  during 
the  Republic  \ Rome  P.).  Roma  Quad- 
ra ta.-  Ancient  Rome.— Modern  Rome.  - 
Environs  of  the  Forum  Roman um. 
-Grmcia. 

JEgean    Sea.    -  At  hen  m.       Piraeus,       Aero 
polls,  — Propontis. 
XII.-  Asia  Minor 
XIII. -The  Principal   Battlefields   in    Greek   and 

Roman  History. 
XIV  -Palestine. 

rw  Map*  (ti  tin*  Allan  Incorporate  Mie  retinitis  of  rareot  a<iho(arah1pt  aaj  have  been  nuni  varr  folly  ptapartd  SD  i*  to  accentuate  all  the  chief  mmiM 
natural  feature  of  tho  countries,  and  by  eliminating  thane  of  minor  imv  onrdiag.  Hie  am  of  colour  cootoor*,  whilst 
_  Ilia  <?oufl  en  raL  ion  of  the  ootmtriea  at  a  glance,  enhance*  Lite  «ff*wt  of  simplicity,  whit  li  cannot  In-  ai.-tnevrd  in  maps  where  the  old -fashioned 
of  Isflsnrfid  muuuUiim  obncureil  the  Haras*,  A  complete  hide*  add*  to  the  utility  of  the  volume,  nod  thn  low  price  at  which  it  U  published 
ti  within  the  reach  of  all  Clascal  Studantt.  


100, 


Provinces      of      the     Roman 


I  HISTORY. 

By  c.  R.  l.  Fimaxm,  IL4. 
AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.      Prom  the  earliest  times  till  the  year  1932. 
Part  1.     From  tho  Karliest  Times  to  the  etid  of  tho  Middle  Ages.     With  Maps.     I>emy  Bvo,  7b.  6d. 
iSSJSS'.'LSS?1.         ™  tt»mi  OF  ENGL.ND. 
Kixti  BnwARi»  viL  ^     „  _    ny  L*D¥  "^corr* 

Bj  Mil.  ST.  A.  TUCiLEK,  Newnnam  Collage,  Cambridge,  NiW  ElUTIO!f  SSiSSJS*    Foa^^o"^"^  Aj)DmaJ,AL 

With  Coloured  Maim,  Flan*,  ami  Tables.     Crown  five    Si.  M.  The  New  Chapter*  (LX.-LXIIL)  may  h*  had  MejNmuety,     Price  ao\ 


SCIENCE. 

A    FIRST    COURSE    OF    CHEMISTRY. 

Bj  J.  H.  Lbonabd,  B.Sc.Loud.,  Author  of  "  A  First  Course  of  Practical  8cicin  •  .' 

Feap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE.  '       A    FURTHER    COURSE    OF 

SCIENCE. 

With  foil  iln^i-tiiHifl  it >r  fiperinienifiaiiEl  uiiiouron* wflfofaea,  M&VfIANTC£4     H  YDRi  .  iaTath  >     i 

By  J;  B.  LEOHA  RD,  B.Sc.  Lond.   With  a  Prefer  by  the  late  Dr.  GLAD 

Foap.  flvo,  la.  Ad. 


With  numerous  Diagrams. 

PRACTICAL 


By  J.  H.  LEONARD  B.5e.(Lond .>.,-.  -I  W.  H.  &ALMOR,  B.Sc.Londu 


STONE,  F.R.B- 


With  I]  liter  ration*,  tiianrema,  and  Bxereimrs  at-  the  ^oil  of  «*ch  < 
Fca  p.  8VO,  Is* 


' 


MATHEMATICS. 

GEOMETRY,     An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Euclid,     Having  in  view  the 

regulations  of  the  Oxford  and  I'Hinbridffe  Loesi,  the  London  Matriculation,  The  Board  of  Education,  and  other 
iineticas.     By  S.  0,   Andrew,  M+A.f   Head  Master  of  Whitgift  Grammar  School,   Croydon.     3rd  impression* 
ftaep,  Bro, 

ALGEBRA. 

Bf  B.  M.  LA  N  GLE  Y,  MJL,  and  8.  ft.  K.  BR ADLY,  MJL 

Pari  IL,  2i. 


PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC. 

HON   TO  ELKMKNTARY    MATH  EM  ATI 
tfy  t.  0.  AMDBBW,   M.A..    j:  if  WliittfLft   rtramn 

A.  COMITERDIMK,  W.A, 
r,   1*.     |a  i\|M  I'mU  It.  e*uh, 
AJ™>   '•m    edition   willi  artMVi  nlj\ 


In  Two  Parte*    Part  L*  la.  6d. 
Specially  adapted  to  Ihi  il  <*  of  tV  Flial  end  g 

i.h^  trirector?  01  the  Board  ori  BdttMCUML 


London:     John     lVIvirj^eay,     Albemarle     Street,     1HT. 


Second    Yei 


SCHOOL: 

by  R.  a, 


■?     of    Publication. 
A    Monthly   Record   of 
Educational    Thought    and    Progress. 

'  k,   M,A,       Publithed  by  John  Muiibay.       Hixpeucs  net,       Atiuuiat  BubMrtiptli 
tv  i  /  /  be  hapi  nj  to  $etld  a  Sf  "  x  m  ■  0|  1 1 1  at  -  / 1 

tooch  wuh  all  deYelopiueitta  of  E'lmation  ;  to  kti  *i<  rbe  QUaatkn."  ffhieA  lh'- 

itid  in  Ihe  oltiHis  11  the  ioiutloti  of  th-  ptohlaiui  uf  LSm  -lay, 

i  pitblta  will  <>i»-l  10  iti  jMigi-H  1  .  n^coM  »r  peiajtuia,  and  oaaioj  ami  healthy  pm. 

(it- 1  ap^^lal  urtlolua  are  being  ( 

11 ••tvuoww^.  ■-   .  ught  111  toi'n  ijvur  DarttcuuiF  Liritin-ic  r.ii  Selatieai 


London  ;    John    Murray,    Albemarle    Street;    W. 
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SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN    &   GO. 


THIRD    YEAR    OF    ISSUE. 


ENLARGED    AND    IMPROVED. 


'I'M   14! 


Schoolmasters'  Yearbook  and  Directory  for  1905 

IS  NOW  READY       Price  5*.  net. 

A    FEW   OPINIONS    OF   THE    SECOND    ISSUE. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Sadlkb  writes :— "  I  have  constantly  used  the  new  yearbook  from  the  day  it  reached  me,  and  Sad  it  one  of  the  moat  convenient  and 
beat  arranged  work  of  reference  on  my  shelves." 

"  In  iU  second  year  of  issue  the  Schoolmaster*'  Yearbook  and  Directory  has  achieved  for  itaelf  the  position  of  a  national  work  of  reference."— 
Daily  Cknmide. 

"  Really  valuable.  •—Jtikea/rwst.  "Excellent.  —  Pilot. 

"  Very  excellent. **— Academy.  "  We  could  not  do  without  it,  '—Journal  of  Education. 

' '  Remarkably  accurate.**— SeAoot.  **  Simply  amazing. "—PoeW  Review. 


The    Oxford    and    Cambridge    Yearbook. 


IN  TWO  PABTS. 


P»vt    I.* 


8s.  6d.  net  each. 

a»v*    XX.  s    CJK.BC 


IRIDOE3. 


TWO    NEW    VOLUMES    OF    SON NENSOH BIN'S    REFERENCE    SERIES. 


A    DICTIONARY~OF    BATTLES. 

By  T.  B.  Harbottle, 

Author  of  "  Dictionary  of  Quotations  "  (Classical), 

"  Dictionary  of  Historical  Allusions,'   Ac. 

Small  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


FAMOUS    SAYINGS  r  AND   THEIR 
AUTHORS. 

By  £.  Latham, 

Author  of  "  Idiomatic  Phrases  "  (French),  <fcc. 

Small  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


JUST   OUT. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    INTRODUCTION 

TO    ETHICS. 

By  W.  R.  Boyce-Gibson.     Crown  3vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"This  book  is  neither  large  nor  dear,  bat  its  ralae  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  size  or  price,*'— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  An  admirable  book  "—Education. 

"  Mr.  Gibson's  book  ought  to  be  read,  weighed  and  considered  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  latest  philosophical  controversy." — Manchester 
Guardian.  -  • 

THE  (PRINCIPLES   OF    PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL   PSYCHOLOGY.! 

By  Prof.    W.   Wundt.       A  Translation   of    the    fifth   and 

wholly  re-written   (1902-3)   German    Edition  by  Professor 

E.  B.  Tttcheneb,  M.A.      In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.  with 

156  illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 


THE    FOURTH    DIMENSION. 

By  C.  H.  Hinton,  Author  of  "  Scientific  Romances,"  <fec. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

•'  Professor  Hiuton  has  done  well  to  attempt  a  treatise  of  moderate  size, 
which  shall  at  once  be  cletr  in  method  and  free  from  the  technicalities  of 
the  schools."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

AN -INTRODUCTION    TO  IT  HE 
REPUBLIC   OF    PLATO.l 

By  William  Boyd.  M.A.,  B.Sc.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE   STORY    OF   ARITHMETIC. 

A    Short    History    of    its    Origin    and    Development.     By 

Susan  Cunnington.  late  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 

Assistant  Mistress  Brighton  and  Hove  High  School.     With 

a  Preface  by  Professor  Hudson.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  WUMES  OF  THE  PARALLEL  6RMMAR  8EHES. 

A    NEW    FIR8T   FRENCH    READER 

AND   WRITER. 

By  Professor  R.  J.  Mobich.     Price  2s. 

The  publication  of  the  First  French  Reader  and  Writer,  by 

Morich  and  Lyon,  will  be  continued. 

AN  ADVANCED  ENGLISH  SYNTAX. 

By  C.  T.  Onions.     166  pages,  2s.  6d. 
"To  oar  thinking,  the  most  attractive  and  useful  volume  yet  coa- 
tributed  to  the  Parallel  Grammar  Series.      It  has  strong  claims  to  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  every  teacher  of  English  who  really  takes  an  interest  is 
his  subject  "—Guardian. 

ADVANCED    FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  E.  Bebthon  and  C.  T.  Onions.      144  pages,  2s.  6d. 
"  We  have  hitherto  seen  no  work  on  composition  constructed  on  quit" 
the  same  line*  as  the  book  before  us,  and  we  have,  therefore,  the  greater 
confidence  in  commending  it  as  likely  to  satisfy    a    want  that  must 
frequently  have  been  felt  by  teachers  of  advanced  French." — Guardian. 


READY    SHORTLY. 


ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES. 

With   Answers. 


By 


Bv 


I.  Logan,  F.R.G.S.,   Head  Master 
for  Boys,  Dublin. 


of  Ormond  School 


THE 


EDUCATION    THROUGH 
IMAGINATION. 

Margaret  McMillan,  Author  of  "  Early  Childhood,1 
&c.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


A  book  which  should  do  much  to  correct  the  deadly  method  of  teaching 
which  is  turning  out  the  dull,  open-mouthed  beings  we  see  in  such 
numbers  about  us."— Bookman. 


SWAN   SONNENSCHEIN   &   Co.,  Ltd.,  25,   High  Street,   Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


AN 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Now  Ready.      Price  3s.  6d.      A  New  Trigonometry  by  Professor  LONEY. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  commencing  Trigonometry- 

J  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Roval  Holloway  College  [University  of  London),  sometime  Fellow  oE  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge ,    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  3a.  6d. 

BY  THE  UAMB  AUTHOR. 
PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY*    Sixth  Edition.    Grown  Bvo^Jb.  Qd.  ;  or  in  separate  parts  ;  Pam  I.  An  Elementary  Coura, 

k  excluding  the  use  of  Imaginary  Quantities,  5s. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples,  10s,  6d. 
Satnr**—  Mll  would  be  hard  to  find  a  hettar  introduction   to  Plana  Trigonometry." 


Part  It.  Analytical  Trigonometry,  3s,  6d, 


CAMBRIDGE    ENGLISH    CLASSICS.     New    Volume 

ROGER    ASCHAM.  —  ENGLISH    WORKS  —  TOXOPHILUS  :     Report  of    the 

Affaires  and  State  of  Germany  ;  The  Scholemaater.     The  Text  Edited  by  W.  Alois  Wbioht,  BfjLa  Vice  -Master  of 
Tnnity  College,  Cambridge,     Large  crown  Bvo,  4s.  6d,  net. 

CAMBRIDGE     GREEK    TESTAMENT     FOR     SCHOOLS     AND    COLLEGES.     New     Volume. 
General  Editor  :  P.  H.  CHASE,  D*D,,  Norrisiau  Professor  of  Divinity. 

THE   EPISTLES   TO   THE   THESSALONIANS.      Edited    by   the   Rev.    Geo 

G,  Findlay,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  at  the  Wesleyan  College,  Headingley.  With 
Map,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  3s. 

MOmctflrom  Editor*  Fr&m>-tiTh[a  h  aiitaUatially  a  new  work,  designs!  for  the  Greok  Te«tatn*ut  Studwnt  a*  the  prevtoai  volume  from  tbeeeire 
*   tti  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sehoo U  and  Collagen  (18fll),  wai  written  fur  the  atudtmt  of  the  English  »ihl<-. 


CAMBRIDGE    SERIES    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND    TRAINING    COLLEGES.     New    Vquihe. 
Subject  for  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors'  Exams.  t  2ftt& 


VERGIL.     AENEID,     Book  HI.     Edited,  with   Introduction,    Notes  and   complete 

Vocabulary,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  RLA+1  Reader  in  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Lb.  6d. 


Cambridge   Local   Examinations,  December,  1905, 

The  Pitt  Preas  Shakespeare  for  Schools, 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Index,  by  A+  W.  Verity,  M.A.   Seventh  Edition.    Is,  Gd. 

S.w.ui:  pi  gfomtto**  —  '  \hn  b*it  ackool  edition  of  the  play  that  ha*  come  under  our  notice," 

— ,+  A  model  of  how  a  ptay  of  Shakaflp&tti]  should  be  prepared  no  an  to  attract  and  not  to  ripe)  youhi:  student*. 

The  Pitt  Press  Series  and  Cambridge  Series  for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 


The  W  of  the  U*t  Miners!     J.  H,  Plather  .. 


O   .  "li  hi*  \-iy  beat  edite-  ■  *ver  placed 

liillc,'* 


PftlK. 

a,  d. 
S    0 


Ka.it  IT 


r*niM 


ti  Ajjtotijritfti  . .                     A.  IV.  WiiLy    ,.„,,.  f  0 

.\    I  :     R  ■  i                 .  .  t?  0 

Dea  Wirttudwu,  in:  BfM»«»rt  |  A  ,  ^SSSSu1**1}1  ° 

Karl  Braul    ........  3  <J 

H,  W.  Eve ,  f  o 

^o>     Enokl. ,.     A.  a.  Paakett  I  6 

•*            M          Book  I...     E.  S. Shnckbujuli  I  fl 

(With  Compter    V'OCa biitaiy.) 


Adtuoi;.                           Wo*kv  Bun  m,  d 

Cicero  ProMuraoa W,  E.  HHtland  ..8    0 

Horace 'Me*.     Book  I.    ...  J.  Gow  tf    o 

LiTj  ... Book  V.  ..„_.....  L.  Wlilbky  -J    t. 

VarJU    AeueLd.     Bo-A  M  A   sidgwick  |     0 

Aluo  an   Edition   wiLli  QUO*  M  It 
ptott  VootboJary 

Demoathenea  Tti^  i»y»tli1ac  SpNoehe*     ...     T.  R.  Glm-i  f    A 

Eurlpldea    .,  Medea.  I     K.  6,  Hcedlum 

Homer I  had.    BookXXnr.  <J   M.  Kd**i4«  ....    f   0 

PialO     ......  Apologia  J*H>nii>-.  &  Adam  I    • 

Xenophon     ,  iTHfrtt.     Hook IT,  .-    A  Pr*tflr    .          ,   .    t    o 

„                 ,,  ft  M.  Mmvdi  .    i    e 


(Wit  i,  *.(,'«t»al*ry.) 

vnd  Stntpiard  Books  for  Schools  and  Colt,  I  on  apjAk 


London  :    Cambridge  University  Pre**  Warehouse,  Ave  Marin  Lane  :  C.  F*  CLAY,  Manager. 
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Messrs.  BELLS  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS, 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


By  Chaklkm  Pbndlkbory,  M.A. 
or  in  Two  Parte,  2s.  <3d.  each. 


With 


New  Bohool  Arithmetic 

or  without  Answers,  4s.  6<1.  ;  or 

*#*  The  New  School  Arithmetic  is  to  a  great  extent  a  new  book,  and  not 
merely  a  revision  of  the  present  work.  The  original  Arithmetic  will  also 
be  kept  in  print,  and  will  be  revised  and  kept  up  to  date  with  each  new 
edition,  as  hitherto. 

New  School  Examples  In  Arithmetic  Extracted  from  the 
above.  With  or  without  Answers,  3s.  ;  or  in  Two  Parts  without 
Answers,  Is.  Od.  and  2s. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourns, 
M.A.,  4s.  6d.  Also  in  Parts.  Part  I.,  2nd  Edition,  Revised,  2s.  6d.  ; 
or  with  Answers,  8s.    Part  II.,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Teacher's  Edition,  with  the  Answers  to  each  set  of  Examples  printed 
opposite  them.    Two  Parts,  6s.  net  each. 

Examples  In  Algebra.  Extracted  from  the  above.  With  or  without 
Answers,  3s.  ;  or  in  Two  Parts  without  Answers,  Part  I.,  Is.  (Jd.  ; 
Part  11.  2s. 

Examples  in  Algebra.  By  C.  O.  Tuckev,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  or  without  Answers,  3s. 

These  Examples  are  intended  to  provide  a  complete  course  of  Elementary 
Algebra  for  classes  in  which  the  book  work  is  supplied  by  the  teacher. 


A., 
Parts, 


A  New  Trigonometry  for  Sohools.  By  W.  0.  Borchardt,  M 
and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Pkrrott,  M.A.  4s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Pa 
2a.  Od.  each. 

The  authors  hope  that  this  book  will  supply  the  need  felt  for  a  Trig* 
onometry  based  on  fbur'Agure  Logarithm  Table*,  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  various  Cambridge  Examinations,  Army  Entrance  Examinations, 
Ac. ,  now  dispensing  with  seven-figure  Logarithms.  The  book  lays  stress 
on  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  subject.  Squared  paper  is  freely  made 
use  of,  and  600  Miscellaneous  Examples  are  provided. 


Cambridge 


SUITABLE  FOR 

Local    Examinations, 

19  Oft. 


Notes  on 

B.A.    Is. 


Shakespeare's    Macbeth.     By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 


Motes  on  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.     By  T.  Duff  Bar. 

NKTT,   B.A.      IS. 

CsBsar—  De  Bello  Gallioo.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  by  A-  C  Liddkll,  M.A.,  Assis- 
tant Master  at  the  High  School,  Nottingham.  With  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    Is.  6d.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.    Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 

Vergil— /Bneld.  Book  II.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  L.  D.  Wainwrioht,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  St.  Paul's  School.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Is.  6d. 

(Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 
Translation.    19.  (Bell's  Classical  Translation*.) 

Horace— Odes.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  C.  G.  Bottino,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School.     With  numerous  Illustrations.   Is.  6d. 

(Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.    Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 

Livy.- Book  Y.    Prendeville's  Edition.     Revised  by  J.   H.    Freese, 

M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Translation.     Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 

Euripides— Medea.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabu- 
lary, by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rossall 
School.     With  Illustrations.    2s.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.    Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 

Plato— The  Apology  of  Socrates    Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical, 
and  Exegetical,  by  Wilhklm  Waonkr,  Ph.D.     2s.  6d. 
Translation.    Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 

Hauff- The  Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Translated  by  S.  Mendel.   l«. 

(Bell's  Modern  Translations.) 

Goethe— Iphigenia.    Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick.    Is. 

(Bell's  Modern  Translations.) 


Elementary  Geometry.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  Complete  Third  Edition,  Revised,  4s.  6d.  Also  in 
Parts.  Books  I..  1 1 1.,  Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  2s.  6d.  Books  I. -IV., 
Fourth  Edition,  8s. 

Also  published  in  the  following  forms:— 

Book  I.,  Is.  Books  I.  and  II.,  Is.  6d.  Books  II.  and  III.,  Is.  6d.  Boob 
III.  and  IV..  Is.  6d.  Books  II.-IV.,  2s.  6d.  Book  IV.,  Is.  Books  IV.  and 
V.,  2s.     Book  V.,  Is.  6d.     Books  IV.-VII.,  3s.    Books  V.  and  VI.,  2*.  6d. 

Answers  to  Numerical  and  Mkkruratiok^Exauplek,  6d. 
Complete  Key,  6s.  net. 

Elementary  Graphs.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourne. 
M.A.    M.  net. 

Examples  in  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration.    Bv 

J.  W.  Marshall,  M.A.,  and  C.  O.  Ttckey,  M.A.  With  or  without 
Answers,  is.  6d. 

Differential  Calculus  for  Beginners.   By  Alfred  Lodge,  M.A., 

Mathematical  Master  at  Charterhouse.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  D.Sc.,  F.R.8.,  LLD.,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  0d. 


Bell's  French  Course.  By  R.  P.  Atherton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
of  Haileybury  College.  In  Two  Parts.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,  Is.  6d.  each.  Key  to  the  Exercises.  Part  I.,  6d.  net ;  Pait 
II.,  Is.  net. 

Bell's  Concise  Latin  Course  for   the    First    Year.     By 

E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  J.  G. 
Spencer,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School. 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 


Oxford 


SUITABLE  FOR 

Local    Examinations. 

1905. 


Shakespeare's  Julius  CsBsar.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.    2s.  (Bell's  English  Classics.) 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.    2s. 

,%  The  Notes  on  either  of  above  Plays,  without  the  Text.    Is.  each. 

Motes  on  Shakespeare's  King  Lear.  By  T.  Duff  Barkbtt. 
B.A.    Is. 

Caesar— De  Bello  Galileo.  Book  III.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction. Notes,  Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  H„  Colson,  M.A. . 
Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College,  and  G.  M.  Gwythsb,  M.A.. 
Assistant  Master  at  Plymouth  College.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     Is.  6d.  (Bell's  Illustrated.  Classics.) 

CflBsar—  De  Bello  Gallioo.  Books  IV.  and  V.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Ui'corr,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  A.  Rkykolz*. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Maps.     2s.  6d.  ;  or  separately,  Is.  6d.  each. 

(Bell's  Illustrated  Oassicf.) 

Horace— Odes.  Book  III.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  H.  Latter,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham 
College.     Is.  6d.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Vergil— /Bneld.  Book  III.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  L.  D.  Wainwrioht,  M.A.  With  Illustration*  and 
Map.     Is.  Od.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Xenophon— Anabasis  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A., Fellow  of  Lincoln  College 
Oxford.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Is.  Od.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics .) 

Xenophon— Anabasis.  Book  II.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  With  Illustrations* 
and  Map.     Is.  6d.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Euripides— Hecuba.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabu- 
lary, by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Upcott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Christ's 
Hospital.     With  Illustrations.    2s.  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics) 

V  Translations  to  any  of  the  above  Classics     is.  each. 

(Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 


London:    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 


THE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1905 


Messrs.  METHUEN  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  List  of  Books  suitable  for  the  Local 
Examinations.  They  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  Specimen  Copies  of  any  of  these  Books  from  bona- 
fide  Teachers.     Half  Price  is  charged  in  all  cases  for  Specimens  of  Examination  Papers. 


RELIGIOUS     KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Gov  pel  according  tost  Mark.  Edited  by  A.  K,  Rtrstt,  I'M*,, 

.-.      WdlL  Three  Mil [xl     ts.  6d. 
The  Acts  Of  the  Apostle-  v  A,  E.  Hewn,  IU),     2*. 

The   Student*  Prayer  Book,     The  Text  of  the  M^hm.v.,  ins 
ma  P*sTX*  l»d  Jit  »sr.     With  Notes  bv  W.  II.  PUMKPft,  M.A.. 
|>,C  L  .  H  tie  Dean  Gloss  School,  Cheltenham.    2*.  »l*l. 

Old  Te&tament  History,    Pw  n*e  in  Schools.    By  W,  J-1,  nn- 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  si  Cheltenham  Col] 
adopt*!  at  Cbertenbain,  Glunalmnud.  Leeds  Grammar  School, 

ENGLISH, 

l  Booh  of  Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling,    By  W.  Wil- 

H  A.      J'hiiil  K- i( 1 1 1 ■  -s l .      I  *. 

i  C I  a  as  Booh  o  r  D 1  c  t  a  t  Ion  Pass  ages.    !  t  v  w  W  i  l  i  j  \  ,i  * ,  s ,  B  A , , 

JCinih   Edition,      I 
[  Junior  English  Grammar,    fly  w.  Willi*  M*uxa  I*,  a.,  F.R.SLL. 
ls  pssstges  i  I   Analysis,  and  a  Chanter  on 

ay-Wrifin?.     Second  si  Edition.     2-lfl  pal- 

lor English  Examination  Papers.     Us    w    Williamson, 
E.A-t  DwlMaitrr,  Weal  Kenl  Grammar  School,  Broekley.     1ft. 

LATIN. 

IToaai  uv  A,  m.  m.  step  man,  ma. 

nltia   Latlna:    Easy    Uwm    on    Eli -m.-nUry    Aeddnne**,      Sixth 

First  Latin  Lessons.    Seventh  Bdil 

First  Latin  Reader.     With   Note*  adapted    to  the  Shorter  Latin 
FrtiKcr,  am]  Vocabulary*     Sixth  Edition.     I*  rtd, 

Latin    Passages   for    Unseen    Translation.     Kiuhth 
Od, 
Excmpla    Latlna:     First    Bxerei«ea    in    Latin    Accidence.      With 

ilary.      I.-, 

Easy  Latin  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Shorter  and 

Revised   Latin  Primer.    With   Foeabolary,      Ninth   HltUm. 

I  witli    the  connect  of  Dr.  Kbnnidv.    Key,  3a.  net. 

!  .,,     -j..  fid. 

The  Latin  Compound  Sentence:  Ritlwmml  Exarchs*.    Second 

-  with  VocjihuUr1. 
Not  and  a   Quaedam:    Mlitcellnneooti  Latin    Bxerci*p«  on  Common 
Fourth  Edition.     Is.  tfd.  ;  with  Vocabulary,  2s. 
Key 
Latin  Vocabularies  for  Repetition:   Arrange!  aci 

li  Edition. 
a  Vocabulary   of   Latin    Idioms   and    Phrases,      s, 

Edition 
Latin  Examination  Papers  In  Miscellaneous  Grammar 
end  Idioms.    Twelfth  Edition.     2a.  fid.     Key  (Fourth  Edition), 
1  i*  ulmve,  Us-  li ^r.. 

rsttsget  for  Unseen  Translation,    Uv  K.  C,  sUschast,  m  I 

rerhooae,  Cambridg)   ,     ml  A    H.  CfWK,  M.A.,  Asststatil 
Muter  at  9a,  rain  Second  Edition.     Crown  hyo,  3*.  OtJ. 

•  w  no  bortk  of  Thijt  rla**  better  Hi  ted  for  me  In  tin-  higher  form* 
■  linn, 
« xam |  n  a 1 1  o  n  Paper s  on  H  o  r ace.    By  T.  O.  W  bath  k*i  w  t a  »,  M .  A. 

Elimination  Papers  on  Vergil.  By  W  Q.  Coast,  B.A.,  Assistant 

.*]-  ■hi1-,  is. 
^■Jor    Latin    Examination    Papers    In    Miscellaneous 
Oram  mar  and  Idioms,    Hy  C.  k    Rottxno,  K.a,   Assistant 
Peel's  School.     Second  Edilion.     K 

GREEK. 

EJ  my  A.  M    M    STKDMAtf,  M.A. 
***H  to  Greek,    Second  Edit  ion.  Revised.     li, 
*  Shorter  Oreek  Primer,    i*.  Oil. 
***/  Greek    Passages    for    Unseen    Translation.     Third 

G*»ek.  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.     Arranged  aceordtag   i>> 

m*Jby-  Edition.      I 

Ur**k  Examination  Papers  In  Miscellaneous  Grammar 

&nd  idioms.     gists   Kcltion.     Ss.  ud.     Key  (Tliiid   Edition), 

Mutmi  it*  sbn%e,  6a.  net. 
*uniop  Greek  Examination  Papers.    FH  T,  r.  H^vtiikreixais 
■  M  A    ^*- 

L**v  Greek  Exercises  on  Elementary  Syntax.    Hy  C,  1. 
li  St,  rawl'a  Skliwl 

_.  HI5T0RY. 

^■sJiers  of  Europe.     By  F.  M.  Wilmot-Buxtos,  Aaatitsiit 
*l»«a,  BHith ton  and  Hove  Hijrharhonl.     Tliird   Kdltc- 

f  Eiiroptr.in   History  mitabln  for  the   Middle  Forma  of 
arse  Em  designed  lo  Nil  about  two  j»-arj  hi  Lli«.'  mt« 
psssoai  *  week. 

History  of  Rome.  By  J.  Wcll*,  M.A,,  Fallow  and  Tutor 
With  Threv  sfupH.    Kinh  Bdirion.    :k  i»l. 


FRENCH. 

IS   W  A.  M,  sl  BTS^XAN,   M.A 
Steps  to  French.     —  M.  K-i  I ■■< 
First  French  Lessons.    Sixth  ftdittotL     1a. 
Easy    French    Passages  for   Unseen    Translation*     Fifth 

Ediii ia«c 

Easy  French    Exercises   on    Elementary    Syntax.     Wit* 

VocabuJ   *        Si    oadEditirni      <i*.  r-l.     Key,  :^.  n^t. 
French  Vocabularies  for  Repetition,    Armn^tnl  a^^onling  to 

Subject*.     Tenth  Bdltion.     («. 
French  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar 

and  Idioms.   Twelfth  Kditloe.    te,  4d.    Key,  rmwn  Hvo,  Oil  nst. 


Junior   French    Examination   Papers  In  Miscellaneous 
Grammar  and  Idioms,     liy  V,  J  At.  on,  M.A..  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Chelteahaij)  OollegM,     1>-. 
French  Prose  Composition.    B*   K.   R.  R,   Uak<^,  MA.    With 
Voeabnlarltfl  siMl  Xotea.    t*  *\<\.     Key,  ■'"•--  ih-t 
SnitAble  for  uat-  in  Uj^^r  Poi 
A  Junior  French  Grammar,    liy  L.  A,  Soawsf  nud  M  ,i.  Av*to*p 
Modern  Lsnffusge  Havtem  *i  Km^  Edward' 
A  co  a  i  k&s  v. ■iiiiui*. 

GERMAN, 

German  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Gram- 
mar and  Idioms,  By  R.J.  M«>bh  h.  iat«  AiJiisrant  Ma*t«r  id 
dtftoit,    Sixth  Edition.    Drown  Svo,  zs,  sVl.     Key,1 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  Votosuff,  M.A,, 
Assistant  Msatei  al  St.  Psnl » ecttonl.     KV&p.  sv<.    Ls, 

German  Passages  Tor  Unseen  Translation,  By  E,  H^iTsni 
0mi  r,   down  ttro,  la  8d, 

German  Vocabularies  for  Repetition :  Arranaeii  according  to 
Subjecti.  By  Sorait  Wwt.hUt,  Isle  Scholar  of  Bedford  College, 
London,     i 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Junior  Geometry.  By  do*,  Ow«n'<  dcbool,  Inlingtou. 

With  130  Disgnroi  and  numerous  Evereiaen.    3«, 
In  u  ne  at  Owen  r&  Si' boo  I  p  Islington  :   panniter'e  School,  Victoria  PSrk; 
Central   Foundation  School,  Spits]  Square;   Frtebel   Institute;    rVimerh 
School,  Orayi  ;   Kisg^s  Ooanty  l^cbnol,  Warwick  ;  Northern  l\.lytwhui-  , 
ili'Unwsy ;  Intermediate  SeliooU  L&n^  mar  School*  at  BriM'liley, 

Donpla;-,  Olooeester,  1iawk«ht4if,  Slssford,  Bwsffhsiti,  TswlcMbtiry, 
Taorss;  M^iaeley  College,  Blrmlagham  ;  Deythetu  acoool,  Otwsatrj; 
Bawltim  SuIiomIp  tjuiirij :    St.  a  Hill;    K-»»ter'a 

OifoM  Otraaty  Bchoot,  Theme  ;  KJogsholn  • 

St.  John's  Col legieSchooi,  Yd! ra*l  Mhhu  .  G  hestsr- 

field,  Durban^  Bheflle]  »    I" ■  i  ,  'iirl^'  Grammir  Scl 

■  ■■i:     [Jsngollen    Seienee  Bcbool ;     PectinlOal  Sohoolt,    KentlaJ,  St, 
A I  ban  k. 

"  «'.■   On   not    know  any   t»ik   for    JH^innepi   which  deserves  falghei 
com  »r*e  nd  ation . " — X<  i  t*i  r  t . 
Geometry  on  Modern  Lines,     An  Elementary  T<m  B<»ok.     Bv 

B    ft,    BOPLTOW,    M.A.,   Lecturer  on  Matheruatfca  lit  Muirhsot    V.  n 

inrBrs"  Technical  Qnlloge,  Bristol,     Crown  Svo,  as. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers.    By  W.  S.  Bkaro, 

With  or  without  Answers.     Mecoml  Edition.     Pcap,  ^vo»  Is. 
Conuins  Dtt)  QiKWtiona  arranged  in  P 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By  E  ma., 

H*;i  I  Ma«ttr,  Ssndbsch  iduoot     Wits  or  without  Answe>ra.    Fcsa. 

#VQr    lri. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.     By   u  Witliont 

An*wer«.  in.  ;  with  Answer*,  ta  3d. 
0QHt*t&*  !>,mm  «ruinal  E\urnnleH. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tvlch,  HA.,  F.C.S.,  science 
Maut«r  at  Swivn^e*  GrHnnuar  School     Wjth   tl   Diagram^ 

It  "  \n  Imbued  Uth  thf*  mure  rational  and  mom  prtcticst 

idaai  respecting  the  Uacliiun  or  cbsmistry  aos  tmrrenl  In  echoolN  and 
Colleges       Tnle  tert-boefc    in  is  nne  which  we  csn  heartily 

reeooime'iid.- 
Elementary    Experimental    Science.      Fhyhkw.      By  W.  T. 

CluI'uh,  A  li  C9t     Ckshmtsv.     By  A.  K.  I>i  kktar,  BfSc.,  Auitianf 

Master  at  OweaV&  bool,  tililifton.     With  1  PUtss  sod  1j*  Uisttrsms. 

2a.  fld. 
"Tnui  useful  work  includeAthe  elementu  of  i^eners]   idiy^ics,  bstSjABd 
eheiiji^tr}',  whlc.li  are  treat lh!  with  coinniendahle  - 
sccuracy"    Some  of  the  tips  are  eoi  peel  ally  K^'d.     Liie  •! 
thn  worked  exsin  plena  rut  yineal.  an  3  liie  *e1  ol  iv  it."— 

Urine*- 
Practical    Chemistry.      By  W.   Fhvk-  m.  Ma.  Prinei|Kal  or   tkt 

Storfly   liiNlitule.   I^ncsstcr,     Pari  1.     With  hi   Uisgrsins 

Kditiou.  laM,  rari  u.  By  w.  frbn. ■«  nnd  T.  li.  BEJAimMAH,  laid 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST. 


New  Edition  Now  Ready. 

INORGANIC 


chemistry. 


For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  W.  A-  8HENSTONE,   F.RS. 

554  pages.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
The  impending  changes  in  the  competitions  for  admission  to  the  Army, 
and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  practical  exercises  set  in  other  com- 
petitions have  made  it  both  possible  and  necessary  to  introduce  more 
Sractical  exercises  of  a  quantitative  kind  into  this  New  Edition  of  Mr. 
henstone's  book  than  was  thought  wise,  even  by  an  enthusiast,  four 
years  ago. 

The  new  edition  has  been  so  amended,  or  rather  extended,  an  to  provide 
for  the  new  demands  in  this  direction.  Bnt  at  the  same  time  care  has 
been  taken  to  add  what  is  required,  and  not  to  alter  ;  so  that  schemes  of 
school  work  founded  on  the  earlier  editions  will  be  in  no  way  disorganised 
by  the  additions  now  made. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1900. 

Change  in  the  Regulations. 

"  In  future  schools  may  propose  substitutes  for  the  authors  prescribed  by  the 
syndicate." 

ENGLISH. 
Arnold's  School  Shakespeare. 

General   Editor— J.    Churtok    Collins,    M.A. 
Twelfth  Night.    By  R.  F.  Cholmelky,  MA.,  Assistant 

Master  at  St  Paul's  School.    Cloth,  Is.  3d. 
Macbeth.    By  R.  F.  Cholmkley,  M.A.    Cloth,  Is.  3d. 


Is.  3d. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
MACBETH. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
JULIUS  OESAR. 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
THE  TEMPEST. 


Is.  fid. 
KINO  LEAR. 
RICHARD  II. 
HENRY  V. 
RICHARD  III. 
KING  JOHN. 
CORIOLANU8. 
HAMLET. 


Arnold's  British  Classics  for  Schools. 

General  Editor— J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    By  G.  Townsend 

Warner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant 

Master  at  Harrow  School.    Cloth,  Is  3d. 
PARADISE  LOST.     Books  I.  and       THE    LADY    OF    THE    LAKE. 

II.    Cloth,  Is.  3d.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

PARADISE    LOST.      Books    III.       CHILDE  HAROLD.    Cloth,  2a. 

and  IV.     Is.  3d.  MACAULAY'8     LAYS     OF 

MARM  ION.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ANCIENT  ROME.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LATIN. 

Yirgil— Aeneid.  Books  L,  IL,  and  III.  The  New  Oxford 
Text,  by  special  permission  of  the  University.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Cloth,  Is.  Od.  each. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.    Books  I.  and  II.    Edited  by  T. 

W.  Haddon,  M.A.,  and  G.  C.  Harrison,  M.A.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Books  III.-Y.    Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A. 

Cloth,  Is.  (3d. 

Books  Y.  and  YII.    Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A. 

Cloth.  Is.  6d. 


Change  in  the  Regulations. 

"  The  syllabus  in  English  History  enables  candidates  to  offer  any  period  of 
suitable  lenoth." 

A  History  of  England.    By  G.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.      Fully  furnished  with  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Genealogical  Tables.    760  pages.    Cloth,  5h. 
Special  Edition,    in    Three    Division*.     Each    Volume   containing  a 
separate  Index.     Division  I.,  to  1307,  2s.  ;  Division  II.,  1307  to  1688, 
2s.  ;  Division  III.,  1688  to  1902,  2s.  t>d. 


Extract  from  Regulations. 

"  A  paper  of  easy  questions  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowledge  of 
English  literature.  They  will  not  be  expected  to  show  acquaintance  with 
minor  authors  or  biographical  details.  The  questions  will  not  be  limited  to 
text-book  knowledge." 

A  First  Course  in  English  Literature.    By  Richard 

Wilson,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

As  a  companion  to  tlie  above: 

In  the  World  of  Books.    Illustrative  Extracts  from 

Great  Authors  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.     Beau- 
tifully Illustrated.     Price  Is.  0d. 

The  Laureate  Poetry  Books.  An  entirely  New  Series 
of  Selections  from  the  best  Poetry,  in  Fifteen  Books.*  Bach  book  48 
pages.  Paper,  2d.  ;  cloth,  4d.  The  first  seven  contain  graduated 
miscellaneous  Poems, 


Book  VIII. -TENNYSON. 
Book  IX.— SHAKESPEARE. 
Book  X.- WORDSWORTH. 
Book  XI.— LONGFELLOW. 


Book  XII.— 8COTT. 

Book  XIII.— MILTON. 

Book  XIV.— KEATS  &  SHELLEY. 

Book  XV.— R. & E.  B.  BROWNING. 


Catalogues  on  Application. 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43,  Maddox  Street,  W. 

To  face  First  Matter. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


A    NEW    SERIES    OF    READERS. 
THE   STORY    OF   THE   WORLD. 

In  Five  Books.  By  M.  B.  Synge,  Author  of  "Stories  from  European  His- 
tory," Ac,  Ac.  Coloured  Frontispiece,  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  BOOK  I.,  On  the  Shores  of  the  Great  Sea,  Is.  4d.  BOOK  II., 
The  Discovery  of  New  Worlds,  Is.  6d.  BOOK  lit,  The  Awakening  of 
Europe,  Is.  fid.  BOOK  IV.,  The  Struggle  for  8ea  Power,  Is.  9d. 
BOOK  V.,  Growth  of  the  British  Empire,  2s.  "Ttas  Btory  of  the 
World  '*  (Prise  Edition),  complete  in  two  volumes,  8s.  6d.  net  each. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  WORLD'S  CHILDHOOD. 

In  Two  Books.  Book  I.  Ready  immediately.  128  pages,  with  40  Illus- 
trations. Price  lOd.  Book  II.  In  the  Press.  128  pages,  with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Blackwoods'  Literature  Readers. 

Edited  by  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  London. 
Book  I.,  pp.  228,  price  Is.    Book  II.,  pp.  275,  price  Is.  4d.    Book  III.,  pp. 
303,  price  Is.  Od.     Book  IV.,  pp.  881,  price  Is.  dd. 

A   History  of  English  Literature.     By  J.  Logie  Robertson, 

M.A.    3s. 
Outlines  of  English  Literature.    By  the  same.    Is.  6d. 
Paraphrasing,  Analysis,  and  Correction  of  Sentences, 

By  D.  M.  J.  James,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.  Is. 
Also  in  Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 
The  School  Anthology  (Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day).    By  J.  H. 

Lobban,   M.A.    In  Two   Parts,  2s.  each.    One  Volume,  4s.    Prise 

Edition,  5s. 
Stormonth's  English   Dictionary,  Pronouncing,  Etymological, 

and  Explanatory.    I.  School  and  College  Edition.    Sixteenth  Edition 

(just  published),  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.     By  Rev.  P.  H. 

Phelp,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,   1,100  pp.,  5s.   net     II.    Handy   School 

Edition.     New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.     By   William  Bayne. 

16mo,  Is. 
Educational  News.—"  Possesses,  in  copious  selection  of  words,  and  keen- 
ness as  well  as  clearness  of  definition,  high  worth— a*  a  concise,  accurate, 
and  full  treasury  of  the  most  useful  vocables  in  the  English  language." 

A  First  Latin   Reader.    With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 
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STUDIES  IN    SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT 

I. — School  and  Home, 

By  J,  L.  Paton,  M*a. 
High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  SchooL 

THE  favourite  object  of  ridicule  in  the  school- 
masters* common  room  is  the  fatuity  of  the 
British  parent,  and  not  infrequently  oyer 
the  parent's  tea-table  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
is  the  fatuity  of  the  schoolmaster.  There  is  no 
diversity  of  interest  ;  both  profess  to  have  at  heart 
first  and  foremost  the  good  of  the  same  children. 
But  there  is  a  diversity  of  method  and  of  policy, 
and  there  is  quite  as  much  misunderstanding  on 
either  side  as  there  is  diversity  of  method.  This 
misunder standing  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
achievement  of  what  both  In  common  are  aiming 
at,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  show  that 
school-teachers  are  right  and  parents  are  wrong, 
but,  inasmuch  as  one  without  the  other  cannot  be 
made  perfect,  to  discuss  how  the  hindrance  may 
be  lessened  and  better  understanding  be  esta- 
blished between  what  ought  to  be  the  two  chief 
moralising  agents  in  the  State,  the  school  and  the 
home. 

Let  us,  on  one  side,  frankly  admit  that  the  im- 
provements of  more  recent  times  in  our  English 
schools  are  in  no  small  measure  due  to  parents. 
The  establishment  of  Mr.  Squeers,  and  the  horrors, 
not  unlike  those  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  which 
flourished  unchecked  in  our  public  schools  of  fifty 
years  ago — bullying,  coarseness,  ill-regulated  fag* 
■  land  insufficient  food,  the  general  policy  of 
Ismtt'f*irt,  which  meant  in  effect  the  supremacy  of 
the  brute — all  this  was  directly  due  to  the  exclusion, 
the  apathy  or  the  indolence  of  the  parent.  As  soon 
as,  with  the  advent  of  railways  and  the  higher 
education  of  women,  the  mother  came  upon  the 
scene — and  her  visit  of  inspection  was  both  morefre- 
ent  and  a  good  deal  more  thorough  than  the  father's 
as  of  old — all  this  had  to  be  changed.  The 
keningof  the  parent  brought  about  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  schoolmaster,  It  ill  becomes  us,  there- 
fore it  "interference**  as  u  unwarrantable,*1 
for  interference  even  is  a  sign  of  interest,  and  any 
sign  of  interest  is  to  the  good,  even  though  it  be 
not  always  according  to  knowledge, 

1  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that   secondary 
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education  is  now  become  practically  an  affair  of 
the  State,  that  educational  progress  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  excellence  of  the  teachers,  but  on 
the  recognition  of  that  excellence  by  the  public  at 
large*  In  other  words,  the  schools  must  be  able 
to  command  the  confidence  of  the  community 
which  they  serve,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
cannot  be  won  by  throwing  stones  at  it,  or  by  any 
attitude  of  aloofness* 

There  are  in  this  matter  two  errors  against 
which  tt  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard.  The  first  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  mark  off  two  separate  provinces, 
one  for  the  teacher  and  another  for  the  parent ; 
and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  delimitation  of  frontier,  to 
avoid  friction.  M  Let  the  school  impart  knowledge 
and  let  the  parents  be  responsible  for  all  beside,'1 
The  thing  is  to  any  real  teacher  unthinkable;  i| 
means  the  degradation  of  the  school  to  the  level  of 
the  shop,  where  knowledge  is  purchasable  at  so 
much  the  pound.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible,  for 
there  is  no  instruction  possible  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  personality.  With  children  yet  im- 
mature, it  is  only  through  the  interest  in  a  person- 
ality  that  we  can  secure  the  interest  in  this  or  thut 
subject  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  fire  which 
must  be  handled  by  an  external  agent,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said*  Vital  education  is  a  direct  working  of 
spirit  upon  spirit.  The  personality  is  the  first 
thing.  It  is  also  the  last  thing;  for,  when  all  a 
teacher  taught  us  is  forgotten  and  effaced  from  our 
minds,  there  is  something  which  yet  remains,  and 
that  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher  himself.  The 
ultimate  lesson  a  man  teaches  is  himself— what 
he  is;  that,  not  voluntarily  but  involuntarily,  he 
teaches. 

Again,  there  is  an  idea  on   the  part  of  parents 
that  the  school  is  pre-eminently  the  place  of  dis- 

1  cipbne.  This,  too,  is  radically  unsound,  for  it  in  * 
volves  by  suggestion  the  counterpart,  viz,,  that 
home  is   pre-eminently   the    place    of  indulgence. 

j  Wherever  this  idea  is  held,  the  schoolmaster  finds 
that  his  first  duty,  which  takes  up  the  chief  part 
of  his  time,  is  the  uprooting  and  repressing  of  bad 
habits  already  formed.  Discipline  cannot  begin 
loo  early*  Directly  a  baby  begins  to  have  a  will 
of  its  own  (and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  bump 
of  self-assertion  develops),  it  has  to  be  taught  that 
us  will  is  not  the  only  will  in  the  world,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  other  people's  wills  and  needs  its 
own   little  will  must  be  restrained  and  not   shuw 
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resentment  at  the  restraint.  Training  is  therefore 
a  task  which  we  share  with  the  home.  No  de- 
marcation of  provinces  can  solve  the  problem,  for 
demarcation  is  impossible.  The  schoolmaster 
must  be  a  bit  of  a  parent  ;  a  parent  must  be  a  bit 
of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  second  mistake  is  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  parent.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  educators  have 
come  to  make  the  mistake.  If  every  day  children 
breathe  foul  air  at  home,  it  is  little  use  their  breath- 
ing fresh  air  at  school ;  if  the  home  diet  for  mind 
and  body  is  every  day  unwholesome,  then  the 
wholesome  diet  of  school  is  of  little  avail ;  if  there  are 
those  at  home  who  every  day  call  evil  good  and  good 
evil,  who  speak  with  scorn  of  the  ideals  which  are 
the  "  suppressed  premisses "  (to  use  Martineau's 
phrase)  of  all  school  activities  and  institutions, 
then,  indeed,  it  seems  "  The  struggle  nought 
availeth,  the  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain."  It 
is  like  Penelope's  weaving — the  work  that  is  done 
in  the  day  is  undone  in  the  night.  This  adverse  in- 
fluence of  the  home  is  often  the  schoolmaster's  chief 
obstacle,  just  as  its  goodwill  is  his  chief  ally.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
teachers,  and  those  probably  the  most  conscientious 
and  high-minded,  should  have  preferred  to  avoid 
this  obstacle  by  accepting  full  responsibility  of 
their  charges,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  school  life.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  Plato  and  let  the  philosopher 
rule.  But  it  is,  in  spite  of  Plato's  authority,  un- 
natural— what  Greeks  would  have  called  "a  righting 
against  God."  Whatever  gain  there  may  be  to  the 
child  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  to  the 
parents.  There  is  nothing  which  can  make  up  to 
them  for  that  self-education  that  comes  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  training  of  others.  Parents  will  be 
the  better  citizens  for  being  the  better  parents.  A 
human  creature  that  has  once  fully  realised  the 
essential  nature  of  the  human  relation,  even  though 
it  be  but  to  a  little  child  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
home,  will  be  all  the  more  competent  to  play  his 
part  in  the  larger  circle  of  the  city  and  the  State. 

The  gain  of  co-operation  to  the  schoolmaster  is 
as  great  as  to  the  parent.  He  cannot  adequately 
know  the  child  unless  he  knows  its  parents  and  its 
home.  There  is  also  the  gain  of  a  much  more 
logical  and  potent  disciplinary  instrument  which 
parental  co-operation  puts  into  his  hand.  The  only 
sanction  of  discipline  is  love.  That  sanction  in  its 
purity  and  power  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  home. 
When  school  and  home  work  together  as  partners 
in  a  common  task,  when  one  shoves  while  the 
other  pulls,  and  both  forces  work  consciously  in 
the  same  direction,  there  must  be  inevitably  im- 
mense gain  to  the  influence  for  good. 

This  co-operation,  so  essential  to  the  proper  condo- 
minium, will  not  come  of  itself.  Means  and  methods 
must  be  devised,  and  the  more  so  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  increasing  specialisation  of  teach- 
ing means  a  constant  change  of  teacher  for  the 
child  and  a  loss  thereby  of  personal  influence  ;  be- 
cause, also,  the  organisation  of  education  on  a 
larger  scale  means  inevitably  more  and  more  of  the 
bureaucratic  element,  less  and  less  chance  of  the 


head  knowing  even  his  pupils  personally,  still  less 
of  knowing  their  parents  and  family  circumstances. 

The  existing  channels  are  insufficient.    The  first 
introduction  of  a  pupil  at  his  new  school  is  almost 
necessarily  cold,  formal,  and  hurried;  one  of  those 
items  of  business  that  are  "ticked   off"  by  the 
dozen.     Such  details  as  are  noted  usually  concern 
the  hitherto  attainments  and  the  future  curriculum 
of  the  pupil  who  is  entered.     Reports  are  valuable, 
so  that  they  be  frequent,  honest,  not  too  formal, 
and  dwell  not  too  exclusively  on  the  faults  and 
shortcomings.     The  class-lists  issued,  at  any  rate 
once  a  year,  by  the  school  always  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  work  the  school  is  doing,  especially  if  thej 
contain,  as  every  issue  should,  a  summarised  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  each  class.     In  Germany 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  circulate  along  with  the 
class-list  a  reprint  of  some  monograph  or  piece  of 
research  recently  issued  by  the  head-teacher  or  one 
of    the   assistants.      I   know  German  households 
with  numerous  sons  that  have  accumulated  whole 
shelves  full  of  miscellaneous  learning  in  this  way. 
It  was  imposing,  but  it   was  unread.     I  do  not 
think  English  schoolmasters  are  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  Continental  confreres  in  this  matter ; 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  the  shelves  be  so  imposing. 
We  are  not  professors,  and  rarely  do  we  make  any 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.    But 
we  have  our  own  ideas  about  education,  and  we 
have  our  own  ideals,  and  it  would  be  a  really  heipfui 
thing  if  we  were  to  circulate  at  the  end  of  term  some 
reprinted  articles,  whether  our  own  or  someone  else's, 
which  would  give  parents  clearer  and  more  intimate 
notions  of  what  we  aimed  at  and  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  our  school  institutions.     I  make  this 
suggestion  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  fathers,  who 
cannot  in  any  large  numbers  attend  the  prize-giv- 
ings  and  other  functions.     I  make  it  also  because 
at  these  functions  it  is  the  more  spectacular  part  of 
our  curriculum  which  comes  to  view,  and  when  the 
school  choir  with  the  orchestra  have  given  their 
concert,  when  the.  gymnastic  squad  has  given  its 
display,  when  the  classical  side  has  presented  its 
scene  from  Aristophanes,  and  the  modern  side  its 
Moliere,  when  the  big  gun  has  distributed  the  prizes, 
and  has  congratulated  the  recipients  and  exhorted 
the  non-recipients,  when  the  head  teacher  has  sum- 
marised the  result  of  the  year's  work  and  said  how 
well  he  could  do  with  another  ^"15,000  endowment 
or  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  or  a  swimming  bath 
— when  all   is  said  and  done,  when  "  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies" — I  cannot  help  feeling  my- 
self that  the  real  inwardness  of  the  whole  remains 
unexpressed  ;  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  spiritual 
effort  which   is  the  real  education  has  never  had  a 
chance  to  make  itself  heard. 

Probably  more  valuable  as  an  instrument  of 
intercourse  than  all  these  outward  and  showier 
things  is  the  commonplace  satchel  in  which  Tommy 
takes  home  his  daily  task  for  home  preparation  and 
what  Tommy  tells  them  at  home  about  it.  This 
gives  parents  of  a  day  school,  at  any  rate,  the 
opportunity  of  daily  insight  into  the  method  and 
working  of  the  school,  and,  as  I  have  suggested,  it 
is  only  in   the  day  school    that  the   co-operation 
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be  fully  carried  out.  The  headmaster  of 
Winchester's  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Parents* 
Review  for  August  last  shows  how  meagre  and 
almost  accidental  that  co-operation  must  be,  even 
at  Us  best*  in  the  case  of  a  boarding  school. 

There  are  two  other  suggestions  that  may  foe 
made  Mr.  FL  W\  Eve,  at  University  College 
School,  and  Dr,  Findlay,  at  Cardiff,  have  shown  how 
the  tutor  system  can  be  applied  to  a  day  school, 
thereby  securing  for  each  pupil  the  continuous  care 
and  attention  of  one  man  through  the  whole  of 
a  boy's  school-time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tutor  (or 
consulting  master,  as  he  is  called  at  University  Col- 
lege School}  to  know  the  parents  and  to  visit  them, 
and  he  thereby  becomes  a  useful  link  between 
school  and  home.  It  is  a  system  one  would  like  to 
see  extended.  The  frequent  change  of  masters 
mentioned  above,  due  to  the  promotion  from  class  to 
das  and  the  greater  specialisation  in  teaching,  will 
make  some  such  system  a  necessity,  if  we  are  to 
keep  up  any  attempt  at  moral  guidance  through 
personal  influence.  It  is  equally  necessary  in 
primary  schools,  though  specialisation  has  not 
reached  thera  yet  ;  indeed,  it  is  in  the  case  of  poor 
homes  even  more  helpful  to  the  teacher,  for  the 
drawing  room  of  the  wealthier  classes  rather  con- 
ceals than  reveals  the  home  in  many  cases. 

But  though  this  visitation  of  the  home  success- 
fully establishes  the  personal  link,  it  cannot  give 
parents  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the  school 
as  a  whole,  nor  can  it  arouse  their  interest  for  the 
higher  aims  of   training  as   it  should  be  roused 
when    the    interests   of    education   rest    with    the 
democracy,    This  aid  may  he  accomplished  by  what 
Germans  call  Ellernahende,  "  parents*  evenings/' 
or   as   the   scoffers   call    them,    "mothers'   meet- 
They  are  in  Germany  the  direct  outcome  of 
bartian  influence  in  education  and  they  are 
;y  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  curious  to 
remark,   chiefly   in    connection    with    elementary 
schools*       Prof.    Rein    gives   a   full   bibliography 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject,   singling  out  for 
special  mention  a  paper  by  J.  Tew  (Deutsche  Blotter 
dtn  UttUrricht,  xx.  38),     Mr.  Thistelton 
Mark    has  described  the  institution   as  it    exists 
across  the  Atlantic  in  his  4I  Individuality  and  the 
Moral    Aim   in    American    Education,"   chap.    x. 
dosultarions  are  held  from  time  to  time  between 
the  parents  and  teachers  of  each  grade,  with  a  view 
comparing  notes.     The  parent  gets  to  under* 
the  teacher's  end  in  view  and  the  method 
i  Opted   for  attaining  the  end;   he  has  plenty  of 
opportunity  after    the   consultations    for    separate 
ith  the  teacher,  and  thus  gets  the  benefit 
specialist's  adviceas  to  the  characteristics  and 
lal  aptitudes  of  his  child.     Apart  from  this, 
schools    hold   special    classes   for   parents, 
reading  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,Comeniusand  standard 
educational  works. 

These  things  sound  strange  to  us  in  England, 
hat  already  at  Parmiter's  School  Dr*  R*  P.  Scott 
has  shown  how  the  institution  can  be  adapted  to 
our  seeds ;  and  some  such  experiment  should  be 
especially  valuable  at  the  present  time  when 
ry  education  is  beginning  to  strike  deeper 


than  ever  it  did  before,  and  whole  classes  of 
parents  are  now  sending  their  children  to  secondary 
schools  without  having  themselves  any  clear  idea 
what  secondary  education  is.  The  aim  of  this 
article  is  to  commend  to  English  teachers  an 
institution  which  in  its  ultimate  effects,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  may  do  much  towards  creating  an 
enlightened  enthusiasm  in  the  public  mind  for  the 
higher  possibilities  of  education,  and  may  open  up  a 
new  source  of  upward  power  upon  our  pupils'  lives 
that,  whereas  disunion  now  defeats  the  ends  of 
both  parent  and  teacher,  so  in  the  future  co-opera- 
tion may  ensure  success.  Canon  Skrine  heads  his 
chapter  on  Parents  M  A  neglected  Factor,1*  The 
exploiting  of  this  hitherto  unused  power  is  one  of 
the  tasks  to  which  educational  pioneers  and 
inventors  must  turn  their  attention. 


THE    STUDY   OF    TENNYSON'S    POEMS, 

By  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A. 

Author  of  M  Words  and  their  Use,"  4I  Introduction  to 
Poetry,"  **  A  Primer  of  Wordsworth. 

Lines  of  Study, 

THE  first  thing  in  reading  Tennyson— in  trying 
to  bring  out,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  disci- 
plinary value,  literary  and  moral,  of  his 
poetry — is  to  give  reasons  which  will  appeal  to  the 
pupil  for  commencing  such  a  study.  So  long  as 
the  pupil  believes  that  u  Tennyson  is  rot,"  or  that 
"  poetry  doesn't  matter/'  no  satisfactory  work  can 
be  done.  He  must  be  led  to  believe,  by  evidence 
which  appeals  to  him  on  his  own  plane  of  intelli- 
gence, that  Tennyson  is  essential,  and  that,  of  all 
excellent  things,  poetry  "matters"  most.  Con* 
vincing  reasons  must  be  stated  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
open  his  Tennyson  with  some  kind  of  appreciation 
of  what  he  is  to  find  there.  This  leading,  which 
is  education  proper,  is  the  function  of  the  teacher, 
lo  order  to  bring  the  pupil  to  the  right  state  of 
mind  in  which  to  begin  reading  Tennyson,  fruitful 
use  may  be  made  of  the  following  lines  of 
thought : 

L— It  should  be  a  Point  of  Honour  with  us 
all  to  Rise  to  our  Opportun sties, 

"  Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants  ;  ser- 
vants of  the  Sovereign  or  State;  servants  of  fame  : 
and  servants  of  business  M  (Bacon,  "  Of  Place  "), 

One  of  you  may  be  appointed  to  an  important 
post :  he  will  try  to  administer  it  justly,  and  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  those 
who  set  him  there;  to  use  his  influence  wisely; 
not  to  shirk  his  responsibilities ;  to  recognise  that 
noblesse  oblige,  that  power  means  service,  and  that 
service  has  its  own  obligations.  Another  may 
inherit  money  ;  a  third  may  inherit  land  :  these, 
too,  will  try  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  inheri- 
tance ;  they  will  not  waste  it,  or  neglect  it ;  they 
will  rise,  if  they  are  not  mean  men  and  women,  to 
the  opportunities  which  are  offered  to  them.     Now, 
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certain  opportunities  are  offered  in  common  to  us 
all.  Religion  is  one  of  them,  citizenship  is  another  ; 
others  are  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum,  of 
the  National  Gallery,  sunshine,  love,  and  art.  To 
these  inheritances,  likewise,  certain  duties  and 
obligations  belong.  The  privilege  of  religious 
communion  imposes  a  moral  obligation.  Patriotic 
duties  attach  to  the  blessing  of  citizenship. 
Sunshine  demands  cheerfulness.  The  power  of 
love  implies  the  restraints  of  loyalty  and  faith. 
Of  course,  we  can  run  away  from  these  things. 
We  can  renounce  our  inheritance,  as  it  is  said. 
But  this  is  a  mean  thing  to  do,  a  cowardly 
view  to  take  of  life.  We  should  meet  life  with 
open  hands,  gladly  taking  its  gifts,  and  using  them 
as  best  we  can.  It  was  a  wise  man  who  said, 
"  One  day  we  shall  be  called  to  account  for  all  the 
good  things  which  we  saw,  but  which  we  did  not 
enjoy." 

II. — English    Poetry   is    the    Inheritance  *>f 
English  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  point  of  honour  having  been  established, 
the  teacher  has  no  difficulty  in  applying  the 
general  statement  to  poetry  in  particular.  He 
represents  poetry  as  an  inherited  possession. 
Among  the  good  things  which  we  ought  to  enjoy 
is  our  inheritance  of  poetry.  Great  poetry  is  one 
of  the  blessings  which  all  of  us  share  in  common  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  great  English  poetry,  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  duty  of  the  youth  of  England  to  learn 
to  use  what  they  inherit.  There  is  a  splendid  list 
of  poets,  from  Chaucer  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  Alfred  Tennyson  in  the  nineteenth — five  hun- 
dred years  of  English  history  adorned  by  the 
writings  of  Englishmen.  It  would  be  a  cowardly 
act,  a  sorry  and  foolish  piece  of  laziness,  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  that  bequest ;  to  let  all  that 
beauty,  which  belongs  to  us,  slip  away  from  our 
hands  and  hearts ;  wilfully  to  shut  our  eyes  in  the 
presence  of  so  sublime  a  spectacle,  or,  if  we  open 
our  eyes,  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  appreciate  it, 
not  to  rise  to  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it.  For 
taste  in  beauty  requires  cultivating  ;  a  sense  of 
proportion  is  wanted  ;  we  must  know  the  elements 
that  compose  it  ;  we  must  learn  how  to  see.  This 
is  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  inheritance  of 
literature.  We  have  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
enjoying  it. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
introduce  some  kind  of  general  account  of  what  is 
expected  from  poetry — of  the  advantage  or  reward 
of  studying  it.  The  precise  language  to  be  chosen 
must  be  determined  in  each  instance  by  the  age 
and  class  of  the  pupils.  But,  before  the  poems  of 
Tennyson  are  set  for  study  in  detail,  the  pupil 
should  be  brought  to  know  what  aim  or  end  they 
are  to  serve.  The  following  suggestions  are  made 
for  the  concluding  portion  of  this  preliminary 
survey. 

III. — The  Relation  of  Poetry  to  Life. 

Great  poetry  has  this  advantage  over  all  other 
human   labours:  it  comes  nearest  to  truth.     We 


should  always  be  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  poetry. 
We,  who  are  proud  of  our  inheritance,  who  neither 
neglect  it  through  indifference  nor  despise  it 
through  ignorance,  should  always  be  keen  to  assert 
its  magnificent  claim  to  a  very  real  and  an  actual 
value  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  life.  We  should 
always  resist  to  the  utmost  the  far  too  common 
belief  that  poetry  is  an  ornament — a  kind  of  extra, 
as  it  were — adding  culture  and  refinement,  and  a 
decorative  fringe  to  knowledge,  but  yielding  no 
gain  or  profit  to  the  practical  man  engaged  in 
ordinary  business.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  true. 
Poetry,  as  the  truest  expression  of  the  deepest 
insight  into  life,  is  the  most  necessary  form  of 
knowledge,  the-  study  least  to  be  neglected  by  all 
who  care  to  know  what  is  true,  and  real,  and 
abiding  in  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  the  world. 
We  must  have  something  to  hold  fast  by  as  the 
things  of  this  world  rush  past  us.  Our  friends 
disappear,  an  accident  removes  them ;  our  hopes 
elude  us,  ambition  deceives ;  we  grope  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  clutch  at  the  wind  ;  we  climb  to  the 
heights,  and  fresh  heights  emerge  ;  kings  rise  and 
fall ;  great  peoples  vanish  ;  everywhere  is  change, 
everything  is  unexpected,  everyone  errs ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  these  shifting  standards  of  judgment 
and  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  poets  that  we  must  look 
for  the  nearest  utterance  to  truth — to  the  men  who 
purposely  retire  a  little  way  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  who  came  down  into  the  world  as  from  a 
mountain,  and  the  skin  of  their  faces  shone,  and 
they  brought  in  their  hands  a  tablet  of  stone,  on 
which  their  poetry  was  inscribed.  The  seer  dies ; 
for  thirty  days  the  people  mourn  him  in  the  valley ; 
the  people  vanish,  or  are  dispersed;  the  valleys 
and  the  hills  are  moved  :  the  one  thing  true  is  the 
writing  on  the  stone,  the  one  thing  sure  is  the 
shining  face : 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

Let  us  grasp  this  truth  while  we  can.  The 
ordinary  man  does  not  know  the  forces  that  move 
a  poet.  He  vaguely  believes  that  a  poet  is  an 
unpractical  man,  speaking  an  unnatural  language. 
The  further  the  ordinary  man  is  removed  from  a 
share  of  the  poet's  insight  the  more  he  tends  to 
regard  the  "  seer  "  as  a  dreamer,  and  to  look  on 
his  resources  of  metre,  rhyme,  and  so  forth,  as 
artificial  aids  and  appliances.  But,  though  the 
brutish  man  knoweth  it  not,  the  fact  is  that  the 
poets  live  the  truest  and  the  most  real  life,  and 
they  speak  the  most  natural  language.  It  is  we 
who  are  unpractical  and  unnatural — we,  with  our 
broken  sentences  and  our  half-formed  ideas ;  we, 
who  are  content  to  know  only  the  surface  of  things, 
who  speak  and  act  without  once  possessing  our 
soul,  without  once  realising  the  truth  that,  behind 
our  daily  occupation,  the  petty  round  of  our  affairs, 
beyond  the  business  of  the  market  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  circus,  there  lies  an  unexplored  world  of 
beauty  and  truth,  a  world  of  complete  satisfaction 
for  the  highest  human  capacity,  a  world  from 
which  we  may  derive  courage,  and  hope,  and  faith 
to  help  us  in  this  world  we  live  in.     For  poetry — 
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let  us  be  clear  about  this— is  no  mere  ornament  of 
life,  no  mere  mechanical  plaything  invented  for  our 
amusement  and  our  distraction.  Poetry  is  life  — 
life  triumphant,  life  realised,  life  at  its  highest. 
Poetry  that  falls  short  of  this  standard  is  like  an 
echo  in  a  dream.  Poetry  that  does  not  make  for 
human  excellence  is  an  idol  with  feet  of  clay. 
The  poet,  like  Jacob  at  Luz,  consecrates  the  com- 
monplace. He  makes  a  Beth-el  of  every  resting- 
place  in  his  journey.  He  takes  the  stone  and  sets 
it  up  as  a  pillar,  and  pours  oil  on  the  top  of  it. 
And  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  though  I 
knew  it  not."  And  he  says,  "  This  is  no  other  than 
the  house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  All 
forms  of  human  expression — all  tongues,  whether 
of  science  or  art — at  their  best  only  come  near  to 
truth.  We  can  never  in  this  life  tell  the  whole 
truth,  all  the  truth.  Life,  and  death,  and  love, 
sunrise,  and  the  movements  of  the  planets,  the 
functions  of  the  body,  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
memory,  prophecy,  identity— there  is  a  mystery 
about  these  things,  even  for  the  most  learned  man, 
and  even  for  the  most  ethereal  child.  Earthly 
knowledge  is  edged  with  mystery ;  it  is  a  country 
with  an  unknown  hinterland.  All  truth  on  earth 
is  approximate  ;  no  knowledge  is  full,  save  of  those 
who,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, see  God  face  to  face ;  but  the  poets  come 
nearest  to  that  truth  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  they  are  to  be  consulted. 

"  Poetry,"  said  Wordsworth,  "  is  the  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
science."  "Poetry,"  said  Shelley,  "redeems 
from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man." 
"  Poetry,"  said  Emerson,  "  sounds  rather  as  if 
copied  out  of  some  invisible  tablet  in  the  Eternal 
mind  than  as  if  arbitrarily  composed  by  a  poet." 

These  are  high  claims  to  make,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  that  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Emerson— and  Matthew  Arnold,  who  might 
be  added — were  themselves  poets  as  well  as 
critics,  so  that  their  views  are  not  impartial.  But 
we  may  quote  the  testimony  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
by  no  means  a  poetical  writer,  who  said  of  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  :  "  From  them  1  seemed  to 
learn  what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happi- 
ness when  all  the  greater  evils  of  life  shall  have 
been  removed ;  and  I  felt  myself  at  once  better  and 
happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence."  These 
"perennial  sources  of  happiness  "  are  precisely  the 
edging  of  mystery  to  which  reference  was  made 
above.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  seize  these  per- 
manent parts  of  human  knowledge,  these  elements 
which  reconcile  and  unify  the  rest,  which  give 
glimpses,  however  dim,  into  the  final  aim  of  all 
existence,  the  causes  why  we  are  here,  the  purpose 
which  our  life  fulfils,  the  single  end  which  it  serves 
through  all  the  ceaseless  changes  of  suffering 
humanity  : — 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off,  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

— Tennyson  ("  In  Aftmoriam"  last  lines). 

The  knowledge  of  poetry  is  a  science  of  sciences, 


a  key  to  the  understanding  of  life.  In  poetry  are 
contained  all  the  other  studies  and  their  branches, 
and  more  than  them  all ;  for  the  language  of  poetry 
expresses  more  clearly  than  any  other  tongue  the 
meaning  of  the  riddles  of  existence.  All  learning 
is  a  wooing  of  truth,  poetry  kisses  its  skirt ;  and  if 
this  is  true  of  poetry  in  general,  it  is  particularly 
true  of  Tennyson,  as  a  study  for  English  boys  and 
girls.  Not  by  any  means  because  the  poems  of 
Tennyson  are  greater  or  better  than  those,  say,  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  or  Dante.  Poetry 
is  not  judged  by  a  competitive  standard  ;  it  serves 
no  purpose  of  criticism  to  ask,  who  is  greater, 
this  poet  or  that  ?  When  once  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  poetry  is  a  serious  study,  to  which 
we  are  bound  to  apply  ourselves  if  we  are  to  rise 
to  the  opportunities  of  life  ;  then  the  question  of 
what  poetry  to  study — especially  what  poetry  to 
study  first — is  determined  on  quite  other  grounds 
than  the  comparative  merits  of  the  poets,  even  if 
such  comparison  could  be  made.  No ;  the  reason, 
briefly,  is  this  :  Tennyson  holds  for  us  the  explana- 
tion of  our  own  times ;  his  poems,  properly  con- 
sidered, are  a  map  of  our  world  ;  a  guide  and  a 
clue  to  the  problems  which  hem  us  in  on  every 
side — problems  of  action,  problems  of  emotion, 
and  most  of  all,  problems  of  conduct,  which  are 
composed  in  equal  parts  of  both. 

The  teacher,  as  has  been  said,  must  judge  for 
himself  how  much  of  the  foregoing  section  is  suit- 
able to  his  pupils.  Something  of  the  kind  they 
will  require,  some  intellectual  stimulus  to  give 
them  what  the  Germans  call  the  Orientirung  of 
poetry — the  points  of  the  mental  compass  when 
Parnassus  is  explored.  They  must  not  go  to 
Tennyson  as  to  a  lesson-book  without  being 
guided  to  realise  what  poetry  is,  and  why  it  is  made. 
The  teacher  may  here  be  referred  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  second  series, 
"  The  Study  of  Poetry,"  "  Wordsworth  "  ;  W.  J. 
Courthope,  C.B.,  "  Life  in  Poetry,  Law  in 
Taste";  Canon  Beeching,  "Two  Lectures  intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  Poetry "  ;  C.  T.  Win- 
chester, "  Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  " 
(New  York,  Macmillan) ;  and  to  L.  Magnus, 
"  Introduction  to  Poetry." 

IV. — Arising  out  of  what  was  said  above,  that 
"  Tennyson  holds  for  us  the  explanation  of  our 
own  times,"  the  teacher  should  now  be  able  to 
interest  his  pupils  from  this  point  of  view,  as  a 
particular  instance  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  life. 

Tennyson  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Another  reason  for  reading  Tennyson  is  this : 
Tennyson  lived  in  the  times  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1809, 
he  died  at  Haslemere,  in  Surrey,  in  1892.  Thus, 
except  for  eight  years  at  the  beginning  and  for 
another  eight  years  at  the  end,  the  span  of  his 
life  coincided  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
More  particularly,  it  coincided  with  the  Nineteenth 
Century  writ  large  :  with  that  period  of  history, 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  a  hundred  years  in  length, 
which  opened  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  which  closed,  within 
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the  memory  of  most  of  us,  at  the  time  of  the 
expansion  of  political  thought  between  the  first 
and  second  jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  dates 
cannot  be  fixed  quite  exactly,  but  between  1832 
and  1887  there  lies  a  period  of  tendencies  and 
experiments  in  politics,  literature,  and  society 
which  can  be  considered  as  a  whole.  It  lies 
between  the  shadow  of  Napoleon  and  the  dawn  of 
the  era  of  trade,  between  the  wars  of  aggression 
and  the  no  less  bitter  warfare  of  competition.  We 
may  render  homage  to  our  great  Queen  by  describ- 
ing that  period  as  the  Victorian  Age,  or  we  may 
call  it  simply  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  point  is, 
that  the  period  immediately  preceded  our  own ; 
we  are  the  children  of  its  spirit,  our  parents  lived 
in  it  and  made  it,  through  its  spirit  we  exist.  What 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  Zeitgeist,  as  the 
Germans  call  it  ?  We  cannot  study  it  more  fruit- 
fully than  in  Tennyson's  poems,  for  Tennyson  grew 
to  manhood  as  the  era  increased  to  its  zenith,  and 
he  sank  to  rest  as  the  new  age  rose  in  its  place. 

This,  in  itself,  gave  the  poet  an  immense  natural 
advantage.  It  gave  him  Shakespeare's  spectacles, 
the  Shakespearean  outlook  on  human  happenings 
and  progress.  If  a  great  man's  lifetime  corresponds 
with  a  definite  period  of  history  his  work  is  sane 
and  uniform,  his  sense  of  proportion  is  satisfied, 
the  limitations  of  knowledge  hardly  irk  him,  and 
he  quits  the  world  with  contentment. 

This  statement  of  the  happy  life  may  be  illus- 
trated (if  the  teacher  chooses)  by  a  contrary 
example.  England's  sorrow  at  Queen  Victoria's 
death  was  deepened  by  the  feeling  that  she  had 
lived  a  year  or  two  too  long.  The  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century — the  age  of  political  and  of 
economic  reconstruction — made  a  strange  twilight 
at  the  evening  of  her  days  and  broke  its  rounded 
peace. 

Tennyson  escaped  that  fate — the  fate  of  survival 
into  a  new  age — by  five  or  six  years.  In  1892, 
when  he  died,  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  which  struck 
a  new  Imperial  note,  was  still  at  a  five  years'  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Gladstone  was  alive,  Home  Rule  was 
still  a  force  in  politics,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not 
yet  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  it  was  not  till  1899 
that  the  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa.  A  whole 
epoch  of  British  history  was  unwritten  at  the  time 
of  the  poet's  death.  As  Mr.  Aniery  writes  in  the 
Times'  "  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa," 
"  it  required  the  touchstone  of  a  great  war  to  make 
the  Empire  feel  its  unity."  The  truth  of  this  pro- 
position is  illustrated  now  every  day  by  facts  and 
proposals  outside  the  limits  of  this  survey.  For 
us,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  Tennyson  represents 
the  nineteenth  century  in  England.  His  is  the 
master-voice  of  its  ripe  and  gathered  experience. 
Through  him  they  speak,  though  dead — the  men 
and  women  whom  we  mourn.  He  is  thrilled  by 
their  hopes  and  fears,  his  poems  shine  .with  their 
ideals  ;  we  must  know  him  if  we  would  know  them. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  PLAN  FOR  AN  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE  LABORATORY  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION   ROOM. 

By  R.  Wallace  Stewart,  D.Sc.  (London). 
Science  Organiser  to  London  Education  Committee. 

A  SATISFACTORY  plan  for  a  laboratory  and 
demonstration  room  for  practical  instruction 
in  general  elementary  science  is,  in  these 
days,  an  important  requirement  in  the  general  plan 
of  a  secondary  or  higher  elementary  school.  The 
arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  plan  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  for,  while  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
all  the  essential  requirements  for  demonstration 
and  for  elementary  practical  work  in  both  physics 
and  chemistry,  it  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  over 
elaboration  in  fitting  and  equipment,  and  to  keep 
the  cost  as  low  as  possible. 

The  following  points  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  writer  in  attempting  to  think  out 
a  suitable  plan  for  a  general  science  room  may 
therefore  be  of  some  general  interest. 

If  the  arrangement  indicated  in  Fig.  1  be  taken 
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Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  S.W. 


Fig.    1. 

as  the  starting  point  of  a  satisfactory  plan,  some 
general  results  may  be  deduced  as  to  the  best  dimen- 
sions to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  economy  of 
floor  space.  The  working  benches  BBBB  are 
single  benches  facing  the  demonstration  table  D. 
The  wall  benches  C  C  are  slate  shelves  cased  over  to 
carry  the  balances  which  are,  in  this  way,  so  placed 
that  the  scholars  in  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the 
benches  may  conveniently  use  the  balances  in  the 
right  and  left  cases  respectively.  In  this  arrange- 
ment there  are  certain  dimensions  which  are  fixed 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  These  limits 
are  shown  in  the  plan  of  Fig.  2  and  give  the 
following  initial  dimensional  data  : — 

The  distance  A  B  is  10  feet. 

The  sum  of  the  distances  C  D  and  E  F  is  10  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  a  working  place,  abed,  are 
5  feet  x  2  feet  6  inches. 
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n  these  data  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  best 
ement  and  dimensions  for  this  particular 
If  the  space  outside  the  working  area 
:  S  (Fig.  2)  be  taken  as  "  waste  "  space,  the 
e  advantages  of  different  arrangements  may 
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Fig.  2. 

lpared  by  comparing  the  areas  of  "  waste" 
«tce  per  working  place  in  each  case.  Sup- 
le  arrangement  is  that  of  n  benches  each 
ng  m  places,  then  the  area  of  the  "  waste  " 
3ace  per  working  place  is  {15/n  -f  50/w  + 
)  square  feet.  This  area  is  evidently  de- 
l  by  increasing  m  or  w,  and  therefore  the 
the  number  of  places  the  greater  the 
ly  of  floor  space.  Further,  if,  with  n 
s  of  m  places  each,  the  length  of  each 
is  increased  one  place  length,  n  additional 
are  provided  at  the  cost  of  an  increase 
•  square  feet  of  waste  space  per  place. 
e  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  benches 
reased  by  one,  m  additional  places  are 
5d  at  the  cost  of  an  increase  of  50/w 
feet  of  waste  space  per  place.  In  each  case 
:rease  in  accommodation  is  an  economy  of 
>ace;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  m  is  less  than 
s  best  to  increase  the  length  of  the  benches, 
b  is  greater  than  in  then  it  is  best  to  increase 
mber  of  benches.  This  indicates  that  the 
rrangement  is  that  for  which  m  =  in.  This 
is  perhaps  most  simply  evident  from  the 
eration  that,  from  any  number  of  places,  m  n, 
ing,  say,  with  m  small  and  n  large,  economy 
ce  is  affected  by  increasing  m  and  reducing  n 
»=  2*. 

ice,  for  this  particular    plan,  and  with    the 
dimensions  here  taken,  it  may  be  stated : 
That  the  arrangement  most   economical   of 
pace  is  that  in  which  m  =  i>r . 


lvalue  of  the  ratio  mjn  is  evidently  determined  liy  the  dimen- 
» working  place.     As  a  general  rule,  when  A  B  -  C  1»  +  K  F,  we 

'  =  ^  (Fig.  2),  hut  if  A  B  lie  denoted  by  .r  and  C  U  +  E  F  by^, 

geoeral  result  is  »//«  =  y\x   .  °Lf. 
ab 


(b)  That  the  economy  increases  as  mn,  the 
number  of  places,  increases. 

There  are,  however,  at  least  two  considerations, 
arising  out  of  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  which 
set  a  practical  limit  to  the  value  of  mn.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  balances  available  for 
each  bench  is  four,  and  therefore  there  cannot  well 
be  more  than  eight  places. in  a  bench.  Secondly, 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  space  in  front  of  the 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  demonstration  table 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  utilised.  Although  the 
arrangement  where  m  =  in  is  theoretically  the  best 
for  m  n  places,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  arrangement 
approximating  to  this  is  nearly  as  good.  For 
example,  for  twenty-four  places  an  arrangement 
of  four  benches,  each  of  six  places,  is  practically  as 
good  as  the  impossible  theoretical  one. 

For  this  type  of  plan,  therefore,  the  following 
arrangements  are  suitable  and  economical  of  floor 
space : — 


'   No.  of 
Benches. 

1 

Places  per 
Bench. 

No.  of 
Places. 

18 

Dimensions  of 
Room. 

25  ft.  x  25  ft. 

Floor  space 
per  place. 

"  Waste  " 
floor  space 
per  place. 

1 

3 

6 

(sq.  ft.) 
35 

<sq.  ft-) 
23 

2 

4 

6 

24 

30  ft.  X  25  ft. 

3i 

19 

3 

4 

8 

3a 

30  ft.  X  30  ft. 

28 

16 

4 

5 

8 

40 

35  ft.  X  30  ft. 

26 

'4 

The  second  and  third  arrangements,  providing 
places  for  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  scholars 
respectively,  are  evidently  the  most  suitable  for 
ordinary  class  work. 

For  any  of  these  arrangements  some  elaboration 
of  the  initial  simple  plan  is  desirable.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  benches  may,  with  advantage, 
be  increased  to  three  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
room  should  be  increased  so  as  to  give  space  at  the 
back  for  a  bench   fitted  with  gas  and  water  and 
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Fir..  3.— A.  Blackboard,  &c.  WW.  Wall  j.puce  for  storages,  Cup- 
boards  and  Wall  apparatus.  PP.  Platform.  K.  Bench  for  general 
apparatus.  HH.  Hood  over  part  of  K.  S.  Large  >ink.  F.  Blowpipe 
bench. 
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suitable  for  work  of  a  general  character.  The 
available  floor  space  round  the  demonstration  table 
has  also  to  be  planned  out  for  the  accommodation 
of  storage  cupboards  and  wall  apparatus.  These 
changes  in  dimensions  will  involve  a  slight  change 
in  the  best  value  for  mjn.  If  5^  ft.  x  t\  ft.  be 
taken  as  the  dimensions  of  a  place  and  if  7.\  ft.  be 
added  to  the  length  of  the  room,  then  the  best  value 
of  mjn  is  44/25,  that  is,  m  must  be  rather  less  than 
2if.  Hence  the  second  and  fourth  arrangements 
for  twenty-four  and  forty  places  respectively  are 
most  suitable  to  these  revised  dimensions.  The 
plan  given  in  Fig.  3  indicates,  on  these  lines,  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  twenty-four  places. 
The  revised  details  for  this  room  are  : — 


No.  of 
Benches 

Places  per 
Bench. 

No.  of 
Places. 

Dimensions  of 
Room. 

Floor  space 
per  place. 

"Waste"  floor 

space  per 

place. 

4 

6 

24 

35  ft.  x  25  ft. 

(sq.  ft.) 
36 

<*q.  ft.) 
22 

Where  provision  has  to  be  made  for  practical 
work  in  both  chemistry  and  physics  the  design  of 
the  working  bench  is  a  most  important  item.  A 
simple  table  bench,  without  water  laid  on,  costs 
little,  and,  as  its  width  need  not  exceed  20  ins.,  it  is 
economical  of  floor  space.  It  is,  however,  very  in- 
convenient and  necessitates  the  provision  of  a  bench 
supplied  with  water  (and  fitted  with  sinks  at  points 
opposite  the  spaces  between  the  working  benches) 
in  place  of  one  of  the  balance  cases.  Experience 
goes  to  show  that  wherever  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  provision  it  is  worth  the  extra  cost  in  money 
and  floor  space  to  provide  the  benches  with  water 
and  gas.     Figs.  4  and  5  indicate  the  details  of  a 
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Fig.  4.-  D.  Drawer  space.  C.  Cupboard  space.  W.  Space  for  Gas 
and  Water  supply,  and  Waste  system.  A.  Doors  giving  access  to  W. 
S.  Sink.      BB.   Shelves. 


Fig.  5.-BB.   Shelves.     SS.  Sink      W.  Watertap.     G.  Gas.     D.  Small 
Drawer. 

bench  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  width  of  the 
bench  is  kept  as  small  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
long  narrow  sinks,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 


the  water  and  gas  supply  is  simple  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive.  Fig.  4  shows  an  end  view  of 
the  bench  top  for  two  places,  and  Fig.  5  is  t 
sketch  of  the  front  of  the  bench.  From  these 
two  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  portion  of 
the  top,  for  a  width  of  20  ins.,  up  to  the  bevelled 
edge  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  quite  clear  for  use  as  a 
bench  for  physical  experiments,  while  the  back 
portion,  10  inches  wide,  contains  the  sinks  and  is 
simply  fitted  with  the  accessories  necessary  for 
chemical  work.  The  cost  of  the  bench  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  fitted 
with  drawers  and  cupboards,  but  if  drawers  arc 
omitted  the  cost  comes  within  very  reasonable 
limits.  If  simple  table  benches,  20  inches  wide, 
are  used,  then  the  dimensions  of  a  working  place, 
may  be  30  in.  x  50  in.,  and  for  economical  spacing 
we  should  have  mjn  =  4/3.  Hence,  with  these 
benches,  suitable  details  for  convenient  laboratories 
would  be — 


No.  of 
Benches. 


No.  of 

places 

per  bench. 


No.  of 
Places. 


Dimensions  of 
Room. 


Floor  spa< 
per  place. 


30  ft.  x  22  ft. 
34  ft.  x  27  ft. 


4 


Waste-to 

space  per 

place. 


(sq.  ft.) 
33 


(sq.ft.) 
*3 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  treatment'herc 
adopted  to  determine  the  "  best  "  arrangement  of 
benches  for  a  particular  type  of  plan  may  be 
applied  to  any  general  plan  taken  as  a  starting 
point. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  CONCERTS., 

By  Arthur  H.  Pkppin,  B.A. 
Organist  and  Director  of  Music  in  Clifton  College. 

A  SCHOOL  music-master  who  is  trying  to 
make  his  art  an  element  in  school  life  will 
find  in  school  concerts,  in  most  cases,  a 
useful  weapon  ready  to  his  hand.  The  object  of 
this  paper  will  be  to  set  forth  a  few  practical  hints 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  weapon  may  bt 
most  effectively  used. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  clearly 
in  mind  a  somewhat  obvious  distinction  involved 
in  the  term  "  educational  value."  It  is  possible  to 
use  the  words  "  musical  education  "  to  mean  either 
the  training  in  the  technique  and  science  of  music 
of  one  who  is  meant  to  be  a  performer,  or  the 
training  of  one  who  has  no  desire  to  be  a  performer 
in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  art 
School  concerts  can  be  used  to  further  both  these 
forms  of  musical  education,  but  it  will  be  well,  in 
their  arrangement,  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  two  functions.  In  practice  they  will 
largely  overlap  ;  for  instance,  a  piano  or  violin 
recital  given  to  a  school  will  be  at  once  a  lesson  to 
the  piano  or  violin  pupils  in  the  technique  of  their 
instrument,  and  a  lesson  to  all  in  musical  appre- 
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ciation.  The  adequate  performance  of  one  of 
Handel's  choruses  by  a  school  choir  may  tend  to 
foster  an  admiration  for  Handel's  choral  writing 
in  all  the  listeners,  whilst  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  chorus  which  the  performers  must  have 
acquired  will  have  been  a  valuable  education  in 
taste  to  all  of  them.  In  reading  the  remarks  which 
follow  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this 
overlapping  of  functions. 

With  the  modifications,  then,  demanded  by 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances  in  different 
schools,  it  will  be  desirable  so  far  as  possible  to 
arrange,  from  time  to  time,  concerts  of  two  classes, 
A  and  B : — 

A.  Concerts  given  by  pupils  to  their  fellows. 

B.  Concerts  given  to  the  whole  school  by  mature 
and  finished  performers. 

The  main  object  of  Class  A  will  be  the  musical 
education  of  the  performers,  though  it  should  also 
cultivate  interest  and  appreciation  in  all. 

The  main  object  of  Class  B  will  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  interest  and  appreciation  in  all,  though  it 
will  also  be  an  assistance  in  the  musical  education 
of  young  performers. 

The  ways  in  which  concerts  of  Class  A  can  be 
made  useful  in  the  education  of  those  who  perform 
are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need  mention.  The 
chance  of  playing  at  a  concert  is  usually  a  stimulus 
to  practice,  and  in  every  well-regulated  school  the 
honour  of  representing  the  school  in  music  should 
appeal  to  many  boys  as  worth  striving  for  as  much 
as  the  honour  of  representing  it  in  cricket  or  foot- 
ball. The  advantage  of  this  stimulus  may  be 
developed  to  the  utmost  by  announcing  to  several 
pupils  early  in  the  term  that  a  selection  of  per- 
formers at  the  next  school  concert  will  be  made 
from  among  their  number,  and  that  the  choice 
will  fall  upon  those  who  have  the  most  suitable 
tain's  work  to  show. 

Again,  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
duce some  specimens  of  ensemble  playing  at  a  school 
concert.     Encouragement  may  thus  be  offered  to 
pupils  to   practise   instrumental   duets,  trios  and 
quartets   together,   giving   them   a   taste   for   the 
highest  classes  of  music  which  will  probably  cling 
to  some  of  them  through  life.     Cases  have  been 
known  where  four  boys  have  met  together,  entirely 
of  their  own  initiative,  and  practised  regularly  a 
movement  of  a  string  quartet,  with  the  intention 
of  offering  it  for  performance  at  a  school  concert. 
In  these  cases  the  benefit  to  the  listeners  was,  no 
doubt,  considerable,  whilst  the  educational  advan- 
tage to  the  performers  was  simply  incalculable. 

It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  music  is, 
in  a  special  sense,  a  social  art.  A  large  part  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  can  give  is  a  sympathetic 
*ttord  between  performers  and  listeners.  Real 
F9  having  been  found  in  the  study  of  a  work  of 
vt,  a  natural  and  human  impulse  is  the  desire  to 
communicate  that  joy  to  others.  The  gratification 
of  this  desire  must  evidently  tend  to  a  develop- 
n*ot  of  the  highest  form  of  social  instinct.  The 
°Pporturiity  of  such  an  experience  may  be  made  a 
kgitimate  ground  for  encouraging  a  pupil  to  serious 
work,and  its  enjoyment  may  properly  be  repre- 


sented as  a  high  privilege  and  a  genuine  dis- 
tinction. 

But,  whilst  bearing  these  points  in  mind,  there 
are  cautions  to  be  observed.  There  is  the  danger 
of  'giving  way  to  the  prevalent  sensationalism  in 
the  matter  of  juvenile  prodigies.  This  should  be 
carefully  shunned.  It  is  obviously  undesirable 
that  a  gifted  young  boy  should  be  put  into  a  posi- 
tion where  he  is  likely  to  attract  notice  and 
attention.  The  story  is  told  of  a  famous  cathedral 
organist  and  choir-trainer  of  the  old  school  that, 
whenever  his  solo-boy  had  sung  a  solo  in  an 
anthem  particularly  well,  the  reward  was  a  severe 
thrashing.  This  was  perhaps  carrying  the  reve- 
rence due  to  boyhood  rather  to  extremes ;  but 
evidently,  if  the  story  is  true,  the  old  gentleman 
had  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  dangers  to  charac- 
ter liable  to  spring  from  putting  a  young  boy  into 
a  position  where  his  gifts  were  likely  to  attract 
admiration.  It  would  generally  be  better  to  avoid 
putting  the  youngster  into  such  a  position,  and  to 
spare  him  the  thrashing.  So  it  is  desirable,  as  a 
rule,  to  reserve  the  honourable  distinction  of  a  solo 
performance  at  a  school  concert  for  pupils  who 
have  won  it  by  a  considerable  period  of  serious 
work,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  more 
sensational  success  which  may  sometimes  be  won 
by  juvenile  precocity.  This  point  needs  special 
emphasis  in  the  case  of  vocal  performances,  be- 
cause here  the  success  can  be  gained  at  compara- 
tively slight  cost  of  labour  and  effort,  with  far  less 
artistic  insight,  and  with  an  appreciation  which  is 
as  much  more  intoxicating  as  it  is  less  intelligent. 
As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  treble  solos  from  boys, 
if  admitted  at  all  into  concert  programmes,  should 
be  admitted  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  suggestions  and  cautions  so  far  given  refer 
chiefly  to  the  performers  at  a  school  concert,  but 
the  listeners  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  pro- 
gramme should  be  drawn  up  with  due  regard  to 
variety,  interest  and  attraction.  A  concert  which 
is  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience 
may  help  to  train  them  as  listeners,  and  may  also 
do  a  good  deal  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  school 
music — an  extremely  important  advantage.  The 
natural  tone  of  an  English  public  school  may  be 
healthy  and  strenuous,  but  the  most  thorough- 
going upholder  of  our  education  system  will  hardly 
maintain  that  it  is  artistic.  Any  institution,  there- 
fore, which  may  tend  to  modify  the  Philistinism 
of  the  youthful  Briton  deserves  commendation, 
and  an  increase  in  the  prestige  of  music  throughout 
a  school  must  be  a  powerful  influence  in  this 
direction. 

But,  valuable  though  concerts  of  Class  A  may 
be  as  a  help  towards  a  general  improvement  in 
taste,  it  is  likely  that  performances  of  Class  B  may 
be  even  more  potent  in  this  direction. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  school  music- 
master  is  to  train  listeners.  It  is  most  undesirable 
that  his  influence  should  be  limited  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  who  learn  instru- 
mental music  and  who  sing  in  the  choir.  He 
should  regularly  set  himself  to  create  throughout 
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the  whole  school  a  respectful  appreciation  and  a 
genuine  love  of  his  art.  To  this  end  he  will  find 
concerts  of  Class  B,  properly  made  use  of,  a  most 
powerful  aid. 

In  some  schools  the  resources,  pecuniary  and 
otherwise,  will  make  possible  the  periodical 
arrangement  of  thoroughly  good  orchestral  con- 
certs of  classical  music.  In  others,  where  this  is 
impossible,  such  performances  can  generally  be 
arranged  as  chamber  concerts  given  by  profes- 
sionals or  good  amateurs,  or  piano  and  violin 
recitals  given  by  the  music-masters  themselves. 
In  all  cases  the  programmes  should  be  of  a  very 
high  class,  but  varied  and  attractive. 

The  criticism  will,  of  course,  at  once  be  made 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  schoolboys  to  listen  patiently  to  a  concert 
of  classical  music.  We  will  discuss  this  criticism, 
and  let  it  be  guaranteed  at  once  that  no  statement 
shall  be  made  in  the  following  remarks  which  has 
not  been  carefully  tested  and  verified  by  repeated 
experiment. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  to  force 
a  whole  school  into  a  concert- room  and  there  to 
make  them  listen  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  without 
any  preparation,  to  a  programme  of  classical  music 
would  be  to  court  failure.  The  same  would  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  a  corresponding  audience  of 
adults.  We  should  get  a  sort  of  parody  of  "  Holy 
Cross  Day  "  in  Rome,  as  described  by  Browning. 
But  a  very  different  result  can  be  brought  about 
by  quite  simple  means.  If  the  programme  is 
selected  with  reasonable  care  and  forethought,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  get  the  ordinary  run  of  boys  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  music  of  the  highest  class  is 
a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  it.  This 
familiarity  can'  be  procured  by  giving,  say,  once  a 
week  for  a  month  before  the  concert  informal  per- 
formances at  the  piano  of  the  principal  themes  and 
"  tit-bits  "  of  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  heard  at 
the  concert.  If  these  preliminary  performances 
are  made  reasonably  pleasant  and  attractive,  a 
great  many  boys  will  attend  them  with  eager  in- 
terest. They  will  get  to  know  the  themes  well, 
their  interest  and  expectation  will  be  aroused,  they 
will  come  to  the  concert-room  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion, and  the  result  will  probably  be  that  the 
concert  will  be  a  brilliant  success.  By  these 
simple  means  it  has  been  brought  about  that  the 
500  boys  forming  the  audience  at  a  large  public 
school  have  encored  a  movement  of  a  Beethoven 
Symphony,  and  compositions  by  Bach,  Wagner, 
and  Brahms,  with  absolute  unanimity  and  the 
utmost  enthusiasm*  and  conversions  to  the  cult  of 
the  best  music  have  "been  numerous  and  complete, 
with  results  that  must  obviously  be  of  far-reaching 
value.  It  cannot,  then,  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  familiarity  with  good  art  is  bound  to 
produce,  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases,  a  love 
for  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  people,  who 
are  naturally  and  healthily  susceptible  to  enthu- 
siasm. If  the  results  thus  indicated  are  not 
immediately  attained  in  their  completeness,  per- 
sistency is  bound  to  bring  them  about  in  the  long 
run,  and  the  school  music-master  who  thus  persists 


will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
dealt  a  sound  blow  at  British  Philistinism,  and 
done  an  effective  piece  of  work  towards  improving 
the  national  taste. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  IN  GEOMETRY, 
WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  ORDER 
AND  A  SYLLABUS. 

By    E.    Buddkn,    M.A.,    B.Sc. 
Grammar  School,  Macclesfield. 

ALTHOUGH  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the 
teaching  of  geometry  is  to  be  carried  on 
have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  nothing  has 
so  far  been  done  to  establish  a  logical  order  of  the 
subject  based  upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
definition.  We  can  scarcely  hope  for  any  real 
general  improvement  in  the  subject  as  a  means  of 
education  until  some  satisfactory  settlement  is 
arrived  at  on  these  vital  points. 

The  primary  definitions  are  those  of  plane, 
straight  line,  angle,  parallels,  and  ratio. 

Plane  and  Straight  Line. — Euclid  assumes1 
explicitly  that  a  straight  line  exists  through  any 
two  points,  infinitely  producible  and  unique  in 
position,  and  also  that  there  exists  a  surface  (the 
plane)  containing  the  join  of  any  two  of  its  points. 
Now  whilst  the  plane  cannot  be  deduced  from 
these  properties  of  the  straight  line,  intersecting 
straight  lines  give  no  results  without  the  plane. 
Again,  the  plane  may  be  defined  independently  by " 
the  congruence,  two  and  two,  of  any  three  planes 
or  parts  of  a  plane ; a  but  this  does  not  give 
(independently)  the  straight  line  as  the  intersection 
of  two  planes. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  straight  line 
and  plane,  though  capable  of  independent  defi- 
nition, are  really  interdependent,  because  the 
definitions,  though  sufficing  as  tests  to  separate 
the  straight  line  and  plane  from  other  lines  and 
surfaces,  fail  independently  to  give  the  properties 
of  intersecting  lines  or  planes.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  a  real  definition  from  a  mere  test;  a 
sphere  turned  in  a  lathe  is  tested  by  a  calliper,  but 
its  definition  by  this  test  would  not  lead  directly 
to  its  fundamental  property. 

Euclid  assumes  further,  implicitly,  in  I.  6  (equal 
angles  in  a  triangle  subtend  equal  sides),  that  a 
straight  line  can  be  reversed  upon  itself.  This  fact  is 
fundamental,  and  necessary  for  a  proof  of  the 
theorem,  but  it  is  not  axiomatic.  If  a  line  AB  is 
turned  over  to  bring  A  on  B  and  B  somewhere 
along  the  line,  it  is  not  at  once  obvious  that  B 
comes  on  A.  This  can,  and  should,  be  proved. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  principle  deducible  from  the 
properties  explicitly  given. 

Two  further  assumptions  are  implicitly  made  in 
I.    4    and   5  (congruent  and    isosceles  triangles) ; 

1  Excluding  the  parallel-axiom. 

"  Whitworth'g  teM  of  a  plane  ;  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Laplace. 
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planes  coincide  when  three  non-coil inear 
ncide,  and  that  an  angle  can  be  reversed — 
he  two  faces  of  a  plane  angle  are  con- 
rhese  principles  again  are  necessary,  and 
aot  axiomatic,  hut  may  be  deduced  from 
rties  explicitly  given.  It  is  most  impor- 
lotice  that  no  proof  of  I.  5,  or  6,  no 
proof  of  the  congruence  of  two  triangles, 
metrical  proof  of  I.  15  (vertically  opposite 
in  be  given  without  using  the  reversi- 
he  plane,  straight  line,  and  angle.  Their 
mot  be  derived  by  the  use  of  one  side  of 
only  (translation  and  rotation) ;  if  they 
vo  spherical  triangles  with  three  ele- 
ual,   but   of  contrary  aspect,  would   be 

int  of  attention  to  this  principle  of  re- 
invalidates  almost  all  the  first  links  of 
bains  of  theorems.  It  also  obscures  the 
ling  of  bisector  of  angle  and  perpen- 
The  primary  bisector  is  the  line  about 
i  part  turns  over  on  to  the  other  ;  from  this 
3ary  bisector  of  rotation  can  be  derived, 
:he  reversible  bisector  cannot  be  derived 
rotational.  The  perpendicular  in  the 
r  is  the  reversible  bisector  of  a  straight 
is  almost  invariably  used  as  such,  as  in 
les  triangle  and  circle. 
ily  illustrate  the  principle  of  reversibility 
le,  &c,  just  as  we  illustrate  bisectors  or 
ai  figures,  by  folding  over  a  sheet  of 
plane  is  the  only  surface  reversible  in 
bout  any  two  points,  and  a  straight  line 
kind  of  line  about  which  a  surface  can 
sd,  so  that  we  have  straight  line  and 
ciated  in  this  process  of  reversing.  The 
ne  is  clearly  an  axis  of  rotation,  but 
he  idea  of  a  fold  is  easier  for  beginners. 
:,  I  think,  that  we  must  look  for  a 
:>f  both  plane  and  straight  line. 
by  turning  over  we  establish  the  sym- 
he  isosceles  triangle  and  circle,  without 
congruent  triangles  ;  but  the  complete 
mgruent  triangles  cannot  be  established 
le  use  of  the  symmetry  of  the  isosceles 
r  circle.  Symmetry,  as  a  process,  is 
intecedent  to  congruence  (turning  over 
)laue  rotation  and  translation).  As  the 
of  similar  figures  derive  ultimately  from 
slogram,  which  derives  from  congruent 
Are  have  the  complete  logical  order, 
ky,  Congruence,  Similarity.  It  is 
btly,  I  think  — agreed  that  parallels 
j  very  early,  and  the  area  of  the  paral- 
lot  very  late.  In  other  respects  than 
re  mentioned,  order  is  largely  a  matter 
te  proofs  being  practically  the  same  with 

-The  supposed  difficulty  in  the  defini- 
te has  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  define 
magnitude  instead  of  as  a  figure,  the  old 
>n "  or  "opening"  being  now  often 
y  "amount  of  rotation." 

can  only  tell  what    fraction  of  a  com- 
le)  turn   an   angle  is  by  seeing  koiv  its 


plant  figure  repeats  into  the  complete  turn.  Logically 
the  mistake  is  a  (fsrtpov  *portpov  of  the  same  kind  as 
defining  straight  line  by  "  amount  of  length "  or 
of  uniform  motion,  which  are  the  kinds  of  magni- 
tude measured  by  the  figure  of  a  straight  line.  It 
is  the  plane  figure  of  .an  angle  that  measures  the 
amount  of  rotation,  and  it  is  only  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  two  such  figures  that  we  know  that  two 
plane  rotations  are  equal.  Euclid  I.  15  proves 
that  opposite  angles  at  a  point  are  congruent.  The 
proof  of  this  by  mere  rotation  involves  us  in  this 
dilemma :  either  we  measure  the  angles,  say  on  a 
circle,  and  are  then  involved  in  the  difficulties  of 
incommensurables  and  limits,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  proof — its  only  merit— disappears,  or  we 
argue  in  a  circle,  since  we  can  only  prove  that  the 
rotations  of  opposite  parts  of  the  rotating  line  are 
equal  by  showing  that  the  plane  figures  of  their 
angles  are  congruent.  And  the  mere1  rotation 
proof  of  I.  32  (angles  of  a  triangle  =  2  right  angles) 
can  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  prove  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  Thus  the  rotation  definition  of 
angle  is  clearly  useless  for  proving  the  funda- 
mental theorems.  It  is,  moreover,  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  modern  geometry,  which 
treats  the  subject  by  means  of  figure  only,  without 
mensuration. 

Parallels. — The  definition  of  parallels  is  two- 
fold. If  the  angles  «,  0  in  the  figure,  made  by  two 
lines  a,  b  with  a  third,  are  unequal,  Euclid  says 


that  a,  b  are  non-parallel  (i.e.,  they  meet),  in 
addition  to  defining  parallels  as  lines  that  do  not 
meet. 

The  modern  definition  of  parallels  as  lines  that 
make  a  =  0  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  but  it  is 
insufficient  unless  made  twofold ;  we  ought  to 
define  lines  as  non-parallel  which  make  a^/3 ;  we 
can  then  deduce  all  the  necessary  theorems. 
There  is,  however,  the  special  difficulty  of  proving 
that  non-parallel  lines  meet ;  this  is  not  axiomatic, 
and,  though  difficult,  it  ought  to  be  proved. 

Ratio. — Owing  to  Euclid's  unfortunate  deriva- 
tion of  proportional  division  of  lines  from  the 
ratios  of  areas,  it  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  Sixth  Book  consists  of  two  quite 
distinct  sets  of  properties. 

Euclid  VI.  2  ...  18,  20  (first  part),  21,  24, 
26  ...  32  are  geometrical.  If  Z  is  a  length 
absolutely  invariable,  and  W  determined  by  the 
ordinary  construction  for  a  fourth  proportional  to 
Y,  X,  Z,  we  can  define  the  ratio  X,  Y  as  \V,  and 
we  can  prove  that  W  is  unique  when  X,  Y  are 
given,   without   the    aid  of   number.     We  readily 


Independent,  that  is,  of  the  theory  of  parallels. 
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derive    all    the   above    properties.     These,   then, 
belong  to  geometry  of  figure  or  of  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eudid  VI,  if  19,  &c,  are 
mensurational,  and  require  the  use  of  number  to 
express  relations  of  areas  to  lengths.  Numerical 
treatment  is  also  required  for  trigonometry,  alge- 
braic geometry,  and  applied  mathematics  gene- 
rally, and  is,  I  think,  easier  for  the  beginner  than 
the  purely  geometrical.  But  the  above  distinction 
is  an  important  one  in  the  construction  of  a 
syllabus,  as  the  first  set  of  properties  (propor- 
tional division)  offers  no  greater  difficulty  than 
Euclid's  First  Book,  whereas  the  second  set 
presents  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  as  his  Second 
Book,  which  it  logically  follows* 

The  proposal  of  examining  boards  to  accept 
proofs  for  commensurables  only  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, because  we  must  use  incommensurables  in 
the  geometrical  construction  of  a  square  root,  and 
of  trigonometrical  ratios  {s  in  60^,  &c«)  J  and  in  the 
equation  of  a  straight  line  ax  +  by  ■+■  c  ■■  o,  some 
values  of  x  and  y  must  be  incommensurable.  It  is 
only  by  finding  simpler  methods  of  meeting  the 
difficulties,  not  by  ignoring  them,  that  we  can 
hope  to  improve  our  teaching*  Moreover,  the 
proposal  is  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  modern 
arithmetic,  which  rightly  aims  at  one  mode  of 
expression  for  all  numbers,  by  decimals ;  whereas 
a  separate  treatment  for  commensurables  divides 
numbers  sharply  into  two  sets.  There  is  a  special 
disadvantage,  generally  overlooked,  in  expressing 
ratios  by  fractions  p/qt  viz.,  that  the  ratio  appears 
as  two,  and  is  read  as  two  (p  over  q)  instead  of  as 
one. 

The  difficulty  is  most  easily  met  by  supposing 
magnitudes  to  be  measured  by  decimals,  and 
regarding  every  decimal,  terminating  or  infinitely 
continued,  as  representing  a  number. 

Numbers  were  origin  ally  derived  by  measuring 
magnitudes  in  terms  of  a  given  unit,  and  a 
number  a*  is  defined  as  greater  or  less  than  *t 
according  as  the  magnitude  measured  by  p  units  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  measured  by  *  units.  As 
the  unit  is  arbitrary,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  m  $  v  according  as  m  Z  J  *  Z,  where  Z  is  any 
magnitude. 


ag 


Two  magnitudes,  X,  Y,  may  be  measured  by  a 
decimal  scale,1  showing  tenths,  hundredths,  Sec. 
If  an  end  of  X  coincides  with  one  of  Y  at  a  unit 
division,  their  other  ends  will  be  separated  by 
some  scale  divisions,  unless  X  =  Y.  So  that  the 
measures  of  unequal  magnitudes,  t\$M  unequal 
numbers,  are  represented  by  different  decimals, 
and  equal  numbers  by  the  same  decimal. 

The  fundamental  theorems  of  proportional 
division  and  ratios  of  areas  are  readily  derived, 
commensurables  and  incommensurables  being 
treated   by   one   process.     The   method  is   easily 


developed  algebraically  to  prove  the  laws  of 
operation  of  irrational  numbers,  indices,  and 
logarithms.  Alternando1  is  a  mere  case  of  tbe 
commutative  law  m#  =  *n,  and  geometrically  of  tbe 
rectangle  theorem  (rect.  of  extremes  =  rect.  & 
means). 

Syllabus.— It  is  now  a  simple  matter  to  suggest 
a  broad  syllabus  of  the  subject. 

(L)  The  easier  part,  Euclid  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 
2  .  .  >  18  (proportional  division),  with,  say,  ap- 
proximative numerical  treatment  of  areas  and 
simple  solid  figures. 

This  should,  I  think,  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Euclid  L-IV.  and  VL 

(ii,)  The  harder  part.  Euclid  II.,  VI.  |,  19, 
&c,  the  exact  mensuration  of  plane  areas  trigo- 
nometry (geometrical),  solid  geometry,  conies,  and 
modern  geometry* 

The  advanced  part  of  trigonometry  (DeMoivre's 
theorem,  &c.)  should  form  part  of  the  course  of 
higher  algebra,  as  it  really  belongs  to  the  theory 
of  complex  number  rather  than  to  geometry. 
Euclid  IX,,  VL  1,  19,  &c,  might  be  taken  with 
trigonometry  to  solution  of  triangles. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  will  be  to  find  a 
satisfactory  subdivision  of  (i.).  My  own  view  h 
that  proportional  division  should  take  tbe  place  of 
the  areas  at  the  end  of  Euclid,  Book  I ♦,  as  it  is  so 
important  for  constructions,  and  simplifies  the 
proofs  of  important  theorems  of  the  triangle 
(medians,  perpendiculars,  $c,)- 

1  should  like  to  suggest  that  boys  should  be 
allowed  to  offer  elementary  trigonometry  Aad 
mensuration  in  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  Look 
and  qualifying  examinations  generally.  This  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  teachers  who  try  to  take  their 
boys  on  to  higher  work. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  universities 
may,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  come 
to  some  agreement  as  lo  a  logical  order  and 
syllabus  ? 


l  Used  in  the  general  sense,  to  apply  to  any  kina  01  magnitude. 


"UNSEENS1*  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE- 

By   \V.    MACPHERSON,   M.A. 
University  College  of  N.  Wales  Day  Training  College*  BW- 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a  prac- 
tical device  that  the  writer  has  found  to  to 
of   considerable   value    in    the    teaching  <& 
English   literature.      This  device  consists   in  tbe 
occasional  setting  of  "  unseen  "  examination  papers 
in  the  subject.     As  so  much  has  been  heard  lately 
regarding  the  abuse  of  examinations  in  schools.it 
might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  such  a  plan,  espe- 
cially when  proposed  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  literature,  were  out  of  harmony  with  sound  ideas 
of  aim    and    method    in  teaching*     Little   doubt, 
indeed,  can  exist  in   the  minds  of  most  teachers 
that    the  prevalent    examination   system   is  often 
productive   of    evil   consequences.     At   the   same 
time,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  Is  a  great  diffe- 


i  The  difficulty  <>r  Euclid'*  m  el  had  i*  well  illustrated  by  hi*  chain  or  eight 
iiicuiciii*  iu  prove  alternaddo. 
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tween  the  setting  of  an  examination  paper 
•etitive  purposes  and  the  setting  of  a  class- 
•  which  no  prescribed  work  is  required  and 
1  no  marks  are  given,  which,  too,  merely 

test  of  how  far  a  teacher's  method  has 
:cessful  and  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
dividually  have  benefited  by  it.  The  first- 
lass  of  examination  frequently  leads  to 
y  and  overstrain  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  ; 
nd  is  merely  a  written  exercise,  a  useful 
>st  necessary  complement  to  method. 
anection  more  particularly  with  examina- 
Eoglish  literature,  it  is  sometimes  argued 
s  impossible  really  to  examine  in  this  sub- 
it,  even  if  questions  may  be  set  on  the 
lies  of  authors,  on  the  dates  and  places  of 
ths,  on  the  incidents  of  their  lives,  on 
3f  fact  generally,  yet  upon  literature  in  the 
ie,  upon  matters  not  of  fact,  upon  the  finer 

of  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  examine. 
>ly  to  this  objection,  it  must  be  admitted 

examination  in  literature  will  never  be 
dy  satisfactory — no  examination  in  any 
5ver  is— but  to  admit  this  is  not  to  say  that 
e  altogether  valueless.  Rightly  conducted, 

produce    excellent    results.     The   writer 

to  instance  the  following  as  specimens  of 
5  that  might  profitably  be  set  in  an  "  un- 
aper  in  English  literature,  believing  that 
wing  of  them  would  necessarily  imply  the 

of  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  original 
by  a  pupil.     It  need  hardly  be  premised 

particular  questions  here  given  might  not 
ed  to  the  methods  of  every  teacher ;  in  the 
»f  such  ••  unseens  "  each  teacher  will  frame 
elf  questions  that  shall  be  consonant  with 
ods.  Again,  obviously  the  difficulty  of  the 
5  set  should  vary  with  the  age  of  the  pupils, 
is  that  involve  a  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
j  or  a  more  developed  power  of  perception 
oning  (like  Nos.  1  and  9  in  the  paper  be* 
uld  be  set  to  older  pupils,  from  the  age  of 
>r  sixteen  upwards.  On  the  other  hand, 
ination  of  easy  passages,  such  as  No.  4 
:om  Blake),  might  be  asked  from  younger 
The  writer  has  found  that  good  results  may 
ined  from  the  setting  of  "  unseens "  to 
om  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  onwards. 
I  be  noted  that  each  of  the  questions  that 
insists  of  a  passage  quoted  from  an  author, 
ection  with  which  the  pupil  is  asked  to 
various  points : — 

amlet,"  Act  L    Scene  1.    Elsinore.    A  platform  before 

co  on  his  post.     Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 
Vho'sihcre? 

Niy,  answer  me  ;  stand  and  unfold  yourself. 
jong  live  the  King  ! 

Bernardo? 
Se. 

fhat  may  we  infer  from  Bernardo's  opening 
i,  "  Who's  there  ?  "  and  from  Francisco's 
lestion,  "  Bernardo  ?  ''  regarding  the  time 
h  the  action  of  the  scene  takes  place  ? 


(b)  What  word  should  be  emphasised  in  reading 
Francisco's  first  speech  ?  Give  a  reason  for  your 
answer. 

(c)  Why  does  Bernardo  say,  "  Long  live  the 
king  ?  " 

(2)  Just  then,  as    through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a   black, 

stormy  sky, 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning  star,  a  fair  young  girl 
went  by. 
(Macaulay's  "  Virginia,"  in  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.") 

What  do  you  infer  regarding  (a)  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  young  girl,  (b)  the  nature  of 
her  surroundings  ? 

(3)  Giovanni  [Detaining  Pulci,  who  is  about  to  open  the  door.'] 

I  must  not  meet  a  stranger. 

[Takes  off  mask.] 
Hither  I  look  on  my  face. 

Pulci  [falling  on  his  knees].    Mercy,  great  Lord  ! 
Take  not  my  life — this  commerce  after  hours 
Is  for  my  child. 

(Stephen  Phillips  :  "  Paolo  and  Franceses") 

(a)  Why  does  Giovanni  prevent  Pulci  from  open- 
ing the  door  ? 

(b)  Why  does  Giovanni  show  Pulci  his  face  ? 

(c)  What  do  you  infer  regarding  Pulci's  business 
and  the  relationship  between  him  and  Giovanni  ? 

(4)  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

(William  Blake.) 
(o)  Why  is   the   tiger   described  as    "  burning 
bright "  ? 

(b)  What  is  contrasted  with  the  brightness  of  the 
tiger  ? 

(c)  Explain  the  word  "  symmetry  '"  as  applied  to 
the  tiger.  Why  is  the  symmetry  described  as 
"  fearful "  ? 

(5)  Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigality  in  the  world ;  it 
throws  away  that  which  is  invaluable  in  respect  of  its  present 
use,  and  irreparable  when  it  is  past,  being  to  be  recovered  by  no 
power  of  art  or  nature.  (Jeremy  Taylor.) 

State  in  one  word  what  it  is  that  Idleness  throws 
away.  Show  from  the  context  of  the  passage 
quoted  that  your  answer  is  correct. 

(6)  Now  the  great  winds  shorewards  blow  ; 
Now  the  salt  tides  seawards  flow  ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
(Matthew  Arnold  :  "  The  Forsaken  Merman.") 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  the  "wild  white  horses  "? 

(b)  Why  is  the  use  of  the  words  "  champ  "  and 
"  chafe  "  especially  appropriate  ? 

(7)  Polonius.  My  lord,  the  Queen  would  speak  with  you 
and  presently. 

Hamlet.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  of 
a  camel  ? 

Pol.     By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 
Ham,     Melhinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 
Pol.     It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
Ham.     Or  like  a  whale  ? 
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Pol.     Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.     Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by-and-bye. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 

(a)  Explain  the  fiill  significance  of  the  word 
"  then  "  in  Hamlet's  last  speech. 

(b)  What  does  Hamlet  mean  by  saying,  "  They 
fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent  "  ? 

(8)  And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's  heart  spitting  the 
child.     (Tennyson  :    "  The  Coming  of  Arthur.") 

(a)  What  classes  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
predominate  in  the  underlined  words  ? 

(b)  What  effect  does  their  use  produce  ? 

(9)  Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

(a)  Justify  the  repetition  of  the  word  "  climb- 
•  „  »» 

rag. 

(b)  Is  there  any  difference  of  meaning  between 
the  first  and  the  second  use  of  the  word  ?  If  so, 
explain  the  exact  significance  of  each. 

(c)  What  answer  is  implied  to  the  above  ques- 
tion ?  What  name  is  given  to  a  question  that 
implies  such  an  answer  ? 

Such  "  unseens,"  when  conducted  orally,  as  they 
should  be  in  the  first  instance,  might  be  said  to  cor- 
respond to  object  lessons  in  an  elementary  course,  or 
experimental  lessons  in  physics  or  chemistry  in  a 
more  advanced  curriculum.  They  are  experiments 
in  humanistic  investigation,  as  the  latter  are  in 
scientific  investigation.  Just  as,  after  an  experi- 
ment in  physics  or  chemistry  has  been  performed, 
a  boy  may  be  asked  to  explain  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it  regarding  the  natural  world,  so  in 
literary  study  he  may  be  asked  to  explain,  regarding 
the  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  a  passage  or  "experiment"  in 
literature.  From  the  answers  received  the  teacher 
of  literature  will  come  to  know  his  pupils  more  in- 
timately, will  be  able  to  gauge  more  accurately 
their  quickness  of  sympathy  and  understanding, 
their  capacity  for  thought  and  for  feeling. 

In  order  that  this  resulfc  may  be  obtained  it  is 
important  that  the  pupil  should  not  have  seen  pre- 
viously the  passages  that  form  the  subject  of  the 
"  experiment."  In  the  ordinary  examination,  for 
which  set  work  is  prescribed — a  play  of  Shake- 
speare, a  poem  of  Tennyson,  or  what  not — a  pupil 
in  his  answers  generally  can,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  generally  does,  simply  reproduce  the  com- 
ments of  his  teacher  or  the  "  notes  "  of  his  text- 
book :  there  is  involved  little  more  than  memory 
work ;  but  when  an  explanation  is  required  of  | 
passages  that  have  not  been  seen  previously  the 
case  is  different,  the  pupil  must  think  for  himself. 
It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  answering  of  questions 
such  as  are  given  above  presupposes  the  exercise 
of  original  faculty  by  the  pupil ;  before  the  passages 
cited  can  be  interpreted,  ideas,  feelings  and  images 
will  be  evoked,  and  they  will  be  the  pupil's  own 
ideas,  feelings  and  images — not  those  of  his  teacher 
or  the  writer  of  his  text-book.  Since  the  passages 
are  given  apart  from  their  context,  the  answers  to 
be  returned  must  be  inferred  often  from  hints  that 


are   contained  only  implicitly  in  the  quotations; 
scope  is  given  for  the  working  both  of  the  intellect 
and  the   imagination.     For    instance,  in  the  first 
passage    given     above,     the    opening    scene    of 
"  Hamlet,"    the   required  inference  to  be    drawn 
from  Bernardo's  opening  question,  **  Who's  there?** 
and   from   Francisco's  later   question,    cannot  be 
educed  from  any  statement  that  is  actually  in  the 
text ;  but  the  two  questions  would  have  no  rational 
meaning  unless  we  supposed  that  on  account  of 
the  darkness  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing objects ;  hence  the  first  query  (a)  is  answered 
by  saying  that  the  action  of  the  scene  occurs  pro- 
bably at  night.  Similarly,  in  answering  question  (b), 
which  asks  what  word  should  be  emphasised  in 
reading   Francisco's  first  speech,  we  proceed  by 
noticing  all  that  is  said  previously  regarding  the 
character   in   question.     We  observe   that   he  is 
described  as  being  "  on  his  post ;  "  nevertheless, 
Bernardo,  the  newcomer,  challenges  him  first,  call- 
ing out  "  Who's  there  ?  "     Naturally  the  sentinel 
objects  to  this  reversal  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
and    expresses    his    dissent.     "  Nay,"    he    says, 
"  answer    nu%    stand    and   unfold    yourself,"   and 
Bernardo  replies  by  giving  the  password  for  the 
night,  "  Long  live  the  icing."     It  is  evident  that 
the  answering  of  such  questions  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  a  pupil  to  think  and  reason  for  himself;  it 
will  make  him  reflect,  too,  on  human  character  and 
disclose  to  him  something  of  the  springs  of  human 
action  ;  and  it  will  cultivate  his  imagination  and  bis 
feelings,  for  he  must  place  himself  for  a  time  in  At 
position  of  characters  outside  of  himself  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  them.     In  this  way  t  pupil 
will  be  brought  into  contact  with  reality,  will  be 
drawn  near  to   life.     Furthermore,  through  such 
questions  his  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  more 
formal  aspect  of  literature  regarded  as  a  means  of 
expression ;  he  may  be  asked  to  think  of  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  particular  words  to  express  parti- 
cular  shades  of   thought   and   feeling,  as  in  the 
question  on  the  ninth  passage  : — 

Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

Where  he  would  be  expected  to  justify  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  '* climbing"  by  saying  that  the 
double  use  suggests  a  sense  of  repeated  effort  and 
continuous  toil,  opposed  to  the  idea  of  petce 
mentioned  in  the  first  line. 

Bible  Flowers.    By  Rosemary  E.  Cotes.    280  pp.    (Mete*) 
2s.  6d.  net. — This  is  a  clever,  curious,  and  charming  book  by* 
lady  already  known  as  a  commentator  on  Dante's  great  poem. 
It  is  a  volume  conveying  a  large  amount  of  information  which 
is  most  lucidly  put  before  its  readers,  and  in  its  simplicity  it 
ought  to  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  young  people.    It  hi3 
been  written  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  for  the  authoress » 
careful  to  step  outside   sectarian   prejudice.     The  amount  of 
curious  information,  dug  in  many  cases  from  recondite  source** 
which  Miss  Cotes  has  here  collected  must  move  the  admiration  <* 
anybody  who  understands  the  labour  it  must  have  entailed,  •*** 
the  mythological  and  patristic  stories  which  are  to  be  found  *** 
these  pages  are  all  well  selected  and  charmingly  told.    M*** 
Cotes  has  produced  a  book  of  great  value  for  girls  ;  and  ma-**^ 
other  people  would  be  none  the  worse  for  rending  it. 
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PRACTICAL    SOLID   GEOMETRY. 

By  G.  F.  Burn. 

Hemd  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department,  Leeds 

Technical  School. 

THE  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe 
a  method  for  the  solution  of  problems  on 
orthographic  projection  by  folding  in  such 
a  manner  as  completely  to  verify  the  processes. 
It  is   hoped  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
would-be  geometrician   merely  covered  reams  of 
paper  with  a  multitude  of  problems  picturesquely 
worked  out  in  the  orthodox  way  on  a  common  xy 
line  drawn  midway  across  the  sheet,  whether  he 
understood  them  or  not,  and  yet  felt  satisfied  with 
the  display.     Is  it  really  necessary  to  affirm  that 
quality   is  everything  in   geometry   and  quantity 
might    stand  for    nothing?     Mere   drawing   does 
not  go  far  enough  in  any  case,  but  a  method  of 
cutting  the  paper  and  folding  solutions  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  chief  auxiliary  upon  which  the  teacher 
will  rely,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the  general 
method  of  the  future,  particularly  in  that  section 
of  the  subject  known  as  "  descriptive  "  ;  and  when 
one  examines  its  effects  on  students  of,  say,  only 
ordinary  mental  calibre,  one  is  perforce  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  result  cannot  possibly  be 
other  than  gratifying ;  but  rational  methods  or  any- 
thing whatsoever  that  acts    as  an   incentive    or 
encourages  a  beginner  to  probe  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  a  demonstration  should,  of  course,  be 
welcomed.     For   this  reason   a  good   plan  as  an 
auxiliary  is  to  train  students  to  make  freehand 
perspective  sketches  or  approximate  metrical  views, 
illustrating  fundamental  principles  as  projected  on 
the  co-ordinate   planes,   side    by   side    with    the 
corresponding  cut-out    orthographic    projections. 
Thus,  suppose  we  have  orthographic  projections 
of  a  regular  hexagon  placed  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  one  of  its  sides  in  the  vertical  plane  of  pro- 
jection, but  the  plane  of  the  hexagon  itself  inclined 
at  a  given  angle  to  the  vertical  plane.     Or,  imagine 
three  projections  of  a  point  in  space  to  be  given, 
viz^  a  plan  and  two  elevations.     In  such  cases  as 
these  there  is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  if  a  teacher  makes  pictorial  illustrations  in 
rough  perspective  of  the  planes  of  projection  and 
solutions  of  the  problems,  so  as  to  give  realistic 
impressions  of  the  actual  lines  in  space  requisi- 
tioned in  the  processes,  as  even  the  uninitiated  are 
then  able  to  appreciate  tolerably  well  the  forms 
depicted,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  pro- 
blems involving  geometrical  solids  are  involved. 
Problems  on  plane  surfaces,  or  solids  having  plane 
surfaces  for  faces,  inclined  to  a  plane  of  projection, 
fcnd   themselves  to  easy   treatment.     Triangles, 
I       woingies,  &c,  can  be  cut,  save  one  side  of  the 
fif*e,  about   which   it    may   be   supposed  to  be 
willed.     Cut  out  one  of  the  planes  of  projection  as 
ffdland  fold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  makes 
90°  with  its  companion  co-ordinate  plane ;    the 
whole  can  then  be  viewed  in  its  natural  position. 
The  "oblique"  plane,   that   is   the  secondary 


plane  inclined  at  least  to  two  of  the  planes  of 
projection,  presents  difficulties  to  a  beginner,  which, 
if  not  exactly  forming  the  rock  which  marks  the  end 
of  his  geometrical  career,  is  always  a  source  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  the  person  whose  office  is  to 
guide  his  student  through  the  shoals  and  depths  of 
this  intricate  subject.  It  would  appear  that  it  is 
here  in  particular  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
invent  ways  and  means  of  presenting  the  matter 
to  his  pupils  lucidly  and  thoroughly,  "  lest  they  be 
discouraged."  Teachers'  ready-made  models  are 
in  evidence,  and  rightly  so,  wherever  this  section  of 
the  subject  is  taught.  The  writer  is  confident  that 
if  instructors  urged  students  to  verify  their  own 
work  on  oblique  planes  by  turning  them  to  shapes 
and  giving  to  "  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation," 
interest  in  the  subject  would  be  enhanced  and 
results  would  be  highly  gratifying. 

For  illustration,  take  the  common  case  of  an 
oblique  plane,  the  inclination  of  which  and  real 
angle  between  the  traces  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined  by   construction.      Let  v'  0,  0  h  (Fig.  1), 


Fig.  i.— Showing  how  to  verify  the  methods  of  finding  the  inclination  to 
the  horizontal  plane  of  a  given  oblique  plane,  voA,  the  angle  between  its» 
traces,  and  its  conversion  into  an  inclined  plane,  by  cutting  and  folding  the 
drawing. 

represent  the  two  traces  of  the  plane.  The  usual 
method  of  finding  the  real  angle  V  0  h  between  the 
traces  is  to  rabat  or  fold  one  of  them  about  the 
other  into  a  plane  of  projection.  Thus  V  is  here 
rabatted  about  the  horizontal  trace  0  h  into  the 
horizontal  plane.  If  the  paper  at  m  V  and  oVbe 
cut  with  a  sharp  penknife,  the  triangle  can  be 
folded  about  0  m  into  a  position  representing  the 
given  plane  in  space  ;  also  the  vertical  plane  can 
be   cut  along   the   three   border   lines   above   the 
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ground  line,  where  indicated,  and  folded  about  x  y 
to*an  upright  position.  Further,  if  an  arc  be 
drawn  with  v  as  centre,  radius  v  w,  to  cut  x y  in  A, 
and  if  A  v,  A  v  be  cut  through,  it  is  then  possible 
to  fold  the  triangle  so  formed  about  v  v\  so  as 
to  show  that,  the  angle  0  equals  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  oblique  plane  to  the  horizontal 
plane. 


Fig.  2. — Showing  in  perspective  the  method  of  verifying  the  problem 
illustrated  in  Fig.  i. 

By  reference  to  the  photograph  in  Fig.  2 — 
which  is  merely  a  perspective  view  which  the 
teacher  could  sketch  to  convey  a  realistic  im- 
pression of  the  conditions  and  solution  of  this 
problem,  as  distinguished  from  the  orthographic 
projection  in  Fig.  1 — it  will  be  seen  that  the 
triangle  v'  A  v  is  the  generator  of  a  right  cone  with 
axis  vertical,  which  might  be  supposed  to  fit  ex- 
actly underneath  the  plane,  its  base-angle  0 
corresponding  to  the  inclination  of  the  plane ; 
whilst  the  line  0  V,  rabatted  from  0  v'  into  the 
horizontal  plane,  can  be  imagined  to  pursue  a  path 
approximately  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the 
arrow-head. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  problems  in 
solid  geometry  is  the  conversion  of  an  oblique 
plane  into  an  "  inclined  "  plane,  that  is,  a  plane 
inclined  only  to  one  plane  of  projection.  It  enables 
the  draughtsman  to  view  an  oblique  plane  "  edge- 
on,"  and,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  new  trace  a  pro- 
jection of  all  the  points  or  lines  that  may  be 
contained  by  the  plane.  Frequently  the  more 
advanced  student  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  principle  of  transference  of  secondary  planes 
from  ground  line  to  ground  line  without  disturbing 
their  fundamental  positions  in  space  ;  and,  indeed, 
all  planes  in  the  science  of  "  horizontal  projection  " 
are  useless  until  they  are  "  converted  "  into  inclined 
planes.  This  important  problem  may  be  explained 
in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  problem,  and  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  same  construction  lines. 
Let,  for  example,  v'oh  (Fig.  1)  be  a  given  oblique 
plane.     At  any  convenient  place,  say  through  t/, 


draw  a  new  ground  line,  xt  yt  at  right  angles  to 
the  horizontal  trace  of  the  given  plane,  cutting  it 
in  i».  The  elevation  of  V  on  this  new  ground  line 
is  v".  Join  v"m.  The  inclined  plane  v"m  0 — re- 
ferred to  the  new  ground  line  xy% — is  the  given 
plane,  as  looked  at  from  a  new  point  of  view,  with- 
out changing  the  original  position  of  the  plane  in 
space.  For  the  purpose  of  experimental  verifica- 
tion, proceed  as  if  to  find  the  real  angle,  Vom, 
between  the  traces  of  the  given  oblique  plane,  in 
the  manner  explained.  Cut  through  the  paper 
along  the  lines  v  v",  m  v".  If  the  three  cut  portions 
be  now  bent  about  creases  made  at  om,  vm,  and  xy 
respectively,  they  will  be  found  to  fit  together  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  the  case  already  described. 

By  means  of  this  simple  little  model,  a  beginner 
may  be  brought  further  to  see  that  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  angle  vtnv",  which  con- 
nects the  two  ideas  involved  in  these  two  pro- 
blems, and  identifies  them  as  one. 

An  occasional  analytical  investigation  is  a  desir- 
able check  in  such  leading  and  useful  problems. 
Thus,  in  this  case,  let  the  vertical  trace  of  the 
oblique  plane  make  450,  and  the  horizontal  trace 
make  300  with  xy. 

Then 

'  -  Vv"  —  unit,  say  ; 


ov 


:  ov.  sin  300  -- 


unit 

T 


om  =  ov.  cos  300  =  unit  x 


n/3. 

I 

2 


ov  =  0  V  =  w'  cosec  45°=  unit  x  ^2. 

Hence  the  inclination  of  the  given  oblique  plane 
to  the  horizontal  plane  —  vtnv"  —  tan  ~l2=  63°26\ 
and  the  real  angle  contained  between    its  traces 

=  V  om  —  cos      --    ...  cos     0*612  =  520  14',  and 
so  forth. 


"  :i 

B 

I1' 

ffii!1. 

hmt 

^§KSSsSK§v§§$^ / 

^v»_L 

Fig.  3.  —A  pictorial  view  of  two  intersecting  oblique  planes. 

Arising  from  these  fundamental  cases,  an  inter- 
esting experiment  may  be  suggested,  which  involves, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  done,  cutting 
the  paper  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  so  as  to  fit 
exactly  into  one  of  the  four  dihedral  angles  con- 
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To  put 


tined  by  two  given  intersecting  planes. 
e  matter  more  definitely  : 

From  a  single  piece  of  paper,  to  verify  the  method  of 

itng  the  dihedral  angle  between  two  given  planes,  by 

'  and  folding  in  sitch  a  manner  as  to  show  all  the 

planes  and  Urns  involved \  in  their  true  position  relatively 

me  another. 

...... 

in  the  common  \\n%AB.     It  will  perhaps  be  found 
desirable,  first  of  all,  to  lay  down  segments  of  the 
artical  traces  as  3^'  and  2§"  in  length;  and  the 
^responding  horizontal  traces  as  2f"  and  3^'  long 
spectively-     It  will   then   be  suitable  to  let  the 
nee,  *' «'   (Fig-  +)i  where  the  pairs  of  traces 
xy,  be  set  off 4V'- 


Let  us  take,  for  general  illustration,  two  oblique 
►Janes,  as  shown  pictorially  by  Fig.  3,  intersecting 


-showing  ibc  dihedral  anple  between  two  given  oblique  plane* 
**  Ikatae  lines  to  be  cut  to  verify  the  solution. 

A  good  method  of  finding  the  magnitude,  c  S  d, 
of  the  dihedral  angle,  is  to  draw  the  horizontal 
tiice,  c  i,  of  an  auxiliary  cutting  plane,  at  right 
togtes  to  the  plan,  a  bt  of  the  intersection  of  the 
flvifl  oblique  planes  b*  0*  a,  b*  m*  a,  cutting  their 
torkontai  traces  in  c  and  d  respectively  (c  may  here 
from  a  for  convenience)  and  a  b  in  L  Having 
r*Utted  a  and  /  into  the  vertical  plane,  and  drawn 
S'T1  perpendicular  to  the  true  length,  A'  b\  of  the 
miersecuoo,  make  S  t  =  S*  T*.  Now  job  Sc,  Sd, 
*hta  the  angle  c  S  d,  or  its  supplement,  is  the 
'botiiire  of  one  of  the  dihedral  angles  formed  at 
*&*  intersection  of  the  two  given  planes. 

Afterwards  proceed  as  if  to  find  the  true  angles, 

**  bt*  a  m1  B^  between  the   traces  of  the  given 

Plates,  by  ra hatting  B  into  the  horizontal  plane  in 

ase,  as  in  Fijrs.  1  and  4.  Join  aBl%  a  B^  Cut 

«°6|  e  S,  S  d,  and  bend  up  the  triangle  c  S  d  along 

5  crease  c  d.  Cut  o'B,t  a  Bit  and  bend  up  the 
|J*flgle  a*  Bj*  about  ohi.  Cut  along  m/  £„  a  Btf  and 
k*dup  the  triangle  m'S^a  about  m* a.  Lastly, 
vertical  plane  along  the  three  strong  border 
I'ties  drawn  above  xyf  and  bend  it  up  through  900, 
"wilt  now  be  observed  in  Fig.  4  that  the  three 
Angles  can  be  revolved  about  their  bases  in  such 
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a  manner  that  the  sides  aBif  and  aB\  coincide  in 
the  intersection  AB,  and  the  sides  cSt  S d  (which 
together  include  the  dihedral  angle)  lie  in  the 
planes  represented  by  the  two  other  triangles.  By 
cutting  away  the  whole  model  so  formed,  and 
removing  it  from  the  drawing  board,  it  may  now 
be  handled  and  inverted,  when  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  realising  the  dihedral  angle  and  all 
lines  connected  with  its  determination. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  important  prin- 
ciples in  practical  geometry  which  might  very  pro- 
fitably receive  practical  treatment  in  a  simple 
manner  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  penknife  in  the  way 
here  set  forth,  but  it  is  hoped  these  two  or 'three 
examples  given  in  this  article  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  treating  a  practical  subject 
in  a  practical  manner.  An  intelligent  student  will 
be  quick  to  invent  his  own  method  of  cutting  and 
folding  for  personal  investigation,  where  solutions 
of  such  problems  will  admit  of  its  being  done. 


AN    EDUCATIONAL    BIOGRAPHY.1 

MR.  FOWLER  has  here  collected  a  few 
notable  papers  written  by  his  friend,  and 
has  prefaced  them  with  a  short  memoir 
and  some  characteristic  letters*  The  papers  are 
admirable  and  important,  they  are  indeed  be- 
coming classical ;  but  they  sadly  deepen  our  sense 
of  loss.  Of  the  brief  memoir  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Fowler's  part  is  written  with  the  dignity 
and  reserve  which  would  have  commended  them* 
selves  to  the  subject  of  it,  if  one  could  ever 
imagine  his  consenting  to  a  book  about  himself; 
and  that  a  few  iutimate  friends  familiar  with  him 
at  different  stages  of  his  career  have  paid  the  last 
dues  of  piety  not  unbecomingly.  He  was  a  truly 
good  man  and  a  real  force  in  his  place  and  genera* 
tion.     Yet,  quanlulm  ecce  cinis! 

It  is  commonly  said  in  reviews  of  good  books 
that  they  should  be  in  everyone's  hands.  It  is 
certain  that  every  schoolmaster  should  read  the 
stimulating  story  of  this  too  short  life,  and  see  how 
much  noble  work  and  what  wholesome  thought 
could  be  resolutely,  modestly,  and  unselfishly 
crowded  into  it  by  a  man  who  honestly  believed 
that  a  schoolmaster's  task  was  the  happiest  con- 
ceivable. 

Withers  certainly  did  as  much  as  any  English- 
man of  his  lime  to  establish  the  propriety  and  need 
for  the  careful  professional  training  of  all  grades  of 
teachers,  and  of  this  part  of  his  work  the  little 
book  occasionally  speaks.  But  he  was  always 
actually  and  actively  helping  some  one,  and  in  the 
few  papers  here  collected  there  is  chiefly  first  -hand 
help  and  stimulus  for  the  form  master  or  class- 
teacher.  Withers  was  a  real  practical  philosopher, 
You  read  his  paper  on  M  Work  and  Play,*'  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Froebel  Society,  and  you  find  him 


1  "The  Teaching  of  History,  and  otbrf  Papers."  By  H+  I*  Withers. 
Edited,  with  feio«T.iphic*J  Introduction  and  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  by 
J,  H.  POWUr,     <Sb*rr*U  &  Hughes.) 
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giving  you  something  more  than  hints  on  the 
conduct  of  public-school  athletics,  temperate  and 
convincing.  You  get  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
friend  on  a  "  model  "  school  the  secret  of  making 
a  form-master's  work  effective  as  part  of  a  whole. . 
His  chapter  on  ancient  history,  here  reprinted, 
from  Mr.  Barnett's  "  Teaching  and  Organisation," 
is  without  doubt  the  best  accessible  guide,  not  to 
a  syllabus  only,  but  to  a  method.  Of  the  three 
remarkable  papers  which  he  wrote  on  history 
teaching  this  was  the  first  and  most  pregnant; 
the  subject  is  complemented  in  the  paper  on  the 
44  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,0 
written  for  a  University  Extension  gathering,  and 
by  the  history  scheme  to  be  followed  in  public 
elementary  schools  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
London  School  Board. 

The  signal  proofs  of  exceptional  ability  to  help 
his  fellow-teachers  emphasise  what  his  friends 
knew,  best — that  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
short  term  a  devoted  teacher,  and  that  he  was 
never  so  happy  or  so  effective  as  with  a  class  of 
boys,  whether  at  Manchester,  or  Clifton,  or  else- 
where. He  began  his  self-training  at  an  <c  ele- 
mentary "  school  because  he  felt  (though  he  may 
never  have  formulated  the  fact)  that  the  big  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  coarser  problems  of  teaching  are 
there  set  forth  on  a  simpler  and  larger  plan  than  in 
a  secondary  or  public  school.  Effective  discipline 
in  a  school  of  a  different  type  was  something  else, 
to  be  learnt,  if  learnt  at  all,  in  a  different  atmo- 
sphere. But  enduring  and  cheerful  work  was  to 
come  most  surely  to  the  man  "  who  believed  in  his 
job/*  and  was  neither  weighted  by  pedantries  nor 
dulled  by  listless  and  self-satisfied  routine. 


JERUSALEM     UNDER     THE 
PRIESTS.1 


HIGH 


MR.  BEVAN  has  already  made  his  reputation 
amongst  scholars  with  the  admirable  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Seleucus.  In  the 
book  before  us.  he  uses  his  knowledge  to  illuminate 
for  a  popular  audience  the  obscure  period  which 
lies  between  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  and  New 
Testament  times.  The  pictures  drawn  in  the  book 
are  partly  political  and  partly  social. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  relations  between  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  war  of  nations  outside ; 
on  the  other,  the  effect  of  the  Hellenic  ideals  on 
their  social  system.  \Ye  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  these  topics  so  clearly  sketched  in  any  book ; 
and  the  author  takes  occasion  to  correct  many 
popular  misconceptions.  Thus  he  shows  how.  in  the 
entire  part  of  this  period,  the  Jews  were  a  small 
provincial  community,  surrounded  by  savages  or 
alien  races,  and  confined  to  a  radius  of  a  few  miles 
round  Jerusalem.  Their  government,  at  some 
time  in  that  period,  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 


High  Priest  only.  He  draws  the  portrait  of  a 
typical  high  priest,  and  traces  the  career  of  the 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Joseph  of  the  house 
of  Tobiah.  The  moral  and  social  ideals  of  the 
period  are  illustrated  from  the  book  of  Ben  Sira, 
and  appear  to  be  a  strange  mixture  of  piety  and 
materialism.  That  eternal  riddle,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  is  described  in  a  convincing  way ;  and 
the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees  set  forth  with  dis- 
cretion. 

On  the  other  side,  the  effect  of  Hellenism  in 
changing  (for  good  and  evil)  the  outward  aspect  of 
Jewish  social  life  is  well  explained,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated not  with  the  censoriousness  of  the  pious 
conservative,  but  with  the  common  sense  of  the 
man  of  the  world. 

Civilization  and  education,  intellectual  quicken- 
ing, and  bodily  culture  with  material  pomp  and 
show,  were  seen  in  Syria ;  but  not  without  that 
relaxing  and  that  tendency  to  sensuality  which 
mark  Hellenism  when  it  passes  from  the  asceticism 
of  Greece  to  the  warmth  and  softness  of  the  east. 
The  "  Psalter  of  Solomon "  and  the  "  Book  of 
Daniel "  are  cited  as  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  those  days.  Every  page  is  in- 
teresting and  clear;  learning  is  not  obtruded,  but 
the  reader  feels  safe  because  it  is  always  there. 
Altogether  it  is  a  valuable  book  for  all  intelligent 
students  of  Scripture  history.  We  would  call 
attention,  however,  to  one  odd  mistake  in  arith- 
metic which  appears  to  place  the  year  164  b.g.  at 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight 
years  from  the  present  day  (page  90). 


NAPOLEON    THE    GREAT.1 

THE  attention  of  both  students  and  general 
readers  has  been  directed  of  recent  years 
to  the  history  of  those  thirty  years  of 
European  history  which,  known  by  the  names 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  age, 
form  a  great  watershed  between  the  nineteenth 
century  and  all  that  went  before  it.  Many  impor- 
tant works  have  appeared  in  various  languages 
which  have  largely  changed  our  ways  of  regarding 
the  events  of  that  generation  and  of  estimating  the 
chief  characters.  The  archives  of  the  various 
European  countries  have  been  explored,  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  chief  actors  has  been  published* 
and  we  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  "  Memoirs  " 
written  in  later  years  by  those  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  gave  but  a  subjective  account 
I  oi  the  events  of  their  lifetime. 

J  The  consequence  is  that  the  old  histories  of 
!  Napoleon  are  now  out  of  date,  not  only  for  details 
but  even  for  the  larger  aspects  of  national  and 
1  international  events*  and  the  way  was  open  for  a 
!  new  presentation  of  the  facts.  And  therefore  it 
I  was  that  the  British  public  welcomed,  three  ye~r* 


J".v«   '«?::-jis  cit  'j*e  perac  l  **  Di«  Lite  „«t  Xj^ci^.-n  !.  *     Bv  /.    H.   R-j«l     VoJL  L,  *▼.  V5XJ 

b*t  Eo*n  B<vk.    uu~t;cppw    1    Vci.    II..   »u.  -  c,-c   j.%.%      Int  :.  *     *—>.    =<c.       "  Xapoteonic  Sosdks.' 
1    J.  H    K-ftttc     .tit,  —  wi  j.t.\     v£«ii.>    rs.  fttL   i«c. 
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ago,  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Dr.  Rose,  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  (reduced  in  price  at  the 
cost  of  the  illustrations,  though  not  of  the  maps 
and  plans)  has  lately  appeared.  At  the  same  time 
there  comes  a  volume  of  Napoleonic  studies,  the 
44  chips  from  an  English  workshop  "  as  we  may  call 
them,  most  of  which  is  intended  for  the  deeper 
student,  though  all  of  it  is  profitable,  and  some  of 
it  interesting,  to  the  general  reader.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  items  in  this  book  we  should  particularly  re- 
commend five.  In  the  first,  the  author  traces  the 
literary,  idealist  revolt  against  Napoleon,  as  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Schiller  and  Fichte. 
Another  discusses  Napoleon's  personal  religious 
belief.  Two  others  will  interest  students  of  eco- 
nomics (and  we  all  are,  or  at  least  should  be, 
students  thereof  in  these  days  of  "  fiscal  reform  "), 
for  they  treat  of  Napoleon's  relation  to  British 
commerce  and  specially  to  the  question  of  food 
supply  in  time  of  war.  A  fifth,  on  "  the  Whigs 
and  the  French  War,"  is  an  example  of  how  we 
ought  to  learn  politics  from  history,  for  it  gives 
the  history  and  the  effects  of  the  pro- French  party 
in  England  during  the  years  1793-1805. 

Napoleon  is  so  great  a  figure  in  history,  his 
activities  were  so  enormous,  his  opportunity  so 
unique  that,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we  must 
understand  him  and  his  work,  not  only  in  France 
but  in  the  Rhine  lands,  in  Italy,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Europe  generally,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  history  of  these  countries  and  the 
world  in  which  we  dwell.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  recommend  our  readers  to  read  these  three 
volumes  of  Dr.  Rose's  and  to  impart  the  result 
thereof  to  their  pupils.  The  "  Life  "  especially 
should  be  added  to  the  school  library  as  the 
standard  biography  of  him  whom — but  that  Dr. 
Rose  is  too  historical— we  were  going  to  call  his 
hero. 


THE    MOST    NOTABLE    SCHOOL-BOOKS 
OF   1904. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  teachers  to  become  familiar   with 

even  the  most  important  of  the  school  books  published  during 

the  coarse  of  a  year.     To  assist  schoolmasters  and  school - 

mistresses  to  make  a  selection  of  books  in  the  chief  subjects  of 

the  school  curriculum  published  during  1904,  we  have  secured 

the  assistance  of  experienced  and  competent  authorities  on  these 

subjects  who  are  each  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  schools  of  all 

P»des.    Teachers  who  examine  the  books  of  the  year  enume- 

'■tad  below  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they 

fcw  acquainted  themselves  with  the  scope  and  contents  of  the 

***«f  the  school  books  published  during  1904.     In  compiling 

tfcfc  fists  the  experts  whose  aid  has  been  obtained  have  not 

^^faed  their  attention  to  books  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

\    fctt  cases  where  the  title  of  a  book  is  not   a  sufficient 

P"1*  U  to  its  contents,  a  few  explanatory  notes  have  been 

■dfei. 


Modern  Languages. 

"  How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language."  By  Otto  Jespersen. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Sophie  Bertelsen.  (Sonnen- 
schein.)    3s.  6d. 

Every  teacher  of  modern  languages  should  read  this  excellent 
account  of  the  reform  method. 

"The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools."  By 
E.  W.  Bigster-Collins.     (Macmillan.)    6s. 

Although  this  book  is  written  with  reference  to  American 
schools,  it  can  be  read  with  profit  by  teachers  in  England. 

"The  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance."  By. Arthur 
Tilley.     2  vols.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)    153.net. 

"  Geschichte  der  deutscben  Literatur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zur  Gegenwart."  By  Vogt  and  Koch.  2  vols.  (Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches  Institut.)     10s.  each. 

A  very  good  reference  book,  splendidly  illustrated. 

"  Grammaire  Historique  de  la  Langue  Francaise."  Tome  I. 
By  K.-R.  Nyrop.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  (Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz.)    8s.  net. 

Warmly  recommended. 

"  Elements  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction."  By 
B.  Dumville.  Introduction  by  P.  A.  Barnett.  (Dent.) 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Certainly  the  best  book  of  its  kind. 

"  A  Book  of  French  Prosody,  with  Specimens  of  French 
Verse  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Present  Day."  By 
L.  M.  Brandin  and  W.  H.  Hartog.     (Blackie.)    3*,  6d. 

A  convenient  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  prosody, 
with  a  good  selection  of  specimens. 

"  Lectures  Scientifiques."  By  W.  G.  Hartog.  A  French 
Reader  for  Science  Students.     (Rivingtons.)    5s. 

Well  compiled  ;  such  a  book  was  wanted. 

Classics. 

The  number  of  important  books  on  classical  subjects  pub- 
lished this  year  has  been  above  the  average. 
For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 

(1)  "Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion."  By 
Miss  J.  E.  Harrison.     (Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Gives  for  the  first  time  a  systematic  inquiry  into  tne  popular 
elements  of  Greek  religion,  magic  and  superstition,  ghosts  and 
bogies,  and  all  that  appeals  to  fear.  The  book  also  discusses 
the  groups  of  female  deities  which  meet  us  on  Greek  soil,  and 
estimates  the  spiritual  elements  in  Dionysiac  and  Orphic 
worship. 

(2)  Croiset's  "  Abridged  History  of  Greek  Literature."  (The 
Macmillan  Company.)     10s.  6d.  net. 

A  brightly  written  and  interesting  narrative,  written  with  the 
lucidity  and  sense  of  proportion  which  we  expect  from  a  French 
scholar,  and  by  an  acknowledged  authority. 

(3a)  "Sources  for  Roman  History,"  B.C.  153-70.  By  A.  H. 
J.  Greenidge  and  A.  M.  Clay.     (Clarendon  Press.)     5s.  6d. 

An  excellent  collection  of  authorities  :  and  based  upon  it — 

(3^)  Dr.  Greenidge's  "  History  of  Rome  during  the  Later 
Republic  and  Early  Principate,"  Vol.  I.  (B.C.  133-104). 

An  able  work  on  a  large  scale,  which  will  not  decrease  the 
author's  reputation  as  one  of  the  chief  English  authorities  on 
Roman  history. 

(4)  MA  History  of  Classical  Scholarship."  By  Dr.  J.  E. 
Sandys.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     10s.  6d.  net. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  in  antiquity 
and  down  to  the  birth  of  Petrarch. 
Of  edited  books  the  chief  is :  — 

(5)  "  Homeric  Hymns."  Edited  by  T.  W.  Allen  and  E.  E 
Sikes.     (Macmillan.)    10s.  6d. 

Important   both   textually   and   for    the   commentary.     The 
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"  Hymns"  badly  needed  editing, and  the  most  important  recent 
edition,  that  of  Gemoll,  left  much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Allen 
ranks  high  as  a  critic  and  Mr.  Sikes  is  a  good  commentator. 

For  School  Use. 

Among  books  for  school  use  the  following  deserve 
mention : — 

(6)  "Selections  from  Tibullus  and  Others."  By  Dr.  J.  P. 
Postgate.     (Macmillan.)    5s. 

These  are  easy  pieces  of  elegiac  verse  from  authors  not  often 
read  and  the  editing  is  excellent.  The  Introduction  is  learned 
and  full  of  original  research,  and  it  contains  new  information 
about  the  forms  of  the  pentameter. 

(7)  "  Myths  from  Pindar."  Selected  and  edited  by  H.  R. 
King.     (Bell.)    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  capital  introduction  to  Pindar,  well-printed  and  illustrated. 
It  is  well  suited  to  a  Sixth  Form. 

(8)  "  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  adapted  from  Livy."  By 
G.  M.  Edwards.     (Pitt  Press.)     is.  6d. 

Thoroughly  well  edited  and  suitable  for  a  first  author. 

(9)  "  Pro  Patria,  a  Latin  Story."  By  Prof.  Sonnenschein. 
(Sonnenschein.)    2s.  6d. 

A  continuation  of  "  Ora  Maritima,"  for  beginners. 

(10)  "Tacitus,  Histories,  III."  By  W.  C.  Summers.  (Pitt 
Press.)    2s.  6d. 

With  a  good  introduction. 

On  the  study  of  the  classics  [generally  two  admirable  books 
have  appeared. 

(11)  "Harvard  Lectures  on  Greek  Subjects."  By  Prof.  S. 
H.  Butcher.    (Macmillan.)    7s.  net. 

Readers  of  his  lectures  on  "  Greek  Genius  "  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  new  work  :  we  can  offer  no  higher  praise. 

(12)  ••  Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects."  By  Prof.  W.  R. 
Hardie.     (Macmillan.)    7s.  net. 

Contains  studies  on  Nature  as  viewed  by  the  ancients,  the 
Golden  Age,  and  the  principles  of  Poetry. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  four  standard  editions  now  adapted 
for  schools:  W.  W.  Goodwin's  4*  Demosthenes  De  Corona" 
(Cambridge  University  Press),  3s.  6d.  ;  Wickham's  "  Horace," 
in  2  yols.  (Clarendon  Press),  6s.  each;  Furneaux's  "Annals 
of  Tacitus,"  XIII.-XVI.,  abridged  by  H.  Pitman  (Clarendon 
Press),  4s.  6d.  ;  and  W.  Petersen's  "  Quintilian  Institutions 
Oratorise,  X."  (Clarendon  Press),  3s.  6d. 

English  Language,  Grammar,  and  Composition. 

The  year  has  not  produced  the  ideal  English  grammar  for 
senior  pupils — not  only  systematic  and  scholarly  but  also  well- 
arranged  for  use  in  class  and  intelligible — the  book  for  which  the 
present  writer  has  been  waiting  for  sixteen  years.  Duiing  that 
time  he  has  studied  many  grammars  and  experimented  on 
classes  with  several,  only  to  find  some  of  them  scholarly  but 
impossible  to  teach  from,  and  others  suitable  for  class-work  but 
defective  in  scholarship  or  constructed  with  too  much  reference 
to  this  or  that  examination. 

As  regards  the  language,  the  book  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly 

"The  Making  of  English."  H.  Bradley.  (Macmillan.) 
4s.  6d. 

A  most  attractive  and  suggestive  treatise  for  teachers:  quite 
indispensable.     Senior  pupils  may  also  profit  by  it. 

44  Advanced  English  Syntax."  G.  C.  T.  Onions.  (Sonnen- 
schein.)    2s.  6d. 

For  Seniors.  Will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  use  the 
Parallel  dammar  Series. 

"  Elements  of  English  Composition."  T.  F.  Huntington. 
(Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 

Pei haps  more  for  teachers  than  for  pupils.  Should  prove 
a  trustworthy  guide,  and  provide  suitable  material. 


"  The  King's  English  and  How  to  Write  it."  J.  Bygott  and 
A.  J.  L.  Jones.     (Jarrold.)     is.  6d. 

"Style  in  Composition."     W.J.Addis.     (Allman.)     2s. 

Both  adapted  for  London  Matriculation,  Civil  Service,  and 
similar  examinations. 

"Composition  for  Schools  and  Colleges."  C.  H.  Maxwell. 
(Meiklejohn  and  Holden.)     is. 

Vexy  good  outlines  of  a  hundred  essays,  which  the  judicious 
teacher  will  find  helpful. 

"  Magnus's  English  Course.  Book  I.  Words  and  their 
Uses."     Laurie  Magnus.     (Routledge.)     iod. 

For  Juniors.       Clear  and  practical.      Very  good  exercises. 

"Every-day  English."  J.  S.  Rankin.  (Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company.)     Book  I.,  2s.    Book  II.,  2s.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  teach  English  without  direct  reference  to 
grammar. 

History. 

For  Class  Use  or  School  Library, 

"Ancient  History."  W.  H.  Salter.  (Horace  Marshall.) 
2s.  6d. 

Greek  and  Roman  History. 

"A  Source  Book  of  Roman  History."  D.  C.  Munro. 
(Heath.)    5*. 

"History  of  the  Middle  Ages."  D.  C.  Munro.  (Appletoo.) 
4s.  net. 

"Social  Life  in  England,"  Vol.  II.  J.  Finnemore.  (Black.) 
is.6d. 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

"A  Junior  History  of  England."  C.  and  M.  Oman. 
(Arnold.)    2s. 

"  Heroes  of  Industry."    E.  E.  Cooke.    (Routledge.)     is.  6d 

English  inventors,  &c. 

"  Illustrative  History":  (1)  British  and  Old  English  Period. 
E.  J.  Bailey.  (2)  Tudor  Period.  N.  L.  Frazer.  (Honee 
Marshall.)     2s.  each. 

English  history  illustrated  by  pictures  and  extracts. 

"  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire."  H.  B. 
George.    (Methuen.)    3s.  6d. 

"Readings  in  European  History."  J.  H.  Robinson. 
(Ginn.)    7s. 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers, 

"  The  Ancient  World."  E.  M.  Wilmot  Buxton.  (Methuen. 
3s.6d. 

Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  &c. 

"  Mediaeval  England."     M.  Bateson.     (Unwin.)     5s. 

Descriptive  of  institutions,  &c,  not  narrative. 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History,"  Vol.  II.  "  The  Refor- 
mation," Vol.  VII.  "  The  French  Revolution."  (Cambridge 
University  Press.)     1 6s.  net. 

A  standard  work  by  various  writers,  summarising  the  results 
of  modern  research. 

"  Life  of  Napoleon  I. "    J.H.Rose.     (Bell.)     10s. 

A  cheap  edition. 

Geography. 

"  An  Elementary  Class  Bonk  of  General  Geography."  New 
Edition.     By  H.  R.  Mill.     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 

"  Physiography."  By  T.  H.  Huxley.  Revised  and  partly 
re-written  by  R.  A.  Gregory.     (Macmillan.)     4s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  a  school  "  classic  "  work  up  to  date. 

"  Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Readers,"  six  books.  (Edward 
Arnold.)    iod.  to  is.  6d.  each. 

"The  International  Geography,"  3rd  edition.  By  H.  R. 
Mill.     (Newnes.)     15s. 

All  teachers  should  have  access  to  this  essential  book  of 
reference. 
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"  Regional  Geography :  the  British  Isles."  By  J.  B. 
eynolds.     (Black.)     2s. 

•'Our  World-wide  Empire."  By  Vincent  T.  Murch& 
(facmillan.)    28.  6d. 

••  A  Survey  of  the  British  Empire."    Anon.     (Blackie.)    2s. 

**  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies,  and  of  their 
»ystcm  of  Government."  By  H.  E.  Egerton.  (Clarendon 
'res.)    2s.6d. 

This  serves  as  a  new  introduction  to  C.  P.  Lucas's  well-known 
listory  of  the  British  Colonies. 

"  Australia  and  Oceania."  By  F.  D.  and  A.  J.  Herbertson. 
Mack.)    2s.6d. 

The  completion  of  the  "  Descriptive  Geographies  "  series. 

44  Geography  of  South  and  East  Africa."  By  C.  P.  Lucas. 
Clarendon  Press.)     3s.  6d. 

Chapters  on  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies,  by 
I.  E.  Egerton,  are  included. 

"Handbook  of  Modern  Japan."  By  E.  W.  Clement. 
Paul.)    6c. 

Of  several  atlases  published  during  the  year  attention  should 
e  drawn  to  "  Philips'  Modern  School  Atlas  of  Comparative 
>eographyt"  3s.  6d.  *,  and  to  such  reference  works  as  "  Bartho- 
lomew's Great  Survey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,  £3  10s. 
•et ;  and  €  Philips'  Mercantile  Marine  Atlas,"  £3  3s. 

Mathematics. 

"  Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Oral  and  Written),"  with  answers ; 
hits  I.,  II.  and  III.  By  C.  M.  Taylor.  (Edward  Arnold.) 
it  6d.  each  part. 

Part  L  contains  the  first  four  rules;  Part  II.,  factors,  easy 

factions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal;  Part  III.,  more  advanced 

frictions,  areas,  volumes,  proportion,  percentages,  interest,  &c. 

This  work  is  not  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  various 

arithmetical  rules,  but  an  ample  collection  of  examples  of  these 

nfos  proceeding  upwards  from  the  most  easy  and  elementary 

processes,  and  therefore  suitable  to  pupils  who  are  the  merest 

fepien. 

"Aaold's  Number  Lessons."    (Edward  Arnold.) 

A  series  of  twelve  little  books,  six  for  pupils  and  six  for 
tacbea,  the  prices  ranging  from  twopence  to  sixpence  per 
took.  The  series  consists  largely  of  unworked  exercises,  but 
bat  ire  many  hints  and  explanations  of  the  various  arithmetical 
processes  when  such  appear  to  be  necessary. 

A  complete  course  of  arithmetic  is  covered  by  the  series,  which 
»*efl  graduated  and  arranged,  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
tab  for  pupils  and  for  teachers. 

"Worked  Problems  in  Higher  Arithmetic."  By  W.  P. 
WorkaoD  and  R.  H.  Chope.     (Clive.)    2s. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  are 
*tad  several  of  the  problems  in  the  "Tutorial  Arithmetic." 
ft*  Kcond  part  is  specially  useful  to  teachers. 

"A  New  Geometry  for  Junior  Forms."  2s.  6d.  "A 
New  Geometry  for  Senior  Forms."  3s.  6d.  Both  by  S. 
fanard  and  J.  M.  Child.     (Macmillan. ) 

These  are  two  of  the  series  of  three  works  on  Geometry  by 
^*  authors,  the  third  being  their  well-known  "  New  Geometry 
to  Schools,"  the  more  advanced  portion  of  which,  together 
^  u  addition  on  Solid  Geometry,  forms  the  subject  matter 
°**«  second  of  the  above  works. 

"A  School  Geometry,"  Part  VI.  By  H.  S.  Hall  and 
*•  &  Stevens.     (Macmillan.)    is.  6d. 

<ft>  volume  is  devoted  to  Solid  Geometry  and  contains  the 
*k**et  of  Euclid's  Book  XL,  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
•^  <*  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  cylinders,  cones,  spheres, 
pother  solids. 

"Solutions  of  the   Exercises    in    Godfrey  and    Siddons's 


Elementary    Geometry."      By    A.     E.     Price.      (Cambridge 
University  Press.)     5s. 

A  very  useful  book  for  pupils  and  teachers  who  use  the  well- 
known  book  in  which  the  authors  have  presented  the  reformed 
geometry  which  is  taking  the  place  of  Euclid. 

"An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Graphs."  By  George  A. 
Gibson.    (Macmillan.)    3s.  6d. 

A  much-needed  systematic  work,  giving  not  only  the  usual 
graphic  methods  of  the  solution  of  quadratic  and  higher  equa- 
tions, but  also  applications  to  trigonometrical  and  logarithmic 
equations,  together  with  some  work  on  the  properties  of  conic 
sections,  adiabatic  curves,  &c. 

"  Practical  Geometry  for  Beginners."  By  V.  Le  Neve  Foster 
and  F.  W.  Dobbs.    (Macmillan).     2s.  6d. 

A  very  elementary  work  quite  suitable  to  young  geometers. 

41  Elementary  Algebra."  Part  I.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and 
A.  A.  Bourne.     (Bell.)    2s.  6d.,  or  with  answers,  3s. 

Ends  with  quadratic  equations,  the  theory  of  which  is  fully 
explained,  as  well  as  the  solution  by  means  of  graphs.  The 
graphic  solution  of  simultaneous  quadratics  in  x  and  y  is  also 
explained  at  considerable  length. 

"  Solutions  of  Examples  in  Hall's  Graphical  Algebra."    By 
H.  S.  Hall  and  H.  E.  Beaver.     (Macmillan.)    3s.  6d. 
4  A  very  useful  little   book  on  the  diawing  of  the  ordinary 
algebraic  and  trigonometrical  graphs. 

"The  Elements  of  Trigonometry."  By  S.  L.  Loney. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)     3s.  6d. 

An  elementary  selection  from  the  author's  larger  work,  with 
a  little  more  graphic  work  and  tables  of  four-figure  logarithms. 
Goes  up  to,  but  does  not  include,  De  Moivre,  and  is  almost 
exactly  the  London  University  Intermediate  Course. 

"A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools."  Part  I.  By  W.  G. 
Borchardt  and  A.  D.  PerroL     (Bell.)     2s.  6d.     Also  Part  II. 

The  first  part  ends  with  the  usual  formulae  relating  to  triangles 
and  contains  a  table  of  four-figure  logarithms.  The  second  part 
contains  the  higher  portions -series,  exponentials,  De  Moivre, 
&c,  and  a  table  of  natural  sines  and  tangents. 

"The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry."  By  R.  Lachlan 
and  W.  C.  Fletcher.     (Edward  Arnold.)     2s. 

Includes,  besides  the  very  elementary  work  of  the  subject, 
series,  expansions,  De  Moivre's  Theorem,  and  exponentials. 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

For  Class  Use. 

"The  New  Matriculation  Chemistry."  By  G.  H.  Bailey. 
(Clive.)    4s.  6d. 

A  trustworthy  text-book,  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Matriculation  syllabus  of  London  University. 

"Tables  for  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis."  By  A.  Liver- 
sidge.     (Macmillan.)    4s.  6d. 

Qualitative  analysis  is  here  treated  in  an  educational  manner. 

For  Use  of  Teachers. 

"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Chemistry."  By  Sir 
W.  Ramsay.     (Longmans.)     is. 

"The  Phase  Rule  and  its  Applications."  By  A  Find  lay. 
(Longmans.)    5s. 

"Electro  Chemistry.  Part  I.  General  Theory."  By  R.  A. 
Lehfeldt  and  T.  S.  Moore.    (Longmans.)     5s. 

"Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  the  Sciences."  By 
J.  H.  van't  Hoff.    (University  of  Chicago  Press.)    1.50  dollars. 

"Recueil  d'Expe>iences  El^mentaires  de  Physique."  By 
Henri  Abraham.     (Gauthier-Villars.)    5  francs. 

A  description  of  elementary  experiments  on  geometry, 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  capillarity,  and  heat. 

"Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat."  By  R.  A. 
Millikan.     (Ginn.)     7s. 
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The  theory  and  practice  of  a  few  typical  experiments  are 
treated  fully  and  accurately.     A  most  attractive  book. 

"Electricity  and  Matter."  By  J.  J.  Thomson.  (Con- 
stable.)   5s. 

A  most  suggestive  book,  based  upon  a  set  of  six  lectures 
delivered  at  Yale  University. 

"  Radio-activity."  By  E.  Rutherford.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.)     1  os.  6d.  net. 

A  standard  work  written  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

"  Radio-activity."  By  F.  Soddy.  (Electrician  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.) 

M  Theory  of  Heat."  By  T.  Preston.  New  edition,  revised 
by  J.  R.  Cotter.     (Macmillan.)     1 8s.  net. 

A  standard  work. 

•'  Higher  Text-book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. "  By  R. 
W.  Stewart.     (Clive.)    6s.  6d. 

Written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Final  B.Sc.  examina- 
tion of  London  University. 

"Electric  and  Magnetic  Circuits."  By  E.  H.  Crapper. 
(Arnold.)     ios.  6d. 

An  attractive  work,  well  up  to  date,  and  not  too  mathematical. 
Excellent  numerical  examples. 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Optics."  By  A.  Schuster. 
(Arnold.)     15s.  net. 

Hatnral  History. 

Botany. 

"  Botany  Rambles."  Part  I.,  in  the  Spring,  iod.  Part  II., 
in  the  Summer,  is.  Part  III.,  in  the  Autumn,  is.  By  Ella 
Thomson.     (Horace  Marshall.) 

"Second  Stage  Botany."  By  J.  M.  Lowson.  (Clive.) 
3s.  6d. 

"  The  Physiology  of  Plants."  By  W.  Pfeffer.  2nd  fully 
revised  edition,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Translated  and  edited  by 
A.  J.  Ewart.     (Clarendon  Press.)     1 6s. 

"Among  the  Garden  People."  By  Clara  D.  Pierson. 
(Murray.)    5s. 


6s. 


Nature  Study  and  Physiography. 
"  House,  Garden  and  Field."    By  L.  C.  Miall, 


(Arnold.) 


"  Eton  Nature  Study  and  Observational  Lessons."  Parts  I. 
and  II.  By  M.  D.  Hill  and  W.  M.  Webb.  (Duckworth.) 
3s.  6d.  each. 

44  Physiography :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature." 
By  T.  H.  Huxley.  Revised  and  partly  re-written  by  R.  A. 
Gregory.     (Macmillan.)    4s.  6d. 

"  Nature  Teaching  based  upon  the  general  principles  of 
Agriculture.'  For  the  use  of  schools.  By  F.  Watts  and  W.  G. 
Freeman.     (Murray.)     3s.  6d. 

"  The  Ludgate  Nature  Study  Readers."  Books  I.,  II.  and 
III.    is.,  is.,  and  is.  3d.    Edited  by  J.  C.Medd.    (Routledge.) 

"Junior  Country  Reader,  III."  By  Buchanan  and  Gregory. 
(Macmillan.)     is.  4d. 

"  Senior  Country  Reader,  III."  By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan. 
(Macmillan.)     2s. 

"The  Frank  Buckland  Reader."  Edited  by  F.  T.  Buck- 
land.     (Routledge.)     is.  6d. 

"Quiet  Hours  with  Nature."  By  Mrs.  Brightwen.  (Illus- 
trated by  T.  Carreras.     (Fisher  Unwin.)     5s. 

Zoology. 

"  The   Natural    History   of  some   Common   Animals."     By 
O.  H.  Latter.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     5s. 
"  Our    Country's    Animals     and     How     to     know    them  " 


(Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Amphibians).  By  W.  J.  Gordon. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall.)    6s. 

"  Zoology  "  :  Part  I.,  Descriptive,  as.  6d.  Part  II.,  Practical. 
By  B.  P.  Colton.     (Heath.)    2s. 

"  Cambridge  Natural  History."  Vol.  VII.  Edited  by  S.  F. 
Harmerand  A.  E.  Shipley.    (Macmillan.)     17&,  net. 


EXPERIMENTAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc(Lond.) 

Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ; 

and 

Hugh  Richardson,  M.A 

Bootham  School,  York. 

I.— Map  Making. 

Thbrb  is,  fortunately,  a  growing  belief  that  geography  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  science.  The  old  method  of  considering 
it  chiefly  as  a  training  of  the  verbal  memory,  which  is  best 
secured  by  learning  by  heart  topographical  pemmican,  is  falling 
fast  into  disrepute.  Just  as  in  other  branches  of  science  and  in 
mathematics  it  has  been  usual  for  a  long  time  to  set  pupils  to 
work  exercises — experimental  and  graphic — and  to  encourage 
them,  from  the  results  of  these  pieces  of  work,  to  deduce  prin- 
ciples for  themselves,  so  in  geographical  teaching  the  best 
results  are  secured  by  leading  the  pupils  sometimes  to  dttcorer, 
at  other  times  to  verify,  from  their  own  observations,  as  maar 
as  possible  of  the  fundamental  generalisations  of  geograpbial 
science. 

The  writers  have  nearly  completed  a  school  course  of  experi- 
mental and  observational  work  in  geography,  designed  to  incul- 
cate the  application  of  the  methods  of  science  to  what  ha*  boo 
hitherto  in  many  schools  one  of  the  most  arid  and  unififftflf  of 
the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  A  few  of  the  sections  of 
this  course  will  be  published  in  the  hope  that  other  teachers, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pioneer  work  of  rationalising  the  methods 
of  teaching  geography,  may  be  led  to  criticise  the  plan  adopted 
here,  and  to  suggest  improvements,  so  as  to  assist  the  dissemina- 
tion of  better  methods  of  teaching. 

It  should  be  added  that  typical  sections  only  have  been 
selected,  and  though  those  published  in  a  single  issue  of  this 
magazine  are  connected  closely,  the  selections  published  sepa- 
rately are  not  immediately  correlated. 

Apparatus  required. — Tape  measure.  Drawing  board,  pitas* 
paper.  Strap  or  stout  cord.  Drawing  instruments.  Magnets* 
compass.     Theodolite.     Levelling  staff.     Plane  table. 

Introductory. 

(1)  Draw  from  observation,  but  without  measuring,  a  pis*  •■ 
your  class-room,  showing  the  position  of  the  door,  firephC«» 


windows,  master's  desk,  and  pupils'  desks. 

(2)  Revise  your  drawing  of  the  class-room.  Measure  all  length 
with  a  tape  measure  (Fig.   1)  if  possible,  or,  if  there  is  not  o^* 
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jkc  the  measurements  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string 
find  the  Icngili  o|  string  with  the  help  of  your  foot*ruler,  or 
lire  10  *'  boot-lengths,1'  placing  your  ieel  heel  to  toe. 
{ $}  Employing  the  measurements  taken  in  the  last  exercise, 
onstruct  on  squared  paper  an  accurate  plan  of  the  class-room 
r-:  the  desks  in  it  (Fig.   2,) 
Ut  Draw  from  memory  a  plan  of  your  school  building  showing 
docs  and  class-rooms, 


>*/4?     aT     fee/- 


< 

fQS+  JO 

1         MM 

M    M    M    1 

|     M    M    1 

1                    1    1 

. 

[     1    II    Ml 

1    1    M    1    M 

1          1    IJ    I 

■- —                      »//.n 

Aorj. 

1    1    1    1        1    1 

aow. 

|     i    M    M 

1    I    II    1    II 

crieket 


Fig.  ?.— Accurate  Plan  of  Clats-rctom* 


iw  from  memory  a  plan  ol  the  school  playgrounds, 
field,  garden  and  surroundings. 

QffiC*  your  plan  of  the   buildings,  measuring,  with  a 

tape  Betsme  if  possible,  the  size  of  each  room,'  or  failing  that  a 

Lcr,  or  measure  it  in  boot-lengths,  and  find  out  afterwards 

hea  long  your  boots  are.     Mark  the  dimensions  on 


to*  many 
adbtoont 


playing  fields,  or  other  suitable  area,  Begin  the  map  by  firing 
a  line,  which  is  to  be  magnetic  north  and  south.  Put  the  board 
into  position  so  that  this  line  is  in  the  real  magnetic  meridian, 
and,  although  you  walk  about,  the  board  can  always  be  brought 
back  to  its  bearings.  You  must  carry  a  compass  with  you  ;  a 
pencil  and  a  divided  ruler  are  also  necessary.  Measure  dis- 
tances by  paces,  nod  draw  the  lines  to  scale  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  But  consider  what  scale  to  use*  For  instance, 
will  one  millimetre  to  one  pace  be  suitable, 

^  Ot  will  this  make  it  impossible  to  get  the 

whole  mnp  within  the  paper,  or  make  the 
map  ridiculously  small?  Estimate  direc* 
tions  by  eye!  sighting  over  your  ruler  as  a 
billiard  player  does  over  a  billiard  cue. 
Begin  your  map  with  the  longest  straight 
line  on  the  estate.  Stand  at  one  end  of  the 
real  line,  Bring  your  board  to  its  bearings. 
Lay  the  ruler  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
and  on  the  same  &ide  of  the  paper  that  the 
line  occupies  on  the  estate.  Draw  the 
line  correct  in  direction,  but  indefinite  in 
length,  Now  pace  the  line  from  end  to 
end,  Mark  off  its  tenglh  10  scale.  Stand 
at  the  end  of  the  line  just  paced.  Consider 
where  yon  will  walk  next.  Place  your  plan 
so  that  the  tine  you  have  drawn  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  real  line  you  have  just 
Draw  the  direction  of  the  line  you  are  just 
Pace  this  line  and  mark  down  i<s  length  to 
Continue  in  the  same  way,  first   drawing  the 


ke  on  squared  paper  an  accurate  plan  of  the  school 
►  and  grounds  (Fig.  3),  copying  from  your  sketch. 


Head 
Masters 


•  :  -Acmreie  plan  of  school  buildings  and  grounds.     (A.  E,  Munby*) 

Surveying  Boa*t»* 

h  Tike  the   first  opportunity  to    try   outdoor   surveying. 

tour  apparatus  in  the  following  way  :  Sting  a  drawing- 

mtt  your  shoulder  by  a  strap  or  loop  of  stout  cord,  so  as 

™  *  portable  table.     Pin  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  board 

draw  whilst  standing-     By  the  aid   of  the  table 

proceed  to  make   a   plan  of   your  playground, 


'Si 


walked  along* 
going  to  walk, 
scale  at  once, 
direction  of  a  line,  then  pacing  it,  then  marking  it  off  to  scale. 


FtrfF 


Exercise  on  1/se  of  Froikactor, 

(9)  Draw  a  horizontal  line,  AB,  3  inches  long  (Fig.  4),     At 
the  point  B,  below  AB,  draw  a  line,  BC,  J  inches  long,  making 


no.  * 

an  angle  of  36*  with  AB.  At  the  point  C,  to  the  fight  of  CB, 
draw  a  line  CDH  3  inches  long,  making  the  angle  BCD  36°;  At 
the  point  D  draw  a  line  DE,  3  inches  long,  to  the  left  of  DC, 
making  an  angle  of  36*  with  DC.  At  the  point  E,  draw  a  line 
to  the  right  of  DE,  3  inches  long,  making  the  angle  DEF  360. 
Do  the  points  F  and  A  coincide  ?  They  will  do  if  your  drawing 
is  accurate. 

<io>  Repeat  the  last  exercise  several  limes  until  A  and  F  do 
coincide  at  the  end  of  the  drawing. 

Road  Survey. 

(II)  Walk  along  a  high  road,  making  a  map  of  the  road  as 
you  go.     Distance  is  to  be  measured  by  counting  pace*  ;  direc- 
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tions  are  to  be  determined  by  the  compass.  Look  forward  in 
the  direction  you  are  about  to  go,  determine  it  by  the  compass, 
and  at  once  draw  a  line  in  the  direction  you  are  about  to  follow 
on  your  map.  Pace  as  far  as  you  can  in  that  straight  line. 
Mark  off  at  once  the  distance  you  have  gone  on  your  map. 
Then  sight  forward  again  and  proceed  as  before. 

(12)  Draw  a  map  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  one  inch  from 
the  following  notes.  Read  from  the  bottom  of  the  column 
upwards. 

A  high  road  leads  N.E.  from  a  city. 


Objects  seen  to  the  left,  and  the 
distance  or  bearing  of  the  same. 


Church  due  W. 

Wood 

Inn  on  road 

RoadW 

Castle  due  W. 

Woods  

Railway  to  W.,  level  crossing  . 

Church  spire  due  N.    . . 

Inn  on  road 

Second-class  road  to  N.W. 

Castle  due  N. 

High  road  to  N.W.      . . 

Church  with  tower,  \  mile 


Distance 
from  the  city. 


Miles. 

k 

6 
Si 

u 


J  mile. 


Objects  seen  to  the  right, 
and  the  distance  or 
bearing  of  the  same. 


Church,  1  mile  E. 
Road  S.E. 
Windmill,  }  mile  S.E. 

Railway  to  E. 
Tall  chimney,  S.E. 
J  mile,  farm. 

1  mile,  school. 
High  road  to  S.E. 


(13)  Walk  one  mile  down  any  straight  road  near  your 
school.  Estimate  distances  in  paces.  Take  notes  as  shown  in 
the  above  table  of  objects  seen  to  your  left  and  right,  making 
the  best  guess  you  can  at  the  probable  distances  of  those  objects 
not  easily  accessible.    Draw  a  map  on  returning  to  school. 

Basr  Line  and  Angles. 
.  (14)  Find  the  longest  straight  level  line  you  can  on  the 
ground  near  your  school.  Pace  its  length.  Note  what  church 
spires,  cairns,  chimneys,  or  other  prominent  and  clearly  defined 
objects,  can  be  seen  from  each  end  of  the  line.  Find  the 
compass  bearing  of  each  object  from  each  end  of  your  base  line. 
Which  objects  appear  in  exactly  the  same  direction  from  both 
points  of  view  ?    Which  have  changed  their  position  ? 


positions  from  each  wicket  make  the  following  angles  with  the 
line  joining  the  wickets,  which  is  22  yards  long  (Fig  .5). 


TT>lrd 


Silort  U-x 


Fig.  5.— Plan  of  a  Cricket  Match. 


Angle  at 

Angle  at 
wicket-keeper's  end. 

bowler's  end. 

Sip, 

10  deg.  to  left 

130  deg.  to  right. 

Third  man 

30    »»          » 

210    «           >• 

Point 

3°    •»          •> 

9o    ».            „ 

Cover 

60    „          „ 

70    t>            ,. 

Mid-off 

i°o    M          >, 

4°    t»            ,, 

Long-off 

140     „            y 

20    »» 

Long-on 

3. So    „     to  right 

15    »»    to  left. 

Mid -on 

30    .»          »i 

20    »»            •• 

Short  leg 

3°       M 

Triangulation 

*>     M 

(17)  Fig.  6  represents  a  number  of  observations  made  with 
the  help  of  a  theodolite.  Copy  the  figure,  making  AB  one 
inch  in  length  and  vertical.  When  your  drawing  is  1 
measure  the  lengths  of  PQ,  RS,  TU  in  inches  and  hun 

When  your  answers  are  compared  with  those  of  your  4 
fellows  you  will  realise  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  1 
answer  right  even  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  an  inch. 

(18)  Suppose  you  took  extreme  care  in  setting  out  I 


+¥: 


(15)  Draw  a  plan  of  a  cricket  match,  marking  and  naming  the 
positions  of  all  the  fielders  as  you  would  place  them  for  medium 
bowling. 

(16)  Draw  an  accurate  plan  of  a  cricket  match  on  a  scale  of 
TT5  inch  to  1  yard,  placing  the  men  so  that  lines  drawn  to  their 


Find  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  a  closer  agreement  on  repeat- 
ing the  exercise. 

(19)  Construct  a  figure  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Draw 
PQ  horizontal  and  one  inch  in  length.  Construct  triangles 
with  the  angles  shown  in  the  illustration.     Measure  on  your 


he    lengths  of  AB,    CD,    and   EF    in    inches    and 
fedih.t.     If  the  disiance  PQ  represents  100  yards,  what  will 
\c  lengths  of  AB,  CD,  and  EF  in  yards  ? 


o)  Compare  your  answers  with  those  of  the   rest  of  the 
On  which  of  the  lengths  AB,  CD,  or  EF,  do  you  agree 
ckncly  ?     Why  is  it  that  one  of  these  distances  is  easier 
i  the  oibers  to  measure  exactly  ? 


a   model  plane  table  by  screwing  your  drawing 
to  a  camera  tripod  (Fig,  $L      Measure  with  a  chain  a 


Fig  7, 


line  on  your  football  or  cricket  field  as  base. 
Mac  ends  of  this  line  with  cricket  stumps,  called  A  and  B 
"{dan  |F%,  9). 

we  table  at  A,      Use  a  steel  bicycle  bearing-bat  I  to 
1  ruler  use  by  preference  one  through  which  nails 


lie*]  plane  tulile  may  be  obtained  from  Mr,  J. 

6,  Strand,  London,  W,C. ;  the  price  of  the  table  and 

,  yf  ruler  with  sights    j^  6d.F  compos*  in  uhknig  bo* 


have  been  put  to  make  sight.  Bring  the  board  to  its  bearings 
and  mark  the  N.,  E.,  S»,  W,  points  on  the  paper,  Draw  the 
direction  of  the  line  AB.  Mark  its  length  to  a  suitable  scale, 
say,  one  inch  to  one  chain.  Now  point  the  sighted  ruler  to  any 
neighbouring  objects  the  positions  of  which  can    be   exactly 


Fig.  9,— Plan  of  Cricket  Fitld.  Surveyed  with  chain  and  plane  table. 
Length  of  base,  3  chain*.  Radiating  tinea  were  drawn  from  each  end  of  the 
base  line*  to  posts,  corner*,  of  other  prominent  abject*. 


defined,  such  as  seats  trees,  gates,  and  draw  radiating  lines 
from  A  to  show  their  directions*  Mark  on  each  line  to  what  it 
points, 

(22)  Remove  the  plane  table  to  B,  bring  it  to  its  bearings 
again,  and  from  B  draw  another  set  of  radiating  lines  to  the 
same  points.  The  intersections  of  the  two  sets  of  radiating 
lines  will  fix  the  positions  of  these  points  on  the  map. 

(23)  Choose  any  continuous  walk,  path,  or  road,  which  will 
bring  you  back  to  your  starting  point.  Walk  round  this  with 
the  plane  table,  mapping  the  direction  and  distance  of  your 
walk  as  a  series  of  straight  lines  AB,  EC,  CD,  &c*  At  each 
stopping  point,  A,  15,  C,  &c,  notice  and  map  the  distance  and 
direction  of  walls,  fences,  roads,  &c.  The  test  of  the  accuracy 
of  your  survey  is  to  see  whether  it  ends  where  it  began,  of 
whether  there  is  an  unexplained  gap. 

Measurement  of  Inaccessible  Distances, 

(24)  Hold  a  metre,  or  yard  stick  upright  in  the  sunshine. 
Mark  the  end  of  its  shadow,  and  measure,  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, the  length  of  the  shadow.  Express  as  a  fraction  the  rela- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  stick  to  the  length  of  the  shadow, 
thus: 

Length  of  sticky  =  

Length  of  shadow 

(25)  On  the  same  occasion,  immediately  after  the  last  exer- 
cise, pace  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  (a)  the  highest  tree, 
(A)  the  highest  building  near  you.  Using  the  result  of  the  hist 
exercise,  calculate  the  height  in  paces  uf  the  tree  and  the 
building. 
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(26)  Determine  the  length  of  your  pace  in  inches.  Reduce 
the  heights  of  the  tree  and  the  building  to  feet. 

(27)  If  there.is  a  river  or  wide  stream  in  your  neighbourhood, 
proceed  to  determine  its  width  in  the  following  way.  Choose  a 
point,  B,  opposite  a  tree  or  other  definite  point  on  the  opposite 


C  B 

Fig.  10.— Measurement  of  width  of  a  river. 

bank  of  the  river.  Push  a  stick  into  the  ground  ac  B  as  a  marker. 
Walk  in  the  direction  BC,  at  right  angles  to  AB,  counting 
your  paces  as  you  go,  until  the  angle  ACB  coincides  with  the 
450  angle  of  a  set  square  held  to  the  eye.  Then,  knowing  CB  is 
equal  to  AB,  determine  the  width  of  the  river  in  paces  and  in 
feet. 

The  Theodolite. 

The  following  exercises  are  possible  in  schools  possessing  a 
theodolite  y  and  wherever  such  an  instrument  can  be  borrowed 
or  hired,  as  can  easily  be  arranged  with  an  instrument  maker, 

(28)  Set  up  the  theodolite  on  its  tripod  so  that  the  plummet 
is  exactly  above  the  mark  on  the  floor. 

(29)  Use  the  four  screws  to  set  the  circle  level. 

(30)  Using  the  fine  adjustment,  set  the  arrow  of  the  vernier 
exactly  to  3600.  Now  use  the  travelling  microscope  to  test  the 
exactness  of  your  setting.     Fix  both  clamps. 

(31)  Set  the  telescope  exactly  horizontal  by  means  of  its 
attached  level.    Take  the  reading  of  the  vertical  circle. 

(32)  Move  the  telescope  until  the  cross- wires  in  the  eye-piece 
lie  exactly  on  some  fixed  object  (e.g. ,  weathercock). 

(33)  Read  the  horizontal  angle  on  both  sides  of  the  instru- 
ment as  exactly  as  you  can,  and  take  the  average. 

(34)  Determine  the  horizontal  angles  between  certain  fixed 
points  indicated  by  your  teacher.  First  clamp  the  horizontal 
vernier  at  o°  and  unclamp  the  horizontal  limb  and  the  telescope. 
Direct  the  telescope  to  the  first  point,  accurately  bisect  it  by  the 
cross  wires,  and  clamp  the  horizontal  limb.  Now  unclamp  the 
vernier  and  carefully  move  the  telescope,  touching  only  the 
lower  supports  until  the  second  point  is  bisected.  Read  both 
verniers  and  record  the  average  reading.  This  gives  the  hori- 
zontal angular  distance  between  the  first  two  fixed  points.  Now 
bring  the  horizontal  verniers  again  to  zero  and  clamp.  Unclamp 
the  horizontal  limb  and  turn  the  instrument  until  the  second 
object  is  again  intersected.  Again  clamp  the  limb  and  unclamp 
the  verniers  and  bisect  the  third  object  and  take  its  readings. 
This  will  give  the  angle  between  the  second  and  third  objects. 
With  the  other  fixed  objects  proceed  in  like  manner.  Finally, 
take  the  last  object  as  the  zero  point,  and  measure  its  angular 
distance  from  the  first  object.  Then,  if  all  the  measurements 
have  been  accurately  made,  the  measured  distance  from  the  first 
to  the  last  object  should  equal  the  sum  of  all  the  smaller  angles. 
If  not,  all  the  measurements  must  be  gone  over  again  until  the 
mistake  has  been  detected  and  rectified. 

(35)  Set  the  horizontal  circle  of  the  theodolite  level.  Fix  the 
lower  clamp.  Leave  the  upper  clamp  free.  Set  the  telescope 
level  and  clamp  the  vertical.  Now  swing  the  telescope  round. 
All  points  seen  on  the  horizontal  wire  should  be  on  the  same 
level  as  your  eye. 


1 


(36)  Get  a  schoolfellow  to  look  through  the  theodolite  whilst 
you  carry  a  levelling  staff  (Fig.  1 1).  First  place  the  staff  close 
to  the  theodolite  and  measure  the  height  of  the 

telescope  above  the  ground.  Now  move  the  staff 
to  other  positions.  When  observed  by  the  tele- 
scope it  is  possible  to  tell  by  how  much  the 
ground  is  higher  or  lower  elsewhere. 

(37)  Put  in  a  straight  row  of  six  cricket  stumps 
about  twenty  paces  apart  across  your  cricket  field. 
Find  whether  this  line  is  really  level. 

(38)  Find  whether  your  cricket  ground  is  really 
level  in  every  direction. 

(39)  Find  what  inequalities  of  level  occur  on 
your  football  ground. 

(40)  Failing  a  theodolite,  set  up  a  water  level 
(Fig.  12)  to  find  the  position  of  your  horizon. 

Take  two  glass  tubes  of  about  £  inch  internal 
section  and  connect  them  by  india-rubber  tubing. 
Partly  fill  the  arrangement  with  water.  Fix  up 
with  retort  stands.  Now  sight  past  the  water 
levels.  Set  the  level  of  the  water  1  foot  above 
the  bench  top  or  4  feet  above  the  floor.  Use  the 
water  level  to  find  what  points  on  the  walls  of 
your  class-room,  or  visible  through  its  windows, 
are  on  the  same  level  as  the  water  surface. 


-J 


mi 


Comparison  of  True  North  and 
Magnetic  North. 


Fig.  11. 

A  Levelling 

Sta£ 


(41)  Set  up  the  theodolite  at  night  so  as  to  view  the  pole 
star.  Make  the  usual  adjustments  as  in  previous  exercites. 
Set  the  vertical  cross-wiie  on  the  pole  star.  Bring  the  horaoBtiJ 
circle  of  the  instrument  to  3600.  Observe  and  measure  is 
accurately  as  possible  the  deviation  of  the  compass  ncedk 
on  the  instrument.1  Use  a  bicyle  lamp  for  reading  the  scales  of 
the  theodolite. 


Fig.  12.— A  Water  Level. 

(42)  Set  the  pole  star  on  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  eyepiece 
of  the  theodolite.  Read  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star.  Recall 
this  number  for  future  reference ;  it  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  your  place  of  observation. 

(43)  Repeat,  if  possible,  the  observations  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding exercises  an  hour  later.  Do  you  obtain  the  same 
results  ? 

1  The  pole  star  does  not  define  exactly  the  position  of  geographical  north. 

The  following  table  from  "  Hints  to  Meteorological  Observers,"  by  W. 

Marriot  (Stanford)  shows  at  what  times  in  different  months  the  results  of  the 

exercise  will  be  practically  correct. 

The  pole  star  is  practically  due  North  at  the  following  times : 
In  January   and    July  at  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

,,  February  ,,  August  ,,  4  ,,  ,,4  „ 
,,  March  ,,  September ,,  a  ,,  ,.2  „ 
,,  April  ,,    October      „  Noon  and  Midnight. 

,,  May  ,.     November,,  10  a.  m.  and  to  p.  m. 

,,  June  .,     December  ,,     8    ,,       „      8 
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STORY    AND    CURRENT  EVENTS, 

serious  student  of  current  or  other  history  should  have  in 
d  a  systematic  view  of  the  problems  he  his  to  solve, 
od  thus  only,  will  he  be  prepared  to  collect  from  the 
sgraph  of  the  world  which  his  newspaper  a  (lord  1  him  the 
&  which  will  form  l he  basis  of  his  theory  of  politics. 
refits  of  the  last  month  will  illustrate  our  point,  What 
objects  of  government  ?  What  purposes  should  it  serve  ? 
celteni  statements  of  these  have  been  afforded  us  lately. 
trig  King  of  Spain  "expressed  a  wish  to  ameliorate  the 
.e  working  man  and  settle  the  question  of  a  living  wage." 
tish  Commissioner  In  Uganda  says,  "  the  general  results 
sat  1903*4  may  be  summed  up  in  increased  efficiency  of 
ration  and  the  maintenance  of  undisturbed  peace  and 
i  a  satisfactory  increase  of  re  venue  and  deer  ease  of  ex  pen  - 
n  a  large  expansion  of  trade,  particularly  in  imports,  and 
etaJ  advance  in  material  and  social  welHieiug."  Thus, 
nal  matters.  For  external,  we  have  Admiral  Colomb, 
cr  on  the  respective  shares  which  Great  Britain  and  I  he 
s  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Navy,  pointing  out 
:  object  of  this  institution  is  to  clear  the  seas  of  enemies 
iHewnmcrct?. 

T  ate  l he  moral  bases  of  a  State  ?  What  are  the  ties 
lirxt  together  in  willing  unity  the  various  members  of  a 

specially  if  that  is  a  Large  and  scattered  one  ?  Mr. 
10  Australian  statesman,  says  that  *' reciprocity  in  trade 
ping  »t one  to  political  union.  The  ties  of  sentiment  are 
attenuated  to  such  a  point  that  they  are  incapable  of 

the  strain  of  a  struggle  with  self-interest/'  So  is  the 
doctrine,  but  in  the  past  there  used  to  be  other  ties. 

was  a  great  one  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  and 
1  Asia  ;  and  older  still,  if  possible,  is  the  feeling  of  race- 
relationshipt  typified  often  by  community  of  language. 
sen  remarked  that  the  interest  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
ictoty  in  the  Canadian  elections  is  far  greater  than  the 
nhict  of  party  xilitics.  lie  is  now  the  chosen  chief  of 
Ida,  and  no  longer  relies  for  his  f  power  on  a  M  solid 
I  i.c.y  on  the  French  nation  there.  Race  interests  are 
g  into  the  background  But  Italians  are  wanting  an 
iniversUy  in  Trieste,  and  Transvaal eis  want  to  exclude 
Indians  from  the  Colony,  While,  as  a  humorous  illus- 
comes  the  proposal,  as  a  counterblast  to  Sir  Edward 

suggestion  of  4I  Usona "  as  a  name  for  the  United 
f  America,  that  this  country  should  be  called  **  Ukogbai," 
f  the  noit- English  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 

;rai'HV — it  is  a  commonplace  nowadays— plays  a  large 
the  foundation  of  states  and  in  determining  their 
irs.  The  huge  empires  of  Asia  arise  in  far-e* tending 
,he  city  states  of  Hellas  were  possible  only  in  a  country 
itams  and  narrow  seas.  **  We  talk,"  said  Lord  Milner 
,  *l  of  a  closer  South  African  union,  but,  perhaps,  we  do 
tide?  how  greatly  of  necessity  it  is  impeded  by  purely 
I  difficulties — the  immense  distances  which  separate  the 
il  centres  preventing  the  easy  and  constant  intercourse 
enreaving  of  interests  and  the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
ttaat  in  the  growth  of  national  life  and  national  senti- 
Eut  in  these  days  of  physical  science  and  triumph  over 
1  these  hindrances  tend  to  diminish.  The  sea  is  now  a 
father  than  a  separating  force*  Otherwise  the  British 
'WOakt  be  impossible.  Communication  by  telegraph  has 
knised  methods  of  government  as  well  as  those  of  com- 
And  Lord  Milner  concluded  the  speech  from  which  we 
"Mtd  by  a  reference  to  railways  as  another  method  of 


but  by  hours  and  days,  and  Bombay  is  now  no  farther  from 
London  than  Inverness  used  to  be. 

Distance  plays  a  part,  too,  in  another  problem  of  politics— 
the  organisation  of  public  opinion.  The  Russian  Zemstvos 
have  recently  been  asking  for  a  revolution  in  Russia,  of  which  a 
part  is  to  be  the  institution  of  **  representative  government  *'  — 
some  kind  of  Parliament,  The  Stale  of  Mysore  in  3*  India 
has  such  an  assembly  and  Travancore  is  now  following  suit,  but 
these  are  comparatively  small  states,  and  their  populati 
largely  homogeneous,  What  parliamentary  institutions  may 
lead  to  is  seen  in  the  chaos  of  nations  in  Austria-  Hungary. 
Any  country  that  is  small  enough  and  homogeneous  enough  is 
Capable  of  representative  assemblies,  for  the  wisdom  necessary 
is  attainable  by  practice  to  all  who  wilt  allow  themselves  to  be 
educated  thereto.  But  where  size  and  variety  interfere,  resort 
must  be  had  to  other  means  if  the  government  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  public  opinion.  The  Government  of  India  announces 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  system  in  the  formation  of  a  Press- 
room or  office  in  which  newspaper  conductors  may  see  copies 
of  current  Government  correspondence,  specially  that  which 
contains  discussions  of  proposed  changes  in  law  and  administra- 
tion* The  Press  is  thus  not  merely  a  u  fourth  "  Estate  in  India, 
but  is  to  be  the  only  one. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Headmasters*  Conference  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  two  topics  should  have  produced  important  discus- 
sions, but  one  of  the  two  fell  flat.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Consultative  Committee's  scheme  for  secondary- school  certifi- 
cates, either  the  authorities  of  the  Conference  had  not  clearly  set 
the  work,  or  the  recalcitrant  headmasters  had  refused  to  do  it  ; 
anyhow  the  work  was  not  prepared,  and  a  dull  lesson  inevitably 
ensued,  But  there  was  more  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  sending  elementary  teachers  to  secondary  schools  in 
lieu  of  pupil* teacher  centres.  There  was  no  inclination  what- 
ever to  dispute  the  advisability  of  this  plan,  hut  as  Mr.  Swallow 
(Chigwell)  pointed  out,  this  in  itself  is  not  enough.  We  do  not 
want  boys  sent  to  secondary  schools  ear-marked  from  the 
beginning  as  future  elementary  teachers;  what  is  wanted  is 
that  when  boys  are  getting  towards  the  end  of  their  time  at  a 
secondary  school  they  should  deliberately  select  as  their  life's 
work  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools.  This  kind  of  down- 
ward action  is  very  desirable.  But  of  course  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  boys  in  any  great  number  will  deliberately  choose  in 
this  way.  At  present  it  looks  as  though  remuneration  and 
general  conditions  of  service  will  have  to  be  vastly  improved 
before  well-educated  boys  will,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  walk  " 
with  eyes  open  into  elementary  teaching  as  a  life-long  profession. 

Though  the  debate  on  the  advisability  of  malting  school 
cadet  corps  compulsory  produced  good  speeches,  the  other  out- 
standing topic  of  this  year's  conference  was  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Lyitelton*s  motion  against  the  Cambridge  Syndicated  proposals 
exempting  candidates  from  Greek  in  the  Previous  examination. 
Mr-  Lyttelton  some  years  ago  was  one  who  raised  his  voice  in 
favour  of  relaxation,  but  now  that  he  has  realised  how  far  the 
tendency  is  likely  to  take  u*  he  has  sensibly  changed  his 
attitude*  His  point  was  that  no  fair  substitute  for  Greek  has 
yet  been  offered.  The  proper  alternative  for  Greek  is  certainly 
not  another  language  ;  for  if  a  boy's  mind  is  incorrigibly  non- 
linguistic  it  cannot  be  trained  better  on  French  or  German  than 
on  Greek,  A  better  alternative  lo  Greek  would  be  handicMli 
or  science,  a  subject  which  gives  a  mental  training  completely 
different.     We  have  no  evidence  that  any  large  number  of  boys 
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have  been  excluded  by  Greek  from  the  Universities.  Dr.  James, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Dr.  Rouse  followed  very  emphatically  on  the 
side  of  the  retention  of  Greek.  The  first  was  full  of  alarm  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  Greek  was  already  being  dropped  in 
preparatory  schools.  The  Conference  by  its  votes  showed 
plainly  that  it  will  still  hold  to  Greek  as  fast  as  it  can. 

A  list  of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  local  examinations  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  December,  1905,  was  published 
in  The  School  World  for  October  last.  The  regulations  for 
these  examinations,  published  at  the  end  of  December,  include 
several  modifications.  Under  certain  conditions  other  books  may 
now  be  substituted  for  those  prescribed  in  the  various  subjects  of 
examination.  Important  changes  have  been  made  in  English 
history  for  all  the  examinations,  and  in  the  English  and  mathe- 
matical sections  for  senior  candidates.  Arrangements  will  in 
future  be  made  for  examining  junior  as  well  as  senior  candidates 
in  spoken  French  and  spoken  German.  In  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  for  junior  and  senior  candidates  higher  marks  will  in 
future  be  assigned  to  the  unprepared  translation  which  is  given 
as  an  alternative  for  set  books  than  are  assigned  to  the  set  books 
themselves.  Dutch  has  been  added  as  a  subject  of  examina- 
tion for  seniors,  and  Greek  as  a  subject  in  the  preliminary  local 
examination.  Zoology  is  no  longer  included  as  a  subject  of 
examination  for  juniors  or  seniors.  The  total  number  of  candi- 
dates, I7i777>  who  entered  for  these  examinations  last  month 
exceeds  by  more  than  500  that  of  any  previous  year,  a  decrease 
in  the  number  taking  the  preliminary  examination  being  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  taking  the 
junior,  senior,  and  higher  examinations. 

The  North  of  England  Education  Conference  of  1905  is  to 
be  held  on  January  6  and  7  at  Liverpool,  and  a  large  atten- 
dance  may  be  expected.  The  two  chief  subjects  of  discussion 
are  to  be  leaving  certificates  and  scholarships.  These  debates 
will  occupy  the  two  morning  sessions.  The  first  discussion  will 
be  presided  over  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the  papers 
on  the  certificate  question  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  G.  Alexander 
and  Owen  Owen,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot.  The  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  opened  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Mr.  G. 
Sharpies.  Sir  William  Anson  will  take  the  chair  at  the  meet- 
ing which  is  to  deal  with  scholarships,  and  the  papers  will  be 
by  Miss  Burstall  and  Dr.  Macnamara.  The  discussion  is  to  be 
opened  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Gore  and  W.  Edwards.  Among 
other  subjects  which  are  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ference are  manual  training,  the  teaching  of  geography,  child 
study,  the  teaching  of  domestic  science,  school  games  with 
special  reference  to  day  schools,  and  the  teaching  of  English. 
We  notice  among  those  who  will  read  papers  on  these  subjects 
the  names  of  Principal  Reichel,  Mr.  Mackinder,  Prof.  Sherring- 
ton, and  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant- mistresses  in  Public  Secondary  Schools  will  be  held  at 
University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.,  on  January  14th,  1905. 
In  addition  to  routine  business  and  the  delivery  of  the  president's 
address,  a  discussion  will  take  place  of  the  scheme  for  school 
certificates  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  following  points :  (a)  "  That  it  is  not  desirable  that 
examinations  for  such  certificates  should  be  conducted  by  .  . 
a  single  central  organisation."  (b)  The  constitution  of  the 
examining  body  or  bodies,  (c)  Senior  and  junior  certificates. 
{d)  "That  no  certificates  for  honours,  or  marks  for  special  dis- 
tinction, should  be  given." 

At  a  meeting  of  Congregation  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  November  29th,  a  statute  was  promulgated  to  exempt  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  mathematics  and  natural  science  from 
Greek  in  Responsions  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  examination, 


and  to  allow  them  to  substitute  French  and  German.  The 
proposition  was  lost  ultimately  by  a  majority  of  36,  the  numbers 
being — for,  164  ;  against,  200. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  London  Education  Committee, 
Mr.  Robert  Blair,  has  made  application  to  the  committee  fa 
seventy-two  permanent  assistants,  and  of  these  thirty  will  take 
the  place  of  thirty  temporary  clerks  and  nine  the  place  of 
eighteen  office  youths.  In  addition  six  stocktakers  are  required. 
There  has,  owing*  to  the  new  Education  Act,  been  an  enormous 
increase  of  work,  and  the  committee  recognise  that  large  addi- 
tions to  the  administrative  staff  are  necessary.  The  committee 
for  the  present  recommend : — (a)  That  authority  be  given  for 
the  appointment  of  twenty-five  fourth-class  assistants,  four 
second-class  assistants,  and  four  first-class  assistants  in  the 
executive  officer's  branch,  (b)  That  thirty  temporary  clerks 
engaged  in  the  executive  officer's  branch  on  October  1st,  1904, 
be  replaced  by  thirty  fourth -class  assistants  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, (c)  That  eighteen  office  youths  now  in  the  executive 
officer's  branch  be  replaced  by  nine  fourth-class  assistants  as 
soon  as  practicable,  (d)  That  authority  be  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  needlework-room  assistants  in  the  executive 
officer's  branch.  The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  to 
the  London  County  Council  states  that  in  addition  to  clerical 
assistants  the  committee  think  that  two  unclassified  assistants 
are  required.  These  should  be  men  with  a  university  or  equiva- 
lent training,  expeiienced  in  educational  administration.  Oae 
should  be  styled  assistant  executive  officer  and  the  other  should 
be  a  principal  assistant.  These  officers  would  undertake  some 
of  the  more  important  administrative  work  entrusted  to  the 
executive  officer — work  which  he  can  guide,  but  which  be  hat 
not  the  time  actually  to  deal  with  in  detail. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  French  1 
at  the  recent  Army  Entrance  Examinations  on  their  paper.  Fof 
the  first  time  for  many  years  the  paper  is  quite  free  from  the 
unsuitable  matter  it  has  too  often  contained.  The  first  piece  of 
translation  into  English  consisted  of  twenty  lines  on  "Le 
confort  anglais,"  the  second  piece  of  eighteen  lines  on  "Le 
Maitre  d'Arraes  Robert."  In  neither  were  there  any  words 
that  a  well-prepared  candidate  should  not  be  presumed  to  know. 
The  piece  for  translation  into  French  was  an  historical  extract 
on  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  187 1.  It  contained  a  few  conver- 
sational phrases,  but  was  quite  a  suitable  piece  for  the  type  of 
candidate  at  this  examination.  We  recollect  with  dismay  the 
curious  monstrosities  that  have  been  set  in  the  way  of  prose 
in  the  past,  extracts  from  Dickens,  Goldsmith,  &c.  The 
third  part  of  the  paper  consisted  of  three  questions,  the  first 
requiring  twelve  parts  of  irregular  verbs,  the  second  the  trans- 
lation of  five  easy  idiomatic  sentences  into  French,  and  the 
third  a  short  essay  of  ten  or  twelve  lines  on  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  papers  on  the  whole 
have  been  much  easier  than  usual  this  time  ;  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  change  in  the  regulations  comes  into  force  nest 
November,  and  the  Commissioners  may  wish  to  pass  all  the? 
can.  The  history  papers  were  an  exception,  however,  and  show 
the  need  of  moderators  in  the  optional  subjects. 

At  the  Southend  County  Court,  on  December  9th,  Judge 
Tindal  Atkinson  ruled  that  a  schoolmaster  is  not  a  gentleman. 
The  question  was  raised  on  a  point  whether  a  witness  should  be 
allowed,  on  taxation,  costs  under  the  head  of  "  gentleman  "  or 
"  professional  man  "  or  on  the  lower  scale  of  "  tradesman*"  In 
asking  for  the  higher  scale,  the  solicitor  said  the  witness  is  a  school- 
master, a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in  educational  matters, 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  school,  a  player  of  the  'cello,  and  a  man 
of  refinement  and  literary  and  artistic  attainments.  The  judge 
ruled,  however,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  not  entitled  to  the 
higher  scale.     He   is  a  gentleman  in   fact,    only  he  is  not  a 
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to  law.     tt  is,  at  least t  comforting  to  know  that,  in 
lever  way  Use  schoolmaster  is  regarded  from  the  Legal  point 
view*  he  is  "in  fact  "  a  gentleman. 

THE  centenary  of  Mill  Hill  School  will  be  celebrated  in  1907, 
and  a  centenary  subscription  list  has  been  opened  with  an 
anonymous  gift  of  £\ 0,000,  Mitt  Hill  School  was  reconsti- 
tuted in  1869,  and  from  that  time  adopted  a  broader  policy t 
aimieg  chiefly  at  becoming  an  unsectarian  public  school. 

Tam  Commercial  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received  the  following  further  con- 
tributions lo  the  expenses  fund  in  aid  of  its  educational  work, 
Messrs.  N.  IL  Rothschild  and  Sons,  ^100  per  annum,  for  three 
yeats ;  the  Company  of  Skinners,  £ 25  ;  and  the  Company  of 

»  Groom*  £7%.     A    sum   of  £aS°   ^  sl*"   required   to  meet  the 
current  year's  expenses. 
Ha.  H. /.  KACKIHDIt,  director  of  the  London   School  of 
Economics,  cave  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on 
December  7,  al  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonic*,  an  account  of  a  scheme  of  visual  instruction  as  to  the 
mother  country  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Tbe  scheme  was  originally  suggested  by  Prof.  Sadler  during  his 
ol  office  of  Director  of  Inquiries  to  the  Board  of  Eduea- 
The  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  Colonial  Office  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  was  afterwards 
cooodcre*}  by  a  small  committee.     The  first  draft  of  a  syllabus 
of  states  ww  drawn  up  by  this  committee,  and,  with  the  view  of 
a  1  mall  experiment >  it  was submitted  to  the  three  Crown 
of   Hong-Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Ceylon, 
Tae  endeavour  is  to  make  this  nation  intelligible  as  regards  its 
cteah,  and   to  show  to  those    of  our  fellow-subjects  who  are 
1  tread  that  we  wish  lo  be  good  and  to  do  good  ;  and,  on  the 
I        other  band,   to  show   them   that   we  are  strong.     The  seven 
ketares  incJud**i  in  the  syllabus  are  as  follows  :   I.  — The  Journey 
toes  the  East   to    London.      If,—  London,  the  Imperial   City, 
cnery  of  the  United  Kingdom,      IV.— Historic  centres 
oa  Mr  influence  on   national   life,      V.— Country  life  and 
til  mailer    towns,      VI.  — Great    towns,   the   industries,  and 
teamm.     V I L  —  Defences  of  the   Empire,     This  course   of 
I'Ltww  a  designed  for  use  primarily  in  the   Eastern  Colonies. 
TW  Ales  to  illustrate   the  lectures  are  good,  and  have  been 
cted  m  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  interest,     The  idea  is  an 
ttttUent  one,  and  is  worthy  of  the  success  it  stems  likely  to 


Thi  London  County  Council  has  arranged  to  hold  its  annua] 

aafarace   for   teachers   at    the    Medical    Examination    Hall, 

hmh&nkmen',  W,C,  on  January  5  to   7,  inclusive. 

That  will  be  two  meetings  each  day  from    1  1  a.m.  to    1    p.m., 

*■**!  Ijmik  tu  4  p*m.     On  January  5  the  morning  subject  is  to 

star  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the  after  noon  the  leaching 

ton  and  reading.     The  next  day  will  he  devoted  to  art 

*tyecU;  in  the  morning  an  address  on  art  teaching  in  Japan 

:tivered,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  discussions  will  be 

■pas  the  lathi  e  nee  on  handicraft  of  ait  teaching  in  elementary 

•d leetodiry  schools,  and  upon  the  art  training  of  Lhe  artisan. 

^W  antngements  fur  the  third  day  have  been  made  in  conjunc- 

•  *kh  the  Froebcl  Society  of  Great    Britain  and  Ireland. 

^  »ti>j«i  for  debate  will  be  true  and  false  applications  of 

*Atf*  principles  :    in  the  morning  with  special  reference  to 

' ladling  in  schools  for  infant  1,  in  the  afternoon  to  the  teach- 

^rfdnldien  over  seven  years  of  age.     Application  for  tickets 

fcaaiun  should  be  made  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  Education 

**f"»B*ni  of  the  London  County  Council,  Victoria  Embank* 

twelve  years'  existence  of  the   Pupil  Teachers' 
imittee,  of  the  forty-live  students    whom  it  has 


assisted,  forty  have  taken  university  honours.  Five  have  secured 
first  classes  at  Oxford,  and  seven  at  Cambridge  University. 
The  next  examination  for  six  scholarships  is  to  be  held  this 
month,  and  intending  candidates  should  write  to  Mr.  A,  H. 
Baker,  2$,  Cautley  Avenue,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 


The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  British 
Child -study  Association,  which  has  reached  us,  shows  that  the 
membership  is  increasing,  and  the  high  standard  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  previous  years  is  maintained.  The  Association 
seeks  to  interest  parents,  teachers  and  medical  men  in  the  study 
of  children,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  only  by  a  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  process  of  the  unfolding  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  this  is  modified  by  the  environment, 
that  further  advance  can  be  made  in  elucidating  the  principles  of 
a  natural  and  sound  education.  The  honorary  secretary  of  the 
London  branch  is  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  Carlisle  House,  Dart- 
mouth Park  I  Jill,  WW,,  to  whom  application  for  membership 
may  be  made. 

The  attention  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  specially 
called  to  the  impending  expiration  of  the  "grace  "  clauses  of  the 
Regulations  for  Registration  in  Column  B,  Applications  under 
the  ten  years'  service  clause  must  be  received  at  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council's  offices,  49  and  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W.,  on  or  before  March  5,  1905,  Applications  under  the 
clause  by  which  training  is  not  obligatory  must  be  received  on 
or  before  March  5,  1906.  Copies  of  the  forms  to  be  filled  in 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar, 

Some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  salaries  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  various  grades  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  Canada  are  given  in  an  article  by  Miss  Jean  N.  Mel  I  wraith 
in  the  Camhili  Magasint  for  December.  M  Presidents  of 
universities  sometimes  get  as  much  as  j£  1,000  a  year,  but  rarely 
more,  Professors  can  earn  j£6oo,  their  associates  jf36o  to 
^500,  lecturers  £160  to  ^240,  and  the  fellows,  temporary 
student -teachers,  get  j£too.  Principals  of  high  schools  receive 
annually  ^"500  or  j£6oo,  while  the  average  male  teacher  gets 
from  j£24Q  to  £260  in  towns,  /150  to  ^240  in  the  country,  and 
a  female  high-school  teacher  earns  from  £iqq  to  ^200." 
Before  comparing  these  amounts  with  salaries  at  home,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion,  to  know  what 
the  cost  of  living  is,  and  on  this  head  Miss  Mcilwraith  gives 
full  informal  ion.  The  same  issue  of  the  magazine  contains  an 
excellent  article  upon  Bishop  Ridding  as  headmaster,  by 
an  old  Wykehamist. 

Tub  paper  read  by  Prof,  Sadler  lo  a  meeting  of  the  Socio- 
logical  Society  00  December  13  was  an  important  contribution 
to  educational  science-  Prof.  Sadler  began  by  discussing  the 
question ;  Has  not  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
educational  science  lain  in  our  too  habitually  thinking  of  schools 
as  if  school  work  were  an  end  in  iiself,  and  in  our  discussing 
school  problems  too  little  in  relation  to  their  social  context  and 
with  too  vague  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  callings  for 
which  the  oirlereot  type*  of  sc'ioil  ought  definitely  to  prepare 
their  pupils?  He  proceeded  to  show  that  all  true  education 
has  a  double  purpose,  namely,  the  development  of  the  moral 
personality,  of  ihc  physical  powers  and  of  the  intellectual 
aptitudes  of  the  individual  \  and  the  titling  <>t  the  pupil  skilfully 
to  perform  the  duties  of  some  definite  nailing,  or  type  of  calling, 
in  life,  and  worthily  to  discharge  with  coumge  and  composuie 
of  mind  the  tasks  likely  to  ilevolve  upon  him  or  her  as  a  member 
of  a  lamily,  or  of  a  local  Community,  the  claims  of  which  are 
based  upon  physical  neighbourhood,  or  of  the  nation,  or  of 
Some  church  or  other  ethical  fellowship,  based  upon  affinity  of 
spiritual  need  but  not  necessarily  conterminous  with  any  one 
1  count  ryv 
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SCOTTISH. 

The  installation  of  Lord  Kelvin  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  succession  to  the  late  Earl  of  Stair  was 
carried  through  in  the  Bate  Hall  before  a  large  and  widely 
representative  attendance.  In  honour  of  the  occasion  a  number 
of  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  the  most  distinguished  re- 
cipients being  perhaps  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise  and 
Gulielmo  Marconi,  the  discoverer,  or  at  least  the  perfector,  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  Lord  Kelvin,  in  returning  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  said  that  to  be  chancellor  of  one  of 
the  universities  of  our  country  was  a  distinguished  honour,  but 
for  him  to  be  chancellor  of  his  beloved  University  of  Glasgow, 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  for  sixty-seven  years,,  was 
more  than  an  honour,  it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life. 

Sir  Hbnry  Craik,  Secretary  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  in  presenting  the  prizes  and  certificates  to  the 
students  attending  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial  College, 
said  that  in  Glasgow  they  had  three  great  central  institutions 
for  technical  education— one  for  science,  one  for  art,  and  one 
for  commerce.  The  Athenaeum  had  taken  its  right  place  in 
that  trinity  of  colleges,  but,  even  more  than  the  other  institu- 
tions, its  successful  working  depended  on  the  help  and  the 
interest  of  commercial  men  themselves.  Without  their  aid  this 
college  could  not  progress  or  be  the  success  they  hoped.  They 
wanted  the  help  of  business  men  not  only  at  the  Council  Board 
in  drawing  up  their  schemes  of  work,  they  wanted  them  to 
insist  on  a  thorough  education  in  the  case  of  those  they  took 
into  their  employ.  They  should  make  attendance  at  the  courses 
given  in  this  or  similar  schools  a  primary  condition  of  the 
acceptance  of  anyone  into  their  employment,  and  they  should 
not  only  insist  on  the  condition,  but  adequately  reward  the 
fulfilment  of  it.  They  should  remember  both  that  education 
pays  and  must  be  paid  for. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  the  Greek  class-room  of  Edinburgh  University. 
Prof.  Ramsay,  president,  in  his  opening  remarks,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  English  Classical 
Association  with  cbjects  identical  with  their  own.  The  main 
object,  as  the  English  president,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had 
happily  put  it,  was  to  maintain  the  importance  of  classical  edu- 
cation as  essentia]  to  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  the  nation 
without  any  intolerance  or  antagonism  to  other  subjects.  Piof. 
Ramsay,  after  showing  the  point  of  absurdity  that  might  be 
reached  by  modern  advocates  of  cheap  and  shoddy  courses  of 
study,  founded  on  what  were  called  the  new  methods,  said  that 
research  was  one  thing  and  education  another,  but  at  the  present 
day  the  two  things  were  being  confused.  Their  object  in  teach- 
ing the  classics  was  to  refine  and  inspire  the  young  mind  of  the 
nation,  to  help  them  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  language  and 
delicacy  of  thought  which  formed  the  charm  of  all  literature, 
and  not  to  make  them  plough  the  sands  of  so-called  analysis. 

Prof.  Hardie  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Schools  and  Colleges."  Prof.  Hardie  said 
that  in  pronouncing  Latin  Scotsmen  had  two  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with — an  unaccented  long  syllable  and  an  accented  short 
one.  The  difficulties  in  regard  to  Latin  pronunciation  in  America 
had  been  so  great  that  an  eminent  authority,  Prof.  Bennett,  of 
Cornell  University,  advocated  neglecting  quantity  altogether, 
because  even  approximately  correct  results  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  amount  of  time  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  Prof.  Hardie,  in  com- 
bating this  view,  thought  that  classical  studies  would  forfeit 
such  respect  as  they  still  enjoyed  if  they  proposed  deliberately 
to  be  content  with  inaccurate  and  incomplete  knowledge.  He 
was  /irmly  persuaded  that  if  quantity  was  attended  to  from  the 


earliest  stages  it  would  not  require  any  great  expenditure  of 
time.  He  concluded  by  making  the  following  definite  sugges- 
tions:— (1)  The  difficulty  of  reading  verse  was  lessened  by 
reading  slowly.  (2)  They  should  avoid  the  pedantic  and  futile 
attempt  to  reproduce  ancient  pronunciation  in  every  detail. 
(3)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  some  uniform  system  of 
pronunciation.  (4)  The  practice  of  learning  verse  passages  by  ' 
heart  should  be  revived. 

Prof.  Ramsay,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  Prof.  Hardie's 
paper,  said  that  he  found  such  diversity  of  pronunciation  among 
his  students  that  he  had  to  accept  any  pronunciation  provided 
the  student  was  consistent  in  its  use,  but  unfortunately  that  was 
seldom  the  case.  Prof.  Butcher  hoped  the  Association  would 
draw  up  some  short  outline  of  a  standard  pronunciation  1st  ' 
Scotland.  The  English  Classical  Association  had  this  questioa 
under  consideration,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have 
united  action  in  the  matter.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  get 
an  international  standard  of  pronunciation,  but  surely  it  was  net 
too  much  to  ask  that  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  should  underr 
stand  one  another's  Latin.  In  regard  to  pronunaarisa  rf*" 
Latin,  England  was  in  a  much  more  chaotic  condition  %tT 
Scotland.  At  the  English  universities  each  college  had  thteufJ 
four  different  ways  of  pronunciation,  depending  upon  the  achat' 
from  which  the  fellows  of  the  college  came.  He  thought  soda* 
diversity  was  most  ludicrous,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  NK- 
future  they  would  be  able  to  bit  upon  a  system  of  prooBncMtiOl 
that,  if  not  absolutely  right,  would  be  approximately  correct, 
and  would  approve  itself  to  all  teachers  in  the  three 


Prof.  Darroch  delivered  the  inaugural  address  Id  the 
Women's  Debating  Society  of  Edinburgh  University,  caooang 
as  his  text,  "  Two  ideal  ends  in  the  education  of  wtwea."  He 
introduced  his  subject  by  showing  that  the  ideal  cad  of  * 
woman's  education  must  be  largely  determined  by  her  Jhtue 
position  and  duties  in  life.  According  to  Mr.  Meefcy,  there 
were  three  possible  ends  for  which  she  might  be  traiiel:  (1)  As 
the  wife  and  companion  of  man.  (2)  As  the  mother  and  trainer 
of  children.  (3)  As  a  human  being.  As  a  typical  3)a«fcarioa 
of  an  education  directed  solely  to  the  first  object,  Pro/.  Darrods  ■ 
instanced  Sophie  in  Emile.  She  was  to  be  gentle,  ready  at  i 
times  -to  give  up  her  own  will,  sympathetic,  graceful 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  She  was,  in  short,  to  be 
incident  in  a  man's  career."  The  women  of  the  Its 
Renaissance  afforded  many  types  of  the  third  class,  "Wo 
educated  as  a  human  being."  The  women  of  this  time  weeel 
point  of  learning  the  most  brilliant  the  world  has  ever  seen,  I 
their  moral  standard  was  of  the  lowest.  Prof.  Darroch  s 
that  both  conceptions  were  one-sided  and  therefore  false, 
must,  if  we  are  to  attain  the  highest  results,  consider  women 
as  possessing  reason  and  also  as  having  certain  duties 
functions  to  perform  in  life.  He  thought  there  was  a  danger  j| 
the  higher  education  of  women  at  the  present  day  aiming  I 
much  at  economic  independence.  This,  though  right 
necessary,  was  only  a  proximate  end,  and  the  true  end  is  I 
educate  woman  in  her  entirety,  which  would  result  in  raising  t 
social  ideal  in  a  higher  unity  in  married  life. 


The  intolerable  situation  created  by  the  decision  in 
Scottish  ••  church  case  "  is  likely  to  have  at  least  one  * 
result.  Several  conferences  have  taken  place  between 
Henry  Craik  and  Mr.  Struthers,  representing  the  Educati 
Department  on  one  hand  and  the  Education  Committees  of  1 
churches  on  the  other.  Although  no  official  report  has  be 
issued,  it  is  generally  understood  that  an  agreement  has  be 
arrived  at  whereby  the  training  colleges  will  be  handed  over  w 
the  Government,  not  absolutely  but  at  a  nominal  rent.  Tl 
Government  on  their  part  will  undertake  to  continue  the  syste 
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tructmu  which  has  always  g dsted  in  these  colleges* 
r>  hanily  be  regarded  as  denominational.  The 
will  not  be  managed  directly  by  the  Education 
nit  will  probably  be  handed  over  to  a  Committee 
l  representative  of  all  educational  interests*  The 
uncing  the  agreement  is  probably  due  to  the 
mulling  the  Treasury  as  Lo  ways  and  means, 

ihrks,  C.B.,  has  been  nominated  to  be 
he  Scotch  Education  Department  and    Director 

n  in  Scotland  upon  the  retirement  of    Sir 

K.CB-,  which  took  place  on  December  22,     Mr, 

is  appointed  first  assistant -secretary ;    and    Mr* 

maid  is  appointed  second  assistant  -secretary,  with 

inburgh, 

IRISH. 


of    Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 

o»ugh  the  kindness  of  the  Geographical  Association, 

i.ibilion!    from   November  23  lo  December 

seum  of  Science  and  Art,  of  a  collection  of 

.  slides,  books,  and  other  appliances  useful 

phy.     The  object  of  this  interesting  exhibj- 

teachers  who  are  striving  to  make  geography  a 

lucational  importance,  and  in  connection  with 

arranged  for  three  lectures  to  be  given  free  to 

theatre  of  the   Royal   Dublin   Society.     The 

by  Mr*  George  Fletcher,  on  ''Aims  and 

caching  of  Geography'1;   by  Prof,  Grenville 

he  Meaning  of  a  Map  :  a  Study  in  the  Heart 

by    Prof.    G.    II*    Carpenter,  on  "Animal 

lectures  were  delivered  this  year  in  the 
ge  by  Mrs-  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL,D.t  on 
mphal  Sculpture,  from  Augustus  to  Constant ine/' 
DT  in  number,  the  first  being  on  "The  Roman 
Reign  of  Augustus  and  their  relation  to  their 
redecessors  "  :  the  second,  on  t(  Decorative  Sculp- 
tog.  and  the  Arch  of  Titus  "  ;  the  third,  on  "  The 
jO  of  Trajan  M  ;  and  I  he  fourth,  on  **  The  Twilight 
*  Mrs.  Strong  aimed  at  proving  that  Roman  art 
ere  slavish  imitation  of  Greek,  hut  that,  based 
panel  sculpture  of  Alexandrine  artists,  it  de- 
atural  and  characteristic  tines  of  its  own  and 
1  deserving  for  its  own  sake  of  far  more  atten- 
ded in  recent  years. 

the  committee  representing  heads  of  schools 
01 n ted  to  meet  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
1  Education,  the  Association  of  Intermediate  and 
tellers  has  passed  a  resolution  claiming  to  repre- 
1  ant  secondary- school  teachers  of  Ireland,  and 
dh  to  be  included  in  the  constitution  of  the  above 
I  has  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Intermediate 
enerally  inadequate  remuneration  which  assistant 
to\  teachers  receive  and  the  consequent  injury  to 
\  trusts  that  the  Board  will  take  steps  to  ensure 
1  will  be  paid  under  such  conditions  as  will 
I  in  the  salaries  of  assistants. 


Kin  ! 
cte 


;ted  on  the  representative  committee  is 
be  granted.  This  committee  met  the  Assistant 
\  early  in  December,  when  it  was  requested  to  lay 
we  them  on   the   following  subjects  :    The  best 

Ig  English  composition  ;  the  position  of  Irish 
;  the  number  of  subjects  necessary  for  passing 


encouragement  of  Greek  and  German  ;  in  ter-eom  petit  ion  between 
the  groups  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  science  regulations. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Trinity  College  to  collect  funds 
for  building  new  Science  schools  has  issued  a  report  slating  the 
progress  made.  In  1903  Lord  Iveagh  promised  a  sum  of 
£34,000,  sufficient  to  meet  the  building  expenses,  conditionally 
upon  the  amount  required  for  the  annual  upkeep —£78,000— 
being  obtained  by  public  subscription*  Of  this  sum  nearly 
£  1 6, 000  has  now  been  subscribed,  and  the  committee  has 
decided  to  commence  building  a  new  physical  laboratory  in  the 
college  park  on  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  YV.  C.  Marshall,  the 
designer  of  the  new  botanical  laboratories  in  Cambridge*  The 
committee  is  now  anxious  to  meet  the  next  most  urgent  outstand- 
ing need  of  the  university  by  building  a  new  laboratory  for  the 
school  of  botany.  It  points  out  that  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  baa  authorised  a  new  Chair  of  Agriculture,  which  will 
lie  useless  without  the  laboratory,  and  urges  its  importance  in 
connection  with  medical  science.  The  school  of  zoology,  too,  is 
badly  in  need  of  both  class-rooms  and  endowment,  and  Lord 
Iveagh 's  offer  expires  in  May,  1906, 

The  opening  or  Trinity  College  to  women  was  signalised 
during  the  Michaelmas  term  by  Miss  Olive  Purser  obtaining  in 
open  competition  the  third  place  in  the  examination  for  junior 
and  school  exhibitions.  There  are  now  about  twenty  women 
students.  In  connection  with  the  ad  cutttitm  degrees  for  women 
who  have  passed  examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  which 
would  have  entitled  them,  if  men,  to  obtain  degrees  there,  the 
Cloth  workers1  Company  has  offered  an  honorarium  of  £to  to 
each  of  its  women  scholars  past  and  present  to  enable  them  to 
defray  the  cost  of  taking  the  Trinity  College  degree.  The 
Clothworkers'  Company  have  given  scholarships  to  women  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  over  twenty  years.  The  offer  of  ad 
euttdem  degrees  at  Trinity  to  such  women  will  not  remain  open 
after  1907. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
has  published  a  new  explanatory  circular  and  regulations  for  the 
current  yeai  in  connection  with  the  programme  of  experimental 
science,  drawing,  and  domestic  economy  for  day  secondary 
schools.  This  circular  supersedes  those  previously  issued.  It 
contains  a  very  useful  official  calendar  for  1905,  an  explanatory 
circular  by  Mr.  Gill,  the  secretary,  to  managers  or  principals, 
regulations  for  the  administration  and  distribution  of  grants, 
and  conditions  of  award  of  the  secondary  school  certificate  in 
science  or  drawing.  While  very  useful,  this  circular  is  by  no 
means  complete  in  itself,  as  it  makes  references  to  other  cir- 
culars and  regulations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  next  year  see  its  way  to  issuing  its  regulations  and 
programme  for  1905-6  complete  in  a  single  pamphlet,  along 
wilh  the  Intermediate  rules  and  programme. 

IVELSH. 

As  is  well  known,  Carmarthen  has  been  one  of  the  doubtful 
spots  in  Wales  for  Mr.  Lloyd -George's  Cardiff  policy.  With 
his  accustomed  determination,  Mr.  Lloyd  -George  has  gone  with 
the  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror  to  invade  the  constituency  of  Mr, 
Lloyd  Morgan.  He  has  told  the  Carmarthen  people  1  ■*  You 
have  no  notion  of  the  harm  done  by  a  discordant  note  in  a 
struggle  Like  ours/'  Mr.  Lloyd -George's  position  is,  that  to  put 
the  Church  schools  on  a  thoroughly  sound  educational  basis 
would «  on  the  average,  increase  rates  threepence  in  the  pound, 
or  in  the  gross  £100,000.  This  would  be  raising  £100,000  •■  to 
endow  and  strengthen  schools  whose  management  and  whose 
tests  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  a  wrong  and  a  humilia- 
tion of  the  deepest  d'ye  \nft\c\e&  M^cm  Vfct  t&aywvv^  o\  <fcv*  ^*w\^t 
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of  this  country.  That  money  we  have  saved."  A  protest  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Carmarthenshire  Education  Com- 
mittee, but  his  interposition  only  led  to  confusion,  and  even- 
tually a  resolution  pledging  the  meeting  to  support  the  Cardiff 
policy  was  carried  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has 
thus  swept  down  on  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan's  constituency  and 
carried  his  resolution  triumphantly.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  forceful  eloquence  will  convert  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Carmarthenshire  County  Council. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  being  made  by  the  Denbighshire 
Education  Committee.  A  plot  of  land,  about  an  acre  in  size, 
close  to  the  Council  Primary  Schools,  bequeathed  to  the  old 
School  Board  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Chirk,  has  been  made 
over  for  the  purposes  of  cottage  gardening  for  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  Eighteen  of  the  pupils  were  chosen  to  turn  the  first 
sod,  on  their  own  plots,  at  the  opening  ceremony.  The  chair- 
man said :  "  It  is  by  learning  to  use  the  hands  properly,  by 
paying  due  attention  to  the  technical  as  well  as  to  the  mental 
side  of  education,  that  the  most  enduring  results  are  to  be 
obtained.*1  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  district,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Roberts,  wrote  to  say  that  at  Prestatyn  a  similar  enterprise  had 
proved  both  educational  and  practical,  and  had  been  received 
with  enthusiasm.  The  Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  wrote  expressing  gratification  at  hearing  of  the 
new  departure.  One  of  the  speakers  pointed  out  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world  the  arts  of  agriculture  came  first,  and  thought 
it  remarkable  that  it  was  only  in  the  twentieth  century  education 
authorities  were  beginning  to  realise  that  the  spade,  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  use  it,  was  as  important  as  how  to  use  a 
ruler  or  a  pen. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  the 
following  important  resolution  was  on  the  agenda :  "  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  predominant  position  given  to 
examinations  in  the  educational  system  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  education,  and  that  steps  be  taken,  in  particular 
by  a  conference  with  the  University  authorities,  to  ascertain 
whether  some  modification  of  the  present  system  could  not  be 
with  advantage  introduced."  Principal  Reichal,  a  member  of 
the  Mosely  Commission,  who  had  given  notice  of  the  resolu- 
tion, was  unable  to  be  present,  and  asked  that  the  discussion 
might  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Flintshire  Education  Committee  has  been  considering  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  include  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Council's  schools.  He 
held  that  in  that  county  and  in  Wales  the  people  were  in 
favour  of  religious  instruction  in  their  schools,  and  this  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  moderate  opinion  of 
the  country.  The  question  of  the  inclusion,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  was  referred  back  to  a  sub-committee,  and 
they  were  further  asked  to  consider  the  question  of  including 
hymns. 

At  the  annual  collegiate  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wales  this  year,  held  at  Aberystwyth,  the  important 
question  of  the  "affiliation"  of  other  institutions  than  con- 
stituent colleges  was  discussed.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  :  "  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  by  statute,  the  Court  may  by  statute 
declare  to  be  a  college  affiliated  to  the  University,  in  respect  of 
any  faculty  or  faculties  in  which  the  Court  is  empowered  to 
admit  to  degrees  by  the  first  section  of  art.  14  of  the  Charter, 
any  public  educational  institution  in  Wales  which  gives  adequate 
instruction  of  a  university  character  in  such  faculty  or  faculties, 
including  at  least  one  branch  of  technical  or  applied  science  and 
the  subjects  cognate  thereto."    It  was  further  resolved  :  "That 


the  Court  does  not  consider  it  desirable  at  present  to  take  powers 
by  the  Charter  which  extend  beyond  the  requirements  which 
are  connected  with  the  promotion  of  applied  or  technical  science." 
The  whole  discussion  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Swansea  Technical  College  for  affiliation. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Languages. 

/.  Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere.  Edited  by 
A.  Dupuis.  ix.  +  203  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  21.  6A— 
This  is  one  of  the  first  eight  volumes  in  the  Oxford  Modem 
French  Series,  edited  by  Mr.  Leon  Delbos.  Sandeau's  novel  is 
well  known,  and  makes  a  good  reading-book  for  fairly  advanced 
pupils.  A  short  introduction  gives  the  chief  facts  in  the 
author's  uneventful  life  ;  the  text  is  well  printed ;  and  the  notes 
deal  mainly  with  points  of  historical  and  literary  interest, 
grammar  occupying  a  modest  place.  The  explanation  that 
Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England  (p.  190)  seems  hardly 
necessary ;  the  connection  of  Thule  and  rtKos  (p.  192)  k 
too  doubtful  to  deserve  mention;  labour  (p.  193)  should  be 
labeur,  and  Roderigue  (p.  198)  should  be  Rodrigue. 

Labiche  et  folly  %  Le  Baron  de  Fourckevif.  Edited  by  A  H. 
Smith.  37+ hi.  pp.  (Black.)  6W.— This  amusing  play  lends 
itself  well  to  cursory  reading,  or  to  acting.  A  few  notes  in 
French  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  some  diffrr1*^ 
of  translation  are  explained  in  three  pages  of  English  noto 
at  the  end.  The  text  is  clearly  printed ;  the  only  mistake  noted 
was  the  absence  of  the  g  in  agriable  in  scene  ix.,  1.  19. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Frater,  Petites  Comidies.  Edited  by  F.  E 
Kirkman.  39  -f-  xvi.  pp.  (Black.)  9^.— Mrs.  Frazer  is  doing 
very  useful  work  in  placing  her  dramatic  gifts  and  her  facility  in 
writing  French  at  the  disposal  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Her 
little  plays,  which  partake  more  of  farce  than  of  comedy,  are 
sure  of  popularity,  and  will  help  to  give  variety  and  interest  to 
the  teaching  of  French.  The  present  volume  contains 
Charbonnier  est  mattre  chet  lui,  and  Le  Potichomane%  which  will 
serve  to  amuse  grown-up  readers  no  less  than  those  for  whom 
they  are  primarily  intended ;  BiM  au  piano  seems  to  us  lea 
happy,  and  not  well  suited  for  school  reading.  Some  Engba 
notes  give  renderings  of  difficult  words  and  phrases.  There  b  a 
vocabulary,  which  is  not  quite  complete.  The  proof  has  beet 
well  read ;  but  an  awkward  semicolon  has  crept  into  line  9 
on  p.  7. 


The  Matriculation  French  Reader.  Edited  by  J.  A.  1 
xv.  +  293  pp.  (Give.)  2s.  &/.— We  can  recommend  n* 
reader  without  reserve.  It  comprises  a  very  short  note  01 
French  prosody,  sixty-six  passages  in  prose  and  sixty-nine  in 
verse,  pithy  and  correct  notes,  and  a  good  vocabulary.  The 
prose  extracts  are  taken  from  standard  works  published 
not  earlier  than  1830;  in  verse  Mr.  Perret  has  gone  farther 
afield.  The  book  is  carefully  printed  ;  the  only  slip  we  noticed 
being  on  the  first  page  [nasaillarde  for  nasitlarde). 

A.  Dumas ;  Jacomo.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Walton.  5a  pp» 
(Nutt. )  6d. — Mr.  Payen- Payne,  author  of  that  excellent  hand- 
book "  French  Idioms  an<1  Proverbs,"  is  editing  a  series  o/shorC 
French  Readers  which  promises  well,  judging  from  this  1 
and  several  others  which  will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  Jm 
is  the  exciting  tale  of  a  brigand,  eminently  suitable  for  < 
reading  in  a  boys'   school.     The  notes  are  quite   satisfactory- 
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The  old-fashioned  spelling  in  ardens,  haletans,  con/lam,  should 
lot  be  retained  ;  and  e  of  presque  should  not  be  elided  before 
jms st tor  (p.  27). 

Deux  Conies  a*  Andersen.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog. 
66  +  xii.  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  grf. — It  will  be  an  ill  day  when 
Andersen  ceases  to  exert  his  charm ;  and  his  poetry  being 
fundamental  rather  than  due  to  any  skilful  handling  of  language, 
his  exquisite  fairy  tales  suffer  surprisingly  little  by  translation. 
Mr.  Hartog  has  chosen  "The  Little  Mermaid"  and  "The 
Emperor's  new  clothes,1'  in  a  French  version,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  not  stated,  but  which  reads  fluently.  The  notes  deal 
with  difficulties  of  translation  and  grammar ;  there  are  also  an 
incomplete  vocabulary,  a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  and  a  note  on 
personal  and  relative  pronouns. 

Classics. 

Vergili  Mar  on  is  Aeneidos.      Liber  VII.     Edited  by  L.  D. 
Wain wright.      viii.   +   144  +  xlvii.    pp.      With   Vocabulary. 
(Bell's     Illustrated    Latin    Series).  —  This    book    shows    the 
characteristics  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  open 
to  the  usual  criticisms.      While  commending  the  remarks  on 
Vergil's  poetic  talent,  we  feel  that  the  editor  has  missed   an 
opportunity  in  the  section  on  translations.      He  gives  speci- 
mens from  Dryden,  Pitt  (why  Pitt?),  and  Conington,  highly 
praising  the  last,  although  its  metre,  essentially  mean,  is  un- 
uasui'aWe  for  any  work  of  dignity  ;   but  he  gives  no  specimen 
of  the  interesting  old  version  by  Phaer  and  Twyne,  or  that  of 
Gavin  Douglas,  which  is  in  some  respects  the  best  of  them 
all     Notes  like  " c pastu,  from  feeding;"  "  argenlo,  ablative 
of  material,"  are  not  wanted,  but  there  are  many  of  them  ; 
ftrunlur,  '« charge/'  is  not  middle,  but  passive  (673). 

BelTs  Concise  Latin  Course.  Marchant  and  Spencer,  viii. 
+  198  pp.  (Bell.)  2i.  —In  this  volume  the  three  parts  of  the 
tags  work  are  compressed  by  the  curtailing  of  the  exercises  ; 
it  contains  in  addition  the  simpler  kinds  of  subordinate  sentence. 
We  kite  nothing  to  add  to  our  notice  of  the  larger  work.  This 
is  newt  for  older  learners,  or  for  those  who  have  less  time  to 
spare,  tod  it  appears  to  be  fairly  well  suited  for  its  purpose. 

Htnee.  Vol.  L  The  Odes,  Carmen  Saecularet  and  Epodes. 
With  a  Commentary.  By  Dr.  E.  C.  Wickham.  Introduction 
atdtext  not  paged.  Notes  324  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  6s. — 
We  lately  reviewed  Dr.  Wickham's  second  volume,  containing  the 
"Snao"  and  "  Epistles."  That  was  a  good  book,  but  this  book 
» a  setter.  The  volume  is  practically  a  reprint  of  the  larger 
cttoa,  with  the  omission  of  some  notes  on  textual  points,  and 
uV addition  of  a  few  new  ones.  Dr.  Wickham's  exposition  of 
t*e  "Odes"  is  too  well  known  and  too  highly  valued  to  need 
uy  farther  remark  of  ours.  A  long  acquaintance  with  it  has 
confirmed  our  first  impression,  that  there  is  no  other  com- 
f  on  Horace  so  sympathetic  or  so  tasteful. 


Tie  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  The  Latin 
•W  with  Conington 's  Translation.  ( Hell's  Pocket-book 
Quaes.)  is.  net. — The  text  of  this  edition  is  Dr.  (low's,  re- 
peated from  the  new  Corpus  Foe  tarn  m  Latinarum  ;  the  trans- 
fc*»  by  Conington  is  already  well  known.  Here  are  two 
P*4  things  together.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  padding 
Bfe translation,  as  is  inevitable  when  the  metre  used  is  the 
**d  couplet ;  but  it  has  admirable  points,  and  the  English 
***«iwill  be  enabled  by  it  to  enjoy  his  Horace  almost  as  much 
■if  it  knew  Latin.  All  lovers  of  Horace  should  get  this  book. 
W*|tt-iip  is  worthy  of  the  subject ;  it  is  clearly  printed  on  thin 
^T  tad  daintily  bound  in  limp  leather,  a  delightful  com- 
>  for  the  traveller,  small  enough  for  a  cyclist's   pocket, 
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not  too  heavy  for  the  pedestrian's  knapsack,  full  of  a  charm 
which  will  outlive  all  the  literature  on  a  railway  bookstall. 

English. 

Poems  and  Sonnets  from  Wordsworth.  By  H.  B.  Cotterill. 
xli.  +  84  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s. — Another  of  Mr.  Cotte  rill's 
admirable  and  scholarly  editions  added  to  a  famous  series. 
About  thirty  of  Wordsworth's  shorter  poems  are  here  collected 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  and  Russell  Lowell's  essay  on  Wordsworth  is 
prefixed,  having  been  also  set  by  the  same  examining  body. 
There  is  thus  no  editorial  introduction,  but  the  notes  are  of  just 
the  kind  to  which  this  editor  has  accustomed  us  in  his  numerous 
previous  volumes.  An  appendix  on  the  Sonnet  as  a  literary  form 
is  condensed  into  one  page.  It  might  conceivably  have  been 
amplified,  as  every  student  of  poetry  knows,  but  perhaps  exigen- 
cies of  space  demanded  this  extreme  conciseness.  The  whole 
volume  is  beyond  praise. 

Shakespeare.  By  Alfred  Ewen.  128  pp.  (Bell.)  is. — This 
dainty  little  volume  forms  one  of  the  "  miniature"  series  now 
associated  with  this  publishing  house  ;  and,  restricted  as  it  is  to 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  to  cover  a  subject  which 
has  been  expanded  into  a  mighty  library  numbering  thousands 
of  volumes,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  has  been  well  done. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  Mr.  Ewen's  pages,  but  what 
he  has  set  down  is  extremely  readable  and  satisfactorily  correct. 
He  deals  well  with  Shakespeare's  life,  and  in  discussing  his 
plays  gives  something  like  an  acting  history  in  the  case  of  each, 
which  is  of  great  interest.  In  examining  the  art  of  Shakespeare 
he  is  obviously  trying  to  pour  an  ocean  into  a  teacup,  and  the 
subject  beats  him  ;  but  what  he  says  is  worth  reading  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  what  one  has  read  somewhere  else,  or  of 
finding  paths  to  tread  in  if  we  are  anxious  to  learn  the  bearings 
of  the  subject.  The  author  may  be  said  to  have  acted  com- 
mendably  on  his  own  dictum,  that  "  the  first  duty  of  criticism  is 
to  praise  properly,"  and  the  only  blemishes  we  need  point  out 
are  an  occasional  lapse  into  shocking  journalese,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  word  visualise  on  p.  18,  and  a  sentence  "  to  voice  in  the 
first  person  "  on  p.  28. 

Cartyt/s  Essay  on  Burns.  128  pp.  (Blackie.)  is. — This  is 
an  anonymous  piece  of  work,  and  is  a  small  book  treating  a 
great  subject  in  a  rather  small  way.  The  writer  of  the  intro- 
ductory section  has  a  pleasant  style  certainly  ;  and  when  he 
assumes  the  pose  of  the  critic  of  Carlyle's  genius  he  is  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  attention  in  an  educational  edition.  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  "  the  test  of  success  would 
exalt  to  the  level  of  heroes  such  characters  as  Nimrod,  Sulla, 
Louis  XI V.  or  Henry  VIII.,  as,  indeed,  the  last  most  strongly 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Froude  ?  "  By  some  odd  arrangement, 
also,  the  notes,  which  are  scanty  and  rather  poor,  require  the 
deduction  of  fifty  before  they  can  be  recognised.  Thus  the 
second  on  Butler  is  numbered  85,  and  is  found  to  refer  to  page 
35;  and  one  numbered  132  refers  to  page  82,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  this  last  is  full  of  error.  It  was  Leibnitz  who 
developed  the  theory  of  "a  pre  established  harmony."  It  was 
Malebranche  who  said  that  "  he  could  see  all  things  in  God." 
We  cannot,  therefore,  praise  this  edition  unreservedly. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe.  By  G.  L.  Turnhull.  xxviii.  -f  539  pp. 
(Dent.)  2s.  —  Bulky  as  this  volume  is,  the  editorial  portions  of 
it  are  not  unduly  spun  out.  Scott's  novel  is  itself  fairly 
voluminous,  and  the  present  editor  has  done  his  work  upon  it 
with  evident  respect  for  the  powers  of  juvenile  minds  to 
assimilate  matters  upon  such  topics  as  it  suggests ;  but  he  has 
succeeded    in   making  an   edition   which  has  as  much   artistic 
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beauty  as  literary  merit.  There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  life  of 
Scott  adorned  with  several  beautiful  engravings,  and  there  is  also 
an  analysis  of  the  novel  in  which  the  respective  personages  are 
described  with  a  keen  eye  for  character.  The  note  which  points 
out  to  examination  candidates  what  are  the  portions  which 
should  be  carefully  read  is  of  distinct  educational  value.  When 
we  turn  to  the  notes  proper  the  special  features  of  Aldine  House 
editions  all  recur.  The  notes  themselves  are  brief,  seldom  j 
more  than  a  line  or  two  of  matter ;  but  the  illustrations  are 
exquisite,  and  so  great  is  the  care  taken  with  this  book  that  this 
feature  is  even  continued  into  the  glossary,  which  is  adorned 
with  four  of  them. 

Ben  Jonson's  Eastward  Hoe  and  The  Alchemist.  By 
F.  E.  Schelling.  xxxii.  +  408  pp.  (Heath.)  3*.—  There 
are  many  points  of  interest  in  this  excellent  edition,  which  com- 
mends the  beautiful  exterior  of  this  '•  Belle  Lettres  "  series  still  ] 
more  emphatically.  The  life  of  Jonson  is  shortly  set  forth,  but 
the  introduction  proper  is  a  capital  piece  of  literary  criticism. 
Between  the  two  plays  occur  some  remarkable  letters  written  by 
George  Chapman  and  by  Jonson  himself  to  sundry  highly  placed 
persons  at  court  (and  also  to  King  James  I.),  which  were 
unearthed  by  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  three  years  ago.  The  notes 
are  numerous,  short,  and  to  the  point,  and  there  is  a  good 
glossary.  The  bibliography  appended  to  the  volume  is  excellent. 
Not  only  does  it  contain  notes  of  editions  of  the  plays  from  1605 
to  1894,  but  there  is  a  complete  list  of  biographical  and  critical 
works  dealing  with  the  plays,  and  with  Jonson,  Chapman  and 
Marston  as  playwrights.  To  mention  these  positive  features  is  to 
say  the  least  possible  about  a  valuable  edition. 

Science  and  Technology. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Optics.  By  Arthur  Schuster. 
340  pp.  (Arnold.)  15*.  net.— In  this  theoretical  treatise  the 
study  of  optics  is  introduced  by  a  careful  treatment  of  wave 
propagation  through  media  of  which  the  elastic  properties  are 
known.  The  mathematical  treatment  has  been  kept  as  simple 
as  this  branch  of  physics  will  permit.  The  author  has,  in  those 
parts  where  no  novel  methods  arise,  restricted  the  text  to  a 
short  summary  with  references  to  the  available  sources  of  infor- 
mation. An  interesting  feature  is  the  insertion,  at  the  end  of 
several  of  the  chapters,  of  short  biographical  notices  of  deceased 
authors  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  science. 
The  volume  is  a  piece  of  work  which  is  worthy  of  its  distin- 
guished author. 

Elements  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  By  J.  J.  Thpmson.  Third  Edition.  544  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  \os  —  The  chief  alteration  in- 
troduced into  the  third  edition  of  this  important  text-book  is  the 
insertion  of  a  new  chapter  on  the  properties  of  moving  electrified 
bodies.  This  addition  increases  considerably  the  usefulness  of 
a  most  valuable  book. 

Higher  Text-book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  R.  W. 
Stewart.  672  pp.  (Give.)  6s.  6d. — This  volume  is  based 
upon  the  author's  "  Text-book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity," 
which  has  been  here  largely  rewritten,  and  to  which  much  new 
matter  has  been  added.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
preparing  for  final  degree  examinations.  The  mathematics  is  of 
an  elementary  nature  —nothing  beyond  the  elements  of  the  cal- 
culus being  required  ;  but  the  student  is  evidently  expected  to 
possess  previous  acquaintance  with  mechanical  principles  and 
with  their  mathematical  expression.  The  concluding  chapter 
(on  "Practical  Applications  ")  includes  sections  on  telegraphy, 
telephony,  dynamos,  measuring  instruments,  and  electro-plating. 
It  would  be  well  if,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  paragraphs  on  the 
measurement  of  temperature  by  means  of  the  thermo-couple  and 


of  the  platinum  thermometer,  on  the  radio-micrometer,  and  on 
the  electric  furnace,  were  added.  We  should  also  prefer  to  see 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  modem  electron  theory. 
The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  a  limited  number 
of  numerical  examples. 

A  Further  Course  of  Practical  Science.  By  J.  H.  Leonard 
and  W.  H.  Salmon.  224  pp.  (Murray.)  2s. — This  volume 
is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Leonard's  "  First  Course  of  Practical 
Science,"  and  includes  an  elementary  treatment  of  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  and  heat.  A  praiseworthy  endeavour  is  here 
made  to  render  the  practical  treatment  of  elementary  mechanics 
attractive  to  young  students,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment  to  find  whether  the  unusually  long  chapter  on  forces 
in  equiltbrium  would  be  a  success  in  the  school  laboratory. 
The  volume  is  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work,  and  the  complete 
series  of  text-books  written  by  Mr.  Leonard  is  well  adapted  for 
students  who  are  taking  mechanics  and  science  in  the  junior  and 
preliminary  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  A.  Gallenkamp  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Sun  Street,  Finsbury 
Square,  E.C.),  have  submitted  for  our  inspection  a  price-list  of 
various  types  of  the  "  Kryptol  "  heating  apparatus,  manufactured 
by  the  Kryptol-Gesellschaft,  Ltd.,  Berlin.  Kryptol  is  a  granular- 
resistance  material,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  graphite,  carbo- 
rundum, and  silicates.  When  traversed  by  an  electric  current, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  any  desired  temperature  up  to 
2,ooo°  C.  The  method  of  application  consists  in  transmitting 
a  current,  by  means  of  carbon  electrodes,  through  a  layer  of  the 
material  spread  over  an  insulating  plate ;  the  heat  can  he 
localised  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  The  method 
may  be  applied  to  various  processes,  e.g.,  to  furnaces  and  da- 
tilling  apparatus  in  the  laboratory,  to  cooking-stoves,  and  to 
the  heating  of  buildings.     Voltages  as  high  as  250  may  be  nfti 

Messrs.  F.  E.  Becker  &  Co.  (W.  and  J.  George,  Ltd., 
successors)  have  recently  issued  a  book  of  gummed  labels  far  the 
reagent  bottles,  shelves,  &c,  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  The 
book,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Cory,  of 
Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  contains  several  novel  and  useW 
ideas. 

Mathematics. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Graphs.  By  Prof.  George  A.. 
Gibson,  x.  -f  183  pp.  (Macmillan.)  3*.  6d. — This  is,  as  was 
be  expected  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Gibson,  more  than  the  usui :3 
fragmentary  collection  of  examples  on  graphs ;  it  is  a  careW  J 
introduction,  by  means  of  graphs  of  various  functions,  to  the  j 
subject  of  plane  analytical  geometry.  The  theory  of  equation!  4 
is  also  touched  on,  and  the  question  of  maximum  and  minimi* 
values  of  functions.  The  book  is  excellent,  and  in  most  pbc? 
easy  to  follow,  though  some  parts  would  be  found  difficult  If  t 
beginner.  We  notice  one  curious  slip,  on  p.  44,  where  it* 
stated  that  "  a  straight-line  graph  implies  that,  as  one  quantity 
changes,  the  other  quantity  changes  at  *  a  constant  rate.'* 
Surely  the  second  quantity  changes  "  proportionally,"  H*" 
therefore  only  at  a  constant  rate  if  the  first  also  changes  at  1 
constant  rate.  Such  slips  are,  however,  rare.  There  is  a  good' 
collection  of  well-varied  examples,  with  answers,  and  a  collec* 
tion  of  useful  tables.  The  book  would  not  supersede 
systematic  treatises  on  analytical  geometry,  theory  of  equations*  "-?■ 
and  differential  calculus,  but  might  well  be  studied  concurrently 
or  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  more  systematic  work. 

Examples  in  Algebra.     By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourn* 

xi.  +  222  +  lxxvi.    pp.      (Bell.)      $s.      Also    in    two   part*- 

Part  I.,  is.  6d.  ;   Part  II.,  2s. — This  collection  of  examples  will 

meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  prefer  that  their  pupils  should 

1  have  no  text-book  or  sets  of  worked-out  examples.     Part  I.  an^ 


A 

I 
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the  contents  of  pp.  1-133  of  the  complete  collection  comprise 
all  the  examples  in  Part  I.  of  the  **  Elementary  Algebra  "  of  the 
authors  (see  The  School  WorlDj  VI, ,  359),  all  the 
being  included  and  their  numbering  corresponding 
wah  that  is  the  textbook,  Part  II.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
compter  collection  are  taken  in  the  same  way  from  Part  II. 
0/  the  Algebra,  of  which  we  have  fust  received  a  copy* 
The  esam|dcs  are  simple,  numerous,  and  varied  ;  it  would,  we 
.be  a  decided  improvement  tf  more  of  the  equations  had 
nal  food*  especially  in  the  case  of  simultaneous  quadratic 
equations*  For  some  reason  that  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent, 
the  text  of  chapter  xxxii.  of  the  Algebra  has  been  reprinted 
among  the 


§f  tie  Problems  and  Theorems  in  Charles  Smith** 

;kt*     By  Charles  Smith,     i.  +  143  pp,     (Mac 

toiJIan.)    6/,— Teachers  who  are  not  constantly  occupied  with 

geometrical  conies  usually  find    the  solution   of  riders  in  that 

ttftjtet  to  be  fairly  difficult,  and,  when  hard  pressed,  will  no 

doabt  welcome  a  bonk   that  offers  them  some  relief.     The  solu 

tJoitt  given  in  this  collection  are  clear  and  compact,  and  should 

ptott  useial;  so  far  as  wc  have  been   able  to  test  I  hern,   the 

petxat  att  muntl  and  not  too  artificial.     Occasionally  symbols 

occur,  tadfc  as  PN.~  IVN".   that   are  hardly  geometrical  in  the 

Endsiem  acceptation  of  geometry,  and  that  are  not  to  be  found 

hi  coaics  of  Apollonius ;   but  we  suppose  they  must  be 

atteved,  though  they  are  far  from  elegant,  and  could  in  most 

am  te  avoided  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  proof. 

Kef  a  EJtmttttaty  Geometry.     By  Cecil  Hawkins.     196  pp. 

(Hjcoe  >    £*.  net* — For  those  who  find  any  difficulty  in  the 

«i*u*i  of  the  exercises  in  (he  "Elementary  Geometry"   by 

tie «me author  this  key  should  enable  them  to  set  their  minds 

.mid  the  diversity  of  methods  in  the  present  age  of 

tie  may  be  some  advantage  in  seeing  bow  an  author 

system,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  during 

•  key   will    be  in   any   sense  a  necessity  will    be   brief, 

T*kn  ought  to  develop  their  own  methods  and  to  act  on 

iativc,  though  unfortunately  there  are  too  many 

vWtqprt  the  freedom  that  has  been  granted  to  them. 


*  Sektel  Algebra.     By  David  Eugene  Smith,     vi. 
(Ginn-J     is.   6.V. -The  title  will  hardly  suggest   to 
.  country  the  scope  of  this  little  book,  which   is  of 
wry  elementary  character.     Algebra  is  throughout  treated  in 
\  connection  with  arithmetic,  and  is   introduced  by  a  large 
r  of  examples  in  which  some  rule  of  arithmetic  or  mensu- 
ressed  by  means  of  a  formula ;  much  of  the  book 
property  be  taken  up  in  the  lessons  on  arithmetic.     The 
at  b  very  simple,  and   contains  many  suggestions  for 
;  leathers.     The  book  includes  fractions  and  easy  quad- 
ceqmiions,     The  exercises  are  numerous,  but  no  answers 

J  AV»  Geometry  for  Senior  For  mi.     By   S.    Barnard  and 

I   Child,     xv,  +333    pp.     (Mftcmiilan,)     3s.    6^,— This 
►  together  with  the  M  fjeomelry  for  Junior  Forms/'  con* 
*  whole  of  the  book  published  under  the  title,  "  A  New 
Schools/'  but  the  volume  before  us  includes  in 
:iie  of  elementary  solid  geometry.     The  sterling 
*d  the  M  New  Geometry  "  were  recognised  on  its  appear - 
,  393)  ;  the  additional  matter  in 
<:  ha&  been  judiciously  selected,  and  contains  all 
of  solid  geometry  so  far  as  that  is  required  fur 
'ttadenu,     The  standard  results  in  the  mensuration 
ry  solids  are  established,  though  opinions  as  to 
:  proofs  will  probably  differ,     It  is  in  any  case  a 
Ifetmof  the  recent  changes  that  more  attention  is  being 
»>firf  geometry*     The  authors  adopt  the  spelling  M  paral- 


lelepiped M ;  it   is  strange  to  find  the  persistence  of  this  form, 
which  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  Greek  word. 

Brooks*  Flexible  Curve,  { Loti  don  :  W .  J.  B  rook  s .  J  1  r.  6d,  — 
The  curve  before  us  is  that  described  as  "■  Pattern  A,11  and  is  of 
celluloid,  eight  inches  long  ;  it  U  provided  with  labs  at  intervals 
along  its  whole  length,  and  can  be  held  in  position  by  placing 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  tabs,  while  the  pencil  ii  used 
with  the  other.  As  a  rule,  we  have  not  found  flexible  curves 
to  be  so  satisfactory  as  we  should  like,  but  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  this  one  seems  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  ordinary  graphical 
work  ;  at  any  rate,  repeated  trials  with  the  instrument  have 
given  very  good  results. 

Miscellaneous. 
IVhos  Whot  1905,  71.  6./.  net.  The  Englishwoman*!  } 
Book,  1905.  2J.  6rf.  net,  lVho*s  Who  Year- Bo  A;  1905.  1.. 
net.  ( Black. J — The  new  issues  of  these  three  convenient 
annuals  are  as  useful  as  ever.  "  Who's  Who1'  continues  to. 
grow  in  size  ;  it  has  put  on  nearly  a  hundred  pages  this  year, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  1,79b.  Our  readers  will  turn  with  most 
interest,  perhaps,  to  the  biographies— or  ought  wc  not  to  say, 
autobiographies— of  the  eminent  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses contained  in  the  volume,  and  such  references  will 
show  that  the  editor  has  given  due  prominence  to  the  work  of 
practical  teachers.  "  The  Englishwoman's  Vear-Book  "  contains 
all  the  information  that  women  engaged  in  remunerative  and 
useful  work  generally  are  likely  to  require.  '*  Who's  Who 
Vent -Book*'  enntains  in  its  12S  pp,  a  maximum  of  valuable 
data  pt  is  in  fact  made  up  of  the  tables  which  formed  originally 
the  nucleus  of  "  Who's  Who." 

Notes  on  German  Sehosh,  with  Special  Relation  to  Carn  inlaw 
ami  Methods  of  Teaching*  By  William  II.  Winch.  viL  -f  264 
pp*  (Longmans.)  6j.—  In  ihe  first  part  of  his  book,  which 
runs  to  66  pages,  Mr.  Winch  covers  much  the  same  ground  as 
previous  wiiters  have  done  whose  works  have  been  reviewed  in 
these  columns.  He  gives  us  a  brief,  readable  account  of  the 
primary,  middle,  and  that  section  of  German  secondary  sch 
in  which  modern  languages  and  science  take  a  prominent  part, 
Mr.  Winch  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  many  other  educational 
investigators,  that  oral  teaching  is  overdone  by  German  teachers, 
and  thai  100  few  attempts  are  made  to  develop  initiative  in  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Winch  praises  with  discretion,  and  during  his  visit 
of  a  "  month  or  two"  he  noted  many  defects  in  German 
methods,  and  has  reported  ihem  in  his  chapters.  Of  the  value 
of  the  second  part  of  the  book  we  are  a  little  sceptical.  It 
consists  of  brief  notes  made  hy  Mr.  Winch  when  visiting  typical 
classes  in  schools  of  different  grades.  The  deductions  drawn 
from  a  single  lesson  received  by  a  class  rn  a  particular  subject 
will  not  always  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  teacher's  ability  to 
teach,  nor  of  the  intelligence  of  the  doss,  for  the  disturbing 
factors  are  too  numerous.  If  this  is  true  sometimes  where  the 
inspector  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  teacher  and  taught,  it  11 
likely  to  be  the  case  much  more  frequently  when  the  visitor  El 
a  foreigner,  anxious  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  material  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  But  though  we  should  hesitate  to  draw 
conclusions  from  notes  made  in  these  circumstances,  we  admit 
gladly  that  the  reader  can  gather  many  useful  practical  hints 
from  Mr.  Winch's  notes. 

Elementary  Schools.  (Handbooks  for  the  Clergy.)  By  the 
Rev.  WP  Foxley  N orris,  ix.  -*-  176  pp.  (Longman*.)  is.  &/. 
net.— The  case  for  denominational  public  elementary  schools  as 
it  appears  to  a  broad-minded  churchman  it  presented  here  with 
clearness  and  generally  with  laudable  fairness.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  author  always  exactly  appreciates  the  non- 
conformist position— as,  for  example,  on  p.  96— when  he  writes, 
"Most  Nonconformists,  who  care  at  all  about  the  religious 
teaching  of  their  children,  are  glad  and  not  sorry  that  they 
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should  learn  the  Church  Catechism."  Bearing  in  mind  Mr. 
Norris's  beliefs  that  voluntary  schools  represent  "  the  best  form 
of  national  education  "  (p.  62),  and  that  "  Education  Com- 
mittees are  by  no  means  necessarily  to  be  trusted  "  (p.  13),  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  account  of  elementary 
education  in  this  country  and  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  it. 

A  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons.  Arranged  by  A.  J. 
Waldegrave.  154  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  is.  6a*.—  This 
small  book  is  issued  by  the  "  Moral  Instruction  League,"  and  it 
has  in  its  first  page  a  long  quotation  from  the  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  Education  Code  of  1904.  Habits,  Manners, 
Patriotism,  Justice,  Truthfulness,  Zeal,  Work  and  Thrift  are  the 
subjects  dealt  with.  So  long  as  such  lessons  deal  with  the 
common  sanctions  of  daily  life,  they  cannot  but  be  good  ;  but 
when  the  intelligent  child  asks  the  question  (if  we  allow  intelli- 
gent children  to  ask  questions),  ••  Why  should  I  be  good  ?  "  the 
"  Moral  Instruction  League "  apparently  attempts  to  give  no 
answer.  One  is  glad  to  see  this  :  "  Nature  is  very  wasteful." 
The  teacher  will  find  fallacies  in  the  book,  but  these  may  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  well  if  sets  of  practical  excercises  could 
be  added — e.g.,  in  the  teaching  of  physical  courage. 

Some  Successful  Americans.  By  Sherman  Williams.  194  pp. 
(Ginn.)  21.  6d. — This  might  be  made  a  very  inspiring  reader. 
Some  of  the  Americans  are  Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  It  would  surely  have  been  better  if  the 
word  "great"  had  been  used  on  the  title-page.  The  book  is 
admirably  illustrated. 

Organised  Games.  By  Frank  Elston.  74  pp.  (Leeds  :  E.  J. 
Arnold.)  31. —This  book,  the  first  perhaps  which  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  Board  of  Education's  suggestion,  understands 
the  words  "  organised  games "  to  mean  ••  drill  made  interest- 
ing." A  large  number  of  controlled  games  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teacher,  and,  properly  carried  out,  these  should 
prove  useful.  But  nothing  will  make  up  for  the  national  need 
of  playgrounds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last  generation, 
were  not  required  at  all.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  new  and 
fascinating  information  in  the  book. 

The  York  Primers,  Nos.  1  and  2  (Bell),  are  well-printed  and 
well-illustrated  infants'  books. 

The  Exercises  in  Pitman's  Lessons  in  English  (4^.), 
noticed  in  a  previous  issue,  are  harder  than  they  seem,  and 
encourage  thought. 

Hints  to  Reciters.  By  the  late  Clifford  Harrison,  with  intro- 
duction by  Herbert  Hardinge.  92  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.) 
is.  6d. — This  dainty  volume  will  be  bought  eagerly  by  Mr. 
Harrison's  admirers — and  they  are  legion.  The  "Hints"  are 
few  but  good ;  the  list  of  possible  pieces  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  is  interesting  and  very  useful,  and  the  volume  is  worth 
putting  on  our  shelves,  if  only  for  the  pathetic  farewell  speech. 
The  gified  reciter  stood  alone,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  or 
anyone  to  convey  his  art  to  others  ;  but  his  life-story  ought  to 
live  when  his  music  and  his  voice  are  forgotten. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  (Heinemann.)  Each  volume  6d. 
net. — Mr.  Heinemann  continues  to  add  to  his  delightful  yet 
wonderfully  cheap  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  We  have 
received,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  previous  issues  of 
The  School  World,  Metry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Timon  of 
Athens,  The  Winter's  Tale,  King  Richard  II.,  King 
Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  King  John,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
King  Henry  VIII. ,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure  for 
Measure,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Midsummer  Night }s  I) ream, 
Lucrece,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Sonnets.  The  excellence 
of  the  series  is  well  maintained,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  success  il  undoubtedly  deserves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

In  common,  doubtless,  with  many  others,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Fowler's  first  paper  on  the  subject  of  English  literature 
as  a  means  of  education.  Especially  welcome  were  his  protests 
against  methods  by  which  young  people  are  "  alienated  from 
what  they  should  be  stimulated  to  love." 

It  was  with  considerable  expectations  that  I  looked  forward 
to  a  second  article  from  his  pen,  which  I  heard  was  to  appear  io 
your  November  number.     I  thought  it   likely  that  be  would 
sketch  for  us  in  its  main  outlines  some  edifice  that  might  be 
erected  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  with  so  much  wis- 
dom.    I  hoped  to  hear  not  only  of  some  plan  by  which  such 
things  as  "Analysis,  Parsing,  Paraphrase,  Precis,"  &c,  might 
be  relegated  to  their  proper  place,  and  cease  to  disgust  boys  and 
girls  with  what  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  love,  but  also  of 
methods  by  which  this  natural  bent  might  be  encouraged  and 
developed.     I  wondered  whether  his  own  experience  in  early 
years  made  him  recall  with  intense  gratitude,  as  I  myself  recall, 
the  inspiring  influence  of  a  teacher  (in  my  case  it  was  dear  old 
George  Long,  one  of  England's  greatest  scholars)  full  of  lore 
and  enthusiasm  for  what  is  great  and  beautiful  in  literature  and 
art.     And  I  wondered  whether  he  would  have  anything  to  ay 
as  to  the  great  dangers  attending  any  attempt  to  use  what  if 
great  and  beautiful  in  literature  as  material  for  examination— 
and  how  such  dangers  may  be  best  avoided.    The  question nf 
impressing  a  large  amount  of  first-rate  literature  on  the 
— a  thing  of  inestimable  value  in  'most  cases,  though 
impracticable — was  another  point  on  which  I  wished  to  bait 
Mr.   Fowler's  opinion  more  fully  stated.     And,   lastly,  I  «ts 
anxious  to  hear  whether  his  ideas  to  any  extent  coincided  with 
mine  on  the  subject  of  encouraging  in  schools  (with  the  greatat 
tact,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  obtrusive  patronage)  such  thingi 
as  reading  societies,  literary  clubs,  Shakespeare  clubs,  weekly  or 
monthly  readings,  &c,  to  which,  far  more  than  to  any  lessons  or 
examinations,  many  have  owed  much  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
literature  of  their  own  country. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  ask  whether  lit 
Fowler,  or  some  other  competent  person  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  would  give  us  his  ideas  as  to  the  practical  applies* 
tion  of  the  principle  that  the  only  knowledge  of  literature  (and 
perhaps  of  everything  else)  that  is  of  any  real  educational  valnr 
is  that  knowledge  which  is  one  with  love.  1 

Mr.  Fowler's  "  Suggestions  for  Courses  "  were  interesting hi  J 
their  way,  but  proved  a  great  disappointment  for  me.  Bjrlht  ■ 
bye,  would  everybody  consider  "  Romola"  a  suitable  book  fc*  1 
boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  ?  And  might  not  some  persons  fedi  1 
little  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  advising  "  Hypatia  "  and  the  f 
"Vicar?"  For  divers  reasons  both  seem  to  me  books  better  1 
reserved  for  later  perusal,  and  inappropriate  for  school  pot*  •■ 
poses.  g 

Lastly,  I  for  one  would  be  very  unwilling  to  stuff  the  minds'of  - 
boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  with  what  Plato  calls  the  rotten  foddef 
of  opinion  by  making  them  read  the  critical  biographic! 
advised  by  Mr.  Fowler.  Such  books  as  "  English  Men  of 
letters  "  doubtless  have  their  use  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  ft 
most  unwise  act  to  put  such  books  into  the  hands  of  young 
people,  and  thus  encourage  them  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the 
critical  pedant  while  still,  perhaps,  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  works  of  the  men  of  letters  in  question.  As  for  More'* 
"  Utopia,"   might   I   ask    whether   Mr.   Fowler   means    some 
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I  of  the  orthographically  ridiculous    transla- 
►f  the  Latin  original  ? 

H.  B.  Cotter  ill. 
r  19th,  1904. 

Mr.  Cotterill  for  his  interesting  and  courteous 
ttle  agreement  yet  among  schoolmasters  as  to 
jlish  literature  as  a  school  subject,  and  much 
be  gained  by  full  and  frank  discussion, 
t  a  little  unreasonable  in  censuring  me  for  not 
I  was  not  asked,  and  never  attempted,  to  do  ? 
jain  at  the  title  of  my  paper  in  the  October 
t  that  it  merely  professed  to  be  a  commentary 
itions  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  had  no 
;  further  just  then,  or  building  an  edifice  upon 
ation.  But  I  was  asked  to  supplement  the 
1  "  courses  by  some  further  suggestions,  and  I 
request.  No  two  persons  would  agree  about 
no  two  persons  were  found  to  agree  about 
I  books  " — and  I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr. 
vholly  approve  my  selection.  I  will  take  his 
ists  first,  before  I  pass  to  other  points  in  his 

inexpediency  of  recommending  "  Romola," 
•'  Vicar  "  for  school  reading.  As  the  know- 
n  human  life  cannot  be  excluded  from  our 
t  seem  to  me  wise  to  exclude  all  literature 
:e  to  it.  Is  it  not  better  that  books  which 
1  in  a  perfectly  wholesome  way  should  some- 
hands  of  young  people  than  that  we  should 
;  side  of  life  ?  We  can  hardly  keep  out  of 
ind  newspapers  in  which  such  things  are 
ss  desirable  fashion.  (2)  The  temper  of  the 
e  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  seiies  is  such 
unlikely  to  turn  a  boy  or  girl  into  a  "critical 
result  is  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
y.  But  the  effect  is  only  temporary,  and  a 
1  from  Macaulay  that  we  may  put  up  with  the 
sake  of  the  compensating  advantages.  Of 
of  ••  English  Men  of  Letters  "  should  be  put 
class  who  are  not  reading  the  author  dealt 
;t  volumes  in  that  series  are  entitled  to  be 
jhnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  a  part  of 
not  guide- books  to  it.  (3)  I  did  mean  a 
1  of  R.  Robinson's  translation  of  "  Utopia." 
sions,  but  in  the  interval  between  the  pu bli- 
nd the  receipt  of  Mr.  CotterilPs  letter  I  had 
jght  I  discovered,  that  they  were  not  satis- 
been  considering  whether — out  of  love  for 
for  More — I   should   attempt  to   supply  the 

arger  questions,  which  are  so  large  that  I 
to  touch  them  in  a  letter.  I  do  not  think 
g,  Paraphrase  and  Precis"  need  disgust,  if 
t  allowed  to  monopolise  the  literature  hour, 
h  Mr.  Cotterill  in  setting  supreme  value  upon 
luence  of  the  teacher."  That  is  the  one 
t  which  no  striving  after  improved  methods 
training  can  secure.  As  to  examinations,  I 
uence  on  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
bad,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  set  papers  even 
ich  will  encourage  good  leaching  and  dis- 
There  is  much  reason  in  the  present  outcry 
as.  Only  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not,  if 
ction,  encourage  a  showy  and  less  thorough 
ind  let  us  remember  that,  it  literary  teaching 
Durational  value,  it  must  have  nothing  slipshod 
out   it.      My   experience    of   school    literary 


societies  is  that  they  may  be  very  valuable  for  a  small  number  of 
boys,  but  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  them  for  reaching  a  very 
large  number.  Is  not  Mr.  Cotterill 's  experience  rather  of  days 
when  the  literary  training  in  schools  was  mainly  classical,  and 
the  literary  society  supplemented  this  by  encouraging  the  study 
of  English  literature  among  classical  boys  ?  We  have  to  do  with 
an  altered  condition  of  things.  I  have  no  sort  of  right  to  speak 
with  that  authority  which  successful  experience  alone  can  give, 
but  I  want  to  see  the  attempt  made  to  get  out  of  English  litera- 
ture the  mental  training  which  has  hitherto  been  got  almost 
exclusively  out  of  the  classics.  Why  should  not  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  as  well  as  the  Augustan,  "pass  into  the  blood,"  in 
Stevenson's  exquisite  phrase,  "and  become  native  in  the 
memory"?  J.  H.  FOWLER. 

Chemistry  of  Daily  Life. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  The  School 
World  of  November  last  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life,  II.  : 
an  Elementary  Course  of  Work."  In  it  your  contributor 
describes  an  apparatus  for  the  demonstration  of  Gay  Lussac's 
Law.  Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that  this  apparatus  is 
wrong  in  principle  ? 

A  glance  at  the 
diagram  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  6rst 
application  of  heat  to 
the  flask  will  cause 
some  air  to  escape 
into  the  Winchester 
Quart,  and  that  this 
portion  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  escape, 
never  get  further 
heated. 

Again,  the  writer 
makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that  Boyle's 
Law  is  not  suitable 
for  demonstration  by 
young  students.  For 
years  my  students 
(aged  about  14)  have 
proved  this  law,  using 
a  simple  apparatus 
which  gives  results  at 
least  as  good  as  those 
obtained  by  Boyle 
himself. 

A  and  C  (Figure) 
are  pieces  of  ordinary 
quill  •  glass  tubing. 
B  and  D  are  -j\  inch 
red  india-rubber  tub- 
ing. E  is  a  thistle 
funnel.  All  joints. are 
wired.  Before  con- 
necting A  and  B  the 

drawn-out  end  F  must  be  calibrated.  A  small  quantity  of 
mercury  is  admitted.  A  small  gummed  label  or  scratch  with  a 
tile  is  used  to  mark  where  the  mercury  stands.  A  small  cork  is 
placed  in  the  open  end  and  the  tube  inverted.  The  length  of 
this  mercury  column  is  now  read  in  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the 
tube,  and  this  length  is  noted  on  the  label,  since  it  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  later,  in  order  that  lengths  of  the  tube  may  be 
taken  as  measures  of  the  volume  of  contained  air.  A  is  now 
attached  and  wired  to  B. 

Mercury    is    introduced    through    E,    and    by    bending   the 
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apparatus  about  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  that  the  tube  A 
shall  be  half  full  of  air  when  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  A  and 
C  are  the  same* 

A  is  now  fixed  in  a  clamp  with  a  metre  scale  behind,  so  that 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  A  (called  a)  can  be  read,  and  also 
that  in  C  (called  £)  as  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  When  further 
variations  in  pressure  become  impossible  with  the  mercury  in 
C,  more  can  be  poured  in  and  read  in  the  tube  E, 

Read  as  follows  :  height  of  a  and  b  when  level,  height  of  F 
(stationery),  heights  a  and  b  as  C  is  raised  or  lowered* 

Construct  Table  thus  : — 

Height  of  mark  at  F  =  497  cm*,  correction  for  drawn-out 
end  at  Y  =  iS  cm.      Barometric  height  =  76*3  cm. 


V 

P 

Height  a. 

F-«. 

F-*+end 
correction. 

*-«. 

Barometric 
height 

PxV. 

jfi      cm. 

U7 

■  5"5 

3ft 

0 

76*3 
85*0 

11B3 

•    37*    » 

ia*i 

ty9 

4**3 

87 

nSa 

*"5  ■■ 

10'B 

iatt 

56  "a 

i7'i 

93  4 

1177 

39*  ,< 

(Ol 

if? 

0j+o 

»3'4 

997 

ii  bc 

40 '4     H 

9*3 

ii*i 

700 

*9"6 

foS'g 

1*75 

4»*J    u 

B+4 

10 '? 

frj'O 

387 

tif'o 

"73 

«'*    .. 

77 

9"5 

QO'O 

4E0 

i*0 

1 1S1 

4*  "S     11 

6^ 

S7 

lOpto 

S7'a 

'33*5 

ue7 

*B'J     11 

*I*3 

3JM 

4* 

-»4*S 

SrJ 

1185 

3Jf    11 

'9"4 

11  ** 

10*0 

HI 'J 

56*0 

ir6tf 

i6*t> 

17-B 

94  "o 

—  97 

66-6 

itSj 

34'5    .. 

*5"s 

*?o 

aS'o 

-  «*S 

6rfl 

1185 

7U9     n 
35*    tl 

-48 

tft 

30*0 

^   4*& 

7«"4 

1165 

iJ^ 

'57 

35* 

—  ol 

75  "5 

1185 

The  above  numbers  we. re  obtained,  on  January  29th,  1904, 
by  a  boy  in  the  second  year,  age  13  J,  and  are  sufficiently  good 
to  show  P  x  V  as  a  constant.  They  were  also  plotted  in  a  curve 
which  are  shown  to  be  a  part  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 

The  following  results  for  GayLussac's  Law  were  also  obtained 
by  this  student. 

Appnraiu J.— Round-bottomed  flask  (about  400  cc,  capacity)! 
rubber  cork,  through  which  passes  a  short  piece  of  glass  tube, 
above  which  is  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  supplied  with  a 
screw  clip. 

The  flask  is  cleaned,  dried  and  plunged  for  five  minutes 
beneath  boiling  water  in  a  large  vessel,  say  a  fish  kettle,  con- 
taining water  kept  boiling  by  a  large  Fletcher  burner.  The 
clip  is  screwed  up  while  so  immersed*  Now  the  flask  is 
inverted  and  plunged  beneath  cold  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  taken  and  the  screw  clip  is  loosened. 

It  is  left  here  five  minutes,  and  when  the  flask  is  so  arranged 
that  the  level  of  the  water  which  has  entered,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  air  on  cooling,  is  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
cold  water  outside,  the  clip  is  screwed  up  once  more.  The 
volume  of  water  now  in  the  flask  is  measured.  It  was  96-5 
cc.  This  amount  entered  on  cooling  the  flask  from  tooc  to  9° 
(the  temperature  of  the  cold  water)* 

If  96*5  cc*  entered  for  a  fall  of  91  °, 
96*5  x  100 
91 

would  have  entered  for  a  fall  of  100 D— I  hat  is,  had  it  been 
cooled  to  o '".  The  total  volume  of  the  flask  U  measured,  and  is 
found  to  be  390  5  cc 

39°"S  —  106*04  =   284 '46  cc.   =  volume  of  air  in  flask   on 

cooling  to  o  .      Expansion  for  ioq°  is  therefore   106*04  cc.  0" 

284/46  cc.      For   t°  the  fractional   expansion   on    the   volume 

at  o^  is:— 

10604 

-  =  0-00  372. 


=  x  06*04  cc* 


2S446  X   ICO 
Correct  result  —  0-00366  or  T^- 


S.   H.  Woolhouse. 


Parmiter's  School,  Victoria  Parki  N.  E, 


A  History  Hap. 

I  THINK  that  "  Your  Reviewer "  has  been  anything 
and  just  to  my  "  History  Map  fl  in  the  notice  published 
School  World  for  November  Last.  The  map  is  mea 
uicd  just  like  any  other  map  or  chart,  geographical  or  1 
—that  is,  as  an  aid  to  study.  The  Muse  of  History  is  11 
to  live  in  ■*  these  arid  wastes,"  but  in  the  minds  of  teat 
pupils.  For  that  matter,  no  more  could  the  Muse  of  Hi 
in  the  arid  wastes  of  the  printed  page.  But  with  imt 
the  "arid  wastes"  of  printed  page  or  graphic  char 
turned  into  a  paradise.  In  what  respect,  may  I  ask, 
graphical  map  less  arid  than  my  history  chart  ?  It  cc 
lines  and  marks  and  printed  matter.  It  gives  the 
position  of  points  and  lines  in  space  ;  the  history  map  j 
relative  position  of  events  in  lime,  co-ordinated  as  far  a* 
according  to  their  degree  of  subordination.  That  sucr 
sentation  of  events  in  time  in  terms  of  space  is  of  grea 
teacher,  scholar,  or  student  who  already  knows  wl 
events  are,  who  can  doubt  ?  My  claim  is  that  the  < 
Map"  docs  for  History  (as  far  as  that  is  passible) 
geographical  map  does  for  geography.  But  no  teach< 
intelligent  enough  to  read  THE  SCHOOL  World  wl 
dream  of  leaching  geography  solely  from  a  map. 
I  hope  no  teacher  would  ever  dream  of  using  a  hist 
or  map  without  previous  study  of  the  period  represente 

Geo.  C.  Pr 

Burgh  and  County  High  School, 
Peebles* 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  map  has  at  least  this  to  differ* 
from  this  so-called  M  History  Map  "  :  it  stands  for  rei 
is,  in  fact,  a  future  of  the  countries  which  it  represent! 
lines  are  determined  by  nature,  and  are  nveds  unatte* 
inevitable* 

But  this  **  History  Map*1  stands  merely  for  fjgmen 

brain  I  it  is  an  example  of  one  among  countless  att 

represent  graphically  lapse  of  time,  continuity,  cause  a 

order  of  importance  and  other  unsubstantial  things.     It 

11  Which,  lookM  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shado1 

Of  what  it  is  not," 

A  geographical  map  has  to  be  judged  by   the  stai 
pictorial  an,  but  this  **  History  Map"  merely  by  the 
applicable  to  educational  devices. 

That  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  history  it  would 
than  useless,  that  it  would  cause  bewilderment  and  c 

sdH  the  opinion  of 

Your  Revi 

Incorporated  Association  nf  Assistant-mas 
{London  Branch). 

We  beg  the  favour  of  a  small  space  in  your  columns 
to  announce  that  a  single  Branch  ol  the  Incorporated  A> 
of  Assistant- masters  has  been  formed    to  include  all 

w< irking  in  lecondaty  idmoU  within  the  Count)  am 

London.     The    Branch    already    numbers    nearly     t 
members  representing  all  classes  of  secondary  schools* 

The  aims  of  the  new  Branch  are  to  facilitate  intercou? 
assistant -masters  in  London,  and  in  provide  a  means 
their  Legitimate  claims  for  improved  payment  and  con 
service  may  be  laid  before  the  educational  authorities. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Bridge  is  chairman  of  the  new  branch,  an 
A,  E.  Bernays  (City  of  London  School)  and  R.  F.  C 
(St.  Paul's  Schoolmate  the  vice-chairmen. 

G.  I  owler,  I 
L.  Gkeen, 

27,  Great  James  Street,  W.C. 
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The  Education  and  Status  of  Women. 

Is  discussing  this  subject,  Mr.  Cloudeslcy  Brereton  suggests 
Oat  "what  we  really  want  is  a  committee  of  patriotic  peeresses 
lo  suit  in  Eton  or  Harrow  for  girls  belonging  to  the  highest 
dusts,  staffed    with   the    flower   of  Oxford  and   Cambridge 
vobol"   Mr.  Brereton  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  steps  already 
takes  a  this  direction.     So  long  ago  as  1877,  a  company  was 
formed  tt  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  providing  for 
girls  of  the  class  from  which  the  boys  at  the  great  public  schools 
ire  drawn,  a  school  of  a  similar  type,  with  such  modifications  as 
1  vise  discretion  might  prescribe.     The  first  headmistress,  Miss 
L  1.  branden,  was  a  student  of  Girton  College  who  had  been 
declared  qualified  for  honours  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
Cambridge  Classical  Tripos,  and,  both  at  the  outset  and  subse- 
quently, the  staff  has  included  a  considerable  proportion  of 
wooes  who  have  taken  honours  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
In  1896,  Miss  Lumsden's  successor,  Miss  Dove,  gave  up  her 
post  it  Sl  Andrews,  and,  with  the  help  of  influential  friends, 
knakd  s  school  of  the  same  type  at   Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks, 
lo  these  schools  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  hold  a 
safer  position  to  that  of  the  masters  of  the  great  public  schools 
foe  boys,  sad  the  pupils,  generally  speaking,  are  of  the  same 
class  as  pablk-school  boys. 

There  sit  two  unavoidable  differences  between  the  new 
schools  aid  the  old.  The  founders  of  the  girls'  schools,  having 
00  endowaeats  to  start  with,  had  to  raise  the  necessary  capital 
by  farming  limited  liability  companies,  and  the  government 
RSsaitiiaitciy  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  development  on  what  may  be  called 
pabtic-sehool  lines  has  been  hindered.  It  is  also  an  obvious 
deficiency  that  the  comparatively  youthful  institutions  cannot, 
like  an  Eton  or  a  Harrow,  look  back  upon  the  glories  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  they  afford  the  opportunity 
of  brisfbg  home  to  the  girls  their  responsibility,  both  to  the 
coanuaity  at  large  and  as  the  makers  of  traditions  which  may 
te cherished  with  affection  and  pride  by  their  posterity. 

Emily  Daviks. 

oWoatagu  Mansions, 
London,  W. 


THE   STUDY    OF    PEDAGOGICS    BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  was  explained  in  an  article  in  the  December  issue  (p.  454), 
fetches  who  desire  to  join  a  club  for  the  study  of  a  standard 
■wk  on  education  should  send  their  names  to  the  Editors  of 
Til  School  World,  who  will  arrange  new  clubs  as  soon  as 
they  hare  received  a  sufficient  number  of  names.  Those  readers 
*ho  prefer  to  participate  in  the  School  World  Cluf>%  descritwd  in 
the  midc  already  referred  to,  should  procure  a  copy  of  the 
•elected  book  and  send  in  their  remarks  on  the  reading  of 
Weeks  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  by  the  date  given  below. 

The  School  World  Club. 
Book  for  Study. 
EfMryiM  Educational Reformers,     By  K.  II.  Quick.     (Long- 
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Weekly  Divisions 


OK 


II. 

UL 

lUv. 
vl 

VII. 


tub  Book. 

Week    VIII. 


XIV.    ami 
ptcr  XVI. 


Chapters  I.-1 1 1.  Week    VIII.     Chapter* 

(inclusive).  XV. 

Chapters  IV.  and  V.         „    IX..  X.  \~, 

Chapters  VI.-V1II.  *  XI. /Uu' 

CinclusiveX  .,  XII.     Chapter  XVII. 

Chapter*  IX.  and  X.         „        XIII.     Chnpt.-.s  X  VI II.  an.1 

Chapter  XI.  XIX. 

Chapters   XII.    and         „        XIV.     Chapters     XX.    and 
XIII.  XXJ. 

XV.      Chapter    XXII.    an.l 
Appendix. 

'-"■■eaUmnd  questions  on  the  reading  of  Weeks  III.,  IV., 


and  V.,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editors  on  or  before  January  1 6th, 
1905. 

Selected  Comments  on  Chapters  I.-V.  (inclusive). 

Chapter  I. — "  We  have  again  entered  on  an  age  of  change y 
but  we  are  still  much  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  Renascence" 
(p.  4).  Quick  wrote  this  in  1880,  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  book  was  published  in  1868.  His  remark  shows 
how  slowly  the  educational  world  moves  on  to  sanity.  The 
absurdities  attendant  upon  the  general  adoption  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Renaissance  scholars,  which  are  exposed  convincingly  by 
Quick  in  Chapter  I.,  seem,  in  view  of  the  recent  debates  on  com- 
pulsory Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  to-day  just  as 
dominant  in  their  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  as 
when  Quick  wrote.  It  would  be  interesting  if,  instead  of  pane- 
gyrics upon  the  educational  value  of  the  homoeopathic  dose  of 
Greek  administered  to  candidates  for  the  University  Preliminary 
Examinations,  the  classicists  would  tackle  squarely  the  indict- 
ments set  forth  by  Quick  in  his  first  chapter.  These  are  stated 
to  be  (1)  the  taking  of  the  classical  scholar  as  the  only  ideal  of 
the  educated  man — thus  exalting  the  learner  above  the  doer. 

(2)  The  attributing  to  literature  more  direct  power  over  common 
life  than  literature  has  ever  had,  or  is  ever  likely  to  have. 

(3)  The  attributing  to  literature  a  share  in  general  culture  which 
literature  seems  incapable  of  taking.  "  The  main  if  not  the  only 
object  they  kept  in  view  in  bringing  up  the  young  was  to  gain 
for  them  admission  to  the  treasure  house ;  and  though  young 
people  could  not  understand  the  ancient  writings  as  literature, 
they  might  at  least  study  them  as  language  and  thus  be  ready  to 
enjoy  them  as  literature.  Thus  the  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
schoolroom  came  to  be,  not  the  classics,  but  the  classical  lan- 
guages "  (p.  17. )  (4)  Since  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is 
so  totally  different  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures,  the 
student  who  never  goes  beyond  the  first  stage  either  gets  no 
benefit  at  all,  or  a  benefit  which  is  not  of  the  kind  intended. 
(5)  The  little  importance  attached  to  the  education  of  young 
children. — A.  T.  Simmons. 

Chapter  II. — The  division  of  the  sixteenth  century  educa- 
tionists into  three  parties— not  clearly  defined,  it  is  true — by 
Quick  is  interesting.  The  Scholars  who  cared  both  for  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  ancient  classics,  the  Verbal  Realists 
with  their  sole  regard  for  the  substance  of  these  writings,  and 
the  Stylists  with  their  consuming  reverence  for  form  alone,  are 
all  represented  even  now.  But  have  we  not  another  party  who 
are  willing  to  ignore  literary  masterpieces — ancient  or  modern  — 
if  they  can  but  come  into  contact  with  Nature  and  her  works 
and  understand  them  if  only  partly?— L.  Giles. 

Chapter  III.— With  Quick,  I  do  not  think  much  of  John 
Sturm,  the  contemporary  of  our  Mulcaster.  He  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  disposed  of  nowadays  as  an  educational  " hustler." 
He  valued  most  highly  what  is  known  as  "success,"  and  surely 
to  choose  the  lower  reward  when  the  higher  is  possible  is,  to 
the  schoolmaster,  the  unpardonable  sin.  Sturm  clearly  enjoyed 
a  large  income  and  great  popularity,  but  as  this  was  at  the  cost 
of  giving  boys  of  seven,  as  an  educational  diet,  courses  of  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  modern  teacher 
exists  who  can  envy  him  for  having  at  one  time  in  his  school 
200  noblemen,  24  counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes. — C. 
Street. 

Chapters  I.-V.  Quick's  book  is  memorable  for  its  early  re- 
cognition of  the  practical  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
successes  and  failures  of  older  educators,  for  its  wide  sympathies, 
and  its  limpid  style.  Its  limita'ions  are  due  partly  to  an 
excessive  dependence  (at  that  time  difficult  to  avoid)  on  German 
wiiters,  especially  Von  Kaumer  ;  partly  to  a  certain  superficiality 
of  view,  and  a  consequent  attempt  to  combine  the  essentially 
antagonize.  The  latter  is  exemplified  in  the  notes  to  p.  46, 
where  equal  approval  is  given  to  two  dicta  which  would  l>e,  if 
practically  applied,  mutually  destructive.     His  two  chapters  on 
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the  "  Renascence  "  (as  he  calls  it)  are,  perhaps,  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  whole  book.  Under  this  term  he  seems  to  include 
the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  Renaissance  (in  its  essence  an 
aesthetic  movement)  and,  to  some  slight  extent,  apparently  even 
the  Reformation — three  different  things.  His  difficulties  arise 
from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  start  from  the  centre— Italy.  His 
total  omission  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre  from  his  list  of  Renaissance 
educators  is  sufficient  proof  of  that.  He  postdates  the  move- 
ment by  a  hundred  years  or  more ;  and  actually  (on  p.  3)  states 
that  Greek  literature  was  unknown  in  the  West  of  Europe  till 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  He  hardly  seems  (p.  5)  to 
understand  the  words  which  he  has  quoted  from  Mark  Pattison 
.  about  "  beauty  of  form,"  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  disen- 
tangling the  references  to  artistic  and  to  literary  beauty,  and  in 
reconciling  p.  5,  section  6,  with  p.  23,  section  5.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  although  the  widely-ramified  movement  called 
the  Renaissance  was  essentially  sensuous  and  aesthetic,  yet,  on 
its  literary  side,  the  substance  of  classical  authors  was  valued 
as  well  as  their  form,  by  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  :  from 
Petrarch  and  Ficino  to  Machiavelli  and  Erasmus.  Quick's 
statement  that  the  substance  was  unvalued  is  as  disputable  as 
the  ground  (pp.  7-8)  on  which  it  is  based,  namely,  that  the 
Renaissance  scholars  made  no  attempt  to  popularise  the  sub- 
stance by  translations.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  the  express 
purpose  of  Nicholas  V.'s  elaborate  series  of  translations  from 
Greek  into  Latin. 

P.  24:  As  to  nature  study,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
life  at  that  time  was  largely  passed  in  walled  towns,  which  gave 
little  scope  for  observation  of  nature. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Sturm  deserved  so  much  (though  rather 
depreciatory)  attention  ;  he  may  be  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  classical  learning,  hardly  in  that  of  education. 

P.  53  (note).  Are  parents,  as  a  rule,  so  austerely  discriminat- 
ing as  to  motives  ? 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  what  do  we  not  owe  to  our  Quick 
in  stimulus  and  interest  ?— Dr.  H.  M.  Beatty. 

Chapter  V.— Is  Locke  not  right  in  considering  the  educa- 
tion of  a  "gentleman,"  using  the  word  in  its  technical  sense, 
should  be  different  from  what  we  should  now  consider  it 
shame  to  call  the  "  abhorred  rascality."  It  always  seems  to 
me  the  weak  point  of  our  educational  system  that  year  by  year 
there  is  a  greater  attempt  at  uniformity.  Should  not  education 
fit  a  man  for  his  probable  life-work?  And,  if  all  are  educated 
on  the  same  lines,  how  is  this  possible?  Cart-horses,  race- 
horses, &c,  are  not  developed  in  the  same  way — or,  perhaps 
I  should  ask,  are  they  ?  My  knowledge  of  horses  is  limited.  I 
consider  uniformity  in  education  so  far  to  have  told  unfavour- 
ably on  society  generally,  for  it  seems  to  have  rendered  each 
class  more  ambitious  but  less  dignified  than  of  yore — each  class 
aspiring  to  usurp  the  place  of  that  above  its  own  social  level. — 
L.  Marion  Jones. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  aflord  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and,  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of 


The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  \N 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  addrej 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Each 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate 
paper. 

Questions. 
H.  H.  W.     From  whom  can  I  obtain,  in  quantity,  c 
or  other  models  of  French  coins,  for  use  in  class  ? 

E.  R.  D.  Wanted  the  publisher  and  price  of  any  a 
edition  of  Addison's  "  Cato,"  or,  failing  this,  the  text  j 
separately. 

J.  M.  S.      Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  of  some 
geography  which  (i)  explains  why  a  particular  trade  ha 
up  in  a  certain  town  or  district ;  (ii)  which  goods  are 
and  imported  at  each  port  ? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

H.  H.  W.  How  can  I  obtain  the  names  of  Fren> 
willing  to  exchange  correspondence  in  English  and  Frt 
my  scholars  ? 

R.  S.  You  should  communicate  with  Miss  E.  A.  L 
5,  Norman  Road,  South  Wimbledon. 

F.  L.  L.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  (a)  what  is  the  be. 
use  for  coating  "  home-made  "  lantern  slides  ;  (b)  how  1 
getting  a  thin  even  coating  of  wax  on  the  glass  ? 

L.  H.  You  will  find  an  article  by  Mr.  Harold  Bust 
The  School  World,  March,  1903,  on  the  "  Prepa 
Lantern  Slides  "  useful,  and  also  a  letter  to  the  same  1 
April,  1903,  by  Dr.  W.  Marshall  Watts. 

C.  M.  J.  Where  can  I  obtain  cheap  five- figure  math 
tables,  containing  logarithms  and  the  natural  and  lo% 
trigonometrical  functions  ? 

The  only  five -figure  tables  I  know  contain  far  mon 
needed  for  school  work,  and  are  consequently  too  expensh 

C.  W.  S.  Four-figure  tables  are,  I  think  you  will  fi 
suitable  for  school  work.  Most  of  the  recent  books  08 
trigonometry,  and  practical  mathematics  con'ain  all  t 
you  ask  for. 

Some  cheap  tables  are  :  "  Mathematical  Tables  f< 
Reckoning."  F.  Castle.  (Macmillan.)  2d.  "  Fo' 
Mathematical  Tables."  J.  T.  Bottomley.    (Macmillan. 

Among  five-figure  tables  may  be  recommended : 
Figure  Tables  of  Mathematical  Functions,"  by  John 
(Edward  Arnold),  3s.  6d.,  and  "  Five- Figure  Logaritl 
other  Tables,"  by  Alex.  M'Aulay  (Macmillan),  2s.  6d 

J.  G.  R.  Who  is  the  publisher  of  Woodward's  " 
lography  for  Beginners"  mentioned  in  The  School 
for  October,  1 904? 

A.  E.  I).     Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Kent  and  C 
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THE  CLASS-ROOM  ATLAS 

Or    PHYSICAL,    POLITICAL,    BIBLICAL, 
AMD    CLASSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Edited    by     EDWARD     F.    ELTON.     M.A., 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus   ChrUti    College,,  Osfor<t ;    Aadatanl    Mattel 
in  WeUtngtofi  CaUaga. 

This  new  Atlas  has  been  prepared  at  very  considerable  ex* 
pease.  All  the  Maps  are  entirely  new,  and  everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  have  a  work  in  keeping  with  the  times.  The 
Atlas  b  intended  for  use  in  the  great  Public  Schools  and  Middle 
Class  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  Publishers  trust  ihal  their 
efforts  will  be  appreciated. 

INTRODUCTION, 
As  the  title  indicates,  this  Atlas  is  intended  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, not  for  reference.     With  this  in  view,  the  points  chiefly 
aimed  at  have  been: 

First — Really  clear  maps. 

Second — Full  treatment  of  physical  features. 

ThirJ^A  seric*    of  chart*  of  cliinutt    ilui  ah  all  lie  ample  for  schmil 

Fourth — Clascal   and    Kiblical   map*  that  shall  suffice  W  the   needs 
of  a  Fifth   I  ■'■■mi. 


Prospectus  *  with  List  of  Afaf>st  <imi  ether  akfai/s, 
sent  oft  applictitfon. 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  the  Atlas  will  l>e  sents  post  paid,  to  any 
Head  Master  or  Geographical  Teacher  on   receipt  of  a  remit- 
tance for  3s. 
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Edlnn.  Works,  Easter  Bead,  ft  20,  South  fit.  Andrew  Street, 

Edinburgh; 

7,  Pater  neater  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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Arithmeti 


By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  STEVENS,  M.A. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS,   comprising 

Algebra,  and  Geometry.      Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  CALCULUS.     Based  on  Graphical  Method 

By  George  A.  Gibson,  M. A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Techni 
College.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  WORK8  ON  GEOMETRY  TO  MEET  THE  NEW  REQUIREMENTS. 

LESSONS    IN    EXPERIMENTAL  AND    PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.      I 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  [Just  Rem 

PaktsL— VI.    Just  published. 

A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 
By  H.  8.  HALL,  MJL,  and  F.  H.  BTBVEIt,  aU.     Cronftn. 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Association,  sod  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  requirement*  of  1 
Local,  London  Matriculation,  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Km 

Krticular.  thes  lggestions  recently  proposed  by  the  Camti 
ve  been  carefully  considered. 
PARTS  L-VL     ConUining  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  1 

retically  and  Graphically.    4a.  6d. 
PARTS  L  and  II.— Part  I.,  Lines  and  Angles,  Rectilineal  VftjpHs,  111 

II.,  Areas  of  Rectilineal  Figures  (containing  the  Substance  afaM 

Book  I.X     Is.  «d. 
PART  III.— Circles  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  UL,V 

and  part  of  Book  1V.)l    Is. 
PARTS  I.,  II.,  and  III.    2s.  od. 

%*  This  volume  exactly  suits  the  requirements  of  the  New  OjfslhfJI 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination. 
PART  IV.— Squares  and  Rectangles.  Geometrical  Equivalents  of  CM 

Algebraical  Formula?  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Ba«k 

and  Book  III.,  Props.  35-57).    Sewed,  6d. 
PARTS  1-IV.    3s. 
PARTS  III.  and  IV.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Books  It  J 

III.  and  part  of  Book  IV.     Is.  6d. 
PART  V.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  VI.,  withi 

Theorems  and  Examples.    Is.  6*1. 
PARTS  I.-V.    4».  «d. 
PARTS  IV.  and  V.— ConUining  the  SubsUnce  of  Euclid,  Book  1 

III.  35-37,  and  Book  VI.    2s. 
PART  VI.— ConUining  the  SubsUnce  of  Euclid,  Book  XL,  1-11,1 

with  Theorems  relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  of  thel 

Soljd  Figures.     Is.  6d. 
PARTS  IV.,  V.f  and  VI. 


H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A. 
Mew  Geometry  for  Schools.    By  S.  Barnard,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge  ;  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.  ACanUb.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics,  Technical  College,  Derby.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Mew  Geometry  for  Junior  Forms.    By  S.  Barnard, 

M.A,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.ACanUb.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
%•  This  volume  conUins  all  the  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry 
required  for  a  pass  by  Junior  Candidates  in  the  University  Locals. 


Mew  Geometry  for  Senior  Forms. 

M.A,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B. A    Crown  8vo,  3s. 


By 

6d. 


S.   Barnard, 


Theoretical  Geometry  for  Be 

Senior  Mathematical  Master  at 
globe  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each. 


[inner*.    By  C.  H.  Allcock, 

Eton.    Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and   IV., 


Practical   Geometry  for   Beginners.      By  V.  Le 

Footer  and  P.  W.  Dobbs,  Assistant  Master*  at  Eton  College. 
4to,  2s.  6d. 


Neve 
Crown 


Practical  Exercises  in  Geometry.    By  W.  D.  Eggab,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.     Revised  Edition,  with  Answers. 
Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


2s.  6d. 


1    Unwritten   Chapter  in  the   History  of  Education. 

Being  the  History  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland,  generally  known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  161 1-1831.  By 
H.  Kinohmill  M00RB,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Train- 
ing College.    Extra  crown  8vo,  7s.  <Jd.  net. 
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HOOPER  and  GRAHAM  8ERIE8.— New  Vols. 

French  Commercial  Practice  connected  with  the  Export 

and  Import  Trade  to  and  from  France,  the  French  Colonies,  and  the 
Countries  where  French  is  the  recognised  Language  of  Commerce.  By 
Jambs  Graham  and  George  A.  Oliver.    Part  I.     Cro«vn  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

German  Commercial  Practice  connected  with  the  Export 

awl  Import  Trade  to  and  from  Germany,  the  German  Colonies,  and  the 
Countries  where  German  is  the  recognised  language  of  Commerce.  By 
James  Graham  and  George  A.  Oliver.     Part  I.     Crown  svo,  2s.  tki.~ 

Spanish  Commercial  Practice  connected  with  the  Export 

and  Import  Trade  to  and  from  Spain,  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  the 
Countries  where  Spanish  is  the  recognised  language  of  Commerce. 
By  James  Graham  and  George  A.  Oliver.  Part  1.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 


Shakespearean  Tragedy.      Lectures  on  Hamlet,   

King  Lear,  aud  Macbeth.     By  A  C.  Bradley,  L.L.D.,  Lilt.!*,! 
feasor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Svo,  10s,  net. 

Florilegium  Tironis  Graecnm.    Simple  Passages  for 
Unseen  Translation  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  Literary  Intern!.' 
Ronald  M.   Burrows,  Professor  of  Greek  in    University  C 
Cardiff,  and  W.  C.  Flamstbad  Walters,  Professor  of  Classical 
ture  in  King's  College,  London.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Emile  et  Helene.      A  French  Primer.       By   Mrs.  J* 
Frazbr.    Grammatical  Exercises  by  M.  L.  Chouvillb,     GAokeJ 


NEW  FRENCH   COURSE   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

Based  on  the  Principle  of  the  Direct  Method,  combining  the  Practical 
of  the  Living  Language  with  a   Systematic  Study  of   Grammar* 
Charles  Copland  Perry,   New  College,  Oxford,    Dr.    Phil. 
Prussia,  and  Dr.  Albrecht  Reim,  Oberlehrer  am  Vitzthun 
nasium,  Dresden.     Part  I.,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Fr» 
nunciatiou.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  tfd. 


CAMBEIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1905. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles -Authorised  Version.  T.  E.  Paoe  and 
A.  S.  Walpole.     {Junior  and  Senior) 

The  Greek  Text.   With  Notes.   T.  E.  Page.   (Junior  and  Senior) 

Milton's  Samson  Agonistes.    H.  M.  Percival.    (Senior).. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  G.  H.  St.  art  and  E.  H. 
Elliot.     (Junior) 

CantOS  I.  to  III.     Is.  :u\.,  sewed,  Is.     (Preliminary) 

Ivanhoe.     With  Notes.     (Junior  and  Senior.)      . .  [In  the  2>re$s 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth.    K.  Dkkjhton.    (Senior) 

Twelfth  Night.     K.  Deighton.    (Junior  and  Senior)   .. 

Bansome's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots— Macbeth. 
Sewed.     (Senior)    .. 

Tennyson's  Princess.    P.M.Wallace.    (Senior) 

Gaasar's  De  Bello  Galileo.    Book  I.    A.  8.  Walpole.    (Junior).. 

Cicero's  Pro  Murena.    J.  H.  Krre.se.    (Senior)       

Horace's  Odes.    Book  I.    T.E.Page.    (Senior)       
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Llvy.    Book  Y.    M.  Alkord.    (Senior) 

Virgil's  JEneid.    Book  II.    T.  E.  Page.    (Junior  and  Senior) 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  IV.    E.  D.  Stoke.    (Junior) 
Buripides's  Medea.    M.  A.  Bavkikld.    (Junior  and  Senior) 

A.  W.  Verrall.     (Junior  and  Senior) 

Plato's  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.  Translated  by 

F.  J.  Church.    (Senior) ..      net. 

Demosthenes's  Philippic  I.,  Olynthiacs  L-III.    J.  K.  Sakdts. 

(.Senior)  . .         . .         . .  . .  . ,  . .    I 

Homer's  Iliad.     Book  XXIX.     W.  Leap  and  M.  A.  Bayvtkla, 

(Senior)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..1 

Merimle's  Colomba.  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  (Junior  and  Senior)  '..  i 
HaufTs  Das  Wirtshaus  im  Spessart.  G.  B.  Fasnacht.  (Junior)  S 
Goethe's  Iphlgenleauf  Tauris.  H.  B,  Cotterill.  (Senior)  ..  S 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.    C.  A.  Eooert.    (Senior)  ..I 


MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,   LTD.,   ST.   MARTIN'S   STREET,    LONDON,  W.C. 


rice  Complete,  in  Carrying  Case       *       £8. 

•  1  lie  Apparauifl  i iw4e  at  short  notice  In  dux 

•nyc4l#  ilao  Photographic,  Privr  Unt4  on  SppUeati 

Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


Samples  lent  Frae  on  Application , 

MACNIVEN    &    CAMERON,    Ltd., 

Waverley  W<)rk«,  Em*;  •  EM»;  and  BiiUiih>.« 


With  30  Original  IHuHtrmMotjiu     Price  It,  tui. 

The   HYGIENE    of  the   MOUTH. 

aid  a  to  the  Preventieo  and  Control  or  Dental  DUeataa. 

BytL  DBN130N  PEDLET,  L.D+8,Kng,.  r.RCS.Edio., 
Denial  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hoe  pita),  South  wark 

by  mas:  same  amsoa, 

DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH 

Well  Jtlujstratwi.     Price  U,  W, 
A  CO,,  389  and  $91,  ftefieut  Street,  London,  W. 


THE  SCHOOL  WORLD 


"CRADUS  AD  PARHASSUM, 

TH    THE    ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge. 
Post  8vo»   Cloth,   Price  7s, 

Bfcff  OOMPANT,  WTAnoxajw"  Hall,   London 
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ntific  and  Educational  Books 

NEW   AND   SECOND  HAND. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
HAND School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  ELEMEN* 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

matical,  Theological,  and  Foreign  Books. 

KEYS     AND    TRANSLATIONS. 


J.   POOLE   &   CO,, 

IARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  WX, 

STRAND). 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

S!b  10  0 

Half  Page,  or  Column         2  17  6 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column         ...      1  10  0 
One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column  ...     0  17  6 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.    Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application. 

The  SCHOOL  WORLD  will  in  future  be 
published  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Advertisements  should  reach  the  Advertisement 
Department  of  the  magazine  by  the  21th  of 
the  month  prior. 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including:  postage, 
Ss.  per  annum. 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  V. 


Tefaftrems;  "Tviuinw,  1 


Telephone  No.  1107  JEArrAiR. 


A.    EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  introduces  :  (U  University,  Trained,  and 
other  qualified  English  and  Foreign   Lady   Teachers  to 

Public  and  Private  Suboola  (Girls*  and  Boyr);  (2)  English 
*nd  Foreign  Governesses  to  private  families;  and  (3)  Lady 
Matrons  and  Housekeepers  to  Boys'  and  Girls*  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  the  terms  to 
Toaohur*  atid  other  ladies  seeking  appointments  are  reason- 
able, no  charge  being  made  unless  an  engagement  bo 
■oeured  through  this  Agency, 

B.  SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr,  TRUMAN  undertakes  the  negotiation  of  School 
Transfers  and  Partnerships.  No  charge  is  made  to 
Purchasers, 

0.    PUPILS*  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  THUMAN  lias  organised  a  special  department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other  Educational 
Establishments.    No  charge  for  registration* 


Any  •  Mr.  Tkuiiim  will  rtOftl 

.;  »LtfluUoBp  etwT  effort  being  made  to  <*ve  elkwt*  a- 
»nd  tmuMa  a*  pa* 


PrtttpectU3t  Rtftrm&t  and  Full  Particulars  will  be 
forwarded  on  applicatiott* 

FREE     O-TJIIDE 

TO  THE 

CAMBRIDGE 

HIGHER     LOCAL 

EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Tutors  of  the  University  Examination  Postal 
Institution. 

Containing  pai  \  to  books  recommended  for  1905  and 

>ns  for  a  method  of  study,,  and 
statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsewhere), 

tree  to  any  Candidate  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Manager  ol  the  Institution,  Mr.  E,  S, 
WEYMOUTH,  M.A.,  27,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


14*5  U.J  passed  the  Cambridge  Higher 

the  Oxford  Higher  Local, 

Tli*  prill  be  sent 

iiger. 

Ann   I/sivehsitt  Local 
Ex>  ii Lions,  and  for 

Examinations,     It  pub- 
1  or  witbi  ,  papier*  that  have  been  set  ii 

1  a,  and  An  th- 
at the  Cambridge  fij  u  Kxaminal 
Half    the   snee  -  the  M.D.  and  H.S* 
London  University  ud  July,  1904) 

Institution,  UiduuV  ■ 
L908)  the  Cold  Medallists 


THE  HOUS 

FOR 

Xaboratorg 

JFittiiifli 

AND 

Scientific 

Snsttumeni 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Lt 
144,  EDMUND  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
179,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  DUBLI 

-.-* ^-    !.,„,„    I  "  SCIENCE;'  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic  Addresses    (     SCIENCE^    DUBLIN* 


The 


"  Geryk  " 

(Fleuss  Patent) 

Vacuum  Pump 

is  in  use  by  the 

leading  scientific  men 

and  in  the  principal 

Technical  Schools 

tn     England,     Europe, 
and    the   U.S.A. 

Price   from  c^g 

£4   Sb.  ^ 

pulsometer  Cnginecdng  G?1I? 

Hine  €lms  Ironworks  lifading. 


Please  wrltt 

for  List  r^nr. 


-■LiLuoir,  Ud.t  Oafonl  Housaj  «a»i,  Great  Tttcbflffld  Strtoi,  Oifonl  8ti 
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Lveai  yg    7-s.  6d.   Nkt- 


IM    THE   SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 

►N,   M.A. 


CONTENTS. 


By  \V.  H.  D.   ROUSE,   LituD.,  K.   L.   MILNER-BARRY,  M.A., 


B1DARY   SCHOOLS  AND  THE   UNIVERSITIES.    I.    The  University  of  London 
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GEORGE  M.  MINCHIN,  F.R.S, 
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Dramatic  History.    By  CLARA  A.  WARREN 

School  Certificates  as  Leaving  Certificates.     By  M,  j.  GAR  DINE] 
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THE   AUTOTYPE   COMPANY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS   IN    MONOCHROME   OF   FAMOUS   WORKS   OF  ART  B 
THE   AUTOTYPE    PERMANENT   PROCESS. 


oofigpl  numerous  Publications  may  be  mantiooad 
SELECTIONS  from  the  National  Gallery  (London),  The  Wallace  Collection,  The  Tate  Gallery, 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery  (Liverpool), 
DRAWINGS  BY  HOLBEIN  from  the  Royal  Collection,  Windsor  Castle. 
SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  SACRED  ART  from  various  Collections. 
ETCHINGS  BY  REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS  BY  ALBERT  DIRER. 
PICTURES  FROM  THE  LOUVRE.  Luxembourg,  Paris* 

l*m»iHt£Ut&n  uf  above  las  free  on  a?  \ 

Poll  Particulars  of  ail  th&  Company 'i  Publications  are  gixen  iu 

THE     AUTOTYPE     FINE     ART     CAT  A  LOG  U  E  now  ready.    NE 
with  upwards  of  160  Miniature  PhcbograpliB of  Notab)  lint  Block  Illustrations,     For 

be  publication*  are  armngad  alphabet itally  under  Artiste1  Names.     Post-free,  ONE  SHILLING- 


A    VISH   OF   INSPECTION    IS    INVITED   TO 


THE    AUTOTYPE    FINE    ART    GALLERY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


The 


■  IolIj,  2a*  6d. 
free  by  pohi. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    YEAE     1905, 

COKTAJ»TSO 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
ope  rations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

I  Teacher*  Tor  Dip! u mum,  MM*umflV9T. 

UtL  itii**,  \Wi, 

I  Hi  HxamluftUOn  uf  fupllh  for  Cert ill Qftlea,  MiUnuimuer,  1904. 

do.  da  Chiu 

I  tt,Pnifw*ifjiJil  PrriiDitnLi-y  JBxamJniLton,  Hircb,  1904* 
lki,  do.  mbar,  JlftW. 

7<    r*fw*  wt  * t  Lower  form*  Exmalunttou  .,  MidamiiLiLcr, 

fc.  Do,  Gtutetttl*,  l'AH. 

•,•  No*,  a,  4,  h,  end  ii  mnj  belied  wrpunttaly,  prioe,  fr&c  by  |Mjntf  Td.  emit 
Nob,  7  ami  *>  price,  free  by  peat,  44.  each  Ml. 

Tim  Dip  Loom  Paper*  are  to  be  bad  only  In  the  Calendar, 

m  L908, 


Xi05SrJD025T: 

FBIRC1S  HODGSON,  89,  FarringdoE  Street,  London,  E.t 


SCHOOL: 


A  Monthly  Reeoi 
Educational  Th< 
and   Progreae, 

Edited    by    R.    B.    LATTiMEB,    MJL 


1  N  my  4to.      6d.  □ 
CONTEKTS,    Ho.    14.    FEBBUABY. 
Pr  act  Ice  and  Precept 

The  Assistant  Master :  has  He  a  Future  ? 

rx  OF  1H  EM/ 
The  Need  for  State  Aid  in  Commercial  Subjects, 

lly  A  WAltflKN. 

Co-ordination  or  Competition  ? 

.•        '  ■■:■.: 

Education  Day  by  Day. 

Our  Leaders.     XIV.     Roger  Aschanu 

Method  in  Mathematical  Teaching,     L   Arlthm 

Uy  W.  L.viTIMEH,  &X 
Religious  Instruction  fn  Primary  Schools. 

By  E.  lUCKBItSTliTH  OTTLBY,  II.  A. 

Education  in  Scotland.     II.  Secondary. 

By  JOHN  CLARKE,  MA.    Aberdeen  Cfalvar 
The  Domestic  and  Industrial  Training  of  Worn. 

a  MEL* a 
The  Book  and    Its   Writer:    Professor  Raymo 

Principles  of  Education. 
Common  Room  Papers.    I.  Conscription  in  Schot 

II.  Pupils'  Eyesight, 
German  Letter.    Bj  lh   turn  w.  bevi 
Correspondence. 

How  the  Act  Works :    Gloucestershire. 
Reviews.     Books  Received. 

JOHN    MUBBAT,    ALB£KABLX    BTHMBT, 
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ss?  HORACE  MARSHALL  I  SON'S 

L-IST. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  ILLUS- 
TRATED   CATALOGUE.     FREE, 


BOTANY  RAMBLES.    PART  I.     SPRING.     By  Ella  Thomson.    Now  ready. 
With  mtkny  Illustrations.     Limp  cloth.     Price  lOd.     (For  Preparatory  Forms,  and  for  Standards  II*  and  111.) 

Ti*r  Srurwn.  Wohlu  aay»  :—  "The   wiii*omeiiess  of  AtiM  Thomson's  style   will   immediately  secar*  the  interested  attention  of  young 
•lijticnl.H  of  btftao)-." 

A     BOOK     OF     BALLADS.      Edited  by  C.  Lu  Thomson.      Just  Published.      Cloth. 

b  Frontispiece,     Price  Is.  6d. 

SAMSON     AGONISTES.      Edited  by   C.    T.    Onions.      In  the  Carmelite  Classics. 
tDdard  English  Texts  at  a  low  price,  and  with  a  minimum  of  Nates).     Paper  cover.     Price  6d. 


A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By   C.   L.   THOMSON, 

iris  1.  \    Wiwrmdj,  I'nn  V[.  in  [umpire- 
rolumtt  (F*rt  111.  &.).    Fully  Illustrated. 

Tbi  S. ihoolu  \9TEii  h  Vkaj*  Bouk,  liK»5,  t&v*  :— "  Th rough - 
ak    Klv***    isvHence     of     Miss    TIioih*qu'«    wiVla 
.1  research,  «ih!  Kym|<aili>^ie  treatment,  and 
tft  qttit*  th<*  beat  cf  its  hind  at  present  In  the  luirkst." 


THE  NEW  TEMPLE  READER. 

Edited    by    E«    E.    SPEIGHT,    H.A.,    f.R.G.B. 

{KtliUtrvJ  the  "Tkmpue  Heapkh,"  £r.) 
Cloth,  illustrated.      U.  Od.  not.     Jutt  P%Miih*4, 


A  Book  on  th*  tan*  linn  as  the  "Temple  Rbaukr/'  but  covering 

EN  GUIS  H  VOYAGES.  Beta*  a  Belactkw  from 
hIkluyt,  Edited  by  E.  K.  SpiinoT.  B.A.,  F.R.G.8, 
Wit  It  An  I  n  traduction  by  Sir  CLKVEsn*  M  akkhah-  Cloth. 
Fully  Jll tiatratad .     Price 3».  fid . 


London:    HORACE  MARSHALL  &   SON,  Temple  House,  and  138,   Fleet   Street,  E.G. 


iTUDENT'S    COMBINED 


PHYSICAL 
&    CHEMICAL 


BALANCE 


Fiu*  A.- Front  View, 


BECKER'S   STUDENT'S 
COMBINED  BALANCE. 

To  weigh  to  250  grams  in  each 
Pan,  and  sensitive  to  2  milli- 
grams   when     loaded    with    its 

maximum   charge*  F*a*  d— En*#pged  *i*w  of 

Pointer  and  Stale 

The   Balance   can   be  raised    to  any  desired    height    and    rigidly 
held  there  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw, 

PRICE,  including  Short  Pan,  Bucket  and  Cylinder,  A'  &  A"  (to 

prove  Archimedes'  Law),  Glass  Jar,  C,  and  set  of  Weights,  R 

{200  grams  to  1  milligram),  £18  0  net* 

Price  for  Balance  only,  including  Short  Pan,  18  6  net- 

ff^T  '"'    C  tttular  fApfrinf  four  i  1 lustra  turns  0/  its  apptoafcfity 

fATAI    Mfil  IP's    BALANCES,  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS, 
V,A  I  /\LA/U  U  CO  and  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS. 


Requisite  for  Chemical,  Physical,  iviid  Bacteriological  Work  supplied,  frum  a  Single  Piece  of  Apparatus  to  the 

plete  Furnishing  of  tku  Largest  Laboratory. 


F.UEffiRA.  CO. 


fW.lJ.GEORGE.LT-" 
SUCCESSORS), 


x32-37,MTrONWALUONDON. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FEOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 
Tajsiarth  Road,  Wist  Kensington,  London,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chairman  of  the  Committee— Sir  W.  Mathkb. 
Treasurer—  Mr.  G.  G.  Montkriork,  Iff. A. 
Secretary— Hr.  Arthur  G.  Symokds,  M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TBACHER8.  Principal— Miss  B.  Lawrknge. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.     Head  Mistress— Miss  A.  Tkllamd. 
Students  are  trained   for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Examination,  and 
Special  Classes  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  Students  who 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and  the 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


nATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 

JL-J  FOR   TEACHERS, 

Camberwvll  Grovk,  8.B. 

Principal— Miss  Rioo. 

Mistress  0/  Method— Miss  Cahrntkb, 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical   course  of  professional  training  for  Teachers  in 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in  the 

DATCHELOR  (400  pupils)  and  other  schools. 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Graduate.  Also 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 

National  Froebel  Union.     Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arts  or  Cambridge 

Higher  Local  Examination. 

Fees :  £16  to  £80  a  year  for  non-residents. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Terms  moderate. 

ALSO 

8PECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers  of  Piano  and 
Class  Singing. 


THE  LONDON   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

358,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Telegrams :  "  Edumedlous,  London.*'  Telephone ;  6790  Garrard. 

Under  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Public-8chool  Master. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses (English  and  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Masters  and 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  8chools  (Bovb'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  8ale  and  Transfer  of  8ohools  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  same  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  8taffs,  and 
Assistants  seeking  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  statiug  their 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  filed  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PEN8ION    AND    ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments can  always  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  curing 
office  hours  (10  to  4  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  IX 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Address— 48,  Mall  Chambers,   Kensington,  W. 
Secretary— Miss  GRUNER. 


HEADMISTRESSES  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  having  vacancies 
on  their  Staff,  and  Parents  requiring  Visiting  or  Resident  Teachers, 
are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Association.  All  Teachers  supplied  have 
University  qualifications  (Degree  or  equivalent),  and  many  are  trained 
and  experienced. 

EXAMINATIONS  conducted  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  In  all 
Subjects  by  written  papers  and  viv&  voce,  by  Examiners  of  long  pro- 
fessional standing  and  exceptional  experience. 


Office  Hours— Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  3  to  5  p.m. 

HAMPSTEAP  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Vfcatiavei    Study   Course. 

A  Couksk  ok  Six  Lkltukks  for  Teachers 011  "The  Biology  of  8pring," 
with  Practical  Work,  will  be  given  by  Miss  CLOTILDE  von  WY88. 
Lecturer  at  the  London  Day  Training  College,  at  the  Hainpstead  Library, 
Prince  Arthur  Koad,  N.W.,  on  Thursdays,  February  9th,  16th,  i!3rd, 
March  2nd,  9th,  ltfth,  at  8  p.m. 

Tickets  for  the  Course,  price  6s.,  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
3,  Holford  Road,  N.W. ;  or,  space  permitting,  at  the  door.  Admission  to 
Single  Lectures  1*» 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LANE,    E.C. 


DAY    JIND    EVENING    CLABBEB. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   LONDON.— Complete   Courses   of  Inst  met  ion    for 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees. 
SCIENCE  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  with  Practical  Work.  Well  equipped 

Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physics,  Biology  (Zoology 

and  Botany),  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  Common  Lav, 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic,  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian, 

Dutch,  English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemistry,  Physics. 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting,  Designing, 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Office,  Ac. 
Prospectus  Free.    Calendar  Od.  (by  post  $d.)  on  application  to  the  Sccreta ry. 

BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

(University  of  London), 
YORK   PLACE,    BAKER   STREET,    W. 

The  Half-Term  begins  on  February  28rd. 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  preparing  for  the 
University  of  London  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary  Medicine; 
also  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Hygiene  Department,  and  an  Art  School. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  each  one  tenable  for  three  years  at  the 
College,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June,  1905. 

Department  for  Professional  Training  in  Teaching. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and  in  January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
held  annually  in  December. 

Full  Particulars  on  application  to  Ths  Principal 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Scholarship*  fron  £50 
to  £60,  and  several  Bursaries  of  £80,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  College, 
will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  Examination  to  be  held  from  July  3rd 
to  July  8th,  11*05.     Names  must  be  entered  before  June  1st.    The  Colleger 
prepares  Students  for  London  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxford  Honour  El- 
iminations.   Inclusive  fee,  £90  a  year. 
The  Easter  Term  begins  on  April  29th. 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary^ 
Royal  Hollo  way  College,  Engleneld  Green,  Surrey. 


c 


OLLEGE     OF     PRECEPTOR! 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Blooms  bury  Squark,  London,  W.C. 


DIPLOMA   EX  AM  J  SAT  JONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  are  held  in  tt 
first  week  in  January  and  the  first  week  in  September,  in  London  and  ■ 
the  following  provincial  Ix>cal  Centres :— viz.,  Birmingham,  Brisk 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 

The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grades— Associate,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligator}-  subject  for  em 
grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Examination 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincial  Centres 
10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and  Practi 
of  Education  may  be  examined  practically  for  Certificates  of  Ability 
Teach,     The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  May, 
October.    The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  is  One  Guinea, 

The  following  prizes  arc  awarded  :— Theory  and  Practice  of  Educatio 
£10 ;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5  ;  Mathematics,  £5  ;  Physical  Scienc— """" 
£5.     A  •*  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  the  candidate,  w*^^ 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  Lectures  for  Teachers  delivered  at  ts^*^ 
College  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  parsed  the  fi^^ 

examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  tr~ 

Theory  and  Practice  of  'Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  < 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  jwpers  set  at  past  Examinations  a 
printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  2s.  Od.  each,  free  by  post. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

FOR  SALE,   A   SUCCESSFUL   OLD-ESTABLISHED    BOARDIN 
AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  girls  (Protestant),  in  Dublin,      For  par- 
ticulars, apply  No.  74,  c/o  Office  of  this  paper. 
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Two  New  Latin  Books  of 
Special  Interest  and  Importance. 


BLACKIE  S  LATIN  COURSE 

(Bused  on  conversation   throughout). 
By  E,  H,  SCOTT,   B.A.,  and  FRANK  JONES,   B.A. 


THE  most  successful  endeavour  to  apply  modern  methods  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  The  First  Course  has  been  adopted  in  the 
leading  Preparatory  Schools,  Girls'  High  Schools,  and  in  the  lower 
forms  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  Its  success  has  caused  a  second 
part  on  the  same  lines  to  be  prepared.     This  Part   is  now  issued. 

md  Course  develops  the  methods  of  the  First,  modified  to  suit  the  different  stage 
•  the  pupil  has  reached.     It  consists  for  the   most   part   of  exercises  (pracparatio,    Urtio, 
qranwmtica)    basal   on   Caesar's   First    Book,   and   so   arranged   that  the  pupil  is 
illy  and  systematically  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  elementary  syntax  of  the  complex 
The  oral  methods  begun  in  the  First  Course  are  continued.      The  original  text  of 
passages   from  other  authors,  are  given,  to   be  read   after  the  preparatory 
Mtreises  are  worked  through. 

A  special    feature    of    this    book    is   that    all    the    long   vowels    are    marked,   including  the 

quantities"  in  such  words  as  domut,    Hinxc,  quartos;    thus   introducing  the  quanti- 

system   advocated    by    Professor    Postgate    in    England,  and  Professors    Hale  and  Buck 

*  In  response    to    numerous    suggestions    from    teachers,   a    number   of   illustrations  are 
led  in  the  first   part. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN 


By  W.  H.  S.  JONES,  M.A., 

f\  fit,    ,V|  faf/|    i\i/t//'ri.- 


little  book  will  be  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  present  critical  position  of 
in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools,  It  consists  of  four  chapters:  (1)  The 
of  Classics,  (2)  The  First  Year  of  Latin,  {3)  The  Second  Year  of  Latin,  (4)  The 
•  ot  Latin  ;  and  the  author  gives  a  suggestive  scheme  for  a  three  years'  course, 
'i  personal  experience,  and  of  proved  success.     Price   is. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey,  London. 
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Mr.  George  Q.  Harrap's 

List  of  Books  Specially  Suitable  for  the 
CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY  LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS, 

DECEMBER,  1905. 

HEATH'S 

Practical  French  Grammar 

By  W.  H.  Fraseb,  B.A.,  and  J.  Squair,  B.A.,  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Romance  Department,  Toronto 
University.  With  an  Introduction  by  William 
Robertson,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages for  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Crown 
8vo,  Section  I.,  2s. ;  Section  II.,  2s.  6d. ;  Com- 
plete, 3s.  6d. 

Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache. 


A  Practical  Course  in  German  for  Beginners. 
Werneb-Spanhoofd.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


By  Arnold 


Selections  for  French  Composition.    By  C.  H. 

Grandgent.    With  Vocabulary.     Is.  6d. 

Exercises  in  French  Syntax  and  Composition. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Jeanne  M.  Bouvet. 
2s.  6d. 

Selections  for  German  Composition.  With  Notes 

and  Vocabulary.    By  Chas.  Harris.    2s. 
JUST    PUBLISHED.         VERY    ELEMENTARY. 

Exercises  in  German  Conversation  and  Com- 
position.   With  Notes  and  Vocabularies.     By  E.  C. 
Wesselhoeft,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
To  follow  the  above,  or  independently. 

German  Composition.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary. By  E.  C.  Wesselhoeft,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

THE  SIMPLEST  ELEMENTARY  READERS 

Contes   et    Legendes.    Farts  I.  and  II.     With 

Vocabulary.    By  H.  A.  Guerber.    Is.  6d.  each. 

Materials    for    Conversation    and    Exercises. 

Based  on  ••  Contes  et  Legendes,"  Part  I.  By  J.  E. 
Mansion,  B.-es.-L.,  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion.    6d. 

Preliminary  French.  A  Graded  Header  for  Be- 
ginners. With  Word-Lists,  Questionnaire,  Exercises, 
and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  B.  Snow  and  Charles  P. 
Lebon.     Is.  6d. 

Harchen  und  Erzahlungen  fur  Anf anger.    Vol. 

I.,  with  Vocabulary  and  Questions  in  German  on  the 
Text.     Vol.  II.,  with  Vocabulary.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  each. 

MERIMfeE'S    C0L0MBA. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  A. 
Fontaine,  Ph.D.    With  or  without  Vocabulary.     Is.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Composition  on  Colomba.    Sewed, 

scorrs  ivanhoe. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
P.  L.  MacClintock,  M.A.     556  pages,  2s.    Just  Ready. 

CE0BGE  G,  BARRAP,  15,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


DEAN'S  NEWEST  B0( 


QU 


THE  AGE   OF  FABLE. 

A  popular  but  scholarly  history  of  Greek,  Ro 
Norse  Mythology.      By  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
2b.  6d.  net. 

Education.— **  His  endeavour  is— and  it  may  at  once  be  sai< 
successful  in  his  attempt—'  to  teach  mythology  not  as  study, 
laxation  from  study  ;  to  give  our  work  the  charm  of  a  story-b 
means  of  it  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  an  important  branch  of  e 

THE  AGE  OF  CHIVALRY 

Containing  an  account  of  the  Arthurian  Legei 
44  The  Mabinogion."  By  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  CHARLEHA 

Giving  an  interesting  account  of  Cbarlemagn* 
Paladins.     By  Thomas  Bulfinch.    300  pp.   2i 

Th4  Academy  (in  reference  to  the  three  bo^ks  above).—"  1 
that  the  child  who  reads  them  will  nnd  the  alluniveness  of  ge 
ture  less  troublesome." 

A    DICTIONARY     OF 
TIONS  IN  PROSE. 

By  Anna  L.  Ward.  Fully  indexed  under  aul 
efal  topic,  and  particular  subject.  An  iud 
work  of  reference  both  to  men  of  letters  a 
general  reader.     701  pp.    2b.  6d.  net. 

The  Teacher.— "  A  carefully  compiled  and  particularly  me. 
reference." 

Athenamm.—**  Deserves  praise.  .  .  .  Much  good  though 
from  sources  lees  familiar  than  the  trite  authors  of  wit  aud  w 

DURUY'S  HISTORY  of  FRA 

Abridged  and  translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey. 
Introduction  and  continuation  to  the  year  : 
Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  h 
Brown  University,  U.S.A.  1  vol.,  cloth,  xs 
pp. ,  with  12  coloured  Maps,  and  complete  indc 
net. 
School  World.— "It  makes  a  good  school-book.  The  ni< 
text-book  of  history  in  French  schools." 

New  York  Herald  (Paris  edition).— "Of  all  short  snmmaric 
history,  this  is  probably  the  best.      To  readers  of  French  the 

no  recommendation Mrs.  Carey  has  supplied  a  translatio 

once  faithful  and  literary.     It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  add  a 
tary  chapter  carrying  on  the  narrative  to  the  declaration  of  a 
tectorate  over  the  island  of  Madagascar  (lsyti).      The   worl 
complete  as  it  is  admirable." 
itcotsman.—"  A  very  useful  n:amuil." 

DURUY'S  GENERAL  HI  SI 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

Revised  and  continued  to  1901  by  E.  A.  Gi 
Professor  of  History  in  Amherst  College.  1  v 
xxvi.  +  746  pages,  with  25  Coloured  Maps 
complete  index.     8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WITTIEST  BOOK  OF  THE   YEAR. 

THE  FOOLISH  DICTIONA 


By  Gideon  Wurdz. 
application. 


3s.  6d.  net.     Specimen 


NEW   CATALOGUES    POST    FRE 


LONDON! 

DEAN  &  SON,  Limit 

160a,    FLEET   STREET,  E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 


COMPANION  TO  GREEK  STUDIES.    Edited 
Leonard    Whiblst,    M.A.,    Fellow   of    Pembroke 
Lecturer  in  Ancient  History, 
I  lustrations  and  5  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  IBs.  net, 

on  Geography,  Fauiinand  Flore  ;  llishiry  ; 
Art,   Mythology  and    Religion; 
'rfvate  Antiquities  ;    Criticism  and   [nterprei 
rtbtiesV.  k,  Canon  Tristram,,  K,  D   Hhk\  Sir  U  Jkkb, 

D     •  Hi     I     0,    Pas  rob*,  IVuf,  UAairtfSR,  It. 

itp,  A.  H,  Sunn,  Prof.  Bip^kwav,  Dr,  AJtCH*S- 
V  Wv&e,  ft.  J.  O.  Mayor,  H,  Jh  EmvAUhs  Prof. 
■s.  Dr  t\"TiKiNsT  Dr,  M.  R  Jays*, 
1  C"»m»h.  Ladjr  BvaXS,  Pi  (,  Ft.  A,  Xkil,  P.  (Jilki, 

.  Dr.  VtttHALL  and  Df  Sj 

THE  SPEECHES  OF   ISAEUS.     With   Critical 

Notes.     By  William  WysH,  M.A,t  ItUo 
Lecturer  oE   Trinity    College,    Cum). 
jgaeiirae  Pnrfcoaor  of  Greek  in  the  University  G< 
laodoo.     Domy  Svo,  18s,  net. 


CenbrMi*  tariei  for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  -  %      r*o!«mA 
ral  ami  College  orPracepton  Ron atimu    1  Off, 

VLRG1L-AENEID.   BOOK    III.      Edited,   with 

Notes,    and    Complete    Vocabulary,    by 
M  A+,  Is.  f>o\ 


It  talk  Tegument  for  Schools  and  Colleger-  SVw  rufumr 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

be    Rev.  Geghge  G.   Fistula  y,  D.D.,   P  q 

rest  a  men  t  Language  and    Literature  at 

Ifo  Vfasteyan  Col  I ege ,  Head i  ngl ey.     Wi  t u  Ma p ,  In tro* 

■\*f*t— *'Thi»  Irt  substantially  a  nnw  work, 
nt*nt  Student  us  tfan  previous  volume  frOIB 

J,  WB* 

■S\" 


.VOW  J?£*/>]V-A  NKWTHICOXOMRTRY  11 V  PROFESSOR  L.ONEY. 
Intended  tor  the  use  OfBtndsntB  Commencing  Trigonometry. 

THE    ELEMENTS   OF   TRIGONOMETRY*     By 

S.  L.  IjOneYj  M,A.,   Professor  of   Mathematics  at  tha 
Royal   Holioway  College  (University  of  London),  ramo* 
Fellow    of    Sidney    Sussex  College,   Cambridge. 
Extra,  fcap,  ejvo,  3a>  6i 

Cambridge   Local    Eicarn (nations,    December,  1905. 
The  Pitt  Prati  Shafceineare  for  School e, 

TWELFTH    NIGHT,      Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity, 

M.A+     Saveuth  Edition,  la.  Gd\ 
Journal  of  AhtoaJCo*,  — "  Tin*  best  SCDOOJ  Bfttoftsu  of  Ihe  play  that  he* 
rniv*  under  our  notice/ 

The  Pitt  Phh  Series,  4c.  Pun  *\ 

SJ  1  Work,  BwttSU,  *.  it 

Scott The  Lay  or  the  Last  Minstrel    J,  IIh  FlatHer S    0 

*  Ot  the  very  beat  edited  School  t*xu  rvcr  plaint 
before  thf  piddle" 


Mil  ion 

Merlinec 

Heuff     . 

Geetht   . 

Freyta*; 
Cmaar   . ,. 
n        *  - 1 
Cicero    . 

Horace 


Samson  AfimiUte* AW    Wrlty    .  .: 

i-kba  (abridged) A.  K.  Hope*  8 

Da*  WirtorfuM  iiu  Slpenut { Ax^,olSSSlIrtiaJi*} * 

IphtgenteaurTaurl*  Karl  Brenl 

Ui«  Jourualtslpn  1LIV.  Rva,.., 3 

De  Hello  Gal  J  loo.     Book  L . .     A,  0+  Peskett 1 

Book  I. ..    ■.  S.  ShocktMirgli  ..     i 

Pro  Mnn  nn tf.  If.  H-iUaml 

<with  oumnlele  VoeabuUryo 
Ode*    Book  I J,  Gon 

Book  v i    Wh\b\ty 


Ver^U       ..         Aeuei<l(     Book  II, 

Al^o  «ia   S'llMon   with  eom- 
p]nte  Voejihulflry 
Demosthenes    The  Otyntfilac  BfoeclMe      .+ 

Eurloidet   ..    M*l-«* 4 

Homer Mad.     Et<Hik  XXIV 

Plato      Apoloma  Soctmtln  .. 

Xenophon    ..An  IV, 


I 

I 


T.  li.  Glover 

I     a\a  HeadUia   .,    2 

a  M,  EUwenls 

J+  Adam    . S 

A.  Pretor s 

,     G,  M.  Kilwartla    ,  I 

<  W 1 1  ] *  romplete  Vorahnlary+> 


London  :    Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane  :  C.  F.  CLAY,  Manager. 


DAVID  NUTT, 


Classical   and  Educational 
Publisher  and  Bookseller* 


57-59,      LONG      ACRE* 


the  Classical  Review  (nln*  <  >■ 

I.     I  hi-  only  pri  iodic*)  of 
.iii£  world   which  dealt  with   the   entire   range  at 


i,>  r  ol  Qte  Modern  Language  Quarterly. 
Modem  Lang  it  ion   (flircn  i-  siMi  l..'M  ■*   i 

pffee,  10a  ^i.  i«nt  rrte. 

Otto  SeriM,  Mlilrli  PompriwiH 
Khlh  nllLioti 

ItnlLisi  OrrirntiiKrfHiKth  t^Iitioii, 
■  Hir^.vi    («ii    :  I  inniH'mnH 

■^Hal^nal*,  Dial i^ii e  EJoo^,  Lpplieation. 

Wellington  College  Herit-u  for  thu 

]   FllKI.K.   f-f  n^ 
.*n   UltlverM  ■!   «irt  llie   ino^l  strliularlr   Jimt 

^(>  BH  •  '..i   L.^i.siiixl    in   lllii 

iiKiri  m  llurtow.  Cliartur* 

Ji'liiHif,    L*e»l*    'ii.inuLJir  B 

rigtnti.   KvEii.inrJ,    |[i^h    «i  1 1,    uihl 

ii-ela»»  vrepmnt'xy  and  privatfl  a  Im  nit  Ihe 

7J*1  C»TiiTiniar.  la      French  Jtccldenco   is.  i-i   ;  French 

lftl«l,  !■»    '-I    .  K-y  r.,  h (Tor  teaohera  onlyX  '-    I 

?A1l.^r8Lmnnar*  **■  "'  ;  German  Accidence,  a«. ;  German 

nM  6serC|fto^  h,  A    i    Calajs,  eomelMnc  Mailer  at  Welllflgtoi. 
^t'Si  ^  |  »u>l  K  ^tfor  teacbem  only),  fta.  urt, 

ItlMfa  tema#P|  h)r  A.  J,  CiLAie,  2».  fld. ;  and  a  French  Phni*e  B«.k, 


Mr.  Nrrr  is  th*s  pnblUherof  of  Cheap  French  Remdei 

Schooit,     Under  the  ftnieral  e>litun^lii)»  -if  Mr,    en  I^v^-Pavme, 
author  of  **  Kn-nch  tdlwu  aad  Provsrba,      Umpirsn  doth,  r«np. 
Bra,  price  Bd.  each, 
1 1, is  rirrlea  boose  to  meet  two  neM»:  (oj  to  mipply  senior  jinpil?- 
spe^Lin'Tift  or  certain  ataodard  Frtmch  anthora  at  a  small  price;  &)  tu 
iopply  junior  pupiU  with  «uita?il"  lerm  Rea.rf(*r*.     Knh  Reader  o« 
of  about  3ft  p*g«*ft  of  tent,  and  hae  rtliort  in  I  h  Ing  ft  few  ilrrill* 

of  Uii  auihur'a  life  and  works,  with  ipeolal  raferaaoe  to  The  pan 
book  1  ti  queatlou^  arid  Ahort  n  i-mr,  and  on  thu  ^'^umplm-ai, 

,  a,  ind  literary allnaioisa  o(  tksttJKf.  topj  (ramraaklc*]  iii*cufr- 
■kina  will  in-  avoided  by  refernoR  to  jtiadanl  work*  wh»re  QmMI  ^li" 
d^Hire  rurther  inromiatkin  tnay  Ban  it. 

L  Alexandre  Dumas;  Jacomc.    Mlted  to  V .  w.  Waitov,  MA,, 
Uorarlan  od  KJna'e  Dollegu,  Li.indi»n.    A  lluilllnji 
In  Calabria  in   the  early  y^ir^  of  tl»e   nineteen lh  lejituiy,    lc4d  IS 
Dumas'  *elt»ItiM 

8.  Antolne  Calland:  Slndbad  le  Marin,    tdlkad  by  QEaMai 

, .  H.,\  ,  Prlueipel  of  Ke«aingto*i  C-.«ehinj<  I  delight- 

ful  il  ,  •!  ami  tfifls  Troin  Bttt  agi"  of  ten  or  flyan  yOOHfSr, 

3.  Alphonse    Daudet:   Contoa    ChoUia.      Idttad   hj   W    H-n- 

i.  v     a  -  il  Baptofl  ■ 

4.  Julea  fiandeau  :    Episodes  from  La  Roche  aux  Mouet- 

tes.    KUfl.d  by  1>k  V.  PavKS-Pav^s. 

5.  Alphonae    Daudet:    Contes    Hlstorlquea.     HdLled    by  W, 

Kon  ■ 
«,   Erchmnnn-Chatrlan  ;    La    Peche    Mlraculeuse,    and 

other  Stories,     fediud  by  H.  H.  An  \nv-i. 
0.    L.  Garneray;  A  ventures  at  Ccmbata.     &tltM  by  A.  W. 
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From  Mr.  Murray's  List 

new  educatiohaTcatalosue  free  on  appuoation. 
SCHOOL   HISTORY  of   ENGLAND. 

In  Outline  History  or  England  for  the  Middle  formi  of  Schools. 
By  M.  A.  TUCKER, 

Formerly  Marion  Kennedy  Student  at  Neutnham  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans,  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


MURRAY'S 

Small   Classical  Atlas  for  Schools. 

Edited  by  O.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.AM  D.Litt., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  ChriUl  College,  Oxford. 
Folio  (14}  by  9}),  price  6s. 
Consisting  of  Fourteen  8heets  (containing  Thirty-eight  Maps  and  Plana), 
with  a  complete  Index  of  nineteen  pages. 

"Mr.  Murray  ban  laid  the  classical  student  under  another  debt  of 
obligation  by  this  splendid  atlas,  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  both 
author  and  publisher.  Every  map  is  beautifully  printed,  not  one  being 
overcrowded.  The  price  (6b.)  is  remarkably  low,  the  marvel  is  that  so 
good  a  work  can  be  produced  at  the  price."— Secondary  Education. 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  classical  atlases  for  schools  have  been  miserably 
inefficient ;  and  Mr.  Grundy  seems  to  us  to  have  succeeded  in  making  good 
some  of  the  principal  deficiencies."— Saturday  Review. 

"  We  may  say  at  once  that  this  new  classical  atlas  is  so  good  that  it  will 
presumably  become  the  standard  work  of  the  kind."— School. 


A  Further  Course  of  Practical  Science.— Mechanics, 

Hydrostatics,  Heat.     By  J.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc(Lond.),  and  W.  H. 

Salmon,  B.Sc.(Lond.).     With  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  and  Exercises 

at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.  Pcap.  8vo,  2s. 
This  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  First  Course  of  Practical  Science  (Is.  fld.) 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leonard.  These  two  works,  together  with  the  Hrst  Course 
of  Chemistry  (Is.  tkl.)  by  the  same  Author,  cover  between  them  all  the 
ground  included  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  under 
the  following  heads  :— Elementary  Science  (Juniors)  and  Heat  {Juniors) ; 
also  Heat  (Preliminary,  Cambridge),  Elementary  Mechanics  (Juniors,  Cam- 
bridge), and  Elementary  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  (Juniors.  Oxford). 
Arithmetic  Made  Easy :    Lectures  on  method,  with 

Illustrations  for  Teachers  and  Pupils.    By  Mabel  A.  Marsh.    Crown 

8vo,  2s. 
This  Manual  applies  the  heuristic  method  to  arithmetic-teaching,  and 
is  enpecially  recommended  for  use  in  Training  Colleges,  and  for  all  members 
of  the  teaching  profesnion. 

Grammaire  Francaise  :  a  French  Grammar  for  the  use 
of  the  Middle  Classes  in  Schools.  By  W.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A., 
and  Michel  Becker.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

French    and    German    Picture    Vocabulary:    in 

Phonetic  and  Ordinary  Transcript.    By  W.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  8s.  Od. 

The  Intermediate  French  Reader.  Edited,  with 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Grammatical  Notes,  by  Maurice  A. 
Gerothwohl,  B.Phil.,  L.  es  L.,  P.R.S.L.,  Examiner  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Nature    Teaching:   based  upon  the  General  Principles 

of  Agriculture.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  F.  Watth,  B.Sc,  and 
W.  G.  Frekman,  B.Sc.  Largo  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Geometry  :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Euclid.  Having  in  view  the  New  Regulations  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  the  London  Matriculation,  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  other  Examinations.  By  8.  O.  Andrew,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Whitgilt  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Thiid  Impression. 
Fcap.  8vo,  '2s. 

Algebra.  In  Two  Parts.  By  E.  M.  Langlky,  M.A. , 
Si-nioi  Mathematical  Master,  Modern  School,  Bedford;  and  S.  R.  N. 
Kraplv,  M. A.,  Mathematical  Master,  Modern  School,  Bedford.  Fcap. 
svo.     Part  I..  Second  Impression,  Is.  6d.     Part  II.,  2s. 


MR.    MURRAY'S    PRIMERS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  each. 
The  Use  of  Words.     The  Accidence  of  Grammar  as  it 

Explains  Hie  Parts  of  Speech.     By  Miss  Geokgika  Kinnear. 
•'  Is  really  wonderful. "—School  World. 

A  Primer  of  Philosophy.    By  A.  S.  Rappoport,  Ph.D. 

With  an  Index. 

"An  exceedingly  able  summary We  hope  to  read  it  again  and 

again." — Academy. 

A   Primer  of  Physiology.    By  Prof.  E.  H.  Starling, 

F.R.S.     Illustrated. 
•'.  .  .  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  primer  of  physiology  that  ha 
yet  been  produced."—  Education. 


5CH00L 

A    Monthly    Record    of    Educat 
Thought    and  Progress.     .     .     . 

Edited  by  R.  B.  LATTIMER,  M.A. 


DEHT    «to.       SIXPENCE    NBTT. 
ANNUAL    SUBSCRIPTION,    8a.   POST    FI 

The  Publisher  will  be  happy  to  send  a  Specimen 
free  on  application. 

The  object  of  "School"  is  to  keep  in  touch 
developments  of  Education  ;  to  give  its  readers  a: 
in  the  questions  which  the  recent  change  of  sy 
inaugurated,  and  in  the  efforts  made  towards  the  a 
the  problems  of  the  day. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  genei 
will  find  in  its  pages  a  stimulating  record  of  prog 
useful  and  healthy  practical  assistance  in  the  i 
teaching. 

Many  leading  educational  experts  have  expret 
sympathy  with  "School"  and  its  objects,  an 
articles  are  being  contributed  from  time  to  time  by 
lodged  leaders  of  thought  in  their  own  particular 
of  Educational  Science. 


JOHN     MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREE 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

PRACTICAL 


ARITHMET 

An   Introduction  to  Elemen 
Mathematics. 

For  Scholars  between  the  Ages  of  9  i 


By    A.   CONSTERDINE,    M.A., 

AND 

S.    O.    ANDREW,    M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Ci 


Fcap.  8yo.    Complete,  2s.  (with  Answers),  2s.  6 
Two  Parts,  Is.  each. 

TEACHERS    ARE    INVITED    TO    APPLY 
SPECIMEN    COPIES. 


JOHN    MURRAY,    Albemarle    Street,    W.         JOHN    MURRAY,   Albemarle    Stre« 
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IX. 


OST  NOTABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS  OF  1904." 

ig  those  selected  under  thin  headiug  by  the  School  World,  January,  1905,  are  the  following : — 
&TURE-STUDY    READERS. 


rwii  writ' r*h  fill  en^ageri  in  teaching,  con  tribute  tfl 
t^t-r*.  Lhe  Work   ming  under  the  Editorship  of 
X  Mbjdd.  ITA.r  lion.  3ei>.  of  the  Nature  Stwly  Exhibition, 
London,  JWI. 
U   (atamlanl  IIIJ    120  ill  us.  *d<1  ColnuiwJ  Plata,     !•♦ 
IL    CiUndarU  IV.)    115  IIIuk.  ami  Coloured  PJite.     Is. 
UL   l«ri*.  V    VM  i      t  .  niuA  »nd  IE  Coloured  Pie.    It,  3(1. 

FRANK   BUCKLAND   READER. 

I  Km  »(  Natural  History."     For 

B3    Pium  ttAKo,  M.A.     With  Ex  plana- 

iind  TO  Illustrations,     U,  Hi 

,  D,  BALL  (Director   of   the    Rotti&mitad    Ex  perl  mental 


■ 

»i<  naU  H»r 

Ibwrtati 
>  GEDDaBi 


god  (or  Hie  Nature  Stmiy  Reader*,  which  I 
•tu- fully  fnr  tJie  purpim--;  of  n  notice  which 
r  SAT  0  R  F.     C  on  sirlerat  io  n*  u  r  ■  pace  [>  ■*  - 
>t.  fulu  my  [ileauire  In  many  of  the  lesson  1. 
mended  tin?  book*  to  si»vpml  toaeavra,  ' 
glad  to  bt«  abla  to  congratulate  you  on  having 
utter  at  rjucf  ho  interesting  and  Instructive, 
lieally  written.' 
lARTGUHHEY:      I  ahali  tie  glad  to  take  any  opportunity  of 
&■»  bi*n    iti   the   school*  of  tlw  Qirls"  Public    Day  He  hoc  L 
1 

IWrtlr  JOHN  T.  HlBBERT  :     J  am  delighted  with  their  suit- 

..i  Nature  In  the  raanjaer  Intended.    *    .    , 

h«ftd  master  or  our  school  (a  rural  one),  and  hive 

'.liit.si-or  tln-jr  i is-  fulness/' 
r.lit  bo^Rj*  thoroughly.    .    .    .     The  fourth  volume 
BuckhmrTa  'Curfo^iHei  of  Natural 
as  suae*  as  good  a  reading-book  an  one  could  wish  to  have.'  — 


"The abundant  llluntraMona  mike  a  feature  of  special  excellence,  r*ln* 
forced  **  Lhey  are  In  each  of  Mr.  Medd  *  three  booki  hy  a  colon  red  plate 
an  ffOTt4*pi6«.  Th^  fourth  book  ■  »r  tide  gttHJp  i-*  a  judection  from  Mi. 
Buck  111]  iI'ji  *  CurlutlLlcM  of  Natural  History,  one  of  the  most  nt tractive  or 
Mature  -Study  book*  ever  written/'—  nwtnl  Chm  I 

"The  editor  (a  to  be  congratulated  upon  The  extremely  (titoreatLnj 
clearly  Illustrated  nook*  In-  hi*  sent  out     Be  ha- called  {>•  fats  aid  many 
experU,  and  his  success  fully  coped  with  h  dHlkult  task.     The  four  books 
rr.ui,*tituto  a  line  set  of  informative  matter  Id  a  fsfciostlag  form/  —  1 1» 
ifmtt  Teacher* 

MAGNUS'S    ENGLISH    COURSE. 

Book  I      WORDS  AND  THEIR  USES. 
Bv    Laurie    M.vrjNua,    M.A,       Cloth,    lOd. 

"  For  junior*,  desr  and  practical,,  very  fMdettirofoes,1*— &fl 

Tht  it  tad  MtuUr  oj  a  LqiuIo*  Gout  |i.  Ia  a 

please  nfl  tliiri^  bo  detect  Uie  hand  <>i  tht  mate?,  and  thin  I*  manife*' 
every  pace  of  the  Uook.    Iti  use  will  Mfi  the  Loftonln^  uf  Roglislt  from  the 
rut  6l  uirifiw  mechati Leal  devices  to  the  plane  of  arguui  nt ,  evperuofiiit, 
iikI  true  odocabional  wetao  I  ' 

"  VV«  con^nttulati*  the  in  on  the  ex  rnre  froui  the  graiiuuij  * 

of  our  youth.    Tin  .   buok  will  xti^rHt  to  te  1  n  iv 

It,  iiiiiiynew  Idean  in  the  way  of  making  gram  tuar  intwe*UQgaul  altr«L- 
ive/'— >ofc'xir  Una rt f ton. 

+,The  elements  o(  Hpemih  arid  the  object  of  language  are  here  pre- 
to  the  pupil  In  a  nuHt  attractive  manner*     We  can  thoroTjghly  recommend 
the  book.  'ScAotilmittraa. 

HEROES    OF    INDUSTRY. 

By  FflaJSOfiS  E.  Cooke.   With  30  Jllasti-at ions.  25Gpp.  la.  fid, 

A  ebaTDXlOM  ^erle*  Of  Tme  Storing  ot  Ufa  and  work,     Tin-ir  «iiu   \*  to 
awakt'Ti  iu  the  rea/tera  an  eiithrniiasffl  for  great  cxamplea,  and  a  deal 
lead  livea  worth  living     A  few  appropriate  poetical  readings  are  include  1. 

"  t»f  the  prffljeut  work  we  Can  ipe&k  in  terms  of  high  jiral^v, '*—  TtHGhtri' 
Aid. 


m  certainly  among  the  very  best  nf  the  kind  we  have  Keen."— 

V*  Fall  ProMpi rt tin  with  tipeciwen  Page§t  frse  on  applivativn. 

OEGE   ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Limited,  Broadway  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


PS  "GRADOS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

rVITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

id,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge, 

Post  8vo,    Cloth,    Price  7a, 

ITATIONKR&'  OOMPANY,  Stationihj'  Hall,   London. 
With  30  Original  rlluatrationa.     Price  fc»»  «d. 

rhe    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

•  to  tbe  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Dlieaiee. 
ft.HBKIQOH  PEDLBT,  L.D.8,KngM  F.RC.S.Bdln., 
>atal  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital,  Soutbwsrk. 

BY  THE  iAME  SCTBOS, 

ISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Well  Illuatrtted.    Price  Vs.  M, 
;Q&  A  CO,,  3SP  and  301,  Regent  Street,  London,  W, 


TLbc 

THiiivcreit^  Correspondent 

A  Journal  devoted  chiefly  to  London  University  matters 
An  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements 

OF 

POSTS    VACANT    AND    WANTED, 

Issued  on  tlie  1st  and  L'dh  of  cash  m>*nth.     Price  Id,      Ycari}/ 
Subscrijrtititt  post  fret%  2a.  Gdm 


Publishing  Office:  167,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


ALL 


ARD  OF  EDUCATION  PUBLICATIONS 


SKND    DIRECT  TO   T1T1E   FCB USHERS  : 


III  ACTS,  GENERAL  REPORTS, 
IONS,  MINUTES,  CIRCULARS, 
STS.  SYLLABUSES, 
L  COMPETITION  REPORTS. 


WYMAN  &  SONS,  Limited, 

FETTER    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


-The    Agent*  for  the    Sale    of    Government    Publications  in    England   and  Wales  are   now   Messrs. 
WAN  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lanef  London,  instead  of  Messrs.  EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE  as  hitherto. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS,  1905 

Suitable  Books  in  the  ^University  {Tutorial  Series. 


London    Affcttpiculettion. 

ENGLISH. 

Matrioulation,  English  Course.    By  W  H.  Low,  M. A. Loud.,  and  John  Briogs,  M.A.  Camb.,  F.Z.8.    Second  Edition.    3s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra,  The  New  Matriculation.     Containing  a  Section  on 
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IN   THE    SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 
L 

By  W.  IL  D,  Rouse,  LiU,D* 
Perse  School,  Cam  bridge* 

1AVE  been  asked  to  state  briefly  reasons  why 
Greek  should  have  a  place  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, without  entering  on  a  controversy  as  to 
lams  of  rival  studies. 

ssome  that  a  liberal  education  must  include 
Tg  of  all  the  mental  powers  up  to  a  certain 
Amongst  these  are  the  power  to  (1)  under* 
(bought,  and  (2)  to  express  thought ;  (3) 
to  use  the  trained  intelligence  in  the  search 
tellectual  truth;  and  (4}  a  sense  of  beauty, 
>e,  there  is  (5),  the  will  to  learn,  with- 
toch  the  powers  are  of  no  use, 
ae  powers  may  be  trained  by  other  means 
»y  Greek,  The  first  two  can  be  considerably 
>ped  by  logic  and  the  use  of  the  mother 
t,  especially  if  aided  by  Latin  ;  the  third  by 
tod  the  study  of  mathematics  or  natural 
e;  the  fourth  by  the  study  of  a  fine  literature. 
itttk  stands  alone  in  combining  all  these  in  a 
e,   with   the    last    two   in    the   highest 

ind  (2)  hang  together-  The  understanding 
5  tested  only  by  expression  ;  it  is  trained  by 
iting  problems,  easy  at  first  and  increasing  in 
liy,  to  be  solved.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
ne  test  of  both  is  the  translation  of  thoughts 
one  language  to  another.  Greek  is  the 
ige  most  capable  of  every  variety  of  expres- 

its  and  shades  of  meaning  so  delicate 
ther  languages  often  have  no  equivalent  but 
iplanation.  It  can  be  as  logical  as  Latin, 
t  has  a  grace  and  brightness  all  its  own, 
:  can  produce  the  greatest  variety  of  intel- 
J  effects  with  the  smallest  possible  effort.  Its 
:*nges  from  the  sublime  to  the  lightest  raillery, 

includes  every  conceivable  subject  of 
a  thought:  poetry,  drama,  history,  philosophy, 
Hh  romance;  mathematics,  natural  science, 
*phy,  religion,  political  and  commercial  ex- 

In  the  third  matter  Greek  is  specially  useful, 
'tte  it  shows  the  various  steps  which  searchers 
actually  taken  in  the  search  for  truth,  where 
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and  why  they  succeeded  or  failed*  Since  practi- 
cally every  study  or  science  was  begun  by  the 
Greeks,  there  is  material  here  to  instruct,  aid,  or 
warn  every  enquirer.  The  study  of  beginnings  in 
all  subjects  has  a  special  charm  ;  and  Greek  has 
all  the  beginnings. 

But  it  is  in  the  last  two  that  Greek  is  supreme. 
For  beauty,  no  language  has  ever  come  near  it, 
not  even  English  at  its  best,  The  sense  of  beauty, 
of  proportion,  moderation,  dignity,  and  grace,  was 
inborn  in  the  Greeks,  and  found  expression  in 
whatever  they  did  while  in  their  prime ;  their  very 
fortresses  were  beautiful,  their  pots  and  pans,  their 
clothes,  much  more  the  creations  of  their  imagina 
tion  and  fancy,  In  Greek,  within  the  compass  of 
a  literature  not  too  large  to  be  mastered  by  the 
earnest  student,  we  have  the  first  and  generally 
the  best  epic,  lyric,  tragic,  and  comic  poets,  his- 
torians and  storytellers,  philosophers  and  inspired 
teachers.  The  supreme  writers  of  the  world  may 
be  counted  on  two  hands  :  of  these  England  has 
two,  medieval  Italy  one,  ancient  Italy  one,  and  all 
the  rest  are  Greek.  In  the  second  rank,  which  can 
be  called  second  only  to  so  magnificent  a  first, 
Greece  is  only  rivalled  by  England*  Greek  is 
the  only  original  literature  in  Europe  :  all  others 
shine  with  borrowed  light.  Perfection  of  form, 
which  is  essential  to  the  very  best  work,  is  found 
in  all  the  best  Greek  work,  and  hardly  at  all  out- 
side. Therefore,  the  student  who  wishes  to  chasten 
and  develop  bis  sense  of  beauty  in  things  intel- 
lectual must  go  to  Greece;  nowhere  else  can  he 
find  his  models*  In  this  matter  translations  are 
of  little  or  no  use;  for  artistic  beauty  is  the  one 
thing  which  cannot  be  translated. 

Not  less  conspicuous,  but  more,  is  the  supremacy 
of  Greece  in  the  last  point  of  all.  Never  has  there 
been  a  race  so  indefatigable  tn  the  quest  of  truth, 
so  honest  and  courageous  in  recognising  it,  A 
divine  curiosity  is  their  birthright.  They  asked 
first,  What  is  ?  and  not  content  with  that,  they 
asked  next,  Why  is  it  ?  and  if  they  did  not  always 
find  out  what  is  and  why  it  is,  they  at  least  used 
the  only  possible  way  by  which  the  questions  could 
have  been  answered  ;  they  showed  the  way  to  their 
successors  who  did  find  out,  or  who  yet  may  find 
out.  Often  where  demonstration  was  impossible, 
an  inspired  guess  hit  the  mark.  If  Democritus 
had  never  lived,  when  would  the  atomic  theory 
have  been  thought  of  ?     And  every  teacher  knows 
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how  the  pupil,  especially  the  young  pupil,  is  in- 
fluenced by  his  work  ;  let  him  pass  his  days  amidst 
the  intellectual  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
will  catch  some  of  it. 

I  expect  to  be  told  that  this  is  all  in  the  air,  a 
sort  of  ideal  which  no  school  can  ever  come  near  ; 
that  the  question  concerns  boys  who  can  only  give 
a*  short  time  to  acquiring  it.  Critics  point  to  the 
lamentable  results  of  ten  years'  Greek  at  the  public 
schools,  and  say  the  learners  will  not  take  away 
enough  good  to  repay  them.  To  this  I  reply,  that 
my  subject  is  the  merits  of  Greek,  not  the  merits 
of  six  months'  Greek  for  a  stupid  boy,  or  ten  years' 
Greek  badly  taught.  At  the  same  time,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  practical  force  of  the  objection,  which  I 
will  now  ask  leave  to  discuss. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  in  view  a  curriculum 
made  on  a  different  plan  from  that  which  is  now 
common :  in  which  one  modern  language  will  be 
first  begun,  one  ancient  language  after  a  year  or 
two,  and  later  a  second  modern  language  substi- 
tuted for  the  first,  with  Greek  super-added.  Greek 
will  thus  come  in  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  when  the 
pupil's  faculties  are  already  trained,  and  his  mind 
at  its  opening  flower  is  just  ready  for  the  quick- 
ening pollen  to  be  dropped  into  it.  Moreover,  I 
have  in  view  methods  of  teaching  which  shall  be 
living,  rational,  and  therefore  interesting  to  all  live 
rational  beings.  Six  months'  Greek  under  these 
conditions  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
work  of  the  Little-go  Crammer.  But  a  liberal 
education  will  include  more  than  this.  Between 
the  age  of  15  and  the  university  are  four  years, 
amply  sufficient  to  give  a  taste  of  the  riches  of 
Greek  literature,  which  will  leave  the  pupils  hungry 
for  more.  If  the  blight  of  open  scholarship  exami- 
nations were  removed,  and  with  it  early  specialis- 
ing, this  study  might  go  on  side  by  side  with  the 
rest,  until  at  18  or  19  the  boy  should  fix  on  his  own 
special  line.  But  even  under  present  circumstances, 
a  year  and  a  half  might  be  counted  on.  In  this 
time,  with  the  plan  I  have  sketched,  experiment 
has  already  proved  that  an  effect  may  be  made 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  effort. 

II. 

By  E.  L.  Milner-Barry,  M.A. 
Mill  Hill  School. 

The  animated  discussion  on  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  of  the  Syndi- 
cate on  Studies  and  Examinations,  which  took 
place  at  Cambridge  on  December  1st  and  the 
two  following  days,  has  contributed  to  focus  the 
arguments  against  the  proposed  change  upon  one 
or  two  points.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state 
the  main  objections  which  were  urged  against  the 
scheme.  First  and  foremost,  the  old  cry,  "  the 
Church  in  danger,"  was  raised,  and  we  were  told 
that  the  carrying  of  the  report  would  mean  the 
extinction  of  Greek  in  the  smaller  country  grammar- 
schools  from  which  the  supply  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  was  largely  recruited,  and  the  awful 
prospect  was  unfolded  of  the  possibility  of  ordina- 
tion without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.     We  are  quite 


prepared  to  admit  that  the  opponents  of  t 
scheme  are  entitled  to  make  full  use  of  tfc 
ment  about  the  possibility  of  the  extinctio 
study  of  Greek  in  certain  schools,  thougt 
not  ourselves  believe  that  such  a  conting 
likely  to  occur,  but  to  drag  in  an  appeal 
consciences  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
attempt  to  array  the  forces  of  the  Church 
the  proposed  reform,  strikes  us  as  being  alt 
a  mistaken  and  short-sighted  policy.  The  c 
is  entirely  an  educational  one,  and  whethe 
there  is  to  be  a  divorce  between  theology 
Greek  tongue  may  be  safely  left  to  the  b 
bishops  and  their  examining  chaplains  t( 
mine.  With  regard  to  the  more  general  c 
of  the  decay  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  on 
so  many  speakers  dwelt,  it  may  be  urged 
ably  that  a  study  which  has  been  firmly 
in  this  country  for  centuries,  which  is  endo 
very  substantial  emoluments,  and  is  tra 
in  the  universities,  the  public  schools,  and 
higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  is  nc 
to  be  seriously  impaired  because  the  mere 
modicum  of  Greek  which  a  certain  nur 
candidates  now  acquire — often  for  a  me 
motive — is  allowed  to  go  by  the  board  in  fa 
some  more  rational  study,  and  it  may  be  ac 
that  where  the  universities  have  been  thro\ 
to  every  type  of  student  possessing  a  sati* 
general  education,  as  they  have  been  for 
five  years  in  Germany,  classical  studies  hai 
than  held  their  own.  Again,  the  fact  that  s 
distinguished  classical  scholars  within  the  1 
sity  of  Cambridge  itself  have  expressec 
approval  of  the  report  confirms  us  in  ou 
that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  exl 
of  Greek  or  the  weakening  of  Humanistic 
in  general,  but  that  a  more  careful  selec 
material  may  result  in  a  direct  gain  to  the 
cists,  whose  pupils,  under  the  new  systei 
probably  be  better  and  more  carefully  taug 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  real  question  before  the  public,  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  hypothetical  o 
must  be  confined  to  the  one  issue,  whet 
general  grounds,  in  the  interests  of  educati< 
whole,  the  only  avenue  to  Arts  degrees 
universities  should  lie  through  Latin  and 
To  this  we  would  answer  that,  while  adi 
that  Latin  and  Greek,  if  intelligently  s 
provide  a  boy  with  the  groundwork  of  a  vei 
standard  of  education  and  fit  him  to  take  hi 
in  the  world  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  c 
it  is  equally  certain  that  boys  who  hav 
trained  on  Latin  have  entered  the  universitii 
natural  abilities  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  t 
up  on  both  classical  languages  and  have  di< 
in  their  special  work  powers  of  concentrati 
reasoning  which  show  that  the  loss  of  such 
as  they  would  have  acquired  by  legitimate 
has  not  in  any  way  impaired  their  mental  c 
and  further,  that  German,  the  "soft  opti< 
borrow  a  phrase,  which  they  have  studied 
of  Greek,  cannot  be  an  altogether  ne{ 
quantity  as  a  means  of  sound  education. 
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mg  is  easier  than  to  talk  glibly  about  the 
tongue,  the  spirit  of  Greek  literature,  the 
flame  of  knowledge,  lVc.  ;  but  these  high- 
g  phrases  have,  after  all,  as  many  school - 
t  hold,  but  a  very  limited  application  when 
e  analysed  in  the  searching  light  of  actual 
nee  and  statistics*  Are  we  to  understand 
erage  passman  is  imbued  with  this 
of  Greek  literature  when  he  reaches  the 
&of  his  Ahna  Mater,  where  he  must  some- 
knockoften  before  he  gains  admission,  or  are 

0  assume   that  his  coach  at    the   university 

the    scraps   of    Greek   accidence    and 

pfaoo  which   he  brings  with  him    the  sacred 

b  is  to  fire  him  with  ambitions  to  plunge 

mlating  atmosphere  of  Greek  life  and 

however,  it  is  argued  that  Greek  is  invaluable 

mnasHc,  and  that  the  substitution 

y  other  study  would   be   an   inferior  option, 

add  reply  that  not  Greek,  but  Latin,  is  the 

il  jeyronastic  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 

It  is  Latin,  and  not  Greek,  through 

itky  learn  to  develop  their  reasoning  powers: 

Greek,  which   supplies  that  stern 

J  discipline,  the  grasp  of  syntax,  the  power 

insJate  into  another  language  ;  in  fine,  it  is 

which  is  of  such   sterling  educative  value* 

comes  afterwards  is  for  the  able  boy  the 

iction  to  another  language  and  the  unlocking 

and  thought,  but  for  many  an  average 

not  infrequently  a   repetition    of   mere 

ar   grind,    not    particularly    calculated    to 

1  his  intelligence. 

maintain,  then,  that  as  an  educative  factor 
SSical  language,  be  it  Latin  or  Greek,  may 

upply  the  necessary  mental  gymnastic, 
erwards  free  scope  should  be  given  for 
auon  of  studies,  and  we  believe  that  Latin 
ench  and  German  offer  a  general  basis  of 
on  for  the  average  boy  as  thorough  both  in 
msic  value  and  as  a  means  to  an  end  as  the 
system,  which  tends  in  many  cases  to  bring 
ttk  language  into  contempt  and  to  distort 

lincance  of  education. 

outlined  in  the  report  will,  in  our 
(a  tend  not  to  jeopardise  classical  studies  in 
intry,  but  rather  to  strengthen  and  develop 
m  of  education  now  in  its  infancy  with  us, 

is   being   carried   out   elsewhere   with 

ilts. 


III. 

By  F.   W.  SAMPSON,  MA. 
Oundle  School, 


Istion   upon   which    the    Editors    have 
an    expression    of  opinion    seems    to 
neral    principle    settled    by  the    boys 
e  to  deal  with.     Boys  are  not  all  alike,  and 
oys  of  ability  are  not  all  made  in  the  same 
s  differ  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  it  would 
tal  that  tastes  and  individual  faculties 
iked  into  account  in  a  well -organised 
of  education,     A  boy's  faculties  are  more 


likely  to  develop  in  an  all-round  manner  if  he  is 
making  headway  in  any  one  subject,  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  take  an  intellectual  interest  in  his  general 
studies  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  sharp- 
ening his  intellect  by  applying  himself  to  sub- 
jects which  are  congenial  to  him.  Let  a  boy*s 
education  proceed  along  the  line  his  tastes  and 
proclivities  lead  him,  rather  than  by  forcing  him 
in  a  direction  against  his  natural  bent*  I  know 
that  it  is  said  a  boy's  natural  tendency  will  be 
to  choose  the  easiest  course,  hut  I  hardly  think,  in 
these  days,  this  statement  will  bear  examination. 
There  is  little  danger  nowadays  in  consulting  boys' 
tastes,  when  modern  methods  of  schoolmastering 
are  based  on  such  sympathetic  treatment.  Let  a 
boy  have  a  well-organised  training  in  either  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  science,  or  even  technics; 
let  him,  after  a  certain  age,  devote  his  chief  ener- 
gies to  a  main  subject  ;  let  him  feel  that  he  is 
making  progress  in  some  subject ;  and  let  the 
other  branches  of  education  be  taken  in  a  sub- 
sidiary way.  The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been 
to  force  a!!  boys  along  the  same  groove,  and  that 
groove  has  been  the  classical  groove.  The  boy's 
place  in  the  school,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
ability,  have  been  too  much  ordered  by  one  and 
the  same  subject.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
judge  between  the  subjects,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  an  absolute  order  of  merit.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  doomed  to  failure  if  the  subjects  are  looked  at 
from  their  educational  value  for  boys,  There  are 
boys  whose  minds  can  be  developed  by  the  classical 
languages,  and  whose  appreciation  of  literature  and 
all  that  is  associated  with  it  can  be  stimulated  by 
such  studies,  and  these,  it  is  said,  belong  to 
the  higher  order ;  but  there  are  others  who  can 
think  best  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
thinking  about  things  they  see  around  them,  of 
studying  natural  laws  in  laboratories,  or  of  absorb- 
ing ideas  in  a  general  workshop,  and  these  will  be 
Jed  by  intellectual  growth  to  take  interest  in  other 
studies.  To  the  question  whether  Greek  shall 
form  a  necessary  part  of  school  education  my 
answer  must  therefore  be — everything  depends 
upon  the  boy.  For  some  boys,  Yes ;  for  others, 
No. 

To  give  boys  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
talents  the  early  education  should  not  be  specialised, 
and  consequently  scientific  study  should  not  be 
excluded.  For  public-school  boys  the  curriculum 
up  to  the  age  of  15  must  include  languages  (clas- 
sical and  modern),  mathematics,  science,  and 
workshops-  At  15,  or  a  little  sooner  or  later 
{again  depending  upon  the  boy),  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  a  boy  to  be  placed  on  a  side  suited  to 
his  capacities,  not  from  utilitarian  motives,  but 
because  he  will  be  best  educated  on  it.  On  the 
classical  side  Greek  will  he  taken  in  the  usual 
classical  course,  with  mathematics,  French,  and 
German,  and,  if  time  permits,  science.  On  the 
science  side  the  main  subjects  will  be  mathematics 
and  science*  There  will  also  be  provided  substan- 
tial time  for  French  and  German,  both  languages 
being  a  necessary  equipment  for  scientific  studies. 
It  is  possible  for  these  languages  to  be  taught  so 
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as  to  give  sound  mental  training  and  discipline. 
It  is  said  that  French  and  German  cannot  be  made 
as  efficient  for  mental  training  as  Latin  and  Greek; 
that,  amongst  other  things,  the  resistance  they 
offer  is  not  enough  ;  but  again,  if  I  may  labour  the 
point,  ail  depends  upon  the  boy.  The  fact  is,  and 
it  may  be  a  regrettable  fact,  but  fact  it  remains, 
that  a  goodly  number  of  boys  in  a  public  school— 
against  all  efforts — doggedly  refuse  to  be  educated 
by  the  classical  languages.  1  would  plead  for  these 
boys  that  they  may  very  possibly  have  good 
reason  for  their  obstinacy,  and  that  they  be  offered 
some  other  instrument ;  and  I  have  some  faith 
that,  at  a  later  stage,  even  whilst  at  school,  they 
will,  in  many  cases,  return  to  classics — especially 
if  "  classics*1  means  an  acquiring  of  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  classical  literature  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  boys  below  the  sixth  form.  The  classical 
teaching  required  for  these  H  converted1*  boys  will 
have  to  be  of  a  new  kind*  Perhaps  a  reformation 
such  as  has  taken  place  in  mathematics  may  come 
over  classical  teaching,  and  then  the  best  things 
will  not  be  left  until  the  end.  In  any  case,  this 
teaching  will  hardly  adapt  itself  to  modern  exami- 
nations. Possibly  something  might  be  done  by 
inspection ;  but  may  not  something  be  left  for  the 
schoolmaster  that  he  may  do,  and  not  have  it 
enquired  into  or  examined  ? 

I  have  said  nothing  about  literature  teaching, 
because  it  is  agreed  that  every  attempt  must  be 
made  to  encourage  the  love  of  literature  in  all  boys, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  school 
lime  should  be  given  to  it,  and  it  is  possibly  also 
agreed  that  the  way  to  examine  it  is  not  easy  to 
find.  In  literature  I  would  include  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  for  all  boys.  Those  who,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  read  the  original  Latin  and  Greek 
must  be  content  to  get  what  they  can  from  trans- 
lations— English,  French,  or  German.  Many  of 
these  translations  are  in  themselves  classics.  I 
believe  that  teaching  on  these  lines  by  a  sympa- 
thetic teacher  will  draw  some  boys  of  talent 
towards  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  At  any 
rate,  an  attempt  will  have  been  made  to  give  boys 
something  of  that  which  classicists  are  contending, 
and  rightly  contending,  is  essential  for  the  educa- 
tion of  public -school  boys,  but  which  many  even 
of  the  classicists  themselves  do  not  believe  that 
compulsory  Greek  for  all  boys  is  the  best  way  of 
providing, 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  School*  and  Colleges,  The 
EphtU  to  the  7'Aesmfowatif,  Edited  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Find  lay. 
hxi.  -f  348  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  3^  —  Eleven 
pages  of  text  to  more  than  three  hundred  of  commentary 
reminds  one  of  the  battle  of  PI  assy.  Bat  the  topics  opened  up 
by  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  so  m&ny  and  so  important  that  we 
cannot  say  that  this  proportion  is  unjust.  The  work  s«ms  to 
us  to  come  near  the  standard  of  that  admirable  edition  of  the 
"  Pastoral  Epistles'*  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  same  series,  in  all 
respects  except  one  ;  it  is  less  concise.  The  notes  are  searching 
and  complete,  but  they  are  too  full  for  any  but  advanced  students 
to  matter.  This  edition  is  rather  for  the  college  than  the  school. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  it,  however,  on  its  own  terms :  good 
commentaries  on  the  Greek  Bible  are  much  wanted. 


SECONDARY   SCHOOLS    A 

UNIVERSITIES. 

I. — The  University  of  L 

THE  re-constitution  of  the  Uoi\ 
don  four  years  ago  came  at  a  1 
moment  for  the  cause  of  edu 
don.  The  work  of  the  University 
constitution  falls  into  three  great  d 
the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  R 
department  deals  with  the  work  cai 
old  University,  namely,  the  externa 
leading  up  to  degrees*  The  second 
internal  work — the  teaching  side  of 
— as  carried  on  in  the  various  colleg 
tions  associated  with  the  Universit; 
includes  the  university  extension  wc 
to  the  University  by  the  London  ! 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  a 
tion  and  examination  of  schools.  ' 
youngest  department  was  only  prope 
in  iqd2,  when  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts 
Registrar,  and  the  work  of  the  L< 
was  formally  transferred  to  the  Univ< 
the  one  side  of  the  department,  tba 
sion  of  university  teaching,  was  in 
order,  the  other  side,  relating  to  the 
examination  of  schools,  was  all  to  be 
Board  addressed  itself  without  delaj 
ration  of  a  scheme  for  the  inspection 
the  award  of  schooMeaving  certifk 
thoroughness  and  intelligence  with  w 
was  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  th; 
leaving  certificate  scheme  of  the 
London — the  first  to  come  into  acti1 
is,  in  all  its  essential  features,  in  the 
with  the  scheme  published  eighteen 
by  the  Consultative  Committee  of 
Education. 

Before  dealing  in  detail  with  the  i 
Leaving  Certificate  Scheme  of  the 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  t 
Scheme.  The  points  to  be  kept  i 
inspection  of  a  school  are  set  out  in  t 
the  University  as  follows  : — 

"  Enquiry  into  the  aims  of  the  scl 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
the  general  conception  of  education  i 
to  realise  ;  consideration  of  its  cu 
arrangements  as  adapted  to  its  aims 
tion  of  subjects  in  the  time-table,  the 
size  of  classes,  the  adequacy  of  the  e 
fications,  and  remuneration  of  the  1 
and  the  organisation  and  equipment 
for  studies,  including  libraries,  phyj 
recreation  and  discipline." 

The  inspection  further  includes  tl 
the  Inspector  of  lessons  given  by 
inspection  of  the  classes  at  work,  and 
the  Inspector,  at  his  discretion,  o 
classes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  note 
tone,  alertness  of  mind  and  intellige 
the  class,  as  well  as  the  teaching  o 
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dates  passed  the  examination,  the  average  age  of 
the  successful  candidates  being  seventeen  and  a- 
half  years. 

The  University  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  under  Clause  3  of  the  Board 
of  Education  Act,  1899,  as  an  authority  under  the 
Board  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  several 
inspections  have  been  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  University. 

In  1904  new  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
War  Office  for  candidates  desiring  to  compete 
for  commissions  in  the  regular  Army.  In  future, 
every  candidate  before  being  admitted  to  the 
Competitive  Examination  will  be  required  either 
to  present  a  leaving  certificate,  awarded  by  some 
authority  approved  by  the  War  Office,  or  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination.  The  University  of 
London  is  one  of  the  bodies  whose  leaving  cer- 
tificates are  recognised  by  the  Army  Council. 
The  leaving  certificate  must  include  the  subjects 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Army  Council ; 
the  candidate  must  be  not  less  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  attended  three  years' 
continuous  teaching,  with  satisfactory  conduct,  in 
a  properly  inspected  school. 

There  is  a  further  point  of  great  importance. 
Negotiations  have  for  some  months  been  going  on 
between  the  University  of  London  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
the  mutual  recognition  of  certificates  for  admission 
to  the  University.  The  Universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge  have  already  come  to  an  understand- 
ing by  which  the  London  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination, under  certain  conditions,  is  accepted 
by  Cambridge  in  lieu  of  the  Previous  Examina- 
tion, while  the  Previous  Examination  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Senior  Local  Examination  of  that  Uni- 
versity are  accepted  under  certain  conditions  in 
lieu  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London.  Negotiations  are  still  in 
progress  with  the  University  of  Oxford.  If  these 
are  satisfactorily  concluded,  one  most  important 
step  in  the  direction  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  will  have  been  taken.  A 
school  will  then  be  able  on  one  examination,  such 
as  the  London  Matriculation,  or  the  higher  ex- 
amination of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board,  or  the  Senior  Local  Exami- 
nation of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  send  its  pupils 
after  leaving  school  to  any  of  the  three  universities, 
provided,  of  course,  the  conditions  have  been 
satisfied.  This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
having  separate  classes  for  preparation  for  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  several  universities. 
The  scheme  for  mutual  recognition  of  certificates 
considered  by  the  three  universities  includes  the 
formation  of  a  Standing  Committee  of  representa- 
tives of  the  three  universities  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  any  points  of  difficulty  that  might 
hereafter  arise.  It  will  be  seen  that,  practically, 
all  the  essential  features  of  the  scheme  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee,  except  one,  will  thus  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion of  the  three  older  universities.  The  one 
point   not    included    is    that    of    the    suggested 


co-operation   of  the    staff  of  a   school   wii 
external   examiners    in    setting    the    paper 
marking   the   answers   of    the   candidates, 
purpose  of  this  suggestion,  obviously,  is  to 
the  examining  and  the  teaching  into  the 
touch  with  one  another.     Much  may  be  d< 
this  direction  short  of  the  actual  setting 
papers  and  marking  of  the  answers  of  the 
dates  by  the  school  staff.     It  will  have  been 
clear,  from  the  account  given  of  the  system 
University  of  London,  that,  while  the  stal 
school  have  no  share  either  in  setting  the 
or  in  marking  the  answers,  which  are  enti 
the  hands  of  the  external  examiners,  yet  1 
liberty   given   to   a   school   to   submit,    wit 
approval  of  the  University,  its  own   sched 
work  done  in  the  school  as  a  basis  of  the  ex; 
tion,  the  examiners  are  brought  into  close 
with  the  teaching. 

One  other  feature  in  the  complete  scheme 
University  of  London  needs  to  be  men 
With  a  view  to  schools  that  have  been  accu« 
to  take  an  examination  like  the  Oxford  and 
bridge  Junior  Local  Examination  for  pupil 
have  not  yet  reached  the  matriculation  sta 
the  University  has  established  a  Junior  S 
Examination,  which  was  held  for  the  firs 
last  July.  The  characteristics  of  this  exami 
are  that,  unlike  the  Junior  Local  Exam  in 
individual  pupils,  without  reference  to  the 
from  which  they  come,  cannot  be  entered  1 
examination.  A  school  may  apply  to  ha 
examination  for  its  pupils  of  the  particular 
provided  it  is  under  inspection  approved  i 
University,  but  only  those  pupils  can  recei\ 
tificates  who  have  been  under  regular  tuitio 
period  of  at  least  three  years  either  at  t 
another  inspected  school.  The  pupil 
further,  have  pursued  a  course  of  study 
subjects  of  a  curriculum  approved  for  the 
or  schools,  which  curriculum  must  includ 
quate  instruction  in  English  literature 
modern  language,  and  some  approved  s 
subject. 

The  University,  by  its  scheme  of  Insp< 
with  its  Junior  Schools  Examination  and  its  ! 
Examination  (Matriculation  Standard),  with  < 
advanced  papers  of  higher  standard,  and  its  1< 
certificate,  now  possesses  a  complete  machin 
doing  all  that  may  be  needed  by  a  school  desi 
associate  itself  with  one  university.  Some  s 
have  already  placed  themselves  in  this  way  urn 
direction  of  the  University  for  inspection  a 
intervals  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  h 
of  the  two  examinations  referred  to  annua 
the  pupils  who  have  reached  the  necessary  < 
What  the  University  is  prepared  to  do 
single  school  it  is  prepared  to  do,  if  desir 
the  whole  of  the  schools  under  the  contrc 
local  authority.  This  will  make  it  possi 
unify  the  secondary  education  in  the  are; 
trolled  by  the  authority,  and  to  maintain  si 
standards,  while  the  schools  will  be  relieve< 
the  necessity  of  having  to  prepare  candidal 
a  variety  of  different  examinations. 
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L  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 

.  R.  Edwards,  Docteur  de  l'Universite  de  Paris. 
Inspector  for  the  University  of  London. 

ICE  upon  a  time  the  following  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  by  the  committee  of  the 
tl  Language  Association  :  "  Being  informed 
tie  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  have 
before  them  the  proposition  to  introduce  a 
witest  in  their  French  and  German  exami- 
us,the  committee  beg  respectfully  to  submit 
ollowing  considerations  : 

)  No  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  can  be  considered 

ite  that  does  not  include  the  power  of  pronouncing  it  and 

lading  it  when  spoken. 

)  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  teachers  that  oral 

61  should  be  freely  used  in  the  earlier  stages. 

)  At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  judicious  use  of  such 

Ail  farad  to  contribute  materially  to  the  attainment  of 

stbolsflhip.     On  the  practical  value  of  the  conversational 

k%t«f  a  language  nothing  need  be  said. 

)  U  ill  modern   language  examinations  of  foreign  uni- 

%u  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  vivd  voce  examination  forms 

plpart. 

We  believe  that  no  practical  difficulty  would  be  found 

lying  for    the   conduct   of  a  vivd  voce  examination. 

i  it  might  be  difficult  to  examine  more  than  a  select 

li  candidates  in  conversational  French  or  German,  the 

jection  would   not   apply   to  dictation  and  a  simple 

«t." 

was  some  years  ago.  Many  things  have 
ed  in  the  modern  language  world  during 
ars.  Now,  in  1905,  we  can  perhaps  say 
te  importance  of  oral  examinations  is 
ly  admitted. 
\t  proposals   for  a   system  of  school  cer- 

lately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
isultative    Committee    are   of  opinion,   in 

15,  "  that  an  oral  examination  should 
be  held  in  the  case  of  modern  languages." 
regulations  for  the  School  Examination 
illation  and  Higher  Standard)  of  the  Uni- 
of  London  state  that  school-leaving  cer- 
are  awarded  to  pupils  who  "  have  satisfied 
test  in  modern  languages  and  in  any  other 
that  may  be  thought  desirable." 
s  Junior  Schools  Examination  of  the  same 
ty  the  inspectors  or  other  examiners  ap- 

by  the  university  are  directed  "  to  hold,  in 
1  to   the   general  oral  examination  of  the 

supplementary  oral  examination  of  every 
te  for  the  certificate  in  order  to  satisfy 
ves  that  the  pupil  has  attained  in  each 
the  standard  fixed  by  the  university." 

other  sets  of  regulations  issued  in  1904, 
kely  to  cause  important  changes  in  the 
ind  methods  of  some  of  our  secondary 
,  insist  on  an  oral  test  for  modern  lan- 
.  viz.,  the  regulations  for  the  Oxford  and 
idge  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  and 
or  the  Army  Qualifying  Examination, 
fe  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
ty  for  oral  tests,   especially  in   connection 


with    the   examinations    in  modern  languages,   is 
being  generally  recognised  in  our  country. 

But  the  institution  of  oral  examinations  in  their 
present  form  as  a  serious  test  is  only  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  great  reform  movement 
which  is  making  itself  felt  everywhere.  A  better 
method  of  teaching  modern  languages  has  been 
introduced,  and  has  come  to  stay.  The  changes 
are  most  marked  in  the  early  stages  of  language 
instruction.  The  general  tendencies  of  the  new 
school  are  well  summed  up  in  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Association : 

(1)  The  first  thing  to  be  studied  in  a  foreign  language  is  not 
the  more  or  less  archaic  language  of  literature,  but  the  spoken 
language  of  daily  conversation. 

(2)  The  teacher's  first  care  should  be  to  make  his  pupils 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language.  To 
attain  this  end  he  will  make  use  of  a  phonetic  transcription, 
which  should  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  traditional 
spelling  during  the  first  period. 

(3)  The  teacher's  next  aim  should  be  to  impart  a  perfect 
command  of  the  commonest  phrases  and  idioms  of  the  foreign 
language.  To  obtain  this  result  he  will  use  connected  texts, 
dialogues,  descriptions  and  narratives,  all  as  easy,  natural,  and 
interesting  as  possible. 

(4)  Grammar  will  at  first  be  taught  inductively  by  grouping 
together  and  drawing  general  conclusions  from  such  facts  as  are 
observed  in  reading.  A  more  systematic  study  is  to  be  kept  for 
a  later  stage. 

(5)  The  teacher  will  endeavour  to  connect  the  words  of 
the  foreign  language  directly  with  the  ideas  they  express,  or 
with  other  words  of  the  same  language,  not  with  those  of  the 
mother-tongue.  Translation  will  therefore  be  replaced,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  object-lessons,  picture-lessons,  and  explanations 
in  the  foreign  language. 

(6)  When,  at  a  later  period,  written  work  is  introduced,  it 
will  consist  at  first  of  the  reproduction  of  matter  already  read 
and  explained,  then  the  reproduction  of  stories,  &c,  which  the 
pupils  have  heard  the  teacher  tell ;  free  composition  will  come 
next ;  translation  from  and  into  the  foreign  language  is  to  be  kept 
till  the  end. 

Of  course  the  reform  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools  is  not  by  any  means  at  this  stage  yet — 
old  traditions  and  old  methods  die  hard  in  our 
country — but  the  tendency  is  quite  clear,  it  only 
remains  now  to  work  out  the  proper  transition  from 
this  sound  elementary  stage  to  higher  work,  such 
as  the  study  of  the  literature  and  the  older  forms 
of  the  language.  These  six  recommendations  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  direct  or  inductive 
method  as  opposed  to  the  old  method,  which 
consisted  in  learning  grammatical  rules  by  heart, 
and  in  translating  disconnected  sentences. 

To  teach  the  beginner  to  pronounce,  understand, 
and  speak  the  living  language  is  the  object  of  the 
first  stage  of  language  teaching,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  is  tested  by  the  oral  examination.  If  we  also 
add  above,  to  write  the  living  language,  the 
test  for  the  elementary  stage  is  completed  by 
dictation  and  free  composition. 

As  to  the  method  and  conduct  of  oral  examina- 
tions there  are  many  opinions.  In  England  we 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  believe  in  the  secondary 
teacher  sufhcientVy  to  ecfttusx.  \v\m  ^vC^  ^  ^oax^ 
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in  the  examination   of  his  pupils.     But   it   is   a 
great  step  forward  to  find  this  suggestion  among 
the  recommendations   made  by  the  Consultative 
Committee    to    the    Board    of    Education.       In 
Norway,  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  the  candi- 
dates are  examined  orally  by  their  own  teacher, 
while    the   inspector    or    external    examiner    sits 
by  and  takes  notes.     There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  connected   with  such   an   arrange- 
ment.     Perhaps    our    own    football    experience 
might  have  taught  us  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
see  fair-play  on  the  home  ground  with  a  non-local 
referee.     For  testing  the  capacity  of  the  teachers 
and  noting  the  methods  employed  in  a  class,  the 
most    useful    part    for   an    inspector   to    take    is 
probably  that   of  the  referee  in  the  background, 
but  in  any  serious  attempt  to  make  an  order  of 
merit  or  to  judge  the  exact  standard  in  modern 
language  of   individual   candidates,   nothing    can 
take  the  place  of  the  individual  oral  examination. 
Experience   has    shown   that    the  oral   examiner 
can  get  through  his  work  twice  as  quickly,  and 
nearly  as  efficiently,  if  the  candidates  are  sent  in 
to  him  two  at  a  time.     And  fifteen  minutes  is  the 
least    space   of  time  the   examiner   should   allow 
himself  before  he  is  in   a  position   to   place  the 
average  candidate  in  one  of  the  many  sub-divisions 
that  separate  the  best  from  the  worst.     These  last 
give  little  trouble;   they  are  generally   obviously 
above    and    obviously  below    the    average;   the 
difficulty  comes  in  judging  that  large  number  of 
candidates  capable  of  getting  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,   of  the    marks.      In   justice    to   these,   and 
to  himself,   a  quarter  of  an   hour  should  be  the 
examiner's  minimum. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  being  orally  examined 
myself  by  one  of  the  many  "  teachers  "  of  modern 
languages  who  used  to  impose  on  the  guileless 
educational  world  of  those  days.  I  remember, 
too,  that  he  polished  off  about  forty  of  us  in  less 
than  an  hour,  which  works  out  at  something 
under  a  minute  and  a  half  each — a  world's  record, 
I  sincerely  hope.  But  another  oral  examiner  I 
knew  used  to  boast  that  no  sooner  had  the  candi- 
date uttered  the  innocent  words,  Bonjour,  monsieur, 
than  his  own  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  had 
placed  the  candidate  with  unerring  accuracy.  If 
the  examining  days  of  this  easy-going  genius  had 
not  been  cut  short,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would 
have  succeeded  by  this  time  in  doing  his  oral 
examining  in  bed  by  means  of  telepathetic 
messages  or  phonetic  recording  cylinders.  A 
third  examiner,  not  a  foreigner,  was  in  some 
ways  more  remarkable  than  my  first  two  friends, 
for  he  did  not  even  require  to  hear  Bonjour,  mon- 
sieur ;  his  oral  examination  in  modern  languages 
was  always  carried  on  entirely  in  English,  which 
was  patriotic  of  him,  and  most  acceptable  to  his 
examinees.  But  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that 
oral  examiners,  nowadays,  are  slower,  and  less 
inclined  to  take  snap-shots,  and  that  phonetic 
training  has  only  made  them  more  diffident  about 
deciding  on  a  whole  sound  system  and  basis  of 
articulation  after  hearing  nine  or  ten  sounds. 
Every  competent  examiner  has  his  own  way  of 


testing  a  candidate's  knowledge,  but  oral  examina- 
tion must  at  least  include  tests  of  (1)  audition ;  (2) 
power  of  expression ;  (3)  pronunciation.  That  is, 
the  first  is  the  test  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  foreign  language,  implying,  also, 
the  possession  of  a  small  useful  vocabulary  of  the 
common  words  of  the  language  and  the  training 
in  intelligent  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  nei 
words  in  a  context  of  simple  well-known  words 
In  the  second  place,  the  candidate  must  show  hi 
ability  to  express  simple  ideas  in  the  foreigi 
language,  he  must  show  a  knowledge  of  simpk 
useful  phrases,  proving  that  his  instruction  in  th 
elementary  stages  was  by  means  of  complete  as 
connected  sentences,  and  not  by  isolated  word 
and  lists  of  exceptions ;  that  is,  he  must  not  on! 
know  the  grammar,  but  he  must  show  that  he  cs 
apply  readily  and  correctly  his  knowledge  of  tl 
generalisations  implied. 

These  two  stages,  and  particularly  the  first,  a 
best  tested  by  a  short  story,  or  complete  paragrap 
The  examiner  tells  it  twice,  asks  if  any  of  the  k 
common  words  are  new  to  his  hearers,  explai 
them  in  the  simplest  every-day  words,  and  then  b 
half  the  story  repeated  by  each  of  the  two  cam 
dates  before  him.  Then  one  of  the  candidal 
undergoes  a  cross-examination,  testing  not  OB 
audition  and  power  of  expression,  but  also,  if  tl 
piece  is  well  chosen,  a  knowledge  of  some  oftl 
common  facts  of  history,  geography,  or  literaM 
life  and  ways,  &c,  of  the  people  and  country! 
question.  And,  while  this  is  going  on,  the  offl 
candidate  had  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  study 
picture,  or  think  over  a  given  subject,  to  proi 
further  his  power  of  expressing  simple  thoughts  i 
the  foreign  language. 

All  this  time  the  examiner  has  had  opportunitk 
of  testing  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  case  < 
nervous  candidates  it  is  safer  to  supplement  th 
pronunciation  test  by  a  few  lines  of  reading,  an 
good  marks  should  be  given  to  candidates  showiu 
evidence  of  such  phonetic  training  as  to  be  able  1 
produce  .  approximately  the  sounds  and  stress  < 
the  foreign  language.  The  competent  examiw 
will  very  clearly  distinguish  between  important  an 
unimportant  mistakes  in  pronunciation.  Cand 
dates  who  have  passed  through  the  hands  < 
teachers  with  no  phonetic  training  will  oft* 
completely  ignore  significant  sounds  unknown  1 
the  sound  system  of  their  mother-tongue,  such  I 
the  nasal  vowels  and  the  front  rounded  vowels ! 
French,  and  yet  produce,  with  much  selfsatisi 
tion,  all  sorts  of  impossible  "  liaisons." 

Oral  examinations  of  advanced  students  woul 
of  course,  go  much  farther  than  the  stages  mention 
above,  my  setting  out  of  which  will,  I  hope,  arot 
much  criticism. 

Lectures  Facilts  pour  les  Commen^anis.  By  J.  Lm* 
89  pp.  (Hachette.)  &r*.— This  useful  little  volume  conti 
a  number  of  object-lessons  on  such  topics  as  writing  a  let 
going  to  the  grocer,  domestic  animals,  &c.  These  are  folloi 
by  anecdotes  of  varying  antiquity,  and  by  a  number  of  si 
poems.  There  are  no  notes,  and  the  vocabulary  is 
complete. 
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STUDIES  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


—School  Records  and  Registers,  Teachers1 
Work  Books  and  Pupils'  Journals, 

IByJ.W.  Jarvis, 
:'i  College,  Chelsea,  S.VV. 
SCHOOL  records  should  consist  of  a  diary  or 
^  tog-bsok  a  ad  a  well  bound  MSS.  book  in 
w  the  general  syllabus  of  the  school  is 
emeitd 
Tlte  Bur)  should  be  kept  by  the  headmaster, 
nrfoo  iijnsed  to  enter  in  it  from  time  to  time 
,  as  visits  of  governors,  absence,  illness 
ootkptrtof  any  of  the  school  staff,  holidays,  or 
any  Special  circumstances  affecting  the  school  that 
raay.k  the  sake  of  future  reference  or  for  any 
oilier  leason,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  As  the 
Id  form  a  history  of  the  school,  it 
sboiM  be  well  bound  and  contain  not  less  than 
ajfr^oo  pages. 

ok  in  which  the  syllabus  is  entered 
ahoaMbeof  foolscap  size  and  contain  about  150 
ptgci  ai  ruled  paper  of  good  quality,  well  bound 
^^Bt  On  pp.  2  and  3  the  syllabus  of  Form  I. 
ntered  ;  on  pp.  3  and  4,  Form  II.  ;  on 
tad  5,  Form  III.,  and  so  on.  The  reason 
p.iijes  are  suggested  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
J  extremely  useful,  not  only  to  put  the 
1  amount  of  the  subject  for  study,  but  also  to 
t  the  book  used  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  in 
utnn,  and  in  a  narrow  column  on  the 
tbeco^t  of  the  book.  At  once  one  can  see 
jrllabus,  the  book  usedr  and  its  cost.  This 
good  deal  of  trouble,  is  useful  for  future 
eT  and  is  especially  helpful  to  a  headmaster 
ion  time.  Visitors  to  the  school  (espe- 
foreiga  ones)  are  helped  considerably  by  a 
at  a  complete  record  like  this.  The  same 
r  of  subjects  should  be  preserved  for  all  the 
so  that  by  turning  the  leaves  over  the 
ation  in  difficulty  of  the  different  studies  can 
;  at  once.  It  is  also  an  effectual  guarantee 
:  overlapping.  It  is  recommended  that  each 
naster  is  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
Eyllabus  of  the  school,  so  that  he  can  tell 
*h*t  general  direction  his  work  should  take. 


Form-master's  Record  Book. 

Tbis  should  consist  of  about  30  pages  of  fools- 

boond  in  stiff  cardboard  covers,  and  intended 

for  one  year  only.     On  page  1  the  name  of 

hool,  form,  form-master,  and  date  should  be 

ed,  and  00  pp.  2  and  3   the  complete 

1  for  the  year  and  list  of  books  used  may  be 

Then  the  remainder  of  the  book  can  be 

i  into  three  equal  parts  for  the  three  terms' 

At  the  beginning  of  Part  I,  a  third  of  the 

torn  of  work  set  in  the  syllabus  can  be  written, 

s  should   be  completed  about   two  weeks 

-be  close  of  the  term  to  allow  for  revision 

«  examination.     Some  teachers  prefer  to  keep 

I  what  is  done  week   by  week,  others 

the  date  when  a  special  branch  of  the 


work  is  ended  and  a  new  rule  begun.  The  weekly 
summary  is  advisable,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
remaining  pages  should  be  ruled  down  the  middle, 
thus  making  the  page  show  the  progress  for  two 
weeks.  Narrower  columns  than  these  are  difficult 
to  fill  in,  more  difficult  to  read,  and,  from  the 
abbreviations  which  are  bound  to  be  used,  most 
difficult  to  understand.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  form-master  to  keep  this  diary  as  clearly  as 
possible,  so  that  the  work  of  the  term  can  be 
traced  week  by  week  without  reference  to  the 
pages  of  the  textbook  used  or  to  any  other  source 
of  information.  The  questions  set  at  the  formal 
written  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  should 
be  entered  on  left-hand  pages,  and,  on  the  right* 
hand  pages  corresponding,  the  teacher's  criticism- 
of  the  results  obtained  and  points  to  be  noticed  in 
the  further  instruction  next  term  should  be  written. 
A  detailed  criticism  of  everything  is  not  necessary. 
Before  the  writer  lies  a  book  in  which  the  teacher 
(evidently  a  highly  conscientious  person)  has  felt 
it  her  hounden  duty  to  insert  remarks  upon  all  the 
work,  and  the  result  is  a  closely-written  page 
MS.  which  is  not  worth  wading  through,  because 
the  bulk  of  the  comments  are  not  suggestive,  nor 
can  they  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  They  are 
vague,  expressed  in  general  terms,  and  often 
laboured.  If  the  results  are  good,  further 
comments  are  needless,  and  no  teacher  should  be 
afraid  of  leaving  blank  spaces.  Perhaps  the  best 
practical  guide  which  can  be  given  for  filling  this 
record-book  is  to  assume  that  you  are  leaving  the 
Form  at  the  end  of  ihe  first  term  for  a  well- 
deserved  promotion,  and  that  your  successor  is  a 
close  and  deeply -valued  friend  whom  you  wish  to 
take  up  the  work  you  are  leaving  with  as  little 
trouble  and  as  clear  an  insight  into  the  condition 
of  the  class  as  possible.  If  the  diary  is  kept  in 
this  spirit,  there  need  be  no  fear  about  the  record 
not  being  a  satisfactory  one. 

Form-master's  Mark  Book. 

Another  foolscap  book,  ruled  vertically  as  well 
as  horizontally,  bound  in  a  stiff  cover  and  intended 
to  last  for  a  year  only,  should  be  used.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  book  the  name  of  the  pupil,  his 
age,  and  the  address  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
should  be  clearly  stated,  and  these  addresses  should 
be  carefully  verified  by  each  teacher  just  before  the 
close  of  each  term.  The  importance  of  the  name 
of  the  parent  and  address  cannot  be  overstated, 
for  nothing  is  more  exasperating  than  to  be  asked 
to  write  about  a  pupil,  and  only  the  child's  name 
and  address  is  supplied.  On  page  2  there  is  a 
space  for  the  name  and  initials  of  the  scholar,  and 
then  follow  columns  for  marks*  One  column  a 
week  will  be  sufficient,  and,  as  there  are  about 
fourteen  weeks  in  a  term,  fourteen  columns  will 
be  easily  ruled  on  the  same  page  as  the  name, 
together  with  a  fly-leaf.  When  this  fly- leaf  i 
turned  over  the  two  open  pages  will  appear  as 
mark -sheet  showing  the  result  of  the  terminal 
examination  expressed  in  figures.  This  result  is 
intended  to  be  copied  on  a  report  form  and  sent 
home.     One  column  shoxAi  W  te%ftx\*A  Sa\  csra.- 
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duct,  another  for  attention  to  study,  and  a  third  for 
attendance,  and  these  will  be  sufficient.  Turn  the 
fly-leaf  again,  and  we  have  columns  for  the  weekly 
totals  of  the  second  term  without  re-writing  the 
names  of  the  pupils ;  the  next  two  pages  give  us 
the  mark-sheet  for  the  end  of  the  second  term,  and 
so  on  for  the  third.  On  the  last  page  can  be 
written  the  reason  why  any  pupil  is  not  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
this  book  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head- 
master, who  will  often  require  it  for  interviews 
with  parents,  or  for  purposes  of  writing  testi- 
monials, &c.  It  is  hoped  that  all  teachers  will 
insist  upon  the  pupils  adding  up  their  own  marks, 
even  though  they  make  mistakes.  Mistresses  are 
especially  fond  of  relieving  children  of  responsi- 
bility by  taking  the  burden  upon  themselves  after 
school  hours.  If  possible,  mark- totalling  should 
be  done  by  the  class  in  school-time. 

Attendance  Registers. 

These  must  necessarily  be  kept  by  each  class 
teacher.  Those  of  foolscap  size,  bound  in  stiff 
covers  and  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  pages 
to  last  for  one  year,  are  recommended.  Lines 
ruled  vertically  and  horizontally  give  small  squares 
in  which  the  mark  for  attendance  or  absence  can 
be  placed,  and  by  cutting  the  interior  pages  into 
fly-leaves  the  necessity  for  writing  the  names 
more  than  once  is  obviated.  In  the  first  column 
should  be  placed  the  pupil's  number  in  the  Admis- 
sion Register  (a  general  register  or  roll  of  all  who 
come  to  the  school).  In  the  next  column  the  age 
in  years  and  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
can  be  inserted,  and  in  a  wider  column  the  name 
and  initials.  These  names  should  be  in  alphabetic 
order  for  easy  reference,  and,  if  every  fifth  hori- 
zontal line  can  be  drawn  thicker,  counting  is 
facilitated.  Presence  can  be  denoted  by  strokes  in 
a  slanting  direction,  absences  by  O,  and  in  some 
schools  early  attendances  are  marked  in  one 
coloured  ink  and  late  ones  in  another.  A  thicker 
vertical  line  shows  the  end  of  each  week,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  page  the  date  of  the  ending  of  the  week 
should  be  inserted.  When  the  term  ends  the 
attendances  can  be  added  up  and  entered  in  column 
for  the  total  and  also  upon  the  pupil's  report  form. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  column  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  each  day  should  be  inserted,  and  this 
number  should  agree  with  the  number  actually 
present  in  the  class.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  call  the  names  over  each  time  the 
register  is  marked.  The  absence  of  a  pupil  from 
his  particular  seat  or  the  difference  between  the 
number  present  and  the  number  on  the  roll  will  be 
a  sufficient  indication,  and  the  teacher  by  a  rapid 
inquiry  can  soon  determine  who  is  absent ;  but 
bear  in  mind  that  the  returns  in  this  register  must 
be  accurate  and  its  entries  should  be  regarded  as 
those  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  At 
the  back  of  the  register  some  lines  should  be  ruled 
for  entries  in  special  cases.  Thus,  June  10th, 
heavy  rainstorm  in  morning  ;  December  16th, 
dense  fog,  will  probably  account  for  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  attendance  on  those  days. 


The  Pupil's  Journal. 

In  nearly  all  schools  this  "forms  an  import 
part  of  the  weekly  record  and  it  serves  sevc 
purposes  very  completely.  It  is  an  excell 
method  of  communication  between  the  parent  1 
the  teacher,  being  regular  and  systematic,  anc 
accustoms  the  children  to  book-keeping  and  dia 
keeping  on  their  own  account,  and  incident 
gives  them  an  insight  into  certain  mathemati 
calculations,  e.g.,  averages,  percentages  and  g 
phical  representation.  The  book  which  lies  bei 
me  is  7  inches  long  by  4^  inches  wide,  so 
easily  lies  among  the  other  text-books  in  use 
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Subject. 

M. 

Tu. 

w. 

Th. 

F. 

Mj 

Homework 

Arithmetic 

"I- 

Algebra    . 

Writing^  and   \ 
Composition    / 

English 

Drawing  .. 

1 

1               1 
Geography            .     '               1 

1               1 

1 

History 

French 

Conduct 

No.  of  half-days  absent 

Journal 
Total 

— - 

Place  in  Form 

No.  of  boys  in 

*'orm 

Parent's  Mgnaturt 

the  pupil.  It  is  bound  in  a  stiff  cover  with  con 
rounded  like  Baedeker's  guide-books.  On 
cover  is  printed  the  school  crest,  the  nami 
the  school  and  the  words  "  Name  "  and  "  For 
On  the  inside  of  the  cover  are  printed  four  sin 
rules  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirem* 
of  each  school,  but  whatever  variation  is  rr 
these  rules  should  be  simple,  few  and  expresse 
a  direct  manner.     They  read  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Five  marks  are  given  for  each  home-lei 
done  really  well.  Four  or  three  marks  indi 
that    the   form-master   is    satisfied.       Less    1 
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three  marks  show  that  the  lesson   has  been  ill- 
prepared  or  neglected. 

(2)  Five  marks  are  given  each  day  for  good 
conduct.  This  number  is  reduced  for  unpunc- 
tuality,  carelessness,  neglect  or  some  misdoing. 

(3)  Every  three  weeks  the  scholars  who  have 
given  satisfaction  are  dismissed  at  3.30  p.m., 
whilst  the  rest  are  detained  for  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  in  each 
case.  No  boy  is  detained  at  the  school  after 
5  p.m.  at  any  time. 


&m  of  Position 


(4)  Prizes  are  awarded  once  a  year  to  the  boys 
*k>  gain  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  each 
*orm. 

Note.— Parents  are  requested  to  examine  the 
Jownal  at  least  once  a  week  and  to  sign  their 
■^■ttin  the  place  provided. 

Tkere  are  forty-two  pages  in  the  book,  one 
**<|>ch  school  week,  ruled  as  shown  on  page  50. 

five  marks  are  given  if  the  Journal  is  neatly  and 
Wectly  kept,  and  this  is  assessed  by  the  master 
**"*«  the  total  is  made  up;  the  other  items 
explain  themselves,  and  serve  to  show  the  parents 
to*  exact  position    of    the    pupil    in    the    class. 


Every  Monday  the  books  are  inspected,  and  the 
parents  willingly  co-operate  by  signing  in  the  space 
provided  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  last  three 
pages  of  the  book  are  ruled  in  squares  in  order  that 
a  curve  may  be  drawn  each  week  to  illustrate  the 
upward  or  downward  career  of  the  scholar.  Each 
page  represents  a  term,  the  vertical  lines  the  weeks, 
the  horizontal  lines  the  position  in  class.  Note, 
however,  the  numbering  of  the  latter.  If  we  begin 
with  o  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner  and  there  are 
40  boys  in  the  class,  then  the  bottom  pupil's  curve 
will  be  at  the  top,  and  the  boy  who  is  continuously 
near  the  top  for  the  whole  term  will  be  represented 
by  a  line  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  diagram.  This 
defect  is  avoided  by  reversing  the  numbers,  and  the 
top  boy  for  the  first  week  begins  at  the  left-hand 
top  corner.  This  curve  has  proved  very  valuable. 
It  is  a  bit  of  applied  mathematics  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  it  has  really  led  the  pupil  to  attempt  to 
keep  a  straight  path  in  his  school  career.  The 
last  two  pages  of  the  book  are  kept  for  letters  of 
excuse,  &c,  from  home,  and  attention  can  be 
drawn  to  their  frequency  if  necessary. 

The  Journal  is  not  used  by  Form  I.  The  pupils 
(average  age,  8  years)  are  too  young  to  be  exposed 
to  the  strain  which  the  keeping  of  a  book  like  this 
entails,  and  if  it  falls  upon  the  teacher,  the  pro- 
cess is  valueless.  Record  keeping  in  Form  I.  is 
rather  to  be  deprecated  than  encouraged  ;  the  per- 
formances of  the  little  team  are  too  irregular  to  be 
recorded,  and  the  first  year  of  school  life  can  be 
better  spent  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
of  lessons  than  in  solemnly  recording  averages  and 
percentages  of  naturally  very  indifferent  work. 
Forms  V.  and  VI.  are  exempt  from  journal  keep- 
ing. It  is  time  now  that  boys  should  become 
self-reliant  and  learn  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  too  much  control  from  home  or  from  the 
school.  The  Terminal  Report  to  the  parents  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  older  pupils.  Of  course,  idle- 
ness and  slackness  in  work  cannot  be  tolerated, 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  form-master,  vigorously 
supported  by  the  headmaster,  generally  meets 
these  cases. 

Finally,  the  book  to  which  the  teacher  will  now 
have  to  concentrate  his  attention  is  his  record  of 
the  work  done  week  by  week.  As  secondary 
schools  come  under  inspection,  this  is  the  book  from 
which  inspectors  will  derive  most  useful  help  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
and  of  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.  If  it  is  well 
arranged,  orderly,  and  self-explanatory,  then  it  is 
evidence  that  the  work  in  that  class-room  is  likely 
to  be  orderly,  well  arranged,  and  productive  of 
good  to  the  pupils.  If  it  is  disorderly,  confused 
and  full  of  references  to  books  which  are  not  to 
hand,  then  the  teacher  must  not  be  disappointed 
with  the  estimate  which  is  naturally  formed  of  his 
work.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  study  this  matter 
carefully,  but  we  must  not  let  our  zeal  for  book- 
keeping carry  us  too  far.  What  is  wanted  in 
school  records  is  not  much,  but  clearness  and 
system,  and  if  these  are  evident  in  the  records  we 
can  all  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  reflected  in 
the  work  of  our  children. 
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LANTERNS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

By  Albert  Griffiths,  D.Sc. 
Lecturer  on  Physics  at  the  Birkbeck  College,  London. 

A  TEACHER  who  wants  to  know  all  about 
the  lantern,  preparatory  to  an  interview 
with  a  dealer,  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a 
visit  to  the  library  of  H.M.  Patent  Office,  South- 
ampton Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.,  where  he 
will  find  a  score  or  more  technical  works  on  this 
important  instrument. 

It  may  appear  invidious  to  .mention  certain 
books,  when  so  many  are  good ;  but  of  those  in 
English  may  be  mentioned,  "  Optical  Projection," 
by  Lewis  Wright  (Longmans) ;  of  those  in 
German  a  small  book  dealing  specially  and 
thoroughly  with  our  subject,  "Das  Skioptikon 
in  der  Scbule,"  Carl  Freyer  (Dresden,  1903, 
Verlag  des  "  Apollo  photogr.  Litteratur  ")  ;  of 
French  books,  "  Trait6  General  des  Projections," 
by  Eugene  Trutat  (Paris,  Charles  Mendel). 

The  last  -  mentioned  work  consists  of  two 
volumes,  and  is  a  most  searching  text-book.  In 
addition  to  general  details  of  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  instrument,  it  devotes  special  sections 
to  the  use  of  the  lantern  in  the  school,  in  the 
Lyc6e,  and  at  the  University.  M.  Trutat  thinks 
that  the  lantern  should  only  be  used  occasionally 
at  schools,  and  that  its  exhibition  should  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  reward ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  it  should  be  used  frequently  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  only  practical  limits  to 
its  use  should  be  want  of  space  and  money. 

The  optical  lantern  consists  of  the  following 
parts : — 

(a)  A  body  (to  contain  the  source  of  light)  fitted 
with  a  short  cylindrical  tube  to  hold  the  con- 
denser, a  stage  for  the  slide,  and  front  tubes  to 
carry  the  objective. 

(b)  A  condenser  to  gather  the  rays  from  the 
source  of  light  or  illuminant,  and  to  concentrate 
them  on  the  slide  objective. 

(c)  An  objective  to  produce  an  image  of  the  slide 
on  the  screen. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  i)  illustrates  the  preceding 
requirements. 


Fig.    i. 

The  illuminant  is  on  the  extreme  left ;  the  con- 
denser is  (in  the  figure)  a  combination  of  two 
lenses  placed  close  together  ;  whilst  the  objective 
consists  of  a  couple  of  convex  lenses  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  tube.  The  body  is  not  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  carrier  for  the  slide  is  immediately  to 
the  right  of  the  condenser. 


A  complete  lantern  (omitting  for  the  present  the 
illuminant)  good  enough  for  school  use  can  be 
bought  for  from  £1  to  £5.  At  schools,  how- 
ever, where  science  is  taught  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  obtain  images  of  real  things  on  the  screen. 
As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  gold  leaves 
of  an  electroscope ;  here  the  leaves  practically 
take  the  place  of  a  slide,  and  we  deal  with  what  is 
called  vertical  projection.  Another  example  arises 
when  iron  filings  are  scattered  on  a  plate  of  glass 
over  a  magnet  to  show  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
field;  here  the  glass  plate  is  most  conveniently 
arranged  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  we  deal  with 
what  is  called  horizontal  projection  ;  this  involves 
a  decided  modification  of  the  ordinary  lantern. 

If  the  lantern  is  intended  to  be  used  regularly  in 
one  room,  and  the  school  possesses  a  physicist 
who  is  good  at  optics,  it  is  best  for  the  details  of 
the  lantern  to  be  devised  with  respect  to  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
writer  has  under  his  care  in  the  Physics  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Birkbeck  College  two  lanterns  with 
accessories  planned  by  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Clay. 
They  are  not  expensive,  and  will  take  much  larger 
pieces  of  apparatus  than  is  usual  with  lanterns 
costing  from  £10  to  ^"12.  They  would,  how- 
ever, be  very  awkward  things  to  move  from 
room  to  room.  If  the  lantern  has  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place,  there  is  naturally  an  advantage 
in  having  a  compact,  well-built  lantern.  Messrs. 
Reynolds  and  Branson,  of  Leeds,  sell  what  thej 
call  a  "  Universal  Science  Lantern,"  with  lime- 
light fitting,  in  travelling-box,  for  £g.  Any  good 
dealers  sell  corresponding  instruments  for  verticil 
and  horizontal  projection. 

The  writer  has  seen  so  many  pleased  and  in- 
terested faces  in  his  class,  as  the  result  of  lantern 
experiments,  that  he  is  loth  to  leave  the  subject 
of  optical  projection.  The  image  of  a  flat  tank 
containing  water  under  electrolysis  never  fails 
to  give  delight,  and  the  gloriously  large  bubbles 
on  the  screen  attract  more  attention  than  the 
comparatively  feeble  bubbles  from  a  water-volta- 
meter standing  on  the  lecture-room  table.  There 
are  many  fascinating  lantern  experiments,  but  for 
details  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  various  text- 
books on  the  subject. 

To  return  to  the  lantern.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  one  of  its  parts  is  the  illuminant.  I» 
buying  a  lantern  the  decision  as  to  what  illuminant 
shall  be  employed  will  probably  require  considfl- 
able  thought  and  courage ;  for  whilst  it  is  true 
that  the  illuminant  modifies  the  design  of  the 
lantern  as  a  whole,  it  is  also  true  that  the  design 
follows  naturally  from  the  illuminant. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  comparative 
power  of  illuminants  from  tests  made  by  M*- 
W.  J.  Coles  :— 

Standard 
Candle  Po^r**- 

The  Stocks-Wrench  Patent  Paraffin  Oil  Lamp       ...  1 30 

Incandescent  Gas  Burner,  with  reflector      ...         ...  75 

2-burner  Acetylene  Jet             ...  12S 

3-burner     ditto     ditto             188 

4-burner      ditto     ditto             ...  254 

>       The  "Sol"  Lamp        7* 
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Standard 
Candle  Powtt. 

ejecting  Lamp  for  Nernst  Filaments      59  to  168 
ording  to  the  voltage  and  the  current  consumed). 
y  Blow  'through  Jet  ...       400 

Bloir-through  Jet        ..         ...       513 

j  Mixed  Gas  Jet  ...         ...         ...         ...       550 

i**d  Gas  Jet .,.       750 

lor  Jet  ...        ... ..      1140 

High  power  Ejector  Jet         ...         ...         ...     1150 

mpa ...         ...   IOOO  to  2000 

ordiog  to  the  voltage  and  the  current  consumed. ) 

^verb  that  "ignorance  is  bliss"  is  very 
to  tllujmaants.  A  class  which  has  been 
>  tile  limelight  will  probably  always  feel 
Bed    with    anything    inferior ;     but    at    a 

school  the  oil-lamp  (costing  about  28s. ), 
\  the  incandescent  gas-burner  {9s. ),  would 
y  be  appreciated  by  the  scholars. 

an  attraction  in  the  employment  of 
ie  gas,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
3  have  all  the  necessary  apparatus  (gas 
elory  included)  in  a  small  space.  The 
cost  for  a  satisfactory  generator  and  a 
Limer  jet  is  under  £2  10s.  The  working 
is  are  negligible.  A  careful  demonstrator 
Py  avoid  objectionable  odours  by  emptying 
icrator  after  use  in  a  receptacle  provided 
powerful  flush. 

Limelight  is  used  frequently  at  schools*  As 
ie  knows,  the  light  is  produced  by  a  sort  of 
pe  flame  impinging  on  a  cylinder  of  lime, 
imbustible  is  generally  ordinary  gas  ;  the 
ombustion  is  oxygen,  driven  into  the  blow- 
ider  compression.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
ion  use,  the  blow-through  jet  and  the 
jet. 

lie  case  of  the  former,  gas  is  obtained  from 
inary  nozzle  (though  a  special  fixture  is 
ble)t    and  the  oxygen   is   generally   drawn 

strong  steel  cylinder.  Unless  the  cylinder 
rided  with  a  regulator  minor  accidents  are 
1  occur,  and  a  regulator  should  certainly  be 
=d  with  the  cylinder.  A  gauge  which  gives 
Mitity  of  oxygen  in  the  cylinder  is  a  great 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  cylinders, 
I  20  or  more  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  the 
of  small,  say  6  feet  capacity,  to  act  as  a 
c,  and  to  avoid  a  waste  of  the  last  few  feet 
large  cylinder.  About  £\  should  cover  all 
es  incidental  to  the  blow-through  jet. 

mixed  jet   employs  both   gas  and  oxygen 

pressure,  and  requires  a  duplication  of 
ers,  the  cost  being  thus  increased  by  about 
There  are  two  advantages  of  the  mixed  jet ; 
ts  a  more  powerful  light  than  the  blow- 
ill,  and  it  is  independent  of  gas  brackets. 
1  great  improvement  on  the  blow* through 
the  lantern  has  to  be  used  in  various  rooms, 
loubtedly  the  most  convenient  source  of 
s  electricity,  and  the  most  powerful  illumi- 
s  the  arc-lamp*  A  good  arc-lamp,  carrying 
35  amperes,  can  be  obtained  for  from  £5  to 
toe  obtainable  from  Mr.  Sharland,  of  Thavies 
E.G.,     is     illustrated     (Fig.    2);    it     costs 


A  perhaps  sentimental  objection  to  the  arc  is 
that  it  only  uses  a  potential  difference  of  40  volts, 
whilst  most  currents  are  supplied  at  roo  or  more 
volts ;  a  big  fraction  of  the  energy  must  therefore 
be  wasted,  and,  moreover,  a  rheostat  resistance 
must  be  bought  to  effect  this  waste. 


Kir 


A  Rheostat  obtainable  from  Mr,  Sharland  for 
£2  iosM  suitable  for  a  potential  difference  of  120 
volts,  and  taking  a  current  up  to  20  amperes,  is 
shown  in  Fig*  3.  Before  purchasing  a  Rheostat 
the  buyer  should  determine  whether  he  wants  it  to 
be  fixed  permanently  in  a  room,  or  to  be  capable 


of  carriage  from  place  to  place.  A  Rheostat  for 
any  voltage  up  to  250  volts  will  probably  cost 
something  over  £$, 

As  every  lanternist  is  aware,  there  is  a  proper 
position  for  the  ifhiminant,  and  one  great  advan- 
tage of  the  arc  is  that  the  source  of  light  is  small, 
and  that  therefore  the  greater  portion  of  the  illumi* 
nating  surface  can  be  put  just  where  it  is  most 
serviceable.  But  the  carbons  burn  away— some- 
times irregularly ;  and  for  comfort  the  lecturer 
should  have  an  assistant  to  keep  the  arc  in  the 
right  spot,  and  thus  to  keep  the  illumination  of 
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the  screen  uniform  and  steady.  Moreover,  if  the 
space  between  the  carbons  is  too  small,  an  irri- 
tating, hissing  noise  is  made,  Self-regulating  arc- 
lamps  can  be  obtained,  but  all  the  writer  lias  seen 
require  occasional  attention ;  some  give  forth 
disagreeable  clicks,  and  the  writer  himself  prefers 
the  hand -regulated  lamp. 

Until  quite  recent  years  there  were  two  types  of 
lamp  used  for  the  production  of  light  from  the 
electric  current — the  arc  and  the  incandescent 
lamp.  The  former,  as  already  explained,  gives  a 
splendid  light,  but  requires  accessories  and  atten- 
tion ;  the  latter  gives  a  comparatively  feeble  light, 
and  is  rarely  used  for  lantern  purposes.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Nernst  lamp  appeared  on  the  scene. 
This  has  an  illuminating  power  intermediate 
between  the  incandescent  and  the  arc,  and,  as  its 
special  features  are  not  yet  generally  known,  some 
space  will  be  devoted  to  its  consideration*  An 
essential  part  of  the  Nernst  lamp  is  the  filament 
(or  filaments),  which  contains  certain  oxides  of 
metals  (so-called  "  rare-earths"),  non-conducting 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  good  conductors  of 
electricity  when  they  are  heated  to  600^-800"  C. 
The  Nernst  lamp  used  In  streets  and  houses 
generally  has  a  special  heater,  but  in  the  lantern 
lamp,  where  more  than  one  filament  is  used,  and 


Fig.  4. 

where  space  is  precious,  the  filaments  are  heated 
by  a  spirit-flame.  Fig,  4  shows  a  projector 
Nernst  lamp  supplied  by  the  Electric  Company, 
122-124,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

In  order  that  the  diagram  may  be  understood,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  filaments  show  great 
sensitiveness  towards  variations  of  the  voltage; 
these  variations  are  obviated  by  means  of  a  steady- 
ing resistance.  There  are  three  parallel  filaments, 
and  they  are  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the 
figure*      The  bulbs  which  look  like  incandescent 


lamps,   on    the   left    of   the    opaque    diapL 
are  resistances.     The  cost  of  the  Projector  Lamp 
complete  is  £5  55.     A  spare  burner,  i.e.,  the  porce- 
lain support  of  the  filaments,  and    the  filaments 
costs  8s*     A  single  filament  costs  is-  6d. 

A  special  endeavour  to  produce  a  good  high- 
power  electric  projector  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
R.  W,  Paul,  of  High  Hoi  born.  His  lamp  is  show 
in  Figure  5, 

The  La wr  Complete. 
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A  great  advantage  of  the  Nernst  over  the  arc  \ 
that   no  auxiliary    Rheostat   is   required  ;    a  du 
advantage  is  that  a  special  burner  is  required  for  J 
given  voltage,     It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  lamp  i 
used  in  the  same  building,  as  at  school,  one 
of  burner  will  suffice.     There  are  two  ways  of « 
necting  up  the  Nernst,  but   only  one  is  corre 
There  are  two  ways  with  the  arc,  but  a  mist 
does  not  matter  much  here  ;    the  carbons  simph 
give  less  light,  the  operator  notices  this  and  1 
rectifies  matters.     If,  however,  the  Nernst  is  cod 
nected  the  wrong  way  the  filaments  suffer*     At 
school  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  labelling  1 
poles  of  the  switches,  +  ve  and  —  w.     This  wou 
reduce  the  danger  of  a  mistake*     Or  the  shapes  ( 
the  connector  and  switch  may  be  such  that  a  wren 
connection  is  impossible. 

The  procedure  with  the  lamp  is  as  follows  ;- 
First  connect  to  the  mains,  then  heat  the  filanie  ' 
with  a  spirit-lamp  ;  turn  the  burner  to  its  prop 
position  and  carefully  adjust ;  and  leave  the  light 
on  during  the  course  of  the  lesson.      The   lamp 
certainly  gives  a  much  feebler  light  than  the  an 
(Mr.  Paul  claims  that  his  lantern  gives  an  effect  ft 
good  as  a  blow-through  jet),  but,  in  addition  to  the 
non-necessity  of  an  auxiliary  resistance,  there  is 
the  advantage  that  when  the  burner  is  once  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson)  placed  in  the  right  position, 
there  is  no  further  necessity  for  adjustment ;  more- 
over, there  is  no  possibility  of  a  hissing  noise.    N° 
doubt  there  is  a  waste  of  current  through  the  lamP 
being  on  continuously  during  a  lesson  ;  but  it  niUst 
be  remembered  that  there  is  no  considerable  was*e 


i  a  resistance  as  in  the  case  of  the  arc  ;  and 

.£  of  the  electric  supply   only  amounts  to 

wopeoce  an  hour.      The  Nerast  Projector 

^ranged  by  Mr.  Paul,  complete,  with 

cesf  one  burner  with  three  filaments,  and 

cord  for  connection,  costs  £2  10s.     Single 

s  for  replacing  in  the  burner  cost  2s.  each. 

resistance  in  bulb  costs  2s.  6d.     A  spirit 

IS.  6d.  ;  and  a  plug  for  connecting  the 

coed  to  a  bayonet -socket  costs  is,  3d. 

lieady  stated,  the   illuminant   modifies  the 

;  of  the  body  of  the  lantern  ;  and  with 

lamp  a  wonderfully  compact  lantern 

Mr,  Paul  makes  a  lantern  costing, 

or  objective,  £$  5s,  A  case,  18  > 

additional  £1  5s.     The  weight  of 
the  complete  lantern  is  only  15  lbs. 
iced   lanternist  will    note  that  the 
light    consists    of    three    independent 
at  an   appreciable   distance   apart,  and 
haps   expect    lack   of    uniformity   in    the 
Ltion  of  the  screen  as  a  result*     But  upT  at 
a  distance  between  lantern  and  screen 
t,  the  illumination  is  quite  uniform. 
for  slides,  and  for  horizontal  and  ver- 
tiort,  which  should   be  serviceable  for 
shown  in  Fig-  6,      Its  cost,  complete,  is 


je  figure  the  lantern  is  shown  as  adapted 
ieal  projection  ;  and  the  hinged  mirror,  at 
right-hand  corner  of  the  picture,  is  not  in 
uzontal  projection  the  lantern  is  turned 
its  axis  is  vertical ;  and  if  no  other  change 
iade  an  image  would  be  formed  in  the 
I  hut  the  hinged  mirror  is  turned  into  its 
position*  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
'Ul,  and  thus  the  image  is  deflected  on  to 
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THK  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON'S  POEMS, 

By  LAUfcttt  MA.iNLS,    M.A, 
Author  of  X1  Words  and  tbctr  Use/'  "  [ntfodttCtiofl  to 
Poetry,*'  M  A  1'fimer  of  Wordsworth,' 

{Continued  pom  £®gt  b.\ 

V. — Before  the  teacher  goes  on  to  develop  the 
argument  in  the  last  section  and  tries  to  bring  out 
of  Tennyson,  for  the  information  of  young  readers, 
the  moral  meaning  that  his  poetry  contains,  he 
should  remind  the  pupil  of  Tennyson s  literary 
greatness* 

(i)  Poetry  is  Form  as  well  as  Matter. 

It  has  not  been  amiss  to  begin  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  for  Tennyson's  style  is  so 
supreme— the  manner  of  his  writing  is  so  excel- 
lent— that  sometimes  critics  of  the  poet  have  been 
liable  to  forget  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  matter 
which  it  expresses.  Fitting  reference  may  here  be 
made  to  some  verses  by  Mr.  T.  Herbert  Warren, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  which 
this  distinction  is  clearly  drawn :  — 

As  more  and  more  a  wiser  sense  divines 

Wfui  in  quick  heals  of  youth 
He  deemed  the  form  of  beauty  in  your  lines 

To  be  the  soul  *>f  truth. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  u  the  soul  of 
truth,'*  and  we  shall  return  to  it.  Just 
now  we  are  concerned  with  "  the  form  of 
beauty  "  in  Tennyson's  poetry*  This  is 
another  reason  why  we  should  learn  to 
know  Tennyson,  In  life — in  school  I 
especially— we  do  not  use  many  words. 
We  make  shift  with  a  limited  vocabulary, 
and  in  school »  or  at  home,  in  the  play- 
ground, or  at  the  dinner  table,  there  is  not 
much  variety  in  what  we  say-  We  may 
talk  for  several  hours  a  day,  but  the  words 
which  we  use  are  few*  We  say  the  same 
thing  many  times  over;  but  when  a  man 
takes  the  trouble  to  write  instead  of  speak- 
ing, it  ts— or  it  should  be — because  he  has 
something  to  say  which  will  be  of  per- 
manent value.  He  ought  to  say  some- 
thing new,  and  useful,  and  beautiful,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  talk  of 
everyday  life.  Accordingly,  he  will  use  a 
different  language.  One  mark  of  the 
difference  is  that  literature  finishes  its 
sentences.  Most  of  the  sentences  in  talk  are  broken 
and  unfinished.  The  eyet  the  hand,  the  inflection 
of  the  voice,  and,  not  least,  the  sympathy  of  the 
listener,  do  half  our  talking  for  us.  They  cannot 
do  half  our  writing.  Another  mark  of  difference 
is  that  literature  is  never  in  a  hurry.  If  a  writer 
has  something  worth  saying,  he  will  have  leisure 
to  find  words  to  say  it  well.  He  does  not  rush  at 
his  meaning,  he  does  not  hasten  to  express  himself 
by  any  short  cut  of  colloquial  language  or  slang,  but 
he  searches  for  the  right  word,  and  selects  his  voca- 
bulary with  care.  Literature  has  time:  it  can 
afford  to  exact  its  full  measure  from  each  word*    It 
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can  wait  to  bring  out  of  its  words  all  the  meaning 
which  is  in  them.  That  is  to  say,  its  words  possess 
what  is  called  "  extension,"  "allusion,"  or  "  asso- 
ciation." The  thoughts  which  they  express  suggest 
certain  other  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  words 
stretch  into  the  distance,  enlarging  the  frontiers  of 
expression,  and  creating  a  sense  of  power,  and  of 
almost  unlimited  dominion,  within  the  sphere  of 
abstract  thought.  They  tune  the  reader's  mind  to 
the  key  which  the  writer  wants  to  strike. 

Purity  and  variety,  accordingly,  are  two  marks 
of  literary  language ;  and  in  poetry,  especially, 
these  qualities  are  valuable.  They  add  a  separate 
beauty  to  the  beauties  of  thought.  And  this 
sense  of  poetic  beauty  becomes  an  art  in  itself, 
worth  studying  by  itself.  The  poet's  power  is 
heightened  by  his  command  of  beautiful  ex- 
pression. His  poetry  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
his  mastery  of  language.  This  is  obvious  if  we 
think  of  it  for  a  moment.  We  have  seen  that 
poetry  is  concerned  with  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  subjects.  Its  function  is  to  tell  the  truth 
about  things  which  even  imagination  is  hardly 
adequate  to  grasp.  It  does  not  talk  about  the 
weather  and  inquire  into  your  father's  health,  as 
men  do  in  ordinary  speech.  It  is  not  even  content 
with  the  somewhat  higher  range  of  the  novelist, 
who  aims  at  expressing  the  facts  and  experience 
of  every-day  life.  No  :  conversation  stops  at  the 
surface;  fiction  goes  a  little  way  below  it;  but 
poetry — immortal  poetry — tries  the  highest  flight 
of  all.  It  never  stops  short  till  it  interprets 
human  experience  by  the  unchanging  laws  of 
existence  ;  it  sweeps  away  the  unessential  details 
and  lays  bare  the  universal  cause ;  it  feels  the 
heart-beats  of  destiny.  More  soberly  stated, 
perhaps,  poetry  expresses  a  truth  which  some  of 
us  grope  at,  and  others  are  content  to  let  go,  while 
jmost  of  us  miss  it  altogether.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  language  of  poetry  must  be  language  at 
its  height.  For  thought  and  language,  remember, 
are  not  two  things,  but  one.  The  language  of 
poetry  is  not  invented,  like  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  to  keep  the  poets  a  race  apart. 
The  so-called  ornaments  of  poetry,  properly 
speaking,  are  not  ornaments  at  all.  They  are 
not  introduced  into  language,  as  precious  stones 
are  set  in  silver,  merely  for  show  and  effect. 
They  are  the  only  language  fit  to  express  poetic 
thought.  The  perfect  poem  consists  of  the 
thought  and  the  language  together.  There  is  no 
poetry  without  language  ;  there  is  no  poet  without 
words  ;  a  "  mute,  inglorious  Milton  "  never  exists 
and  never  existed.  If  all  of  us  had  the  time,  and 
took  the  trouble — still  more,  if  all  of  us  had  the 
brain-power — to  think  freshly  about  the  highest 
subjects,  we  should  all  express  ourselves  poetically. 
It  is  said  that  the  dullest  man  writes  poetically 
when  he  is  in  love.  This  simply  means  that  in  re- 
flecting on  his  personal  experience  of  one  of  the 
highest  human  capacities,  his  language  rises  with 
his  thought.  And,  certainly,  in  our  own  ex- 
perience, the  more  we  train  our  minds  in  the 
loftier  regions  of  thought — the  fewer  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  we  read,  and  the  more  we 


accustom  ourselves  to  dwell  on  the  great 
of    good    writers — the   more    eloquent 
become,  and  the  better  we  shall  be  able 
freely  on  the  tablelands  to  which  humai 
can  rise  ;  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  are 
help  ourselves  to  rise  if  we  would  make 
of  the  opportunities  offered  to  us  by  life,  i 
making  shift  in  the  few  short  years  at  our 
with  the  things  which  are  less  excellent. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  foregoing 
on  the  connection  between  poetic  langu 
poetic  thought  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
they  stand.  Here,  as  before,  the  teachei 
his  discretion  as  to  the  pupil's  degree  of  re< 
But  a  reasonable  attempt  must  be  made 
to  the  pupil's  mind  the  use  of  so-calle 
diction,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  explanatii 
heightened  language  of  the  Bible  may 
quoted  at  this  point :  "  If  the  object  be 
fully  to  be  grasped,  and  one  to  inspire 
the  language  of  figure  and  feeling  will  s 
better  about  it,  will  cover  more  of  what  w 
express,  than  the  language  of  literal  i 
science.  The  language  ot  science  about 
below  what  we  feel  to  be  the  truth.''1  The  tr 
language  of  figure  and  feeling  is  higher 
truth  of  the  language  of  literal  fact.  Th< 
will  judge  for  himself  how  far  to  discuss 
taken  by  Wordsworth  in  his  "  Preface  "  (i 
this  point,  at  any  rate,  he  will  do  well  to  < 
examples  of  Tennyson's  mastery  of  langu; 

(ii.)  The  Form  of  Beauty  in  Tenn 

There  are  degrees  of  art  in  langu; 
Tennyson  reached  a  high  degree.  This  is 
good  reason  why  Tennyson  should  be 
English  boys  ^nd  girls.  It  is  easy  to  di 
him  the  larger  vocabulary  and  the  fine 
words  which  distinguish  poetic  expression 
language  of  common  life. 

(i)  An  English  home — gray  twilight  pour'd 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep— all  things  in  order  store* 
A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

—  The  Pal  cue  of '  j 

(2)  The  island- valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard- 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

—  The  Passing  of 

(3)  The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 
The  long  day  wanes  ;  the  slow  moon  climbs 
Moans  round  with  many  voices. 

Take  these  three  passages — not  more  tha 
lines  in  all — from  "  The  Palace  of  Art, 
Passing  of  Arthur,"  and  "  Ulysses  "  resp 
Let  the  pupil  try  to  realise  to  hii 
(1)  the  kind  of  picture  which  is  dra 
is  not  merely  the  description  of  an 
country-house,  of  any  country-house  in  h 

1  "  Liteiaturc  and  Dogma,"  chap.  i. 


1  at  ton   of    the     spirit     which     per- 
il   home,   typically.    The   words 
tog  seen  ;    they  idealise  it  and 
y  render  the  very  soul  of  English- 

P  serving  unchangeably  in  our   sight 
icts  and  features  of  the  type,  selected 
»ss  instances.     In   (i)   it  is  the  ex- 
ihe    far-reaching    meaning — of  the 
±  should  arrest  his  attention  ;  in  (2)  it 
uigement  of  the  words.     The  effect  of 
f  Island  is  produced  by  the  choice  and 
1  of  the  symbols  used  to  render  the  con- 
Tlie    procession   and   array    of   natural 
—hail,  rain,  snow — which  do  not  fall  in 
mating    fti   the   statement  that    the 
»f  the  wind  is  soft,  create  a  kind  of 
feet  which  is  heightened  by  the  form 
sion.     Let  me  try  to  put  this  more 
joys  of  Avilion    might   have  been 
travagant   terms.      Tennyson    might 
n  all  the  lovelinesses  and  delights  of 
if  human  yearning  for  which  we  all 
the  shores  of  which  few  of  us  reach, 
s,  he  prefers  the  language  of  restraint 
tement.     He  produces  his  effect — he 
meaning,  that  is  to  say — by  enume- 
one,  without  adornment  or  embellish- 
kind  aspects  of  nature   from  which 
empt :  H  where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain, 
and  where  the  forces  of  nature  are 
ippity  and  fairly  that  even  the  breeze 
the  luxurious  convenience  of  man- 
ever  wind  blows  loudly.11     And  then 
lection  of  the  epithets,  the  character - 
le  island  in  a  few  inimitable   touches, 
-meadowed,"  and  our  senses  are  soothed 
ion  of  green,  lush  grass  in  the  spacious 
the  countryside,   which  is  at  once  so 
so  refreshing;  its  *'  orchard-lawns  and 
allows "  —  rich    words    of    cultivated 
»,  the  sound  of  which  is  as  delightful  as 
which  they  represent — are  "  crowned 
ler  sea/'  and  at  once  the  vision  at  the 
ery   Englishman's  mind,  of  a  peaceful 
the  sea,  is  recreated  for  his  enjoyment. 
pupil  should  be  led  to  consider  another 
nny son's  language.     If  he  watch  the 
of  scattered   cottages   at    dusk,    two 
the   spectacle  will   strike  him — the 
d  the  triviality.     The  lamps  are  soon 
radiance  which  they   shed  is   slight, 
ices  are  quickened  with  trivial  flames. 
Tennyson's   line,    4I  the    lights    begin 
rom  the  rocks,*1  and  do  not  the  short 
twinkle)  and  the  staccato  ^sounds 
help   to   bring  out    the  essential 
the   thing   seen  ?     Then   change  the 
ad  of  cottage-interiors,  fix  your  gaze 
le  of  vast  nature  seeking  repose— 
ing  down,  the  moon  sailing  up  the  sky, 
rooding  over  the  sea,  which  is  heard  but 
Instantly— magically,  almost— 
fs  a  new  note.     His  short,  quick 
I  consonants  are  replaced  by  long  o*  and 
ids,  and  the  drawn-out  melancholy  of  »i. 


His  verse  lingers  musically  on  slow  vowels  and 
languid  consonants:  day,  w*mes,  stow,  moon,  morins, 
round,  voices ;*/ay,  wanes,  moon,  climbs,  deep,  woa«s, 
round,  many.  Surely,  in  these  passages,  on  which 
much  more  might  be  said,  there  is  reason  and 
to  spare  why  Tennyson  should  be  studied  by  all 
who  care  to  know  the  resources  of  their  own 
language— that  language  which  is  entrusted  to  us 
for  wise  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  teacher  may  here  be  referred  to  Stopford 
Brooke,  *'  Tennyson,"  Introduction,  i. ;  Walter 
Raleigh,  "  Wordsworth, M  chapters  iii,  and  iv,  ; 
W.  Macneile  Dixon,  "  A  Primer  of  Tennyson,'1 
ch.  vi. ;  and  L.  Magnus,  u  A  Primer  of  Words- 
worth/' ch.  vi. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS   IN    SWEDEN. 
Hy  Edith  Ball. 

IN  Sweden  the  term  "  elementary  "  is  given  to 
schools  which  correspond  to  our  M  high " 
schools  for  girls  and  "grammar"  schools 
for  boys.  What  are  called  in  this  country  4*  ele- 
mentary" are  known  as  "folk"  schools  in  Sweden, 
white  hog  skola,  easily  recognised  as  ,l  high 
school,*1  is  a  Swedish  term  synonymous  with  our 
university.  There  is  at  least  one  such  elementary 
school  in  every  Swedish  town,  Lidkoping  on  Lake 
Yenern,  a  town  with  a  population  of  between  5,000 
and  6,000,  has  one — large  towns  have  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  size. 

Since  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  standard 
are  the  same  in  all  schools  of  similar  grade,  a 
pupil  may  change  her  school  without  any  inter- 
ference with  her  education.  On  hearing  that  a  girl 
is  in  the  Vlth  class,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  tell 
exactly  how  far  up  the  educational  ladder  she  has 
climbed-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  change  of  school 
is  seldom  made,  except  in  the  case  of  parents 
moving  from  one  town  to  another.  All  the  pupils 
are  day  girls ;  no  boarding  houses  are  provided  for 
girls  coming  from  a  distance,  but  arrangements  are 
made  for  them  to  board  with  some  family  in  the 
town,  preferably  where  there  are  children  attending 
the  school.  The  practice  of  sending  children  to  a 
boarding  school  has  been  unknown,  indeed,  in  Swe- 
den up  to  within  the  last  few  years.  A  boarding 
school  has  beerj  established  by  private  enterprise 
now,  however,  for  boys  in  the  district  of  Warm* 
land,  north  of  Lake  Venern.  As  it  is  on  "the 
English  plan,"  it  seems  likely  to  succeed,  for  any- 
thing English  is  much  the  fashion  just  now  in 
Sweden. 

The  routine  of  a  Swedish  school  for  girls  is  easy 
to  understand.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  Lidkop- 
ing. The  school  meets  every  week-day  at  S,  15  a.m., 
prayers  are  read  by  the  headmistress,  after  which 
the  girls  disperse  to  their  several  class-rooms* 
Each  lesson  lasts  about  forty- live  minutes,  and 
each  class  takes  all  the  lessons  in  its  own  room* 
An  interval  of  ten  minutes  is  allowed  between  each 
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lesson  for  recreation  for  the  pupil  and  ventilation 
for  the  room.  This  interval  must  be  spent  by 
every  girl  out  of  doors  provided  the  weather  is 
fine.  A  few  of  the  younger  girls  play  and  enjoy 
themselves,  especially  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground — as  it  is  in  all  but  the  most  southern 
towns  for  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year. 
The  elder  girls  spend  the  recesses  in  walking  in 
twos  and  threes.  At  10.15  a.m.,  the  end  of  the 
second  lesson,  half  the  girls  go  into  the  gymnasium 
for  forty  minutes,  the  others  go  home  to  breakfast. 
The  school  reassembles  at  12  o'clock  and  work 
is  continued  till  2.30,  during  which  time  three 
more  lessons,  making  up  a  total  of  five  each  day, 
are  given.  At  the  close  of  the  school  each 
mistress  says  the  dismissal  prayer  for  her  class, 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  school  reassembles 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning,  and  the  head- 
mistress reads  a  longer  form  of  prayer,  sometimes 
adding  a  little  homily. 

The  youngest  children  do  not  assemble  till 
10.30  and  are  dismissed  at  1.30. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  each  girl  takes 
gymnastics  three  times  a  week,  and  that  her  break- 
fast time  on  those  days  is  curtailed.  The  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  good  for  growing 
girls  to  do  two  hours'  work — and  more  on  the  days 
for  gymnastics— on  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
with  the  possible  addition  of  a  biscuit,  which  is  all 
that  is  obtainable  at  8  a.m.  in  most  Swedish  houses. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  other  way  of 
arranging  the  school  hours  to  suit  the  varying 
domestic  arrangements  of  Swedish  families. 

No  registers  are  called,  for  this  practice  is  con- 
sidered a  waste  of  time;  but  each  class  has  two 
monitors,  and  one  of  their  duties  is  to  report  any 
absentee  to  the  class  mistress. 

On  receiving  anything  from  a  mistress  or  hand- 
ing anything  to  her  a  girl  always  makes  her  curtsey. 
Sweden  will  soon  lose  her  reputation  for  being  "  a 
bowing  and  curtseying  country,'1  for  that  mark  of 
respect  for  elders  is  fast  being  "  laid  away,"  as 
they  say,  but  within  the  school  walls  it  still 
survives. 

The  class-rooms  are  furnished  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  this  country.  The  chair  and 
desk  of  each  mistress  are  raised  on  a  platform. 
A  centigrade  thermometer  is  to  be  found  in  every 
room.  School  authorities  would  indeed  as  soon 
think  of  being  without  a  clock  as  without  a  ther- 
mometer, and  they  consult  one  as  often  as  the 
other. 

No  provision  is  made  for  instrumental  music. 
Such  lessons  are  given  by  some  independent  music- 
teacher,  and  with  the  large  amount  of  home  pre- 
paration the  girls  have  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  can 
find  time  to  promenade  in  the  afternoons  to  the 
extent  they  do. 

Holy  Scripture  is,  as  a  rule,  only  taken  once  a 
week. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages,  the  mastery  of  one  or  more 
foreign  tongues  being  so  essential  to  the  average 
Swede.  As  a  rule,  girls  start  with  French.  After 
working    a   year    or    two    at    French    they  begin 


German,  and  in  their  fourth  year  English  is 
The  girls  are  then  studying  three  Ian 
at  once.  In  some  schools  English  is 
before  German.  It  is  worthy  of  remai 
the  system  of  explaining  everything  in  Eng 
in  French,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  allow 
Swedish  word  to  be  spoken  during  a  lai 
lesson,  has  now  become  almost  universal, 
must  be  noted  that  with  the  beginners  this : 
causes  great  waste  of  time,  even  if  wi 
more  advanced  classes  it  works  well.  Scien 
receives  great  attention ;  the  teaching  of  bo 
particularly  thorough. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  term 
from  the  beginning  of  September  to  Chri 
and  the  other  from  the  third  week  in  Jami 
the  first  week  in  June,  with  a  few  days'  holi 
Easter.  The  summer  holiday  is  of  three  n 
duration.  Such  a  vacation  gives  the  teac 
good  opportunity  of  securing  a  thorough  < 
of  scene  and  of  pursuing  their  studies  a 
Many  teachers  of  modern  languages  spen 
holiday  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  En 
Some  are  lucky  enough  to  receive  grant! 
the  educational  authorities  towards  the  ex; 
of  their  summer  tour,  and  one  teacher 
Gothenburg  was  not  so  long  since  given  a 
leave  of  absence,  plus  a  grant  of  money,  to 
her  to  continue  her  study  of  French  and  ic 
her  knowledge  of  English.  It  is  only  in  the 
schools  that  native  teachers  are  found,  ac 
essential  for  Swedish  teachers  of  French  or  I 
to  have  a  good  French  or  English  accent, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  visiting  those  coud 

There  has  been  recently  some  discussion 
Swedish    Parliament    about    the    length 
summer  holidays.     Some  authorities  maint 
the  undeniable   benefit    to   the    teacher  « 
months'  rest  is  not  shared  by  the  taugb 
party  is  anxious  to  adopt  what  has  bee 
the    "  English "   system.     In   passing    it 
remarked  that,  if  the  Swedes  have  a  fai 
in  their  readiness  to  consider  that  the  a< 
anything  "  English  "  must  be  an  improv 

Every  person  in  Sweden  who  can  pos* 
it  has  a  dwelling  by  the  sea  or  by  a  lap 
to  migrate  in  summer,  and  so  long  as  ' 
prevails  so  long  will  the  summer  holi 
schools  extend  to  their  present  length, 
where  this  system  of  going  away  fo 
summer  is  less  universal,  the  holiday  i 

In  the  Swedish  schools  the  only  hoT 
term  time  (besides  Sundays)  are  the  i 
in  every  month,  unless  some  special  Y 
as   Ascension   or    Lady-day,    should 
month,  when  the  Monday  leave  is  h 
that  day  instead. 

Such  games  as  hockey  and  tennis 
and  there  is  not  the  same   "  sclioc 
as    with    girls    in    English    schools, 
friends  are  welcome  to  the  school  a 
they  often  come  in  and  listen  to  tin 

The  work  of  the  teachers  is  divit 
same  way  as  in  our  schools.  Hi 
ture  with  one  or  more  modern  Ian 


:h  Swedish  grammar,  are  subjects  for  which  one 
her  may  be  responsible.  Another  may  take 
Hematics  and  science.  The  time-table  is  so 
lhat  each  mistress  secures  one  free  hour 
morning,  when  she  is  at  liberty  to  do 
pleases.  As  a  general  rule,  this  hour  is 
v  preparatory  work  or  in  the  correction  of 
.  It  seems  that  the  teachers  are  employed 
ay  hours'  instruction  per  week,  and 
(that  instruction  is  given  efficiently  the 
^perfectly  independent  of  the  school  in 
Ls  in  England,  so  in  Sweden,  pre- 
orrections  absorb  much  of  this 
foe  "  time. 
the  end  of  the  school  year  there  is  a  public 
iitetly  oral,  in  which  all  relatives 
keenly  interested.  Unless  a  ^iri 
clever,  she  only  gets  "  moved  up1* 
It  sixteen  years  of  age  all  boys  and 
fceoafirmed,  after  which  the  majority  leave 
udtnteron  their  life's  work.  Those  girls 
us  of  proceeding  with  their  studies 
doKitame  one  of  the  universities, 

ijfce  said  that  in  Sweden  the  education  of 

kali  provincial  town  can  be  secured 

and  at  less  cost  to  the  parent  than 

fage  town  of  the  same  size  in  England, 

ag  to  the  fact  that  in  Sweden  there 

little  class  prejudice. 


vT  SCHOOLMASTERS.1 

ays  pleasant  to  read  about  schools  and 

masters.     Perhaps  we  are  reminded  of 

n  young  days,  and,  on   the  principle 

r  mn  magno,  rejoice  to  think  that  we  are  not 

'•ttweivere  then,  subject   to  a   tyrant's  rod. 

■ps  the  influence   is  more  sentimental,  even 

>  we  contrast  the  high  hopes  and  merry 

ruth  with  life's  disillusionment,     Or  it 

y  of  school  custom,  or  the  whims  and 

xasies  of  the  schoolmaster,  whose  character 

sit  ion   of  despot  is  sure  to  reveal  itself 

i sua!  with  men.     So  we  have  read 

with  pleasure,  and  so  also  will  all  those 

it  upt  we  venture  to  prophesy.     Yet  the 

list  in  words*     His  style  is  naught, 

equipment  meagre.  His  aim  was  to  be 

t,  great   as  man   may   be,  he  is   still 

»or  is  his  judgment  infallible :   Moberly 

ardly    be    classed     with    Kennedy   and 

And    why    is    Dr.    Abbott,    perhaps  as 

ay  of  these  in  some  respects,  omitted  ? 

book    is    capital    reading.      We     may 

ft   will   the   biographical    details  <  (espe- 

t    they  go  back,   as   in    Haw  trey  *s    case, 

reat  -  great  -  grandfather,   born    in 

We  may  not  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  pro- 

lal  claims  of  this  or  that  to  be  called  a  great 


',  ,    Mobtrlj*,    K«nrnidv.    V 
*       With   thirteen  illutLiatioivi*     xvi.  + 


schoolmaster,  but  the  anecdotes  that  make  a  man 
live  abound,  and  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  always 
plenty  of  interest  in  anything  which  has  to  do  with 
schools. 

Of  these  six,  Temple  and  Kennedy  are  the  most 
impressive  figures :  Temple  by  sheer  force  of 
character,  Kennedy  by  his  amazing  power  to 
create  scholars.  There  is  something  also  in  both 
of  them  which  shows  warm  humanity.  Temple, 
for  all  his  rugged  exterior,  had  a  very  soft  heart, 
and  the  picture  of  him  standing  with  his  old 
mother  in  his  Rugby  garden  is  most  touching. 
Anecdotes  about  Temple — the  "just  beast  M  and 
all  the  rest — are  mostly  well  known  ;  but  less  is 
commonly  known  about  Kennedy,  and  Mr,  How 
is  verjr  good  in  the  chapter  which  deals  with  him* 
We  will  not  tell  our  readers  how  a  boy  made  him 
an  April  fool,  and  how  the  headmaster  paid  him 
in  his  own  coin ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  school 
stones  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  His  temper 
and  blusterings  are  an  astonishing  mark  of  his 
character,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  in  spite  of  them, 
he  was  so  great  a  schoolmaster.  The  numbers  at 
Shrewsbury  steadily  declined  under  his  rule,  and 
he  left  it  with  little  more  than  half  the  number 
which  he  found  there  ;  yet  Shrewsbury  was  unique 
in  its  scholastic  achievements.  Parents,  governing 
bodies,  and  local  authorities,  may  take  note  of  this, 
and  see  the  value  of  their  universal  test  of  a 
school's  merit.  After  these  two  perhaps  Vaughan 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remainder.  He  is 
certainly  remarkable  for  iron  strength  under  a 
most  velvety  and  soft  outside.  But  he  offers  less 
material  for  anecdote. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  serves  to  remind  us 
how  much  English  education  has  been  the  work  of 
individual  character,  With  little  or  no  organisa- 
tion, no  reasoned  plan  of  teaching,  and  many 
abuses,  yet  the  force  of  those  who  guided  it  has 
made  it  a  great  instrument  for  good  in  the  past. 
But  the  day  of  great  men  seems  to  have  passed 
by.  For  one  reason  or  another,  most  of  our 
present  generation  of  schoolmasters  are  common- 
place, Perhaps  it  is  but  the  lull  before  a  new 
movement ;  and  possibly  the  appointment  of  lay 
headmasters  now  just  beginning,  which  gives 
Mr.  How  so  much  alarm,  may  begin  an  era  of 
intellectual  reform  comparable  to  the  moral  reform 
effected  by  Arnold. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  University  Women 
Teachers  was  held  on  January  tath.  In  her  opening  added*, 
Miss  Mait land,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the  new  Education  Act 
as  having  had  the  effect  of  foci easing  the  demand  for  university 
women  ai  teachers.  The  new  education  authorities  are  showing 
a  Laudable  tendency  to  offer  adequate  salaries  to  women  teachers 
who  possess  a  university  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The  report 
for  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  both  in  membership  and 
the  work  done  by  the  nftodafion.  There  are  1,568  ordinary 
mmteff,  and  the  applications  received  for  teachers,  as  well  as 
the  appointments  made,  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  mimbeii 
quoted  in  the  report  of  the  preceding  year.  Many  applies 
for  teachers  have  come  from  several  Directors  of  Education, 
and  in  some  cases  this  direct  application  has  been  the  means  of 
raising  the  scale  of  salaries  originally  contemplated.  Miss 
Clough,  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  elected 
president  of  I  he  association  for  the  year  J  905. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.1 

THE  present  volume  of  this  now  well-known 
work  has  been  delayed  in  the  press  by  cir- 
cumstances which  are  explained  in  the  pre- 
face- Mr.  Boulenger's  classification  of  the  Teleostean 
fishes  was  ready  for  publication  in  1902,  while 
Prof-  Herdman's  account  of  the  Ascidians  was 
completed  even  earlier*  Throughout  the  book  the 
high  standard  that  previous  volumes  have  led  us 
to  expect  is  well  maintained.  The  animals  dealt 
with  in  the  earlier  chapters  are  probably  unknown 
to  the  general  public,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  may  be  found  upon  the  rocks  and  seaweeds 
exposed  at  low  tide  round  our  own  coasts.  Never- 
theless, these  lowly  types  of  vertebrates  are  among 
the  most  interesting,  since  they  form  to  some 
extent  links  connecting  the  higher  Craniate  animals 
with  the  invertebrates.  They  are,  therefore,  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  students  of  evolution,  and 
afford  some  of  the  instances  of  degeneration  ;  in  fact, 
were  it  not  for  our  knowledge  of  their  development, 
we  should  probahly  continue  to  class  them  among 
the  invertebrates,  as  did  our  zoological  forefathers. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Prof-  Herdman,  after 
submitting  to  Branchicstoma  lanceotatum  as  the 
severely  correct  name  of  the  Lancelet,  has  the 
good  sense  to  return  to  the  title  Amphioxu$t  by 
which  this  animal  is  known  to  scores  of  students 
who  have  passed  through  the  zoological  labora- 
tories. To  insist  upon  the  rigid  application  of  the 
rule  of  priority  and  pay  no  heed  to  universal  usage 
and  custom  is  mere  wanton  pedantry  and  the  cause 
of  much  bewilderment. 

Specialists  in  zoology  will  turn  with  eagerness  to 
Mr.Boulenger's  systematic  account  of  the  Teleostei, 
which  comprises  no  less  than  about  11,500  species 
out  of  the  total  12,000  species  of  existing  fishes 
known  to  science.  Whether  the  classification  here 
proposed  prove  right  in  all  its  details  or  not,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  take 
as  the  basis  of  arrangement  the  structure  of  the 
skeleton  and  of  the  other  organs.  The  classification 
of  Gilnther,  which  has  been  in  general  use  in  this 
country  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  was,  to 
a  large  extent,  based  on  physiological  principles, 
must  certainly  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  this 
genuine  attempt  to  express  the  pbylogeny  of  the 
order. 

It  is  a  most  satisfactory  sign  of  the  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  zoological  teaching  to  find  that 
the  natural  history  of  their  subject  is  not  over- 
looked by  any  of  the  authors.  The  pages  dealing 
with  the  breeding  habits  of  fish  are  of  extraordinary 
interest,  and  full  of  valuable  information  alike  to 
the  sportsman  and  to  those  who  occupy  their  busi- 
ness in  great  waters. 

The  book  is  copiously  and  admirably  illustrated, 
and  furnished  with  a  number  of  maps  showing  the 
distribution  of  various  families  of  freshwater  fishes 
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— a  subject  that  opens  up  wide  fields  of  d 
upon  the  arrangements  of  continents  an 
in  past  times. 

We  must  make  one  protest.  The  terms 
cereal,"  M  heterocercal,"  &c,  should  not  b 
to  the  taih  of  fishes,  but  to  the  fishes  th< 
No  one  would  venture  to  speak  of  a  ** j 
tyle  finger  M  or  a  *■  hexapodous  foot/'  yet 
would  be  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

Both  authors  and  editors  are  to  be  war 
gratulated  upon  the  valuable  addition  to  z 
literature,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  sooi 
whole  work  completed  by  the  appearanc 
remaining  schemes. 


STUDIES  IN  VIRGIL.1 

MR.  GLOVER  in  this  book  makes  an 
to  realize  Virgil  for  English  reade 
book  is  founded  on  lectures  deli1 
him  as  Professor  in  Canada,  and  altbc 
chapters  of  the  book  were  not  delivered  as 
but  written  later,  they  bear  traces  of  thei 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  popularising  of  V 
covers  in  part  much  the  same  ground  as 
excellent  work,  which  is  superior  to  it  in  i 
treatment ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  repent 
Glover  has  made  his  own  study  from 
point  of  view,  and  his  work  is  better  calci 
appeal  to  the  audience  which  he  has  in 
There  is  also  a  personal  note  of  affection,  i 
enthusiasm,  which  will  certainly  touch  ; 
who  are  capable  of  those  emotions. 

Mr.  Glovers  examination  of  Virgil's  i 
ness  to  his  predecessors  brings  out  nothi 
but  is  well  and  clearly  set  forth.  He  lai 
on  Virgil's  complexity  and  pathos  as  cc 
with  Homer,  and  finds  no  classical  paralh 
"jEneid"  but  the  "Troades"  of  Euripide 
character  has  much  in  common  with  Virgi 
good  sense  Mr.  Glover  ridicules  the  i 
mythoiogical  allusions  of  Virgil's  contem 
riddles  in  fact,  or  to  use  Wilamowitz's  wi 
ftssormpoestt ;  and  shows  how  Virgil  was 
tainted  with  the  vice,  but  afterwards  threw 

He  takes  the  various  parts  and  episode 
poem,  summarises  and  criticises  each,  e> 
its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  its  source, 
chief  characters  are  discussed  with    refej 
life.     Dido,  the  mature  woman,  the  roya 
loving  with    passionate   abandonment,   is 
human  figure,  and  her  story  (as  Mr.  Glovi 
out)  needs  no  help  of  Venus  and  Cupid.     1 
trast  of  Dido,  following  her  overmastering 
against   her   ideal,    and    her   commonplac 
Anna,  is  well  brought  out.      We  do  not 
Glover's  style,  which  is  undignified  ;  but  v 
him  for  his  clear  analysis  of  this  episode, 
as  a  character   remains  obscure.      Virgi i 
fully  have  realised  his  hero  [  or  perhaps 

1  L|  Sitidies  in  Viifcil.'1    By   T-   R,   Glover,     xiiL  +  31 »  pp 

Arnold.)     te».  6d.  net 


of  dramatic  skill  in  the  expression.  In  the 
>isode  of  Dido  he  is  clearly  doing  wrong  without 
f  teal  necessity,  for  the  divine  mission  is  always 
th  him;  therefore  his  figure  loses  in  gran- 
Lneas  becomes  less  fit  to  become  the 
oundtf  ol  Rome. 

not  linger  over  the  other  sections  of  the 
Hides  and  Olympus,  and  the  greater  moral 
questions  wliicb  were  in  Virgil's  mind.    His  melan- 
litative   spirit   must    have   brooded 
ntie,  gathering  wisdom  with  time*     Per- 
is so,  that   when  on   his  death *bed   he 
desird  tbe " Sneid  f*  to  be  burnt,  the  reason  was, 
h*  bad  left  a  few  lines  metrically  incom- 
:  [hit  be  felt  his  knowledge  of  life  and  his 
s  greater  issues  had  been  too  small  to 
tuttdont  his  work  properly.    If  he  had  lived,  would 
burnt  the  poem   himself,  and  written  a 
;d?*r     He  was  only  forty-nine. 


CONQUEST    OF   GAUL.1 

j  RI   t<   salutamns !     Prof.    Freeman 

I J  left  the   history   of   the    fifth    cen- 

\  incomplete*  His  papers  were  entrusted 
r  at  Oxford,  Prof.  York  Powell,  who, 
hefore  the  task  could  be  completed;  and 
Mr.  T.  Scott  Holmes  gives  us  what  is  pos* 

i  the  average  Englishman,  it  is  generally  a 
problem  to  name  even  two  events  of  the  first 
tiDium  of  Christian  history  which  lie  outside 
r  Testament  and  the  British  Isles.     How 
■I  this  volume  appear  to  him  !    He  may 
leed  that  the  Roman  Empire  came  to 
;h  it  did  not),  and  that  Teutonic  tribes 
Western    Europe,  making   a    new   world 
ead  of  the  Imperial  sway.     But  with 
ige  feelings  will  he  read  in  this  twice- 
volume   of   other   Const  an  tines    and 
(,  than  the  persons  more  or  less  vaguely 
as  emperors  and  Gothic  kings  in  Italy  ! 
Freeman  enters  into  the  history  of  the 
1  the  fifth  century,  especially  that   part 
y  be  called  the  u  conquest  '*  of  Gaul,  with 
s   purpose    of   understanding   our   own 

of  history  are  familiar   with    his  old 

c  on  the  fact  that  Englishmen  are  EngJish- 

d  not  Romanised  Teutons,     Recent  years 

the  triumph  of  this  truth  as  against  a 

al  of  history;    and  here  once  more  we 

now  in  detail,  the  full  significance  set 

[the  light  in  which  Gaulish  history  is  clear 

xxttasted  with    the   darkness   of    the   events 

.annia  disappeared  and  England  rose 

To  those  who  will  have  patience  to 

ugh  these  pages,  with  their  strange  names 

iiiy         By  E.  A*  Freeman,    vu 
I  onward,"     By  E,  A.  Fr«e* 

Dftt  . 


and,  we  must  confess,  their  frequent  allusions  to 
what  was  familiar  to  Prof.  Freeman,  but  which  scarce 
any  other  Englishman  even  knows,  will  come  home 
the  significance  of  a  certain  Constantine's  marching 
from  Britain  to  Gaul  with  all  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  his  rising  to  acknowledged  emperorship  in  south- 
eastern Gaul,  the  consequent  independence  of 
Britons  in  their  island,  preparing  to  fight  against 
the  Saxons  who  were  already  harrying  both  sides 
of  the  (not  yet  English)  Channel,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  overthrow  of  Roman  government  in 
Gaul  and  the  exterminating  warfare  between  Saxon 
and  Briton  in  these  islands.  Incidentally,  tradi- 
tional dates  will  be  modified,  traditional  ideas  of 
Goth  and  Roman  will  be  revolutionised,  and  one 
part  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations  will  be  under- 
stood  in  detail. 

It  is  not  a  book  for  our  pupils,  but  for  the  teachers 
it  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  read  such  works  as 
Hodgkin's  "Italy  and  her  Invaders/'  or  at  least 
such  manuals  of  European  history  as  will  help 
thern  to  understand  those  centuries  when  men  and 
battles  decided,  as  it  were  in  a  day,  the  future 
destinies  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom, 

We  have  also  received  another  volume  edited 
by  Mr*  Scott  Holmes  containing  fragments  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Prof,  Freeman,  at  Oxford,  on 
the  eighth  and  immediately  following  centuries. 
Scholars  will  welcome  these  last  gatherings  from 
the  harvest  which  Prof.  Freeman  reaped  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  seem  to  be 
some  sentences— *.£.,  at  the  top  of  page  27— which 
would  have  been  better  for  the  master's  revision, 
but  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  have.  It 
abounds  in  the  wealth  of  quotation,  of  comment, 
and  of  appendix,  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Norman  Conquest." 


THE    JANUARY     EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES, 

It  has  become  the  custom  for  educational  authorities  through- 
out the  country — both  those  engaged  in  teaching  and  those 
concerned  with  administration—  to  meet  annually  in  January  for 
the  discussion  of  current  problems  in  education.  These  meetings 
of  educationists  have  become  too  numerous  to  make  it  possible 
here  to  piovide  a  detailed  report  of  all  of  them,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice,  a  summary  only  of  the  discussions 
of  melhods  of  teaching  and  other  subjects  directly  affecting  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  attempted.  In  addition  some  comments 
on  points  of  special  importance  are  included  in  the  month's 
11  Items  of  Interest." 

Leaving  Certificates, 

The  recent  recommendations  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  school  certificates 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  kindred  question  of  leaving  certificates  should  have 
been  given  great  prominence  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  of 
Kit  gland  Education  Conference  in  Liverpool  At  the  opening 
meeting  of  this  conference,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  a  debate  on  leaving  certificates  was  opened 
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with  papers  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Alexander,  clerk  to  the  Glasgow 
School  Board,  by  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  chief  inspector  for  the 
Central  Welsh  Board,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot,  of  Liver- 
pool College.  Mr.  Alexander  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Scottish 
leaving  certificate.  A  large  number  of  examining  bodies,  he 
said,  have  accepted  the  certificate  as  exempting  from  preliminary 
examinations.  The  scheme  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
curricula  and  raise  the  standard  of  secondary  schools,  and  the 
leaving  certificate  is  now  the  one  examination  to  which  all  but  a 
few  of  the  schools  confine  themselves. 

Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  if  a  system  of  secondary  education  with 
organised  courses  of  instruction  leading  up  to  a  certificate 
examination  is  to  be  established  successfully,  it  is  important  to 
secure  uniformity  of  standard  in  the  matter  of  admission  to 
secondary  schools.  He  believes  that  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  system  of  inspection  and  examination  ought  to 
precede  the  establishment  of  certificates.  In  any  system  that  is 
adopted  it  will  be  important  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard 
not  only  within  a  given  province,  but  also,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Lancelot  said  every  working 
schoolmaster  will  sympathise  with  the  aim  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  to  diminish  the 
multiplicity  of  examinations  and  to  provide  a  test  of  adequate 
general  education  which  may  be  widely  accepted.  Teachers 
will  also  give  a  general  approval  to  their  methods,  though  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  criticism  in  matters  of  detail. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 
remarked  that  any  method  of  recognising  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school  must  recognise  as  of  equal  value  work  whether 
done  on  the  modern  side  or  the  classical  side.  Ample  con- 
sideration of  the  regulations  under  the  new  Act  must  be  ensured 
before  starting  organisation.  If  an  over-hastily  organised 
scheme  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  secondary  schools 
is  adopted,  there  is  a  danger  of  doing  something  now  of  which  we 
may  repent  in  a  few  years,  which,  indeed,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
undo. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  and  Miss  Burstall  also 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  question  of  school-leaving  certificates  was  also  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Public  School  Science  Masters'  Association, 
the  discussion  being  opened  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Gardner, 
of  Cheltenham.  The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant- 
mistresses  also  considered  the  question  and  passed  resolutions 
embodying  their  views. 

Scholarships. 

The  value  of  scholarships  and  the  method  of  awarding  them 
were  discussed  at  the  North  of  England  Conference  in  Liver- 
pool, and  also  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Head  Teachers'  Associations  held  this  year  at 
Cambridge.  The  Liverpool  discussion,  over  which  Sir  William 
Anson  presided,  was  introduced  by  papers  by  Miss  Burstall,  of 
the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  and  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Macnamara,  M.P. 

Miss  Burstall,  after  explaining  the  existing  need  for  a  wise 
scholarship  system,  discussed  at  length  administrative  details 
and  the  various  classes  of  scholarships.  During  the  course  of 
her  remarks  she  said  that  in  her  own  experience  she  has  found 
abler  children,  and  many  at  least  as  needy,  coming  from  private 
schools  and  private  tuition  as  from  the  public  elementary  schools. 
If  we  want  to  get  hold  of  the  clever  children,  continued  Miss 
Burstall,  we  must  cast  our  net  everywhere. 

Dr.  Macnamara  seems  to  be  largely  in  agreement  with  many 
of  the  views  set  forth  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  in  these  columns  in 
March  last.  He  would  have  scholarships  awarded  not  as  the 
result  of  a  competitive  examination,  but  by  the  managers  and 
teachers.     Dr.  Macnamara  had  something  to  say,  also,  on  the 


future  of  the  scholarship  winner — a  side  of  the 
is  ignored  too  frequently  ;  working-classes'  child 
scholarships,  he  thinks,  should  be  helped  to  becc 
engineering,  electrical,  industrial,  and  coition 
If  their  scholarships  simply  extend  their  purely  li 
and  send  them  out  into  the  world  to  swell  the 
clerks,  they  will  probably  have  good  reason  to 
they  ever  won  them. 

In  the  speeches  which  followed  the  readings 
Councillor  J.  W.  Alsop,  vice-chairman  of 
Education  Committee,  said  a  scheme  of  schola 
in  operation  in  Liverpool  for  the  past  thirty  y< 
local  patriotism  and  the  generosity  of  private  ci 
^"20,000  was  raised  thirty  years  ago,  and 
supplemented  by  educational  endowments  and  b 
technical  instruction  moneys.  The  result  of  tl 
been  that  out  of  415  ex-scholars  who  have 
scholarships,  fifty-five  afterwards  obtained  univ 
including  one  Senior  Wrangler  and  one  Sec- 
Another  result  has  been  that  the  teaching  prof 
reinforced  by  about  one-third  of  those  scholar; 
condition  that  they  would  be  required  to  ent« 
profession  had  been  prescribed. 

Sir  William  Anson,  in  summing  up  the  discus 
metaphor  of  the  educational  "  ladder  "  means 
purpose  of  education  is  advancement  in  life,  to  n 
class  or  school  into  another  and  higher,  and  1 
object  of  education  is  to  serve  personal  adv 
ambition,  that  is  a  view  he  will  contest  and  re] 
The  definition  of  the  purpose  of  scholarships  w 
that  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  to 
types  of  ability  among  the  young,  and  to  secu 
munity  that  every  child  develops  its  abilitie 
advantage,  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  which  stai 
purpose  of  the  scholarship  system. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Michael  Sadler  on  scholarshi 
the  conference  of  the  National  Federation  of  I 
Associations.  He  urged  that  in  building  up  a  co 
ship  system  in  a  locality  the  need  for  the  foll< 
scholarships  must  be  borne  in  mind: — (1)  Min 
tenable  at  secondary  schools  from  12  to  16  yea 
power  of  extension  to  18  or  19  in  cases  of  except 
in  appropriate  schools  ;  (2)  major  scholarships  c; 
and  girls  of  special  promise  from  the  secondary 
versities  or  other  places   of  general   or   technii 

(3)  evening  class  scholarships  to  carry  on  stu< 
ordinary  evening  continuation  schools  to  higher  e^ 

(4)  scholarships  for  art  students  carrying  on  p 
elementary  drawing  classes  to  the  higher  classes 
and  in  cases  of  exceptional  promise  from  the  loci 
to  schools  or  studios  elsewhere  in  Great  Britai: 
and  (5)  a  miscellaneous  group  of  scholarships 
courses  at  places  of  technical  or  professional  i 
eluding  schools  of  domestic  economy. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

At  the  conference  of  teachers  from  elementary 
schools  and  technical  institutes,  held  under  the 
London  County  Council,  the  subject  of  discussi< 
session  was  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Papers 
Mr.  C.  T.  Millis,  principal  of  the  Borough  Polyl 
Mr.  S.  O.  Andrew,  of  the  Whitgift  School,  Croyc 
thinks  that  what  is  needed  in  the  teaching  of  ari 
some  of  the  time  now  spent  in  teaching  special  1 
sums  shall  be  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  a  soi 
of  general  principles,  decimals,  and  proportion, 
of  commercial   money  rules  ought  to  be  deferre< 
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hterege,  and  then  only  to  those  pupils  who  arc  already, 

!  «  m  tboat  to  bef  employed  in  work  of  a  clerical  character, 

rbra  wh  money  roles  become  technical,  and  are  the  applica- 

km  tJ  the  general  principles  of  arithmetic  in  the  same  way 

flttt eriaaimg  and  taking  out  quantities  for  building,  engineer- 

island  other  trade  work  are  the  applications  of  arithmetic  for 

fvpb  (ohg  into  or  engaged  in  various  trades.     These  remarks 

a|if*j  *flh  qui  force  to  girls  as  to  boys,  especially  to  those 

fat  ifo  ttt  Hwly  to  be  trained  for  dressmaking,  upholstery, 

and  other  uwaes  for  all  of  which  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and 

trilarocuc  «  tetter  Hues  will  be  necessary.     The  same  system 

ttoat  will  dertlnp  powers  of  observation  and  teach  accuracy  of 

■■Wfcarjii  ifti  weighing  to  boys  h  equally  needed  for  girls, 

Ml  m  i)  aufa  to  remove  the  difficulties  experienced  by  those 

*toiftpjia|  mention  to  the  training  of  girls  for  industrial 

Ik  Akfcvtt  sufficiently  heretical  lo  look  forward  to  a  time 

•tawtafc  *jj|  be  banished  from  the  examination-room 

a^^a\*d  1  boy's  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  tested 

bf  kaib&y  rouse  the  operations  of  arithmetic  for  the  purposes 

tfaiattetpometry,  and  higher  mathematics.     But  whatever 

pMSa^etJcmiy  \x  given  up  or  postponed,  there  is,  says 

^toOf  ■  general  agreement    that  it   must  still  include 

of  the  standards  of  measurement  necessary  for  the 

tf  physical  phenomena, 

Tkr  Teaching  of  Geography, 

**°4  of  geographical  instruction  were  discussed  at  the 
~**f*  "tafereace  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
■w  Aawdao'on.  Mr.  Mac  kinder,  in  addressing  the 
"Engird  teachers,  said  the  aim  of  geographical  leach- 
» prince  an  intelligent  people  with  imaginative  leaders. 
too/  die  increasing  competition  between  nations  and  the 
fB*f  itftin  upon  the  social  machinery,  we  must  have 
timbre m  what  he  called  the  political  aim  in  the  largest 
h  teaching  geography  a  beginning  must  be  made  not 
"tionti  but  with  realities.  An  image  should  never  be 
when  the  thing  itself  can  be  seen,  and  nameless  maps, 
^tiftaVe  geographer  revels,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
if  &V  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Association  over  which 
Jtaglas  Fresh  field  presided,  a  discussion  on  practical 
in  schools  took  place,  Prof,  Dryer,  of  Indiana,  in 
|aa*f  ike  discussion,  described  American  methods  of  teaching 
k  abject.  lie  explained  that  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
lalk  poetical  geography  is  largely  taught  by  laboratory 
MBtOj  though  practical  work  of  this  kind  is  supplemented 
f  fal  exercises  and  graphical  problems.  During  the  course 
faVfcfcate  Mr.  B.  ft  Dickinson  described  an  experiment  he 
iMitating  at  Rugby  School,  in  taking  the  boys  of  his  class 
at  bW  ground  covered  by  a  sheet  of  the  ordnance  map, 
luring  them  to  trace  the  course  of  the  watershed,  observe  the 
toon,  and  study  the  physical  features  of  the  district  in  con* 
CfSo*  nib  tbe  census  tables. 

Art  Teaching. 
The  second  of  the  three  days  occupied  by  the  London  County 
■■el's  conference  of  teachers  was  devoted  to  a  consideration 
fahods  of  art  teaching.  The  first  session  was  presided  over  by 
■■^Sojematio,  lately  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Japan,  who 
'fc opening  remarks  said  that  Japan  still  finds  great  difficulty 
Hokfeg  the  problem  of  how  art  shall  be  taught  in  elementary 
&*k  Mr.  E.  F,  Strange,  of  the  National  Art  Library, 
tan  and  Albert  Museum,  read  a  paper  on  Art  Teaching  in 
■L  He  said  that  drawing,  not  necessarily  art,  is  an  essential 
jsa  of  the  Japanese  code  of  education,  and  it  fa  taught  in  all 
!e  schools,  Education  in  Japan  is  no  new  thing  ;  the  old 
isatioa  of  that  country  made  ample  provision  for  it,  but  on 
old  lines,  the  foundations  of  which  were  the  Japanese  and 


Chinese  classics.  No  better  evidence  of  the  reattty  of  the  training 
thus  acquired  by  the  Japanese  of  the  better  class  can  be  given  than 
their  intense  national  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  fine  calligraphy 
and  of  literature.  Art  in  Japan  has  not  the  importance 
which  certain  hasty  generalisations  lead  one  to  expect.  In  the 
ordinary  primary  schools  drawing  may  be  taught,  but  it  is  not 
compulsory.  In  the  higher  primary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools  it  becomes  part  of  the  regular  course  ;  but  the  time 
allotted  to  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  two  hours  per  week. 
Such  as  it  is,  the  instruction  is  given  without  any  definite  aim  or 
policy,  and  is  not  due  to  the  spontaneous  desire  of  an  art  loving 
race,  but  to  mere  imitation  of  the  European  method  of  education. 
At  the  present  lime,  the  teaching  varies  very  much  in  efficiency, 
and,  except  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  is  not  of  a  very  satis- 
factory character. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  Mr.  R,  Cat terson -Smith  delivered 
an  address  on  "  The  Influence  on  Handicraft  of  Art  Teaching 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  paper  on  "The  Art  Training  of  the  Artisan,1'  by  Mr,  John 
Williams. 

Froeuel's  Principles, 

The  whole  of  the  concluding  day  of  the  London  conference 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  FroebePs  principles.  In  an 
address  on  true  and  false  applications  of  Froebel's  principles,  with 
special  reference  to  the  teaching  in  infant  schools,  Miss  E.  R. 
Murray,  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  said  Froebel 
sought  to  satisfy  and  to  use  the  boundless  interest,  energy,  and 
activity  of  younger  children.  There  is  no  need  there  to  create 
interest,  but,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  emphasised  lately,  there  is 
great  danger  lest  by  starving  this  early  interest  we  commit  the 
crime  of  turning  intelligent  children  into  dull  and  satiated  pro- 
fessional school -boys  and  school  *gbls.  It  is  time  to  reject  the 
idea  that  children  never  like  what  is  good  for  them.  It  is 
because  Froebel  endeavoured  to  choose  for  children  such 
occupations  as  arc  suited  to  each  successive  stage  of  bodily  and 
mental  development,  so  that  they  enjoy  work,  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  turned  work  into  play.  It  is  eighty  years  since 
Froebel  wrote  :  N  Flay  is  not  trivial  ;  it  is  of  deep  significance. 
Cultivate  and  foster  it,  oh  Mother  I  protect  and  guard  it,  oh 
Father  !  "  Those  who  watch  children  are  constantly  struck  with 
the  strenuousness  of  their  play.  It  is  this  strenuous  quality  of 
play  which  excited  Froebel's  admiration.  Froebel's  aim  In 
education  was  in  the  end  identical  with  that  of  Prof.  Laurie, 
"The  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  man  by  each  inividual  in  and 
for  himself," 

Mrs.  Kirk,  of  Bradford,  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  and  a 
paper  was  contributed  by  Mr,  J-  II,  Eadley,  of  Bedales  School, 
Petersfield,  on  true  and  false  applications  of  FrocbePs  prin- 
ciples, with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  children  over 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  Teaching  of  Classics. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Classical  Association  of  England  and  Wales,  referted  to  methods 
of  classical  teaching.  During  his  remarks  he  said  :  **  Few 
books  are  more  amusing  to  a  boy  than  Herodotus,  and  assembled 
Greece  loved  him,  though  he  was  provincial  enough  in  manner 
and  dialect.  What  would  be  said  of  an  effort  to  teach  a  man  a 
good  English  style,  if  he  was  never  allowed  to  read  anything 
but  Bolingbrokc  or  Addison  ?  I  know  il  will  be  said  that  in 
teaching  you  must  have  regard  to  accurate  scholarship  ■  and  no 
one  will  undervalue  accurate  scholarship.  But  the  question  is, 
not  what  will  be  ultimately  reached,  but  what  in  the  order  of 
events  is  the  best  way  to  attain  to  that  accuracy.  Children,  if 
they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  except  upon  strict  grammatical 
rules,  would  be  a  long  time  in  learning  to  talk  their  own  Ian- 
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guage ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  experience  of  most  people  in 
learning  a  foreign  language  that  if  they  confine  their  reading 
to  what  would  be  called  lessons  for  children  their  progress  is 
slow.  In  truth,  what  I  have  quoted  before  is  true  here — by 
mistakes  we  learn ;  and  a  wider  study  of  the  Greek  of  a  thou- 
sand years  and  more,  I  think,  would  excite  a  more  real  interest 
and  create  a  more  numerous  body  of  students  who  would  read 
Greek  writers,  not  merely  for  an  examination,  but  for  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  the  reading  itself.  It  is  astonishing  some- 
times, when  one  speaks  to  those  who  have  left  their  classics 
behind  them,  to  note  how  narrow  has  been  the  curriculum,  how 
sparse  and  scanty  has  been  the  dip  into  a  language  which  never- 
theless has  such  abundant  and  copious  sources  of  interest.  How 
many  of  such  students  have  ever  opened  a  book  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  or  Dion  Cassius,  or  in  the  Greek  of  Plutarch,  and  even  of 
Plutarch  either  in  Greek  or  English,  anything  but  the  Lives 
in  Langhorne's  translations,  or  a  single  word  of  Athenacus, 
except  such  as  are  found  quoted  by  Mr.  Mackail  in  some  of  his 
notes  to  those  plays  of  Aristophanes  which  he  has  edited  ? 
I  know  not  how  it  may  be  now,  but  when  I  was  in  Oxford  as  an 
undergraduate  a  man  might  have  a  creditable  degree  and  never 
read  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  or  any  one  of  the  Oratores 
Attici.  I  hope  I  shall  not  make  any  of  my  hearers  shudder 
when  I  even  advocate  the  perusal  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
and  even  the  Greek  Fathers.  One  result  of  such  studies  is  that 
the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  general  know- 
ledge thus  acquired  sets  at  defiance  the  coach  or  the  crammer, 
or  whatever  he  is  to  be  called,  who  sets  himself  to  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  examiner  to  test  real  knowledge.  The  Greek 
romancers  and  satirists — especially,  among  the  latter,  Lucian — 
form  almost  a  literature  of  their  own  ;  but  I  am  at  present  only 
concerned  with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  not  only  Thucydides 
and  the  dramatists  who  will  give  facility  in  and  taste  for  reading 
Greek. 

"  I  have  referred  to  Greek,  but  it  is  only  because  the  cry  against 
Greek  has  been  the  loudest  and  most  insistent.  The  narrowness 
cf  the  Latin  curriculum  is  still  what  one  learns  from  those  who 
have  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  Latin  literature.  Horace 
and  Virgil,  Virgil  and  Horace  ;  how  many  have  read  or  heard  of 
the  Quaestiones  Naturales  of  Seneca?  And  how  many,  but 
for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  would 
have  read  Lucian's  Pharsalia  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  what  I 
have  suggested  might  seem  to  make  too  little  of  the  accurate 
scholarship  which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the  English  universi- 
ties to  attain  to ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  only  the  order 
of  events  upon  which  I  am  insisting.  Let  a  man  learn  to  read 
Greek  or  Latin  with  facility,  and  it  will  soon  be  with  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  with  enjoyment,  then  with  gradually  advancing 
accuracy.  All  I  say  is  that  if  you  wish  for  complete  accuracy  at 
first,  and  teach  the  nuances  of  Greek  grammar  before  the  pupil 
knows  anything  of  the  language,  you  run  the  risk  of  doing  what 
I  saw  a  gentleman  said  had  occurred  to  him  when  discussing 
this  subject — that  he  had  hated  Greek  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ; 
and,  after  all,  we  are  not  dealing  with  those  who  are  to  become 
Bentleys,  or  Porsons,  or  Professor  Jebb,  or  Professor  Butcher, 
but  with  people  who,  short  of  that  standard  of  learning,  may 
take  a  real  and  lively  interest  in  classic  literature,  and  hand  over 
the  lamp  to  others  in  their  turn." 

The  Teaching  of  Science. 

Methods  of  teaching  science  were  this  year  discussed  only  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Public  Schools  Science  Masters*  Association. 
At  this  conference  Mr.  T.  L.  Humberstone  dealt  with  the  use 
and  misuse  of  terms  in  science  teaching.  Among  cases  of  misuse 
discussed  were  such  words  as  law,  theory,  hypothesis  ;  cause, 
energy,  matter;  prove,  verify,  test.  Mr.  Humberstone  then 
discussed  such  expressions  as  "  prove  Boyle's  Law,'*  or  "  prove 


Archimedes'  Principle, "  and  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
nection  between  formulae,  such  as  F  =  Ma  and  exp 
data  from  Atwood's  Machine.  Prof.  Tilden  a^ree 
misuse  of  terms  is  common,  and  said  professional  men  < 
are  as  much  to  blame  as  schoolmasters.  He  advoc 
introduction  of  a  little  logic  into  the  school  curriculum. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Stead,  of  Clifton  College,  considered  the  \ 
of  teaching  "scientific  method"  to  boys  whose  edi 
almost  entirely  literary  and  who  have  no  time  for  a  regu 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  "  Scientific  method  "  was  < 
(i)  the  method  of  experiment  and  observation  by  wl 
are  ascertained,  (2)  the  process  of  reasoning  from 
instances  to  general  laws,  (3)  the  use  of  explanator 
and  their  verification.  Mr.  Stead  went  on  to  conside 
it  is  possible  to  devise  a  short  course  (not  more  than  tw 
hours  a  week  being  allowed  for  the  purpose)  which  sha 
intelligent  boys  in  a  classical  Vth  form  with  this  mental  e< 
He  suggested  that  (1)  such  a  course  should  be  almost  wl 
tical ;  (2)  it  should  not  consist  of  "  general  elementary 
but  rather  (3)  in  the  more  or  less  thorough  investigs 
severely  limited,  range  of  phenomena  ;  (4)  more  time 
obtained  by  partly  combining  the  scientific  and  mat 
training  of  such  boys.  It  was  pointed  out  that  possi 
tions  are  (1)  boys  are  not  interested  in  the  processes  < 
reasoning  but  in  concrete  phenomena,  and  the  attemj 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind  would  fail ;  (2)  such  a  cour 
cessfiil,  might  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  substitut 
regular  study  of  chemistry  and  physics  ;  (3)  such  a  coi 
encourage  the  notion  that  the  fruits  of  knowledge  may  b 
without  the  drudgery  of  learning.  Prof.  Armstron 
course  of  the  discussion,  suggested  the  substitution  of 
" experimental " for  "scientific"  in  Mr.  Stead's  schei 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES'     SALA1 

In  view  of  the  general  re-organisation  of  secondary  t 
consequent  on  the  new  Education  Act,  it  has  bee 
desirable — indeed,  necessary — that  some  standard  s 
fixed  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  assistant-teachen 
secondary  schools.  At  present  there  is  no  such  stun 
opinions  are  many  and  various  as  to  what  is  an  adequ 
for  a  fully  qualified  teacher — that  is,  a  trained  teacher  ] 
a  university  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

In  June,  1904,  the  Headmistresses'  Association  con 
enquiry  into  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  large  r 
secondary  schools,  and  the  figures  so  collected  sh< 
expenditure  per  pupil  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  vj 
considerably  even  among  schools  charging  the  same  f 
lack  of  any  common  standard  in  this  matter  was  one  o 
noticeable  results  of  that  inquiry.  We  have,  there! 
sidered  it  advisable  to  bring  forward  certain  cons 
which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  weight  in  set 
question,  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  its  solution. 

There  are  two  primary  considerations  on  which  ai 
salaries  must  be  based — the  expense  of  equipment  for 
and  the  cost  of  efficient  living.  The  first  of  these  nee 
considerable  sum,  including  school  fees  up  to  nineteei 
age,  three  years  at  a  university,  and  one  year's  pi 
training. 

This  is  really  capital  invested,  and  is  a  large  sum 
with  that  required  for  many  other  professions  nov 
women.     For   elementary  school   teaching,    for   insti 


1  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Association  of  Headmistresses  on 
Cost  of  Education." 
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jmi  trailing  only  is  required*  and  the  age  at  which  the  salaiy 
begins  U 11  early  as  twenty  or  twenty-one.  Elementary  teachers, 
whofiet  almost  the  whole  of  their  preparation  at  the  cost  of  the 
naiiofi,  ta*e  higher  salaries  than  some  secondary  teachers,  rising 
byH&dTand  fairly  rapid  increments.  There  are  also  several 
1  uive  occupations  open  to  women,  such  as  good 
I  work,  dispensing,  higher  branches  of  gardening,  and 
«ai  of  teaching  in  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing, 
pfcpkal lUUUPg,  &c,  which  draw  from  the  same  classes.  In 
cadi  ot  these  cases  the  cost  of  training  is  lower,  and  the  age  at 
<iktj  commences  is  also  lower. 
T»t  (Lai  tit  efficient  living  is  not  an  easy  matter  lo  determine. 
Acorcitisflf  the  expenditure  of  teachers  are  complicated  by  the 
bet  tkl  in  lhe  CJse  of  the  great  majority  of  young  teachers 
their  BOHDC5  tie  largely  supplemented  from  private  sources. 
Thn  oullj  auy  as  a  matter  of  course,  during  most  of  their 
htbhp  u  least,  with  parents  or  relatives*  As  they  grow  older, 
tbiiidfod  of  keeping  down  expenses  generally  ceases  to  a  very 
lup  matt  to  be  available,  and  their  incomes  not  increasing 
ppjjMliaaitefrt  some  considerable  hardship  is  the  result. 

lane  ti  no  doubt  that  the  only  sound  plan  is  to  make  it 

jnavUe  L11  Teachers  to  be   genuinely  self-supporting,  and    no 

afislaries  inadequate  to  this  can  be  looked  upon  as 

atiaada^.     They    must    be   sufficient   to    cover    board   and 

IpCg  Iff  the   whole   yenr,  holiday   expenses,  dress,    books, 

Jmendance  and  provision  against  sickness,  a  possibility 

Janajgfa  old  age,  and  to  leave  some  residue  for  recreation* 

lam  which  does  not  permit  a  certain  amount  of  travelling 

mements  cannot  be   said  to  be  sufficient   to   maintain 

!  efficiency— an  efficiency  depending,  as  it  does,  so 

r  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

fe.  Alfred  Pollard  has,   with  the  aid  of  experts,  compiled 

i  erf  the  cost  of  living  for  educated  women,  which  are  worth 
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There  Are  obviously  man)  localities  in  which  /50  would 
W  prtrvidT  i edging  for   the  forty   weeks  of  ihc  school 

"hoald  be  noticed  that  in  these  tables  Mr.  Pollard  assumes 

ice  of  friends  with  whom  part  of  the  holidays  can  be 

i  also*  in  regard  to  the  last  item,  a  teacher  beginning 

age  of  twenty-five  would  have  to  put  by  every 

'tae  sum  of  from  fifteen  to  twenly  guineas  (according  to 

waVhw*  as  to  return  of  premiums)  in  order  to  obtain,  at  the 

Lrf!ft}*fiTct  an  annuity  of  /70  a  year.      Tables,  showing 

[iOuil  expenditure  of  a  number  of  teachers,  have  been  col* 

*H  and  in  these   the   item    "  presents   and    charities  '*    is 

l*ailj  considerably  larger  than  that  in  the  above  tables :  in 

•*■.  the  expenditure  on  holidays  is  lower,  but  in  that  case  the 

&H  medical  attendance  "  is  usually  high.  The  last  item,  "  pro- 

eld  age,"  by  no  means  always  appears, 
t  be  considered  Lhat  these  tables  are  reckoned  on  an 


tresses  should  be  pre-eminently  qualified  to  cat  down  the 
expenses  of  living,  but  from  a  number  of  summaries  of  accounts 
of  these  teachers  it  appears  that  out  of  twelve  earning  from  £7$ 
to  £9Sf  wno  sent  in  returns,  only  two  were  self-supporting,  and 
out  of  ten  earning  from  £loo  to  £115  no  more  than  six  were 
self-supporting.  But  in  these  cases,  the  sums  spent  on  dress 
were  very  inadequate  (and  suitable  dress  affects  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher),  and  that  spent  on  "  amusements  '*  is,  in  some 
cases,  reckoned  in  shillings. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  a  fully  qualified  teacher  (and  by 
fully  qualified  we  would  be  understood  to  mean  a  degree  and 
professional  training)  should  receive  for  her  probationary  year  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  j£io5  to  ^tao.  For  her  second  year  her 
salary  should  beat  least  ^120,  ami  should  rise  10/150.  There 
should,  however,  be  severai  higher  posts  in  the  school,  at  least 
three  with  salaries  rising  to  ^200,  and,  in  a  fairly  large  school, 
about  four  more  at  salaries  rising  to  j£l8o.  In  general,  the 
senior  classical,  mathematical  and  science  mistresses  should 
receive  salaries  rising  to  j£t8o  or  .£200*  This  scheme  might, 
however,  be  varied  in  many  ways,  the  same  money  being  dis- 
tributed a  little  differently*  For  instance,  in  a  school  of  a 
modern  rather  than  classical  type,  there  should  be  a  senior 
modern-language  mistress  with  the  same  salary  as  the  senior 
classical  mistress  in  another  type  of  school.  The  important 
point  is  that  there  should  be  several  good,  well-paid  posts  open 
to  assistant- mistresses  with  first -class  qualifications  and  proved 
ability  to  teach,  and  that  thus  a  cul*and-dried  system  of  incre- 
ments of  salary  allowing  no  openings  for  exceptional  talent 
should  be  avoided.  The  above  scheme  of  staffing  assumes  that 
the  teaching  is  given  lo  fairly  large  classes,  with  little  sub- 
dividing and  no  individual  instruction.  In  large  schools  which 
prepare  many  pupils  for  the  universities,  where  much  specialisa- 
tion in  the  sixth  form  is  therefore  necessary,  additional  expense 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  salaries  of  some  mistresses  ought  to 
rise  to  £}0Qt  or  even  more* 

The  question  of  salaries  is,  it  is  true,  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  it  is  one  also  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers, 
the  most  important  of  all  educational  questions,  on  which  all 
others  must  ultimately  depend.  The  question  Is  not  self- 
dependent— (indeed,  there  exists  no  question  which  can  be  truly 
so  described)— but  it  is  a  part  ol  a  larger  social  question.  The 
number  of  professions  open  to  women  has  increased  consider- 
ably  during  the  last  fe*v  years,  and  is  still  increasing,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  face  the  fact  that  salaries 
must  be  sufficient  to  repay  the  teacher  for  the  relatively  large 
cxpendkuie  of  time  and  money  she  must  bestow  on  her  equip- 
ment if  we  would  induce  capable  women  to  lake  up  the  work  of 
education 

It  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune  if  women 
with  first-class  abilities  are  attracted  to  belter- paid  professions, 
leaving  the  important  work  of  education  in  less  capable  hands* 
But  the  question  of  obtaining  efficiency  is  not  more  important 
than  that  of  retaining  it.  Even  if  it  is  possible  to  find  enthu- 
siastic teachers  who  are  willing  to  work  for  inadequate  pay — 
until  they  break  down — this  is  a  very  extravagant  plan*  We 
must  realise  that  if  we  would  have  efficient  teachers  we  must  pay 
salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  retain  educational  effi- 
ciency. It  is  also  extremely  desirable  that  the  teacher  should 
come  from  at  least  as  good  a  social  class  as  her  pupils,  and 
should  be  able  to  afford  some  degree  of  social  life* 

It  is  all-important  that  at  this  crisis  in  educational  affairs  ibe 
new  authorities  should  be  in  possession  of  all  available  facts, 
and  in  a  position  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  this  vital  question, 
and  especially  that  they  should  realise  the  true  cost  of  main* 
taining  educational  efficiency,  and  should  not  allow  fees  to  be 
fixed  at  so  low  a  rate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  salaries  large 
enough  to  secure  this  end, 
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HISTORY    AND    CURRENT  EVENTS. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.A.  preserves  in  a  mummified  or  fossil  form  the  methods  of 
government  which  prevailed  in  this  country  before  the  Revolution 
of  1832,  or  were  at  least  then  being  advocated  in  Great  Britain 
as  •'reforms."  .They  have  excluded  the  Cabinet  from  Congress, 
they  have  an  automatic  redistribution  of  seats,  and  in  other  ways 
they  are  of  the  eighteenth  and  previous  centuries.  They  are 
just  now  illustrating  this  by  an  impeachment.  We  have  not  had 
an  impeachment  since  1805,  Lord  Melville's  being  the  last 
instance  of  that  old-world  process,  and  that  of  Warren  Hastings 
(1789- 95)  being  the  last  famous  example.  When,  in  1878,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  should  be  impeached  for  bringing  Indian  troops  to 
Malta,  the  House  simply  laughed.  Impeachment  is  as  dead  as 
attainder  and  other  such  methods  of  parliamentary  strife.  But 
the  founders  of  the  American  Constitution  were  conservatives, 
and  they  still  have  the  old  methods  there  for  removing  trouble- 
some Presidents  or  Federal  Judges.  Which  country  is  the 
more  "  go-ahead  "  ? 

The  Italians  have  gone  to  work  with  the  Somali  Mullah  in  a 
different  way  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  country  has  had 
a  costly  and  difficult  war  with  him  which  had  a  somewhat 
doubtful  ending.  The  Italians  of  East  Africa  seem  to  have 
acted  on  the  ancient  counsel  that  if  you  have  aught  against 
your  brother  you  should  speak  to  him  alone.  And  he  has 
heard  them,  and  they  have  gained  their  "brother."  Signori 
Sersale,  a  traveller  and  explorer,  and  Pestalozza,  the  Consul- 
General,  have  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  Mullah,  have 
earned  his  respect  for  their  bravery,  and  have  come  to  terms 
with  him.  One  feels  that  this  is  an  even  better  way  of 
avoiding  war  than  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  arbitration  or 
mediation  of  the  Hague  tribunal.  It  was  the  method  adopted 
by  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  Matoppo  Hills.  It  has  been  used  some- 
times in  the  conflict  of  parties  in  England,  but  "  history " 
affords  scarce  any  parallel  to  this  "current  event."  The  world 
might  have  been  better  if  it  did. 

Current  history  in  Morocco  is  interesting.  The  Sultan  made 
an  attempt  to  Europeanise  his  government.  With  what  wisdom 
in  details  may  be  open  to  question.  But*  the  result  has  been  an 
almost  universal  revolt  of  his  subjects  against  foreign  influences. 
Whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  the  old  system,  with  its 
Eastern  principles  and  maxims,  Moroccans,  at  least  those  who 
are  capable  of  making  their  opinions  felt,  do  not  want  European- 
ising.  And  they  have  succeeded  in  the  way  that  is  necessary 
wherever  public  opinion  is  not  organised  into  a  talking-machine, 
in  expelling  the  foreigners  and  their  ways.  The  "  brigand  " 
Raisuli  is  practically  master  of  the  country  so  far  as  he  wants 
to  be,  and  folk  who  want  to  live  peaceably  there  take  pro- 
tection under  him  rather  than  the  more  "  legitimate  "  rule  of  the 
Sultan.  One  is  reminded  of  Elizabethan  Ireland,  "  All  Ireland 
cannot  rule  this  Earl."  "Then  let  this  Earl  rule  all  Ireland." 
When  a  rebellion  has  been  successful,  it  is  no  longer  rebellion  ; 
and  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  it  becomes  the  government.  English- 
men ought  to  sympathise  somewhat  with  folk  who  object  to 
things  "  made  abroad." 

Russia  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  European  world  not 
only  because  of  her  war  with  Japan,  but  because  of  the  internal 
developments  of  which  the  war  seems  to  be  the  occasion.  The  war 
seems  to  be  repeating  the  course  of  the  Crimean  war.  Russia  is 
being  bled  to  exhaustion  by  a  struggle  at  one  of  her  extremities. 
And  as  her  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia, 
ending  in  failure,  led  to  a  change  in  the  methods  of  government 


and  to  advance  towards  Western  ideas,  so  now  the  progress  of  tk 
Japanese  in  Manchuria  and  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  seem  t 
be  effecting  changes  in  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  autocracy 
The  Zemstvos  are  asking  for  representative  institutions,  appg 
rently  a  parliament  which  is  to  represent  at  least  European 
Russia.  Whether  such  an  institution  would  be  possible,  or  if 
barely  possible,  workable,  is  doubtful  considering  the  size  of  the 
country  and  the  divergence  of  interests.  But  what  the  Tsar  often 
in  reply  is  an  increase  of  local  government.  It  will  aid  English- 
men to  understand  the  matter  if  they  remember  that  the  Unionist 
reply  to  the  Irish  demand  for  Home  Rule  was  similar.  Not  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  but  County  Councils  have  been  granted. 


ITEMS    OF     INTEREST. 

In  his  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tb 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  on  January  nth,  tb 
Rev.  James  Went  referred  to  the  backwardness  of  secondai 
education  in  this  country.  He  said  that  buildings  and  appl 
ances  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  elementary  schools  ai 
considered  still  sufficiently  good  for  secondary  schools.  H 
mentioned  an  instance  where  a  building  condemned  after  man 
years  of  service  as  an  elementary  school,  was  actually  opeoe 
as  a  so-called  high  school  and  put  in  competition  with  a  neigt 
bouring  grammar-school.  The  indifference  to  the  welfare  c 
secondary  schools  has  arisen,  Mr.  Went  continued,  from  fail 
torical  and  social  causes,  but  these  are  breaking  down  under  fit 
new  conditions  prevailing  since  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of  KJK 
Discussing  the  new  regulations  for  secondary  schools,  Mr.  Wrt 
gave  them  a  general  approval  and  incidentally  expressed  ftl 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  well  advaei 
to  utilise  the  University  Local  Examinations  as  part  of  tk 
machinery  for  estimating  the  efficiency  of  schools. 

Numerous  resolutions  on  important  questions  of  correal 
educational  interest  were  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Head- 
masters. Those  concerned  with  the  new  regulations  for  secon- 
dary schools  were  as  follows  :  That  this  association  regards  the 
new  regulations  for  secondary  schools  with  satisfaction  in. 
general,  but  regrets  that  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  pro- 
vide (a)  for  the  calculation  of  grants  upon  terminal  attendance ; 
{&)  for  the  recognition  of  advanced  courses  to  follow  upon  the 
existing  four-year  course ;  (c)  for  ensuring  comparative  freedom 
of  curricula  to  schools  satisfying  certain  tests  of  a  higher  liberal 
education  ;  (d)  for  an  elastic  percentage  division  of  the  whole 
school  time  when  prescribing  for  groups  of  subjects,  in  place  ol 
the  existing  rigid  minima  of  hours  or  periods  in  each  week.  A 
rider  was  agreed  to  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  fmandtf 
basis  on  which  grants  are  calculated  is  not  at  all  adequate,  H* 
protesting  against  any  application  of  the  regulations  to  schodi 
hitherto  earning  grants  from  the  Board,  which  would  resiH 
in  these  schools  receiving  grants  on  a  lower  basis  than  the  part 
Resolutions  approving  the  main  proposals  of  the  Consultant 
Committee  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  establishment  C 
school  certificates  were  also  passed  by  the  association. 

The  question  of  Greek  naturally  received  the  consideration  < 
the  Headmasters'  Association.  After  a  discussion,  in  which  th 
arguments  for  and  against  compulsory  Greek  for  candidal* 
wishing  to  enter  the  universities  were  set  forth  again,  the  folloi 
ing  resolutions  were  carried  :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Ass* 
ciation  it  is  desirable  that  the  universities  should  institute  a  tw 
fold  entrance  examination,  (a)  for  candidates  proceeding 
degrees  in  arts  in  general  as  at  present,  but  with  a  high 
standard  in  literary  subjects  ;  (6)  for  candidates  proceeding 
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degrees  in  mathematics  and  science  with  a  modern  language, 
indnditg  translation  by  sight,  composition,  and  an  oral  test,  as 
sb alterative  for  Greek.  (2)  That  the  provision  for  papers  in 
Eagtafc  sad  history,  and  for  the  omission  of  Paley's  "  Evi- 
dem"  from  me  Cambridge  Previous  examination,  as  laid  down 
in  lie  fast  report  of  the  Cambridge  Studies  Syndicate,  should 
be  ■sated  upon  in  examination  under  both  (a)  and  (b)  above. 
<3)  Tatt  t  new  degree  in  mathematics  and  science  should  be 
instituted,  differing  in  title  from  the  degree  in  arts,  but  of  pre- 
cise!? the  Mae  university  standing." 


At  ik  mal  general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion if  Mint-masters  at  Mercers'  School,  London,  perhaps 
the  abat  resolution  on  matters  political  was  one  advocating 
cori&Stt  n  the  Local  Education  Authorities.     The  motion 
was  10  lie  effect  that  an  endowed  school  for  which  the  local 
sstkaarj  provides  a  large  proportion  of  the  maintenance  money 
sfcoati  be  controlled  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  authority, 
sfldtkt  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  oppose  the  abolition 
•fnVexkJag  governing  body  if  the  authority  is  in  favour  of 
sttsiboition,  provided  that  due  provision  is  made  on  the  local 
tsthsflrf  tod  the  committee  of  managers  for  representation  of 
tmbyud  university  education.     With  this  proviso,  that  a 
km  of  sun  of  wide  culture  is  necessary  on  these  authorities, 
At  Aafent-masters*  Association  did  well  to  express  its  con- 
fdbora  the  intentions  of  the  county  councils.     Naturally 
MMfRfainary,  and,  perhaps,  costly  mistakes  will  be  made, 
atf  Ane  can  be  no  doubt  that  increased  popular  control  will 
Mf  pester  popular  interest,  and  the  state  of  higher  education 
sfl  be  improved  as  the  result  of  the  increased  responsibility  of 
a*  arisen.    At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  agree  with  several  of 
at  strictures  passed  upon  the  *•  pious  founder "  as  an  incor- 
i  sinner  who  never  improves.     It  would  be  as  well  to 
1  a  large  element  of  the  governing  bodies  until  the  new 
1  have  learnt  not  to  give  their  whole  interest  to  elemen- 
ts^ education. 

O sutlers  affecting  curriculum,  the  most  important  was  yet 
•ssrer  discussion  of  the  Cambridge  Examination  Syndicate's 
Mt with  reference  to  compulsory  Greek.  It  will  be  remem- 
knithat  the  Headmasters'  Conference  decided  emphatically 
■boar  of  compulsory  Greek;  the  Assistant-masters' Associa- 
te rejected  it  with  equal  emphasis.  On  an  examination  of  the 
fifty  of  these  votes,  we  notice  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
■scatters  teach  the  subject,  whereas  only  some  3  per  cent. 
4nt  members  of  the  Assistant-masters'  Association  have  to  do 
•A Greek,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  a  relation  exists  between 
4* decisions  and  the  interests  represented  in  the  two  assem- 
■»  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville  (Eton)  urged  that  our  present 
**a  of  teaching  Greek  is  a  failure.  The  majority  of  pupils 
■a  study  it  do  not  benefit  by  Greek  literature,  but  these,  if 
^kt  a  modern  language,  would  be  able  to  get  nearer  to  the 
m  nf  iL  Mr.  F.  Storr  advocated  free  trade  in  this  matter ; 
•at  are  those  who  can  best  absorb  their  culture  through 
Greek,  but  there  are  also  those  who  can  attain  equal  culture 
•"•jb other  media.  Mr.  Daniell  (Mercers'),  while  admitting 
fat  science  scholars  get  the  benefit  of  Greek  studies  day  by 
Hi  felt  that  we  ought  to  widen  the  entrances  to  our  univer- 
^■*»  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
fcadxtituted  language  will  be  demanded  by  the  universities 
^-ts  yield  they  shortly  must — they  yield  to  the  unmistak- 
■fc  ideational  trend  of  to-day. 

to  the  commencement  of  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  G.  F. 
**"*e0»  the  retiring  chairman,  presented  the  annual  report  for 
l9H*  ind  delivered  an  address.  During  the  course  of  his 
wmt^9  he  referred  to  a  recent  scheme  for  one  of  the  greatest 
Nwe  ichools  in  England  which  he  said  threw  an  unpleasant 


side-light  upon  the  indifference  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
assistant- masters.  The  report  concerned  contains  a  proviso 
"that  all  the  thirty-two  house-masters  shall,  with  six  possible 
exceptions,  be  bachelors,  or  live  as  such."  Mr.  Daniell  feels 
that  if  this  subject  were  put  before  the  parents,  who  have  to 
trust  a  large  amount  of  the  training  of  their  boys  at  a  critical  age 
to  assistant-masters,  they  would  say  that  the  regulation  is  a 
serious  blot  on  the  scheme.  Mr.  Daniell  went  on  to  urge 
teachers,  administrators,  and  even  statesmen,  to  think  biologi- 
cally, and  emphasised  the  unwisdom  of  insisting  upon  celibacy 
for  one  of  the  most  intellectual  sections  of  the  community.  But 
this,  like  so  many  other  grave  national  problems,  resolves  itself 
ultimately  into  a  question  of  finance,  and  at  present  will  serve,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  merely  to  accentuate  the  truth,  already  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  educationists,  that  many  mucb-needed  improve- 
ments in  English  secondary  education  must  wait  until  more 
money  is  somewhere  forthcoming,  whether  from  the  Treasury, 
from    local    governing  bodies,  or   from  public-spirited  million  - 


In  the  highly  successful  meeting  at  University  College  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  England  and  Wales,  it  seemed  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  much  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  methods  of  classical  studies.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  his  presidential  address,  advocated  a  far  wider  reading  of 
authors  :  Herodotus,  Athenceus,  Lucian,and  even  the  Byzantine 
historians,  should  be  more  freely  read,  and  we  should  first  try  to 
produce  facile  readers  in  ^.atin  and  Greek,  allowing  accuracy  to 
come  by  the  way.  The  suggestion  of  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  was 
that  we  should  give  greater  vividness  to  our  studies  by  using  the 
eye ;  lantern  slides  are  of  the  greatest  help  in  this  direction. 
The  lantern  can  now  be  used  in  daylight,  and  attached  to  any 
ordinary  electric  light ;  and  in  Germany  and  America  very  com- 
plete lists  of  good  slides  are  available  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  made  some  valuable  suggestions  on 
the  teaching  of  Greek  plays.  The  secret  is  the  thorough  reali- 
sation of  the  dramatic  motives  of  the  actors,  rather  than  a  too 
close  attention  to  matters  linguistic.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
we  are  dealing  with  spoken  language,  with  words  uttered  by  a 
human  voice  capable  of  emphasis ;  that  in  drama  the  least 
eloquent  speeches  are  often  the  most  dramatic,  and  that  appa- 
rently frigid  and  comic  scenes  are  often  very  near  in  language  to 
those  which  to  a  person  in  a  tense  mood  are  particularly  tragic 
and  poignant.  Another  suggestion  was  Prof.  Butcher's,  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  Latin 
(and  later  Greek)  pronunciation,  at  least  for  the  British  Isles. 

But  the  association  seemed  to  think  with  Mr.  T.  E.  Page 
that  not  only  are  improved  methods  necessary  if  classics  are  to 
be  lifted  out  of  their  present  critical  condition,  but  that  a  sub- 
stantial lightening  of  the  curriculum  is  imperative.  All  prac- 
tical teachers  who  have  considered  their  classical  subjects  in 
relation  to  a  diminishing  share  of  the  time-table  must  have 
been  thinking  over  this  problem,  and  probably  most  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Page  that  what  can  best  be  spared  is  Greek  grammar 
and  composition.  Many  feel  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to 
classical  composition.  Mr.  Page  would  have  us,  in  brief,  read 
our  Latin  and  Greek  books  as  before,  though  more  widely  in 
Greek,  so  as  to  give  our  pupils  a  real  appreciation  of  Greek 
literature  ;  practise  Latin  prose  composition,  and  study  Latin 
grammar,  but,  at  any  rate  in  lower  and  middle  forms,  give  up 
Greek  composition  and  grammar.  The  learning  of  two  ancient 
languages  is  too  great  a  strain  on  boys  before  they  reach  the  age 
when  they  specialise  on  either  classics  or  mathematics.  Wc 
hope  the  committee  of  the  association  will  speedily  devise  some 
sensible  method  of  lightening  the  classical  curriculum,  so  that 
what  continues  to  be  taught  may  be  taught  scientifically. 
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The  Modern  Language  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Manchester  on  January  12th  and  13th.  | 
Prof.  Sadler,  who  has  been  well  styled ,  "  the  unofficial  Dictator 
of  English  Education,"  is  the  retiring  president,  and  in  his 
presidential  address  on  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Humanities,"  he 
made  some  noteworthy  remarks.  He  maintained  that  the  future 
of  education  depended  on  the  personality  of  the  teachers  and  I 
not  on  courses  of  study  or  on  suitable  buildings,  however 
important  these  latter  might  be.  The  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  must  have  suitable  conditions  of  work  and  adequate 
salaries  to  lead  a  vigorous  intellectual  life ;  they  must  have 
leisure  and  means  to  be  able  to  travel  and  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  facts  at  first  hand.  He  defined  the  humanities  as  the  relations 
of  man  to  other  men  and  to  the  world  around  him.  This  would 
show  at  once  that  there  was  no  real  conflict  t>etween  the  humani- 
ties and  the  physical  sciences.  If  the  humanities  were  taught 
properly  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country  our  education 
would  tend  at  last  to  be  inspired  by  definite  national  aims. 

Mr.  Milner  Barry,  of  Mill  Hill,  proposed  a  resolution 
welcoming  the  disappearance  of  compulsory  Greek,  declaring 
that  the  introduction  of  modern  languages  in  its  place  would 
have  a  far-reaching  and  beneficial  influence  on  all  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  kingdom.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  Mr. 
L.  S.  R.  Byrne  (Eton),  by  Prof.  Fiedler,  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville  (Eton),  and  by  Mr. 
Storr,  and  was  carried  with  one  dissentient.  But  we  fear  that 
the  Modern  Language  Association  is  as  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  for  by  their  recent  resolutions  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  and  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters 
have  probably  put  back  the  clock  of  reform  for  another  thirty 
years.  Miss  M.  K.  Pope,  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  read  a 
paper  on  the  place  of  philology  in  modern-language  teaching, 
and  Prof.  Robertson,  of  London  University,  contributed  a  most 
thoughtful  paper  on  "  Schiller  after  a  Century,"  in  which  he 
brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  "  Don  Carlos  "  was  the  turning 
point  in  Schiller's  dramatic  life. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  began  with  a  paper  in  French 
by  M.  Barlet,  of  the  Mercers'  School,  mapping  out  a  eourse  of 
French  literature  which  should  be  possible  in  all  secondary 
schools  by  intelligent  and  competent  teachers.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  M.  P.  Andrews,  one  of  Mr.  Lipscomb's  assistants  at 
Bolton,  with  a  paper  on  some  considerations  of  time  in  modern- 
language  teaching.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  contribution 
was  an  eloquent  appeal  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  one  of  the  Staff 
Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  recent  report  on 
the  teaching  of  languages  in  secondary  schools  created  such 
enthusiasm  last  year.  Speaking  almost  without  a  note,  he 
sketched  out  a  scheme  by  which  the  teaching  of  all  languages 
should  aid  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  acquisition  of  the  mother 
tongue  ;  especially  did  he  dwell  on  the  importance  of  translation 
into  English  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  in  the  upper 
forms  to  ensure  the  complete  grasp  of  a  difficult  passage,  and  to 
teach  the  proper  manipulation  of  English.  The  concluding 
item  was  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor,  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  place  of  French  teaching  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
Although  Mr.  Chaytor  had  to  cut  his  remarks  very  short,  he  was 
still  able  to  map  out  a  course  of  early  and  middle  French 
which  could  be  studied  with  profit  by  ordinary  school-boys. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant-mistresses  in  Public  Secondary  Schools  was  held  on 
January  14th.  Miss  Laurie,  president  of  the  Association,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  her  presidential  address  said 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  association  was  now  over 
800 — an  increase  of  over  100  in  the  last  year.  The  association 
considered  a  scheme  of  salaries   for  assistant-mistresses  which 


bad  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee.  After  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  the  minimum  initial  salary  during  a  probationary 
year,  for  a  mistress  with  a  university  degree  or  its  equivalent 
and  training,  should  be  ,£120  a  year,  and  that  for  those  withou 
such  degree  the  minimum  should  be  ^100.  It  was  also  agree* 
that  the  minimum  rate  of  augmentation  should  be  £10  a  yeaj 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  afterwards  £5  a  year  until  a  minimum 
°f  £*S°  for  non-graduates  or  of  ^200  for  graduates  was 
reached. 

The  association  also  discussed  the  scheme  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  establishment  of 
school  certificates.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed:- 
(a)  That  this  association  approves  the  establishment  of  the  three 
classes  of  examining  bodies  as  set  forth  in  proposal  (3),  but  is 
of  opinion  that  the  representation  of  teachers  in  schools  on  sudi 
examining  bodies  should  be  obligatory  rather  than  optional 
{i>)  That  with  regard  to  proposal  (16),  the  senior  certificate  wil 
be  of  little  service  in  removing  the  evil  of  the  present  multiplier!) 
of  examinations  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  unless  it  is  unde 
certain  conditions  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  matriculation  exami 
nation  of  the  universities,  and  also  of  Responsions  and  th 
previous  examinations,  (e)  That  the  words  "  under  sixtee 
years  of  age"  be  omitted  from  proposal  (16).  (d)  That  tfai 
association,  while  agreeing  that  there  should  be  no  speca 
honour  certificates,  would  desire  that  a  mark  of  dislinctia 
should  be  given  in  any  subject  to  a  candidate  who  had  special! 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ordinary  papers  on  that  subject. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  has  empowered  lit 
University  Extension  Board  to  arrange  a  second  holiday  cflBfc 
for  foreigners  next  summer.  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  fc 
Board  has  appointed  a  special  board  upon  which  teachers  I; 
secondary  schools  will  be  represented.  As  last  year,  the  com* 
is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Rippmann.  The  full  comic, 
limited  to  150  students,  will  last  from  July  17th  to  August  i8thj 
a  shorter  course,  limited  to  100  students,  will  last  from  July  31H 
to  August  8th.  Tickets  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  allotted  on 
J  June  1st  to  those  who  have  previously  made  application,  and  the 
remaining  applications  will  be  filled  in  order  of  receipt.  Student! 
cannot  be  admitted  after  the  course  begins,  and  tickets  should  be 
obtained  before  July  15th  at  the  very  latest.  Special  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  foreign  govern- 
ments who  are  officially  sending  students  to  the  course.  Full 
details  may  be  obtained  by  intending  students  on  or  after  May  1st 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
University  Extension  Board,  University  of  London,  South  Ken* 
sington,  S.  W.,  with  words,  *'  Director  of  the  Holiday  Course,' 
written  on  the  top  left  corner  of  the  envelope. 

A  deputation  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  til 
Association  of  Education  Committees  (England  and  Walfl) 
waited  upon  the  Board  of  Education  recently  to  urge  up* 
the  Board  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  scale  of  grant 
for  secondary  schools,  and  to  make  an  appeal  for  a  large 
share  from  the  Government  of  the  cost  of  training  pupil-teacher! 
The  deputation  pleaded  also  that  the  time  has  arrived  wbe 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  compulsory  attendance,  up  to  th 
age  of  fourteen,  at  evening  continuation  schools,  of  all  child  re 
who  do  not  continue  as  whole-day  scholars  up  to  that  19 
Replying  to  the  deputation,  Sir  William  Anson  promise 
that  the  appeal  for  more  money  for  secondary  schools  shou 
receive  his  support,  but  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  1 
would  be  able  to  obtain  increased  funds.  If  more  money  we 
forthcoming,  Sir  William  said  he  would  increase  gladly  i 
grants  to  pupil-teachers,  but  here,  too,  there  is  opposition  • 
the  part  of  the  Treasury.     As  to  evening  continuation  schoc 
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fcteipfesed  regret  that  money  is  wasted  on  elementary  educa- 
te because  it  is  allowed  to  break  off  short.  As  to  the  age 
lion q(  fourteen,  the  question  of  cost  makes  it  almost  impossible 
todbtca  system  of  compulsory  attendance.  If  an  endeavour 
flfrtvtfelo  compel  the  teachers  lo  teach  in  the  evening,  utter 
iber  tod  been  teaching  in  the  day,  the  quality  of  their  work 
n^UbtKrinusly  lowered,  while  a  double  staff  would  involve 

jmfiHniUnir. 

TniOifara  Delegacy  has  issued  regulations  for  examinations 
toteWWty  the  Delegates  during  1905  for  school  certificates 
and  Amy  bring  certificates.  A  junior  school  certificate  will 
kmrieitoiny  candidate  who  has  attended  continuously  one 
or  wm  approved  schools  for  two  years  at  Least;  passes  the 
Jwnr  Uol  Examination  in  1905  under  certain  conditions 
■(■cbtabeen  published;  and  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
ajilf  0,1905,  A  senior  school  certificate  will  be  awarded 
to  117  oodidate  who  has  attended  continuously  one  or  more 
ajpmd  idboob  for  three  years  at  least  ;  passes  the  Senior 
Laol  Ennreation  in  1905  under  certain  conditions  which  have 
tMfdbbtad ;  and  is  under  nineteen  years  of  age  on  July  1st. 
1  other  than  those  prescribed  may  be  endorsed  on  a 
I  certificate  if  a  candidate  passes  in  them  at  a  subsequent 


A  luting  certificate  for  candidates  for  the  Army  will  be 

Ml  bf  the  Delegates  lo  any  boy  who  obtains  a  senior  school 

dote,  and,  in  addition,  is  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of 

m  Jaly  lit,  1905  ;  has  passed  in  English  history,  geography, 

together  with  a  special  paper  on  practical  measure- 

The  candidate  must  also  have  passed  in  two  of  the  three 

I  subjects :  (a)  chemistry  and  physics,  in  at  least  two 

including  a  special  practical  examination ;  (/■)  French 

;  (r)  Latin  or  Greek. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  in  different  counties  of  the  power 
pwa  by  the  new  Education  Act  to  levy  a  rate  for  higher 
dvrioL  The  current  number  of  the  Retard  of  Tukuual  and 
Smtmj  Education  gives  the  following  particulars.  In 
CUfea  twopenny  rate  has  been  levied,  which  Is  estimated  to 
b^tn/22,500;  in  Middlesex  a  ijd.  rate  is  contemplated, 
«d  will  produce  j£J5iOOO ;  in  Lancashire  a  rate  of  ljd.  is 
expected  to  produce  £$4+400 ;  and  in  Warwickshire  £3,918 
tin  be  available  from  a  penny  rate.  A  halfpenny  rate  has 
W  mthorised  in  nine  counties,  producing  in  the  following 
«iihe  amounts  stated :— Cornwall,  £2,230;  Leicestershire, 
U&;  Surrey,  ^8,023  \  and  Wiltshire,  £2,733.  The  other 
Win  which  devote  a  halfpenny  rate  to  higher  education  are, 
Migjiiiiithire,  Derbyshire,  Devon,  Essex,  and  the  West 
ftfcf  of  Yorkshire,  In  some  cases  the  whole,  or  a  definite 
Nfliflfthe  rate  is  devoted  entirely  to  some  specific  object  such 
ft  tk  training  of  pupil- teachers  and  not  to  the  general  purposes 
ft" secondary  education. 

Tbs  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  fur  the  Transvaal 
•dike  Orange  River  Colony,  reviewed  at  length  in  our  issue 
fcHwember,  1904,  which  it  has  been  previously  impossible 
wtfce  public  to  obtain,  has  now,  by  permission  of  the  Governor, 
Wiwed  to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co,, 
•*6d,  net.  In  view  of  the  general  interest  of  the  report, 
^tl  bddentalJy  refers  to  the  educational  systems  of  all  parts 
■to  «lf -governing  British  Empire,  it  will  prove  of  value  to 
■■te  and  teachers  who  wish  to  compare  these  systems.  The 
***  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  volume  are  to  be  devoted  to 
«Tim»Taal  and  Orange  River  Colony  Teachers*  Benevolent 

Wt  hive  received  a  copy  of  the  report,  published   by  the 
hire  Education   Committee,    of  the  conference   on 


Agricultural  Education,  held  at  Gloucester  on  October  15th 
last.  The  report  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Bathurst, 
junr,,  and  Mr.  John  C  Medd,  and  costs  3d*  We  recommend 
all  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  agricultural  education  in 
whatever  capacity  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  report. 

The  next  conference  of  the  Girls1  School  Music  Union  will 
take  place  on  February  25th  at  the  Kensington  High  School,  at 
3  p.m.  Lady  Mary  Lygon  will  preside,  A  paper  by  Mrs. 
Woodhouse  (Clapham  High  School)  and  Miss  Elsa  Froebel 
will  be  read  on  "The  Desirability  of  Special  Training  in  the 
Teaching  of  Music."  Mrs.  Spencer  Cur  wen  will  open  the 
discussion. 

TH£  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  O,  Bevan  on  the  fi  Fourth  '  R  '  in 
Education  :  viz.,  Revolution  %  orf  Study  and  After- study/*  read 
recently  before  the  College  of  Preceptors,  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. Copies  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Educational  Supply  Association,  Limited,  price  3d.  net. 

SCOTTISH. 

Thr  Scotch  Education  Department  has  issued  a  circular 
detailing  the  conditions  and  regulations  for  ihe  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate Examinations,  which  will  begin  on  June  21st.  Hitherto 
the  minimum  age  for  admission  to  the  examinations  has  been 
thirteen,  but  in  future  no  candidate  will  be  accepted  unless  he  or 
she  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  by  the  October  rst  following 
the  proposed  presentation-  The  circular  deplores  the  haphazard 
presentation  of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects,  and  states  that  every 
Candidate  ought  to  have  some  definite  form  of  Group  Certificate 
in  view.  Their  lordships  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  dis- 
allowing the  papers  of  those  pupils  who  do  not  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing a  systematic  course.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
note  on  the  mathematical  papers,  where  it  is  stated  that  books  of 
logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the  use  of 
candidates  in  the  Honours  and  Higher  Grades, 

The  movement  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
the  study  of  Gaelic  literature  has  secured  a  great  impetus  by  the 
decision  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  recognise  Gaelic 
as  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations. 
For  the  present  there  is  to  be  only  one  standard  recognised  for  a 
pass,  and  that  will  be  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Grade  in  other 
language  subjects.  Conversation  will  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  examination,  and  the  written  paper  will,  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, consist  chiefly  of  translation  and  re* translation.  One 
important  provision  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  certificates  is  that, 
provided  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  scope  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  subject  have  been  approved  by  the  Depart* 
ment,  due  weight  will  be  given  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in 
determining  the  success  or  failure  of  individual  candidates. 
This  is  a  concession  which  has  for  many  years  been  desired  in 
the  other  subjects  of  the  examination,  and  it  may  safely  be 
anticipated  that  a  provision  so  necessary  and  so  educational 
will  soon  lie  found  governing  ail  the  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  the  E.L\  Training  College,  Kdinburgh.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, the  president,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Educational 
Value  of  Manual  Occupations  in  Junior  Classes/'  He  pointed 
out  that,  while  we  have  in  our  schools  kindergartens  for  the 
youngest  children,  and  woodwork  for  the  senior  pupils,  ihere 
are  but  rarely  any  corresponding  occupations  for  the  junior  pupil*. 
He  emphasised  the  danger  in  the  kindergarten  of  repeating 
I  he  well -worn  round  of  occupations  without  any  thought  of  the 
educational  purpose  of  each.     Without  these   underlying  prin- 
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ciples,  the  exercises  are  merely  the  dead  letter  without  the  vivi- 
fying spirit.  The  manual  work  of  the  junior  classes  should  be  a 
logical  development  of  the  kindergarten  methods,  and  should 
lead  up  by  easy  stages  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  upper 
classes.  Dr.  John  G.  Kerr,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Exami- 
ners, stated  that  examinations  for  the  issue  of  certificates  had 
been  in  operation  for  six  years.  During  that  period  269  candi- 
dates presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  of  these  195 
obtained  certificates  and  were  registered  as  teachers  of  woodwork 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  on  last  year's  Education  Bill,  stated  that  the  postpone, 
ment  of  that  measure  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  it  afforded 
time  for  further  consideration.  He  declared  himself  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  School  Board  System.  If,  in  some  cases,  the 
present  areas  were  too  small,  it  was  easy  to  enlarge  them,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  lessening  the  close  local  interest  in  educa- 
tional affairs  that  existed  under  the  present  conditions.  He 
regretted  the  modern  tendency  to  confine  the  elementary  schools 
to  purely  elementary  work.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  old  Scottish  system,  whereby  the  local  elementary 
school  was  qualified  to  carry  the  promising  pupil — the  lad  of 
parts — far  beyond  the  limits  of  elementary  education.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  rural  districts  did 
not  allow  of  their  children  removing  to  special  centres  for  higher 
education.  Their  secondary  education  must  be  obtained  on  the 
spot,  or  could  not  be  obtained  at  all. 

The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot- 
and  was  held  in  th*e  Town  Hail,  Ayr,  on  January  4th  and  5th. 
The  Congress  programme  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
varied  one,  but  the  papers  were  so  numerous  and  so  long  that  no 
time  was  left  for  discussion.  Mr.  James  Young,  the  president, 
in  his  opening  address,  said  that  with  a  freer  code  and  a  more 
varied  curriculum  confidence  in  our  educational  system,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  undermined,  is  now  again  restored. 
The  weak  link  in  the  educational  system  is  secondary  education. 
The  small  area  is  the  obstacle  to  the  proper  development  in  that 
direction,  and  until  that  is  swept  away  it  [9  useless  to  look  for 
further  progress. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Douglas,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
address  on  Scottish  education,  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Graham  Murray  and  the  people  of  Scotland  would  not  allow 
any  crisis,  however  acute,  to  turn  their  attention  away  from  the 
vital  importance  of  setting  their  educational  house  in  order. 
Last  year's  discussion  on  the  Education  Bill  clearly  showed  that 
the  country  is  united  in  the  demand  for  the  retention  of  school 
boards  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  areas  that  they  administer. 
While  he  deprecated  the  creation  of  areas  coterminous  with  the 
larger  counties,  he  thought  that  every  area  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  for  the  provision  within  it  of  the  various  grades 
of  education.  The  Education  Bill  did  not  touch  at  all  on  the 
sphere  of  university  education,  but  they  could  not  begin  too  soon 
to  press  for  reform  in  that  connection.  The  universities  have 
done  enormous  service  to  the  education  of  the  country,  but  there 
is  a  strong  opinion  that  their  position  is  one  of  growing  danger, 
that  the  times  are  changing  round  them,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
that  full  contact  with  the  national  life  that  their  position 
demands. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Congress  proceedings  was  the 
presentation  to  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.  B.,  of  the  degree  of 
Honorary  Fellow.  The  President,  in  conferring  the  degree, 
said  that  the  Institute,  in  enrolling  among  its  honorary  members 
a  man  who  had  rendered  such  conspicuous  services  to  Scottish 
education  for  over  twenty  years,  was  honouring  itself  in  honour- 


ing him.  He  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that,  in  another  an* 
what  is  generally  considered  a  higher  sphere,  he  might  be  lon£ 
spared  to  help  in  shaping  and  fostering  by  legislation  the  growtft 
of  that  educational  system  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  develop. 
Sir  Henry,  in  reply,  thanked  the  members  of  the  Institute  for 
receiving  him  into  the  fellowship  of  a  profession  which  hafl 
earned  in  such  large  measure  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation. 
Throughout  his  whole  official  career  the  most  cordial  relation 
had  existed  between  himself  and  the  Institute.  Notwithstanding 
many  differences  on  points  of  detail,  they  were  always  at  onell 
their  desire  to  maintain  the  noble  traditions  of  Scottish  eduflfc 
tion  by  developing  it  in  accordance  with  present-day  conditio* 
and  needs. 

The  local  examinations  in  subjects  of  science  and  art,  con 
ducted  by  the  Education  Department,  will  begin  this  year  O 
April  20th,  and  continue  throughout  May  and  June.  Thea 
examinations  are  open  to  all  students  in  continuation  classes,  as 
presentation  is  entirely  voluntary.  All  students  who  desk 
examination  should  make  application  for  that  purpose  to  th 
managers  of  the  classes  which  they  are  attending.  It  will  tim 
rest  with  the  managers  to  determine  whether  they  will  mak 
application  for  an  examination,  and,  if  so,  in  what  subject*. 
Copies  of  the  regulations  for  the  examinations,  and  of  til 
time-table  of  examinations,  may  be  had  on  application  to  tk 
Department. 

.    IRISH. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instructjosif 
Ireland  announces  that  a  limited  number  of  teachersh$*A£ 
training,  tenable  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dub&M§t/ 
be  open  for  competition  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  if 
The  object  of  these  teacherships-in- training  is  to 
capable  art  students  to  undertake  such  a  course  of  training  all 
enable  them  to  become  art  teachers.  Their  holders  will  U 
entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  the  day  and  evening  classes  K 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art  for  the  session  1905-6,  a  rati* 
tenance  allowance  of  21s.  per  week  during  the  session,  sal 
third-class  railway  fare  for  one  journey  to  and  from  Dublin.  Tkt 
teacherships  will  be  awarded  partly  as  the  result  of  an  examifi** 
tion,  and  partly  for  work  submitted.  Candidates  must  be  fid 
less  than  eighteen  and  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  on  tin 
1st  September,  1905,  and  must  either  have  been  born  in  Ireland 
or  have  been  resident  there  for  three  years.  Forms  of  applies* 
tion,  with  full  details,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Department,  or  the  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
and  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  not  later  than  April  29th. 

The  Department  similarly  offers  not  more  than  (a)  ten  opsl 
scholarships,  and  (/>)  ten  limited  scholarships,  to  assist  domesfll 
economy  students  in  undertaking  the  full  course  of  instrudW 
at  the  Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Kflfcfc 
Street,  Dublin.  These  scholarships  will  entitle  the  holdeato 
free  admission  to  the  full  course  of  training  as  teacher  of  domestic 
economy  subjects,  but  do  not  carry  any  subsistence  allowance, 
The  examination  will  be  partly  written  and  partly  vivd  vocg,tsA 
will  be  held  at  various  centres  in  Ireland  on  Tuesday,  Jul] 
4th.  The  limited  scholarships  are  intended  as  rewards  fa 
successful  attendance  and  work  at  local  technical  schools  0 
classes,  and  will  be  conditional  upon  the  local  technical  instruc 
tion  committee,  who  nominate  the  candidate,  paying  ten  guineas 
half  the  fees  for  the  full  two  years'  course  of  instruction.  Ful 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  c 
the  Department. 

An  important  series  of  some  twenty  lectures  and  demonstn 
tions  are  being  given  by  Prof.  Antony  Roche  at  the  Royal  Co 
lege  of  Science,  Dublin,  on  sanitary  science.     The  first  lectui 
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livered  on  January  2 1st.  The  lectures  are  intended 
r  to  assist  candidates  seeking  employment  as  sanitary 
is,  but  are  also  suitable  for  all  engaged  in  building, 
£  and  kindred  trades,  as  well  as  persons  generally 
d  in  sanitation  and  public  health. 

q«stion  of  a  university  which  will  satisfy  the  needs  of 
Catholics,  never  long  dormant  nowadays,  has  been 
discussed  with  renewed  energy.  The  recommendation 
tajal  Commission  to  endow  the  Catholic  University 
ib  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  under  the  Royal  Univer- 
i  lot  been  accepted  by  the  Government  because  it  would 
okea  ap  the  Cabinet  again.  We  have  arrived,  therefore, 
pffstot  at  a  non  possumus.  But  the  question  must  be 
aai  has  accordingly  been  attacked  from  divers  points  of 
Sr  Christopher  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
I  Faculty,  declares  that  a  thoroughly  equipped  school  of 
e  ai  connection  with  an  adequate  university  is  a  pressing 
Father  Finlay  has  urged  Catholics  to  subscribe  and  found 
Btj  for  themselves,  but  in  view  of  the  failure  of  Cardinal 
&  experiment,  this  seems  a  forlorn  hope.  At  a  very 
gaeeting  in  the  Mansion  House,  Mr.  Dillon  appealed 
teal  university  under  lay  control,  and  expressed  a 
Ail  was  possible  to  have  in  Dublin  in  ten  years  a  first - 
mtj  more  than  able  to  hold  its  own  against  Trinity, 
■t  explain  whether  he  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
'  would  be  content  with  such  a  scheme.  This  point 
dspon  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald,  of  Maynootb,  I 
ad  that,  rather  than  fight  for  such  a  university,  it  might  I 
to  come  to  terms  with  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's  | 
nd  to  make  use  of  such  remedies  as  they  had  to  hand.  I 
followed  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  who  made  an  appeal  on  I 
rrinity  College,  pointing  out  that  many  Roman  Calho- 
een  educated  there  without  injury  to  their  faith,  and 
bees  to  come.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter  in  the  I 
0  by  •'  Libertas,"  urging  that  Trinity  College  should  | 
fa  national  university  by  expelling  the  divinity  school 
g  the  chapel,  but  this  suggestion  was  at  once  rejected 
Most.  The  feeling  of  Trinity  is  in  just  the  opposite 
and  favours  rather  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
kin  its  borders,  if  this  would  meet  with  the  approval 
Catholics. 

re  have  mere  discussion,  but  Trinity  College  has  taken 
Sical  steps.  At  the  end  of  the  Christmas  term  it 
ecree  establishing  scholarships  for  women,  and  another 
lblishing  twelve  new  entrance  exhibitions,  six  of  the 
JO  a  year  for  two  years,  and  six  of  the  value  of  £15  a 
wo  years.  These  exhibitions  are  to  be  awarded  to 
male  and  female  candidates  at  the  Senior  and  Middle 
jninations  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
in  Ireland.  Particulars  of  this  scheme  are  wanting, 
rpose  is  plain.  As  Roman  Catholic  schools  do  well 
itermediate  examinations,  these  exhibitions  will  be 
gely  to  Roman  Catholic  students,  and  are  meant  to 
most  promising  of  them  to  Trinity.  The  publication 
cree  was  immediately  followed  by  an  offer  from  an 
s  Dublin  citizen  of  the  sum  of  ,£5,000  to  extend  it. 
same  time  promised  that,  if  at  the  end  of  five  years 
auisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
n  Trinity  College,  he  will  give  another  ^5,000 
\t  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Trinity. 

WELSH. 

amarvonshire  Education  Committee  have  adopted  a 
ir  the  teaching  of  Welsh  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
u  drawn  up  by  two  sub-committees,  from  Carnarvon-   [ 


shire  and  Anglesey,  after  consultation  with  "  leading  educa- 
tionists occupying  positions  of  authority."  The  scheme 
claims  :  "  It  is  now  matter  of  common  agreement  among  educa- 
tionists that  young  children  should  be  instructed  exclusively  in 
the  mother  tongue."  The  scheme,  therefore,  requires  that 
young  children  should  be  taught  to  read  Welsh  only.  By  the 
postponement  of  English  reading  progress  will  be  more  rapid. 
By  the  "  natural  mode  of  phrasing,  which  they  will  have 
acquired  in  reading  Welsh  ...  the  monotonous  intonation 
of  mechanical  and  unintelligent  reading  will  be  less  heard  in  the 
schools."  Welsh  is  to  be  taught  throughout  the  infant  schools, 
and  through  the  standards  for  Welsh  reading,  Welsh  composi- 
tion, and  Welsh  translation.  In  arithmetic,  however,  the  multi- 
plication table  need  not  be  carried  above  9  as  multiplier  or 
multiplicand. 

The  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  in  every  school,  the  general 
scheme  being  so  modified  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  shall  not 
be  thereby  increased.  Head  teachers  are  requested  to  submit 
their  own  schemes  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  at  least  two 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  year. 

"  The  scheme  "  has  been  adopted  by  Carnarvonshire  "  in  its 
entirety."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Committee 
to  co-opt  practical  elementary  school  teachers,  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  consultation  and  advice  from  experience  of  infants' 
school  and  primary-school  teachers.  But  already  one  such 
teacher  has  pointed  out  that  he  has  misgiving  as  to  teaching 
arithmetic  in  Welsh.  Another  objection  is  urged  in  the  case  of 
schools  where  some  children  are  Welsh  and  some  English.  For 
it  is  clear  that,  unless  the  schools  are  better  staffed,  there  would 
be  the  difficuity  of  either  requiring  English-speaking  children  to 
begin  school  work  in  Welsh,  or  else  instruction  to  go  on  con- 
currently in  Welsh  and  in  English  classes. 

Whether  these  difficulties  can  be  faced  remains  to  be  seen 
when  the  head  teachers  present  their  proposed  schemes  for 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Education  Committee.  It  is 
only  right  to  state  that  Prof.  Henry  Jones,  a  true  lover  of 
Wales,  though  he  approves  of  giving  the  Welsh  language  a  far 
greater  place  in  the  schools  of  Wales  than  has  been  common  in 
the  past,  declines  to  "  fling  himself  headlong  "  into  approval  of 
the  scheme.  He  would  aim  at  making  the  schools  bilingual 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  asks  :  Who  is  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  what  the  children  should  be  taught  ? 
and  replies,  "  Surely,  the  parent." 

The  question  of  further  language-teaching  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  German.  There  is  comparatively  little  teaching  of 
German  in  the  Intermediate  schools.  One  headmaster  has 
lalely  suggested  that  the  claim  of  German  is  pressing.  It  is 
easy  to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  subject  for  theology  and 
for  science,  but  it  is  news  to  be  told  that  the  "  best  grammar  of 
the  Welsh  language  is  written  in  German  and  by  a  German." 
But  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  caveat.  It  is  easy  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  the  inclusion  of  a  great  number  of  sciences,  a  great 
number  of  languages,  a  great  number  of  arts,  and  so  on,  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools.  But  a  new  inclusion  can  only  be 
made  by  excluding  something  already  there.  The  Carnarvon- 
shire scheme  has  this  merit :  it  requires  that  Welsh  shall  be 
taught  in  the  early  school  life,  and  for  this  inclusion  it  excludes 
English.  But  the  inclusion  of  German,  apparently,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  extinction  of  French.  This  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  easily  effected. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  Portmadoc  County  School,  the 
headmaster  claimed  that  it  was  contrary  to  facts  to  say  that  the 
secondary  education  systems  of  other  countries  was  superior  to 
the  Welsh  system  in  scientific  training.     It  was  an  exception  in 
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Germany  to  find  in  towns  of  the  size  of  Portmadoc  secondary 
schools  so  thoroughly  equipped  for  practical  scientific  training  as 
were  the  Welsh  Intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  'Issard  Davies  has  introduced  a  proposal  to  the  Car- 
narvonshire Education  Committee  for  the  opening  of  "all 
elementary  schools  in  the  county,  between  9  and  9.45  a.m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  denominational  or  unde- 
nominational, according  as  shall  be  determined  in  writing  by  the 
parent  of  each  child  attending  such  schools ;  the  cost  of  such 
religious  instruction  to  be  defrayed  by  the  person  or  denomina- 
tion so  determining."  This  is  in  view  of  the  offer  and  accep- 
tance of  non-provided  schools  of  the  Bontnewydd  Concordat. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Language*. 

Half-hours  with  Modern  French  Authors.  Second  Part. 
By  J.  Lazare.  viii.  -f  191  pp.  (Hachette.)  2s. — A  good 
selection  of  prose  and  verse  passages  from  many  modern  authors, 
giving  excellent  practice  in  unseen  translation.  The  editor  has 
added  only  four  pages  of  notes,  which  give  by  no  means  all  the 
information  that  might  be  expected.  Thus  not  one  of  the  many 
proper  names  on  pp.  152,  153  is  referred  to  in  the  notes.  The 
vocabulary  is  altogether  incomplete. 

Des  Vacancts  &  Paris.  By  Violet  Partington.  79  pp. 
(Marshall.)  is.  6d.—A  delightful  tale,  sure  to  please  children, 
and  especially  little  girls.  The  conversations  and  descriptions 
are  alike  bright  and  natural,  and  the  book  is  rendered  still  more 
attractive  by  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations.  The  notes 
consist  of  idiomatic  renderings  of  phrases  which  may  give 
difficulty  to  the  young  learner. 

Lectures  Scientifiques.  By  W.  G.  Hartog.  vii.  +321  pp. 
{Rivingtons.)  $s. — The  University  of  London  wisely  insists 
that  candidates  for  a  degree  in  science  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  French  and  German  scientific  writings.  For  these 
and  many  others  engaged  in  the  study  of  science  this  book  will 
be  most  helpful.  It  contains  well-chosen  extracts  from  standard 
French  books  on  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  physiology, 
and  botany.  There  are  no  notes,  but  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  is  given.    The  book  deserves  a  good  sale. 

A.  de  M us  set,  Fantasia  ;  II  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou 
fermte.  Edited  by  W.  F.  P.  Prior.  75  pp.  (Blackie.)  $d.— 
An  edition  of  these  charming  plays  is  welcome,  and  Mr.  Prior 
has  supplied  good  notes  and  a  brief  Introduction,  in  which  he 
credits  de  Musset  with  a  work  entitled  "  Numuona."  Can  he 
mean  Namouna  ? 

Les  Mtsaventures  de  Jean- Paul  Choppart.  Edited  by  L.  von 
Glehn.  viii. -f  170  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s—  These  "  Misadven- 
iures"  make  decidedly  amusing  reading,  and  Mr.  Siepmann  is 
fortunate  in  securing  the  text  for  his  popular  series.  The  notes 
are  a  thoroughly  conscientious  piece  of  work,  particular  attention 
being  devoted  to  grammar.  The  vocabulary  is  practically  com- 
plete. There  are  the  usual  appendices,  with  words,  phrases, 
and  passages  for  retranslation. 

The  Illustrated  French  Grammar.  By  G.  Loly  and  L.J.  F. 
Goujon.  viii.  +  159  pp.  (Relfe.)  is.  6d.— This  grammar 
combines  a  few  features  of  the  newer  methods  with  many  of  the 
old.  There  are  the  old  disconnected  sentences  for  translation 
into  French  with  vocabularies  to  each  lesson,  and  also  pictures 
representing  French  scenes  and  conversations  based  on  them. 


Attenti*  n  is  paid  to  the  pronunciation,  but  no  use  is  made  1 
phonetics.  The  type  is  not  uniformly  good,  and  in  parts  6 
too  small.     The  vocabulary  is  incomplete. 

About,  La  dllivrance  de  Schultz.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkm* 
vi.  +  46  +  4  pp.  (Black.)  gd.—  This  forms  the  second  partd 
"  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes."  It  is  well  edited  by  Mr.  Kirkmsa, 
who  supplies  French  and  English  notes.  Dore's  amusing  Ula 
trations  add  to  the  interest  of  this  edition. 

Advanced  Course  of  Object  Lessons  in  French.  Book  III 
By  A.  Cran.  viii.  +  112  pp.  (Nelson.)  ix.  6d. — Mr.  Cran' 
earlier  volumes  are  well  known,  and  have  done  good  senna 
The  third  part  is  for  more  advanced  students,  and  contains  di 
logues  of  some  difficulty,  which  deal  with  life  in  town  aa 
country,  means  of  communication,  interesting  buildings  i 
Paris,  &c.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  very  attract!? 
The  vocabulary  is  not  complete. 

Classic*. 

Murray's  Small  Classical  Atlas.  Edited  by  Dr.  G.  ] 
Grundy,  xxiii.  pp.  +  14  maps.  (Murray.)  dr. — We  ha 
from  time  to  time  noticed  the  issue  of  some  excellent  "Hrtq 
maps  of  the  ancient  world  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  we  welcomed 
school  atlas  based  on  the  same  principle.  In  these  no 
three  colours  are  used  to  mark  areas  from  sea  level  to  600  ft 
from  600  to  3,000,  and  from  3,000  to  9,000,  the  formation* 
the  land  being  thus  clearly  distinguished.  Of  course,  for  ihJ 
elaborate  study  a  greater  number  of  colours  would  be  netM 
but  these  suffice  for  school  work  well  enough.  The  maj*j| 
clearly  printed,  and  the  book  has  a  good  index.  Dr.  ( 
has  first-hand  knowledge  of  topography,  and  has  himself  a 
Plataea,  Pylos,  and  other  ancient  battlefields,  which,  tq 
with  Troy  and  Trasimene,  Cannae  and  Carthage,  Actiumi 
Salamis,  Marathaon  and  Mycale,  Syracuse,  Trebia,  Them 
and  the  Caudine  Forks,  appear  on  place  xiii.  We  are  sp 
grateful  for  maps  showing  the  Roman  empire  at  various  dffej 
ancient  Rome  at  various  dates,  and  the  Propontis.  The  otfa* 
are :  the  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  4| 
Lydians  on  one  plate ;  Britannia,  Hispania,  Gallia,  DanoU 
provinces  of  Rome ;  Italia,  Egypt  (with  Rome  and  Latni 
and  the  Forum),  Graecia,  ^Egean  Sea  (with  Athens,  Pine* 
Acropolis,  and  Propontis  inset),  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine.  1 
is  a  cheap  and  good  book. 

Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools.  Based  on  Om 
and  Cicero.  By  Dr.  Benjamin  d'Ooge.  Part  I.  xii.  -f  131  pf 
(Ginn.)  2s.  (yd.—  This  book  presents  the  elements  of  Jjdf 
syntax  in  order,  accompanied  by  exercises  based  in  vocabofttf 
on  Caesar's  "Gallic  War."  The  arrangement  is  good,  jl 
explanations  fairly  clear,  but  vitiated  by  the  American  loteS 
tall  talk.  Is  it  not  better  to  say  indirect  statements W${ 
declaratory  sentences  in  indirect  discourse  ?  and  that  is  \\*tjM 
of  the  section- headings.  Attention  is  paid  from  the  first  to  A* 
order  of  words  and  the  effects  of  a  changed  order  :  a  good  pool, 
but  better  brought  out  by  quick  play  of  question  and  ansii 
than  in  any  other  manner.  We  think  that  Mr.  d'Ooge  U 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  proper  method  of  teaching  a  langtng* 
but  that  he  is  still  in  thrall  to  the  delusion  that  the  written  wi 
is  the  basis  of  language.  Oral  exercises  are  added  as  an  adjanel 
when  they  ought  to  be  the  basis.  Of  its  kind,  however,  th 
book  seems  to  be  good,  and  it  will  certainly  be  useful  as  aco* 
panion  to  Coesar  for  teachers  who  have  not  confidence  in  the 
own  powers. 

Lucian :  Charon  and  Piscator.  Edited  by  T.  R.  Mil 
125  pp.  (Clive.)  p.  6d.—  There  is  no  need  for  this  editio 
but   we  are  glad   of  anything  which  will  assist  the  study 


he  Introduction  is  good  and  sensible  ;  the  notes  of 

tmentary  type,     '*  Adverbial  accusatives  "ought  not 

not  the  refracted  accent  in  Wpi;  that  d^fo* 

he  phtase  tear*  A^W  should  iic  discovered  by 

and  there  are   many    such   notes.     On   the  other 

;hmg  more  is  needed  on  the  construction  of  *  fl  oltf 

especially  as  contrasted   with    oitc   o<T   &r%  -kuB&v 

les  are  intended   for   learners  who  have  no 

nude,  and  they  succeed  in  conveying  much  inform*- 


Am  Tirmis  Gnztnm*  Simple  passages  for  Greek 
*ith  a  view  to  iheir  literary  interest.  By 
and  W.  Ci  F  Walters,  ix.  +  271  pp. 
§/,  &/.— This  anthology  U  original  in  plan,  as  its 
1;  ami  in  execution,  since  the  editors  have  ventured 
1  I*  alteration  or  omiision  in  order  to  bring  the  book 
powers  of  students  not  very  far  advanced.  The 
hat  not  been  interfered  with.  The  book  is 
>re  interesting  than  most  books  of  this  class  ; 
ild  be  impossible  to  get  a  connected  idea  of  the 
ed  from  the  extracts  alone,  an  aim  which  seems 
of  the  compilers.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
lea  of  the  general  style  of  these  works  and  their 
pplemented  by  a  teacher's  comments,  might  do 
the  student's  desire  for  knowledge.  Both  poets 
Itei  are  used,  and  most  of  the  extracts  are  interest 
from  their  context.  When,  if  ever,  education  is 
\  a  reasoned  plan  in  this  country,  we  suspect  that 
ttracis  for  umeen  translation  will  disappear,  the 
for  this  purpose  portions  of  the  author  he  is  reading 
,  whose  text  he  will  have  complete  ;  meanwhile  the 
leserves  a  trial,  and  it  will  be  found  good  of  its 

Ptturts  for  Teaching  Latin.  Four  coloured 
from  the  First  Latin  Book,  Romx,  Sexti 
Tnumphui.  Pompeiis,  Ostium,  Taberaae 
Li.  In  Gallia,  Proelium  Equestre  et  Pedestre. 
I  2j.  net  each.  Mounted  on  linen,  3;.  net. 
linen  and  bound  at  edge,  with  rollers,  5*.  net. — 
res  Are  imaginary,  but  will  form  a  useful  aid  to 
led  with  a  small  class.  For  an  ordinary  class-room, 
vf  should  be  double  the  size.  The  drawing  is  poor, 
alls  shirred  :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  are 
used,  lot  they  do  not  I  ell  a  story,  and  they  are  not 
1  lot  ornaments.  They  can  be  used,  however,  with 
e.  as  we  have  said,  for  a  similar  purpose  to  those 
ised  in  modern-language  teaching :  the  teacher 
in  Latin,  the  class  answering  as  to  the  meaning  of 
rhe  parts.  The  two  houses  are  the  best  of  the  four, 
is  more  authority  for  the  details.  The  battle  is  a 
ihadowy  thing.  Messrs.  Dent  would  do  well  to 
itin  of  the  description  published  in  their  catalogue. 

ttf  Roman  History  to  138  A,D.  By  W,  F.  Mason 
*■  93  PP*  (Clivc*  J  2j,  6rf.— This  is  a  full  and 
mary,  interleaved,  It  will,  we  think,  prove  very 
denls  in  revision. 


English. 


4mf^gift\-a.  By  H,  B.  Cotterill.  xlii.  +  itS  pp. 
}  a*,— Mr,  Cotterill  has  admirably  succeeded  in 
I  accomplishing  an  edition  of  Milton's  most  famous 
■bicb  exactly  achieves  the  ideal  he  has  had  before 
'i,  in  a  word,  to  make  the  "  Areopagitica  " 
r  the  ordinary  student  who  does  not  want  to  wrestle 
,  Vol,  7.] 


and  grapple  with  all  the  elaborate  though  exact  scholarship 
expended  upon  ft  by  Prof.  Hales.  Consequently,  we  are  spared 
many  philological  and  grammatical  disquisitions,  and  a  further 
advantage  is  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  modern  spelling. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  therefore,  that  this  book  supplies  a 
want,  and  Mr.  Coiterill's  scholarly  skill  in  editing  other  works 
of  Milton  is  a  guarantee  for  its  excellence  :  a  reader  who  works 
through  it  will  at  least  finish  its  perusal  with  a  complete 
understanding  ot  Milton's  arguments,  and  probably  a  correct 
appreciation  of  bis  sentiments.  The  introduction  is  full  and 
excellent.  The  notes  are  what  we  are  already  accustomed  to  in 
all  volumes  of  this  scries 1  and  the  chronological  summary  is 
beyond  praise. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakesptart*  By  Prof.  Beeching,  Ixvii.  + 
145  PR*  (Ginn.)  3/.—  Among  the  many  editions  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  which  have  been  done  by  well-known  writers, 
this  will,  we  think,  at  once  income  indispensable  to  serious 
students  of  them.  It  is  emphatically  a  student's  edition,  and 
the  scholarship  of  Prof.  Beech in£  was  never  more  happily 
applied  than  when  he  set  about  preparing  it.  It  is  thorough  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  Ihe  author's  handling  of  the  theories 
extant  about  these  sonnets  is  the  most  complete  examination  in 
existence.  Concerning  the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  this 
wonderful  collection  of  gems,  Canon  Beeching  has  a  theory 
of  his  own.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  that  has 
been  put  forward,  The  notes  arc  full,  learned,  and  elaborate ; 
and  with  extreme  generosity  Prof.  Beeching  gives  all  preceding 
annotators  quite  as  much  credit  as  is  their  due,  if  not  more, 
while  he  adds  substantially  to  all  that  has  been  previously  con- 
tributed to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  connected  with 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  Altogether  an  edition  which  represents 
the  high- water  mark  of  scholarship  in  this  subject. 

Staffs  Ivanhot*  By  P.  L.  MacCliutock.  wiv.  +  530  pp. 
(Heath.)  4*.— Editions  of  this  novel  multiply  apace,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  one  has  any  pre-eminent  merits  ;  but  it 
is  a  reasonably  good  one,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  plans,  maps, 
notes,  arid  glossary  merits  praise.  The  introduction  is  a  slight 
piece  of  work,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  germ 
and  evolution  of  this  celebrated  work  deserves  attention — and 
credit. 

De  Qui  tit  ey.  By  H.  S.  Salt.  112  pp.  (Bell.)  Jr.—  Many 
people  are  aware  that  there  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  « 
called  De  Qumcey.  Some  know  that  he  ought  to  be  called  a 
great  writer  ;  and  most  people  remember  to  his  discredit  that 
he  took  opium,  and  think  and  know  much  less  of  him  than  he 
deserves.  In  this  volume  De  Quincey's  whole  career,  personal 
and  literary,  is  sketched  by  a  writer  who  has  great  sympathy 
for  his  subject,  and  has  command  of  a  persuasive  and  engaging 
style.  The  impression  of  intrinsic  greatness  in  De  Quincey  hiro- 
tc4f  la  the  final  result  to  he  gained  by  reading  Mr,  Salt's  pages. 
The  critical  portions  of  this  book  are  extremely  well  done,  and 
the  illustrations  are  decidedly  interesting.  The  hook  ought  to 
circulate  very  rapidly  and  widely. 

ArMishop  Trtnch  OH  the  Study  of  IVortti*  By  Dr.  A.  Smylhe 
Palmers*  vu\  +  258  pp.  (Roulledge.)  2j.  &L  —  A  new  edition 
of  this  celebrated  series  of  lectures  has  been  no  small  want  of 
recent  years,  and  in  setting  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer  to  the  task  the 
publishers  have  done  excellently,  for  the  result  is  an  elegant  and 
useful  volume.  We  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  word 
"  Divisions "  on  the  sixteenth  line  of  Dr.  Palmer's  preface. 
Even  when  one  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  editing  another  a  mistake 
of  tbat  kind  ought  not  to  be  passed,  especially  when  concerned 
with  a  book  so  well  known  as  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Home 
Tooke*     The  editor  has  left  the  Archbishop's  teat  and  notes  as 
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he  found  them ;  but  he  has  added  a  large  number  of  annota. 
tions,  and,  with  an  independence  of  mind  which  we  think  justi- 
fies itself  by  his  remarks,  he  even  in  one  place  falls  foul  of  the 
"  New  English  Dictionary."  These  pages  carry  us  back  to  habits 
of  thinking  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  fashion. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  By  H.  G.  Atkins.  180  pp. 
Methuen.)  3;.  6d. — There  is  much  to  praise  in  this  small  but 
minently  readable  life  of  a  great  man  who  is  more  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood  in  this  country  than  probably  anybody  of 
world-wide  reputation  except  Voltaire.  Mr.  Atkins  has  done  his 
work  well,  and  presents  a  clear  picture  from  which  very  few  things 
have  to  be  removed  by  those  who  know  and  admire  the  subject 
of  this  book.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  new,  naturally 
enough ;  but  it  is  excellently  put,  and  the  estimates  are  emi- 
nently fair.  Mr.  Atkins  makes  Goethe  a  much  better  person  than 
puritanical  opinion  thinks  him  to  have  been  ;  but  he  has  ample 
reason  to  do  so,  and  any  unprejudiced  reader  is  likely  to  agree 
with  him. 

Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly.  126  pp.  (Blackie.)  $d.— It  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  idea  to  put  this  little  but  wonderful  treatise 
on  the  market  in  this  handy  form.  Only  once  of  late  years  has 
it  been  republished,  and  then  in  a  large  and  not  very  manage- 
able edition.  This  one  will  go  into  the  pocket.  Dr.  Rouse 
prefixes  a  very  brief  introduction,  and  there  are  no  notes ;  there- 
fore, a  great  addition  to  a  purely  literary  collection  may  be  made 
by  purchasing  this  volume  at  its  almost  nominal  price. 

History. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  England,  by  Lady  Callcott,  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared  (xviii.  +  293  pp.  : 
Murray:  is.  6d.)  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  do  more  than 
say  it  retains  its  old  characteristics,  and  has  two  new  chapters, 
bringing  the  history  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

British  History  in  Review.  By  M.  Mac  Arthur.  184  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is.  6d. — Is  a  summary  by  periods  to  1066,  after- 
wards by  reigns,  but  there  are  also  special  summaries  of  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  1066- 1603 ;  between  England  and 
Scotland,  1066-1603  ;  between  England  and  Ireland,  1066- 1 7 14  ; 
and  others  of  our  Indian  Empire,  Colonial  Expansion,  the 
Growth  of  Constitutional  Power,  1066-1714;  and  of  the 
"  Victories  of  Peace."  The  book  is  clearly  printed,  correct  in 
facts,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  class  teaching. 

Dictionary  of  Battles.  By  T.  B.  Harbottle.  298  pp.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein.)  ys.  6d.—A  short  preface  apologises  for  "  printer's 
errors  or  varieties  of  spelling  "  by  a  reference  to  the  recent  death 
of  the  author.  The  book  consists  of  short  paragraphs  on  all  the 
important  battles  in  the  world's  history,  as  well  as  sieges,  to 
which  a  name  can  be  given,  including  even  the  current  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  we  have  found  it 
correct. 

History  of  the  World.  By  Chas.  Morris.  576  pp.  (Lip- 
pincott.  6s.  net— The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  the 
youthful  student  some  little  idea  of  what  man  has  done  upon 

the  earth to  pass  swiftly  down  the  great  highway 

of  history,  pointing  out  its  striking  features  as  we  went,  but  not 
stopping  for  a  close  survey  of  great  deeds  and  great  events." 
The  result  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  ancient  history  (Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  &c),  followed  by  Greek,  Roman,  medieval,  and 
modern  history.  The  story  is  told  somewhat  jerkily  and  out 
of  proportion,  but  interestingly  for  the  quite  young  reader. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  illustrations  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
over  a  dozen  good  maps,  lists  of  dates,  and  an  index. 


Geography. 

Time  Chart  of  the  World.  Patented  by  Edward  Cow* 
(Philip.)  6d.  net.— Upon  a  sheet,  about  12  in.  by  6}  in.  in  si 
having  the  twenty-four  hour  lines  drawn  upon  it,  the  names  0 
number  of  places  are  given,  the  positions  of  the  places  bei 
indicated  by  small  spots.  A  strip  of  paper,  having  similar  he 
intervals,  slides  along  the  top  of  the  sheet,  and  by  placing  t 
hour-mark  on  this  time-strip  at  a  particular  time  for  any  plat 
the  time  at  the  same  instant  for  all  other  places  of  which  t 
longitudes  are  given  can  be  found.  It  would  be  a  decided  it 
provement  to  print  an  outline  of  the  world  on  the  sheet,  so  th 
the  positions  of  the  places  on  the  continents  can  be  seen.  1/ 
Cowell  may  not  know  that  about  a  year  ago  the  Diagram  C01 
pany  issued  a  small  card  by  which  simultaneous  times  could 
determined  by  turning  a  dial  inside  a  circle  having  places 
various  longitudes  printed  around  it.  A  still  better  plan  is 
have  two  discs  upon  which  the  northern  and  southern  bea 
spheres  are  represented  pinned  at  the  centre  upon  the  upper  ai 
lower  faces  of  a  piece  of  card  having  a  twenty-four-hour  d 
printed  on  each  side  of  the  card,  just  outside  the  edges  of  ti 
discs.  The  two  discs  turn  together  upon  the  card,  and  tl 
represent  much  more  effectively  the  result  of  rotation  upon  ta 
of  day  than  the  method  of  a  sliding  time-strip  on  a  Mercata 
projection  which  Mr.  Cowell  has  thought  it  worth  while 
patent. 

Elementary  Geography  Reader,  V.  c.  The  Americas.  \ 
Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde.  (Black.)  is.  qd.— The  characteristics  < 
this  series  of  geographical  readers  have  been  enumerated  bdbt 
in  these  columns.  There  is  descriptive  matter  of  the  fmtiji 
kind  about  the  countries  of  America,  and  an  abundance  of  ©£ 
trations.  Many  of  them  occupy  a  page,  and  some  appar£ 
have  been  included  rather  because  they  were  available  $0, 
because  of  the  geographical  information  they  impart. 

An  Atlas  of  the  World's  Chief  Industries.  Prepared  1 
the  direction  of  Commercial  Intelligence.  (Philip.)  2/.— I! 
twelve  maps  on  Mercator's  projection,  on  which  the 
relating  to  the  chief  industries  of  the  world  are  shown  \ 
cally  included  in  this  book,  should  prove  of  real  assistance  jjj 
teachers  of  commercial  geography.  The  atlas  provides  ibaf 
dance  of  good  material  for  blackboard  sketches,  for  the  plotta 
of  curves,  and  for  other  useful  exercises.  The  publkatk 
deserves  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  11 1 
badly  bound  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  middle  parts  old 
charts. 


Science  and  Technology. 


J 


Astronomical  Discovery.  By  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner. 
225  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  ior.  6d.  net.  —The  six  chap 
this  book  contain  the  substance  of  that  number  of 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last  August  by  i 
Turner,  Savillian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  law 
main  the  descriptions  refer  to  the  planets  Uranus,  Neptune, I 
the  asteroid  Eros,  the  aberration  of  light,  nutation,  the  f 
graphic  star-chart  and  catalogue,  new  stars,  the  sun-spot  \ 
and  the  variation  of  latitude.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  I 
more  than  half  a  century  old  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  book  lies  I 
the  new  light  which  Prof.  Turner  throws  upon  them.  Tnii|| 
particularly  the  case  in  the  account  of  the  parts  played  by  Ad 
and  Le  Verrier  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune — the  pbfltf 
found  by  mathematics  before  it  was  seen — and  that  relating  t| 
Bradley's  discoveries  of  astronomical  aberration  and  nutatkai 
In  connection  with  the  former  discovery,  Prof.  Turner  places  th* 
chief  blame  for  the  neglect  of  Adams's  results  upon  Prof.  ChaUti 
who  was  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  but  Sir  Geotf 
Airy's  correspondence  justifies  the  truth  of  the  saying  that*i 
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I  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  bis  own  country."    Tht 
um  of  the  discovery  of  the  variation  of  latitude  is  told  chiefly 
&  from  Prof,  Chandler**  papers  in  the  Astronomical 
It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  in  a  book  on  astro- 
cry  practically   no    reference    to    spectroscopic 
bat  this   is  probably  because  Prof.   Turner  pre- 
coorine   himself  to  subjects  with   which  he  is  more 
11.  There  are  fifteen  plates,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
t  of  them  are  inferior  to  what  appear  in  the  pages 
of  marwr  inexpensive  text-books, 

SfmtHMtiin  Elementary  Science  for  the  Common  Sckoat. 

%  Of-  C  .*.  McMurty.     )x.  +  275  pp.     (Macmillan.)     y*  6d, 

net.— Ifc  leather  of  science  lo  the  lower  forms  of  secondary 

teheed  ffl  gy  this  book  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 

«fcif  m  Anerkan  Writer  considers  to  be  a  suitable   course  of 

*«t  0  cnoe  for  elementary  school  pupils.     Judged  by  the 

mfatef  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  loo  much  is 

*4w**nriie  work  of  single  terms,  and  there  is  very  little 

x  tbt  kft  years  of  the  course  to  give  formal  instruction 

BNtai*  of  physics  and  chemistry.     It  is  better,  as  a  rule, 

a  educate  I  he  teacher  of  science  and  to  leave  him  to 

je  a  *wn  course  of  work,     Schemes  of  study  imposed  by 

Rfcrilics  aft  apl  to  become  wooden  and  uninspiring* 

litdaiwn    Chemistry,     By    G*     H.    Bailey, 

ration*  rewritten   and    enlarged,     528  pp,     (dive.) 

-border  to  emphasise  still  further  the  importance  of 

ryrarrral  methods  of  study,  the  author  has  introduced  into 

Abo  aft  introductory  course  based  upon  a  series  of  simple 

jgned  to  demonstrate  the  leading  principles  of 

Iwory.     The  volume  supplies  successfully  the  require  - 

id  the  syllabus  upon  which  it  is  based, 


Mngt  Bused  on  (he  Central  Principles  of  Agri- 
rancts  Watts  and  William  G.  Freeman,     xi«  + 
iray-J     #«  6J«— In  rural  schools,  where  nature- 
1  the  form  of  an  elementary  course  in  the  principles  of 
*nd  school-gardens  are  available,  this  book  will  lie 
•falaable.      The    subject-matter    has    been    carefully 
,  ar»  that  a  student  working   through   it  will  acquire  a 
I  Uowlcdge  of  essentials,  without  being   mystified  by  un- 
l  details  and  exceptions.     The  instructions  for  practical 
copious  and  precise.     The  first  too  pages  are  devoted 
if  of  the  plant  in  general,  then  come  chapters  on  soil, 
I  and  manures,  flowers  and  fruits,  and  weeds,     A  final 
I  fcali  with  insect  pests,     A  small  number  of  very  clear 
1  adds  to  tfie  value  of  the  book. 

Laboratory  Manual     By   II.    N.   Chute.     Revised 
J67  pp*     (Heath.)     2*.  &/.— In  this  publication  a  few 
fast  edition  (issued  in  1S94)  have  been  omitted, 
1  have  been  added.     Every  problem  has  been  care- 
lcn,  and   the   tables  of  constants  have  been  revised 
volume  forms  a  trustworthy  guide  for  an 
r  coarse  of  experimental  physics, 

Mathematics* 

a/  Gttmetry.      Parts  i>VI.     By  U.S.  Hall  and  F.  H, 

1  442+ xii.   pp.      (Macmillan.)      4*.  6a*,— Parts 

*  combined  into  one  volume,  have  been  noticed  as  they 

s  completed  form  the  book  will  commend  itself 

to  teachers  who,  while  willing  to  give  some  scope  to 

try  and  to  take  advantage  ot  various  relaxations 

and  methods  of  proof,  are  still  inclined  to  keep 

their   divergence   from  the   Euclidean   standard. 

I  purposes  the  course  of  geometry  as  here  presented 

be  found  amply  sufficient  ;  the  exercises  are  for 


the  most  part  simple  and  well  chosen,  and  all  necessary  help  is 
given  to  the  pupil.  The  question  remains  whether  something 
should  not  be  attempted  to  sketch  the  general  lines  of  develop- 
ment so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  role  of  the  axioms  and  postu- 
lates ;  in  other  words,  to  indicate  to  what  extent,  if  any,  geo- 
metry may  be  considered  as  a  science  founded  on  experiment  or 
as  a  system  of  truths  deduced  from  assumed  definitions.  For 
bright  pupils  such  a  discussion  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 
It  would  also  be  in  place  to  take  up  the  theory  of  proportion 
and  the  method  of  limits  so  as  to  complete  the  treatment  of 
these  important  instruments  uf  geometrical  demonstration.  We 
are  confident  that  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  teacher 
and  to  pupil  lo  enter  on  such  an  investigation  as  we  have  sug- 
gested v  at  the  end  of  a  course  like  that  laid  down  in  this  book 
the  pupil's  reasoning  powers  should  l>e  sufficiently  developed  to 
make  this  discussion  possible. 

Clire\i  Shilling  Arithmetic*  viii.-M54  pp.  (Dive.)— This 
book  consists  mainly  of  rules  and  sets  of  exercises,  both  for  oral 
and  for  written  work.  The  general  arrangement  is  thai  adopted 
in  the  other  arithmetical  text  books  of  the  Tutorial  Series,  and 
the  exercises  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  a  school*  Teachers  who  prefer  thai  their  pupils  should 
have  no  aids  to  the  comprehension  of  the  theoretical  foundation 
of  arithmetic,  except  such  as  are  given  in  oral  lessons,  will  rind 
the  hook  adapted  to  their  requirements;  whether  instruction  in 
theory  can  be  adequately  given  by  oral  lessonsalone  is  a  question 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  *  Council "  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  Scheme  B.  Part  I, 
By  T.  B.  Ellery.  46  pp.  (Black.)  Paper  covers,  id,  ;  cloth, 
3d. — An  excel  lent  little  book,  thoroughly  adapted  to  Ihe  needs 
of  beginners-  Tables  arc  given  on  the  inside  pages  of  the 
cover. 

Elementary  Algebra*  Part  IL  By  W,  M.  Baker  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  viL-M77<-46S  +  Jii].4xii,  pp.  (Bell.)  U,  &/.—  Part  I. 
uf  this  algebra  has  already  been  noticed  in  THE  SCHOOL 
World  (vi.t  359),  and  the  features  referred  to  in  that  notice  are 
even  more  clearly  marked  in  this  part.  The  strength  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  exercises  ;  these  are  numerous,  varied,  and  not  too 
difficult,  and  provide  ample  practice  in  algebraic  work  up  u<  the 
exponential  series.  Graphical  work  has  also  a  place,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  Ihe 
solution  by  graphical  methods  of  problems  tfaftt  are  better 
treated  by  ordinary  algebra  1  many  of  the  problems  might  have 
been  omitted  to  leave  room  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  gra* 
pineal  solution  of  equations,  The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  discussion  of  principles.  Chapter  xxxiv,  is  very  in  ad  e  quale, 
considered  as  a  discussion  of  the  Laws  of  Algebra.  The  proof 
Of  the  theorem  of  Art.  208  and  its  extension  in  Art.  334, 
though  ofien  found  in  text-books,  does  not  seem  to  us  lu  be 
satisfactory.  While  the  use  of  the  binomial  theorem  lor  frac- 
tional and  negative  indices  may  well  be  explained  for  the  sake 
of  its  practical  importance,  any  attempt  at  proving  the  theorem 
should  be  postponed  to  a  later  stage  ;  such  proofs  as  are  given  of 
that  theorem  and  of  the  exponential  aod  logarithmic  theorems 
are  of  no  real  value,  and  the  difticuliies  are  not  to  be  overcome 
by  a  note  like  that  on  p,  437.  The  algebra  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended  for  its  examples,  worked  and  unworked,  but  it  is, 
in  our  judgment  decidedly  weak  when  considered  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  algebraic  reasoning. 

Mathematical  Problem  Papers.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
E.M.Radford.  vL  +  203pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
4*.  cV.  net.— This  collection  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
candidates  for  Mathematical  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  C 
containing  fifty  papers ;  each  paper   contains  questions  on  the 
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usual  scholarship  subjects,  the  second  set  including  also  ques- 
tions on  the  Theory  of  Equations  and  the  Differential  Calculus. 
Many  of  the  questions  are  stated  to  be  original,  the  rest  being 
drawn  from  papers  set  at  various  examinations.  Candidates 
for  any  mathematical  examination  in  which  the  work  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  Scholarship  Examinations  referred  to  will  find  the 
collection  very  serviceable  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge  ;  the 
questions  are  of  the  kind  that  figure  in  these  examinations,  and 
are  sufficiently  hard  even  for  the  good  student. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Schoolmaster's  Yearbook  and  Directory, 1 905.  lix.-f  500 
+  558  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  51.— Though  the  first  issue 
of  this  yearbook  appeared  only  at  the  end  of  1902,  it  has  already 
become  indispensable  to  all  educational  workers.  Bulky  as  the 
volume  was  last  year,  this  issue  is  still  larger,  and  the  editor 
will  do  well  to  consider  how  its  size  may  be  kept  within  reason- 
able limits  without  decreasing  its  usefulness.  Most  educationists 
would  probably  most  willingly  dispense  with  the  sections 
entitled  "Publications"  and  "  Bibliography,"  since  this  infor- 
mation is  necessarily  incomplete  and  may  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
After  having  consulted  the  yearbook  continuously  since  its  first 
appearance,  we  are  able  heartily  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  trustworthy  work  of  reference,  and  to  congratulate  the 
editor  upon  the  success  of  his  labours. 

The  Public  Schools  Year-Book,  1905.  Founded  by  Three 
Public-school  Men — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  lxiv.  +623  pp. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.)  2s.  6d.—  This  is  the  sixteenth  year  of 
publication  of  an  annual  we  are  sure  comes  each  year  as  "  a 
boon  and  a  blessing"  to  parents.  The  well-arranged  infor- 
mation about  preparatory  and  public  schools  contained  in  the 
volume  is  just  what  the  anxious  parent  wants  who  wishes  to 
know  where  to  send  his  boys  to  be  educated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

The  Teaching  of  Dynamics  in  Schools. 

I  venture  with  the  greatest  respect  to  question  the  value 
for  schoolmasters  of  some  of  the  contentions  of  Prof.  Minchin  in 
his  important  article  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Dynamics  in  Schools  " 
(The  School  World,  vol.  vi.,  p.  446). 

(a)  Prof.  Minchin  holds  that  experiment  should  not  precede 
theoretical  teaching,  but  should  be  used  as  often  as  possible  to 
verify  the  "anticipations"  of  the  latter.  These  anticipations 
are  to  be  based,  apparently,  exclusively  on  Newton's  Axioms, 
but  Prof.  Minchin  unfortunately  does  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  derivation  of  these  axioms — a  question  not  only  of  the 
highest  intrinsic  interest,  but  (like  the  cognate  one  of  the  origin 
of  the  axiom  of  parallels  in  geometry)  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  teacher.  Only  two  hypotheses  seem  possible  :  either  the 
origin  of  the  laws  of  motion  is  purely  subjective  like  intuitions 
of  space  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  or  else  it  is  to  be  found  in 
our  experience.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  science  the  former 
was  a  view  widely  held,  and  led  to  such  results  as  Descartes' 
deduction  of  the  formula  2  mv  =  const.,  from  considerations  of 
the  perfection  of  God.  Such  a  derivation  of  laws  of  phenomena 
would  hardly  be  accepted  anywhere  nowadays,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Prof.  Minchin  would  admit  Thomson  and  Tail's  statement, 


that  "  these  laws  must  be  considered  as  resting  on  convictio^:^ 
drawn  from  observation  and  experiment,  not  on  intuitive  P^^^, 
ception."  If  this  is  the  case  the  boy  who  uses  his  experime^^ 
to  verify  the  anticipations  of  theory  must,  at  least  in  the  ear^a^ 
stages  of  his  progress,  base  his  anticipations  solely  upon 
experience  and  "convictions"  of  others.  In  advocating 
boys  a  method  of  teaching  which  implies  this  result, 
Minchin  appears  to  me  to  countenance  with  his  great  auth*^ 
the  pedagogic  mistake  which  has  already  cost  us  so  many  t 
Why  have  we  agreed  lately  to  allow  u  experimental  ; 
to  precede  the  formal  development  of  the  subject 
definitions  and  axioms  if  it  is  not  because  we  have  fount 
ineffectively  the  average  boy  deals  with  concepts  which  ! 
not  abstracted  from  genuine  geometrical  experiences  of  1 
and  have  recognised  that  we  cannot  leave  it  to  the  < 
chances  of  life  to  bring  him  at  the  best  time  and  in 
manner  into  contact  with  the  facts  from  which  as  data  oui 
ing  proceeds?  Mutato .nomine,  I  think  that  the 
good  in  mechanics.  I  hasten  to  admit  that  the  idea*^^ 
physical  sciences  is  to  "anticipate  "  the  innumerable 
of  experience  by  deductive  inference  from  "  axioms  "  cz» 
based  upon  as  small  an  empirical  foundation  as  possifeJHr* 
the  moral  of  this  is  (as  Alice's  Duchess  used  to  say) 
ought  to  train  our  pupils  for  their  full  inheritance  of  1 
results  of  time  by  deductions  that  may  have  at  first  the ' 
and  practical  "  character  which  Mr.  Child  admits  in  Elei 
Geometry  (The  School  World,  December,  p.  468),  1 
gradually  become  systematised.  In  short,  for  the  scho 
the  complete  deductive  system  is  the  terminus  ad  quern,  1 
terminus  a  quo, 

I  would  contend,  then,  that,  although  experimental  1 
mechanics  may  with  the  greatest  advantage  be  made  %:. 
the  purpose  which  Prof.    Minchin  allots  to  it,  yet  ititf 
indispensable  function  is  one  which  he  does  not  recognise, 
function  is  to  supply  the  motive  for  the  introduction  and  c 
ment  in  our  teaching  of  those  concepts  and  laws  which  hav"* 
significance  apart  from  the  mechanical  experiences  whibN 
their  business  to  summarise  and  to  interpret.     I  am  rash* 
even  to  confess  my  belief  that  the  concept  of  the 
a  force  should  be  reached  by  the  class  from  an  < 
study  of  the  lever,  theoretical  elaboration  being  sub 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  parallelism  between  the  | 
of  moments  and  the  geometrical  properties  of  vector  j 
I  will  add  that  I  do  not  think  that  this  use  of  experiment! 
open  to  the  censure  which  Prof.   Minchin  so  justly  giwl 
certain  forms  of  "  practical  work." 

(b)  Equilibrium   may  be    logically  only    a  particular 
presenting  no  more  simplicity  than  the  state  of  motion  ;  1 
history  of  science  (a  useful  if  not  infallible  guide)  su 
the  circumstances  of  equilibrium  of  solids  and  fluids  are  ( 
of  scientific  analysis  and  statement  at  an  earlier  stage  of  c 
ment  than  the  circumstances  of  motion.     Elementary  i 
fact,  need  employ  the  notion  of  force  only  in  its  most  I 
case — weight ;  and  need  not  attempt  at  all  the  definition  < 
remote  and  difficult  idea  of  mass,  which  stands  at  the  1 
of  a  system  of  dynamics  based  on  Newton's  Second  Axiom.  *j 

(c)  Finally,  I  would  appeal  to  teachers  to  pay  atte 
"  Newton's  reiterated  and  emphatic  protestations  that  he  ill 
concerned  with  hypotheses  as  to  the  causes  of  phenomena,  $j 
has  simply  to  do  with  the  investigation  and  transformed  I 
ment  of  actual  fads.1*  (Mach's  "  Science  of  Mechanics,"  set 
English  edition,  p.  193.)  The  analyses  of  the  origin  and  ua, 
of  the  conceptions  of  mechanics  which  have  been  carried  cm 
men  who  are  at  once  competent  mathematicians  and  compel 
epistemologists — such  as  Mach  and  Pomcare\  on  the  Contina 
Prof.  Karl  Pearson  and  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  in  Englai 
— have  rendered  obsolete  the  conception  ofa"  science  of  force. 
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The  Place  of  Arithmetic  in  Primary  Education. 

Seeing  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  some  slight  enquiry 
into  the  reasons  given  and  accepted  for  that  inclusion  may 
possibly  be  of  interest.  A  comprehensive  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  subject  shows  that  these  reasons  have  not  always  been 
the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  changed  in  a  most 
radical  manner.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  they  are  two  in 
number,  the  usefulness  of  an  arithmetical  training  per  se,  and 
the  value  of  that  study  as  a  training  for  the  mind.  It  is  in 
the  comparison  of  the  relative  values  of  these  reasons  that 
opinions  have  been  and  remain  at  variance.  There  are  those 
who  still  insist  that  to  equip  a  boy  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
successfully  to  grapple  with  the  practical  problems  in  calculation 
which  he  may  meet  in  his  after  life  is  the  sole  raison  d'itre  of 
an  arithmetical  education.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally 
strong  section  of  educationists  claim  that  it  is  in  the  mental 
discipline  and  training  involved  that  the  value  of  arithmetic 
alone  is  to  be  found.  Socrates  and  the  mathematicians  of 
ancient  Greece  held  the  latter  view.  Cocker  and  Colenso 
filled  their  treatises  with  a  multiplicity  of  cumbrous  commercial 
rules.  We  to-day  are  endeavouring  to  return  to  the  older  idea 
but  are  still  hampered  by  many  conventional  methods.  We 
should  grasp  the  main  idea  that  examples  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves  but  merely  a  means  for  the  fixing  of  the  great 
principles  in  the  child's  mind. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  speed  and  accuracy  of  calculation  are 
substantial  assets  to  a  man  engaged  in  any  business,  and  even  the 
most  mechanical  performance  of  arithmetical  operations  must 
involve  some  mental  training.  There  can,  however,  be  no  com- 
parison with  the  faculty-training  afforded  by  the  intelligent  study 
of  arithmetic.  Indeed  it  gives  to  the  primary  schoolboy  some  of 
the  advantages  which  his  more  advanced  brother  obtains  from  the 
higher  mathematics.  To  obtain  the  full  value  from  the  study  of 
the  subject  the  boy  must  first  grasp  intelligently  those  great  bed- 
rock axioms  on  which  the  whole  structure  has  been  built  up. 
In  no  other  subject  can  we  be  so  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  primary 
principles  nor  can  we  be  so  confident  of  their  stability  throughout 
all  time.  Our  belief  in  the  integrity  of  atoms  may  be  shaken  by 
the  behaviour  of  radium,  and  we  cannot  always  definitely  divide 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  lowest  degree,  but  no  new 
discovery  can  shake  the  axiom  that  "  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  pail"  These  are  the  foundation  stones — on  them  he  should 
be  led  to  build  storey  upon  storey,  taking  nothing  for  granted 
until  he  has  erected  a  fabric  which  is  impregnable,  and  in 
constructing  it  he  will  have  submitted  his  mind  to  a  training 
which  will  benefit  him,  whatever  his  future  calling.  This  surely 
is  a  higher  ideal  than  the  mere  successful  accomplishment  of 
difficult  rules  and  problems. 

Practical  teachers  will  ask,  "  How  is  this  grand  ideal  to  be 
reached  ? "  In  this  small  space  a  scheme  cannot  be  detailed, 
though  a  few  general  ideas  may  show  how  existing  schemes  may 
be  utilised  to  greater  benefit.  The  child  should  take  nothing 
for  granted— and  the  teacher  must  never  in  this  subject  speak 
ex  cathedrd.  Generalise  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  using 
other  scales  of  notation,  other  units,  and  occasionally  letters  in 
lieu  of  figures.  Let  all  methods  be  clearly  understood  and 
eliminate  all  such  hocus-pocus  as  *'  turn  it  upside  down  and 
multiply."  Never  let  children  memorise  a  table  till  they  have 
previously  built  it  up  for  themselves.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
various  rules  should  be  taught  not  as  separate  detached  units 
but  as  component  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

By  these  and  like  means  we  may  raise  arithmetic  from  the 
somewhat  equivocal  position  it  at  present  occupies  and  make  it 
as  educational  a  study  for  the  boy  in  the  standards  as  the  higher 
mathematics  is  to  the  advanced  student. 

P.  Alder- Barrett. 


Dramatic  History. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mere 
history  is  of  less  use  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  re< 
cookery  book.  Without  pausing  for  a  closer  conside 
this  statement,  is  it  not  increasingly  recognised  that  i 
work  of  the  educator  lies  rather  in  the  creation  of  the 
tive  background,  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  than  ir 
parting  of  knowledge  however  valuable ;  and  that 
"  feeling  "  for  a  subject  exists,  all  concerning  it  is  b 
ficial,  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  real  life  of  the 

Many  and  varied  "  atmospheric  "  (if  I  may  be  all 
term)   expedients  must  suggest  themselves  to  the  en 
educator,   especially   in  connection   with  the  subject 
Indeed,  I  only  venture  to  describe  a  simple  experiment 
carried  out  (which  I  had  seen  tried  before  on  somewha 
lines)  in  the  hope  that  I  may  learn  something  of  the  e> 
of   many  who,  like   myself,  are  interested  in   this 
aspect  of  our  work. 

I  had  a  Third   Form  of  fifteen  girls  who  for  two  i 
studied,  and  waxed  eloquent,  as  that  age  does,  over  tl 
tunes  of  the  Stuart  Kings.     In  the  third  term  I  prop< 
dividing  themselves  into  groups  of  two  and  three,  th 
write  and  act  a  few  scenes  illustrative  of  the  period 
gested  a  few  suitable  ones,  and  some  methods  of  arra 
and  read  and  re-read  various  descriptive  passages, 
there  were  limitations,  the  most  important  being  thai 
sonages  must  not  be  introduced,  but  the  characters  rr 
sent  people  living  at  the  lime,  who  should  speak, 
possible,  the  language  of  the  period.     Great  enthu 
energy   was  displayed,  and,  after  a   few   criticisms 
necessary  correction  of  errors,  I  found  myself  standing 
interested  spectator  of  various  '*  mental  adjustments' 
around. 

A  few  brief  quotations  will  best  show  the  nature  o 

done. 

Scene  :  A  House  in  London. 

Characters. 

Princess  Elirabeth  |         Children  of  Ch] 

Prince  Henry         J 

Sir  Walter  Selby A  Courtier. 

Nurse. 

Nurse.  Oh,  deary  me,  what  shall  I  do  !  Here': 
Princess  nearly  dead  with  grief  because  of  her  father 
Prince,  poor  little  soul,  he  doesn't  understand  it  all. 
what  has  happened  to  our  King  ?  .  .  .  I  sadlj 
wicked  man  Cromwell  will  not  rest  until  he  has  made 
the  King.     Here  comes  Sir  Walter  Selby. 

Sir  Walter.     Hail,  mistress. 

Nurse  (curtseying).     Hail,  sir. 

Sir  Walter.  I  bring  sad  news.  His  most  gracio 
King  Charles  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  a  few  houi 

Nurse.  Alack,  sir  I  What  shall  we  do  ?  Hei 
Princess  Elizabeth  will  break  her  heart. 

Sir  Walter  (sitting  down).  I  know  'tis  cruel  tc 
children,  but  I  would  see  them,  nurse,  for  I  have  n 
them. 

Nurse.     I   will   bring    them,    sir.     (Exit  Nurse. 
(Enter  Princess  Elizabeth.) 

Elizabeth.  Good  day,  Sir  Walter  ;  nurse  tells  me 
news  of  my  dear  father  ;  'tis  sad,  your  face  tells  me  & 

Sir  Walter  (kissing  her  hand.)     .     .     . 


Scene  :  A  large  room  in  Sir  Robert  Penler's  1 
Characters. 

Sir  Robert  Penler  A  rich  me 

Henry  Penler  Sir  Rober 

Sir  Robert  (looking  up  from  reading  a   book).     I 
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ci's  voice  ;  I  hope  he  is  disappointed  in  the  new 

[Henry  enter*,) 
ras  splendid,  father ;  you  ought  to  have  been  there 

king*     .     .     * 

James  is  Scotch  and  will  surely  favour  Scotch 
ibraen  will  be  put  over  Englishmen,  and  English 
c  put  aside  for  Scotch  ones. 
jt  roy  father,  I  think  thou  art  wrong  there* 
ely  will  be  tired  of  Scotland,  and  eager  to  please 
at  and  people,  so  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  Scot* 
tele  from  the  English  throne. 

But  consider,  my  son  i  Who  can  do  so  much 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  did  ?  Who  will  serve  James 
Drake  and  many  others  served  the  Queen  ? 

be  last  week  of  term,  the  headmistress,  the  staff, 
forms  were  invited  to  a  short  entertainment  in  the 
jom,  A  screen,  an  odd  table,  and  a  chair  or  two 
scenery ;  and  a  few  head -dresses,  including  a 
feather,  and  an  opera  cloak,  furnished  the  ward- 
«ger,  young  actor  authors  then  went  through 
mef  displaying  an  originality  in  conceplion  and 
■h  excited  much  interest  and  some  amusement. 
I  that  this  particular  period  will,  at  any  rate,  be 
nildren  who,  in  their  early  teens,  have  jun  reached 
ate  age  when  deadening  and  conventionalising 
fren,  alas,  play  their  part  in  the  mental  life.  If 
nth  os  [asm  aie  I  hen  allowed  to  die  out,  who  will 
Itar  fires  ? 

Clara  A.  Warden, 

I  Certificates  as  Leaving  Certificates, 

tative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 

certificate  for  pupils  of  fifteen  years  and  under, 
eived  not  less  than  three  years'  instruction  in  a 
go!. 

■gelations  for  Secondary  Schools  "  the  Board  nf 
mainly  concerned  with  a  "course  of  general 
Lending  over  at  least  four  years ,J  and  ending  at 
uf  sixteen.  This  undoubted  ly  reptesents  a  section 
all  higher  schools,  and  the  whole  or  the  work  of 
of  schools.  Why,  then,  institute  an  examination 
:e  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ?    The  parent  will  think 

that  when  a  child  has  obtained  a  junior  certificate 
his  school  life.  Give  a  certificate  at  fifteen,  and 
ght  have  stayed  to  sixteen  will  leave.  If  the 
te  had  no  relation  to  age,  but  was  a  guarantee  of 
cation  of  one  or  other  of  a  variety  of  types*  it 
I  as  a  leaving  certificate  by  the  type  of  school 
iplaced  by  the  Board  in  issuing  regulations,  and 

a  powerful  weapon  to  be  used  in  inducing  the 
r  the  child  to  finish  the  course. 
I  to  schools  in  which  education  is  continued  up  to 
leteen,  the  note  struck  by  the  Board  in  its  regula- 
more  uncertain.  It  looks  a  pan  such  schools  as 
>  the  universities/1  No  doubt  they  do  lead  a  few 
niversities  %  but  does  not  every  master  and  mis- 
o  keep  as  many  as  possible,  who  are  not  going  up 
ties,  for  this  higher  stage  of  education,  because  it 
age  of  about  seven i e en  that  the  mind  develops  and 
to  adult  lines  of  thought.     If  the  senior  certificate 

certificate  for  these  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
Is  in  which  education  is  carried  on  to  the  age  of 
ineteen,  would  it  not  be  useful  as  a  means  of 
its  to  give  their  children  this  higher  school  educa- 
d  almost  certainly  be  so  in  the  case  of  girls.     But 
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if  it  were  a  leaving  certificate  for  this  type  of  school  it  must 
recognise  the  specialisation  of  Sixth  Forms. 
St.  Felix  School,  Soutbwold.  Iff,  I.  Gardiner. 

The  Text-Book  In  the  Teaching  of  Science. 

With  the  article  in  your  November  issue  on  the  use  of  text- 
books in  science  classes  I  found  myself  in  agreement  to  a 
limited  extent,  Living  several  miles  from  the  school  in  which 
I  work,  I  am  left  night  after  night  with  large  piles  of  note- 
books to  correct.  To  carry  them  home  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  no  time  is  allowed  in  school  hours  for  corrections.  Even 
the  dinner  hour  does  not  prove  long  enough  for  the  task.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  the  greatest  relief  to  the  over-worked 
teacher  of  science  to  provide  bis  classes  with  textbooks.  It  is 
especially  helpful  in  a  large  class  which  Is  doing  practical  work, 
for  some  boys  arc  sure  to  get  the  work  done  more  quickly  than 
the  average  boy  of  the  class,  while  others  lag  behind.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  class  together,  since  to  do  this  means 
that  the  able  boys  are  kept  back,  while  the  dullards  are  hurried 
over  the  work  without  properly  understanding  it.  Thus  the 
plan  of  explaining  the  work  at  the  bcRinning  of  the  period  seems 
to  break  down. 

There  is,  however,  the  great  danger  that  the  use  of  text- 
books should  help  the  boy  in  his  constant,  though  unconscious 
attempt  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  himself.  In  the 
first  place,  when  a  boy  is  using  a  book  of  instruction  for  prac- 
tical work,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
blindly  without  in  ihe  least  understanding  what  he  is  trying  to 
find  out.  I  have  many  times  gone  up  to  a  boy  and  asked  him 
what  he  is  aiming  at  in  the  experiment,  to  be  met  with  the 
honest,  if  somewhat  staggering  reply,  •'  Please,  sir,  I  don't 
know."  To  avoid  this  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  making  every 
boy  write  before  he  begins  his  work  a  clear  account  of  what  he 
is  aiming  at. 

Secondly,  when  theoretical  text-books  are  in  use,  there  is  the 
great  danger  that  boys  (sometimes  in  order  to  gain  frill  marks) 
should  read  ahead  and  find  out  what  results  they  ate  to  expect 
in  their  pracikal  work.  The  result  is  that  the  spirit  of  enquiry, 
in  the  excitement  of  which  the  value  of  practical  work  partly  lies, 
is  completely  killed,  while  the  effort  of  thinking  out  what  the 
remit*  of  the  practical  work  mean  is  evaded.  This  danger  I 
see  no  easy  way  of  avoiding. 

Leeds  Grammar  School,  G-  C.  Doninuton. 

Registration  of  Teachers,  Column  B. 

You  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  fact,  sufficiently 
notorious,  that  the  assistant- masters  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  larger  grammar-schools  have  shown  no  great  anxiety  to  get 
their  names  on  the  Register  of  Teacher*.  In  view  of  the  early 
expiration  of  the  "days  of  grace,"  may  I  call  your  readers' 
attention  to  the  following  facts? 

In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  some 
modification  has  become  necessary  in  almost  every  scheme 
governing  any  endowed  school  in  England.  However  trivial 
the  modification  may  be,  if  it  only  adds,  say,  a  single  repre- 
sentative governor,  it  gives  the  Hoard  of  Education  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  whatever  "clauses  of  common  form1*  happen 
to  be  fashionable  at  the  moment.  Now,  among  the  clauses  in 
favour  just  now  is  one  that  runs :  "  The  headmaster  (to  be 
appointed)  shall  be  a  graduate  *  .  •  *  &c«,  ami  shaft  bt  a 
Rtgiitirai  Ttarhet" 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  for  the  future  practically  no  head- 
masters will  be  appointed  to  endowed  or  municipal  schools  in 
England  who  are  not  registered  teachers,  and  so  all  secondary 
teachers  of  standing  ought  lo  see  that  their  names  get  on  the 
Register  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

G,  C.  Chamarks, 
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A.  Dumas,  "Jacomo." 

In  your  number  for  last  month  there  is  a  short  notice  of  the 
little  text  which  I  edited  for  Nutt's  Series  of  Short  French 
Readers  (A.  Dumas,  "  Jacomo.") 

The  reviewer  suggests  that  the  old-fashioned  spelling  in  such 
words  as  araens,  halt  tans,  confians,  should  be  dropped . 

I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  he  has  overlooked  the  note 
on  fragmens  (p.  38),  which  explains  how  the  /  crept  in  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  reminds  the  reader  that  the 
Remit  des  deux  Mondes  still  adheres  to  the  old  spelling  in  this 

respect. 

Frank  Walton. 

I  had  not  overlooked  the  note  to  which  Mr.  Walton  refers. 
In  printing  a  sixteenth-century  text  it  would  be  absurd  to 
modernise  the  spelling  ;  but  in  dealing  with  a  nineteenth-century 
author  I  think  it  best  to  give  the  standard  spelling  of  our  day. 
We  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  correctness  of  spelling  on  the 
part  of  our  pupils,  and  deviations  of  this  kind  have  an  unsettling 
effect.  I  feel  confident  that  Dumas  himself  would  not  retain 
this  obsolete  feature  if  he  were  alive  and  saw  an  edition 
through  the  press. 

Your  Reviewer. 


THE  STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGICS  BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  School  World  Club. 

Book  for  Study. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,     By  R.  H.  Quick.    (Long- 
mans, 1902.)    3s.  6d. 

Weekly  Divisions  of  the  Book. 


Week  I.     Chapters  I.-III. 

(inclusive). 
II.     Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
|!  III.    Chapters  VI.-VIII. 

(inclusive). 
„     IV.  &  V.    Chapters  IX.  and  X. 
VI.    Chapter  XL 
VII.   Chapter!  XII.  and 
XIII. 


Week  VIII.   Chapters  XIV.  and 

"  I&xi'}ChapterXVL 

XII.    Chapter  XVII. 
„       XIII.    Chapters  XVIII.  and 

„        XIV.    Chapters     XX.  and 

XV.     Chapter'  XXII.  and 
Appendix. 

Comments  and  Questions  on  the  reading  of  Weeks  VI.,  VII., 
and  VIII.,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editors  on  or  before  February  15. 

Selected   Comments    on   Chapters  VI.-X.   (inclusive). 

Chapter  VII.,  Section  4. — The  saying  attributed  by  Marcel 
to  Talleyrand,  "  Les  Mithodes  sont  les  mattres  des  mattres"  is 
beginning  now  to  represent  the  opinion  of  teachers  themselves. 
The  "  unintelligent  traditional  routine"  of  which  Quick  wrote 
no  longer  satisfies  many  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  but 
the  growth  of  enthusiasm  for  improved  methods  is  surely  slower 
than  it  need  be  ?  Too  much  time  and  energy  are  given  still  to 
demands  for  larger  salaries  and  more  secure  tenure.  Teachers 
have  not  realised  that  if  they  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Educa- 
tion, these  things  will  be  added  unto  them. — R.  Rosevear. 

Chapter  VIII.,  Sections  3-4. — There  is  some  satisfaction  to 
an  ordinary  schoolmaster  in  finding  that  a  master  in  education 
like  Mulcaster  was  very  human,  betraying  all  sorts  of  little 
failings.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  wait  until  one  is  perfect 
beiore  engaging  in  educational  research.  Whatever  his  weak- 
nesses, Mulcaster  was  as  near  a  complete  understanding  of  the 


aims  of  education  as  any  of  our  twentieth-century  lead< 
more  the  old  books  on  education  are  studied,  the  < 
becomes  that  we  have  not  improved  much  on  M 
teachings. — A.  Timmings. 

Chapter  IX.,  Section  2. — It  seems  to  me  that  mos 
reforms  could  be  included  very  satisfactorily  under  o 
headings  given  by  Quick  as  characteristic  of  the  "  In  no 

Section  5. — It  is  instructive,  too,  to  learn    that   in 
time  just  as  now  women  took  the  lead  in  everything 
mised  to  improve  education. — H.  A.  Weekes. 

Chapter  X. — Comenius  ought  to  be  better  k 
modern  schoolmasters.  He  at  least  was  a  "  p 
teacher  talking  of  education.  He  cannot  be  dispose* 
mere  theoriser,  with  only  a  small  experience  as  a  privj 
Everybody  agrees  now  with  some  of  the  principles  f 
Comenius  fought,  though  he  advocated  them  at  the  p 
general  well-being.  It  should  prove  a  tonic  to  the  di 
dominie  of  to-day,  who  does  as  little  as  possible  becau 
clares  he  is  appreciated  so  inadequately,  to  read  of  the  ti 
through  which  Comenius  lived, — which,  nevertheles 
way  interfered  with  his  endeavours  to  establish  educa 
science.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  old  masters 
tion  the  fervour  of  the  prophets  which  made  all  strivi 
while.  They,  at  least,  did  not  consider  earnest  enthusii 
"  bad  form."  —A.  T.  Simmons. 

Learning  was  never  to  be  made  a  drudgery.  Yet  is  not  d 
or  hard  daily  routine,  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  c 
formation,  as  well  as  to  success  in  after  life?  Yet* 
eliminate  it  from  all  kinds  of  learning  now-a-dajs.  C 
model  lessons  most  beautifully  and  clearly  arranged 
attempt  to  make  knowledge  more  capable  of  being  1 
without  effort.  Surely  this  is  a  weak  spot  in  our  teadw 
pet  theory  is  that  three  things  are  essential  in  educatio 
healthy,  and — so  far  as  consistent — a  happy,  environm 
physical  and  mental.  (2)  Plenty  of  work,  without  over 
always  try  to  instil  into  my  pupils  that  a  love  of  on 
difficulties  is  a  British  characteristic.  (3)  A  high  ides 
keeps  growing  as  the  pupil  advances  towards  it. — L. 
Jones. 

Note.— The  "  Mutual  Aid  "  column  is  held  over  until  next  mom 
want  of  space. 
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FRONT  METHOD. 

-Mutant*  Hi  all  ages  can  bent  learti  many 
when  these  hnve  btiMicarefLiily 
:  mi  q{  Hi-  typical  scenery  ol  virion* 
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_  -aphlc  views  of  Messrs.  Underwood 
nat  1  tiave  leen,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  this 
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*.ey  are  not  to  be  fomid  sUMMfl  Oil  t»-<inmry  run  Of 

J.    LL    REYXOLUH,  B..V  (MLWSj, 

lecturer  on  i  f'#e#ru  pk  jr  i  #  U  f  w*  « < 
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pujuL^  10  make  their  own 

nt  tlu*y  iuay  Oeable  to  n-1'  our  rritLraiiuLinl 
he*."    Tbin  method  ol  UIiihI  ration  m 

tkt  -..I    tint   pleUirtui  iin-l  ordinary 

IT    SAVE&    TiMK    AN  l»    PHO- 
Or  HEAL  EDUCATIONAL  THAI  XING  FUR 
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>ply  a  limited  noinber  of  lantern  93ultw  lUtaflttmUltf 
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m  direct  photographs  taken  brj 
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•»i|*imdejit>f  are  lining  our  q|ii**>j   in   LUllstrsUJ  tln'ir 
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WOOD   &   UNDERWOOD 

(School  Department), 

TREET.  REGENT   STREET,    LONDON,   W. 


IOL  BOTANY 

-   m  Primary  and  Stfenmlary  ^rho'l* 

is  of  Specimens  of  Various 
id  other  Botanical  Objects. 


1  in 


Om 


i  call  <  -i  Specially  Prepared  Porous 

mg  and  Preserving  Botanical  Specimen*,     It 
i  i irrj i iiH.r>   Blotting  r*ij"T,  in  Lliixl  jt  j-i  mtiih  in  ore 
in  fr»^  ltmu  any  wntwiiimre*  likely  to 
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LENKAMP  &  CO.,  LTi 

Street,  Finsbury  Square,  LON  DOW,  E*C* 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK  FOR  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE   EQUtPMEHT  AND 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
Large &YQt  cloth  gilth  contaioiiiK  :m  pp.,  wrii  fOti  III riftl ration*,  25a.  net. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Planning,  Arrangement,  and  Fitting  of 
Da j  and  Boarding  Schools. 

Having  Special  Keoahu  to  School  Discipline, 

OaaaJtiBAXXOff,  and  Educational  Rkqui  regents, 

By    FELIX    CLAY,    B.A.,    Architect. 

The  School  World*  -"la  Uta  erahtteftt  and  the  schoolmaster  alike  it 
will  jn  i\  liable  ami  -J;  (if  r^fer^TJce.     Every  type  of  Hen'oinlsry  and 

elemental  >  tcbOQl  Is  falls  i  Hit  crated  eod.  ede^tutrely  aeacribt*! There  HI 

rtiaent  to  m  irfdfl  range  of  ■fuhJe^tH  opon  which  in*  readrr 
Mi.iV  iM-l  n*in  |.ri.in].t  unci  tnutwortfij  inlbrtDation 

The  Spectator*—"  Mr.  Clay  han  made  a  thorough  stuily  of  elm  ml 
and  in  tela  hfudacKHe  Tolotue  0vei  um  a  roenpleU  survey  of  the-  lttt^si 
.i.^p  l<,]iii  ,  nt.  od  tha  art  of  building  sicIktoIh  in  tbia  country  and  abroad. 
Tbe  author  has  a  thorough  conapTPheDMion  of  bift  sobj<«t,  and  hta  lurid  »ttd 
ur-Hll-iHu^trjiU'l  Vfiluinr  will  be  luiliepooHsole  tu  all  who  h»ve  tu  dtel  with 
ilii>  br.i  *  iiehuolfi,  whlljit  we  should  gladly  see  its  peruoal  made 

n.  oeeastfary  ooadltion  fur  holding  the  office  of  manager/' 


V  Detailed  Prospectus  *ent  on  receipt  of  a  pomt  card. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94,  High  Holborn*  London. 

im«  AMKHHAN  KULCATIUNAL  JOUUNAI 

(l  NAT  ORE- STUDY     REVIEW/* 

ClftCULAR  OM  Ai  ^Ln:*TroN. 

Alw"  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  "and  other  American  Jbln. -nli.mal 
Josntls.      New   Batik  €af«lugue  reaily. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOK  AGENCY. 

10.  A  vondalo  BOSH,  CROYDON 


ACCUMULATORS 

suitable  for  laboratory  use. 


i&  rife 


OPEN  TYPE, 


LA  ROE 
CAPACITY. 


PLATES 

4    4tn. 

fully  formed. 

GOOD 
YALUE. 


THESE  AC0UMULATOB8  ARE    EASILY  LOOKED 

AFTEB  AND  CAN    BE    MOUNTED    IN   PORTABLE 

WOODEN    TBAYB    TO    FORM    2-GELL,    3-CELL    or 

4-CELL    BATTERIES* 

PRICE  OF  SINGLE  CELL,  7  plates,  30  A.L  capacity,  10/6. 

WRITE  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue ;  it  will 
be  sure  to  interest  you* 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

SARDINIA  STREET,  LONDON*  W.C. 
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H.M.    DOCKYARD   SCHOOLS. 

On  April  Tat,  thi*r*  will  L*  »everal  vacaneifc*  for  ASSlSTAST 
MASTERS  In  H.*L  Dockyard  School*.  Salary  cl.10T  rfctlna:  by  £10  per 
annum  to  £100,  villi  j^nnion,  and  with  cluvnre  of  ml  ret  ion  for  promotion 
to  Senior  Mastership  Appointment  to  be  fo**Id  for  the  Ilnl  year  on 
pronation^  Candidates  muat  be  wrllijiuiliriH  In  HaUtttniatLc*  noil  Apoltel 
Mechanic*.  Thane  with  Liburatory  vTfmrifti.ee  &uri  practical  knowtalfte  of 
eleetrtdty  preferTH.  EricVnes  or  ability  to  Uach  Important.  tfrWted 
candidates  may  be  required  to  a&ttafy  thr  Civil  Servlc*  ComninAloneni  by 
]A*#inpr  jih  examination  if  thnv  Jo  not  porfsra  Uuivnuly  dfKTvea  ut  other 
r»rfj|mi»ed  errdrntialw. 

Application*,  with  partir  ular*  of  *«<",  train  tnc  and  experience,  copies 
of  not  mora  than  four  testimonial*,  ant!  tb+*  nanif*  of  two  referee*,  lo  be 
sent  to  HKCRETAKY  (Q.  Admiralty,  Whitehall.  S,W,,  by  FVuMmry  *■ 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL,  Sessional  Courses 
are  organised  far  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific*  Inter- 
mediate  Art*,  Intermixliste  Bdance,  Intermediate  Divinity  (B.D.)  and 
B.A.  and  F13c.  liefrrw  Examination*  of  tbs  Uaivtnity  of  London,  for  the 
Cambrilffa  Higher  l>>cal  Kxemtnatinna,  and  for  the  Training  of  Seenn-ierj 
Teechera.  Composition  Pee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  aMl  IS**  per 
session.     Elcjd  Oration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Year*'  Counaea  are  arranged  for  Ctvll,  H  Ining,  Mechanical, 
and  Elertrical  Knj^ioeeriog,  and  Couraea  for  Studenu  Jutaadfog  to  beeoma 
Architect*  and  aurveyora, 

The  College  ta  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  Suglaad  which  pro- 
videa  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  la  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor. 

For  full  Information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
application.      JAM Ka  RAFTKR.  Kegmtrar  and  aecrefanr 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

A   TRAINING   COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN    TEACHERS 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  pn. feasiotial  training 
or  Secondary  T«ach*»r*, 

The  Omr*e  includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma, 
the  Ckmbridge  Ttncher'a  Certificate,  and  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the 
Uni  vanity  of  London, 

Far  instruction  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  the  Students 
attend  the  Lectures/  of  the  University  Header  in  Education*  The 
Practical  work  la  Teaching  In  School*  and  demonstration  les&omi,  Ac^  l* 
nndnr  the  *np*rvf*ian  of  the  Principal  and  Staff  of  the  Mall.  ParticuJars 
aa  to  quail  Heat  tons  for  adnriaaton,  Scrmlanirji'M*  Ac,  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Principal,  Miss  MacxtEmx^MiTH,  CherweU  Hell, 
Oxford,  or  the  Bom  See,  Miaa  ManoAKtr  BxH-nabd,  High  Hall, 
Wlmbome, 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHB 


Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  1 

Collage  of  Preceptorv  Headj&jetreeeea  Association,  Associate 
Assistant-Mistresses,  and  Private  Schools '  Association.  > 
Addrm*— 74,  Go  win  S***rr,  Lo*ookt  W.fl 
Jfoeirtmr-Miaa  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 
Thle  Agency  baa  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  T 
to  find  ifork  without  unnecessary  cost.     AH  lees  have  therefor 
calculated  on  the  lowest  basks  to  cover  the  working  expense*. 

Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  rt 
Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  invited  to  apply 
Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  School*  and  Private  Ft 
Visiting  Teachers  for   Music,  Art,  and  other  apecial  subjects; 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;   Kindergarten  and  other  Teacl 
on  the  Registert  and  every  endeavour  ia  made  to  supply  anitaoh 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
Office  hours— o.ao  a,m,  to  5.30  p.m.     Home  for   Interviews  at 
10.80  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  1  p.m.  to  &  p.m. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MAST; 

3t  Southampton  Stukbt,  Bloom&bvbv  Squuk,  WJC 
TxLECXAJts  :  "  Educato&io,  Loudon." 

***ti?w— X*r.  F.  TAYLOR,  MA,  (Cantab^ 

Low  comiotsuoos.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters   having   vacancies  on   their    staffs   and 
seeking  appointments  ate  asked  to  communicate  with  the 

Office  hour*,  to  a.m.  10  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10a.m.  to  z  p.nv  1st 
generally  between  these  hours  or  by  special  appointment. 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHI 

V-*  ssi  Cjiaven  STaxsrr,  Cha*img  Cio&s,  W,C 

iT*ftJtr*f>Aic  Addrttt—*1  DlDASKALOS,    LOWDOW.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Loots*  R rough,  late  Registwr  of  the  T 
Gnild1  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Ti 
Training  and  Registration  Society t  &c. 

Mhu  BkoocjK  supplies  University  Giad nates,  Trained  and  Cert 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  T 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  aa  Engl 
Foreijrn  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  ii  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected 


W.  6.  PYE  &  CO.,  "Grata"  Works,  Cambridge  (England 


*N  IDEAL  OPTICAL  BENCH 

WITH 

GEOMETRIC  SLIDE. 

COMPLETE     AS     SHOWN, 

£3  10/-. 


Exceptional  value  in 
stantiaf  well  made  Ph 
Apparatus.  Large  Stock 
si  stance  Boxes,  "Coils,  ( 
nometers  and  other  Ele< 
Apparatus,  also  apparat 
teaching  Magnetism, 
Optics  and  Sound. 


SOLE    MAKERS    OF 

Murray's  Patent  Antflemeter. 

Hlbbert's   Patent   Magnetic   Bal- 
ances, Ac,  Ac. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Pamphlets  post  free. 


MACMILLAN'S   LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

By    H.    S.    HALL,    M.A.,    sand    W.    H.    STEVENS,    Bff.J*. 

LESSONS    IN    EXPERIMENTAL    AND    PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY.       By   h 

IIai.i,,  M.A.,  and  F.  II.  Stk.vrns,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CALCULUS.    Based  on  Graphical  Methods.    By  Georc 

Gihm>n,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.    Crown  8vo, ; 

SCIENCE   OF   COMMON    LIFE    (Being  a  New   Edition   of   "  Experimental  Hygiene)." 
A.  T.  Simmons,  H.Sc.  (Lond.),  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  and  E.  Stenhouse,   B.Sc.  (L 
Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.     Illustrated.     Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MACMIIiLiAN*a     PRIMARY     SERIES.- ME  HIT    VOLUME. 

s^MILE    ET    HELENE.      A  French  Primer.     By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer.     Grammatical    Exei 

by  M.  L.  Choi* vii. i.k.     Gl«>he  8vo,  is 
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FBOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 
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Assistants  seeking  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  stating  their 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  filed  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate*,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PEN8ION    AND    ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
.  particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments  can  always  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 
office  hours  (10  to  4  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  1). 


CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 
35,  Cbavkn  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 
{TeUgrmfhic  Address— u  Didaskalos,  London.") 
Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Brough,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teachers' 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c 

Miss  Brough  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

UNIVEBSITY    OF    LONDON. 
Goldsmiths'  College,  New  Cross. 

The  following  appointments  will  shortly  be  made  in  the  department 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  which  will  be  opened  on  September  28th, 
1005:— 

(a)    A  Vice-Principal  and  Master  of  Method. 

(6)    A  Vice-Principal  and  Mistress  of  Method. 

The  Salary  attached  to  each  post  will  be  £500  per  annum,  without 
residence.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  6th. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal,  University  of 
London,  South  KehHington,  S.W. 

ARTnUR  W.  RUCKER,  Principal. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEI 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LANI 


DAY 


BVBNIMO    CLJ 


UMYBR8ITY    OF   LOMDOM.— Complete   Courses   of  Inst 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees. 
SCHICK  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  with  Practical  Work.  W< 

Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physics,  Biolo 

and  Botany),  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  Cc 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic,  Psychology 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  I  tali 

Dutch,  English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
COHJOIKT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemist 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting, 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Offl< 
Prospectus  Fret.    Calendar  Od.  (by  post  Sd.)  on  application  to  th 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR   WC 

(University  of  London.) 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  each  tenable  for  three  years 
College  for  Women,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June, 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN  Vl 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  an 
The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinath 

Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London 

bridge,  held  annually  in  December. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  School  Hygiene  is  held  on  Friday  A 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COL1 

FOR    WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Soholarshi 
to  £60,  and  several  Bursaries  of  £30,  tenable  for  three  years,  at 
will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  Examination  to  be  held  fn 
to  July  8th,  11*05.  Names  must  be  entered  before  June  1st. 
prepares  Students  for  London  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxford  1 
animations.    Inclusive  fee,  £90  a  year. 

The  Easter  Term  begins  on  April  29th. 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  i 
Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefleld  Green,  Surrey. 


XJHIYER8ITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scien 
mediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity 
B.  A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of  Lond 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  4 
session.    Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Tears'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  1 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  inteadinf 
Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England 
vides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  supervision 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forward 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACJ 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teac 
College  of  Preceptors,  Headmistresses'  Association,  Assoc! 
Assistant- Mistresses,  Private  Schools'  Association  ax 
Welsh  County  Schools'  Association.) 
Address— 74,  Gowbb  Strkr,  London,  W.C. 
Registrar—  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 
This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enablio 
to  And  work  without  unnecessary- cost.     All  fees  have  thei 
calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expense 
Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parent 
Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  invited  to  a] 
Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Privat 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subject 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  T 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  rait 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
Office  hours — 9.80  a.m.  to  5.80  p.m. 
Hours  for  interviews— 10.80  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  6  p 
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BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

*EW     EDUCATIONAL     WORKS, 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  READER3. 

i  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

Aniliur  of  '  ■  -  .    KurorKuiiL  HiJtorj"  Jt<\.,  &c 

id  M :i[iv     IH  n>K  [.,  Uh 
■  «k    It.  Th./  LUncov^ry  of  Nrw 
III  .  The  Aw*ketiln«  •>(  Europe,  U.  <H.    BOOK 
th  of  I  lie   B 
>  *!fct  iwrj  of  the  World"  (Prl*o  Edition),  oonipl 
t*o  volume,  la  M.  ii"t  eacli. 

/i  M.*   about, 

HE  WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD 

IN  TWO  BOOSE 

:,stfly.    12h  paR*1*,  with  40  [1 1  uat  rations    Pric**  10<L 
.  itli  numerous  Illustration* 

KWOOD'S    LITERATURE    READERS 

.  M,A,,  B>.  i'mfesdoi  of  Education  In 

Uni  varsity  of  Load 

Bt»OK   II  ,  pp.  -JT.'i,  pi  ice  la, 
jfi  acici..  uncii  in.  ltd.     BOOK  IV,  pp.  Wl,  |>ri«  1*,  »id. 

JUST  PUBLISH  ICO. 
ELECTIONS.     B)  Diik,  M.A.    Sn.  ft*. 

EJIONTH  S     ENGLISH    DICTION  AR  If.       Pronouncing, 
An  entirely  w-w  edition,      Hi 
I,  School  and  College  Edition.    Cruwn  8vo,  1,100  pp., 
.  Handy  School  Edition*  Ifliuo,  U, 

b  col  nun   of    wonh,  ind 

dafluitfofi,  high  worth— a*  ■  coaclat, 

ill  ifrtfjfuiy  of  the  moat  luerul  rorablee  in  the  Eugllftb 

READER    FOR    TECHNICAL.    SCHOOLS. 

TOBY   OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      13>  J,  Lm, 

■  ■ 
XES   OP    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      By  the  *ame, 

PHRASING.  ANALYSIS,  AND  CORRECTION  OF 
(TCNCBS,      By   I)     M    J,    Jamkh,    M.A.<   Gordon   Be 
'.I/,     i*  >  FttrU,  ftti.  each. 

CHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  (Chaucer  to  the  IWnnl  hay),     Hy 
V     In  Two  Pacta,  fia.  each,    Un-  Volume,  **,    Pi  tie 

JT  LATIN  READER.    With  Not  «w«  E^m-.^  ami  VnoeT-u. 
Bj  K.  P.  WlLaoi,  MA.,  Pettes  Collpffa,     Crown  Kvo,  I*.  6d, 
LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE  (with  Vocabulary), 

u-.>,  Mi.    2*.  <VL    Alao  in  Two  tv  m  -l.. 

B  LATIN   PROSE.    IJ>  K.  t\  Wn  i  -.  MA.     a*.  nd. 
M  LATIN   PROSE,     Dy  11.  W.  AuhiM,  MA.     Sk.  tkt. 
:R  LATIN   UNSEENS,    By  the  aim*, 
R  LATIN    UNSEENS.  Ith  Introduction,  by 

l*1  Matter,  0 if la'  High  School,  Glasgow.    Sa. 

KW0OD8    ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS, 
K-GALLIC    WAR    Books  I.-lll      In.  fti.     C^SAR 
,LlCWAR,8oohsIV..Y.    i        I     CAESAR-GALLIC 
R,  eonki    VI„  YII.     In.  lid.     With  or  without  vocabulary. 
•HON     ANABASIS,  Book!  I.,  IT     W  0,1     HORACE 
>ES.  Books  III,,  IV.     La,*l.     LIVY-Book   XXY1II. 

t  ACCIDENCE.    For  Use  in  Pr.  juratory  and  Public  Hi  1 la, 

tuaauiLiD,  MA.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  former  Ly 

E5SENIAN  WARS.    An  E I  en  ie  ntary  Greek  1  (ea<  I  er.     By 

*^         i.r  1-1. 


BENCH  VERBS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS.     By  A.  .?, 

1ST     BOOK     OF        FREE     COMPOSITION"     IN 
SWCH,     Hy     i     Ki'VuM^  Man^iin,   B.^s-1...   Itov.il  Ac.-nkmu-al 


K 


HILDRENB    GUIDE    TO    THE    FRENCH    LAN- 

iCE.     Hv  AvMt  ;.  O.  Paaaiu.     In. 

'ANERJUNGLINGE.  >t  Life  in  a  OaoVt  Co-Haw, 

■-4NMKL      Edited  with  Vocabulary  ami  Note*  l^y  J, 
ri  Grammar  School.    fia. 

ELEMENTARY     LESSONS    IN    CHEMISTRY. 

,  M   \. ,  Ht-ud  M.i^i   r,  O^kliaiu  iteliooL     Illuat rated, 

ANIC  TABLES,  WITH  MOTES  AND  EQUA- 
IE.  By  II  M  ItMPAyt,  li.Sr..  Science  Master,  Borough 
mbJ  {School,  fihrewnbury.     Crown  Svo.    la. 


tUtmai  L*iaJtfju<  «mj  pafifra  on  apptivaiinn  li3— 

VILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

44t  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH  . 

and  17,   PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  EC 


74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London, 

Invite  Iwiuirirs  i'rottt  (ho$B  net* king 


Photographic  Reproductions 


Of  the  Highsst  Possible  Excellent*. 


THE  COMPANY'S   PROCESSES- 

Autotype  Solar  (Carbon) 

Autotype  Mechanical  (Collotype). 

A  u  to-G  ra  vuro    ( Cop  ye  rplato    K  agm  V- 

tag}. 
ARE   EMPLOYED    BY 

The  Trustee*  of  the  British  Mu^um. 
The  Local  <imerniiieiit  Board. 
Many     Learned     Societiea,     Leading 
Publisher*,  and  Artists  of  Repute. 


tijomplu  of  Work  may  bt  i^ipictttl  atid  all 

Tbe  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  L0N0ON.  W.C. 


SCHOOL: 

A     Mbft&J  Mamai  Thought  atui  Progress 

Edited   by   R.    Bt    LATTIMER,    MA 

No.  is,  MARCH,    1905-     6d,   net, 

Practice  and  Precept 

The  Assistant  Master:   has  He  a  Future?    II. 
By  "OtfGl  ONI  Of  TUKU. 

Scottish  Secondary  Teachers'   Association:    Presi- 
dent's Retiring  Address, 

Education  Day  by  Day. 

The   Teachers'    Forum  :    Method   in   Mathematical 
Teaching.     II.  Geometry,        m  w   unWIR,  U.A. 

Our  Leaders.     XV.     Froebel. 

Education  In  Scotland,     UK    Technical, 

By  JOHN  CLAItKK,  M,A,t  Ab«rda«a  UntVcn,lty. 

Sanitas  Sanitatum.     I. 

By  AS  OFFICIAL  DXLBOATI  TO  THE    HVOIKNB  CONPBKJtNCB. 

The  Labourer  Is  Worthy  of  His  Hire. 
b/  a  coLLtoB  ttnroft. 
The  Book  and   Its   Writer:      Mr,  J,  <iunn*s  "  The 

Infant  School/* 
Diet  and  Development,       i*y  Dr.  josiah  ohWtM  la 
Common  Room  Papers.    I,  The  Teaching  of  Modern 

Languages.     II.  School  Games. 
German  Letter,     rum  Dr  <>,  w.  hkvku, 
Correspondence,       Pupil   Teachers*   Centres.      The 

Neglect  of  Geography,     Arithmetical  Teaching. 
How  the  Act  Works  s    Staffordshire. 
Reviews,       Nature  Study,       A   Doctor   on   Science 

Reading. 
Minor  Notices,  Books  Received. 


JOHN     MURRAY.    ALBEMABLB    STREET.    W. 


VI. 
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CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 


NOW   READY.       With  141    Illustrations  and   5   Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 

A  Companion  to  Greek  Studies. 

Edited  by  Leonard  Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  University  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History. 

The  contents  include  chapters  on  Geography,  Fauna 
and  Flora  ;  History ;  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science  ; 
Art,  Mythology  and  Religion ;  Public  Antiquities ;  Private 
Antiquities ;  Criticism  and  Interpretation  ; 

CONTRIBUTED   BT 

H.  F.  Tozer,  Canon  Tristram,  R.  D.  Hicks,  Sir  R.  Jebb, 
Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  Dr.  Gow,  Dr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Pirot  E.  A. 
Gardner,  Dr.  Waldstein,  F.  R.  Earp,  A.  H.  Smith,  Prof. 
Ridgeway,  Dr.  Archer-Hind,  L.  Whibley,  W.  Wyse,  R.  J.  G. 
Mayor,  H.  J.  Edwards,  Prof.  Oman,  A.  B.  Cook,  Miss 
Harrison,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  F.  Warre  Cornish, 
Lady  Evans,  Prof.  Allbutt,  R.  A.  Neil,  P.  Giles,  E.  S. 
Roberts,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Dr.  Verrall  and  Dr.  Sandys. 
A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Educational  Times.— "The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  conspicuously  successful  accomp- 
lishment of  their  project  of  presenting  in  a  single  volume  such  information 
as  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  student  of  Greek  literature,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  matters  available  in  histories  and  grammars." 

A  SHORT  HI3T0B7  OF  THE  GREEKS  FROM  THE 
Earliest  Times  to  B.G,  140.  By  Evelyn  S.  Shuckbuboh, 
Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.      With  numerous  Maps,  full  page 
and  text  illustrations.    4s.  6d. 
Tim**.—"  Clear,  scholarly,  and  readable." 

School  World.— "Mr.  Shuck  burgh's  work  is  sound,  scholarly,  and  in- 
teresting." 


NOW  READY. 

A  New  Trigonometry  by  Professor  Loney. 

Intended  for  the  urn  of  Student*  commenting  Trigonometr 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    TRIGONOMETRY. 

8.  L.  Lonst.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  E 
College  (University  of  London!  sometime  Fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge.    Extra  foolscap  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.   Sixth  Edition.   ( 

8vo,  7s.  6d. ;  or  in  separate  Parts.  Past  I.  An  Elementary 
excluding  the  use  ot  Imaginary  Quantities,  5s.  Part  II.,  A: 
Trigonometry,  8s.  6d.    Solutions  to  the  Examples,  10s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEM  PAPERS.    Cor 

and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Radford,  M.A.,  Mathemati 

tuner  at  8t.  John's  College,  Battersea,  formerly  Scholar  of 

College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Journal  of  Education.—"  Among  the  crowd  of  mathemati* 

books  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  year,  few  form  so 

an  addition  to  the  teacher's  library  as  the  work  before  us.    Only  t 

have  had  to  write  their  own  problem  papers  can  realise  the  lab 

must  have  been  expended  in  its  preparation,  for  the  1,200  probfe 

collected  are  no  doubt  the  best  of  a  much  longer  series." 

XLEMENTABT    GEOMETRY,  PRACTICAL 

Thoorotioal.  By  G.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematics 
at  Winchester  College,  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.,  Fellow 
College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Lai; 
8vo,  pages  xii.  +  858.  (1)  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Prie* 
(2) in  Two  Volumes:  Vol.  I.  (Experimental  Course,  and  Bool 
II.),  Ss.  ;  Vol.  II.  (Books  III.  and  IV.),  2s.  (8)  in  Five  Parts 
(Experimental  Geometry),  Is.  ;  Part  II.  Theoretical  Geomet 
I.,  Is. ;  Part  II.  Book  II.,  Is. ;  Part  II.  Book  III.,  Is.; 
Book  IV.,  is. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  EXAMPLES.    Price  4d.,  post  free 

SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  EXERCISES  IN  GOD 

and  Slddons's  filamentary  Geometry.    By  E.  A 

B.  A.,  Master  at  Winchester  College.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


London  :   Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane  :  C.  F.  CLAY,  Manager. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  Oxford  Geographical  Institute 

MAPMAKERS 
English  and  Foreign  Hapsellers  and  Booksellers 


ORDNANCE   AMD    GEOLOGICAL     BURYEY    MAPS 


THE    AUTOGRAPH    HAND    MAPS 

A  new  8eries  of  Penny  Outline  Maps.    List  and  8pecimen  post 
free  on  application. 


Specially  selected  sheets  for  Class  demonstration 

of 

AMERICAN    TOPOGRAPHIC  AND  GEOLOGIC   BURYEY 

SHEETS    AND   POLIOS 

French,  8wiss,  Italian,  &c,  Government  8urvey  Maps 


Maps  of  the  World  on  an  Equal  Area  Projection 

All  kinds  of  8ectional  Papers  in  Rolls  or  Tablets 


Teachers  are  invited  to  write  stating  their  requirements, 
when  the  fullest  particulars  of  Maps,  Books,  &c,  will  be  for- 
warded, and  advice  as  to  selection  given  if  desired. 


Note  the  Address— 

WILLIAM  STANFORD  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
133  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD 

Telegrams:  "MAPS,  OXFORD." 

To  face  First  Matter. 


MOFFATT'S 

PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEA 

Edited   by   THOMAS   PAGE. 

The  following  Books  in  this  well-known  Series  are  all 
CRIBED  for  FORTHCOMING  EXAMINATIONS,  and  c 

every  help  that  the  student  can  possibly  require : 


9.  d. 

Gorlolanus 16 

Henry  Y 16 

Julias  Caesar  ..10 

King  Lear 10 

Merchant  of  YeniM       ..10 


Much  Ado  About  Nothii 
Richard  the  Second 
Tempest 
Twelfth  Riglit 

Other  Books  in  the  Series  are — 


«.  d. 
As  You  Like  It  ..10 

Hamlet         16 

Ring  John 10 

....    1    6 


DK*  Johl 

icbeth 


Midsummer  Nlgnt's  Dm 

Henry  YHI 

Richard  III 

Winter's  Tale 


Interleaved  Copies  supplied  at  6d.  per  copy  extn 

In  these  Editions  the  Notes  are  classified  and  an 
Each  Book  contains — 

Introduction. 

Date  and  Composition  of  the  Play. 

Sketch  of  the  Plot. 

Sketches  of  the  Principal  Characters. 

Literary  Notes  by  Standard  Authors. 

Chronological  Tables  (in  Historical 

Plays). 
Notable  Passages. 
Proverbial  Expressions. 
THB  TEXT. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 
Notes  on  the  Language. 
Notes  on  Etymology. 
Notes  on  Proper  Names. 
Inaccuracies  and  Anachroni 
Examples  of  Parsing,  Anal; 

Paraphrasing. 
Selected   Typical    Question 

various  Examinations. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD*  SON, Ltd,  Educational  Publishers, 


he   School   World 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


MARCH,    1905. 


Sixpence. 


CACHING     OF     HYGIENE     IN 
SECONDARY     SCHOOLS. 

C.  E.  Shelly,  M*A,,  Nf.D.,  Ac, 

epical    Officer,  Hailebury  College. 


Br  C  E 

l  cone 


conceivable  that  the  movement  for 
ng  a  great  national  advantage  by  pro- 
file rising  generation  with  some  prac- 
ful  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health 
are  the  claims  of  all  children  save  those 
<?  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  It 
imitted  that  their  needs  are  great  and 
ly  pressing ;  that  the  level  of  ignorance 
1  it  is  sought  to  raise  them  is  too  often 
isly  low  one;  and  that  the  good  results 
r  instruction  may  reasonably  be  expected 
should  be  proportionately  great.  But  a 
;ss  urgent  exists  in  all  schools*  If  the 
iecondary  schools  start  in  life  equipped 
tin  superior  advantages  which  must 
m  the  accident  of  having  been  born  of 
:ter  educated,  in  homes  more  healthy,  and 
ronment  which  unconsciously  inculcates 
e  of  essentially  hygienic  rites  too  often 
nongst  those  less  fortunately  situated, 
e  is  also  expected  of  them.  As  they 
these  children  of  the  better  classes  are 
for  examples  of  healthy  Jiving  as  indi- 
id  as  the  intelligent  supervisors,  instruc- 
legislators  in  matters  hygienic  for  the 
large.  For  both  classes,  as  for  each 
if  them  all,  there  is  a  like  peril  in  the 
that  first  great  commandment  of  the 
ygiene  which  points  out  the  primary  duty 
I  how  to  be,  and  of  becoming,  "  a  good 
But  for  the  children  of  the  so-called 
classes— or  rather,  for  those  who  are 
e  for  their  education — the  responsibility 
avier  and  wider.  To  do  the  right  thing 
piinary  axiom  for  the  whole  army  of 
from  the  drummer- boy  to  the  com- 
ehief  ;  to  know  intelligently  at  least  the 
of  why  it  is  the  right  thing,  how  to  do  it, 
to  distinguish  the  right  way  from  the 
a  necessary  item  in  the  education  of 
er  of  whatever  grade, 
iie  present  year  of  grace  it  is  somewhat 
ing  to  be  asked (  for  instance,  by  that  ser- 
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viceable  Frankenstein, the  intelligent  foreigner.  What 
system  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  is  in  force 
m  your  English  public  schools  ?     To  which   the 
abashed  but   truth-loving  native  can  only  answer, 
M  There  is  no  system,  and  there  is  no  instruction  ; 
the  one  thing   which   our  children   in    the  higher 
schools  for  both  sexes  are  not  taught  is  the  nature 
of  their  own  bodies  and  the  care  of  their  own  health. 
We  do  something  towards  compelling  the  children 
J   of  our  labourers  and  our  artisans  to  learn  certain 
rudiments  of  this  important  science,  from  infancy. 
I    But  to  those  who  in  after  life  will  own  the  factories 
and  the  cottages,  administer  the  estates,  be  respon- 
sible for  the  sanitation  of  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
1   make  and  administer  the  sanitary  enactments  of 
;   the  country,  we  do  not  teach,  and  we  do  not  profess 
!   to  teach,  anything  of  these  matters  as  a  recognised 
|   and  regular  part  of  their  school  curriculum.1' 

There  is  some  excuse  and  there  is  some  expla- 
nation for  this  anomaly;  though  neither  will  carry 
us  much  further  now  with  safety,  or  satisfy  the 
demand  which  has  voiced  itself  so  clearly.  The 
innate  British  affection  for  soap  and  water  and 
fresh  air  stood  us  in  good  stead  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  international  struggle  for  supremacy, 
as  our  coal  measures  and  our  beds  of  iron-ore  served 
us  in  the  earlier  stages  of  commercial  rivalry. 
The  British  schoolmaster's  belief  in  the  saving 
\  virtues  of  personal  cleanliness  and  out-door  games 
has  been  more  than  justified  by  the  achievements 
of  schoolboys  trained  under  the  influence  of  such 
traditions ;  and  while  he  must  perforce  give  his 
adhesion  to  at  least  the  theory  of  some  definite  in- 
struction in  the  laws  of  health,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  confronted  by  serious  difficulties  at  the  outset 
of  any  attempt  to  give  this  practical  shape  as  a 
1  recognised  item  in  the  school  curriculum.  How 
I  and  whence  can  be  obtained  the  time,  the  teachers, 
and  the  money  for  efficient  instruction  in  yet 
another  addition  to  the  subjects  which  already 
crowd  the  list  to  repletion  ?  When  one  dispassion- 
ately considers  the  way  in  which  each  hour  of  each 
working  day  in  each  school -term  is  accounted  for, 
the  answer  to  the  first  difficulty  is,  obviously,  not 
an  easy  one.  The  working  hours  of  the  average 
schoolboy  or  school -girl,  take  them  at  what  age 
you  will,  are  now  quite  as  long  as  is  desirable*  For 
many  boys  in  many  schools,  again,  "  private 
tuition  "  encroaches  still  further  upon  the  period 
nominally  allotted  to  recreation.     And  most  think- 
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ing  people  at  least  would  rightly  regard  any  pro- 
posal to  rob  the  pupil  of  something  more  of  sleep 
or  exercise  in  order  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of 
hygiene,  as  a  sort  of  paradox  run  mad. 

To  the  suggestion  that  this  subject  might  replace 
one  of  those  already  taught,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  thdt  there  is  no  approach  to  unanimity  on  the 
question  as  to  which  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  no 
general  admission  that  such  a  step  is  feasible.  The 
only  solution  possible  would  seem  to  be  found  in 
securing  the  necessary  time  by — on  certain  days  in 
the  week,  for  instance^ — curtailing  the  length  of  the 
lessons  in  some  of  the  older  subjects,  so  as  to  secure 
an  hour  for  dealing  with  the  new  one.  By  this 
expedient,  and — in  the  case  of  the  larger  schools — 
by  forming  groups  of  junior  and  of  senior  pupils,  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  that  each  member  of 
the  school  should  receive  instruction  in  the  laws  of 
health  for  one  hour  in  each  week,  without  increas- 
ing the  tale  of  mental  effort,  without  serious  dis- 
organisation of  the  educational  programme  as  a 
whole,  and  probably  without  any  real  diminution 
of  the  intellectual  output  in  other  directions. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  a  step  such  as  that 
just  contemplated  is  typically  one  of  those  most 
easily  taken  under  compulsion.  If  the  "wisdom 
of  Parliament  " — which  was  long  ago  described  as 
something  indefinable  in  any  other  terms,  being 
quite  apart  from  every  other  kind  of  wisdom — 
should  decree  that  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  laws  of  health  must  be  accorded  a  recognised 
place  and  time  in  the  education  of  every  child 
attending  a  school,  all  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses would  not  only  find  themselves  able  to 
carry  out  the  law  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers, 
but  would  be  furnished  with  a  complete  answer  to 
such  parents  as  might — in  the  present  state  of 
things — object  to  this  particular  subject  being 
made  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  time  which  they 
would  prefer  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge  because  these  latter 
appealed  to  their  own  parental  wisdom,  as  being  of 
greater  practical  "  utility."  And  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  all  schools  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  absolute  equality.  In  another  direction,  the 
problem  would  tend  to  simplify  itself  as  time  went 
on,  for,  in  the  course  of  a  further  two  or  three 
years  at  most,  children  entering  the  larger  schools 
would  have  already  received,  in  the  preparatory 
schools,  regular  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
subject,  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  having  to 
work  with  "  raw  material  "  of  all  ages  would  auto- 
matically vanish. 

Fortunately,  too,  the  subject  is  not  in  itself  one 
calculated  to  impose  any  great  or  special  mental 
strain  upon  the  learner.  Rather  the  reverse, 
indeed.  To  the  young  and  healthy  mind  there  are 
few  things  more  full  of  interest  in  themselves,  few 
which  can  so  easily  be  made  interesting  in  the 
teaching  of  them,  few  of  which  a  fair  elementary 
working  knowledge  can  be  so  easily  acquired  by 
the  average  intelligence,  as  the  simple  iacts  and 
deductions  regarding  the  details  of  "  the  house 
which  each  of  us  inhabits."  The  healthy  child, 
fortunateiy,  takes  the  existence  of  its  own  body  as 


a  matter  of  course,  and,  childlike, 
wonders  of  which  it  is  compact, 
eyes  to  the  simpler  facts  which  ; 
existence,  and  to  the  relations  in  v 
to  the  world  about  it,  is  a  revelati 
interest.  Every  child  has  at  heart 
that  enquiring  spirit  which  mo1 
mathematician  to  enquire,  in  his  e 
a  colliery  lad,  "  What  is  the  go 
which  is  interesting  to  learn  is  lea 
tive  ease,  and  is  apt  to  be  well  ren 
a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  withoi: 
tendency  to  morbidity,  begets  a 
respect  for  the  learner's  body ; 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  intellige 
of  his  own  health  and  a  reasonable 
of  others,  and  so  makes  for  bett 
results  in  all  directions. 

The  question  of  the  teachers  occi 
which  is,  at  the  present  moment,  < 
difficulty.     Although  the  teaching  c 
a  great  extent  still  optional  in  the  c 
schools,   it  is  an   officially  recogni 
instruction ;  and,  as  a  necessary  < 
number   of    the    teachers   in   these 
equipped  themselves  with  some  kr 
subject,  and  are  in  some  degree  p 
parting  it  to  their  pupils.     The  sys 
is  in  an  admittedly  rudimentary  st 
but  there  is  nothing  approaching  e 
found   in  the   secondary  schools   c 
There     exists,     indeed,     a    certai 
teachers  holding  the  Board  of  Hduc 
in  hygiene,  and  available  for  the  s 
dary  schools;  but  their  number  i 
their  training  has  been  for  the  mo 
a  matter  of  "  book-work,"  to  mal- 
such  an  occasion.     And  while  it  > 
to  "  mobilise  "  to-morrow,   if  de 
skeleton  teaching  force  to  this  en 
ing  staffs  of  the  primary  schoo 
country,  not  even  on  paper  coul 
the  secondary  schools,  not,  at  1 
requisite   for  at  once  meeting 
There  is,  however,  in  their  cas 
purpose    a    store   of   very   ca 
present  latent,  as  it  were,  fror 
speedily  be  evolved  the  pione 
body  which  would  assuredly  ts 
to  any  definite  demand.     It 
able  to  expect   that   any  sch 
subject  both  new  and  immedi 
schools   should    be    launchec 
order.     It  would  have  to  eve 
tial  machinery  in  the  very  ? 
and  for   some  time  to  com 
administrative  detail,  most 
its  equipment,  would   need 
justed,  and  readjusted,  as  i 
proper  position,  and  achiev 

In  the  first  instance,  the  t 
would,  in  such  circumsl 
those  whose  personal  wor) 
had  already  made  them  r 
its    mysteries.      Hut    few 


ay  practical  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
iws  of  health  if  the  stimulus  were 
the  medical  officers  of  schools  would 
any  efficient  instructors  to  whom  both 
:t  and  the  teaching  of  it  would  be  con- 
nd — here  and  there,  at  all  events— the 
iical  officer  of  health  would  be  able  to 
t  time  to  fill  such  a  post  with  credit  to 
uri  advantage  to  his  pupils. 

ir  source  of  supply  cannot,  however, 

tried as  inexhaustible,     It  is  true  that  his 

bawd   commonly    expects    their   medical 

omniscient — and   he  does   his   best 

void  disappointing   them;    but    he 

present.    Within  the  comparatively 

m*  of  a  large  city  he  might  perhaps  find 

fctt&e  of  these  additional  duties  of  instruc* 

m,    and     supervision    which    have 

ten  sketched  out  for  him,     But  in  the 

K  districts— the  extent  of  which  often 
S  energies  as  it  is — no  man,  however 
pfOuld  properly  be  expected  to  respond  to 
demands  of  a  nature  so  diverse  and  en- 
V  In  these  scattered  districts,  however,  it 
Afen  be  possible  that  the  smaller  schools 
ke grouped  or  amalgamated  for  the  purpose 

:  by  a  trained  instructor  in  hygiene 

»a  days;  or  the  children  from  a  group  of 

iiight   be  collected  in  some 

t  centra)   building  for   the  purpose,  after 

ioo   recently   suggested   for  securing   in- 

in  physical   training   in  similar  circum* 

ny  rate,  from  one  or  other  of  these 
or  from  a  combination  of  them,  it  is 
e  to  suppose  that  the  advance  guard  of 
hie  body  of  teachers  in  rudimentary 
B  could  be  speedily  recruited  for  effective 
the  secondary  schools. 
,  whatever  the  precise  means  by  which  it 
ichieved  and  set  in  permanent  working 
ist  necessarily  involve  additional  outlay 
t  of  every  school  concerned  in  carrying 
i  scheme — an  appreciable  addition  to  the 
S  of  education  in  the  case  of  every  pupil  ; 
squently,  in  the  case  of  every  secondary 
additional  tax  upon  the  pupils'  parents, 
in,  the  effective  value  of  "compulsion," 
ent  that  provision  for  instruction  in  rudi- 
lygiene  shall  be  made  obligatory  upon  all 
r  statutory  enactment,  becomes  obvious. 
in  the  first  place,  ensure  against  any 
under  bidding  "  others,  at  the  expense  of  a 
ent  in  the  education  which  they  provide 
pupils— by  omitting  that  subject  from 
ictilum.  And  it  would  also — since  official 
and  supervision  of  the  teaching  are 
corollaries  of  its  compulsory  imposition 
bat  in  none  of  them  could  the  quality  of 

fall  below  a  certain  specified  mini- 
or  these  reasons,  amongst  others,  it  is  a 
regret  that  the  opening  sentence  in  the 
iceotly  presented  to  the  Central  Educa- 
t bonnes  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
rofession  was  not,  in  one  respect,  couched 
more  strong  and  definite.     The  Central 


Educational  Authorities  are  urged  "  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  include  in  the 
curricula  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  to 
encourage  in  the  secondary  schools  "  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

One  may  fairly  ask  what  was  really  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  petitioners  when  they  prayed  for  the 
"encouragement  in  the  secondary  schools"  of  a 
subject  not  yet  taught  there.  What  definite  shape 
was  such  encouragement  to  take,  how  was  it  to  be 
effected — how  made  universally  effective  ?  A  step 
in  this  direction  would  certainly  be  taken  were  the 
rudiments  of  the  laws  of  health  made  an  obligatory 
subject  for  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Army,  The  mere  fact  that  the  disease- 
rate  and  the  death-rate  in  the  British  Army  are 
more  than  three  times  those  obtaining  in  the 
German  Army,  for  instance,  should  suffice  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  step.  But  its  effect  might 
even  prejudice  the  position  of  the  subject  in  the 
public  schools,  by  tending  to  give  it  a  "  special  M 
character,  valuable  as  an  educational  (*>,,  exami- 
national) asset  only  in  relation  to  preparation  for 
the  Services,  and  so  lead  to  its  being  relegated 
almost  entirely  to  the  "Army  class'  and  the 
11  Army  tutor,1'  Nor  would  the  position  be  much 
bettered  were  the  subject  also  made  obligatory 
upon  candidates  for  all  posts  in  the  Civil  Service — 
as  it  should  be.  Indeed,  if  we  apprehend  aright 
the  weight  and  the  universal  applicability  of  the 
reasons  which  moved  the  petitioners  to  address 
the  educational  authorities  on  this  matter  at  all; 
if  we  appreciate  the  arguments  which  they  them- 
selves advance  on  behalf  of  the  object  for  which 
they  plead— the  practical  contrast  between  "  inclu- 
sion in  the  curricula  "  of  one  set  of  schools,  and 
the  vague  suggestion  of  "  encouragement  H  in  the 
others,  appears  little  less  than  a  faint-hearted  con* 
tradiction  ;  for  it  falls  far  short  of  wnat  has  been 
termed  the  wise  man's  rule  in  life:  "Ask  for 
everything;  expect  half;  be  content  with  what 
you  get,"  If  we  admit— and  who  now-a-days  does 
not  do  so—that  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  laws  of  health  is  most  desirable  for 
the  individual — for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
the  community  alike— we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  admission  that  it  is  desirable  for  all  individuals. 
Why,  then,  is  it  to  be  ensured  for  some  only  ?  If 
it  really  be  a  subject  of  which  some  knowledge  is 
so  valuable  to  the  scholar,  ought  we  not  to  labour 
for  securing  that  it  shall  "  be  included  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  "  every  school  for  either  sex  throughout 
the  Kingdom? 

Although  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  question  is 
one  which  clearly  has  to  be  faced,  it  is  no  extrava- 
gance to  claim  that  the  money  which  will  have  to 
be  thus  expended  must  in  reality  be  looked  upon  as 
an  excellent  investment.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
so  costly  as  illness,  no  misfortune  so  expensive  in  a 
material  sense  as  ill-health  ;  and  we  need  feel  no 
misgiving  but  that  any  reasonable  outlay  for  secur- 
ing efficient  instruction  in  the  "  knowledgeable  " 
care  of  that  complicated  and  delicate  machinery  by 
which   the  world's  work  is   accomplished   will  be 
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abundantly  repaid  in  kind.  It  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  kind  of  teaching  which  is  really  wanted 
does  not  require  the  provision  of  costly  or  extensive 
plant.  A  few  clear  and  simple  diagrams,  some 
modest  apparatus  quite  simple  in  construction — 
mostly  easy  to  make,  at  any  rate  cheaply  to  be 
bought— a  few  specimens  readily  obtainable  from 
the  fields  or  from  the  butcher's  shop:  thus 
equipped,  the  capable  teacher  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject and  loves  his  profession  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  holding  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and 
in  riveting  their  interest  in  the  subject  by  bringing 
home  the  bearing  of  his  facts  upon  the  obvious 
structure  of  their  own  bodies.  Broad  facts,  broadly 
outlined  and  clearly  explained,  in  relation  to  the 
important  phenomena  of  the  individual's  daily  life 
will  secure  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  be 
made  known,  all  that  is — in  this  relation — worth 
remembering  by  the  many,  without  any  need  for 
entering  into  morbid  or  unwholesome  detail. 
Minutiae  would  be  out  of  place  and  almost 
certainly  misleading.  To  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
the  old  Bishop's  famous  dictum  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable :  "  If  you  try  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  you  are 
certain  to  deceive."  Only  the  other  day  it  was 
gravely  proposed  by  an  educationist  that  every 
school  should  not  only  possess  a  set  of  pocket 
lenses,  which  would  be  useful,  and  a  compound 
microscope — which,  if  not  exactly  necessary,  would 
be  at  least  a  valuable  luxury — but  also  "  at  least 
one  good  set  of  slides  of  bacteria.  If  possible, 
the  children  should  see  at  least  one  good  culture  of 
some  kind  of  bacterium — say,  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis  "  (!)  Such  a  suggestion  would  be  deplorable  if 
it  were  not  so  fantastic  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  serious  criticism.  Imagine  the  ten-year- old  child 
of  the  ploughman  making  acquaintance  with  the 
world  about  him  through  a  one-sixteenth  oil  immer- 
sion objective !  It  is  the  attempts  at  child-teach- 
ing of  this  sort  which  beget  and  justify  such 
answers  as  that  recently  given  :  "  Infectious  disease 
is  caused  by  jams,  it  grows  in  jellies."  Enthusiasm 
is  a  factor  in  progress — not  less  welcome  than 
necessary ;  but  a  proposal  to  instruct  young  children 
in  the  elements  of  the  laws  of  health  upon  lines  such 
as  these,  would  merit  all  the  opposition  which  it 
would  assuredly  evoke  amongst  the  reasonably- 
minded,  and  could  do  much  to  make  impossible  the 
realisation  of  a  beneficent  scheme. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  no  step  so  grave 
and  far-reaching  in  educational  reform  as  the  addi- 
tion of  a  practically  new  subject  to  those  already 
on  the  recognised  list  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
country  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  general  assent 
of  public  opinion,  or  in  the  face  of  any  powerful 
opposition.  Public  opinion  is,  however,  already 
aroused  to  some  appreciation  of  its  claims  ;  it  is 
practically  unanimous  in  supporting  the  proposal 
for  instructing  children  in  the  physical  training  of 
their  bodies ;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  this  subject, 
physical  training  is  but  a  part  of  that  teaching  of 
the  laws  of  health  which  the  needs  of  the  nation 
call  for  ;  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  part  which,  if 
it  be  taught  alone,  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  real 


value.  If  the  recently  founded  National 
for  Physical  Education  and  Improveme 
aims  of  which  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  1 
brought  before  the  members  of  the  Incor 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  the  Fe 
Association  of  Head  Teachers,  use  the  ii 
which  they  command  for  rousing  public 
and  for  focussing  it  upon  the  necessity  of 
to  all  children  reasonable  opportunities  fo 
ing  to  understand  what  health  is,  what  it 
and  what  are  the  simple  measures  by  whic 
intelligent  person  can  help  to  secure  and  n 
that  blessing  for  himself  and  for  others,  tl 
be  promoting  one  of  the  greatest  peaceful 
tions  yet  known  in  the  world's  history. 


THE     LIGHTING    OF    SCHOC 
CLASS-ROOMS. 

By  Alan  E.  Munby,  M.A. 

AMONG  the  many  considerations  co 
with  the  planning  and  arrangement  < 
rooms,  the  question  of  efficient  ligl 
perhaps  the  most  important.  Though  st 
have  shown  that  great  and  permanent  h 
done  to  the  eyes  of  children,  at  an  ag< 
physical  impressions  are  most  marked,  b 
done  in  badly  lighted  rooms,  it  is  only  in  th 
erected  schools — at  least  in  this  country— 1 
subject  appears  to  be  receiving  any 
attention. 

The  problem  of  good  lighting  does  not  a 
any  stereotyped  solution,  because  the  coi 
present  so  many  variations.  The  situatioi 
school,  in  town  or  country ;  the  size,  proxin 
reflecting  power  of  surrounding  objects,  a 
aspect  of  the  rooms,  are  all  factors  to  be  ii 
jn  the  solution,  apart  from  questions  of  i 
configuration,  equipment  and  decoration, 
case  of  a  new  building  many  of  these  coi 
tions  come  within  the  province  of  the  ar 
but  the  active  co-operation  of  the  school  aut 
from  the  first  is  most  essential.  Plans  j 
often  submitted  and  approved  before  a  si 
assignment  of  the  rooms  has  been  mac 
although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  feel 
spective  school  "  in  being,"  or  to  make  the  ai 
feel  that  he  is  an  important  wheel  in  the  mec 
of  the  time-table,  the  more  nearly  this  end 
attained  the  more  successful  will  be  the  01 

To  deal  first  with  the  external  conditions 
ing  the  lighting  of  the  class-room,  which  m 
assume  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ca 
town  site  ;  it  has  been  laid  down  by  an  Ar 
authority  that  neighbouring  buildings  shoi 
be  nearer  class-room  windows  than  twi 
height  of  such  buildings,  while  some  ( 
regulations  make  sixty  feet  the  minimum  c 
for  any  external  obstruction.  The  possib 
subsequent  interference  with  the  light  01 
future  buildings  should  not  be  forgotten,  es 
in    the    case   of  a    school  adjoining  land 


rease  in  value,  and  this  has  become   more 
ant  since  a  recent  decision  was  given  in  the 
obliging  a  plain  tiff  to  prove  actual  damage 
granting  an  injunction  against  an  adjoining 
for  interfering   with  '*  ancient   lights.*'     It 
be  taken  generally,  that   no  external  object 
,d  bt  able  to  cast  a  shadow  into  a  class-room, 
tint  i  straight  line,  drawn  front  the  furthest 
ai  of  the  room  thirty  inches  above  the  floor 
per  panes  of  the  windows,  should 
rd,  strike  any  external  object.     In 
s  where  obstructions  already  exist,   or   when 
be  erected  at  close  quarters,  their 
diagpowcr  is  alb  important*    The  use  of  white- 
Hi  briks,  or  even  whitewash,  on  such  opposing 
westfijl  often  improve  the  lighting  of  a  room 
B  Client  which    would   hardly    be    credited, 
o,  rooms  looking  on  areas   or    passage-ways 
cfcen  obtain  a  greatly  increased  utility  by  the 
f  pmraatic  glass,  either  fixed  externally  or  to 
apart  of  the  ordinary  window  glazing.    Such 
,  by  total  reflection,  throws  much  of  the  light 
|  would  ordinarily  strike  the  floor  near   the 
mi  m  an  almost   vertical  direction,  horizon- 
mi  hence   across    the   room.     The   proper 
o/the  prisms  is  essential  for  the  best  results, 
ion  Id  be  determined  by  personal  inspection 
part  of  the  firm  supplying  the  glass. 
aspect  of  a  class-room  is  a  prominent  factor 
iccessful  lighting.     The  morning  hours  in  a 
are  the  longest  during  which  natural  light 
;  and  as  sunlight  is  most  essential,  the  best 
ist  to  south.     Rooms  facing  north  and 
f   inevitable^    should,    to    be   equally    well 
have  a  larger   window  area.     Turning  to 
mem  of  the  lighting  in  the  rooms  itself, 
tesity  of  avoiding  shadows  thrown  by  the 
I  writing  makes  it  most  desirable  that  the 
s  should  be  entirely  upon  the  left  of  the 
s  the   boys   sit.     11    left-hand    lighting   is 
Lde,  the   Board  of   Education    recommend 
nd  lighting  as  the  next  best  thing.    Rather 
sort   to  this,    however,    the   whole   of   the 
e  in  the  room  should  be  reversed  ;  but  if  the 
must  be  from  the  right,  then  every  means 
be  taken  by  attention  to  lining  materials  or 
ions  to  give  the  opposite  wall  as  high 
lag  power  as  possible.     Top-lighting  is  not 
r, except  in  a  studio,  and  even  here  high  side* 
vmg  east  as  well  as  north  light)  seems 
red  by  modern  authorities;  further,  a 
ted  room  is  generally  hot  in  summer,  and 
not  wet)  in  winter,  and  is  always  far  from 
.    Windows  at  the  ends  of  a  class-room  are 
precated,  except  for  purposes  of  ventilation, 
ley  should   be  high  up  and  small  as  corn 
ith  the  main   windows;   similar  windows 
e  right  side  of  a  room  are  often  useful  for 
if  pose.     On  the  supposition  that  the  room 
ghted  solely  by  a  range  of  windows  on  the 
if  it    will    generally    be    found    that    the 
lould  run   the  whole  length  of  this  wall. 
it  glass  area  now  demanded  by  the  Board 
at  ion   (irrespective  of  aspect)   in   schools 

;— 


area*  The  consideration  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
class-room  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article ;  it  is  very  carefully  dealt  with  in  Mr. 
Clay's  book  on  *(  School  Buildings, "  and  some 
statements  on  the  matter  recently  appeared  in 
these  col  urns.1  The  breadth  of  the  room  should 
not  be  more  titan  twice  its  height,  in  which 
circumstances  it  will  be  found  possible  to  provide 
the  requisite  window  area  on  one  side  of  the  room 
only,  without  taking  the  windows  down  too  near  to 
the  floor.  The  height  from  floor  to  glass  should 
always  lie  between  3  feet  6  inches  and  4  feet 
6  inches.  The  latter  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
when  outside  distractions  exist,  but  in  the  country 
the  former  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  room,  and  prevents 
the  possibility  of  shadows  on  the  nearest  desks. 
When  the  greater  height  is  used  the  internal  sills 
should  always  be  steeply  bevelled,  and  the  piers  or 
mullions  between  the  windows  should  be  bevelled 
in  a  similar  way,  especially  if  the  walls  are  thick 
and  the  glass  area  at  all  restricted.  Windows 
should  always  run  right  up  to  the  ceiling  whenever 
this  is  possible,  to  throw  light  across  the  room  and 
to  aid  ventilation.  Since  all  curtains  and  hangings 
should  be  absent,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  Although  casement  windows  are 
sometimes  more  easily  opened  and  may  be  pre* 
ferred  as  regards  appearance,  the  ordinary  sash 
window  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  for  a 
class-room,  and  should  be  glazed  with  clear  glass 
in  large  panes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
large  glass  area  demanded  entails  additional  care 
in  arranging  for  the  provision  for  a  proper  tempera- 
ture in  the  room,  especially  if  it  has  a  bad  aspect  or 
is  to  be  much  used  for  afternoon  or  evening  work. 
Double  windows,  though  seldom  used  in  this 
country,  do  much  to  equalise  the  temperature  and 
prevent  draughts  striking  down  on  those  sitting 
near  the  windows.  It  is  occasionally  desirable  to 
decrease  the  light  in  a  class  room,  and  therefore 
blinds  should  be  provided,  at  least  in  the  rooms 
facing  south  and  west.  Buff  or  green  holland 
blinds  are  the  best,  and  if  fixed  horizontally  in 
pairs  at  the  centre  of  the  window,  so  that  the  top 
half  will  draw  up  and  the  lower  half  down,  the 
light  can  be  controlled  suitably  under  nearly  all 
conditions. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
lighting  in  existing  rooms  should  be  known,  with 
a  view  to  the  consideration  of  possible  improve- 
ments. By  placing  similar  printed  charts  in 
similar  positions  as  regards  distance  from  the 
windows  in  different  rooms,  some  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  lighting  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  rapidly  from  room  to  room  and  com- 
paring the  facility  with  which  the  charts  can  be 
read  at  a  given  distance.  Before  passing  judg- 
ment, however,  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment on  a  number  of  occasions  and  to  average  the 
results,  as  a  passing  cloud  is  quite  capable  of 
decreasing  the  light  in  a  room  by  two-thirds,  even 
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when  the  sun  is  not  shining  directly  into  the  room. 
Tests  with  photographic  exposure- meters  in  dif- 
ferent rooms  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
room,  made  on  a  cloudless  or  wholly  cloudy  day, 
would  give  useful  information.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  assign  numerical  values  to  a  series  of 
tints  on  sensitised  paper,  which  could  be  fixed  and 
used  as  a  standard  ;  then,  by  taking  simultaneous 
records  in  the  rooms  and  in  the  open,  outside  the 
building,  a  ratio  should  be  obtainable  which  would 
permit  of  some  valuable  comparisons  for  different 
rooms  and  even  for  different  schools.  The  method 
might  be  extended  so  as  to  afford  information  as  to 
how  far  deficient  lighting  was  due  to  the  defects  of 
the  room  or  to  the  presence  of  external  objects. 
The  use  of  synchronised  photographic  light  re- 
corders, coupled  with  a  series  of  tests  upon  the 
sight  of  the  pupils,  ought  to  produce  some  valuable 
statistics  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  causes  of 
defective  vision. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  above  sugges- 
tions for  tests  upon  lighting  efficiency  present  some 
points  of  novelty.  No  lighting  standard  for  rooms 
exists  at  present,  and  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  question  of  light  by  educational 
authorities  that  any  experiments  leading  to  a 
practical  result  would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
for  general  adoption. 

The  writer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
reader  of  this  article  who  possesses  the  necessary 
facilities  and  feels  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
subject  to  consider  carrying  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  lines  suggested. 

In  arranging  for  artificial  light  in  a  class-room* 
three  essentials  must  be  kept  in  view  :  good  dis- 
tribution, the  avoidance  of  shadows,  and  the 
absence  of  glare,  directly  or  by  reflections.  The 
first  is  gained  by  providing  a  large  number  of 
lights  of  low  power,  spaced  as  far  apart  over  the 
workers  as  possible.  This  naturally  increases  the 
cost  of  installation,  but  more  effect  is  obtained  per 
unit  of  energy  than  when  the  lights  are  grouped 
together  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
**  sun  burner,11  which  is  not  desirable).  Large 
central  lights  are  to  be  avoided  ;  not  only  do  they 
over-light  their  immediate  neighbourhood  while 
leaving  the  further  desks  in  dimness,  but  {unless 
very  high  up,  when  they  must  be  extravagant  to 
be  sufficient),  they  cast  head  shadows  on  the  front 
desks  and  hand  shadows  on  the  left  desks.  Fre- 
quent re-whitening  of  the  ceiling,  or  the  use  of 
large,  dead -white  reflecting  screens,  may,  however, 
do  much  to  improve  a  room  deficient  through 
central  lighting,  and  for  such  surfaces  whittling  is 
a  better  substance  to  use  than  lime.  The  use  of 
white,  opalite  shades  will  prevent  a  considerable 
loss  of  light  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  particu- 
larly if  lofty.  To  avoid  shadows,  the  lights  should 
be  so  hung  that  the  illumination  of  the  room  is  a 
little  greater  on  the  left  and  in  front  than  else- 
where ;  the  cost  of  symmetrical  appearance  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantage  obtained.  The 
question  of  glare  should  not  arise  with  good  distri- 
bution, provided  that  the  decorations  and  objects 
in  the  room  do  not  possess  highly  reflecting  sur- 


faces. If  "frosted1'  globes  are  to  be 
power  of  the  light  ought  to  be  doubled, 
mous  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  of  li 
should  be  supplied  to  a  room  even  un 
conditions,  but  the  rule  sometimes  em 
electricians,  allowing  one  sixteen-cam 
lamp  for  every  thousand  cubic  feet,  certs 
too  low  a  value  for  a  class-room. 


NON  CLASSICAL  SECONDARY  SC 

/HA  VE  had  much  pleasure  xn  forum 
Editors  of  The  School  World  for 
the  following  statt matt  which  has  been 
hands  by  a  gentleman  who  is  intimately  acqi\ 
the  working  of  the  so -catted  Division  A  scho 
of  us  were  surprised  and  pained  at  Cambridge 
Canon  BeWs  paper  read,  as  it  displayed  sh 
misunderstanding  of  the  great  work  done  by 
and  Art  Department T  such  complete  tack  of  g 
But  we  English  are  a  strange  people:  we  s 
know  when  w:  have  done  a  good  thing.  I 
the  Education  Department  at  White  halt  haa 
entry  into  secondary  schools ;  it  knew  nothing 
The  Science  and  Art  Department,  however, 
date,  gained  admission  to  many  such  $ch\ 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  science  classes 
carried  on  in  them  ;  incidentally,  the  inspet 
opportunity  of  forming  opinions  on  the  litet 
the  schools  and  over  and  over  again  they 
attention  to  its  defective  character.  A  pan 
as  the  following ,  which  appears  in  the  third 
Department  (1856)  under  the  heading  ' 
Science,*'  is  in  itself  almost  a  sufficient  ansa 
Bell's  "  unfair  and  illiberal  "  criticism  : — 

A I though,  with  the  exception  of  Aberdeen,  tht 
from  the  pupils  have  hitherto  been  found  mfficie 
salaries  of  the  masters  without  encroaching  upon 
fund,  the  difficulties  of  contending  v*iih  the 
preparation  of  the  pupils  attending  the  classes  ha 
to  be  so  considerable  that  the  Department  has  h 
to  found  separate  science  Mchuuls  Without  at  t 
furnishing  means  of  continuing  the  general  in&ir 
pupils  up  to  that  point  which  will  enahle  them  fcti 
with  advantage. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ditishu  .1 
in  many  cases  done  a  great  pioneering  tcVfkf  t 
all  schools  they  have  then-  f anils  :  amou* 
perhaps  he  reckoned  the  fact  thai  one  of  them 
been  induced  to  give  up  its  di&iwxxishid  head, 
Board  of  Education  to  act  ris  CJuef  Inspector  , 
Schools.  But  they  mint  be  men  Jed,  not  ena 
ve  iled  mena  cc  of  d  ises  U  J  Id  is  h  m  crJ  ;,  h  u  h  ; .  ,m, 
hi  the  7904  Regulation*  for  SrCvtldnry  St 
he  too  severely  deprecated,  AVf  vHly  t 
Cambridge)  but  our  national  tyrtcm  of  ed 
whole  are  at  the  crossroads,  livay  attet 
experiment^  from  whatever  source  it  may  C\ 
resented  and  resisted. — H ,  E+  A  a Ms't  fci>?rn. 
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oM  day*-    (rata     1872    onwards,    the    unfair    and 

fostering  science  by  special  exclusive  grant* 

■ttg  idMOb    to    up*el    the    Iwilance    of    the    subjects 

I  liberal  education.      In    [902  a  first  step  was 

1  to  ttdtus  the    injustice    by  assignment    of    grants    tQ 

iV*h<tt1*.  in  which  science  formed  an  important  but 

*  ^jiderating  element    in    the   instruction,  —  British 

•n  L,  Cambridge,  August  19th,  1904. 

* *** ibove paragraph,  taken  down  from  a  paper 
'-^ko Bel!  read  in  the  Section  of  Educational 
Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British 
n,  is  so  far  from  being  accurate  that  a 
of  Lhe  actual  facts  seems  desirable. 
„i  which  Canon  Bell  makes  against  the 
°«  exclusively  subsidising  science  instruction 
r schools  is  in  reality  a  reflection  upon 
s  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  persis- 
'uscd   to    make   adequate    provision   for 
instruction,  notwithstanding  that   public 
"fcfclisjng  what  were  the  educational  needs 
Qtal|ryi  was  clearly  in  favour  of  a  departure 
tradition.     The  headmasters  of  the 
ols,  claiming  as  they  did  to  have  the  edu- 
conscience  of  the  country  in  their  keeping, 
•vebeen  the  first  to  recognise  that  "new 
ciand  new  measures  and  new  men  "  ;   but 
they   were   men    who    had    passed 
a  highly  specialised   course  of   training  : 
loemly  they  had  developed  in  their  schools 
l*Se  of  specialisation   that   has   never   been 
•cbed  even  by  the  worst  of  the  much -abused 
science*     To   bribe   was  to  offer   the 
of  argument  which  could  be  generally 
but  the  object  was  to  bring  about  a 
I  not  to  upset  one. 
opinion   throughout   the  country  realised 
was  to   be   expected   from   the   public 
nd  universities,  the  Department  of  Science 
as  established  to  foster  the  teaching  of 
vhicta  was  then  felt  to  be  a  pressing  need 
education.     Herbert  Spencer  and  other 
scientific  thinkers  of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
century  had  insisted  that  a  knowledge  of 
:  method  must  accompany  the  acquirement 
ihc  facts  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
farmed  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
ent  before  the  time  when  the  system  of 
results  of  examination  tended  to  make 
ng  of  science  a  commercial  speculation, 
be  denied  that  a  large  amount  of  un- 
iching  took   place  under  this  regime; 
:  enlightened  policy  initiated  by  Sir  William 
made   higher  ideals  possible  and  soon  led 
:  introduction  of  improved  methods, 
og  the  period  from   1872  onwards,  in  which 
states  schools  were  "  bribed  to  upset 
ce  of  the  subjects  necessary  for  a  liberal 
at"   in   the  comparatively  few    secondary 
at  took  the  subject  at  all,  science-teaching 
ccupied  more  than  four  hours  per  week ; 
majority   of  cases   the  time  devoted  to  it 
>  did  not  exceed  two  hours  per  week-    The 
as    special   science   classes, 
registers   being  kept  of  those  in  atten- 


dance ;  they  were  often  held  outside  the  regular 
school-hours.  If  such  au  allowance  of  time  can  be 
said  to  destroy  the  balance  of  subjects  necessary 
for  a  liberal  education,  it  is  only  possible  to 
conclude  that,  from  the  "  humanist's  M  point  of 
view,  the  introduction  of  any  science  will  destroy 
this  balance. 

Possibly  Canon  Bell,  in  the  sentence  quoted 
from  his  paper,  referred  to  the  "  organised  science 
schools"  which  later  on  were  styled  "schools  of 
science "  and  "Division  A  schools/1  The  first 
and  second  of  these  titles  have  led  many  to  form 
an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  character 
and  curriculum  of  such  schools. 

The  regulations  laid  down  for  them  were  framed 
to  develop  the  modern  side  of  the  curriculum  and 
to  prevent  an  overmastering  influence  of  classics; 
but  they  allowed  classics  to  form— if  the  school 
authorities  so  desired  it— a  very  considerable 
"  but  not  a  preponderating  element  in  the  instruc- 
tion/' Thus,  whilst  it  was  stringently  laid  down 
that  ten  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  literary 
subjects,  only  thirteen  hours  were  allotted  to 
practical  and  theoretical  physics  and  chemistry, 
all  branches  of  mathematics,  geometrical  drawing 
and  art.  As  the  school  week  in  such  schools 
would  be  about  twenty- nine  hours,  this  arrange- 
ment left  six  hours  which  could  also,  if  necessary, 
be  devoted  to  literary  studies.  Deducting  five 
hours  as  necessary  for  arithmetical  and  mathe- 
matical instruction  and  from  three  to  four  hours 
for  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing,  therefore, 
but  four  to  ftvt  hours  per  w&k  wen  compulsorily 
devoted  to  science,  whilst  ten,  with  an  option  up  to 
sixteen  hours  per  week,  were  devoted  to  literary 
subjects.  This  is  "  the  unfair  and  illiberal  practice 
of  fostering  science  Tt  at  the  expense  of  literary 
studies. 

Although  the  teaching  of  classics  was  by  no 
means  excluded,  such  schools  would  reach  their 
highest  efficiency  as  non -classical  schools.  The 
smattering  of  classics  that  the  average  boy  or  girl 
(and  we  should  always  legislate  for  the  average 
pupil)  leaving  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
obtains  does  not,  as  a  rule,  yield  a  good  dividend 
on  the  time  and  capital  expended.  The  kind  of 
school  which  the  Department  originally  desired  to 
see  developed  apparently  was  a  non-classical  school 
of  modern  type4  giving  a  thoroughly  practical 
literary  and  scientific  training,  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal  control,  Such  schools  were  to  have  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  public  secondary 
school  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  standard  of  tone 
and  of  esprit  dc  corps,  as  well  as  skill  in  properly 
organised  games,  have  been  obtained  in  such 
schools  which  will  enable  them  to  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  grammar-schools. 

Critics  will,  however,  point  to  instances  in 
which  schools  of  the  lower  secondary,  examina- 
tion-loving kind  have  strained  their  time-tables  to 
the  utmost  in  order  to  qualify  for  "  the  bribe  "  the 
Department  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
point  to  higher-grade  elementary  schools  which 
have  retained  their  large  classes  and  elementary 
school  traditions   and   seldom  carry  more  than  ,1 
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auall  percentage  of  their  pupils  bejoad  the  second 
Tcar"^  work.  These,  however,  are  die  abuses,  hoc 
the  oses,  of  an  excellently  conceived  scheme : 
they  should  have  been  dealt  with  firmly  before 
the  days  of  Cockertoiu 

It  has  bees  the  aim  of  the  staff  of  the  properly 
vyndoctefi  "  Division  A  "  school  to  achieve  culture 
without  dassics  and  to  give  tone  without  slavishly 
following  tradition  Humanists  may  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  culture  being  derived  from  careful  and 
we4U<onsuiered  teaching  of  science  and  English ; 
hot  sunVient  has  been  done  in  the  Division  A 
vJtools  already  to  show  that  the  accurate  habits 
of  work,  thought  said  expression  which  it  is  the 
function  of  scientific  teaching  to  create,  combined 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  only  language  in  which 
the  pupil  axi  think,  give  possibilities  of  culture 
at  least  equal  to,  if  not  far  above,  that  obtained 
by  the  average  boy  devoting  two- thirds  of  his 
time  to  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  following  time-table  indicates  the  apportion- 
ment of  time  in  a  very  successful  large  non-classical 
secondary  school  such  as  we  have  been  describing. 
Although  the  school  week  amounts  to  thirty-one 
hours,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  excessive, 
much  of  the  most  effective  work  of  the  school 
is  sot  rejprded  by  the  pupils  in  the  light  of  tasks, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  time  being  spent  at 
practical  studies  outside  the  class-room  : — 
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10  period* 


}  periods 


1  penaA* 

\ 
i 

4  porioti* 

4  peruvi* 


4  periods        4  periods 


{rt  p»-ri«vl«.       .-6  p*»TVvii».     )6  perioais.      56  perioiiai. 


The   periods   referred    to   are   either    of    three-  j 
rsuarter*  of  an    hour  or  of  one  hour's  duration.  . 
Laboratory  or  workshop  classes  extend  over  two  ! 
periods  at   the  end  of  the  morning  or  afternoon 
session  ;  mathematics  is  always  taken  during  the 
first  period  of  a  session. 

One  of  the  mathematical  periods  in  the  first-year 
time-table  is  devoted  to  experimental  and  in- 
ventions! geometry  as  an  introduction  to  demon- 
strative geometry;  and  in  the  following  year  one 
period  is  devoted  to  experimental  trigonometry 
and  graphics,  as  an  introduction  to  the  formal 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  third  year. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  meetings  of  the 
school  literary  and  scientific  society  are  included 
in  the  school  time-table ;  these  meetings,  presided 
over  try  a  member  of  the  staff,  are  conducted  on 
strict  business  lines,  the  sixth-form  prefects  being 
responsible  for  the  minutes  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments*    Every  sixth-form  pupil  must  read  a  paper 


it  with  lantern  slides  made  by  hmuw.if:  d* 
advise  as  to  the  subjaaa  on  he  chosen  fe 
papers  and  tfim  iimiw  which,  fallow.     The 
thus  learn  not  only  how  pnbik:  husoes*  b 
ducted  but  also  avin.mw'  the  hsfast  or 
reference  library  and  ability  to  espnes 
in  ^fwriwrr  English. 

Methods  of  instruction  and  rise  preparar 
lessons  need  careful  arteiirino  throughout  s 
school.  Althfigh  there  must  be  several  **s 
masters,"  the  ^fbrm  master*  will  have  from 
to  fifteen  hours  with  his  form,  winch,  is  qua 

fV-Mwwf  Qme  tD  allow  him  tD  h»rnm»armigiwiw 

the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  pupils.  Lm  suck  a  < 
csperunental  research,  moo  met  fash*  <j£  tnsD 
develops  as  naturally  in  the  literary  as 
srientrftc  subjects;  and  experience  has  shtym 
the  standard  of  reaching  in  linguistic  srudii 
reach  as  exceptionally  high  ieveL  Though: 
little  Latin  is  desirable  as  a  part  of  rhe  I 
teaching,  r lassies  cannot  receive  a  large  c 
n^ffrcj  share  of  time;  and  *h*  curriciiiiiin. * 
spoilt  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  introduce* 
for  examination  purposes.  The  boy  who  h 
lour  years  of  thorough  disciplinary  training; 
learnt  how  to  learn,  however,  is  in  a  posnos  I 
ter  the  amount  of  clafgars  required  for  prefii 
erammations  in  a  very  short  time.  A  cuzx 
such  as  is  sketched  above,  if  carried  oux  wi 
and  imagination,  is  broader,  more  formati 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  life  than  the  in 
specialised  curricula  of  most  classical 
schools. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  time  dev 
real  studies  in  training  the  hand  and  eye 
junction  with  the  brain  does  not  necessitate 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
teaching  be  properly  conducted,  just  as  se 
mental  effort  is  required  from  the  pupil  as 
other  type  of  school;  but,  being  interestt 
self-reliant,  he  is  in  an  advantageous  posi 
accomplish  hard  mental  work. 

The  character  of  the  work  in  the  nrst-rwt 
is  fundamental  and  disciplinary  :  in  the  ne 
years  it  becomes  somewhat  more  informs 
but  at  no  stage  must  the  text-book  be  alio 
usurp  the  proper  functions  of  the  teacher. 

The  non -classical  school  requires  an  es^ 
well-trained  and  experienced  staff,  capable 
ordinating  the  literary,  scientific  and  pi 
studies. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  m  the  lower 
which  require  thoroughly  trained  reachei 
sessing  considerable  experience,  energy  anci 
tive.  The  young  man  straight  from  the  un 
is  often  of  little  use  during  the  first  two 
After  this  period,  if  he  be  gifted  with  the  t< 
instinct  and  sympathy,  he  may  begin  to 
stand  that  method  and  aim  are  of  primary 
ance;  his  apprenticeship  years  will  do  less  < 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
Nor  is  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  or  highe 
Board  school,  as  a  rule,  of  much  use  in  a 
such  as  is  contemplated  :   the  best  and  rr 


ed  elementary  teachers  are  better  off  in  their 

:hools   and   are  not  attracted  by  the  ^"150 

,  which  should  be  the  minimum  salary  of  any 

r  10  a  good  non -classical  secondary  school. 

the   primary   school-teacher,   with    the 

*m  of  large  classes  and  mechanical  methods, 

temself  unable  to  keep  the  kind  of  discipline 

mrjor  to  participate  in  the  games  and  other 

*:ial  organisations  of  the  school.     His 

Ifioucttiiuing  is  often  deficient  and  he  lacks 

[bowledge  of  the  world  that  association 

v  with  men  of  varied  interests  tends 

production  of  a  healthy  and  enthusi- 

!  tone  is  indispensable  to  a  secondary 

the  type  we  are  advocating,  but  unfor- 

jny  of  our  teachers  in  primary  schools 

1  past  paid  altogether  too  little  attention 

K  life  and  interests  of  their  pupils  outside  the 

r-room. 

e  cannot  expect  these  schools  to  be  self- 
acting,  as  an  expensive  staff  and  an  expensive 
Wueni  are  equally  necessary;  classes  must  be 
t  to  make  instruction  by  practical    methods 

icJj  of  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  the  non- 
al  school  has  been  subjected  has  been 
It  about  by  the  attempt  of  many  so-called 
♦grade  schools  to  pose  as  secondary  schools* 
ere  are  il  higher-grade  schools*'  and  **  higher- 
ichools;"  some  are  of  such  all-round  excel- 
ary  little  criticism  could  be  levelled  at 

Kit  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  have 
to  carry  out  a  quasi-scientific  course  of 
which  was  neither  scientific  nor  educa- 
Tbe  new  regulations  contain  a  provision 
e  in  that  they  clearly  differentiate  between 
land  what  is  not  secondary  education* 
creation  of  the  term  ''school  of  science" 
xhaps  unfortunate  and  has  given  rise  to 
niscooception  as  to  the  character  of  the 
ccomplished  by  these  schools ;  especially 
npression  was  thereby  created,  in  the  minds 
,e  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look 
them,  that  they  were  highly  specialised 
It  was  also  unfortunate  that  the  Board 
cation  allowed  their  proper  functions  to  be 
ed  and  that  schools  destined  to  provide  a 
lanced  modern  education  should  have  been 
and  fostered  by  the  Department  of  Science 
,  acting  as  a  separate  and  independent  body, 
unjustified  criticism  which  has  recently 
Irected  against  the  Division  A  schools  has 
tn,  we  fear,  been  inspired  by  older  classical 
,  which  have  been  affected  by  the  success 
!d  by  the  new  schools.  The  classically- 
schoolmaster  is  apparently  unable  to 
land  and  usually  fails  to  appreciate  the 
nd  ideals  of  a  school  in  which  scientific 
I  underlies  all  instruction.  It  will  be  a 
ble,  indeed  a  national  calamity,  if  any 
»ce,  however  temporary,  be  offered  to  the 
a  class  of  schools  which  has  already  done  so 
0  provide  that  practical  and  non  academic 
00  of  which  at  the  present  time  the  country 
illy  in  need* 
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IL— The  University  of  Oxfokd. 


THE    influence    of   this  University   upon  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country  is  exercised 
mainly  in  the  following  ways,  viz.  : 
(1)  Through  the  schoolmasters  who  are  educated 
and  trained  at  the  University, 

{2)  Through  its  representatives  on  the  govern* 
ing  bodies  of  many  of  the  public  schools  and 
grammar  schools,  as  well  as  on  local  education 
authorities, 

(3)  Through  the  system  of  awarding,  by  open 
competition p  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  the 
assistance  of  meritorious  students  during  their  uni- 
versity career. 

(4)  Through  its  Responsions  examination. 

(5)  Through  three  of  its  standing  committees 
(or  Delegacies)  for  the  conduct  of  University 
business. 

It  would  be  possible  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
some  detail  under  each  of  these  heads,  but  the 
present  paper  will  be  limited  to  a  description  of 
the  mode  of  working  of  two  of  the  Delegacies  just 
referred  to,  namely,  ll  the  Delegacy  of  Local 
Examinations*'  and  **  the  Delegacy  for  the  Inspec- 
tion and  Examination  of  Schools.*'  The  third 
Delegacy  is  an  offshoot  from  that  for  local  exami- 
nations, and  has  had  a  separate  existence  since 
1892,  under  the  style  »•  the  Delegacy  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Teaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Uni- 
versity/1 

The  work  of  the  Extension  Delegacy  is  not  con- 
fined to  adult  students.  Lectures  are  held  at 
secondary  schools,  and  pupils  from  such  schools 
also  attend  affiliated  centres.  The  supplementary 
teaching  thus  supplied  has  proved  in  many  cases 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  instruction  regu- 
larly given  by  the  school  staff. 

The  two  other  Delegacies  have,  however;  been 
brought  into  closer  connection  with  a  much  larger 
number  of  schools,  and  their  operations  have  ex- 
tended over  a  longer  period* 

The  Delegacy  for  the  "  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  schools'*  has  existed  since  US74  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  other  schools  preparing  pupils  for  the  univer- 
sities, and  especially  for  providing  a  "  Leaving 
Examination  r'  for  the  highest  forms  of  such  schools. 
This  Delegacy  is  in  association  with  a  Syndicate  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  two  bodies  constitute  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board,  often  called  M  the  Joint  Board/' 

The  Delegacy  for  Local  Examinations  was 
created  in  1857,  for  encouraging  and  improving  the 
work  of  the  grammar  schools  and  private  schools 
giving  secondary  education. 

Both  these  Delegacies  include  in  their  operations 
girls8  schools  as  well  as  boys1  schools,  and  both  in- 
spect as  well  as  examine.  In  the  early  years  of 
their  history  comparatively  little  inspection  was 
done,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  in* 
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Lrgely  used  as  an  avenue  to  Column  B  of 
hers*  Register.  Under  certain  conditions 
er  and  Senior  Local  examinations  exempt 
^ponsions.  A  Senior  Local  Certificate 
the  holder  (also  under  certain  conditions) 
j  Cambridge  Previous  Examination,  the 
anon  Examination  of  some  other  uni- 
,  and  the  preliminary  examinations  of  some 
cuJ  bodies,  and  a  Junior  Local  Certificate 
ecepted  by  some  professional  bodies. 
Wegates  have  instituted  two  grades  of 
Ortihcates  as  well  as  a  Leaving  Certificate 
ikktes  for  the  Army.  These  are  awarded 
results  of  the  Senior  and  junior  Local 
Items  to  successful  candidates  from 
rtd"  schools,  $.e.9  schools  which  have  been 
d  by   the    Delegates   after   inspection    by 

fay  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  an 
igbody  recognised  by  the  Delegates. 
?xpected  that  arrangements  will  shortly  be 
bereby  the  holder  of  a  Joint  Board  School 
te  or  of  a  Local  Examinations  Senior 
Certificate  is    (under   certain    conditions) 

Reponsions. 
irriculum  included  in  the  Local  examiaa- 
I  wide  one,  allowing  great  freedom  in  the 

subjects  ;  and  in  addition,  just  as  in  the 
ions  of  the  Joint  Board,  special  alteraa- 
srs  may  be  set  to  candidates  from  a  given 
r  group  of  schools,  and  their  answers 
as  part  of  their  work  for  a  certificate, 
I  examination  in  French  and  German  will 
d  1905  for  Senior  candidates,  and  in  1906 
>enior  and  Junior  candidates, 
lucting  their  examinations  both  delegacies 
s  high  a  standard  of  attainment  in  each 
s  is  possible  without  undue  specialisation 
ire  on  the  schools.  The  examiners  are 
)f  experience  in  education ,  many  of  them 
^en  previously  engaged  in  school  teaching. 

examination  the  question  papers  are 
>y  committees  appointed  by  the  corre* 
Board,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations 
irJy  supervised  and  settled  by  committees, 
oards,  by  correspondence  with  the  Head- 
Honference  and  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
teadmasters,  as  well  as  with  other  bodies 
ridual  heads  of  schools,  endeavour  con* 
:o  consult  those  engaged  in  secondary 
ind  to  ascertain  their  opinions, 
lion  to  their  examinations  for  certificates 
A  Local  examinations  conduct  both 
:tion  and  the  examination  of  schools,  and 
it  County  Education  Authorities  in  the 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
3l  examination,  as  held  by  this  Delegacy, 
idependent  of  the  Local  examinations  or 

with  it  (cf*  Land  II.  of  the  Joint  Board 
a  *l  Combined  School  and  Local 
tion "  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
mid  be  candidates  for  certificates.  Those 
lot  candidates  may  be  examined  by  means 
examination  papers.  This  arrangement 
d  very  convenient  in  a  number  of  schools. 

d    examinations    conducted   by    these 
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Delegacies  the  principal  examiner  as  a  rule  visits 
the  school.  This  enables  him  to  learn  something 
of  the  work  and  methods  of  the  school,  and  to 
discuss  questions  connected  with  curriculum  and 
teaching  with  the  headmaster  or  headmistress. 
An  experienced  examiner  may  render  great  service 
to  a  head  in  such  discussions,  while*  on  the  other 
hand,  he  widens  his  own  knowledge  of  school  work 
and  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  teacher-  This  personal  element 
in  the  examinations  is  most  valuable. 


STUDIES     IN    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

IIL  —  The  Supply  of  Text-books  to 

Secondary  Schools. 

By  E.  SriARWOon  Smith,  M.A. 
UesriniAStef  of  Newbury  Grammar  School. 

IN  that  ideal  school  which  Professor  Armstrong 
would  fain  build  up,  when  we  have  made  "a 
scrap  heap  of  the  whole  miserable  system  of 
education  at  present  in  vogue,'*  no  doubt  text- 
books will  cease  to  exist,  and  with  them  the  many 
difficulties  connected  with  their  supply. 

At  present,  however,  this  **  heuristic  nihilism/1 
as  it  has  been  happily  termed,  hnds  few  followers, 
and  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  stock  our  class- 
rooms with  balances  and  weighing  machines  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  literature.  This  being  so,  the 
problem  of  the  supply  of  books  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  vex  the  souls  of  headmasters,  and  to  spoil 
the  tempers  of  the  stafT  for  many  years  to  come. 
Certainly  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  wrorry  to 
myself;  and,  in  the  hope  that  my  experience  may 
be  of  use  to  others,  I  propose,  in  this  and  a 
second  paper,  to  consider  various  methods  of 
solution,  and  briefly  to  outline  that  one  which, 
after  some  experience,  we  have  here  concluded  to 
be  the  least  unsatisfactory. 

I  say  least  unsatisfactory,  because  in  the  smaller 
secondary  schools — and  it  is  to  those  chiefly  that  I 
shall  refer — there  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  perfect 
or  ideal  system.  Possibly,  the  very  best  method 
would  be  to  charge  high  fees  which  should  include 
the  cost  of  text- books,  but  this  method  has  only  to 
be  named  to  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  For  the 
system  to  work  well,  the  fees  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  cover  not  only  the  normal  supply, 
but  the  many  incidental  expenses  due  to  loss, 
negligence  and  damage. 

With  the  utmost  economy  in  the  matter  of 
books,  and  the  exercise  of  conservatism  in  their 
use,  even  to  the  point  of  danger,  1  suppose  that 
the  cost  per  head  must  range  from  hi  teen  shillings 
per  year  in  the  first  form,  to  thirty  or  forty  shillings 
in  the  sixth,  Unless,  moreover,  the  fees  were  regu- 
larly graded — always  an  inconvenient  system — 
according  to  a  boy's  position  in  the  school,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  strike  a  good  average. 

I  will  therefore  dismiss  this  method  as  Utopian 
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and  take  in  order  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  three 
main  methods  usually  practised  in  schools,  and  for 
convenience  sake  will  refer  to  them  as  methods  A, 
B, and  C. 

(A)  The  first  plan  is  for  the  school  authorities  to 
specify  the  books  and  then  leave  the  pupils  to  pro- 
cure them  where  and  how  they  please. 

(B)  By  the  second  plan  the  school  provide  the 
books  and  hire  them  out  to  the  pupils  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  term. 

(C)  The  third  method  is  for  the  school  to  act 
as  bookseller,  and  itself  provide  and  sell  the  books. 

Let  me  again  insist  that  the  question  is  only  acute 
in  the  smaller  schools,  where  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  are  day-pupils,  and  the  majority  of  parents 
persons  of  limited  income.  Now  method  A  is  in 
theory  the  best,  and  the  one  that  at  first  sight 
gives  the  least  trouble  to  the  school  authorities. 
They  specify  the  books,  the  pupils  do  the  rest.  All 
the  inconveniences,  the  worry  and  bother  of  account- 
keeping,  and  the  indignity  of  dunning  for  debts,  are 
avoided. 

Possibly,  in  big  towns,  where  large  booksellers 
exist  in  various  quarters,  this  method  is  also  the 
best  in  practice,  particularly  if  an  assistant  from 
a  good  shop  can  attend  once  or  twice  a  week,  or 
daily  at  the  opening  of  term,  to  take  orders  and  deal 
out  books  to  those  who  prefer  to  get  them  this  way. 
Even  then,  however,  he  ought  to  have  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  where  he  can  keep  a  small 
stock  of  the  books  most  in  use,  and  this  is  obviously 
a  nuisance  in  all  but  the  most  palatial  schools. 

Where  a  school  exists  in  a  small  town,  or  in  the 
country,  the  system  breaks  down  badly.  Usually, 
however  small  the  town  is,  there  are  at  least  two  book- 
sellers— perhaps,  I  had  better  say,  two  shops  which 
are  eager  to  supply  books — and  if  only  one  be 
chosen  to  supply  the  school,  the  jealousy  and  ill- 
feeling  caused  often  re- acts  unfavourably  on  the 
school.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  and  ridiculous 
objection  in  theory,  but  in  fact  it  does  create 
difficulties.  The  school  is  accused  of  instituting 
a  monopoly  !  I  could  not  have  believed  this  a 
few  years  ago,  but  sad  experience  brought  it  home 
to  me  when  I  was  working  in  a  small  school  in  a 
small  country  town. 

In  any  case,  the  local  bookseller  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stock  books  to  any  large  amount — and 
who  shall  blame  him  ?  Text-books  and  masters' 
tastes  are  continually  changing,  and  though  I  be- 
lieve many  publishers  are  willing  to  take  books 
back,  the  process  is  always  attended  with  expense 
and  delay. 

Again,  your  local  man  will  not  send  his  order  for 
an  isolated  book,  or  a  few  books,  unless  he  requires 
sufficient  material  for  a  large  parcel — naturally  to 
save  carriage,  so  that  a  boy,  for  instance,  who  loses 
a  book,  and  is  required  to  procure  another,  rarely 
manages  to  do  so  under  a  fortnight,  partly  through 
his  own  procrastination,  partly  for  the  reason  sug- 
gested above.  The  point  is  that  one  cannot  defi- 
nitely fix  the  blame  on  the  boy. 

Another  but  slighter  objection  to  the  system  is 
that  the  local  man  is  sometimes  not  a  first-rate 
scholar,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  ordering 


will  often   triumphantly  produce  the  wrong 
or   blandly  inform  you  that  your  book  is 
print,  or  even  has  never  been  published 
when  you  have  yourself  received  a  specimei 
a  few  days  before. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  coi 
demands  are  being  made  on  a  parent's  pu 
books,  he  begins  to  believe  that  much  of  this  1 
unnecessary,  the  cost  seeming  far  more  ifc  i 
not  come  altogether,  and  he  will  refuse  to  or 
book  until  persuasion  is  used,  or  he  recov 
temper. 

This  method  may  therefore  be  rejected 
practical  working  inefficient.  Everyone  knc 
intense  irritation  and  delay  caused  by  the  fa 
two  or  three  of  the  boys  in  a  form  have  1 
got  their  books.  While  it  does  save  trouble 
matter  of  account-keeping,  it  causes  very 
more  in  the  ways  that  1  have  tried  to  indica 

Method  B  is,  I  believe,  the  one  that  fine 
favour  with  parents,  and  with  boys  themselv 
indeed,  with  many  headmasters.  It  theref 
serves  careful  consideration,  though  persoi 
have  very  strong  objections  to  it.  A  fixed  j 
charged  each  term,  together  with  the  01 
school-fees,  for  the  hire  of  books.  This 
varies  very  much  in  different  schools.  In  s 
falls  as  low  as  two  shillings  a  term,  but  t 
it  may  be  said  to  be  from  four  to  five  sh 
In  some  schools  only  the  text-books  most 
are  hired  out,  in  others  all  the  books.  In  t 
case,  therefore,  method  A  has  to  be  adopted 
editions  of  authors,  and  practically  for  most 
form  books.  This  seems  to  combine  the  obj 
able  points  in  both  systems,  and,  in  any  ca 
inconveniences  of  method  A  are  hardly  avoi( 
it  is  precisely  in  such  books  that  for  obvious  r 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  describe 
usually  felt.  In  the  second  case,  where  all  the 
are  hired  out,  certain  very  practical  obj< 
present  themselves.  Are  all  books  to  be  re 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  dealt  out  afresh 
beginning  of  the  next  ?  If  so,  is  each  boy  t< 
the  book  he  had  the  term  before  ?  This  woul< 
the  justest  course,  and  is  the  one  usually  ac 
But  what  difference  is  to  be  made  between  t 
who  keeps  his  book  in  splendid  order,  and  t\ 
happy  boy  (and  he  is  in  a  large  majority 
presents  it,  when  his  use  for  it  is  over,  full  of 
ears  and  finger-marks,  and  as  an  offering  f 
for  the  purifying  flames  ? 

Is  the  boy  to  be  constrained  by  threats 
Draconian  system  of  pains  and  penalties  t( 
it  clean  ? 

If  so,  punishments  will  be  as  thick  as  fallen 
in  autumn,  and  even  then  little  amendment 
shown.  Some  boys — often  the  least  able  ir 
of  intellect — are  naturally  neat  and  tidy ;  < 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  cannot  keej 
books  decent.  No  doubt,  every  boy  ought 
taught  to  respect  the  books,  but  he  is  the  I 
clined  to  do  so  if  they  are  not  his  own. 

But  the  most  fatal  objections  to  the  syst 
my  opinion,  are  (1)  that  it  is  not  hygie 
sanitary  ;  (2)  that  it  tends  to  steoreotype  t 
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>ks  found  after  experience  to  be  unsuitable. 

price  fixed  must  be  a  low  one,  and  the  system 

entail    serious   loss   to   the  school   if   books 

constantly  changed.      No   one   is   less  of  an 

e  than  I  of  a  constant  unnecessary  change 

bonks — vexatious  as  it  is  to  both  boys  and 

;  but  books  rapidly  go  out  of  date,  and  we 

ittp  up  with  improved  methods, 

jettons  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

m  tootinually  losing  their  books,  and,  un- 

iiely,  always  blaming  others  with  "  borrow- 

Of  coarse,  the  temporary  owner  must  be  held 

ifcJe, but  how  is  he  to  be  punished  for  loss  or 

liable  damage  to  a  book  ?      By  having  to 

another  ?     In  that  case  he  will  consider 

1  property,  and  "  extras'*  are  always  vex- 

t.     If  one  could  only  "  attach  *'  the 

pocfet  money  this  might  work,  but  in  a  day-school 

•n  possible , 

\fm,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  bad  thing  for  a  boy 

eoo  sense  of  possession  in  his  scboolbooks, 

thoqgfc  it  certainly  may  be  said   for  this  method 

?nts  the  hateful  practice  of  boys  bartering 

■me  another.     Finally,  while  one  would 

allow  books  to  be  **  paved/'  or  overloaded 

h  pencilled  notes,  yet  surely  it  is  an  excellent 

ich  a  boy  to  read*  pencil  in   hand,  and 

fine  here  and  there,  and  write  down  marginal 

particularly   if  the   excellent  custom   is  to 

of  using  text-books  with  few  or  no  printed 

it  all.     Either  the  notes  must  be  very  faintly 

t   and   easily    removable   when  the  book 

:ed   (and  this   in  practice  is  difficult),   or 

nd    and   third  "  users  "  of  the  book  take 

Ih   it  a  stock  of   ready-made  marginalia, 

eby  lose  all  the  value  of  the  system,  and, 

f  enter  into  unfair  competition  with  other 

for  whom  the  provision  has  not  been  so  liberal. 

fetfjods  A  and  B  have,  therefore,  been  rejected 

bring   more  disadvantages  than  advantages. 

mains,  therefore,  to  discuss  method  C,  which 

be  more  conveniently  done  in  another  article. 


STUDY   OF    TENNYSON'S    POEMS. 

By  Laurir  Magnus,  M,A. 
ihor  of  *■  Words  and  the  if  Use,"  "  Introduction  to 
Poel»y,"  **  A  Primer  of  Wordsworth,"  8cc, 

(Contimud  from  p.  57,) 

VL— Poetry  has  now  been  discussed  both  as  to 

and   form.      The  teacher  has  brought  his 

he    poetic  point  of   view    indicated  by 

s  dictum  :    lt  We  are   all  poets   when    we 

4  1  poem  well."     His   next    business   will   be 

toyply  this  point  of  view  with  special  reference 

J  fenny  son  and  to  the  poems  selected  for  study, 

ting  back  to  what  was  said  above,  that  Tennyson 

topreted  the  spirit  of  his  age,  every  effort  must 

}* made  to  avoid  the  stereotyping  of  this  phrase. 

I i*  easy  enough  to  say  such  things,  and  they  are 


*■  useful  M  in  examinations.  But  in  themselves  they 
have  no  knowledge-value;  they  do  not  add  to 
knowledge  ;  no  increase  of  knowledge  is  obtained 
by  acquiring  a  stock  of  ready-made  phrases.  The 
criticism  of  literature,  which  is  at  bottom  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  books,  must  not  be  treated  as  a 
subject  to  "cram";  there  are  no  "tips'1  to  be 
remembered,  no  tags  to  commit  to  memory. 
Rather  let  the  pupil  leave  the  study  alone,  and 
be  content  to  go  through  life  in  lazy  indifference  to 
all  that  the  beauties  of  literature  might  add  to  it, 
than  accept  his  opinions  and  tastes  at  second-hand, 
or  repeat  at  the  lips  of  someone  else  conventional 
praise  and  mechanical  remarks  the  meaning  of 
which  he  has  not  realised  to  himself*  This  alone 
is  the  right  spirit  in  which  Tennyson  must  be 
studied  :  in  this  way  alone  is  justice  to  be  done  to 
the  thoughts  which  he  bequeathed  to  us. 

(i.)  Tennyson  ano  the   Problem  of  Govern- 
ment. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  asked,  to  which  particu- 
lar problems  of  life  and  of  conduct  did  Tennyson 
apply  his  genius  ?  Without  pausing  to  enumerate 
the  subjects  of  the  many  poems  which  he  com* 
posed  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  one  topic  may 
here  be  selected  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  message 
which  he  gave  to  his  age,  and  which,  in  its  many- 
sided  aspects,  may  be  read  directly  or  between  the 
lines  of  most  of  the  poetry  which  he  wrote.  The 
problem  of  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  essentially  a  problem  of  government. 
When  Tennyson  first  began  to  write,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  monarchical  system 
in  England  was  itself  of  doubtful  duration.  Apart 
from  the  personal  question  of  the  succession  of  a 
young  and  untried  queen  with  a  German  husband 
by  her  side  to  a  line  of  elderly  kings,  who,  whatever 
their  merits,  had  not  impressed  the  English  people 
with  a  sense  of  power  or  beneficence,  this  means 
that  England  was  not  unaffected  by  the  disturbance 
of  political  thought  which  moved  the  Continent  at 
that  time.  In  France,  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  and 
in  Italy,  the  struggle  between  a  recently  enlightened 
people  and  a  traditionally  protected  monarchy  had 
led  or  was  leading  to  political  turmoil  and  to  the 
risk  of  revolution  and  upheaval.  It  should  be 
stated  emphatically  that  Tennyson  was  always 
on  the  side  of  order.  Unlike  Shelley,  for  instance, 
and  the  poets  who  flourished  in  England  just  after 
the  French  Revolution,  the  influence  of  Tennyson 
was  entirely  independent  of  those  soul-stirring  ap- 
peals to  the  spirit  of  Liberty  which  move  the  dullest 
versifier  to  eloquence.  Tennyson — and  it  has  been 
urged  against  him  as  a  fault — was  at  all  times  emi- 
nently law -abiding.  Even  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke, 
for  instance,  is  liable  to  praise  the  poet  at  the 
teacher's  expense  : 

Tennyson  (he  says)  never  became  international.  The 
highest  conception  to  which  love  of  our  own  nation  is  to  lead  — 
the  love  of  all  nations  as  contained  in  one  nation,  the  nation  of 
men — did  not  shine  in  the  mind  of  Tennyson,  tie  was  ai  thi*. 
point  over- English  j  he  is  nor  at  this  point  oat  poet  or  ihc  poet 
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of  the  future.  Through  the  whole  of  Tennyson's  poetry  about 
the  problem  of  man's  progress  this  view  of  his  does  damage  to 
the  poetry,  lowers  the  note  of  beauty,  of  aspiration,  of  fire,  of 
passion,  and  lessens  the  use  of  his  poetry  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
If  the  poet  takes  the  un poetic  side  of  any  question  he  gives  no 
help  to  mankind  so  far  as  the  question  concerns  mankind.  "  The 
Princess  "  stands  alone.  ...  In  all  other  matters  belonging  to 
the  progress  of  society,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  last  thirty 
years,  to  our  time,  our  hopes,  or  our  faith  ;  nor  does  he  think  and 
feel  in  them  as  a  poet. 

If  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  right — and  his  work 
on  Tennyson  may  be  recommended  to  the  study  of 
every  admirer  of  the  poet — then  it  would  seem 
almost  waste  labour  to  try  to  extract  from  the 
mine  of  Tennyson's  poetry  the  ore  of  political 
wisdom.  It  would  seem  that  he  has  nothing  to 
tell,  in  these  days  of  established  monarchy,  of  the 
way  and  manner  of  thought  by  which  our  fathers 
in  the  last  generation  worked  out  their  redemption 
from  the  revolutionary  ideas  with  which  Europe 
was  flooded.  It  would  seem  that  Tennyson,  despite 
his  beauty  of  diction,  stands  apart  from  the  thought 
of  his  times,  and  that,  as  an  interpreter  of  his  age, 
he  is  less  deserving  of  close  study  than  the  files  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  But  is  it  so  ?  If  so,  what 
becomes  of  that  passionate  Epilogue  "  To  the 
Queen,"  which  is  printed  in  his  collected  Poems, 
just  after  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur  "  ? 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 

Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 

Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 

For  ever  broadening  England,  and  her  throne 

In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle, 

That  knows  not  her  own  greatness.     If  she  knows 

And  dreads  it  we  are  fall'n 

For  some  are  scared,  who  mark, 

Or  wisely,  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm, 
Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 
And  wordy  trucklings  with  the  transient  hour. 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  itself, 
And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  which  knows 
To  its  own  harm  :  the  goal  of  this  great  world 
Lies  beyond  sight :  yet — if  our  slowly-grown 
And  crown'd  Republic's  crowning  common-sense, 
That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail — their  fears 
Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them. 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  Tennyson  wrote  that 
men  "  half  control "  their  fate.  It  was  in  this 
sense,  in  1887,  that  he  expressed  himself  some- 
what as  follows :  "  You  must  not  be  surprised  at 
anything  that  comes  to  pass  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
All  ages  are  ages  of  transition,  but  this  is  a  fearful 
moment  of  transition.  The  truth  is  that  the  wave 
advances  and  recedes.  I  tried  in  my  "  Idylls  "  to 
teach  men  these  things  and  the  need  of  the  ideal, 
but  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  my  life  had  been  a  very 
useless  life."  1  The  touch  of  despair  at  the  end 
was  doubtless  thoroughly  genuine,  and  it  helps  to 
reassure  us  in  our  belief  that  this  side  of  Tennyson's 


1  "  Tennyson  :  a  Memoir."    Vol.  ii.,  p.  337. 


activity,  the  teaching  and  the  reflective  side, 
him  the  sum  of  his  life  work.  In  this  belie 
composed  the  memorial  note,  as  truthful  an 
way  as  unexpected  as  Mill's  famous  eul 
Wordsworth,  which  James  Anthony  Froud 
in  1894  to  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  : — 

I  owe  to  your  father,  he  wrote,  the  first  serious  re 
upon  life  and  the  nature  of  it  which  have  followed  me 
than  fifty  years.  The  same  voice  speaks  to  me  now  as 
near  my  own  end  from  beyond  the  bar.  Your  fathe 
estimate,  stands,  and  will  stand,  far  away,  by  the 
Shakespeare,  above  all  other  English  poets,  with  this 
superiority  even  to  Shakespeare  that  he  speaks  the  thou 
speaks  to  the  perplexities  and  misgivings  of  his  own  &j 
was  born  at  the  fit  time  before  the  world  had  grown 
with  the  vanity  of  progress,  and  there  was  still  an  atmos 
which  such  a  soul  could  grow. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  in  the  passage  fro 
epilogue  and  in  the  eulogy  of  Froude,  w< 
evidence  which  practically  coutradicts  th< 
mony  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  to  Tenr 
remoteness  from  the  spirit  of  his  own  times, 
is  nothing  alien  to  that  spirit,  nothing  remot 
our  future,  nor  feebler  than  faith,  nor  lowe 
passion,  nor  less  than  useful  to  mankind.  I 
would  never  have  subscribed  to  Mr.  St 
Brooke's  view  of  Tennyson's  poetry  as  "  Wh 
in  her  carriage  with  a  very  gracious  smi 
salute  for  Conservatism  in  hers."  For  he 
very  soul  of  truth  irradiates  the  form  of  b 
and  breathes  conduct  into  clay. 

(ii.)  The  Lesson  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  1 

And  now  it  is  fitting  to  go  back  to  Tenn 
own  account  of  the  matter,  "  I  tried  in  the  '  J 
to  teach  men  these  things  and  the  need  < 
ideal. "  It  is  to  the  "  Idylls"  accordingly  that y 
to  look  in  the  first  place  for  that  social  and  e 
teaching  by  which,  if  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is 
Tennyson  was  removed  so  far  from  the  fait 
hope  of  his  own  time.  "  I  do  not  in  the 
mind,"  he  says  somewhere,  "  if  England  be 
a  democracy,"  and  he  lived  to  see  the  pn 
completion  of  that  forecast.  "  But  sudden  ch; 
he  went  on,  "  raises  a  house  on  sand.  If 
extreme  men  had  their  way  the  end  of  the  o 
would  be  plunged  in  blood — a  universal  I 
Revolution." 

Tennyson  set  his  ideals  high.  What  un 
any  period  of  history  has  ever  founded  itseli 
a  higher  ideal  than  this  which  Tennyson  p 
the  mouth  of  King  Arthur  : 

I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  the  King  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  K 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  of  purest  chastity. 

How  lofty  a  programme  it  was  !     How  si 
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Danish,  Japanese,  and  Hebrew.  Copies  of  the 
brochure  and  all  particulars  of  the  Association  can 
be  obtained  free  from  the  Secretary,  Bourg  la 
Reine  (Seine),  from  Dr.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Baker,  Dr. 
Edwards,  or  myself. 


GREEK  LITERARY  TOPICS.1 

WE  know  of  no  writer  who  has  so  light  and  so 
sure  a  touch  in  dealing  with  literary  topics 
as  Dr.  Butcher.  The  author  of  the 
masterly  translation  and  criticism  of  Aristotle's 
"  Poetics  "  ought  to  know  something  about  literary 
taste ;  but  what  surprises  us  is  to  see  how  com- 
pletely Dr.  Butcher  keeps  his  learning  subordinate 
to  his  taste,  how  refined  and  delicate  is  his  insight, 
and  how  illuminating  his  expression.  These  lec- 
tures are  not  composed  for  the  occasion  and 
destined  to  be  then  forgotten:  they  will  remain 
with  us  long,  we  believe,  and  will,  we  hope, 
convey  to  the  multitude  some  adequate  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

The  first  lectures,  "  Greece  and  Israel  "  and 
"  Greece  and  Phoenicia,  "  are  comparisons, 
which  have  to  do  chiefly  with  national  charac- 
teristics and  differences.  There  is  less  that 
is  new  in  these;  other  men  have  drawn  similar 
distinctions,  which  are  indeed  obvious  enough. 
The  last  two  lectures,  on  "Greek  Literary 
Criticism,"  have  also  to  some  extent  been  antici- 
pated by  the  studies  of  Prof.  Rhys  Roberts,  but 
they  are  more  general  than  his,  and  some  good 
new  points  are  made.  For  one  thing,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  idea  of  unity  in  a  literary  work  was  a 
new  discovery  once,  and  a  Greek  made  it ;  the 
unity  was  already  there  in  all  great  works,  but  it 
was  felt  rather  than  seen.  Dr.  Butcher's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Attic  style  is  admirable  : 

It  is  a  style  scrupulous  in  the  purity  of  its  diction,  in  avoid- 
ance of  provincialisms, .in  the  effort  to  hit  the  right  rather  than 
the  approximately  right  word.  It  has  a  certain  well-bred 
elegance  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  pedantry.  It  obeys, 
moreover,  the  law  of  reserve :  it  wins  the  goodwill  of  the  reader 
by  leaving  something  to  his  own  intelligence.  In  the  region  of 
feeling  it  is  discreet  and  guarded.  It  refuses  to  speak  in  accents 
of  emotion  where  emotion  is  wanting  ;  but  where  real  passion 
has  to  be  expressed,  the  glow  of  feeling  is  at  once  revealed,  in  the 
rising  tone,  and  in  rhythms  in  which  we  seem  to  overhear  the 
very  vibrations  of  the  voice.  Still,  even  in  its  impassioned  and 
imaginative  modes  of  utterance,  Attic  prose  retains  the  sense  of 
measure,  the  precision,  the  sobriety,  which  constitutes  its  essen- 
tial character.  It  is  just  this  union  of  passion  and  self-restraint, 
the  appeal  to  the  reason  no  less  than  to  the  emotions,  that  lends 
to  Greek  oratory  its  incomparable  force. 

But  the  gems  of  the  collection  are  the  essays  on 
the  "  Greek  Love  of  Knowledge  "  and  "  Art  and 
Inspiration  in  Poetry."  Love  of  knowledge,  the 
divine  curiosity  which  led  them  to  question  all 
things  and  prove  those  that  were  true,  is  the  key- 

1  "Harvard  Lectures  on  Greek  Subjects."  By  S.  H.  Butcher,  viii.  -f 
266  pp.     (Macmillan.)    7s.  net. 


note  of  Greek  thought,  and  their  m< 
legacy  to  the  world.  It  is  a  great  ti 
quality  which  needs  to  be  kept  before 
because  it  is  just  this  which  makes  G 
ture  an  incomparable  means  of  edi 
young.  While  their  minds  are  stil 
their  enthusiasms  undamped,  Greek  t 
stimulus  which  has  no  like  in  the  wor 
the  other  lecture  the  author  insists  01 
so  often  ignored  or  denied,  that  both 
form  are  necessary  in  a  literary  work, 
more  important  than  form,  but  wit  ho 
of  perfection  in  both,  no  literary  worl 
to  the  first  rank.  As  to  those  who  pra 
art's  sake,  and  hold  form  to  be  the  c 
only  essential,  they  are  fools ;  and  I 
although  with  more  elegance,  says  so. 


THE  TEMPER  OF  THE    SEVE^ 
CENTURY.1 

THIS   admirable   book   consists   o 
lectures   given    at   Trinity    Col 
bridge,   in    1902-3,  and  it  posse 
tional  interest  as  an  account  of  the  first 
English  literature  delivered  by  an  Am 
English  university. 

Professor  Wendell,  in  choosing  a  sp 
to  treat  in  these  lectures,  selected  the  1 
because  that  was  the  point  at  which  A 
England  diverged ;  and  he  wished  t 
manner  in  which  the  national  temper  c 
as  revealed  in  17th  century  literatur 
from  a  temper  ancestrally  common 
England  and  to  modern  America,  a 
before  the  century  closed,  something  di 
specifically  English. 

Though  much  has  been  written  aboi 
century  in  England,  this  study  of  its  1 
expressing  the  national  temper  at  the  p 
most  conspicuous  change,  has  a  man 
interest,  and  being  written  by  an  Am 
special  regard  to  the  divergence  of  the  1 
it  acquires  additional  charm. 

After  discussing  the  rise  and  decay  of 
drama,  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  change  from  the  burst  of  song  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  calm,  measured  v 
time  of  Dryden,  and  the  gradual  deve 
English  prose-writing,  Professor  Wend 
as  follows  : — 

"  For  good  sense,  grown  to  the  poin 
ally  recognising  the  things  which  are 
and  of  quietly  clinging  to  them  as  demoi 
tainties,  may  be  no  very  edifying  phasi 
nature.  At  least,  however,  it  is  a  s\ 
sound  and  a  strong,  and  a  safe  one. 
what  one  feels  in  the  utterances  of  Dr 
years.     And  that,  I  think,  has  been  the 


1  "The  Temper  of  the  17th  Century  in  Knglish  Literatu 
Wendell.     (Macmillan.)     7s.  net. 
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;th  of   England   from  Dryden's  time  to  our 

Then  bfi   quotes    one    sentence    from    Cotton 
tiler's  "Magnalia,"    the     one    work    of    17th 
America  which   has  any  claim  to   perma- 
m  English  literature*     Speaking  of  Thomas 
I,  an  Emanuel  man,  the  first  minister  of 
CaiiMge  in  New   England,  "  the    sentence    in 
which  Cotton  Mather  keeps  his  memory  alive  is 
tail  l In  fine,  the  character  of  his  daily  conversa- 
tion ml  trembling  walk   with   God.1      Those 
words  ire  almost  literally  contemporary,  I  believe, 
with  * Alexander's  Feast;*    but   they  belong,  in 
spins,  to  [be  days  before  the  dominance  of  English 
11  was  broken.     Compare  them  with  any 
flea  of  Dryden's  chief  ode.     The  contrast  tells 
of  the  parting  of  your  country  and  of 
sm,lwQ hundred  years  ago,  and  more," 
M  Wendell  has  published  these  lectures  in 
:ial  formt  and  the  result   fully  justifies 
'!ie  book  maintains  the  same  high  level 
2nd  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure 
soare  interested  in  books  about  books. 


PRINCIPLES    OF    EDUCATION.' 

is  a   book   which    has    certainly    been 

written  slowly,  and  should  be  read  slowly. 

The  book  itself  shows  that  the  author  deals 

ubjeet  from  first-hand  experience,  and 

he  has  been  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  seen  and 

ibes.     He  speaks  as  a   teacher,  a  trainer  of 

i,  and  an  accomplished  philosopher ;  where- 

books  on  teaching  have  been  written  by 

t  (or  pestilent)  persons  who  have  acquired 

I  fraction  of  these  qualifications. 

might    fairly   complain  at   times  that   the 

a   little  long,   and   that   the   writer   has 

as  he  would  in   his  lecture  room  what 

cient  point  and  impressiveness  set  forth 

efiy  in   some  of  the  books  to  which  he 

attention.     This  quality,   however,   which 

an  ordinary  reader  a  little  impatient  of 

ymont's  solemn  exhaustiveness,  will  carry 

st  student,  for  whom  no  doubt  he  mainly 

over  all  the  details  which  he  should  cer- 

ponder, 

writer  really  takes  a  middle  path  between 
icisis  and  the  psychologists.  He  is  him- 
ever,  certainly  more  empiricist  than  psy* 
1  in  education,  laying  it  down  quite  rightly, 
good  empiricists  do,  that  educational  theory 
t  seek  the  help  not  of  psychology  only,  hut  also 
>me  half-a-dozen  other  sciences  ;  and  his  work 
very  good  example  of  this  kind  of  treatment. 
would  l*e  hard  to  say  in  what  part  he  is  best, 
deals  as  he  should  with  the  fruitful  doctrine  of 
l(  a^  against  the  sterile  doctrine  of  faculties  ; 
makes  an  excellent  case  against   education  as 


r  FkincifiJet  of  Education,      %T,  Kaymont.    jSi  pp.   (longmanv) 
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mere  discipline,  like  the  good  teacher  we  feel  he 
must  be  ;  his  examination  of  the  common  maxims 
of  methodical  procedure  is  sensible  ;  he  gives  first* 
rate  advice  on  the  choice  of  text  books;  he  has 
treated  the  general  question  of  examinations  with  a 
simplicity  and  fulness  which  show  that  he  has 
mastered  his  Latham  and  given  the  subject  a  good 
deal  of  independent  thought ;  and  he  condescends 
with  good  reason  and  effect  to  discuss  school  fur* 
niture,  In  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  like 
practical  matters,  Prof*  Raymont  is  a  trustworthy 
guide. 

On  one  or  two  points  some  people  will  think  him 
hardly  fully  informed.  For  instance,  he  certainly 
has  not  mastered  the  case  of  the  defenders  of  the 
classical  gymnastic,  though  it  seems  likely  that  his 
conclusions  are  sound  enough,  He  treats  historical 
grammar  rather  cavalierly,  and  he  betrays  a  respect 
for  grammatical  analysis  which  very  few  scholars 
will  share,  and  which  his  own  reasoning  does  not 
bear  out. 

Very  rarely  he  is  a  little  careless.  He  would 
not  else  speak  of  "  bad  scientific  teaching/'  nor  of 
"  Dr,"  Jowett  ;  though  to  the  contentions  diversi- 
fied by  these  small  errors  no  exception  can  be 
taken* 

On  the  whole,  Prof,  Rayrnont/s  book  is  a  very 
good  book,  and  it  helps  to  show  that  solid  and  sub- 
stantial work  is  being  done  by  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  the  training  of  our  teachers. 


THE  NATIONALISATION   OF  TRAINING 
COLLEGES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland  has  just  issued  an  important 
Minute  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
provincial  committees  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  four  University  centres.  The 
importance  of  this  step  as  an  instalment  of  educa- 
tional reform  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  For 
many  years  the  efforts  of  all  interested  in  education 
have  been  directed  towards  harmonising  and  co- 
ordinating the  various  parts  of  the  educational 
system  in  order  to  prevent  the  overlapping  of 
agencies  and  the  waste  of  effort  and  energy  that  at 
present  exist.  The  position  of  the  training  colleges 
with  their  denominational  management  has  all 
along  been  recognised  as  a  vital  factor  in  this  pro- 
blem. The  personality  of  the  teacher  is,  after  all, 
the  most  important  element  in  any  educational 
system,  and  the  question  of  his  training  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  educational  efficiency.  Last  year's 
Education  Bill  gave  rise  to  much  adverse  criticism, 
because  it  failed  to  deal  with  this  great  question. 
It  probably  never  occurred  to  anyone  outside  the 
Education  Department  itself  that  this  difficult  and 
thorny  problem  could  be  solved  satisfactorily  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Parliament.  Legislation  by 
minutes  and  circulars  has  always  been  a  feature  in 
the  Department's  administration,  but  no  one  ima- 
gined its,  power  could  stretch  so  far  as  to  set  up  by 
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a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  training  of  teachers  on  a 
national  basis.  The  present  Minute,  in  contra- 
distinction to  many  of  its  predecessors,  has  been 
received  with  hearty  approval  by  all  sections 
of  the  community.  Whatever  elements  of  danger 
there  may  be  in  any  department  possessing  and 
wielding  such  far-reaching  powers,  on  the  present 
occasion,  at  least,  all  are  constrained  to  admit — 

That  what  is  best  administered  h  best. 

The  Minute  has  still  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
parliamentary  criticism,  but  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  any  alterations  that  are  made  will 
only  be  on  matters  of  detail.  The  scheme,  as  a 
whole,  is  so  admirably  planned  that  it  disarms  the 
hostility  of  the  most  captious  critic,  and  the 
Government  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
courageous  spirit  and  the  comprehensive  conception 
with  which  they  have  tackled  this  great  question. 

The  position  of  denominational  training  colleges 
in  a  national  system  of  education  has  long  been 
recognised  as  anomalous  and  indefensible,  and  has 
remained  unchallenged  till  now  solely  because  these 
colleges  possessed  little  trace  of  sectarianism,  save 
in  their  name.  Yet  the  drawbacks  of  denomi- 
national management,  in  view  of  the  constantly 
recurring  demands  for  greater  accommodation  and 
better  equipment,  have  recently  become  increas- 
ingly evident ;  but  a  further  argument  for  the  State 
taking  over  these  training  colleges  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  these  institutions  have  been  financed  for 
many  years  almost  entirely  from  the  national  purse. 
The  total  income  of  the  six  Presbyterian  colleges 
for  the  year  1902  amounted  to  £56,878;  of  this 
amount  £46,143  came  from  Government,  and 
£9,767  from  the  fees  of  students,  leaving  only 
£968  to  be  raised  by  the  churches.  The  whole  of 
this  sum  was  contributed  by  the  United  Free 
Church  for  the  three  colleges  under  their  control, 
while  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  all  the  privileges 
of  management  over  three  colleges  without  contri- 
buting a  single  penny  to  their  support. 

The  recent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  "  Church  Case  "  precipitated  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject.  By  that  decision  the 
directors  of  the  three  United  Free  Training  Colleges 
were  compelled  to  hand  over  these  buildings  to  the 
representatives  of  the  legal  Free  Church.  As  it  is 
notorious  that  hardly  a  single  student  in  these 
institutions  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  body 
granted  legal  control,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
position  necessitated  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  The  new  Minute  was  drawn 
up  after  frequent  conferences  with  the  various 
churches  interested  and  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  in  a 
prefatory  memorandum,  pays  a  well-merited  tribute 
to  the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  churches  in  the  sphere  of  education,  and  to  the 
notable  public  spirit  they  have  displayed  through- 
out the  present  negotiations.  The  new  Minute,  it 
is  true, does  not  abolish  the  denominational  colleges. 
It  merely  provides  for  their  transference  on  reason- 
able terms  to  the  newly  constituted  training  com- 
mittees. They  may  still  continue  under  their 
present  management,  but  the  financial  conditions,  I 


it  may  safely  be  assumed,  will  be  closelj 
and  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  cc 
will  be  demanded  from  any  body  that  dc 
remain  outside  the  national  system, 
all,  the  most  valuable  feature  in  the  1 
is  not  the  nationalisation  of  the  traini: 
That  merely  follows  as  a  necessa 
paniment  of  the  main  object,  which  is,  a 
in  the  memorandum,  to  enlarge  and  im] 
ing  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers 
same  time  ensure  that  that  training  is  b 
close  connection  with  university  organis 
linking  of  the  training  of  teachers  with 
life  should  secure  for  Scotland  a  body 
ideally  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  c 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  an; 
was  to  have  its  members  segregated  at 
age  into  special  institutions  where  the  c 
bound  to  become  circumscribed  and  n; 
constantly  dwelling  on  the  details  of  j 
work.  Self-centred  as  the  training  co 
hitherto  been,  they  could  not  fail  to  enc 
develop  those  prejudices  that  are  s< 
charged  against  the  profession.  Conta 
liberal  culture  and  full  intellectual 
universities  will  enlarge  the  mental  I 
broaden  the  sympathies  of  every  men 
profession,  and  make  them  infinitely  m< 
both  as  teachers  and  as  citizens.  Sir  h 
has  emphasised  this  aspect  of  the  situ; 
admirable  speech  at  Dundee,  where  he  s 
teachers  will  now  be  a  profession  not  tr 
or  in  seclusion,  but  side  by  side  with 
intellectual  interests  of  the  country,  rec 
the  same  source  as  the  other  learned  ] 
widened  in  their  intellectual  range,  and 
in  their  energies  by  the  wider  sympath 
thus  be  gained." 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the 
secondary-school  teachers  is  explicitly 
among  the  duties  of  the  new  committee: 
the  first  official  recognition  in  regard 
education  of  the  value  of  a  principle 
justified  itself  so  completely  for  over  six 
the  sphere  of  primary  education. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  new  ^ 
given  in  the  following  abstract : — 

Constitution  of  the  Training  Comm: 

(i)  In  connection  with  the  Universities  of  i 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  respectively, 
shall  be  established  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

(2)  The  composition  of  each  committee  is 
schedules  appended  to  the  Minute,  but  in  every  cas 
made  for  the  representation  of  (</)  the  University,  ( 
Boards  in  the  province  served  by  the  University,  (<■) 
schools  and  colleges,  (</)  the  managers  of  secon 
(e)  the  teaching  profession,  elementary  and  set 
(/)  the  denominational  bodies  which  transfer  t 
colleges  to  the  new  committees.  H.M.  Chief  Ins 
district  will  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  th» 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Powers  and  Dutiks  of  ihk  Commit 

(i)  Each  committee  shall  have  power  to  provid 

university  classes  or  otherwise,  courses  of  instructio 


n  mining  of  teachers  {including  teachers  for  secondary  schools). 
use*  may  include,  if  the  committee  so  determine, 
i  tn  religious  subjects.  They  shall  be  held  in  towns 
||  university  or  a  part  of  a  university  is  situated,  but  the 
g  skill  also  hare  power  to  institute,  with  the  consent  of 
m,  subsidiary  courses  of  training  at  Approved 
n  cjiflncctino  with  either  a  secondary  or  a  higher-grade 

aa«iriiittee  shall  further  have  power  to  acquire  by 

secure  by  lease,  suitable  premises  for  the  purpose 

titan)  training,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus 

A    c<  mi  nut  tee    may   at  so    establish    or    may 

nmh  eondilinns  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  subject  to 

Department,  one  or  more  hostels  for  the 

if  (he  students  under   their  charge,  and  may  make 

Kf  allowances  to  individual  students  as  may  be 

ary.       But     each    student    who    receives    such 

r  fall  he   bound   to  render  service  in    such   class  of 

;h  periods  as  may  be  from  time  tn  time  pre ■ 

■>  the  aid  committee, 

ittee   may    receive   for   training,   upon    such 

■twditians  as  to  payment  of  fees  or  otherwise  as  may 

I  eipcdient  by  the  said  committee,  any  persons  who 

I  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department 

t  being. 

i  oammitte*  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  at 

i  either  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  discipline, 

ribc  courses  of  studies  for  (the  students  collectively 

fetal  students,  as  well  as  to  make  regulations  for  the 

nd  conduct  of  the  students. 
I  be  &  condition  of  Parliamentary  grant  to  any  School 
t»f  a  grant  under  any  minute  of  the  Department  to  any 
i,  that  the  School  Board,  or  the  governors,  as  the 
,  shall  grant  to  the  committees  instituted  under  this 
access  to    i heir   schools    and   such   facilities   for 
teaching   as  may  be  agreed   upon   or  as  may,    if 
be  determined  by  the  Department,  who  shall  also 
what    payment  shall   be  made  for   the   use  of  such 

and  after  July  31st,  1905,  grants  for  the  training  of 

DU  shall  cease  to  be  payable  to  the  existing  local 

ntship  committees,  but  the  committees  constituted 

1  minute  shall  come  in  place  of  the  said  local  com- 

regaids  any  responsibilities  undertaken  hy  the  said 

litres  towards  students  in  training,  01  towards  officers 

I  In  I  heir  instruction,  and  for  that  purpose  each  of  the 

►  constituted  shall  receive  from  the  corresponding 

•  any  balance  of  funds  derived  from  the  grants  of 

neat  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said  local  com- 

(  said  date. 

TiAN'SKKK  or  Training  Colleges. 

la  ibe  event  of  the  body  of  management  of  any  existing 

college  or  colleges  resolving  to  demit  its  powers  of 

in   favour  of  any  of  the  committees   constituted 

minute*  and  to  transfer  to  (he  said  committee  the 

enriaes  and   equipment,    the  committee   shall    have 

»  receive   the   same,  and  to  pay  therefor  such  purchase 

■  a?  annual  rent  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  provided  always 

»  payment  shall  be  made  for  the  purchase  or  rent  of  any 

1  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  said   body  of  manage- 

I  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 

lathe  event  of  any  such  transference,  the  committee  shall 
1  lc*  takeover  the  existing  staff  of  the  training  college  or 
•  concerned  on  ibe  terms  of  their  present  engagements, 
I  be  ai  lilwrty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer 
;  due  notice,  provided  always  that  in  the  event  of  its 
>iv*d  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  who 


has  been  employed  on  the  staff  of  any  college  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  over,  the  committee  shall  be  bound  to  grant  him 
sucU  pension  or  retiring  allowance  as  he  might  reasonably  have 
looked  for  had  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the  transferring 
body  of  management. 

[$)  Wh^n  a  training  college  so  transferred  is  the  property  of, 
or  is  held  in  trust  by,  the  representatives  of  any  Church  or 
religious  denomination,  it  sh.ill  be  a  cjndiiion  of  such  transfer- 
ence that  provision  shall  be  made  therein  for  religious  instruction 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  said  Church  or  denomina- 
tion, to  an  extent  not  iessthan  that  which  is  at  present  customary 
in  1  he  college  so  transferred,  which  instruction  may  either  be 
provided  by  the  accepting  committee  or  the  transferring  Church 
or  denomination  as  may  be  agreed  between  them,  and  further, 
where  the  accepting  committee  undertake  to  provide  such  in- 
struction on  their  own  behalf,  it  shall  be  a  condition  that  they 
also  undertake  to  afford  adequate  facilities  for  the  periodical  in- 
spection of  the  said  instruction  by  duly  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  transferring  Church  or  denomination  under  condr 
to  be  determined  by  the  Department. 

(4)  Where  a  training  college  Is  transferred  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  accepting  committee  shall  co-opt,  as 
fully  privileged  members,  representatives  of  the  said  Church  or 
denomination,  as  provided  in  the  annexed  schedule. 

{§)  Each  local  committee  shall  appoint  an  executive  officer, 
who,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  shall  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  director  of  studies,  and  who,  with  such 
assistance  as  may  he  necessary,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  due  observance  of  the  committee's  regulations  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  students. 

Finance, 

(l)  The  committee  shall  receive  such  grants  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Code  in  respect  of  students  who  fulfil  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Code  for  the  receipt  of  Parliamentary  grants  for 
the  training  of  teachers  (Articles  83*99  of  the  Code),  Such 
further  sum  as  may  be  required  to  balance  the  expenditure  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  shall  be  provided  from  the  balance  of 
the  grant  remaining  undistributed  under  Article  3  of  their  Lord- 
ships1 minute  of  25th  April,  1904. 

(z)  Before  the  1st  October  in  each  year,  or  such  other  date  as 
the  Department  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  each  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Department  an  estimate  of  their  ex- 
penditure, whether  capital  or  other,  for  the  next  financial  year, 
and  no  expenditure  shall  be  incurred  by  the  committee  till  that 
estimate  has  been  approved  by  the  Department,  nor  shall  any 
expenditure  tn  excess  of  that  estimate  be  incurred  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Department. 
General. 

(1)  So  long  as  this  minute  shall  remain  in  force,  members  ap* 
pointed  or  elected  to  serve  on  the  several  committees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  annexed  schedule 
shall  remain  in  office  until  such  date  as  is  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  appointment  and  election  of  new  committees,  pro- 
vided that  new  committees  shall,  so  far  as  practicable  and  con- 
venient, be  appointed  and  elected  once,  and  not  often er  than 
once,  in  every  three  years.  Any  casual  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  member  shall  be  filled  up  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  annexed  schedule 
by  the  body  or  bodies  who  appoint  or  elect  such  member. 

(2)  The  powers  of  the  committees  under  this  minute  shall  be 
exercised  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department, 
and  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  f  louses  of  Parliament, 

This  minute  shall  not  come  into  force  till  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar  month,  and  alt  modifications  of 
the  same  which  may  be  proposed  subsequently  shall  be  submit  tc 
to  Parliament  in  like  manner. 
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EXPERIMENTAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

By  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.(Lond.) 

Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ; 

and 

Hugh  Richardson,  M.A. 

Bootham  School,  York. 

II. — Temperature  Measurements. 

A  consideration  of  what  can  be  learnt  from  measurements 
of  temperature  at  different  times  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
must,  of  course,  be  preceded  in  a  course  of  geography  by  prac- 
tical exercises  designed  to  familiarise  the  pupils  with  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  thermometers,  with  thermometric  scales,  and 
with  the  methods  of  recording  temperatures.  The  object  of  the 
following  selection  of  exercises  is  to  show  how  the  temperature 
observations  annually  accumulated  at  observing  stations  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  teacher  of  geography  who  wishes 
to  make  clear  to  his  class  that  geographical  principles  are  based 
upon  actually  observed  facts. 

Mean  Temperature. 

The  methods  of  determining  temperature  having  been  under- 
stood, it  becomes  necessary  to  learn  what  uses  are  made  of  the 
many  observations  of  temperature  at  different  observing  stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  possible  to  show  how  from  these  temperature  records 
important  facts  as  to  the  climate  experienced  in  different  places 
are  determined : — 

(i)  At  a  certain  place  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures on  the  dates  shown  were  as  given  below.  Find  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  following  days : — 


Date. 


March 


Maximum 
Temperature 
during  day. 


Minimum 
Temperature 
during  day. 


53o 
53° 

54° 


35o 

4o° 

K 
41° 


Mean 
Temperature. 


(2)  Find  the  mean  temperature  at  Greenwich  for  each  of  the 
days  of  the  week  ending  November  7th,  1902,  from  the  following 
figures.    Then  determine  the  mean  temperature  for  the  week. 


Date. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

November  i 

5i° 

420 

,,          2 

5*° 

36° 

3 

5i° 

290 

M                     4 

49° 

280 

,.          *< 

39° 

3>° 

6 

4i° 

30° 

7 

46° 

30° 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  "  mean  tempera- 
ture" and  '*  average  mean  temperature."  In  the  last  exercise 
you  have  determined  the  mean  temperature  for  certain  Novem- 
ber days  in  1 902,  but,  if  these  results  are  compared  with  similar 
results  on  the  corresponding  November  days  of  other  years,  a 
difference  is  observed.  It  is  customary  to  take  the  average  of 
the  mean  temperatures  of  a  given  day  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  result  is  called  the  average  mean  temperature  for  the  period 
of  years  taken. 

(3)  Using  the  observations  in  the  following  table,  determine 
the  difference  for  each  day  between  the  mean  temperature  and 
the  average  mean  temperature  at  Greenwich. 


Date. 

i 

2  2 

U 

i 

I 

3S 

4 

Average  mean 
Temperature 
for  50    ears. 

V 

»9°3- 

January  1 
February  1 

39'i° 

29-5° 

37° 

46*3° 

31*3° 

38* 

March  1  .. 

501' 

35*7° 

40° 

April  x     .. 
May  1      .. 

50*0 
S5'4° 

38-4° 
44*2° 

45° 
50° 

June  x 

July  »     

82*6° 

5i'i° 

57° 

78*2° 

53*a° 

620 

August  x 

7«*4° 

54*°° 

620 

September  1 

82*0° 

53*»° 

59° 

October  1 

68-5° 

50V 

54° 

The  terms  "  mean  temperature  "  and  "  average  raea 
ture"  are  used  not  only  when  describing  the  temp 
days,  but  also  when  months  are  concerned,  and  a  s 
Unction  is  drawn  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former. 

(4)  The  following  table  gives  the  average  mean  U 
for  each  month  of  the  year  at  Greenwich  : — 

January  ...  370  F. 

February  ...  39°  F. 

March  ...  410  F. 

April  ...  45°  F. 

May  ...  530  F. 

June  ...  590  F. 

Representing  temperatures  by  vertical  distances  ai 
horizontally  on  squared  paper  (as  in  Fig.  1),  plot 
showing  the  variation  in  temperature  at  Greenwich  t 
the  year.  From  the  curve  write  down  which  is  t 
month  and  which  the  coldest  month.  In  what  moni 
longest  and  the  shortest  days  ? 


July        ... 

6* 

August    ... 

6ic 

September 

55c 

October . . . 

50< 

November 

43' 

December 

40c 

I    J    i    *   •*    4    4    I    jl 


Fig.  1. — Mean  yearly  variation  in  temperature  at  Greeni 

(5)  The  following  table  gives  the  average  mean  tc 
for  each  month  of  the  year  at  Vienna  according  to  Ha 


Average  Mean 
Temperature. 


January 
February 

1         --3 

0-4 

March 

1                    4*2 

April 

i            io"oc 

May 

;         i5"ic 

June 

1            i8-6c 

Month. 


July        .. 

August  .. 

September 
■|  October  .. 
'I  November 
1 1  December 


Avei 
Ten 


fdie  4,  plot  a  curve  like  that  showing  the  varia. 
etatDfC  At  Greenwich  throughout  l he  year.  Com- 
ic curve  with  that  obtained  in  Exercise  4. 
milar  rise  and  fail  of  temperature  throughout  the 
stent  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
a  note  of  your  results,  and   try  later  to   explain 

Isothermal  Links  or  Isotherms. 

ijjiti  maps  for  tht  exercises  requiring  them.) 

rmitiittt,  or  an  isotherm  t  is  a  line  drawn  on  a  map 
place*  having  the  same  average  mean  temperature 
kb  for  which  the  lines  are  drawn. 
nsnvttry  which  month  is  the  coldest  and  which  the 
lefer  to  ihe  temperature  maps  in  your  atlas; 
tooth*  are  isothermal  lines  shown?  Why  are  these 
x\t d  ? 

I  1  he  July  temperature  chart  of  the  world  in  your 
three  Lists,  each  of  six  places  :  [a)  where  the  average 
temperature  *  h  8o°  ■  (A)  where  the  average  mean 
jme  is  640;   {e)    where  ihe  average    mean  July 

the  same  chart  write  the  names  of  four  districts 
ttnge  mean  July  temperature  is  above  0G0. 
:  fan  the  arae  chart  as  many  countries  as  you  can, 
c  average  mean  July  temperature  is  lower  than  480 
Itan  freezing  point ;  (£)  where  there  is  about  the 
•  mean  temperature  as  in  Great  Britain. 
ve  on  your  temperature  map  that  all  parts  of  the 
the  temperature  is  highest,  that  is  where  ihe  air  is 
coloured  dark  red.  The  dark  red  patches  are 
hernial  line  marked  So°»  and  all  parts  of  the 
i  ocean  enclosed  by  this  line  have  a  temperature 
q  July  are  these  dark  red  patches  mostly  above  or 
What  name  is  given  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tf  a  dotted  line  in  the  chart,  which  passes  through 

red  palches?  Where  is  the  sun  overhead  at  mid- 
she  year? 
nary  are  the  dark  red  portions  above  or  below  the 
hat  name  is  given  to  the  parallel  of  latitude,  shown 
ne  on  your  chart,  which  passes  through  the  January 
he*?     Where  is  the  sun  o  vet  head  at  mid -day  in 

ilank  map  of  the  world  draw  in  the  July  isothermal 
54^,  and  4$*  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  then 
loured  pencil  or  with  a  dotted  black  line  the  same 
es  for  January.  In  what  direction  do  the  isother- 
sar  to  have  travelled  in  the  six  months? 

HEtivts  and  Parallels  of  Latitude. 

were  completely  covered  with  water  the  average 
iture  of  any  place  for  a  given  month  would  depend 
I    its    distance   from    the    equator,    t.*.,    upon    its 


Mean  Annual 
Temperature. 


57 
5» 

49 

34 


[arihrtfW. 


modify  tht  numbers  given  in  this  txercue,  as 


MM  in  column  iti.  in  the  above  table.  State  generally  in 
what  way  you  think  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  a  place 
depends  upon  latitude. 

(J 4)  Examine  a  temperature  chart  of  the  world  for  July. 
Compare  the  isothermal  line  for  48 ^  with  the  parallel  of  latitude 
400  S.  At  what  places  does  the  isotherm  leave  the  parallel  of 
latitude  ?     Is  there  any  land  near  ? 

(15)  As  in  the  last  exercise,  follow  the  course  of  isotherm 64* 
with  the  parallel  of  latitude  40°N.  Compare  the  course  of  the 
isotherm,  so  far  as  the  parallel  of  latitude  is  concerned,  across  the 
continent  of  America  and  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  also  its 
course  across  Europe  and  Asia  with  that  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

TEMPERATURE   AND    PROXIMITY    TO  THE   OCEAN. 

A  lean  Monthly  Temperature. 

IkKMiNGifAu,  f,Lat+  S30  tp'N,). 

Jan.    Feb-    Mar.   Ap,    May     Jiu    Jy.    Aug.    Sep*   Qcl.    Nnv.  Dec 


37*1 

3T4 

42  no 

l4*ft 

5**3 1  5a*  1  *»■ 

5l*>*S 

f  5"^  I 

48*8  1  4**8  1  3»*S 

36  «  \ 

39* 

1  41  '5 

r  (Lat 
|  jta  |  fti  I  57"S  i  Gr 

N.). 

5'< 

l44'i 

I»'S 

39*1 

41-1 

Cheltenham  (Lat. 
43*a  I  48"«  ■  54«  1  &>'3  1  <*3 

5'°  54' 
0  1  6r* 

IS7*I 

5°*3 

1  437 

l4o'i 

4i'4  1 

41* 

43*0 

>i.  DavtD'j  (Lat  si*  5-3  IT.) 

|  474  |  5T*a  t  5<5»  1  59*  1  S«^  1  56^  1 

Stm4 

l<6". 

1  43* 

(16)  The  above  table  gives  the  mean  monthly  temperature  at 
two  pairs  of  places  In  England  and  Wales  on  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude ;  one  place  being  near  the  sea  and  the  other  inland. 


Ftg.  2.—  i;ruphic  representation  (if  relation  between  temperamtc  and 
proximity  to  ocean. 

As  in  Fig.  2,  plot  curves  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  tempera- 
ture  throughout  the  year  at  each  of  the  places  of  the  pair  given. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  represent  temperatures  by  vertical  dis* 
tances  and  to  allow  the  side  of  a  square  for  each  half  degree. 

Are  temperatures  at  places  near  the  sea  more  equable  than 
those  of  inland  places  of  the  same  latitude,  or  otherwise  ?  At 
which  of  the  places  in  the  case  of  each  pair  do  you  rind  the 
highest  summer  temperature  and  the  lowest  winter  tempera** 
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Annual  Range  of  Temperature. 

By  the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  meant  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  for  the 
year. 


Place. 


San  Francisco 

Denver 

Philadelphia 

Caceres 

Bokhara 

Gobi  Desert 

Japan.. 


Annual 
Range  of  Temp. 


so" 
4o° 
ao° 
SO° 
6o° 
4o° 


Latitude. 


Position  as  regards 
Ocean. 


(17)  The  above  table  gives  approximately  the  annual  range  of 
temperature  at  seven  places.  Look  them  up  in  your  atlas,  and 
note  the  latitude  of  each  place  and  fill  in  column  Hi.  Then 
describe  the  places  as  near  or  far  from  the  sea  in  column  iv. 

(18)  The  annual  range  of  temperature  north  of  Yakutsk  is 
1200,  while  that  of  Tobago  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  of 
Guayaquil  is  only  50  of  temperature.  Give  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  these  places,  and  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
range  of  temperature. 

Annual  Ranges  of  Temperature} 


Place, 


Verkhoyansk 

(Siberia) 
Kalavia 
Patna 
Tokyo 
Cape  Town 
Cairo 


Month, 


J,      F.     JU.     A.     M.      J,      J.      A,      S,      O.     N.     D 


5*4 

»"! 


iS'4 
CO 

133 


•It* 

r6-a 


.131 

^6-3 

SoTi 

1*1 

*7"3 
21  6 


**"4 
35  *a 


9*4    U*     9*3 


i6'o 


5o  8,  w-o 

17*0  485  34*3 

13-1  ia-6  ij'» 

aS*3  ag^j  aft'O 


0*4 

*o*3 

»8* 

I4*» 

*6"o 


•i&'l 
*6-4 

B216 

■6*1 


■59  "1 
t8'u 

18*8 


■48  ta 

to'8 
147 


(19)  Are  the  temperatures  in  the  above  table  Centigrade  or 


Latitude 

^•g-  3* — Graphic  representation  of  effect  of  oceans  and  of  continents  on 
temperature. 

Fahrenheit  ?  Plot  them  all  on  the  same  sheet  of  squared  paper. 
Look  out  the  places  in  your  atlas.  Can  you  explain  why  their 
annual  ranges  of  temperature  differ  ? 


From  Schimper's  "  Plant  Geography."    (Clarendon  Press.) 


Equator 

IO° 

ao« 

3o° 

a-3°C 

*'4°C 

3'6°C 

5'9°C 

3*3° 

7"»° 

IO'2° 

Annual  Ranges  of  Temperature  of  Ocean   Water  t 
over  the  Land.     (Hann. ) 


Latitude 

Oceans 

Continents 


(20)  Examine  the  above  table  and  decide  whet! 
range  of  temperature  is  greater  over  the  oceans  01 
tinents.  Write  down  what  conclusion  the  numbe 
suggest  as  to  the  climates  of  places  near  the  ocean 
the  continents. 

(21)  Plot  curves  showing  the  effect  of  the  oce 
continents  on  the  climate  of  places  of  various  lati 
horizontal  distances,  as  in  Fig.  3,  to  represent 
vertical  distances  the'  annual  ranges  of  teroperatun 

Temperature  and  Hbight  above  th 

Another  cause  affecting  the  mean  monthly  tern 
place  is  its  height  above  sea  level.  The  following 
serve  to  show  how  the  altitude  of  a  locality  influ 
monthly  temperature. 


Fig.  4. — Graphic  representation  of  relation  between  ten 
altitude. 

Mean  Monthly  Temperatures \ 

At  Fort  William  Observatory,  latitude  460  49'iV. 
sea  42  //.  ;  and  Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  lot  it  t 
height  above  sea  4,407  ft, 

Fokt  William. 
Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  Ap.     May   June   July   Aug.    Sep,    O 
39-0  I  39T  I  40-1  I  45-5  I  50-0  I  55-7  I  57-3  I  57-0  I  53-3  |  4: 

1  Northern  latitude  only. 
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Bsn  Nsvis, 
J.  Ap*    May  June  July  Aug*   Sep,    Oct.   Nov.    Dec 

>  I  *T*7  I  3V3  I  39  3  1  <o*S  I  39*  i  379  I  3fP  1  *&*i  t  »S*& 

Dev*xt    iaiiiudi    50°     41,    height    atoz*    sea 
t  Priac*t9ivKt  latitude  JO*  3*',  Aii^As  oAjw  sea 


SmMOUTK. 

b.  Ap-    May  June  July  Aug* 

Sept    Oct-    Nov.    Dec 

n!4>'a|p*3*57'Vl*»,6l^J 

1  57"6  1  SO  1  *fi"a  |  4*"9 

Pkihcktowk. 

k  \p.    May   June  July   Aug. 

Sep,    Oct.   Nov.  !)•&. 

h(4*'Si47"o|  535  1  «"3l  511 

1  5*"3  1  4S'«  |  |0-3  1  37-0 

mcs  for  each  of  the  pairs  of  place s  g  i  ven  above  in 
tirade  is  about  the  same  and  the  altitude  varies 
ii  Etc.  at  represent  temperature  by  vertical  dis- 
He  'of  a  square  representing  half  a  degree—  and 
lbs  by  horizontal  distances.  An  examination  of 
w  jou  how  exactly  to  do  this. 
it  the  curves  you  obtain  in  this  way,  and  try  to 
pinning  how  the  temperature  of  a  place  is  affected 


:nce  on  school  hygiene. 

fCEon  School  Hygiene  organised  by  the  Royal 
ite,  with  the    object  of  securing  a  widespread 

paving  the  way  for  the  International  Congress 
•Id  in  London  in  1907,  was  held  at  the  University 
t  four  days,  February  7  th  to  1  oth .  I  n  co  n  nect  ion 
Mice  a  successful  exhibition  of  school  building 
appliances  was  held*  Over  a  hundred  educa- 
s  were  represented  at  the  conference  by  dele- 
nee  tings  throughout  were  well  attended.     The 

of  a  practical  and  helpful  kind,  and  there  was 
era  possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  hygiene 
cholars, 

-,  the  president  of  the  conference,  delivered  the 
on  the  co-ordination  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene* 
id  the  welter  of  conflicting  opinions  with  regard 
•giene  has  been  steadily  making  its  way  to  a 
i  importance  in  educational  curricula.  Sanitary 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  this  country, 
determination  with  which  we  insist  on  sanitary 
es  the  foreigner  with  amazement.  The  Presi- 
o  give  reasons  for  assurance  that  the  claims  of 
eatiry  school  education  are  being  widely  recog- 
rf  attention  to  a  curious  difference  lie t ween  the 

the  Board  of  Education  as  to  what  is  desirable 
tools  and  the  practice  followed  in  the  education 
sea.  M  I  believe,*'  he  said,  "  in  the  study  of  the 
ice,  hygiene  included,  being  carried  on  side  by 
iy  of  language  and  arithmetic,  from  a  very  early 
discourage  a  too  exclusive  reliance  upon  com- 
ions  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  hygiene.*' 

of  school  hygiene  is  required  by  authorities 
as  of  education,  and  Sir  Arthur  R  ticker  said 
iity  of  London  wilt  insist  that  the  elements  of 
nclnde  not  merely  the  study  of  other  forms  of 
lowledge  of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  sur- 
f  the  means  of  keeping  them  at  bay.  The 
iniist  that  those  to  whom  young  lives  are 
anit  as  part  of  their  business,  the  outlines  of 


Physical  and  Mental  Development  ijuwng 
School  Life, 

The  first  discussion  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton, 
the  president  of  the  committee  of  the  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene.  Miss  A.  J,  Cooper,  of  Oxford,  opened  the 
discussion.  She  said  the  development  of  scientific  research 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  given  us  a  mass  of  detailed 
knowledge  concerning  physical  and  mental  growth*  and  the 
various  workers  in  this  field  have  become  more  and  more  spe- 
cialists as  it  l>ecame  necessary  to  differentiate  and  bring  into 
order  the  various  classes  of  observed  facts*  She  proceeded  to 
enquire  what  is  the  minimum  of  knowledge  which  should  be  the 
common  property  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ?  What  is 
the  further  knowledge  which  should  be  requited  from  all  those 
who  are  directly  concerned  with  school  education  as  teachers, 
inspectors,  examiners,  and  so  forth  ?  We  much  need,  the  con- 
tinued, that  body  of  ordered  knowledge  which  should  guide  us 
in  the  work  of  education.  It  exists  in  the  works  of  specialist*  ; 
our  task  is  to  make  it  available  as  effective  knowledge  for  all 
who  are  engaged  in  school  work,  and  with  such  an  equipment 
we  may  expect  our  teachers  to  carry  on  and  develop  the  study 
of  education  as  the  great  force  which  gives  life  and  power  to  the 
whole  community* 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  Sir  John  Cockburn  urged 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  efficiency*  character 
is  more  important  than  intelligence.  The  world  is  so  correlated 
that  a  nation  without  much  originality  can  assimilate  the  inven- 
tions and  resources  of  civilization  ;  but  character  cannol  thus  be 
assumed  by  imitation.  Mr*  J,  G*  Legge,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  physical  development,  said  that  to  worry  a  child  too 
much  about  thinking  while  it  is  at  drill  or  at  exercise  seems  to 
him  as  wrong  as  to  ignore  thinking  altogether :  they  are  both 
extremes.  Children  should  thoroughly  enjoy  drill  or  exercise* 
Drill  and  exercise  ought  to  be  recreative  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  Miss  McMillan  maintained  that  the  teachers  of 
swimming  should  be  the  teachers  responsible  for  the  physical 
education  of  the  young.  They  should  be  trained  physiologists, 
who,  though  not  able,  perhaps,  to  diagnose  every  disease  {they 
should  be  experts  more  or  less  on  skin  disease),  should  neverthe- 
less have  eyes  trained  to  detect  every  abnormality  of  structure, 
every  sign  of  weakness  or  indication  of  serious  danger,  and  to 
interpret  that  writing  which  nature  has  not  failed  to  indite  on 
every  human  face  and  form.  Dr,  Dukes  eloquently  urged  the 
need  of  more  sleep  for  boys  and  girls,  and  Mrs.  Woodhouse  de- 
scribed her  experience  in  trying  to  secure  an  adequate  physical 
development  of  girls  in  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  bring  the  follow- 
ing propositions  to  the  notice  of  education  authorities  ;— 

{a)  That  for  younger  scholars,  at  all  events,  there  should  be  no 

home- lessons  after  school  hours* 
(£)  That  the  periods  for  school  lessons  should  be  short  {twenty 

to  fifty  minutes),  and  that   there   should   be  increasing 

intervals  of  not  less  than  five  minutes  between  successive 

lessons,  for  recreation,  taken  if  possible  in  the  open  air 
('. .  1  That  suitable  breathing  exercises  should  be  practised  at 

least  once  during  each  school  session,  in  the  open  air  or  in 

well- ventilated  rooms. 
{J)  That  organised  drill  should  be  regularly  practised  by  the 

pupils  in  every  school. 
(c)  That  the  acquisition  of  swimming  should  be  encouraged  in 

every  school,  and  should  he  taught  to  the  pupils  wherever 

practicable. 
[/)  That  an  efficient  system  of  fire  drill  should  be  compulsory 

in  every  school  {and  in  each  •'  house  "  of  boarding  scb 
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conducted  on  the  house  system),  and  should  be  practised 
at  least  three  times  in  the  course  of  each  school  term, 
(g)  That  ample  hours  of  sleep,  according  to  age,  are  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  growing  boys. 

Physical  Inspection, 

Dr*  Chalmers,  in  opening  the  discussion,  dealt  with  the 
physical  inspection  of  school  children  in  relation  to  public 
health  admin istiati on*  He  said  that,  while  the  primary  object 
of  physical  inspection  is  to  discover  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  child  for  school  life,  and  to  devise  means  for  lessening  unfit- 
ness, its  importance  did  not  end  there,  for  the  child  physically 
unfit  for  elementary  education  will  be  unfit  also  for  industrial 
education.  He  gave  statistics  of  the  physical  condition  of  school 
children  according  to  the  economic  position  of  the  family,  and 
drew  several  conclusions,  including  the  following  5— > 

(0  That  the  limited  available  measurements  of  schoolchildren 
appear  to  indicate  :  [a)  that  their  physical  development  is 
related  to  an  economic  standard  uf  the  family  life,  which  may 
readily  be  expressed  ;  [6}  that  their  nutrition  is  similarly 
graded ;  and  [?)  that  their  mental  efficiency,  as  estimated  by 
the  masters,  falls  into  line  with  both, 

{2)  That  this  lowering  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
childhood  tends  to  the  production  of  inefficiency  in  the  adult, 
from  which  again  the  vicious  cycle  is  begun, 

(3)  That  much  educational  energy  is  meanwhile  misspent  in 
endeavouring  to  educate  children  who  are  physically  unfit. 

(4)  That  the  most  trustworthy  way  of  ascertaining  the  distri* 
bution  of  underfed  children  is  by  a  systematic  inspection  of 
schools. 

Dr.  Kerr  said  that  the  question  of  nutrition  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  feeding.  Overcrowding  is  an  important  factor.  A 
child  living  in  a  one- roomed  tenement  may,  by  good  food*  be 
fattened  and  rendered  hig  and  heavy ,  but  good  educational 
results  will  not  be  obtained.  With  regard  to  infectious 
diseases,  he  said  medical  inspection  is  required  and  careful 
training  in  hygiene  of  the  school  teacher,  Dr,  Newsholme 
considered  ihat  nurses  should  lie  employed  to  make  preliminary 
inquires,  and  that  the  doctor's  province  is  in  organising  and 
supervising.  Dr.  Helen  Wilson  said  that  the  presence  of  the 
mother  at  the  medical  examination  of  girts  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  before  a  scholarship  can  be 
held  by  a  girl,  physical  as  well  as  mental  fitness  should  be 
shown. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming  that  H,M,  Inspectors 
of  schools  should  be  qualified  in  hygiene  :irtd  sanitation, 
and  be  familiar  with  the  development  of  child  life ;  that 
properly  qualified  women  inspectors  for  infants'  and  girls' 
schools  of  all  grades,  for  pupil  teachers*  centres,  and  for  train- 
ing colleges  should  be  appointed  ;  that  the  inspection  of 
domestic  subjects  should  be  entrusted  to  women  ;  that  no  child 
should  be  permitted  to  begin  formal  instruction  in  school  classes 
under  the  age  of  six  years  ;  that  there  should  be  regular  and 
systematic  medical  inspection  of  children  in  schools  of  all 
grades. 

BtULEHNt:    AND    EQUIPMENT  OK   SCHOOLS. 

Sir  William  Anson  presided  at  this  discussion,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks  said,  as  regards  the 
teaching  of  hygiene,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whatin  the  pre- 
sent state  of  instruction  in  the  subject  teachers  can  be  expected 
to  teach  and  what  children  can  be  expected  to  learn ;  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  instructing  children  on  this  subject  ideas 
and  language  must  alike  be  of  the  simplest  possible  description, 
in  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  thorough,  and  may  not  be  mis- 
leading owing  to  the  effect  of  strange  ideas,  couched  in  a  still 
stranger  language,  upon  the  youthful  mind. 

Sir  Aston  Webb  opened  the  discussion.     He  urged  the  para- 


mount importance  of  sun  on  all  the  rooms  and  free  cirei 
air  round  all  the  buildings.  The  time  will  soon  come, 
when  it  will  be  thought  as  impassible  to  build  a  school 
cloistered  quadrangle  as  a  few  years  ago  it  wa%  thought 
ble  to  do  anything  else.  The  aesthetic  surrounding 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  health  and  happiness  of 
must  not,  ne  urged,  be  overlooked,  Mr,  A,  F.  Somen 
paper  on  ventilation  of  schools,  held  that  the  question  c 
tion  and  sanitation  should  be  left  to  properly  qualities 
and  not  to  his  Majesty's  Inspectors.  Mr,  J,  Graham,  in: 
schools  for  the  West  Riding  County  Council,  contribute 
discussing  hygienic  school  furniture.  He  said  that,  as  re 
desk  problem,  the  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
Swiss  desks  have  produced  a  series  of  desks  now  rej 
satisfactory.  Each  desk  can  be  readily  adjusted  :  {a\ 
the  right  height  for  the  length  of  the  pupil's  body  ;  (1 
the  natural  slope  required  for  drawing,  reading,  and 
and  (r)  to  enable  pupils  alternate  I  v  to  work  sitting  and 
with  the  desk  top  quite  flat,  or  at  a  slight  slope,  at  the 
height.  Mr,  J.  R,  Kaye,  medical  officer  to  the  sat 
dealt  with  school-books  from  the  hygienic  point  of  viei 
more  particularly  with  the  question  of  suitability  of 
paper.  As  regards  type  and  printing,  he  said,  we  shi 
black  ink,  clear  type,  well  leaded  vertically,  but  wit! 
lateral  extension.  The  width  of  the  page  should  not  bel 
and  the  longer  the  tine  is  the  greater  should  be  the  ve 
tance  between  the  lines, 
A  discussion  on  the  sanitary  inspection  of  schools  fol 

Training  of  Teachers  in  Hygiene. 

Sir  William  Collins  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
expressed  his  cordial  sympathy  with  the  desire  for 
association  of  medicine  and  teaching.  Prof.  C  S,  Sh 
opened  the  discussion,  and  said  that  it  is  in  youth  that  ir 
harm  to  health  is  done.  To  fortify  this  Srst  line  of  dc 
school  must  have  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  an 
the  teacher  must  know  what  the  body  is.  Every  scho 
should  know  something  of  the  chemistry  of  food  as  c 
general  conditions  influencing  health  and  developmei 
does  air  itself.  Essential  to  the  understanding  of  th 
health  is  also  some  knowledge  of  physical  science.  V 
and  drainage  cannot  be  really  understood  without  su 
ledge.  Neither  can  the  care  of  the  great  sense  organ 
and  ear,  Pure  physical  defects  of  eye  form  more  th 
all  school  troubles  in  eyesight.  Our  present  school  lif 
grave  suspicion  of  engendering  much  harm  to  sight, 
the  fatigue  of  the  class-room  is  eye  fatigue.  The  sens 
avenues  to  the  mind,  and  the  sense  organs  of  the  c 
must  be  objects  of  practical  observations.  We  do  1 
said  Prof,  Sherrington,  the  teacher  to  do  the  wor 
medical  man,  but  he  should  be  able  to  co-operate  intel 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  Prof.  Kenwc 
that  the  training  of  the  teacher  must  be  as  practical  a< 
and  that  the  leaching  cannot  be  loo  fully  illustrated  by  i 
experiments,  and  visits  to  places  where  the  practical  a 
of  hygienic  principles  may  be  seen.  The  teaching  1 
deal  with  essentials,  and  a  scheme  including  all  the  ; 
personal  and  domestic  hygiene  that  are  essential  to 
need  not  fill  more  than  a  dozen  pages  of  foolscap, 
teacher  must  have  the  knowledge  which  will  fit  hi: 
discharge  of  other  important  duties.  He  should  be  1 
detect  the  symptoms  of  defects  in  mental  developme 
vision,  of  commencing  bodily  de  for  mines,  and  of  sig 
health  ;  and  he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  n 
physical  training  and  of  their  rationale.  The  know 
few  elementary  principles  of  psychology  is  also  essenti, 
should  be  capable  of   taking   a    few  simple  anthro] 
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■cote  of  the  scholars,  and  of  supervising  the  hygienic 
•flit of  the  pupils  while  at  school.  Prof.  Edgar  main- 
dat  to  Mcure  a  satisfactory  training  of  the  teacher  in 
flpoe  the  student  must  receive  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
«  general  principles  of  education  as  will  enable  him  to 
fc  great  importance  of  the  physical  and  hygienic 
f  tie  subject.  He  must  receive  special  instruction  in 
li  physiology  to  enable  him  to  teach  the  elements  of 
Ms*  and  to  conduct  all  bis  school  work  in  the  light 
OKsfles.  The  student  must  be  able  to  apply  his 
rsftstare  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition 
h.  He  must  therefore  have  clinical  instruction  from 
si  a  school  large  enough  to  give  a  considerable 
fm,  or  in  several  schools. 

ion  was  adopted  requesting  the  Council  of  the 
tibtte  to  represent  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
■■d  incomplete  character  of  the  five  syllabuses  in 
H**  set  out  in  the  Board  of  Education  regulations 
***£  of  teachers,  1904 ;  the  great  importance  of 
t  officially  the  need  for  instruction  in  hygiene  of 
■***  training  is  over ;  and  in  favour  of  the  Board's 
*•!  a  thorough  and  practical  test  of  a  teacher's 
1  **1  experience  of  the  applications  of  health  prin- 
«*«l  fife. 


.Training  op  Scholars  in  Hygiene. 

■hop  of  Hereford  presided  when  the  training  of 
is  the  special  subject.  He  thanked  the  Royal  Sani- 
tte  for  calling  the  conference  and  the  medical  pro- 
le many  indications  of  their  desire  to  act  publicly 
nation  more  than  hitherto  in  the  instruction  of  the 
knew  of  nothing,  he  said,  of  more  practical  interest 

0  all  working  for  the  health  of  the  people  through 
han  the  declaration  of  nearly  15,000  doctors.  As 
[master  he  said  the  thing  that  counted  as  of  the  first 
nportance  after  good  sanitary  arrangements  is  the 
f  the  teacher. 

lay,  in  the  address  with  which  he  opened  the  dis- 
ced medical  men  to  adopt  a  cautious  attitude  in 
the  school  curriculum.     He  said  that,  so  far  as  the 

1  are  concerned,  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  belief 
00s  of  children  mentioned  in  the  recent  petition  of 
to  educational  authorities  are  much  the  better  for 
1  text-book  recitations  prescribed  by  state  authori- 
iene  be  introduced  into  schools  on  sound  lines  it 
:e  not  to  further  over- pressure,  but  to  some  lighten- 
otal  load  under  which  school  children  are  suffering. 
ods  must  be  adopted  in  hygiene  according  to  the 
of  the  scholar,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
itioo  of  science  depends  upon  personal  sense- 
Hygienic  habits  will  be  formed  by  the  children  if 

Led  to  do  hygienic  acts,  so  that  the  field  for  hygienic 
Id  be  found  in  the  life  of  the  school.  But  in  all 
ing  to  the  direct  conduct  of  the  scholar's  life  the 
sot  disregard  the  standard  of  home  life. 
tly,  Miss  W.  Hoskyns-Abrahall  described  what  in- 
h  respect  to  hygiene  a  child  should  be  expected  to 
lated  during  his  school  course.  Miss  Beszant  out- 
courses  of  work  in  hygiene  for  both  elementary 
f  schools.  Prof.  A.  Bostock  Hill  insisted  upon  the 
f  teaching  children  from  the  earliest  years  of  school 
aple  as  well  as  precept,  the  elements  of  healthy 
Ravenhill  and  Miss  Heap  reported  on  the  present 
Tjcd  to  hygiene  teaching  in  primary  and  secondary 
Shelly  urged  the  claims  for  compulsory  instruction 
hygiene  in  secondary  schools. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Among  the  many  experiments  that  are  being  made  for  the 
solution  of  our  social  evils  in  England,  that  of  the  Garden  City 
Association  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  there  is  in  process 
of  formation  a  new  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin. 
Whether  the  experiment  will  be  successful  or  not  cannot  be 
foretold  with  certainty,  but  as  it  is  not  connected  definitely  with 
any  industrial  firm,  we  take  leave  to  have  our  doubts.  Epami- 
nondas  founded  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  but  History  seems  to 
be  silent  on  its  after  history.  Alexander  the  Great  founded 
many  Alexandrias,  most  famous  of  which,  if  not  the  only  one 
with  a  history,  was  that  which,  built  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  became  a  great  commercial  centre,  and  a  new  Jerusalem 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  Was  it  not  there  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  made  ?  Some  scholars  think  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  was  written  by  a  native  thereof.  Alessandria,  of  North 
Italy,  was  founded  not  by  the  Greek  monarch,  but  by  a  Pope 
Alexander,  who  wished  for  a  capital  for  North  Italian  Guelfs 
in  the  early  years  of  the  12th  century.  That  has  lasted.  But 
New  Tipperary,  the  work  of  Irish  agitators,  was  a  complete 
failure.  All  the  history  of  towns  shows  there  must  be  an 
economic  reason  for  the  situation — e.g. ,  Sallaire,  near  Bradford, 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

"  The  growth  of  industrialism  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
growth  of  Government  control.  The  duties  of  the  Government 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  corporate  power  and 
activity.  Wealth  must  not  be  so  used  as  to  harm  the  people. 
The  corporations  ought,  in  their  own  interest,  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Government."  So  says  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.  And  his  words  are  echoed  by  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  St.  Petersburg :  "  All  points  of  the  men's 
demands  shall  not  be  discussed,  but  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  with  a  view  to  their  treatmeot  as  soon  as 
possible  by  legislation."  The  Prussian  Government  has  also 
"  announced  its  intention  of  introducing  legislative  measures 
designed  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  her  miners  now  on  strike 
complain."  So,  whether  it  is  the  "democracy"  of  America, 
or  the  "autocracies"  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  work  of 
Government  is  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  peasant  against  the  feudal  lord,  now  it  is 
the  workman  against  the  capitalist.  The  form  of  Government 
is  unimportant,  it  is  the  objects  of  Government,  the  classes  whose 
support  maintains  the  Government,  and  whose  interests  are 
studied  by  the  Government,  that  make  the  difference  between 
States. 

But  if  capital  is  strong  as  against  labour,  and  if  it  requires 
all  the  strength  of  a  State,  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will, 
to  keep  the  balance  even  between  them,  it  is  weak  against  States, 
and  capitalists  have  recourse  to  their  own  Governments  when, 
having  lent  money  to  foreign  Governments,  they  cannot  get  inte- 
rest on  their  money  or  the  return  of  their  principal.  Creditors 
have  always  had  some  help  from  their  State  as  against  debtors, and 
quite  recently  we  have  two  illustrations  of  great  Powers  under- 
taking to  collect  debts.  They  happen  to  be  the  '•  Anglo- 
Saxon"  Governments.  Great  Britain  has  taken  over  the 
financial  control  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  with  the  unwilling  consent 
of  the  King ;  and  the  U.S.A.  has  agreed  with  Santo  Domingo 
"  to  adjust  Dominican  debts,  to  arrange  methods  of  payment, 
and  to  adjudicate  on  unliquidated  claims."  The  U.S.A.  protests 
that  this  is  not  a  protectorate,  but  the  history  of  the  classical 
example  of  this  procedure  makes  us  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  When,  in  1876,  Great  Britain  and  France  undertook  to 
manage  the  finances  of  the  Egyptian  Khedive,  no  one  quite 
foresaw  the  present  position  in  the  Nile  Valley,  either  Lower  or 
Upper. 
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He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  think  he  knew  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  Russia,  and  to  forecast  events  in 
that  immense  empire  is  impossible—even  for  a  day.  What 
seems  to  have  happened  recently  is  a  number  of  strikes  in 
different  towns,  which  the  Government  has  more  or  less  sup- 
pressed, fearing  that  behind  the  economic  question  there  were 
elements  of  political  revolution.  The  peasants,  though  their 
representatives,  the  Zemstvos,  have  asked  for  changes,  seem  to 
have  been  quiescent.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  might  we  not 
say  that  the  Tsar's  Government  is  based  on  the  unvoiced  will  of 
the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  that  he  is  therefore  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  against  the  educated 
nobles  and  the  half-educated  town  artisans  ?  If  so,  may  we 
make  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  with  the  French  Revolution? 
After  France  had  been  governed  by  terror  for  three  years 
because  the  mob  of  Paris  had  overawed  the  Convention  and 
maintained  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Napoleon's  "  whiff 
of  grape-shot"  showed  what  might  have  been  done  at  first, 
if  only  the  middle  classes  had  had  courage.  In  Russia  the 
whiff  came  first,  and  thus  it  was  not  a  revolution,  but  only 
a  revolt. 


ITEMS    OF     INTEREST. 
GENERAL, 

The  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  February 
14th  announced  that  provisions  for  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  education  in  Scotland  will  be  brought  forward  again  this 
Session. 

The  London  County  Council  has  approved  the  scholarship 
scheme  of  its  education  committee,  but  only  after  making 
important  changes.  The  recommendation  that  the  Junior 
County  Scholarship  should  consist  of  free  education  up  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  scholar  attains  the  tge 
of  fourteen  years,  subject  to  renewal  [in  the  case  of  exceptionally 
able  scholars  or  scholars  engaging  to  become  teachers]  for  two 
more  years,  provided  that  in  either  case  the  scholar  is  satisfactory 
alike  in  conduct  and  attainments,  has  been  campletely  changed. 
All  words  between  "renewal"  and  "for"  following  it  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  scholarship  scheme  is  no  longer  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  "  teacher-catching  machine." 

In  view  of  the  vote  on  the  Greek  question  to  be  taken  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  on  March  4th,  the  Modern  Language 
Association  is  circulating  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Karl  Breul, 
entitled,  ••  Greek  and  its  Humanistic  Alternatives  in  the  '  Little- 
Go.'"  It  is  often  said  that  teachers  are  in  favour  of  retaining 
Greek.  Certain  well-known  headmasters  doubtless  are  averse 
from  touching  the  studies  which  they  have  taught  so  long,  but 
we  understand  that  a  majority  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Headmasters  is  in  favour  of  Modern  Language  alternatives  to 
Greek.  Moreover,  at  a  recent  poll  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Assistant-masters  the  majority  in  favour  of 
alternatives  was  as  eight  to  one.  Distinguished  educationists 
and  men  of  science  often  direct  attention  to  the  model  set  by 
German  Universities.  What  is  to  be  found  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  the  whole  world  outside  the  British  Isles  ?  No  com- 
pulsory Greek,  or  even  Latin  ;  and  yet  in  Germany  and  France 
classical  studies  flourish  more  than  in  England.  Dr.  Breul 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  modern- language  teachers  are  not 
seeking  an  easier  entrance  to  the  older  Universities  than  is 
possible  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  and  German 
standard  proposed  will  need,  he  thinks,  far  harder  work  than 
the  preparation  of  the  set  Greek  book  does  at  present.     Modern 


languages  are,  he  urges,  no  less  efficient  means  of 
than  Greek  and  Latin.  Dr.  Breul's  book  may  be  com 
all  graduates  who  have  the  right  to  vote  on  March  i 
the  arguments  which  Dr.  Breul  advances  are  followe< 
their  votes  will  be  recorded  in  favour  of  elasticity  and 

In  response  to  an  application  from  the  Londc 
Council,  the  Board  of  Education  has  consented  to  pa) 
courses  of  lectures  on  English  literature  in  evening  \ 
the  following  conditions : — (1)  That  no  claims  for 
be  made  on  account  of  the  attendances  of  any  student 
less  than  fourteen  attendances  at  the  class  instructs 
case  of  such  students,  however,  lecture  attendances 
class  attendances  may  form  the  subject  of  a  claim 
(2)  That  the  attendances  are  to  be  registered  in  sucl 
as  to  enable  the  attendances  at  the  lectures  and  a 
instruction  to  be  recorded  separately.  (3)  That  due  1 
given  by  the  students  to  home  reading  and  study, 
with  the  lectures,  and  that  systematic  exercise  work  i 
them. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Branch  of  tl 
Language  Association  was  held  on  February  4th. 
aims  of  the  association  are  to  extend  the  knowledge  < 
literature  and  to  aid  in  fostering  amicable  relation 
Germany  and  this  country.  Dr.  Alois  Weiss,  the  pi 
the  course  of  his  address,  expressed  the  desire  of  the 
to  spread  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  United  King 
particularly  in  the  schools.  If,  he  said,  the  Engl 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  German  language  1 
appreciate  the  German  people  more.  During  the  la 
the  association  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  to  effac 
of  the  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  in  consequ 
action  of  some  of  the  less  reputable  journals  of  both 
The  commercial  competition  between  the  two  coui 
not  be  of  an  unfriendly  nature.  Twenty-one  met 
joined  the  association  during  the  year,  biinging  the 
542.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Weiss  expressed  a  hop 
association's  endeavours  to  spread  an  appreciati 
beauties  of  German  literature,  and  to  unite  Engli; 
Germans  in  the  study  of  the  language  of  Goethe  ar 
would  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between  the  twc 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  certificates  aw 
the  annual  competition  in  the  French  literature  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Pr 
French  in  England,  took  place  on  February  4th,  at  tl 
House.  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Society  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  the  con 
remarks  said  that  "  the  Society  of  Professors  of  Fi 
blished  its  competitions  in  French  twenty  years  ago 
then  the  competitions  have  developed  annually  anc 
importance.  Their  increasing  success  indicates  the 
tions  between  our  two  countries  are  becoming  mo 
and  better  every  day.  In  the  front  rank  of  those 
brought  about  this  result  may  be  named  the  great  C 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Society  of  Professors  < 
It  is  in  the  world  of  the  City,  it  is  in  the  world  of  bus 
the  most  lively  feelings,  the  most  evident  dispos 
drawing  together  of  France  and  England,  are  foun 
boys  and  girls  who  know  our  language  well,  and 
familiarised  themselves  with  our  literature,  must  hav 
some  affection  for  our  country,  for  the  best  way  o 
people  together  is  to  make  them  know  each  other 
our  young  French  people  an  analogous  phenomeno 
observed  ;  and  if  the  young  people  of  England  visit  F 
will  find  among  the  youth  of  France  very  lively 
friendship   for   England.     I   am    sure    that    these  fe 


and    that    this    excellent     understanding  which  has 
-If  lately  between  the  two  countries  will  cominue 

uices  and  certificates  gained  in  French  literature  and 
were  distributed  by  the  Lady  Mayoress.  The  Sevres 
rea  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  were 
to  ihe  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham*  and  the  Royal 
Academy,  Woolwich.  The  gold  medals  given  by  the 
id  Public  Instruction  were  gained  by  Miss  L.  C.  Marx, 
btod  College,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  E*  M+  F*  Momber, 
College.  The  silver  medals  given  by  the 
£*  were  won  by  Miss  M,  L*  G*  Jeffreys, 
gii  Salisbury,  and  Mis*  M.  Fowle,  the  Ladies' 
ey,  Tbe  silver  ^ilt  medal  given  by  the 
t^aise  was  won  by  Mr,  R.  G.  E.  de  Miremom, 
Tbe  silver  medal  given  by  the  French 
«dor  in  London  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Campbell, 
Hihitty  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  that  given  by  M. 
\  Bsrrerc,  French  Ambassador  in  Rome,  to  Mr. 
'•  Siinburne,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  In 
ni petition  the  stiver  medals  given  by  the  Alliance 
«r  wait  to  Miss  O.  Sheldon,  St.  Mary's  College,  Pad~ 
.awl  Mr+  A.  N.  Pirouet,Gxenford  House,  St,  Lawrence, 
competition  of  the  Entente  Cerdiaie  for  bowses 

it*  1904,  the  Council  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
ul  undertook  an  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  admis- 
rtening  classes   in    technical  institutions   and  evening 

K  schools  throughout  the  country.  A  letter  and  form 
ere  issued  to  education  authorities  and  technical 
ughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  replies  were 
«th  reference  to  sixty  evening  continuation  school 
from  eighty -three  technical  institutions.  The  qoes- 
<tm  of  inquiry  asked  for  informal  ion  as  to  the 
of  the  following  conditions  of  admission  to  evening 
I)  entirely  free,  {ti\  at  less  than  normal  fee,  (e)  by 
as.  (*/)  by  arrangement  with  employers.  The  report 
mtry  has  now  been  published  by  the  association,  and 
aluahle  evidence  that  educational  facililies  are  most 
d  when  some  effort  has  had  to  be  made  to  secure 
le  general  opinion  of  competent  judges  seems  to  be 
itages  secured  easily  are  valued  very  lightly. 


and  expert  opinions  recorded  in  the  report  issued 

iation   of  Technical    Institutions   have    led    the 

ihe   association   to    the    following   conclusions  ,— 

il   b  undesirable   to  establish  any  general  system  of 

sion  to  evening  continuation  schools,  or  of  free  ad- 

admission  at  specially  reduced  fees  to  evening  classes 

itutions.     (2)  That   it   is  unnecessary  to  grant 

re  Admission  to  evening  classes  in  technical  institu- 

any   special   class   or   body  of  students  or  workers 

skilled   industries,  such  as  apprentices  or  persons 

nty*one  years  of  age,     (3)  That  there  Is  need  for  the 

III    all   technical   institutions   of  sufficient  "free 

"  or  **  scholarships  b  to  secure  the  admission  of  all 

Led   deserving  students  who  are  unable,  by  reason  of 

ed   means,  to   pay  the  usual   class  fees  without  more 

tan  thonld  reasonably  be  ex  peeled  of  them. 

f  school  certificates  and  Army  leaving -certificates 
cd  by  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate  of  the 
m  bridge.  School  certificates  of  two  grades  will 
d«t  certain  conditions  to  candidate*  in  the  Cam* 
and  Senior  Local  Examinations  who  have  been 
ed  schools,     A  junior  school  certificate  will 


be  awarded  to  any  candidate  who]  has  attended  one  or  more 
approved  schools  for  at  least  two  years  continuously,  and  has 
passed  the  Junior  Local  Examination*  A  senior  school  certificate 
will  necessitate  attendance  at  one  or  more  approved  schools  for 
at  Least  three  years  and  a  pass  in  the  Senior  Local,  A  candidate 
who  has  obtained  a  junior  or  senior  school  certificate  may  have 
additional  subjects  endorsed  on  the  certificate  already  gained, 
provided  .bat  the  candidate  while  still  at  the  approved  school 
passes  in  such  subjects  at  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  same 
grade. 

Army  leaving-certiticatcs  will  be  granted  to  boys  of  not  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age  who,  under  certain  conditions,  gain 
Senior  Local  certificates.  The  candidate  must  satisfy  the  ex- 
aminers in  English  composition,  history  of  England,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  together  with  a  special  paper 
on  practical  measurements  and  in  any  two  of  the  following  \ 
{[,)  chemistry  and  physics,  (iL)  French  or  German,  (iiu)  Latin 
or  Greek.  I- nil  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Keynes, 
Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge. 

A  SERIES  of  lectures  and  discussions  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Childhood  Society  and  the  British  Chi  id -Study  Association. 
The  meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  evenings  in  the  Parkes 
Museum,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W,  The  subjects  selected 
for  the  present  session  appeal  particularly  to  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  who  lake  a  broad  view  of  their  educational 
duties.  Application  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  associations  concerned* 

The  hoard  of  Education  has  published  in  the  form  of  a  Blue* 
book  (cd.  2,366)  the  reports  from  the  fourteen  colleges  which 
participated  during  tbe  year  ended  March  31  si,  1904,  in  the 
annual  grant,  amounting  to  ,£27,000,  made  by  Parliament  for 
"University  Colleges  in  Great  Britain,"  and  from  the  three 
colleges  in  Wales  which  receive  a  grant  of  ^"4,000  each, 

The  report  of  the  Modern  Languages  Holiday  Courses  Com- 
mittee of  the  Teachers'  Guild  for  1904  bas  now  been  published. 
The  attendance  at  the  1904  courses  was  as  follows;  at  Tours, 
33  students  ;  at  llonfleur,  38  ;  at  Ncuwicd,  34  ;  and  at  San- 
lander,  J  ;  total,  10S,  of  whom  69  were  ladies.  This  is  a  falling 
off  of  7  as  compared  with  1903*  and  of  10  as  compared  with 
1902,  The  committee  fully  realise  that  ihe  causes  which  have 
led  lo  the  decrease  are  mainly  two — viz.  (a)  tbe  multiplication 
of  similar  courses,  especially  in  tbe  north  of  France  ;  and  {6)  the 
sending  of  County  Council  students  to  French  centres,  where 
the  courses  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  uf  the  French 
education  authorities.  Courses,  lasting  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
will  be  held  next  August  in  the  same  four  centres  where  they 
were  held  in  1904-  The  dates  of  commencement  will,  in  all 
cases,  be  in  the  first  week  of  August  The  representatives  of 
the  English  committee,  who  will  attend  with  the  students,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be:  at  Tours,  Mr.  F.  S,  Marvin  1  at  llonfleur,  lie, 
Sheldon  R.  Hatt,  Headmaster  of  tbe  Grammar  School,  Hands- 
worth  r  and  at  Neuwied,  Mr,  S.  de  Ste.  Croix  will  represent  the 
Guild.  At  Santander,  it  is  expected  that  Don  Fresnedo  de  la 
Canada  and  Iff.  Sidney  Beirne  will  act  as  representatives. 

YWM  Director  of  Education  for  Victoria,  Mr*  Frank  Tate, 
recently  visited  New  Zealand  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  system 
of  education  there.  His  report  to  the  Victorian  Ministr- 
Education  is  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Eau^aiion  Oauttt 
and  Teachers*  Aid  for  September,  1904,  published  in  Melbourne, 
Mr,  Tate  found  thai  one  leading  difference  between  the  educa* 
tional  systems  of  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  is  in  the  provision 
made  by  New  Zealand  for  higher  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  Victoria  the  State  system  controlled  by  the  Education 
Department  deals  with  primary  education  only,  all   the  higher 
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work  is  left  to  private  enterprise.  As  a  result,  many  important 
centres  of  population  have  no  establishment  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  secondary  school,  and  therefore  higher  education  is  possible 
only  to  the  children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  send  them 
to  boarding  schools. 

The  thirty-ninth  "  Matriculation  Directory,"  published  by 
the  University  Correspondence  College,  supplies  convincing 
evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Principal  to  keep 
abreast  of  every  modern  requirement.  The  recent  changes 
in  the  regulations  for  the  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London,  designed  to  bring  the  syllabuses  into  line  with 
modern  methods  of  instruction,  have  been  noted  duly  by 
the  tutors  of  the  Correspondence  College,  and  their  arrange- 
ments have  been  modified  suitably.  Students  proposing  to 
work  for  a  London  degree  may  apply  with  confidence  to  the 
College  for  expert  guidance  in  their  studies,  with  every  prospect, 
if  they  follow  instructions,  of  finding  their  names  among  those 
of  successful  candidates. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  seventh  annual  repoit  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  The  report 
shows  that  the  most  important  work  undertaken  by  the  League 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  circularising  of  members  of 
education  committees.  Nearly  7,000  members  of  education 
committees  in  England  and  Wales  had  been  circularised.  The 
secretaries  of  335  committees  have  been  personally  written  to. 
To  each  secretary  and  member  a  circular  letter  and  copies  of 
"  A  Graduated  Syllabus  of  Moral  Instruct  ion,"  a  specimen 
lesson,  and  other  literature  have  been  sent.  Lectures  on  moral 
instruction  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  by  members 
of  the  League  at  Aberdare,  Middleton,  Cardiff  Hampstead, 
East  Ham,  Forest  Gate,  Merthyr,  and  other  places.  Full 
particulars  of  the  work  of  the  League  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Johnson,  19, 
Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Hon.  Maude  Lawrence  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly-established  post  of  Chief  Woman  Inspector  under  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Allen,  assistant-secretary  to  the  late  Technical 
Education  Board,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assis- 
tant Executive  Officer  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council.  Mr.  E.  M.  Rich  has  been  appointed 
Principal  Assistant  in  the  executive  officer's  department. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond  has  been  appointed  to  an  inspectorship 
under  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  act  as  special  adviser  in 
matters  of  rural  education,  of  nature-study  in  public  elementary 
schools,  of  agricultural  instruction  in  evening  (including  after- 
noon and  Saturday)  schools,  and  of  the  advancement  of  various 
forms  of  technical  education  in  rural  districts. 

SCOTTISH. 

Mr.  Graham  Murray,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  opening 
a  new  school  in  Partick,  took  the  opportunity  of  empha- 
sising the  importance  of  the  teacher  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  real  efficiency  of  education  depended  in  greatest 
measure  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  wished  to  see  the  teacher  placed  in  the  position  of 
master  instead  of  servant,  but  subject  to  that  he  entirely 
avowed  himself  the  teacher's  sympathiser.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if  they  were  to  have  education  bettered  they  could  only  do 
it  through  the  character  and  attainments  of  those  who  taught, 
and  they  could  only  get  that  character  and  those  attainments 
if  they  made  the  profession  sufficiently  attractive  to  secure  the 
best  men.  In  regard  to  the  teaching  profession  his  ideal  was  that 
every  member  of  it  should  be  a  graduate.  He  did  not,  of  course, 


imply  that  this  could  ever  be  practically  attained 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  t 
they  could  utilise  the  universities  in  securing  that  tl 
were  set  to  teach  children  were  themselves  person: 
culture  the  nearer  they  would  attain  to  a  school  systt 
would  give  the  best  practical  results. 

An  important  conference  on  secondary  education 
recently  in  the  Merchant  Hall,  Edinburgh.  1 
ference  was  called  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  exchang 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  i 
education  and  of  the  province  of  educational  endowmei 
so  largely  contribute  towards  its  support.  Mr.  John 
Master  of  the  Merchant  Company,  presided,  and  the  c 
was  one  of  the  best  attended  and  most  representativ 
ever  been  held  on  this  subject.  The  following  resolut 
arrived  at,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  preser 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  to  watch  over  the  ii 
endowed  schools  in  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  an 
Bill :  (1)  That  means  should  be  taken  for  the  develop 
improvement  of  the  organisation  of  secondary  educatic 
to  extend  its  advantages  to  those  who  are  to  hoi 
positions  in  commerce  and  industry.  (2)  That  the 
secondary  schools  are  working  under  serious  difficulties 
the  want  of  (a)  correlation  among  bodies  charged 
conduct  of  education;  (£)  a  representative  authority 
questions  in  dispute  between  such  bodies ;  (c)  a  natioi 
of  bursaries  to  enable  children  of  promise  to  pass 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  and  from  the  la 
universities  and  technical  colleges.  (3)  That,  in  re 
the  national  system  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  ne 
secondary  schools  have  for  more  highly  trained  teach* 
be  kept  in  view,  and  further,  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
both  elementary  and  secondary,  should  be  drawn  fi 
who  have  had  a  thorough  secondary  education. 

Circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  Scotch  1 
Department  giving  particulars  of  a  scheme  by  whicr 
student  teachers  may  be  received  in  French  lycees  an 
students  in  Scottish  schools.  This  scheme  has  been  in 
on  a  small  scale  during  the  past  session,  and  the  succes 
attended  it  has  encouraged  the  promoters  to  exter 
further.  It  is  not  intended  that  these  student  teach* 
take  the  place  of  professional  teachers,  but  that  they 
employed  to  conduct  small  conversation  groups  of  fi 
pupils.  Attendance  at  these  lessons  is  to  be  quite 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege,  and  to  some  e> 
reward  for  good  progress  in  the  ordinary  class  woi 
proposed  that  maintenance  salaries  of  £70- (,100 
attached  to  these  posts.  Managers  of  secondary  or  hig 
schools  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  c 
speaking  assistants  in  the  manner  indicated  are  req 
write  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Scottish  Education  D. 
Edinburgh. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  against  all  schemes  of 
that  they  tend  to  become  the  recruiting  grounds 
learned  professions,  while  no  inducements  are  ofTere 
vided  to  enable  poor  but  capable  lads  to  join  the 
industry  and  commerce.  In  connection  with  th 
districts  in  the  Highlands,  the  Scottish  Secretary 
suggestion  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  has  an 
offer  facilities  for  proper  training  in  crafts  to  boys  ar 
humble  circumstances.  The  outcome  of  this  experir 
first  of  its  kind  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  followed  \ 
interest.  The  scheme  sets  up  courses  of  training 
directions:  (1)  The  training  of  girls  in  domestic  eco 
that  they  may  be  fitted  to  earn  higher  wages  and  to  fil 
situations.     The  selected  candidates  will  be  trained 
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1  Educational  Trust  fa  an  instil  union  specially  set  apart 

purpose-     (t)  Manual   training   of  boys  by  means   of 

up  to  trade.     Arrangements  have  been  made  with 

oployets  of  labour  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  re- 

t  yearly  *  certain  number  of  places  for  boys  from  fourteen  to 

1  years  of  age  belonging  to  the  congested  districts.     The 

3  Districts  Board  are  prepared  to  supplement  the  wages 

to  such  an   extent    as    will   allow   ihese   boys   to  be 

I  tlieir  trade  till  their  apprenticeship  is  complete, 

of  boys  in  practical  seamanship.     It  was  at 

hftal  a  training  ship  might   be  stationed    at   some 

E  tn  the    Highlands,    but   this   having  been  found 

,  it  has  been  arranged  to  reserve  places  for  boys 

lfolkiw  the  sea  in  the  institution  at  Liscard,  under 

f  the  Navy  League.     The  chosen  candidates  will 

there  until  they  are  fully  qualified  to  take  posts 

)  dv  anthill!  navy. 

m  Murray,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  has  resigned 
1  ocnHtpeni  on  his  appointment  as  Lord  President  of  the 
4  Session,  Of  bis  record  of  service  in  his  high  position, 
$h  to  say  that  he  maintained  Ihe  great  traditions 
I  by  his  predecessor*  Lord  Balfour,  As  Minister  of 
1  for  Scotland,  his  term  was  made  memorable  by  the 
1  ftf  an  Education  Bill  that  approved  itself  to  every 
itical  and  educational  opinion,  and  well  deserved  if 
nmand  success,  The  recent  Minute  setting  up 
Ihe  training  of  teachers  on  a  national  basis  and 
ction  with  university  life  was  bis  last  and  probably 
:  service  in  this  field,  and  will  ever  keep  his  name 
with  one  of  the  reforms  in  the  history  of  education, 
profession,  like  all  other  sections  uf  the  com- 
►  beaid  of  his  resignation  with  sincere  regret,  but  in 
there  h  a  note  of  personal  feeling  that  is  seldom 
the  resignation  of  any  great  public  official.  Mr. 
array  has  shown  in  his  public  utterances  and  by  his 
t  be  was  fully  sensible  of  the  grtat  place  occupied 
in  every  educational  system.  Recognition  and 
am  such  a  quarter  have  been  sufficiently  rare  to 
tmm  Murray's  demission  of  office  the  occasion  for 
1  tribute  of  personal  regard  on  the  part  of  members 
profession,  The  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  the 
■* General  of  Australia,   has   been  appointed  his 


lions  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  will 
on  June  13th,  and  continue  on  successive  week- 
the  261b,  with  the  exception  of  the  22nd.  There  is  a 
difference  this  year  in  the  order  of  examinations,  due,  no 
the  fact  that  the  13th  is  the  day  after  Whit  Monday, 
it  lor  it  are  fixed  Spanish  and  Italian,  subjects  which  arc 
extremely  few  candidates. 

iTIOM  from   the   Association   of  Intermediate  and 

teachers  waited  early  this  year  upon  the  Assistant- 

of  Intermediate  Education,  and  laid  before  them 

lent   of  the  grievances  of  assistant -teachers  in    Inter- 

ichooU*     These  consist    of   exceedingly  low   salaries, 

tenure,  and  the  absence  of  any  means  of  securing  to  the 

v  any  share  of    Intermediate    grants,   and   could    be 

the    introduction    of  a    system   of  legislation 

by  a  gradation  of  salaries  that  would  create  a  true 

profession* 

lAotrcUJ  it  lavours  somewhat  of  putting  the  carl  before 
ok  to  give  courses  of  lectures  for  the  training  of  secondary- 
ittctien  when  one  considers  the  present  position  of  luch 


teachers,  and  the  absence  of  alt  inducements  for  men  to  take  up 
teaching  as  a  career,  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  and  deserving  of 
all  praise  that  such  courses  are  now  becoming  almost  common* 
Last  term  Mr.  Culverwell  gave  a  series  in  Trinity  College,  and 
this  term  the  Rev+  T.  Finlay,  S.J.,  one  of  the  Intermediate 
Commissioners,  and  Prof*  Magennis,  are  giving  another  in  the 
University  College  in  Stephen's  Green.  This  latter  is  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  University  Diploma. 

THE  Department  of  Technical  Instruction  has  struck  out 
another  new  line  by  appointing  as  its  senior  Inspector  Mr. 
Louis  Komi  lion,  Professor  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Teacher*;1 
College  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Mr.  Rouillion 
has  also  been  director  of  ihe  Mechanics*  Institute,  one  of  the 
largest  evening  technical  schools  of  New  York,  has  filled  the 
position  of  electrical  engineer  will*  the  General  Electrical  Com- 
pany,  and  has  been  during  the  past  year  President  of  the 
Manual  Training  Association  of  the  Eastern  States.  His 
appointment  is  in  the  first  instance  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  be  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  hustle  us  into  the 
ways  of  the  New  World. 

Tul  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  1 903,  which  has  been 
kept  back  since  last  August,  has  made  its  belated  appearance* 
It  is  clear  that  the  expiring  Government  has  given  up  the  thorny 
subject  of  reforming  Irish  education.  At  the  end  of  jqoj  the 
number  of  schools  under  the  Board  was  8,72a.  Of  the  teachers 
fifty-set  en  per  cent,  were  trained-  The  attendance  was  not 
good,  being  only  sixty  five  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  eighty  - 
five  per  cent*  in  Scotland*  The  report  enters  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  poorness  of  the  school  buildings,  and  tells  us  that,  in 
in  the  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  schools*  heating,  lighting 
and  cleansing  are  almost  entirely  neglected*  To  remedy  some 
of  these  evils  the  Board  urged  the  Government  to  render 
available  part  of  the  Development  Grant,  but  this  was  refused, 
while  the  Chief  Secretary  stated  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  that 
more  money  could  not  be  spent  economically  on  Irish  National 
Education*    Truly  a  cryptic  utterance  1 

Hut  the  Educational  Reform  Association  in  Belfast  steps 
in  where  the  Government  fears  to  tread*  It  has  drafted  a  Bill 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament  to  remedy  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  education  in  Ireland,  Its  object  is  to  place  secular 
education  under  the  control  of  a  secular  board,  and  to  co-ordi- 
nate all  grades  of  education,  while  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
parents  to  religious  instruction  for  their  children,  Meanwhile 
one  may  ask,  where  is  the  report  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  last  spring  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into 
Secondary  Education  in  Ireland  7 

Sir  John  NtrrriHG*8  letter  containing  his  offer  to  Trinity 
College  to  establish  entrance  exhibitions  has  been  published  in 
the  daily  press,  It  is  to  establish  for  five  years  ten  annual 
entrance  exhibitions  each  of  the  value  of  £$0  per  annum  for  two 
years,  to  be  awarded  without  further  examination  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  ten  young  men  or 
women  who  have  competed  with  success  at  the  senior  or  middle 
grade  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  They  are  to  be 
confined  to  Irish  secondary  schools  which  have  no  endowment* 
Its  object  is  of  course  to  attract  Roman  Catholics, 

Tuts  offer  ha*>  been  accepted  by  Trinity  College,  but  has  met 
with  two  very  damaging  attacks.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  Richard 
Q*Shaugbncssy,  an  old  Trinity  graduate,  who  pointed  out  that 
it  misses  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  difficulty,  which 
requires  that  two  reforms  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  :  (I) 
the  chair  or  chairs  of  mental  and  moral  sciences  must  be 
duplicated  ;  (2}  the  governing  body  must  cease  to  be  entirely 
Protestant*     Until  the  Board  makes  proposals  on  these  points 
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it  is  useless  to  discuss  whether  Trinity  College  can  be  made 
satisfactory  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  other  attack  came  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  passed  a  resolution  which 
has  been  read  in  all  churches  throughout  the  country,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  the  first  paragraph :  "That  in  view  of 
the  insidious  attempts  now  being  made  by  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College  and  some  of  its  Protestant  supporters  to  induce 
by  pecuniary  bribes  the  youth  of  our  Catholic  schools  to  enter 
that  institution  so  often  condemned  by  their  pastors,  we  feel  it 
our  urgent  duty  to  warn  our  flocks  against  the  danger  of  accept- 
ing those  educational  bribes." 

As  conferences  are  the  latest  approved  panacea  for  political 
difficulties,  it  was  certain  that  one  would  sooner  or  later  be 
proposed  for  the  University  question.  It  has  now  been  sug- 
gested at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Graduates'  and  Under- 
graduates' Association  in  an  address  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn, 
the  object  being  to  reorganise  the  one  real  University — Trinity 
College— which  exists  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  of  it  a  National 
University.     But  concessions  are  needed  on  both  sides. 

At  the  conferring  of  degrees,  held  at  the  end  of  last  term  at 
Trinity  College,  there  were  as  many  as  forty  ladies  who  gradu- 
ated, having  satisfied  the  requirements  by  completing  their 
course  of  studies  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

WELSH. 
The  Breconshire  Pupil  Teachers'  Scheme  has  been  drawn  up. 
It  requires  that  all  candidates  and  pupil-teachers  shall  be  trained 
in  the  Intermediate  schools  of  the  county,  also,  if  practicable,  in 
certain  schools  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Glamoigan.  Exhibi- 
tions shall  be  given  to  cover  fees  for  two  years  ;  15s.  per  annum 
for  books,  and  the  whole  of  the  train  fares  when  necesary  ;  or, 
if  candidates  have  to  live  away  from  home,  3s.  6d.  per  week 
towards  lodgings  and  week-end  train-fare.  Twenty  such  exhi- 
bitions shall  be  given  yearly  to  pupils  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
examination.  These  exhibitions  may  not  be  held  along  with  a 
bursary.  The  money  paid  is  to  be  returnable  if  the  pupil  does 
not  go  forward  to  teaching.  Such  exhibitioners  are  to  prepare 
for  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  pupil -teachers  are  for  the  next  two 
years  to  spend  four  months,  from  September  to  December,  in 
uninterrupted  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  receive 
continuous  instruction,  from  January  to  June,  in  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  of  the  county ;  or,  in  certain  cases,  a  pupil- 
teacher  may  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  day  for  attendance  for 
instruction  at  a  pupil-teacher  centre,  and  the  other  part  for 
training  in  an  elementary  school.  For  these  two  years  further 
exhibitions  will  be  awarded. 

In  Cardiganshire  the  Education  Committee  have  recom- 
mended a  first  vote  not  to  exceed  threepence  in  the  pound. 
It  was  stated  that  in  the  whole  of  the  schools  there  were  about 
6,000  children,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  clerical  work  had  risen 
from  j£8oo  to  £1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  amount  paid  by  the  old  school-boards  for  clerks  was  double 
the  present  expenditure. 

The  managers  of  the  St.  Helen's  Roman  Catholic  School, 
Barry,  have  sent  a  representation  to  the  Board  of  Education 
complaining  of  the  treatment  of  their  school  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority.  They  complain  that  the  staff  which  the 
authority  is  willing  to  provide  for  the  school  is  below  the 
standard  of  staff  in  the  council  schools  in  the  area,  and  is 
insufficien  They  assert  that  the  cost  per  head  of  scholars, 
with  regard  to  salaries  of  teachers,  is  proposed  to  be  for  the 
mixed  school  £  1  15s.  8d.,  whereas  in  a  similar  council  .school 
the  cost  is  £4  9s.  id.  In  the  infants'  school  the  cost  per  head 
of  scholars,  with  regard  to  salaries  of  teachers,  is  £2  2s.  4d. ; 


in  a  similar  council  school  it  is  £6  12s.  6d.     There  are 
further  complaints  on  other  points  of  school  efficiency. 

Carmarthenshire  Education  Committee  have  er 
from  the  schools  whether  temperance  can  be  dealt  wit 
school  subject.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  th 
reported  that  the  managers  of  the  Llanelly  Schools  wo 
that  ''object-lessons  were  given,"  together  with  occ 
essays.  From  all  the  other  schools  there  were  replies 
effect  that  the  time-tables  were  too  full.  In  Carmarthen 
has  been  questioned  whether  money  has  been  levied  or  u 
of  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  voluntary  s 
The  clerk  definitely  stated  that  the  treasurer  assured  hi 
the  amount  of  grant  earned  up  to  the  present  time  moi 
paid  the  expenditure  on  the  voluntary  schools  in  the  cou 

The  Secretary  to  the  Flintshire  Education  Committi 
Llewelyn  Jones,  has  recently  urged  that  more  should  h 
especially  for  the  rural  districts,  to  promote  the  continui 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls  on  leaving  school.  I 
towns  there  are  public  libraries.  The  large  capital  exper 
particularly  on  buildings,  makes  it  difficult  to  provide 
libraries  in  villages.  It  would  not  however,  he  sug 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  well-equipped  library  in  every  e 
tary  school  in  the  county,  and  books  might  be  lent  not 
the  pupils  but  to  all  readers  in  the  district.  No  one 
complain  if  the  head  teacher  was  to  be  made  the  parish  lib 
It  would  involve  no  loss  of  dignity,  and  it  might  to  a  < 
extent  make  him  the  director  of  the  reading  of  his  scholai 
they  had  left  school.  "No  one  would  complain,"  sa; 
Jones.  Probably,  it  would  be  as  well,  first,  to  ask  thi 
teachers  themselves  on  this  point. 

A  conference  has  been  held  at  Ruthin  of  the  autl 
and  teachers  with  regard  to  the  scholarships  offered  by 
mediate  schools  to  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools, 
stated  that  during  the  last  six  years,  in  connection  wit 
school,  sixty-five  scholarships  had  been  offered  to  pupils 
elementary  schools,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  ^402.  Fot 
sixty-one  candidates  came  forward,  of  which  number  ni 
only  were  successful  in  gaining  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
Every  year  the  examiners  reported  that  the  work  waj 
unsatisfactory  character.  The  organiser  of  education 
county  said  the  standard  of  the  examination  was  far  tot 
and  ought  to  dovetail  exactly  into  fifth-standard  work. 


RECENT     SCHOOL    BOOKS    ANI 
APPARATUS. 

Modern   Languages. 

Features  of  French  Life.  By  Frank  R.  Robert.  ( 
Two  parts,  iod.  each  net.— All  teachers  of  French  whc 
anything  of  French  life— it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  omit  the  q 
ing  phrase — will  welcome  these  two  small  additions  to 
Modern  Language  Series,  which  is  so  capably  edited  bi 
Rippmann.  Mr.  Robert  has  done  his  work  very  creditably, 
book  contains  fifteen  chapters,  each  dealing  with  a  facet  of  I 
life.  For  instance,  in  the  first  book  we  have  chapters  on  F 
a  railway  journey,  the  first  day  at  school,  the  Fete  ttati 
and  in  the  second  on  French  money,  postage  stamps,  I 
windows,  the  Gingerbread  Fair,  public  schoolboys,  New 
Day  and  French  newspapers.  All  this  is  in  French,  nati 
and  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  questionnaire  and  nc 
grammar  and  word -formation.  There  are  interesting  il 
lions  by  the  author  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Symington,  and  a  suf 
index.     The  reading  of  such  a  book  might   well  rep    < 
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f  reader  00  one  day  of  the  week.  The  energetic 
Id  bring  to  class  several  other  illustrations  of  the 
ant  of  French  life  to  be  discussed.  It  is  astonishing 
different  vocabulary  is  acquired  in  these  colloquial 

the  more  literary  one.  Both  these  are  necessary, 
ipplement  one  another.     If  we  had  to  offer  one 

is  that  the  chapter  on  public-school  boys  is  too 
ulations  may  differ  in  different  schools,  but  we 
1  that  boys  are  allowed  out  only  on  one  Sunday  in 
m  any  French  lycie.  A  complementary  chapter  on 
ii  night  be  added  in  a  second  edition. 

1  Utile  French  Classics:  (i)  Michelet,  Jeanne  d* Arc. 

A.  J.  Perman.  48  pp.  (2)  Gm'zot,  La  Revolution 
m.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.  31  pp.  (3)  Florian, 
ifcx.     Edited   by   M.   D.   M.   Goldschild.      32   pp. 

4^.  each. — This  highly  popular  series  is  still  grow- 
1  good  standard  is  maintained  in  the  editorial  work, 
iter?  good  reader,  and  is  fully  annotated  ;  in  (2)  the 
■tber  too  grammatical,  and  more  attention  might 
pten  to  history  ;  (3)  will  be  useful  to  supplement  the 
■g-book  in  an  intermediate  form. 

wry  French.  By  W.  B.  Snow  and  C.  P.  Lebon. 
3  pp.  (Harrap.)  is.  6d. — This  is  an  interesting 
and  represents  a  compromise  between  the  older  and 
oris,  with  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  latter.  A  sensible 
es  useful  hints.  The  text  consists  of  dialogues 
of  work  at  school,  &c. ,  short  stories  and  fairy  tales, 
es  consist  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  French, 
iences  to  be  translated,  and  suggestions  for  oral 
unmar.  The  French- English  vocabulary  is  not 
ete;  it  contains  about  1,500  words,  which  seems 
e  allowance  in  a  beginners'  book. 

Seek  of  French  Oral  Teaching.  By  C.  V.  Calvert 
.  Hartog.  xvi.  +  236  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  2*.— 
lence  of  skill  and  experience  shown  in  the  prepara- 
book,  and  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  preface 
1  the  whole,  without  throwing  any  new  light  on  the 
modern-language  teaching.  The  text  itself  is  good, 
1  teacher  will  be  able  to  glean  useful  hints  from  a 
b  book.  In  some  respects  it  might  be  improved. 
be  doubted  whether  "ample  provision  is  made  for 
s  is  stated  in  the  preface.  The  mere  answering  of 
taires  is  insufficient.  There  should  be  more  varied 
iriog  on  various  points  of  grammar.  A  few  such 
m  to  have  been  added  as  an  afterthought  at  the  end 
;  they  should  appear  as  part  of  each  lesson.  The 
rords  to  be  acquired  strikes  us  as  very  large ;  the 
ish  vocabulary  contains  nearly  1,900.  Finally,  we 
against  the  pictures  ;  if  they  are  meant  to  represent 
nch  people,  they  are  singularly  uncomplimentary. 
instance,  a  touch  of  imbecility  in  almost  every  face 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  pictures  is  poor,  owing 
ie»  of  the  pen-and-ink  work. 

*k  of  French  Dictation.  By  D.  A.  Wynne  Wilson. 
lackie.)  2s. — The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book 
(  of  short  passages  for  dictation ;  it  might  be  well 
separately.  Some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  introductory 
:  doubtless  helpful ;  but  the  majority  might  be 
as  it  seems  of  little  use  to  say  to  a  pupil,  "  Distin- 
Ue  and  qu'elle."  The  notes  on  pronunciation  arc  by 
atisfactory ;  for  instance,  what  is  conveyed  by  the 
1  Before  n,  g  has  a  distinctive  sound,  as  in  agneau  "  ? 
on  is  made  between  the  two  sounds  of  eu,  or  the 
of  a,  in  which  case  only  differences  of  quantity  are 


Classics. 

The  Tragedies  of  Seneca  rendered  into  English  Verse.  By 
Dr.  Ella  Isabel  Harris,  ix.  +  466  pp.  (Frowde.)  6s.  net.— 
The  tragedies  of  Seneca  are  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  English  drama,  and  no  serious  student  of  Shakespeare 
can  afford  to  neglect  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  what  Miss 
Harris  says  of  her  countrymen  is  true,  or  may  soon  be  true,  of 
our  own  :  "  the  student  of  the  English  drama  ....  seldom 
has  such  command  of  Latin  as  will  enable  him  fully  to  study 
Seneca  in  the  original."  If  so,  this  translation,  or  some  transla- 
tion, is  a  necessity.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  the  well-known 
Elizabethan  version  of  the  ten  plays  was  not  reprinted  instead. 
A  copy  now  lies  betore  us,  dated  1581 :  the  translators  were 
Jasper  Hey  wood,  Alexander  Nevile,  John  Studley,  J.  Nuce, 
and  Thomas  Newton.  Everybody  knew  Latin  at  that  time,  of 
course ;  but  this  particular  version  was  read  by  the  contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare,  and  should  certainly  be  reprinted,  since 
the  book  is  very  rare  now.  But  we  are  glad,  whether  or  no,  to 
welcome  Miss  Harris's  version.  We  gladly  acknowledge  the 
simplicity  and  correctness  of  the  language,  which  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  most  American  compositions.  The  style  is 
monotonous,  it  is  true,  all  the  more  so  because  the  choruses  are 
translated  by  blank  verse  with  the  dialogue ;  but  Miss  Harris's 
aim  is  to  assist  the  student  of  literary  history,  and  for  this  end 
her  work  is  satisfactory. 

An  Abridged  History  of  Greek  Literature.  By  Alfred  Croise* 
and  Maurice  Croiset.  Authorised  translation  by  G.  F.  Heffel- 
bower.  xi  +  569  pp.  (The  Macmillan  Company.)  iox.  6d.  net. 
— We  have  little  but  praise  for  this  excellent  book.  Mr.  Alfred 
Croiset  has  already  won  a  name  by  his  larger  Histoire  de  la 
litteraturegrecoue,  and  the  best  preparation  for  a  small  book  is  to 
write  a  big  one.  The  lucidity  and  good  taste  so  characteristic 
of  French  scholarship  has  enabled  the  authors  to  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  the  compendium — too  many  facts.  This  "  History  "  is 
in  fact  really  interesting  to  read  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once 
in  perusing  its  pages  forgotten  that  we  were  contemplating  a 
review.  One  of  its  merits  is  the  good  sense  of  proportion 
shown  by  the  authors.  When  the  subject  needs  it  they  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  at  length  ;  but  they  do  not  dwell  on  unimpor- 
tant points,  and  they  have  also  the  courage  to  omit.  An  ex- 
ample of  judicious  treatment  is  the  account  of  the  Cyclic  epic. 
We  have  never  seen  the  subject  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
in  so  small  a  space.  There  are,  of  course,  not  a  few  matters 
where  other  scholars  may  disagree  with  MM.  Croiset.  Thus 
Anacreon  seems  to  be  confused  with  the  poets  of  the 
Anacreontea  on  page  120;  the  real  Anacreon,  as  Mr.  Smyth 
has  shown,  was  a  fighting  man  who  sang  sometimes  of  love,  a 
man  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  traditionary  hedonist.  Then, 
again,  the  German  view,  that  the  Greek  theatre  originally  had 
no  stage,  is  contradicted  by  tradition,  and  by  all  the  positive 
evidence  we  possess.  But  these  are  minor  faults,  which  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  merits  of  the  book.  The  translation  is 
generally  good,  but  sometimes  shows  traces  of  foreign  idiom 
(the  contrast  of  just  now  and  at  present  is  unintelligible,  on 
p.  68),  sometimes  of  transatlantic  solecisms  {wish  me,  on 
p.  234,  is  an  instance),  and  it  is  often  ponderous.  We  predict  a 
large  sale  for  this  book,  and  recommend  it  heartily  to  our 
readers. 

favourite  Greek  Myths.  By  Lilian  Stoughton  Hyde, 
xiv.  -f  233  pp.  (Flarrap.)  is.  6d.—  This  is  an  admirable 
selection  of  the  undying  myths  of  Greece.  It  begins  with  a 
short  introductory  note  ;  Prometheus  and  Pandora  are  followed 
by  the  Deluge,  tales  of  Apollo,  "  Mercury"  {sic),  and  other 
gods ;  Echo  and  Narcissus,  Perseus  and  Jason,  Procne  and 
Philomela,   Bellerophon,  Tithonus,  Comatus,    Midas,    Adonis, 
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the  King  and  the  Oak,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Philemon  and 
Baucis,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  Ganymede,  Circe,  Orion,  and 
Psyche.  We  have  not  mentioned  all,  but  have  chosen  those 
especially  which  are  not  usually  found  in  these  book*.  The 
tales  arc  short ,  Hence  there  is  room  to  cover  a  wide  range.  The 
style  is  simple  and  good  ;  and  the  one  fault  is  that  Latin  names 
are  used  [or  the  Greek— as  Mercury ,  Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  so 
forth.  This  book  deserves  a  large  sale,  and  is  a  welcome 
proof  that  school  work  is  becoming  more  interesting  to  young 
children,  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  pictures, 
which  are  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  by  Titian,  Turner, 
Millais,  Watts,  and  others.     Print  and  paper  are  excellent. 

Ancient  History.  By  Philip  van  Ness  Myers.  Revised 
edition,  xvi,  +  639  pp.  With  1 2  plates,  21  coloured  maps,  14 
sketch  maps,  and  1S4  illustrations.  (Ginn.)  js.  &**.— It  is  con- 
venient  to  have  ancient  history  in  one  volume  ;  and  Mr,  Myers*s 
woik  commands  approval,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  is 
practically  the  third  edition.  In  this  the  oriental  part  has  been 
re- written  ;  and  the  sections  on  Greece  and  Rome  are  based  on 
two  histories  by  the  same  author.  Within  so  narrow  limits 
nothing  can  be  expected  beyond  an  outline  ;  but  the  advantage 
is  that  the  histories  can  be  correlated*  0/  course  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  history.  The  student  should  first  have  studied  the 
more  important  of  ancient  histories  in  greater  detail  before  he 
comes  to  this  ;  then  be  will  be  able  to  profit.  The  book  begins 
by  a  sketch  of  prehistoric  times,  followed  by  the  races  of  men  at 
the  dawn  of  history  ;  then  follows  the  East,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
the  Romano-German  or  Transition  Age.  The  East  includes 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Phanicians,  the  Persians,  India  and  China  ;  and  this  section 
occupies  about  J07  pages,  one-sixth  of  the  work.  Greece  fills 
243  pages,  Rome  2.2 1,  and  the  rest  135.  The  whole  is  pre- 
sented in  a  clear,  comprehensive  view,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  a  similar  manual.  Its  chief  drawback  is  its 
weight,  due  to  the  nasty  paper,  loaded  with  chalk,  which  the 
Americans  use.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  intelligently 
chosen.  Plato,  however,  is  represented  as  usual  by  the  soft 
"Asiatic  Dionysus,'*  and  Scipio  Africanus  by  a  head  which 
we  do  not  know,  and  which  has  no  source  indicated  (p.  42B) ; 
probably  imaginary.  Each  chapter  has  a  bibliographical  note 
appended  as  a  guide  for  further  study. 

Ovid,  Fasti  V.t  VL  Edited  by  J.  Thompson  and  A.  F,  Watt, 
1 15  pp.  {Give.)  is,  &/. — A  useful  aid  for  learners  who  work 
by  themselves  for  the  London  eaaminatirtns.  It  has  the 
same  business-like  character  as  the  test  of  the  series,  and  is  open 
to  the  same  criticism,  from  a  schoolboy's  point  of  view,  that 
it  gives  help  which  he  ought  to  do  without.  We  have  noted 
one  or  two  inaccuracies,  +1  Position'1  d<*es  not  make  a  vowel 
long,  but  a  syllable  (p.  15) ;  Dicte  is  not  at  the  extreme  east  of 
Crete  (68).  "  Such  noms.  as  mill's  |T  (p.  t5)  do  not  help  the 
learner,  who  ought  to  be  told  that  the  stem  vowel  is  short,  as  is 
shown  in  the  oblique  cases, 

Virgo's  /&>M  Book  II.  Edited  by  R.  J,  Hughes. 
With  vocabulary,  xxiv.  +  69  pp.  (Dent.)  Mr.  Hughes 
disclaims  originality  for  this  little  book :  but  with  loo 
great  modesty.  The  preface  is  distinctly  original,  for  its  pages 
seem  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  MS.,  with  the  result  that  a 
criticism  of  the  sEneidm  tacked  on  to  Virgil's  epitaph  (p.  \il)t 
and  a  paragraph  which  begins  by  a  prolix  account  of  the  hexa- 
meter goes  on  without  a  break  to  Dido's  feast  and  a  summary  of 
the  subject  matter  (xviii.).  The  notes  consist  almost  wholly  of 
the  translation  of  words  and  phrases.  Thus  :  ft  jam  more* 
over,  mtile  fida  irreliabie  i[jiVJ  ,  in  tonspettn  in  sight  [of  Troy], 
vim  at  the  sight  (of  us),  mecum  and  L     What  use  can  these  be 


to  any  boy  ?     Difficulties  of  Syntax  art  left  alone,  ar 

mistakes:    intend  is  not  used  adverbially  (i),  the 
were  not   so    named  from    their   industry   {?),   dem 
11  mad  *  not  "  fool  "  (94),  sed  em  in  means  more  th 
{ 164) ;  if  ilket  is  ire -licet  {424)  some  reasonable  princ 
be  stated  to  account  for  the  change* 

Enfiliih. 

Milton's  Parodist  Losi,  Book  VL  By  H.  I 
xscxvi,  +70  pp.  (Macmillan.)  u. — This  is  eace 
Cotterill  has  steered  clear  of  the  practice  so  much 
over -editing  a  single  hook  of  a  great  classic,  so  a 
student  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  examination  resnl 
kind  of  annotation  to  which  we  recently  took  excef 
case  of  another  classic.  The  introduction  is  admirabl 
and  Dr,  Johnson  and  Macau  lay  are  played  off  t 
another  ingeniously,  and  with  ati  occasional  rapier  > 
Matthew  Arnold  the  thing  is  very  pretty  to  watdt 
Cotterill  is  under  no  delusions  about  Macau  lay,  for  h 
his  "rather  hysterical  essay" — which  surely  is  h 
The  notes  are  well  done  and  naturally  rather  etabo 
valuable  chronological  table  in  parallel  columns 
feature  %  but  the  remarks  on  Milton's  verse  are 
valuable,  only  they  are  not  developed,  probably  oa 
the  necessary  limitations  of  the  volume. 

StUcttd  foems  of  Eiitaoeth  Barren  Browning  & 
Lee.  xxix.  +  173  pp,  (Ginn.)  jr.  6rf.— There 
element  of  originality  in  Miss  Lee's  avowed  prmct 
stantly  following  up  the  study  of  Tennyson  in  class 
the  study  of  Mrs,  Browning;  but,  ably  as  this  editk 
managed,  we  confess  we  are  not  enamoured  of  her  i 
Browning  was  a  bright  particular  star  in  her  own  Jitr 
ment,  but  the  world  is  still  waiting,  as  Charles  Nodii 
*l  for  the  book  written  by  a  woman."  Concerning  t\ 
its  introductory  sections  deserve  praise,  although 
estimate  of  Mrs.  Browning  as,  wilh  Sappho,  const 
only  two  immortal  women  poets  seems  curiously  e 
The  poems  themselves  aie  exceedingly  well  selectc 
inclusion  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  Portuguese  Sonnets 
and  interesting.  The  notes  deserve  great  praise, 
duction  of  Talfound's  chalk  drawing  of  Mrs.  Brow 
conceivably  be  improved  upon. 

SeUtt  Poems  of  Emerson.  By  F,  G,  Phillips.  j6pp 
2d,— Quite  an  original  idea,  and  worthy  of  mor 
treatment  than  it  gets  in  this  little  booklet  j  fur  E 
essayist,  is  passably  well  known,  but  his  poetry  1 
phase  of  his  genius  which  is  appreciated  by  few.  M 
M  Note "  on  Emerson,  short  as  it  is,  reveals  the 
student.  Eleven  well-selected  poems  arc  included 
lection. 

A  Book  of  Battitds.  By  C.  L.  Thomson.  204  p[ 
Marshall.)  If.  6rf.— This  book  has  been  compile 
object  of  meeting  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
the  first  year's  instruction  in  a  four  years*  course 
literature  should  be  taken  up  by  a  study  of  Brit 
Scores  of  anthologies  already  lie  to  hand  in  this  line* 
handy  and  admirably  selected  one.  We  would  recon 
all  these  reasons,  and  also  because  it  divides  the 
ancient  and  modern  ballad  poetry,  and  while  givin 
essential  in  the  former,  it  includes  many  of  the  lane. 
easily  accessible  way.  A  glossary  has  been  added 
the  unusual  and  archaic  words  common  in  the  Scot 
here  included  ;  but  we  do  not  quite  approve  of  ibt 
that  the  dialogue  form  of  some  of  them  lends  them 
character  which  will  enable  them    to   be    taken    a 


different  members  of  a  class.  To  our  thinking, 
I1*  the  essence  of  ballad  poetry  without  securing  any 
advantage. 

v  4  Byt  on.  By  J .  Wigh  t  Du  ff,  I  %  v .  +  3SS  pp, 
d.}  y*  G</.—  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  with  the  editor 
eticn  through  what  is  undoubtedly  some  of  I  he  finest 
t  work,  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  complete 
cm*,  and  includes  considerable  selections  from  nearly 
kftt  poems,  and  from  all  Byron  s  dramas  save  one.  A 
t  interest  also  15  the  inclusion  of  the  best  of  By  ion's 
i  by  side  with  their  originals.  The  introduction 
aise  as  a  scholarly  piece  of  work.  The  notes 
I  and  are  said  by  the  editor  to  have  been  syste- 
i  concise.  It  may  be  allowed  that  this  is  so,  but 
\l,  numerous,  and  exact.  There  is  also  an  ad- 
graphy  which  ought  to  do  much  to  direct  the 
dents  to  the  Ryron  literature  at  present  existing. 

says,  vii.  J-  i^&pp,  7'afes  from  the  Decameron. 
fay*s  First  Chapter.  136  pp+  (Blackie.)  8^. 
-In  these  little  books  Dr.  Rouse  continues  to  provide 
U  praiseworthy  texts,  and,  with  only  the  briefest 
MB,  makes  pleasant  and  useful  little  volumes,  some- 
te  usual  lines,  Boeeacio,  for  instance,  is  not  generally 
lobe  an  author  for  school  days.  Vet  the  selection  of 
ceo  remarkably  well  done  ;  and  the  idea  of  taking  the 
a  constituting  the  first  chapter  of  Macaulay's celebrated 
deling  footnotes  and  a  few  paragraphs  containing 
and  enlargements  which  do  not  affect  the  argument,  is 
1   happy   conception   well   carried    out.      Sixteen    of 

\  Are  included  in  the  first -mentioned  hook. 

titttt*  By  A,  J,  Grieve,  xiv.  +  90  pp. 
Princes*.  By  A*  J.  Grieve,  xh*  +  147  pp, 
are  two  additions  to  the  Temple  Series  of 
issued  from  Aid  me  House  for  educational  pur- 
ith  cases  Mr,  Grieve  has  reduced  his  introductory 
but  the  minimum,  yet  he  contrives  to  present  a 
of  Milton  and  of  Tennyson  which  is  adequate  to  the 
Iri  Milton's  work  Prof.  Masson*s  text  is  used,  and 
t  Bridges,  Prof*  Trent  and  Mr.  Watts  Dun  ton  are  all 
contribution  in  a  discussion  of  Miltonic  metres,  which 
inadequate  thing  in  the  volume.  But  how  should  it 
se.  In  discussing  Tennyson  the  editor  falls  foul  of 
■w  Lang's  celebrated  assertion  that  the  "  woman's 
estkm  was  not  "  in  the  air  "  in  1847,  and  he  quotes  a 
31  iag  list  of  works  dating  from  John  Knox  (and, 
mioning  Plato)  to  show  that  plenty  of  opinions  had 
i  upon  it  long  before  Tennyson's  time.  The  notes 
both 


\ttali&m.  By  Anna  L.  Ward*  v.  +  70 1  pp.  (Dean,) 
—  This  book  is  a  brilliant  example  of  how  to  (l  make" 
k  compilation  of  quotations  is  necessarily  a  mechanical 
bough  high  qualities  of  criticism  and  taste  may  go  1o 
and  among  books  of  quotations  this  collection  ought 
*d  favourably  on  all  accounts.  The  amount  of  work 
m  it  roay  be  judged  from  the  statistics  given  in  the 
•  Five  hundred  and  fifty -three  authors  are  represented. 
ga  are  grouped  under  eight  hundred  and  forty*one 
I  there  are  twelve  hundred  and  thirty -eight  cross 
"  Patient  effort,  apparently,  could  no  further  go  ; 
his  ifl  not  the  end.  The  indexes  are  marvellous- 
ide  a  topical  index,  a  chronological  table  of  most 
uocy,  a  list  of  translators  and  editors*  and  a  volu- 
ilylical  index-  The  editor  has  done  her  work  with 
lOflttf  and  deserves  to  be  recognised  widely  for 
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George  Mat Donaitfs  Fairy  TaJes*  VoLII.  (The  Giant's  mart 
ami  The  Golden  Key),  By  Greviile  MacDonald,  87-160  pp. 
fFifietd.)  fW,  net.— Since  this  edition  is  planned  in  at  least  five 
parts,  the  pages  run  on  from  booklet  to  booklet,  an  arrangement 
which  has  something  to  commend  it  if  the  whole  series  is  to  be 
bound  in  one,  but  hardly  on  any  other  grounds,  Otherwise  this 
republication  is  a  happy  idea  happily  executed,  and  the  style, 
printing,  and  illustrations  will  commend  these  fairy  stones  no 
less  than  their  own  intrinsic  excellences. 

Etymahgicai  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  By  the  Rev.  James  Stormonth,  The  pronunciation 
carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H,  Phelp.  New  edition  edited 
by  William  Rayne.  viii,  +  1,082  pp.  fBlackwood.)  5*.  net. 
—We  have  long  been  familiar  with  S  tor  month's  dictionary,  and 
after  constant  use  for  many  years  are  able  to  pronounce  it  (ru-t- 
woithy  and  helpful.  In  its  new  form,  which  contains  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  more  than  the  eighth  edition,  we  have  little 
doubt  it  will  increase  its  sphere  of  usefulness  greatly,  The 
handy  size  or  the  volume  makes  it  suitable  for  use  in  the  higher 
forms  of  schools* 

History. 

rattia/s  Engtend  in  1685.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Notcutt. 
xxvi.  +3u  pp.  (Biackie.)  a/.-Thts  is  the  third  chapter  of 
Macaulay's  ■«  History  of  England"  supplied  with  a  certain 
amount  of  elucidatory  information  by  way  of  notes.  An  intro- 
duction contains  a  short  life  of  Macaulay,  something  about  his 
work  on  the  History  and  a  synopsis  of  the  chapter.  There  are 
two  appendices,  one  on  "Macaulay  at  the  Cape"  {the  book 
dates  from  the  South  African  Colony},  and  an  index.  The 
work  of  annotation  is  well  done,  but,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  the  question  of  quantity  is  always  a  difficult  one.  In 
this  case  there  arc  fifty  pages  of  notes  to  150  of  text. 

Colonies  and  Colonial  Federation.  By  E.  j.  Payne,  jcvii. 
+  265  pp.  (Macmillan.)  jj,  6V.  —  Four  maps  and  a  statistical 
table  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  are  the  clearest  parts 
of  this  book.  The  rest  suffers  from  a  discursiveness  which 
seems  to  arise  from  the  attempt  to  treat  a  great  subject  in  a 
breath,  as  it  were.  There  are  four  chapters,  called  respectively 
geographical,  historical,  economic,  and  political.  But  they  run 
one  into  another;  the  geographical  is  largely  historical,  the  his- 
torical  is  partly  economic,  the  economic  is  necessarily  geo- 
graphical, and  the  political  is  partly  historical.  Though  there  is 
a  table  of  contents,  the  chapters  have  no  sub  headings,  and  COO* 
sist  largely  of  long  paragraphs.  Rut  those  who  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  British  Empire,  in  its  perfect  innocence  and  its 
absolute  unselfishness,  will  learn  here  how  it  has  grown  only 
because  of  the  wanton  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  to  spread 
civilisation  and  blessing  among  less  fortunate  races.  But  they 
will  surely  need  to  tabulate  the  information  in  this  stream  of 
talk,  a  task  in  which  the  fait  index  will  perhaps  be  of  help. 

A  Short  History'  &f  Citizenship*  By  H.  O,  New  land,  xii.  + 
So  pp.  (Elliot  Stock.)— This  is  a  curious  book*  The  author 
regards  himself  as  a  pioneer  in  the  task  of  setting  forth  the 
history  of  i4  citizenship."  What  he  means  by  this  term  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  connect  it 
with  the  life  of  '*  cities.1'  and  remarks  in  turn  on  **  human  society 
without  cities,"  *■  cities  without  citizenship,"  and  *'  the  begin- 
nings of  citizenship  in  Greece,"  Then,  after  a  chapter  on  "the 
universal  citizenship  of  Rome,"  he  speaks  of  Italian  and  German 
medkvval  cities.  In  his  last  three  chapters  he  confines  himself  to 
English  history,  with,  however,  some  glances  at  the  U.S.A., 
and  discusses  the  history  of  the  English  parliamentary  suffrage, 
especially  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reader  will  find 
some  interesting  information  on  primitive  society  in  Australia 
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and  Western  Asia,  on  the  empires  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and 
suggestive  comments  on  Greek  and  Roman  history.  But  he 
will  leave  off  with  a  sense  of  incompleteness  and  bewilderment. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  this  is  only  the  historical  portion 
of  the  lectures  which  the  author  recently  gave  in  London.  Per- 
haps not. 

The  Story  of  the  British  Empire  for  Children.  By  F.  M. 
Anderson,  xiv.  4-  167  pp.  (Methuen.)  2s. — Written  by  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  British  Empire  to  instruct  and  amuse 
his  own  little  boy,  and  expanded  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  children 
of  the  Empire,"  this  little  book  has  appealed  strongly  to  us.  It 
is  illustrated  with  several  photographs,  written  in  short  sen- 
tences, most  of  which  form  a  paragraph  each,  and,  while  prais- 
ing the  Empire,  has  some  thought-inducing  sentences  scattered 
here  and  there.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  of  these 
(p.  123) :  "It  has  been  wisely  said  that,  when  an  Englishman 
and  a  Chinaman  meet  for  the  first  time,  he  who  smiles  first  at 
the  appearance  of  the  other  is  the  barbarian.  You  may  apply 
that  maxim  to  more  things  than  dress." 

Geography. 

A  Smaller  Commercial  Geography.  By  George  G.  Chisholm. 
xii.  +  239  pp.  (Longmans.)  p.  6d. — This  is  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  an  already  well  known  school-book.  The 
section  on  the  British  Isles  especially  has  been  extended.  The 
populations  of  towns  are  in  this  edition  printed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned,  instead  of  being  added 
parenthetically  after  the  name  of  the  town.  There  are  no  maps 
and  no  illustrations.     The  book  is  attractively  printed. 

Excursions  and  Lessons  in  Home  Geography.  By  Dr.  Charles 
A.  McMurry.  ix.  +  152  pp.  (The  Macmillan  Company.) 
2s.  6d. — The  geography  of  this  book  is  not  geography  as  we 
understand  it  in  this  country.  Mr.  McMurry's  lessons  are  some- 
thing between  what  is  known  as  "  general  knowledge  "  and  the 
old-fashioned  style  of  object-lesson  which  used  to  be  common  in 
our  elementary  schools.  There  is  so  much  valuable  work  which 
can  be  done  out  of  doors  in  connection  with  the  geography 
lesson,  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it,  that  we  should 
begrudge  the  half-holidays  devoted  to  visits  to  observe  house 
building  or  to  watch  a  blacksmith  at  work,  to  name  two  of  the 
excursions  given  in  the  book.  Besides,  English  boys  are  equal 
to  visits  on  their  own  account  of  the  kind  outlined  by  Mr. 
McMurry. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Notes  for  Manual  Instructors.  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  —  This 
pamphlet  is  to  be  heartily  commended.  It  is  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  educational  aims  and  value  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, pointing  out  the  difficulties  to  be  found  in  starting  and 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  giving  advice  to  the  teacher  which 
should  enable  him  to  avoid  the  many  pitfalls  which  beset  him. 
At  the  outset  mention  is  made  of  the  special  need  for  the  in- 
structor to  be  able  to  combine  the  tact  and  method  of  the 
teacher  with  the  skill  of  the  workman,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
co-ordination  of  the  practical  work  with  the  other  work  of  the 
school.  The  manual  instructor  himself  is  also  recommended  to 
specialise  in  some  particular  branch  of  science  or  art.  Properly 
prepared  schemes  of  work  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  aims 
of  the  teacher  are  strongly  advocated.  Following  this  introduc- 
tion is  valuable  advice  upon  what  is  admittedly  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work,  namely,  the  conducting  of  evening 
classes  and  itinerant  courses,  where  so  many  different  types  of 
student  present  themselves.  The  special  dfficullies  are 
enumerated  and  classified,  comparisons  are  made,  and  advice 
given,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  success. 


The  value  of  drawing  in  manual  training  is  clearly 
hints  are  given  as  to  the  limitations  and  the  general  ch 
the  drawing,  with  mention  in  detail  of  the  different  m 
projection,  sketching,  dimensioning,  &c  An  outline  c 
theory  lessons  on  tools  and  the  materials  used,  with 
teaching,  is  also  given.  Although  the  pamphlet  will 
appeal  most  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  manual  tr 
ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  tri 
tion  at  heart.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  welcom 
authoritative  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  subject. 

The  Beginner's  Guidt  to  Carpentry.  By  Henry  Jar 
pp.  (Percival  Marshall.)  ix.  net. — This  book  is  int 
amateur  woodworkers.  Its  object  is  to  guide  beginn 
purchase  and  use  of  tools,  &c.  The  author  is  obvious] 
tical  man,  and  the  photographs  with  which  the  book  is 
vided  clearly  show  the  actual  methods  of  handling  tools, 
of  precision  in  the  language  detracts  from  the  value  of  t 
press,  which  is  otherwise  to  be  commended.  The  aut 
butes  the  introduction  of  woodworking  classes  in  schcw 
popularity  of  amateur  carpentry.  We  should  rather 
due  to  the  special  value  of  woodworking  as  a  hand 
training. 

Elementary  Woodworking.  By  Edwin  W.  Foster. 
133  PP-  (Ginn.)  y.  6d.—Of  books  to  put  into  the 
boys  taking  a  woodworking  course,  such  as  is  now  g 
elementary  schools,  we  have  seen  none  better  than  this, 
deals  with  tools  and  the  methods  of  using  them,  and 
linking  up  the  handicraft  with  related  nature-study  of . 
trees.  No  special  course  of  work  is  outlined,  for,  as  t! 
very  properly  remarks,  local  considerations  and  individ 
differ.  Both  in  text  and  illustrations  the  book  bear 
evidences  of  its  American  origin  ;  these  notwithstandin 
be  cordially  recommended  to  the  notice  of  British  teacl 

First  Stage  Building  Construction.  By  Brysson  Cun 
vi.  -f  323  pp.  (Clive.)  2J.  6d—  In  this  revised  and 
edition,  the  author  has  attempted,  with  some  success,  t< 
for  the  recent  and  somewhat  erratic  changes  made  in  t 
of  Education  syllabus  of  this  subject.  None  of  the  goo< 
of  the  first  edition  have  suffered  by  the  revision. 

A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert 
Eighty-three  plates  -f  explanatory  text  and  index. 
15*.  net. — There  is  no  book  on  astronomy  exactly  1 
which  may  be  described  as  a  practical  guide  to  obsen 
the  sky  at  night,  and  an  album  of  some  of  the  bes 
graphs  of  celestial  objects  and  scenery  now  availat 
volume  contains  star-charts  simple  enough  to  make  a 
familiar  with  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  heavens, 
sufficient  detail  to  be  a  useful  companion  of  the 
observer  for  all  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  maps 
the  positions  of  the  principal  planets  for  each  month  f 
to  1950;  charts  of  the  moon,  and  key-maps  showin 
chief  features  of  the  surface  of  our  satellite  ;  maps  anc 
of  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  beautiful 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  nebuLv,  stars  and  com 
map  of  standard  time.  The  explanatory  notes  make 
and  other  illustrations  easily  intelligible,  and  the  list 
scopic  objects,  as  well  as  other  tables,  will  be  useful 
reference.  Wherever  the  beauties  of  nature  are  stu 
book  should  be  at  hand  to  inspire,  instruct,  and  intc 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  starry  universe.  It  is  woi 
perhaps,  to  suggest  one  or  two  slight  changes  for  a  r\t\ 
More  photographs  of  solar  phenomena  might  us 
introduced,  and  also  some  photographs  of  spectra, 
of  miles,  or  the  earth  drawn  to  scale,  might  be  11 
effectively  on  the  picture  of  the  great  sunspot  of  1898 
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»ic lures  of  solar  prominences  should  be  reproduced 
a  black  ground  like  Prof.  Barnard's  photograph 
them :  the  words  *'  maximum  totality "  should  he 
%  the  diagram  of  the  upper  solar  eclipse  represented  on 
;  a  larger  scale  photograph  of  the  globular  cluster  in 
kon  pic  Lure  of  another  cluster,  would  be  better  than 
reproduced,  as  the  centre  or  the  cluster  now  looks  like  a 
&rjrt  mstead  of  separate  stars  ;  to  describe  the  changes 
pqbid  around  Nova  Fersei  as  *'  moving  nebuLv  "  in  the 
'io&fllthe  illustration  is  inconsistent  with  the  e  x  plana - 

K*  s  explanatory  text. 
Day  by  Day.  B>  E.  K.  Robinson,  xix,  + 
fnuon.)  6r.—  There  is  more  than  a  delightful 
ttih  ail  in  this  book  ;  there  is  poetic  feeling,  sympa- 
npiession,  and  scientific  acumen.  The  book  is  far 
or  u  the  many  volumes  of  essays  on  nature  in  general  and 
|a  particular  which  have  lately  been  published  as  con- 
Ml  lo r+alural  histoiy,  though  they  consist,  in  the  main,  of 
atense.      Far  every  day  of  the  year  Mr,  Robinson 

Sof  appropriate  description,  in  which  he  pictures  the 
I  aspects  of  plant  and  animal  life  ;  he  holds  the  mirror 
ic  nature  and  faithfully  reflects  her  features  through- 
.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  suggestion  of  rhapsody 
detected,  reminiscent  of  the  imitators  of  the  style  of 
:>,  but  on  the  whole  the  pages  reveal  the  author 
laratiM  familiar  with  the  habits  and  adaptabilities  of 
fey*,  and  a  wiiter  whose  style  will  inspire  others  to 
be  same  knowledge.  The  plates  which  illustrate  the 
beautiful  examples  of  the  application  of  photography 

twdmetton  to  the  Caknhts^  bused  on  graphical  methods. 
ieoige  A.  Gibson,  xiii,  +  225pp.  (Macmillan.)  3*.  6rf, 
ised  on  Prof.  Gibson's  larger  work  on  the  Cal 
f cfcrcnccs  are  frequently  made  to  that  book  for  ampli- 
some  matter,  or  more  rigorous  proof  of  some  theorem, 
geroent  of  the  chapter*  has  evidently  been  determined 
ire  to  give  students  some  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
vi  the  calculus  at  the  earliest  possible  stage.  Thus 
aining  how  to  differentiate  .r*%  and  an  assemblage 
of  thai  form,  and  showing  that  the  differential  co- 
rf a  function  equals  the  gradient  of  its  graph,  the 
ooce  proceeds  to  elementary  integration  and  to  dis- 
F  maxima  and  minima.  Then  he  shows  how  to  dif* 
a  product  and  quotient,  and  follows  on  with  another 
i  integration  of  algebraic  expressions,  the  author  giving 

fcc  for   /    —  and    /  — — -,  though  they  are  not  proved 

J  X  J      OJL+6 

er  XI J,  The  applications  of  the  calculus  to  various 
al  and  physical  problems  are  given  before  the  student 
i  bow  to  differentiate  the  trigonometric  functions. 
CI.  deal*  with  Fourier's  series,  and  numerical  examples 
lUjr  worked  out  showing  how  to  express  an  arbitrary 
a  such  a  series.  Then  comes  Chapter  XI L,  showing 
Seftntraic  and  integrate  inverse  circular  functions,  and 
k  and  exponential  functions.  But  in  spite  of  this 
der  the  book  is  full  of  interest,  both  on  account  of  the 
•rating  problems  in  which  it  abounds,  and  because 
t  several  methods  of  treatment  which  are  not  found 
ma]  text- books,  such-  as  a  neat,  simple  proof  of 
fgeocy  of  the  sine  and  cosine  series  ;  and  perhaps  the 
ef  it  specially  interesting  dealing  with  graphic  inte- 
nd its.  application  to  finding  centres  ol  gravity  and 
Ifja  %A  plane  curves.     There  is  a  useJul  index* 
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A  Handy  Book  of  Logarithms,  with  Pnui ical  Geometric  at 
Appendix.  {No  author's  name.)  12S  pp.  (Biackie,)  2J,~ 
In  addition  to  the  common  logarithms  of  numbers  and  of  the 
circular  functions,  the  hook  contains  a  table  of  hyperbolic 
logarithms  and  several  other  tables— squares,  square  roots, 
cubes,  cube  roots,  reciprocals,  circular  functions,  lengths  of 
circular  arcs,  areas  of  circular  segments,  circumference  and  area 
of  a  circle  to  a  given  diameter,  flee.  The  tables  are  clearly 
printed  and  are  all  useful,  but  we  are  rather  doubtful  of  the 
11  hand  in  ess  "  of  the  book*  Thus  the  logarithms  of  numl>ers 
from  one  to  9999  at  intervals  of  one  are  tabulated  to  six  figures, 
but  the  differences  for  one  alone  are  given,  and  the  logarithm 
of  a  five  or  six-figure  number  has  to  be  obtained  by  calculation 
of  the  proportional  part.  The  logarithms  of  the  circular  func- 
tions, at  intervals  of  to',  are  also  tabulated  to  six  ligures,  but  no 
differences  at  all  are  given*  In  practice  the  calculation  of  pru- 
portional  parts  is  very  tedious  ;  the  tables  would  have  been  more 
serviceable  had  the  logarithms  been  given  to  fewer  places, 
especially  as  six  significant  ligures  will  rarely  occur  in  the  work 
Of  students,  for  whom  apparently  the  book  is  designed*  The 
appendix  reminds  one  of  the  old  fashioned  books  on  practical 
mathematics,  and  contains  some  useful  constructions  ;  the  sec* 
tion  on  trigonometry  is,  however,  out  of  date, 

Theoretkai  Gtomttry  for  Beginners.  Pari  IV.  By  C  H. 
Allcock*  Up  +  224  pp,  (Macmillan.)  is.  6d, — This  part 
maintains  the  high  standard  reached  in  the  first  three  parts.  In 
the  earlier  pages  the  theorems  and  problems  on  similar  figures 
which  form  the  contents  of  Euclid's  sixth  book  are  treated  in  full 
detail,  though  in  many  respects  the  treatment  differs  from  that 
of  Euclid  ;  the  arrangement  adopted  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  simplicity  and  clearness, 
About  one  half  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  subjects  that  used  to  be 
known  as  "  sequel  to  Euclid,1'  The  selection  of  propositions  is 
exceedingly  good}  and  the  range  is  wider  than  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  in  editions  of  the  <*  Elements."  The  exercises  arc 
very  numerous,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  a  first  reading, 
are  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  pupils  who  arc  likely  to  use 
the  book.  We  should  prefer  to  see  the  expression  "  compound- 
ing ratios/'  as  well  as  the  phrases  "duplicate  ratio"  and 
+  l  triplicate  ratio/'  discarded  from  text-books;  when  ratios  are 
treated  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  commensurable 
magnitudes  these  phrases  seem  to  be  peculiarly  inappropriate. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  theorem  of 
Euclid  VI.  19  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  squares  on  corresponding 
sides,  though  the  phrase  l*  duplicate  ratio  "  is  dragged  in  in  an 
a  I  te  r  nan  v  e  c  nu  od  atio  n* 

Art. 

7  he  Art  is  tic  Crafts  Series.  School  Copies  and  Examples. 
Selected  by  W,  R,  Lethaby  and  A,  B.  ChriMic.  (John  Hogg.) 
5/,  net*  —  We  naturally  turn  with  interest  to  a  set  of  drawing 
copies  put  forward  jointly  by  the  professor  of  design  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Ait  and  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  our  expectations  are  in  a  measure  justified.  We 
have  here  a  series  of  reproductions  from  works  of  att  which  is 
strikingly  different  from  the  ordinary  school  copies.  This  hrst 
instalment  consists  uf  twelve  plates,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  taken  from  old  woodcuts.  The  animals  from  Bewick  are 
very  attractive  specimens,  which  should  prove  most  interesting 
to  the  student,  The  two  reproductions  from  Italian  sixteenth* 
century  books  do  not  bear  enlargement  10  well,  and,  interesting 
as  they  arc  in  themselves,  might  be  rather  misleading  to  the 
student  who  was  set  to  copy  them  by  encouraging  him  to  think 
that,  alter  all,  accuracy  was  a  matter  of  very  little  importance. 
Further,  in  spite  of  their  prefatory  note,  the  editors  do  nut  seem 
to  realise  to  what  an  extent  the  rotten  line  resulting  Iroiu 
enlargement  is  likely  to  influence  the  pupil.     The  plates  also 
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include  two  not  very  interesting  reproductions  from  the  "Flora 
Lond interns,"  the  English  Coal  of  Aims  (coloured),  and  an  old 
English  Ship  of  War  from  a  tapestry  redrawn  from  CharnocVs 
*'  History  of  Marine  Architecture/1  but  there  is  in  this  nothing 
in  any  way  to  indicate  tapestry  or  any  other  process.  Altogether, 
fresh  as  this  first  part  certainly  is,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  found 
by  any  means  an  ideal  set  of  drawing  copies,  or  one  which  has 
any  practical  reference  to  "  Arts  and  Crafts." 

Pmiiifs  Naiure*  Study  Drawing  Books.  Ey  A.  F.  Lydom 
$rf*  net  each.— These  provide  the  student  with  accurate  and 
intelligent  renderings  of  the  natural  forms  and  with  guide  lines 
to  help  him  to  copy  them  with  some  measure  of  success.  It  is 
a  pity  I  hat  the  quality  of  the  colour-printing  is  not  always  as 
pleasant  as  it  might  be. 

Miscellaneous. 
Haselts  Annual  far  1905.  Edited  by  W,  Palmer.  75*  PP* 
(Hazcll  Ltd.,  and  H odder  &  Sioughton.)—  The  twentieth  issue  of 
this  useful  annual  is  well  described  by  its  sub-title  as  a  cyclo- 
pedic record  of  men  and  topics  of  the  day.  Schoolmasters 
will  find  here  a  concise  summary  in  fourteen  pages  of  the  state 
of  education  in  Great  Britain  in  1904.  The  publication  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  constantly  used  reference  books 
in  a  school  library. 

Life  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rugby*  By 
Arthur  Penryn  Stanley.  Popular  Edition.  With  a  preface 
by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  wxsfo.  +  778  pp.  (Murray.)  21.  <kr".  net. — 
There  is  now  no  excuse  why  every  school  master  and  schoolmistress 
should  not  read  this  educational  classic.  To  obtain  a  volume  of 
some  eight  hundred  pages,  bound  sumptuously  in  red  cloth,  gilt, 
for  hajf-a-cruwn  is  in  itself  excuse  enough  to  add  the  book  to  one's 
library.  When,  in  addition,  it  is  a  delightful  account  of  one  of 
our  greatest  schoolmasters  by  a  distinguished  pupil  of  his,  to 
which  an  illuminating  preface  by  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has 
been  added,  wc  are  sure  few  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  work. 

The  Teachers'  Rabelais,  Prepared  by  Gc rat  dine  Hodgson. 
80  pp,  (Blackie.)  u.  net. — This  booklet  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  educational  views  of  Rabelais.  Rabelais 
is  interesting,  even  in  a  translation,  and  if  the  reader  is  at  loss 
to  understand  what  lessons  are  to  be  learnt  from  the  account  of 
Garganiua's  education,  the  editor's  part  of  the  book  will  give 
him  all  the  help  required. 

An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Education.  By  Dr. 
H.  Kingsmill  Moore.  *xii.  +  35Qpp-  (Macmillan.)  7;,  6rf, 
net.  —This  is  the  story  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland,  afterwards  ko own  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
the  records  of  which  remained  unknown  till  recent  years. 
Started  in  Dublin ,  in  iSti,  by  a  few  public-spirited  Irishmen, 
it  improved  upon  the  Lancastrian  methods  recently  adopted  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  in  London.  It  established  a 
model  school  in  Dublin  with  1,000  pupils,  which  attained  a 
European  reputation,  where  it  trained  as  many  as  2,500  teachers. 
It  made  grants  to  country  schools,  beginning  with  eight  in  1815, 
and  ending,  in  1830,  with  i,6j4,  having  un  average  attendance 
of  84*5*  It  inspected  these,  established  libraries  and  made 
grants  to  their  teachers.  On  the  advice  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Peel,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Government  voted,  in 
181 S,  a  sum  of  j£6(o&>— the  first  grant  of  public  money  ever 
made  to  primary  education — and  increased  it  later  to  ^30, odd  a 
year.  Yet  (he  Society  failed.  It  had  made  it  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  the  schools  with- 
out  note  or  comment.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who,  led  by  G'Corvnell,  then  working  for  Repeal  in  1S19, 
denounced  the  Society.  A  (ioveriiment  Commission,  in  1824, 
also  reported  against  the  religious  instruction,  but  the  Society 


refused  to  give  way,  and  the  new  Government  of  1831 
the  grant  and  established  the  present  National  Bo: 
Moore's  book  is  not  only  a  valuable  chapter  in  ec 
history,  but  contains  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  m 
teaching  and  training  used  in  primary  schools  a  nunc 
ago. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  far  tht 
expressed  in  Utters  which  appear  in  these  colum* 
rule%  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  f 
The  School  World  wilt  be  submitted  to  th*  a 
before  publication,  so  that  ths  criticism  and  fl 
appear  together. 

The  Use  of  Glass  Blocks  In  Refraction. 

Early  in  a  school  course  on  Light  it  is  usual  to  inti 
experiment  with  pins  and  glass  blocks,  in  order  to  dete 
"  index  of  refraction."  The  customary  method  is  op 
objection  that  it  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
ledge  of  the  result  to  be  arrived  at,  and  is,  in  com 
purely  a  verification  of  a  known  law-  But  the  ex  peril 
be  more  broadly  treated  and  utilised  to  lead,  on  indue 
ciples,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  an  "  index  of  rcfracl 
also  to  the  examination  of  the  limiting  case. 

In  the  first  place,  pupils  will  be  set  to  rind  the  paths 
rays,  of  varying  obliquity,  passing  through  the  glass 
once  apparent  that  the  amount  of  bend  increases  as  tin 
rays  become  more  inclined  to  the  norm  ah  A  ray  stri 
rival  ly  will  also  be  found  to  be  un  deviated,  ft  now 
necessary  to  esc  amine  carefully  what  connection  exists 
the  directions  of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays.  To  d 
inclination  of  each  ray  must  in  some  way  be  measur 
usual  method  of  expressing  an  incline,  such  as  may  be 
every  railway,  is  to  describe  it  as  a  rise  of  1  in  100, 
&c.  In  case  the  ray  falls  normally  on  the  glass  su 
incline  is  zero.  For  any  other  direction  the  incline  is 
by  drawing  a  perpendicular  from  any  point,  on  the  di 
the  incident  rayf  to  the  normal,  e.g.t  if  NO  (Fig.  I 
normal  to  the  glass  surface,  AO  the  direction  of  an  inc 
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A  N  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  any  point  A  in  A 

AN 
then  the  incline  will  in  this  case  be  — -.     In   the  sarin 
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incline  of  the  refracted  ray  OB  will  he  ^r^,   where   i 
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alar  from  any  point  B,  in  the  direction  of  the  refracted 
e  normal.  When  these  relations  have  been  determined 
•ir  of  incident  and  refracted  rays ,  the  next  course  will 


Kit,,   v. 


am  a  graphical  picture  uf  I  he  connection  between 
an  actual  experiment  carried  out  by  a  boy  with 
s,  the  following  ratios  were  got : — 

AN  ;  BP 
AO  I  BO 


O'OO 

O'OO 

0*25 

016 

045 

0*26 

07a 

0*46 

092 

0-58 

AN 
nw  the  incline  of  the  incident  ray,    -= ,  as  abscissa, 

BP 
the  refracted  ray,  _^y  as  ordinate,  the  accompanying 

2)  is  obtained.  As  will  be  seen,  it  closely  approxi- 
straight  line,  one  point  only  being  appreciably  out. 

inn^  of  the  curve  will  be  clear  to  any  pupil  who  has 
Mgh  a  satisfactory  preliminary  course  in  physics,  and* 
e  able  to  write  it  down  as 

BP 

BO 

1  constant.  If  the  term  sine  is  not  yet  known  to  the 
ay  now  be  given  the  name,  since  he  will  understand 
eates,  and  the  equation  becomes 

A  A 

Sin  i  =  k  Sin  r, 

A  • 
Sin* 


AN 
AO 


Sinr 


*, 


I  r  are  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  respec- 

e  evidently  amounts  to  a  rediscovery  of  Snell's  law 
of  glass.     The  numerical  value  of  k — the  index  of 
awry  either  be  taken  from  the  curve,  or  calculated 
air  of  ratios  in  the  table, 
he  consideration  of  the  curve  further,  it  will  occur  to 

to  ask  what   is  the  greatest  value  that  Sin  /  or 
ire.     It  will  evidently  be  when   the  perpendicular 


AN 


=  I,  that 


AN  and  the  hypoteneuse  AO  become  identical,  or  ~-y 

is,  when  the  incident  ray  is  parallel  to  the  glass  surface  GO. 

Assuming  that  the  above  law  holds  for  all  possible  values  of 

BP 
sin  1,  the  maximum  value  of  sin  r  or  -^rr-can  be  read  off  from 

the  curve.    In  the  case  before  us  it  is  0*64.     The  angle  cor- 
responding to  this,  as  taken  from  a  table  of  sines,  is  39°  48'. 

If  now  the  ray  be  considered  as  reversed  in  direction,  pro- 
ceeding outwards  from  the  interior  of  the  glass,  the  physical 
interpretation  of  the  result  will  be  that  a  ray  striking  the  inner 
surface  of  the  glass  at  an  angle  of  39°  48'  with  the  normal  will 
travel  along  the  surface  of  the  glass,  whereas  any  ray  making  a 
smaller  angle  than  this  will  emerge.  In  other  words,  39°  48'  is 
the  "  critical  angle  "  for  glass.  Looked  at  somewhat  differently, 
the  result,  given  by  the  equation 

Sin  1  =  /•  Sin  r, 
in  the  special  case  where  sin  1  =  1 ,  is 

SinR=J, 
k 

where  K  is  the  "  critical  angle." 


Henry  Garrbtt. 


Graph  Tracing. 


Teachers  unfamiliar  with  elementary  analytical  geometry 
may  be  glad  to  know  a  more  organised  way  of  dealing  with 
graph  tracing  than  mere  plotting  of  points,  and  teachers  who  are 
mathematicians  to  learn  that  such  methods  may  be  used  without 
difficulty  in  ordinary  algebraical  teaching  for  young  pupils.  My 
experience  is  that  boys  can  be  led  to  trace  curves  with  more 
certainty  and  with  an  understanding  of  the  aims  of  graph 
tracing. 

In  the  case  of  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  it  might  be 
demonstrated : 

(1)  That  if  the  equation  is  put  in  the  form  y  =  mx+c,  m 
determines  its  direction  and  c  in  actual  position.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  57  =  3*+ c,  if  any  value  of  x  is  increased  by  5,  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  y  is  increased  by  3,  and  so,  if  a  series  of 
points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c,  be  found  in  this  way,  AB,  BC, 
CD,  &c,  will  be  hypothenuses  of  right-angled  triangles  whose 
sides  are  3  and  5  units ;  whence  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c,  are  shown  to 
be  in  the  same  straight  tine,  whose  direction  is  determined  by 
the  ratio  f . 

If  A,  the  first  point,  had  been  taken  on  the  axis  of  Y  for  some 
special  value  of  r,  then,  if  c  were  given  different  values,  A  would 
occupy  different  positions  on  the  axis,  but  B,  C  and  D  would 
have  the  same  position  relative  to  A  as  before. 

(2)  That,  in  particular,  if  r  =  o,  the  line  passes  through  the 
origin.  And  in  general  for  any  function  of  x  and  y  in  which  the 
absolute  term  is  zero,  if  x=o,  then  a  value  ofy  is  obtained,  also 
=0,  i.c.y  the  graph  passes  through  the  origin. 

(3)  That  y  =  mx+c  and<y.J  =  0iJC+r.J  make  equal  angles  with 
the  axes. 

(4)  Thi\y=mx+c  and>>=  -  —x  -f  Ca  are  at  right  angles. 

3  and  4  may  be  shown  by  the  same  method  as  No.  I. 

It  should  be  insisted  on  that  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  is 
a  straight  line,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  plot  two  points  in 
order  to  trace  the  graph. 

For  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  I  have  found  it  advisable 
to  treat  typical  curves  in  their  simple  forms. 

(1)  x3=y  parabola. 

y  cannot  be  negative;  positive  and  negative  values  of  the 
same  numerical  value  of  x  give  only  one  value  of  y,  no  greater 
limits  to  x  01  y.  Therefore  the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  the 
axis  of  yy  is  above  the  axis  of  x  touching  it  (since  the  origin  is 
on  the  curve,  and  since  when^y— o,  or-'— ogives  two  % 
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values  of  x,  each   =o),  and  goes  to  infinity  in  the  positive 
direction. 

(2)  xy=f  hyperbola. 

x  and  y  must  have  the  same  sign  ;  if  x=a9y=b  satisfies  it, 
then  .*=  -a,y=  -  b  also  satisfies  it.  Therefore  there  are  two 
branches  of  the  curve  precisely  equal  and  similarly  situated,  but 
in  opposite  quadrants  (first  and  third) ;  also  no  limits  to  x  or  y% 
but  as  x  increases  y  decreases,  and  so  on. 

(3)  Jr»+j»=r»  circle. 

The  equation  is  at  once  deducible  from  the  definition  of  a  circle. 

It  is  symmetrical  about  both  axes,  since  a  substitution  of  -  x 
for  x  or  -y  for  y  leaves  the  equation  unaltered,  x  and  y  must 
each  lie  between  ±r,  and  so  for  (4)  gx* - 16/2=  144  hyperbola, 
and  (5)  o^+ioyrr  144  ellipse. 

Now,  if  the  curve  be  moved  bodily  b  units  along  the  axis  of 
Y  and  a  units  along  the  axis  of  X,  equations  (1),  (2)  and  (3) 
become 

(x-a)*={y-b)f  having  the  axis  x—  a=o,  and  vertex  a,  b. 

(x—a)  (y—b)=c,  having  the  asymptotes  x—a=o1y—b=o. 

(x— af+(y— bf=r*t  having  the  centre  a,  b  and  radius  r. 

And,  whenever  an  equation  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  these 
forms,  it  is  reduced  to  a  standard  form,  and  its  nature,  position, 
and  some  other  facts  are  at  once  known. 

Thus  to  trace  (1)  x*-4x+j=y. 

This  curve  is  used  for  the  geometrical  solution  of  a  quadratic 
equation  ;  it  may  be  treated  suitably,  therefore,  by  the  method 
used  for  solving  a  general  quadratic : 
x*-4x=y~7. 
^-4^+4=^-3. 
(*-2)2=/-3. 

The  graph  is  a  parabola,  having  an  axis  .v-2  =  o;  vertex 
2,  3 ;  minimum  value  of  ^  =  3  ;  and  coincident  values  of  x  =  2. 

(2)  xy-jx+4y-=2. 
(*+4)  tr-3)  =  2-i2=io.  • 

The  curve  is  an  hyperbola  in  the  second  and  fourth  quadrants 
formed  by  the  lines  .r+4  =  o  arndy-  3  =  0. 

(3)  x'+f— 2x+ty  =  o. 
xr-2x+yl+4y  =  Q. 

x*-2x+  i+.r+4r+4=i+4- 

U-i)2+0'4-2),=5. 

The  graph  is  a  circle  whose  centre  is  1,  -2  and  radius  =  ^5. 
But  it  is  simpler  in  practice  to  trace  the  curve  by  noticing  that 
it  passes  through  the  origin  than  by  trying  to  measure  ^5. 

It  is  often  possible  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  nature  of  an 
asymptote  by  showing  first  that  terms  of  the  first  degree  and  the 
absolute  term  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  terms  of  the 
second  degree,  if  x  and  y  are  infinitely  great.  Thus  the  terms 
of  the  second  degree  give  the  shape  of  the  curve  at  infinity,  and 
if  the  terms  of  the  second  degree  have  (a)  real  factors,  the 
curve  goes  to  infinity  in  two  directions  ;  (£)  coincident  factors, 
the  curve  goes  to  infinity  in  two  coincident  directions  ;  (7)  imagi- 
nary factors,  the  curve  does  not  go  to  infinity.  Thus  (a)  is  the 
condition  for  a  hyperbola,  or  its  limiting  position  is  two  straight 
lines ;  ($)  is  the  condition  for  a  parabola  ;  (7)  is  the  condition 
for  a  closed  curve,  *.*.,  an  ellipse  or  its  special  case— a  circle. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  plot  points  in  the  case  of  all  curves  but 
the  circle;  but  one  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  to 
expect,  where  to  begin  to  plot,  e.g.,  from  the  vertex  in  the  case 
of  the  parabola,  the  asymptotes  in  cases  of  an  hyperbola  and  the 
axes  of  the  ellipse  in  the  case  of  an  ellipse. 

F.  C.  Boon. 

Dulwich  College. 

Economics  and  the  Secondary  School. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your 
columns  to  advocate  the  teaching  of  economics  in  our  secondary 
schools. 


Every  subject  of  a  school  curriculum  brings  into 
three  faculties  of  perception,  imagination,  and  reasoi 
few  subjects  can  it  be  said  that  they  bring  these  po 
action  in  equal  degrees ;  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  s 
that  would  be  unnecessary  and  unscientific.  Not  so  ii 
few  years  of  school  life.  We  should  then  seek  to  gi* 
comprehensive  development,  and  if  possible,  in  a  subj 
touches  closely  the  interests  of  every-day  life.  Ecoi 
peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  such  a  need.  It  brings  into  pi 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  and  in  almost  equal  degr< 
affording  an  excellent  training  for  our  youth  in  the  clo 
of  their  school  career. 

Further,  being  essentially  a  study  of  man  in  his  r« 
wealth,  it  trains  the  sympathies  together  with  the  inte 
this  can  be  said  of  few  other  subjects.  It  is  a  study  1 
at  the  root  of  those  social  questions  which  the  cit 
decide,  and  so  it  would  be  well  to  initiate  our  youtl 
fundamental  principles  before  they  leave  school,  fo 
them  proceed  to  the  universities,  where  alone  the  : 
taken  up. 

The  members  of  our  Town  and  County  Councils  are 
the  most  part  from  those  who  have  finished  their  edi 
secondary  schools.  In  these  days  of  such  vast  munici 
prises,  they  will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  large  issues 
give  them  a  groundwork  for  further  enquiry  and  intell 
cussion  in  these  social  problems.  .  Many  are  destie 
employers  of  labour  ;  let  us  awaken  their  sympathies  I 
and  labour  alike. 

We  make  this  claim  only  for  the  upper  forms  of  our : 
schools ;  and  for  them  a  knowledge  of  the  main  pri 
capital,  labour,  banking,  &c,  would  not  be  difficult  0 
ment,  would  be  interesting,  would  afford  an  excellent 
and  moreover  would  be  of  immense  usefulness.  Le 
some  provision  by  which  our  secondary  scholars,  most 
are  ultimately  intended  for  business,  may  acquire  an  in 
the  workings  of  our  banking  and  industrial  systems,  an» 
theory  of  international  trade. 

History,  on  the  side  of  economics  and  industry,  is 
tively  little  touched  upon  in  our  schools.  Important 
political  events,  for  example,  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
them  from  social  and  industrial  points  of  view  would  j 
a  new,  interesting,  and  educative  significance.  It  tow 
nearly  the  life  of  to-day,  anfl  can  be  brought  int< 
with  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  growing  popularity  of 
studies  at  the  provincial  universities,  and  the  fact  that 
in  Economics  has  been  established  at  Cambridge.  ' 
signs  ol  the  growing  importance  attached  to  social  and 
studies,  and  whatever  can  be  done  to  foster  it  will  be 
the  right  direction. 

> 

The  Teaching  of  Geography. 

Perhaps  the  results  of  our  experience  in  the  te 
geography  will  be  of  assistance  to  some  of  your  reader 
course,  have  had  the  same  difficulties  which  my  colle 

I  have  encountered  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  subj 
found,  as  others  have  done,  that  wall  maps,  named  anc 
in  the  ordinary  way,  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  a 
fore,  after  one  or  two  preparatory  experiments  had  be 
we  adopted  the  following  method  of  constructing  the 
ourselves. 

The  Educational  Supply  Association  provides  a  spec 
green  linoleum,  which  is  specially  prepared  for  use  w 
board  chalk.  The  outlines  have  first  to  be  copied  froi 
maps  by  means  of  tracing  paper ;  the  back  is  then  ru 
with   white  chalk,   so  that,  when   placed  upon  the  li 

II  Cretaline  "  the  makers  call  it — and  the   lines  retn 
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ilicate  chalk  impression  is  left.  This  line  has  only  to 
in  with  a  fine  paint-brush  in  white  oil  paint,  and  the 
rjr  for  use. 

for  construction ;  and  now  one  word  on  its  advan- 
pupil  can  be  brought  out  to  the  map,  provided  with  a 
ilk,  and  told  by  his  teacher  to  trace  out  the  course  of 

river,  the  lie  of  a  mountain  range,  or  the  trade  route 
rpool  to  New  Zealand  or  Hong  Kong.  Or,  again, 
p  of  England,  the  railway  systems  can  be  shown  in 
bsn,  centres  of  iron,  wool,  or  cotton  industries  can  be 
idf  indicated,  all  with  a  lucidity  which  it  is  impossible 
fan  the  ordinary  wall-map.  Add  to  this  the  moral 
And  on  the  youthful  imagination  by  the  sight  of  the 
■■Gator's  Projection,  six  feet  by  five,  upon  which  he 
sky  his  geographical  knowledge  ;  and  this,  not  in  the 
f  a  written  examination,  but  before  a  critical  set  of 
isf  Ms  own  age  and  attainments,  each  one  of  whom  is 
•  correct  the  slightest  error  made  by  his  classmate  at 
ssd  you  have  at  once  an  enthusiasm  created  which, 
t  iD,  is  at  least  an  important  factor  in  the  successful 
ffeography. 

Edward  Kino,  S.J. 
ion  College, 
■Uedon. 

Lanterns  for  School  Use. 

been  requested  by  the  Electrical  Company,  121- 1 25, 
dss  Road,  W.C.,  to  mention  that  an  improvement  has 
in  the  Projector  Lamp,  illustrated  in  my  article  in  the 
amber,  with  the  aid  of  a  block  supplied  by  them  ; 
ie  present  price  of  tbe  lamp  is  £2  10s.  I  should 
direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  Nernst  Pro- 
p  I  have  seen  at  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Sons,  of  Sar- 
,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  lamp  is  provided  with 
I  heater  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  zig-zag  placed  entirely 
filaments,  thus  obviating  any  obstruction  to  the  light. 

Albert  Griffiths. 
College,  E.C. 

velgnen  as  Pupils  in  English  Schools. 

the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  head  of  a  school  of 
t  exceptional  kind,  and  perhaps  a  concise  account  of 
ice  may  be  of  interest. 

ol  consists  of  foreign  boarders  and  English  day-boys. 
out  one-third  are  foreigners.  The  average  age  of  the 
%  fourteen ;  that  of  the  foreigners,  eighteen  years. 
is  are  generally  Spaniards,  Mexicans  and  Armenians. 
the  foreigners  study  English  exclusively  for  business 
Most  of  them,  after  a  course  of  English  study,  go 
in  mercantile  houses.  Mexico  offers  to  the  youth  of 
B  upper  middle  classes  a  similar  sphere  of  action  to 
India  affords  to  young  Englishmen  ;  except  that  the 
lead  of  aspiring  to  official  appointments,  devote  their 
>  trade.  Certainly  to-day  commerce  presents  the 
the  most  remunerative  field  to  enterprising  young 
rage  ability. 

lem  as  have  studied  the  language  grammatically  before 
I  in  England  are  able  to  speak  it  fluently  and  write  it 
about  twelve  months.  Others  who  knew  nothing  of 
y  take  two  years,  or  even  longer.  They  read,  write 
ion,  and  study  English  grammar  with  the  English 
hey  have  special  lessons  in  conversation,  translation, 
fcnee,  and  business  training.  They  do  well  in  the 
tminations  in  the  subjects  they  take  up.  One  gained 
s  in  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examinations,  but 
tMfy  tbe  examiners  in  arithmetic.     The  cumbersome 


and  unsystematic  English  tables,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  re- 
quired to  work  the  sums,  present  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
to  one  accustomed  to  a  scientific  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  foreigners  for 
their  docility,  diligence  and  quickness  of  comprehension.  They 
possess  in  a  marked  degree  that  quality  of  "  gravitas"  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  rendered  "  sense  of  responsibility." 

Their  good  example  has  had  a  most  marked  effect  on  the 
conduct  and  diligence  of  the  young  English  boys,  who,  when 
they  see  these  big  fellows  content  to  work  hard  and  make  the 
best  use  of  their  time,  quickly  and  almost  imperceptibly  acquire 
the  same  habits.  The  foreigners  take  part  in  games  with  the 
little  boys,  and  always  show  themselves  perfectly  good  tempered 
and  considerate  towards  their  smaller  and  weaker  English 
schoolfellows.  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  case  of  bullying  or 
ill-treatment.  Although  these  young  Spaniards  are  allowed  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  and  have  a  liberal  allowance  of  pocket 
money,  they  never  allow  their  liberty  to  degenerate  into  license 
or  use  it  as  a  "cloak  of  maliciousness."  They  are  most  thought- 
ful and  considerate  in  the  house.  During  the  whole  time  I 
have  had  to  send  away  two  boys  only.  They  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  football  and  cricket  matches.  They  learn  to  play 
tennis,  which  is  something  akin  to  their  favourite  Spanish  ball 
game  Pelota,  and  they  ride  bicycles. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  had  a  letter  from  an  old  pupil 
from  abroad  last  week,  who  says :  "  Dear  Sir,  I  don't  like 
England  and  English,  I  love  them"  It  is  something  to  have 
instilled  this  idea  of  our  country  into  foreigners. 

A.  A.  E.  Goodall. 


THE    STUDY    OF    PEDAGOGICS    BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  School  World  Club. 

Book  for  Study. 
Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.     By  R.  H.  Quick.    (Long- 
mans, 1902.)     3s.  6d. 

Weekly  Divisions  of  thr  Book. 


Week  I.     Chapters ,1.-1 1 1, 

(inclusive). 
II.     Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
III.     Chapters  VI.-VIII. 
(inclusive). 
„     IV.  ft  V.     Chapters  IX.  and  X. 
VI.     Chapter  XI. 
VII.     Chapters    XII.   and 
XIII. 


Week    VIII.     Chapters    XIV.   and 

"  IXi'  xi!}ChaDttrXYI- 

XII."    Chapter  XVII. 
,.        XIII.    Chaptrrs  XVIII.  and 
XIX. 
XIV.     Chapter^     XX.   and 
XXI. 


XV.     Chapter   XXII.  and 
Appendix. 

Comments  and  Questions  on  the  reading  of  Weeks  IX.,  X. 
and  XL,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editors  on  or  before  March  15th. 

Selected  Comments  on  Chapters  XI.-XV.  (inclusive). 

Chapter  XL,  Section  269.  The  neglect  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  the  school,  which  the  Port- Royalists  set  themselves  to 
remedy,  has  continued  until  now.  There  seems,  however,  some 
probability  that  the  unique  value  of  intelligent  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  language  and 
literature  will  presently  be  undei stood  in  English  schools.  The 
recent  circular  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  public 
utterances  of  men  in  educational  authority  all  point  in  this 
direction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  neglect  was 
pointed  out  by  Hoole  and  others.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
constant  reiteration  of  a  truth,  however  obvious,  must  precede 
a  real  perception  of  it. — H.  Dacomre. 

Section  37.  A  vast  amount  of  instruction  is  thrown  away 
because  the  instructors  will  not  u>ait  for  the  davA  The 

schoolmaster  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  know  ever  "v 
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schoolmasters  themselves  know  how  wild  such  a  supposition  is. 
But  whatever  else  a  teacher  may  neglect  with  impunity,  he 
ignores  the  sciences  which  explain  the  order  and  manner  of 
physical  and  mental  development,  at  the  risk  not  only  of  educa- 
tional failure  but  of  positive  pedagogic  wrong-doing.  "  There 
is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven  "... 
"a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak."  The  wise 
instructor  will  acquaint  himself  with  what  the  physiologist  and 
psychologist  have  discovered  as  to  brain  growth  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  immature  mind,  so  that  he  may  present  the  new  subject 
with  wisdom  and  opportunely.— F.  T.  Marrick. 

It  is  gratifying  in  these  times,  when  large  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions  are  daily  increasing  in  public  favour,  to  find 
that  such  high  authorities  as  the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal  be- 
lieved in  children  being  educated  in  small  numbers  ;  while  the 
still  greater  names  of  Locke  ,and  Rousseau  are  associated  with 
even  more  individualistic  training. — S.  Marion  Jones. 

Chapter  XII.  Section  4.  Suggestions  of  radical  change 
usually  come  from  those  who  never  belonged  to  the  class  of 
teachers,  or  who,  net  without  disgust,  have  left  it.  Quick 
recognises  this  frankly  enough  ;  but  how  seldom  does  the  school- 
master do  other  than  resent  the  suggestion  from  outside.  He 
may  admit  in  general  terms  that  "  the  outsider  sees  most  of  the 
game,"  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  apparently  either  that 
school  work  is  not  a  game,  or  that  education  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  popular  generalisation.  Suggestions  which  have 
eventually  proved  fruitful  and  invigorating  when  put  into 
practice  have  generally  first  been  disposed  of  as  the  idle 
imaginings  of  arm-chair  philosophers  with  no  practical  ex- 
periences.— G.  H.  Wyles. 

Chapter  XIII.  Section  6.  This  discussion  of  Locke's 
definition  of  knowledge  and  the  reference  to  the  views  of 
Rousseau  and  Comenius  has  a  direct  bearing,  as  Quick  indicates, 
on  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  geography.  There  is,  in 
view  of  several  modern  experiments,  a  peculiar  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  month's  reading.  As  Montaigne  said,  Savoir par 
cteur  ricst  pas  savoir,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  that 
the  memorising  of  topographical  tags  is  not  learning  geography. 
The  line  of  study  indicated  by  Comenius — when  he  said  : 
"Children  begin  geography  when  they  get  to  understand  what 
a  hill,  a  valley,  a  field,  a  river,  a  village,  a  town  is" — is  the 
direction  along  which  the  teacher  must  make  inquiries  if  be 
wishes  his  pupils  to  gain  geographical  knowledge.— R.  A.  West. 

Section  20.  Even  after  reading  this  and  the  following 
5ection  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  boys  and  girls  can  be  as 
well  educated  by  useful  subjects,  we  ought  by  preference  to 
place  these  on  the  school  time-table,  even  if  we  are  disposed  of 
as  merely  *'  utilitarians."— O.  Dewey. 

Chapter  XIV.  Section  12.  Rousseau  was  .... 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Educational  Reformers.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  Rousseau  as  a  man  and  a  citizen — and  most  of  us 
will  think  of  many  of  his  weaknesses — we  must  admit  that  in 
some  remarkable  manner  he  was  able  to  "inline  most  of  what 
we  call  to-day  educational  reforms.  Emile  outlines  the 
"heuristic"  method  of  teaching  science,  modern  geometrical 
instruction,  sane  geographical  teaching,  and  the  need  for 
manual  exercises.  The  importance  of  practical  work  is  empha- 
sised also.  Schoolmasters  ought  certainly  to  be  students  of 
Rousseau. — T.  Ellis. 


MUTUAL     AID. 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  be 
printed  first;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 


been  sent  in,  and' to  make  such  replies  intelligible 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  any  oi 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educat 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to 
of  the  Editors. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Lond 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  ■ 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  sej 
paper. 

Questions. 

E.  R.  D.  Wanted  the  publisher  and  price  of 
edition  of  Addison's  *'  Cato,"  or  failing  this,  the 
separately. 

J.  M.  S.  Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  of  1 
geography  which  (i.)  explains  why  a  particular  tn 
up  in  a  certain  town  or  district ;  (ii.)  which  gooc 
and  imported  at  each  port  ? 

A.  B.     Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  meaning  ol 
words  in  Joanna  Baillie's  song,  "  The  Chough  ant 
41  The  night  wind  sighs  with  feeble  m< 
Like  in/ant  charity." 

A.  B.  Wanted  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  C 
trolabe,"  with  notes  {not  the  E.E.T.S.  edition). 

C.  H.  C.  (i.)  Why  does  mercury  fall  when  a  t 
verted  over  water,  i.e.,  why  could  not  a  baromeu 
tube  of  mercury  inverted  in  water  ? 

(ii.)  Has  any  science  master  had  trouble  in  the 
of  CO a  in  copper  carbonate  ?  I  find  it  impossil 
thing  like  a  good  result  either  by  heating  or  by  so 
hydrochloric  acid.     Why  is  this  ? 

(iii.)  What  simple  way  of  finding  the  mass 
of  a  salt  solution  is  there  other  than  by  evaporatic 

II .  H.  W.  From  whom  can  I  obtain,  in  quant 
or  other  models  of  French  coins,  for  use  in  class  ? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

A.  L.  P.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  "  C 
logue  of  Books  on  English  History"  by  Mr.  Bray 

T.  W.  S.  You  should  communicate  with  1 
Brayshaw,  Boothain  School,  York. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 
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NEW   WORKS    ON    GEOMETR 

TO    MEET    THE    NEW    REQUIREMENTS. 

LESSONS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  H.  s.  HALL.  M.A.. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.  **       mi  p.  H  STEVENSf  M 

(Being  an  Introduction  to  the  School  Geometry  by  the  same  authors.) 

Crown  8vo.    Is.  6d. 

8chool  Guardian.—"  Those  who  hare  used  Messrs.  Hall  and  Stevens's  text-books  will  know  how  clear  and  lucid  a  book  of  lessons  to  exai 
will  they  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Life,  interest,  and  progress  will  ensue  from  a  six  or  twelve  months'  practice  In  these  exercises  in  drawl 
facility  in  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  rules,  set  square,  compasses,  dividers,  and  protractor  will  be  attained." 


its   I. -VI. —(Containing   Plane   and 

theoretically  and  graphically.)    4s.  < 
rts  I.  and  II.— Part  I.,  Likbh  and 


A  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  By  H.  s.  hall,  m.a., 

Crown  8vo.  and    F.  H.  STEVENS,  Jtl 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Association,  and  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  requirementa  of  DM 
Local,  London  Matriculation,  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Examinations.  In  particular,  the  suggestions  recently  proposed  by  the  Cambridge  Bf 
have  been  carefully  considered. 

Parts   I. -VI. —(Containing   Plane   and    Solid    Geometry,   treated    both   -   Parts  III.  and  IV.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Booftwi 

III.,  and  part  of  Book  IV.    is.  fld.  i 

Part  V.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  VI.,  with  Jfl 

Theorems  and  Examples.    Is.  6d. 
Parts  I. -V.    4a.6<l. 
I1arts  IV.  and  V.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  IL.H 

36-87,  and  Book  VI.    2s. 
Part  VI.— Containing  the  8ubstance  of  Euclid,  Book  XL,  141*  I 
with  Theorems  relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  of  tin  1 
Solid  Figures.    Is.  Od.  I 

Parte  IV.,  V.  and  VI.— Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  ~ 
Book  HI.,  36-87,  Book  VI.,  Book  XL,  1-21,  together  irtta 
relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  of  the  Simpler  Sett 
2s.  6d. 


Solid    Geometry,   treated    both 

Parte  I.  and  iL— Part  I.,  Likbh  and  Angle*,  Rectilineal  Fiouaxa 

Part  II.,  .areas  or  Rectilineal  Figures  (Containing  the  Substance 

ofBuclidBookl.)    Is.  «d. 
Part  III.— Circles  (Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  III.,  1-84, 

and  part  of  Book  IV.)    Ik. 
Parte  I.,  II.  and  III.    2s.  Od. 

*,*  This  volume  exactly  suite  the  requirements  of  the  New  Syllabus  for 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination. 
Part   IV.— Squares   and   Rectangles,   Geometrical   Equivalents  or 

Certain  Algebraical  Formula  (Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid, 

Book  II.  and  Book  III.,  Props.  36-57),  sewed,  6d. 
Parts  I.-IV.    8s. 

Guardian.- "The  completed  work  takes  rank  among  the  very  foremost  of  modern  text-books,  both  for  the  admirable  structure  of  i 
parts  as  well  as  for  the  soundness  and  moderation  of  its  changes." 


NEW    GEOMETRY  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

(Containing  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I. -VI.). 


5.  BARNARD,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School; 
and  J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A., 

Grown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical  Colle 

Educational  Times.—"  In  this  work  on  elementary  geometry  we  have  probably  one  of  the  most  important,  and  certainly  one  of  thel 

hina  ** 


text-books  whose  production  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject 


A  NEW  GEOMETRY  FOR 
JUNIOR   FORMS. 

(Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I.,  III.,  1-81,  the  easy 
parts  of  Book  IV.,  and  a  description  of  the  forms  of  the  simpler  solids.) 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


5.  BARNARD,   M.A., 

By  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School; 

and  J.  M.  CHILD,   B.A., 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical  College,  0 
%*  This  volume  contains  all  the  practical  and  theoretical  geometry  required  for  a  pass  by  Junior  Candidates  in  the  University  LoeaH 
Nature.— "  The  work  is  simple,  very  thorough,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the  requirements  of  junior  students." 


A  NEW  GEOMETRY  FOR 
SENIOR  FORMS. 

XI.,  together 


By 


S.   BARNARD,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School; 

and  J.  M.  CHILD,   B.A., 


(Containing  the  Snbstance  of  Euclid,  Books  II.,  VI., 
with  the  Mensuration  of  Solids.) 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  Lecturer  in   Mathematics,  Technical  College,  I 

Teachers'  Aid.— "Brilliant  effort.     Of  all  the  manuals  of  geometry  which  have  come  our  way,  we  accord  this  the  i*lm  in  every  way. 

THEORETICAL    GEOMETRY    FOR        By  c.  H.  allcock, 

BEGINNERS.  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at 

Part  I.  (containing  the  8ub«tance  of  Euclid,  Book  I.)  ;  Part  II.  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  III.,  Props.  1-84,  and  Book  IV 

1-0);  Part  III.  (containing  the  8ubstance  of  Euclid,  Book  II.,  Proi*.  1-14,  Book  III.,  Props.  3;>-37,  and  Book  IV.,  Props.  10-1«S) ;  and  Part 

part  treats  of  Ratio  and  Proportion  and  their  application  to  Geometrical  Theorems  and  Problems).    Qlobe  8vo.    Is.  6d.  each. 

8chool  World.—"  To  those  teachers  who  prefer  a  modified  Euclid  to  text-books  which  are  frankly  revolutionary,  this  book  will  be  very  aei 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Allcock  lias  succeeded  in  retaining  the  good  features  of  the  '  Elements, '  while  removing  most  of  those  which  make  Budt 

most  distasteful  to  the  schoolboy." 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  FOR  v.  le  neve  foster  and  F.  w.  do 

BEGINNERS.     Crown  4to.    2s.  6d.  y  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 

Preparatory  8chools  Review.—14  The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  and  can  b»«  confidently  recommended." 


PRACTICAL    EXERCISES 
GEOMETRY. 


IN 


By 


W.  D.  EQOAR,  M.A, 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton  Col 


Revised  Kditiou,  with  Answers. 
Globe  8vo.    2s.  Gd. 
Teacher.—"  An  an  introduction  to  the  xtutly  of  Theoretical  Geometry,  while  al»o  affording  a  training  in  itself,  nothing  could  be  better.  H> 
of  the  book  la  excellent,  and  it  i*  well  carried  out." 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LTD.,    ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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IX. 


* 


SCHOOL  WORLD 


RGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JE5  10 

ir  Column         ...  2  17 

Page,  or  gall  Column         ...      MO 
th  Page,  or  Quarter  Column ...     0  17 


ler  Spaces  pro  rata,     Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application. 

i  SCHOOL  WORLD  will  in  future  be 
ed  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
semen ts  should  reach  the  Advertisement 
nent  of  the  magazine  by  the  24th  of 
jth  prior. 

'repaid  Subscription,  including  postage, 
8s,  per  annum. 

N     AND    CO,     LIMITED, 

9  Street,  London,  W.C. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

I,    SuUTHAMJ'TOM  STRICT,    BlOOMS&URY   SquAKB,    W.C 
THtEGHAM^;    "  JEtjgCATOKlQ,   LOtfGOX." 

Kt^trttr-RRv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.MChntaJk). 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount, 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  go  their  ilaffs  and  Assistant  Mister* 
seclurig  appointment*  *"*  **fced  to  communicate  with  the  RAaftTUJt 

Office  hours,  10  A.m.  to  s  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  wnnjoipm.  interview* 
generally  btCurtBD  the>e  hours,  or  by  special  appuintment 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Address— 4Bt   Mall  Chamber*,    Kensington.   W. 


HEADMISTRESSES  of  Public  and  Private  Sdioola  bftvi 

aft  Invited  to  a]  All  Teach  era  supplied  have 

Uulvt 

and  wtperieiu: 

EXAM  lH  AT  I  OK  S  conducted  In  Public  and  Private  School*  In  ail 
Subject*   by  written   paper*  and  rfvrf  kh*,  by  Eiaml tiers  of  loug  pio- 

inai  standing  and  exceptional  experience, 


<?#«  Hour*— Wednesday b  AX&  Sautweavs,  3  to  5  p.m. 


SCHOOL    RIBBONS,    BADGES,    CAPS,    &c, 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 
A    NEW    SPECIALITY. 

HAT    BANDS,  WITH    MONOGRAM    BOWS   AND   PA6TERERS, 


Wrila— 

-CNT,  1 


From  12s-  Dozen* 
Arundel  Vilk  ,  I  Ron  J,  8,  Woodford,  N.E. 


iCMILLAN'S   LATEST   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


By    W.    S.    MAt-t-,    M.A.,    nnd    W.    K.    STEVEWS,    MI. A. 

IN    EXPERIMENTAL    AND    PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY. 

nod  F,  H.  isTEVEMS,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 


By    H. 


Those  who  have  used  Meear*,  Hall  and  Steven*'*  t^xt- books  will  know  how  clear  anil  lucid  a  book  of  I  .v.  sou*  to  expect     Nor 
l-d.  .  .  ,  I  and  prow™  from  a  six  or  twel  Let  in  tneae  exercises  in  draw  tup.  and  facility 

i*  mlerj  set  i  .  ssses,  divider*,  and  protractor  will  be  attain*!*" 


riDUCTION  TO   THE   CALCULUS.     Based  on  Graphical  Methods,     By  Gborgbj 
;  MLA  f  Mftthematies  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 


SXEPMANN'S 


COURSE. 


PRIMARY    FRENCH 

First    Term. 

*y  r  mii  >  mi  iu  Cfif*  /Jtial  French,  based  on  tfa  Trotuervpt  of  ttU  Association  Phtmitiawi  with  a  thank*  on  Frvnch 
Symbol  List  of  Wards  for  Practice  m  Pronunciation*  and  complete  Vocabuh; 

Illustrated  l»y  H*  M.  Bbock.     Crown  8vo,  U.  Gd. 


Illustrated  Uy  H.  M.  Bbock, 
I  mlrtblu  lessons  baseil  on  phunei  ice, 

PART  II.    JUST  PUBLISHED. 

IEPMANN'S    PRIMARY    FRENCH 


COURSE. 


"l**«t     P»rt. 

<idert  Grammar*  and  Exercises ,  with 

ttary, 

Growu  Bvo,2s.  6d, 


Bcooad    P»rt. 

Comprising  a  Reader ,  Grormiiar,  and 

f  iA 
inar^  Or/A 

lion  and  Spelling,  Questions  fot 

at  Vocabulary.     Ci-  6d. 


u  New  Editi. , 
1    "      By  A    T     &ij*moks, 
ta  of  BoyaJ    College    oi  8 
moras*  Br$c.Lotia\,   Associate  of 
f  Science,    London.    Illustrated, 


he  British  Empire.    By  George F.  Bos , 
8vo,  2a, 


New  French  Ceurse  for  Schools.    Based  ou  the  [nu> 


flLLAN   Jk   CO.,   LTD,,    ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET,   3 


L*n<     PaH    f 

mm' 

.    .in.  — "  ffc 

Meemfllan'l  Primary  S^ik  -Nu*  Volume. 

Emile    et    HcJene*     A   Fren 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


phone  ita.  INfl  M*.ya*ih, 


A.    EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr*  TRUMAN  introduces:  (l)  Univerttty,  Trained,  and 
other  qualified  English  and  Foreign  Lady  Teacher*  to 
Public  and  Private  Schools  (Girls1  and  Boy*');  (2)  English 
and  Foreign  Goiferneasea  to  private  families;  and  (3)  Lady 
Matrons  and  Housekeepers  to  Hoys*  and  Girls'  Schools, 

r  a  ado    to    Principals,   and    the    terms   to 
Teachers  and  other  ladies  seeking  appointments  are  m 
able,   n fi    cliarge  being    made    unless    an    engagement     be 
secured  through,  this  Agency, 

a  SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr,  TRUMAN  undertakes  the  negotiation  of  School 
Transfers  and  Partnerships*  No  charge  h  made  to 
Purchasers. 

C.    PUPILS1  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TRUMAN  has  organised  a  special  department  for  the 
Introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other  Education  til 
Establishments.     No  charge  for  registration, 


Any  negotiation*  en!  muted  to  Mr.  Thumas  will  receive  I 
earn  nil  attenLlrni,  *very  ntlutt  being  uutcta  to  *Rve  client***  m> 

(juble  i«i  powrtbla 


Prospectus  Rtferenw,  and  Full  Particular*  unll  be 
forwarded  on  application. 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

lABORATOHV  OUTFITTERS,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPTICIANS. 

HEW  PATTERN  SCIENCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  4  RENDAU'S, 

'    rtieil  nod  Horizontal  Projection  of  Slides,  Appatafe 
Drawing*,  Jftc, 
Ltnbern*  caii  he  fitted  with  eitfeer  Hie  Ktacrrlc  ur  UHne  1 


Pig,  Mo,  I  Pattern,  i#e  fiom  und  atyuaLable  table  for  tall 

*ppai*U*,  with  Two  Primus  ind  Line  Light  Jet 

Price  Complete,  in  Carrying  Case       -       £8, 

N,  15,— All  kimls  of  SdtBtlAs  Apnaratna  tnada  at  short  notice  in  Qui 

Now  Chemical,  el  -  He,  Price  Ltut*  on  ipijlientlnn* 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


THE   HOU 

FOR 

Xaboraton? 

Jfittim 


Scientific 
3nstruni( 

PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO., 
144,  EDMUND  ST.,  BIRMINGHi 
179,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  DI 


r 


All    Other   Air 
Pumps    Superseded. 


THE 


"GERYK 


(Flcuss  Patent) 


Vacuum  Pumi 


Results     hitherto    only    possit 
with  mercury  pumps   are   read 
obtainable  by  the  "Geryk."    Ua 
ia    all    the    principal    Techntc 
Schools,     By  far  more  rapid  the 
any  other  Vacuum  Pump, 


Price  from 
£4  Sa, 


Write 
Lint  F\ 


PuUomctt?  engineering  CI ti 
■        Him  €tm*ifo*ih«rfc*,  (heading. 


Jcmx  Balm,  gout  &  DimatMOV,  LU,,  Oxford  Hount,  >|.*lt  Great  Tltehficld  atrwst,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


tK,  N0.7&] 


SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 
sON,  M.A, 
OICAL  SIDE  OF  NATURE   STUDY      I.     Plant  Life,    By  OSWALD  II    LATTER,  M, 
FIRE   BRIGADE,    I      Fire  Appliances      ililu    1  a    1  .     li)  iRTRR,  M 

EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS      The  Cambridge  and  County  School*       By  CLGUDESLt \ 
ETON,  MA, 

H  SCHOLARSHIP  SCHEME 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE   UNIVERSITIES.     HI.    The  Unhreraity  of  Cambridge 
OF  TENNYSON'S  POEMS,    1  By  LAURIE  M  * 

I  NO  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES      The  University  of  Wale* 
TORT  OF  ROME 
1IOH A L   ADMINISTRATION    IN   THE    UNITED  STATES 

IENTAL  GEOGRAPHY.     III.    Rain   and   Rainfall       (1Htt*»ted.)      B)    A     1  m.i 

IIUGII   RICHARDSON,  M.A,    ... 
CATION  OF  INTENDING  PUPIL  TEACHERS 
OF  CALCIUM   IN   LECTURE-TABLE   EXPERIMENTS 
LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS     Set  Subjects  for  1906 
AMD  CURRENT  EVENTS 
OF    IKTEISST.    General;  Scottish:   Irish;  Welsh  ,.- 
ft/8    OF    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND    APPARATUS 
POKDKSCE : 

he  Use  and  Abuse  of  Graphs,    By  H    S.  HALL,  M 
letioas  in  Geometry,    By  I.  BUDD1 

OF  PEDAGOGICS   BY   CORRESPONDENCE 
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SCHOOL    PENS. 

CARNEGIE 


EDUCATIONAL     PEN 

q&  (fiSK   AtfP    MtifHGM    POINTS). 

Specially  manufactured  lor  titi  In  ftchooie. 


Sample*  sent  Wr*&  on  Application 

MACNIVEN    &    CAMERON,    Ltd., 

Waveilty  WorkM,  Rdixbdhou  ;  Losnox ;  mid  BinUiieDQAir. 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

LABORATORY  OUTFITTERS.  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPTICIANS. 

NEW  PATTERN  SCIENCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  k  RENDALL'S, 

For  the  Verticil  and  Bcrlaantal  Fn-jeeUon  of  Slides,  Ap|»r.i! 
Drawings,  Ate. 
Laii!#rn*  cjiii  be  ntfcpil  **  i»u  -jil.rr  (tie  El-ctrJcor  Mmi  f 


Fltf*  He.  f  Pattern,  I  udjustflblt  t«l>l«*  r 

•Piutrmtu*,  «!i  a*  mm!  Lime  LI^M  Jet, 

Price  Complete,  In  Carrying  Case       -       £8, 

N .11 .—  All  kind*  of  Be  tali  Li  lie   Apgftlfttlll   Dttdf 
own  workshop. 

Ne\»  Chemical,  atoc  Photagfep* 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


?m. 


CALCIt 

For  Lecture* 

and 
Laborator 
Experime 

CALCI 
META 


*z:r>n 


99  3  to  90*6  per 

*n»<le  by 

^A#j|    E  lectpolysis 
Calcium   Ch 

Heretofore   ie 
£d  the  ouo 
We  now  offer  t 

1/6 

(Out  Shilling  A 

THE    OUN 

In    B*f  v  o 

4,  a,  10  dun 
or  Tine  cotit 
4  pounds  4 
at  85  ehitl 

In  quert 

28,  56,   1 12  p 

ConsldcrAbl*  R« 

ARMBRE 

NELSON  * 

71  «  73,  Duke 

Grosyenor 

LONDON 


^^~^:^S|fvr^5^ 


Just 


*uppt* 


CARBORUN 

SILICIUM  OAR 

{Beau  I  prut  shew  i 
2/-  per   Qjt  ,   m   Im 

2  pi    upwir< 
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REPRODUCTIONS  QF  FAMQUS  WORKS  START 
5Y  THE  AUTOTYPE  PEKAWiHE/yr  PROCESS 


lay  M 


Pictures  for  Presents  and  Home 
Decoration, 

Framed    Autotype*    **    alwiyi    nxtpubk    proem*.      TWt 

porpatn  In  Sana  of  tim*  whilst  ihttr    moderate  «*  bdnjt  dura 
wnfaJa  thf  nth  d  nwet  \vm  ti  Art. 


ttt  1  ni  a  m  iihft* ■  w  1  1  ii   rf  run  *■>■■!■,  — *  Tp^ff  on. 

l»lilrf*iil»  m*»  iKW,   **_*.     N*  ktfc  On  !k*ta» 


The  Autotype  Fine  Art  Gallery * 

Open  Fr#*  D»ily  tram  10  10  6. 


|™EAUTOTYPE  (8 

r*^»  0#&t®  St  London,  W.C. 


LVANOMETERS  FOR  SCHOOL  WORK 

(Manufactured  at  our  own  Work*). 
GEORGES    NEW 

D'ARSONYAL  GALYANOMETEB. 


-jmmz 


THE    BEST    INSTRUMENT    ON    THE    MARKET 
for   Dead%Beat   or   Ballistic   Work 


SPECIAL    FEATURES, 

TTi*»  Permanent  Ma^nH  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  thin  si  eel 
•tamping*. 

lb-  rtftt]  1<M  been  s-porially-  prepared,  and   I*  capable  Of 
retain  I  fk'  permanently  a  much  lif finer  degree- or  aaiurailop. 

Odftl  *n-ily  aihI  imuitdtately  fixed, 

Lffflfl  ntll  en  r Inn. 

-is^ndiil  Coil*  ire  Ed  terc  ha  useable  and  any  number  of 
*1f  (Ten  nt  n-alp-taucm  r*n  be  *upplied, 

The  Vmd  Beat  Coil  is  about  1  eecond  end  the  Ballistic  about 
4  aeroiiilM. 

The  Mirror  fbent  fa  at  1  metre, 

Tim  Con  slant  of  atork  pattern  la  about  SO  mm.  per  micro 
ampere  with  Scale  at  1  metre. 


Packed  in  Box,  with  Two  Colli,  each  Coll  in  a  »l¥it* 
lined  leather  Gate.    Price  JB&  loai.  net. 


>|rf-clnl  Cofl*  up  to  1000  ohm*  (Copper  Wire)  can  be  tupplM 

iii  tttfte  'biys'  no,  i.e. 


MAKERS   OP  ALL   FORM*   OF   GALVANOMETER*    AT 
LOWEST   PRICED  OH  THE   MARKET. 


'EOCER& 'CO.  *^$?$3-37.MTrONWAU,lOWM 


R  OAT A  I      HPI        ITO  BALANCES,     PHYSICAL    APPARATUS, 

\Jr\  I  MLUuUtO       chemical   apparatus 

Are)  the   largest,  best  illustrated,  clearest,  and  moat  exhaustive  in  the  trade. 


AND 


• 
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XJHIYERBITT  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity  (B.D.)  and 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Course*,  418  18s.  per 
session.    Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Tears'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  to  become 
Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which  pro- 
vides complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 


application.      JAMES  RAFTEE 


ristrar  and  Secretary. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Ten  Entrance  Scholarships  from  £50 
to  £C0,  and  several  Bursaries  of  £80,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  College, 
will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  Examination  to  be  held  from  July  3rd 
to  July  8th,  1905.  Names  must  be  entered  before  June  1st.  The  College 
prepares  Students  for  London  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxford  Honour  Ex- 
aminations.   Inclusive  fee,  £90  a  year. 

The  Easter  Term  begins  on  April  29th. 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 


CHERWELL   HALL,   OXFORD. 

A  TRAINING   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   TEACHER8. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  professional  training 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Course  includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma, 
the  Cambridge  Teacher's  Certificate,  and  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the 
University  of  London. 

For  instruction  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  the  Students 
attend  the  Lectures  of  the  University  Reader  in  Education.  The 
Practical  work  in  Teaching  in  Schools  and  demonstration  lessons,  &c,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Staff  of  the  Hall.  Particulars 
as  to  qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  Ac,  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Principal,  Miss  Mackenzie-Smith,  Cherwell  Hall, 
Oxford,  or  the  Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Margaret  Bernard,  High  Hall, 
Witn  borne. 


THE   LONDON    EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

358,   Strand,   London,   W.C. 

Telegrams:  "  Edumedlcua,  London.'*  Telephone:  6790  Gcrrard. 

Under  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Public-8chool  Matter. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses (English  and  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Masters  and 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  8chools  (Boys'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  Sale  and  Transfer  of  8chools  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  same  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  Staffs,  and 
Assistants  seeking  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  stating  their 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  filed  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PENSION     AND     ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  special  advantages  in  th»>  way  of  terms.  Further 
particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments can  always  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 
office  hours  (10  to  4 ;  Saturdays,  10  to  1). 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild , 

College  of  Preceptors,  Headmistresses'  Association,  Association  of 

Assistant-Mistresses,  Private  Schools'  Association  and 

Welsh  County  Schools'  Association.) 

Address— 74,  Oowkr  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Registrar— Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 

to  find  work  without  unnecessary  cost.     All  fees  have  therefore  been 

calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 

Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 
Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Families  ; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subjects;  Foreign 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
Office  hours— 9.80  a.m.  to  5.80  p.m. 
Hours  for  interviews— 10.80  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEC 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LANE 


DJLY    JLMTD    BVBMIMO    CLABB 

UHIYERBITY    OP   LOHDOH.— Complete   Courses   of   Inatr 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees. 
SGIEHGE  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  with  Practical  Work.  Wei 

Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physics,  Biolog; 

and  Botany),  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  Con 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic,  Psychology  a 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italiai 

Dutch,  English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
COR  JOINT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemistry 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  AST  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting,  : 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Office 
Prospectus  Free.    Calendar  6d.  (by  post  8d.)  on  application  to  the . 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR   WO 

(University  of  London), 
YORK    PLAGE,    BAKER   STREET,    1 


The  Easter  Term  begins  on  Thursday,  April  27th,  1005. 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  preparing 
University  of  London  degrees  in  Arts,  8cience,  and  Preliminary 
also  instruction  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Hygiene  Department,  and  an  Art  School. 

STUDENTS  CAN  RESIDE  IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

Particulars  on  application  to  The  Principal. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  each  one  tenable  for  three 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  J 

Department  for  Professional  Training  in  Teaching. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and  J 

Two  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £10,  will  be  award* 
Course  of  Secondary  Traiuing  beginning  in  October,  1905. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Head  of  the  Training  Depar 
later  than  July  7th,  1905. 


THE  INCORPORATED 

j  CROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTI! 

L  Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W. 

(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  Coll 
tor  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chairman  of  the  Committee— 8ir  W.  Mather. 

Treasurer— Mr.  C.  G.  Montekiore,  M.A. 
Secretary— Mr.  Arthur  G.  Svmonds,  M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Principal— Miss  E.  L 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.      Head  Mistress— Miss  A-  T 
Students   are  trained    for  the  Examinations  of  the   Natiom 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Examiut 
Si>ecial  Classes  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambridj 
Local  Examinations. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  b 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  Stuc 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COL] 
FOR    TEACHERS, 
Camberwbll    Grovk,    S.E. 
Principal— Miss  Rioo. 
Mistress  of  Method— Miss  Carpenter. 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Provides  a  practical    course   of  professional    training    for  Te 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teachi 

DATCHELOR  (400  pupils)  and  other  schools, 

STUDENTS     PREPARED     FOR     THE     CAMBRIDGE     TE. 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOM. 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Gradu 

A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Examinath 

National  Froebel  Union.      Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION   preparing  for  Inter.  Arts  or  C 
Higher  Local  Examination. 
Fees  :  £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  moders 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers    of    P 

Class  Singing. 


For  other  Scholastic  Adcertisancnts,  see  page  v. 
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.    .    IMPORTANT    ADDITIONS   TO   . 

PHILIPS'  "SEMMIPRIQHT"  COPY  BOOKS 

A    NOVEL  and   extremely    useful    addition    has    been    made    to   the  popular  series  of  "Semi- 
**      Upright"   Copy   Books.      After   No*    10a  three    additional    books    have    been    inserted  — 
hres  are  written  in  French,  and  are  designated  10b  JQc,  and  Wd 
The    Publishers  believe  that  such  an  addition  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and   parents, 
Inasmuch   a*   it   provides  further  aids   to   the   acquisition  of  that  style  of  writing  which  has 
jaccessfully  stood  the  test  of  long  experience,  and  also  furnishes  a  means  whereby  the  scholar 
m#)  be  pleasantly  familiarized  with  the  correct  writing  of  easy  French  Exercises* 

At  the  present  time  a  very  wide  and  intelligent  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  teaching 
of  French,  and  practicable  ideas,  that  tend  to  make  such  teaching  sound  and  interesting,  are 
cordially  received  and  adopted.  In  this  new  departure  of  adding  an  admirably  designed 
French  section  to  the  **  Semi-Upright "  Series  of  Copy  Books,  the  Publishers  have  embodied 
to  Idea  which  they  believe  will  be  universally  recognised  as  providing  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of  French.  The  three  books  contain  a  Judicious  and  coin 
prchensive  selection  of  useful  exercises,  which  are  treated  with  thoroughness  and  attention 
to  practical  details  by  teachers  and  examiners  of  experience* 

Nos.  10b,  loc,  and  lod  are  admirably  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  schools  where  fre- 
quently a  few  lines  of  writing  in  French  are  given  as  a  Home  Exercise.  The  use  of  these  books 
on  such  a  plan  will  be  found  an  acceptable  means  of  securing  excellent  penmanship,  and,  at  the 
time,  of  arousing,  or  quickening,  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  Frensn  Exercise* 

THE  SERIES  IS  COMPLETE  IN  21  BOOKS.       PRICE  2d,  EACH. 

DETAILED    LIST    OF    SERIES    i'DST     FHEE    08     Ai'lLICATION. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  £  SON,  Ld.,32,  Fieet  St. ,  London,  E.G. :  PHILIP,  SON  4  NEPHEW,  Ld„  45-51,  South  Castle  St.,  Liverpool. 


iNTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

15,  Craven  Stuebt,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 
{T*kg*m^kk  Addne$t—U  Dii>askalos,  London/') 

i*  Louisa  Rscough,  late   RtTgUtr&r  of  the  Teachers" 
a*iy  of  the  Women*  Education  Union,   Teacher" 
tUgutratioti  Society,  &c* 

.  plies  University  Graduates,  Trained  And  Certificated 
Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Ytuttng  Teacher* 
I  Subjects.  Kindergarten  Mlrtreate*,  &c,  as  we  El  as  English  and 
i  for  Private  families. 
:  iv  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

T  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

3,  SouxHAMrrOH  Street,  Bloomsburv  Square,  W.C. 
TaLK^RAMs:    "BoucATomo,  London." 

Rtrutrar- Rev.  F,  TAYLOR,  M.A.(Cantab-K 
Liberal  discount, 
having  vacancies  on   their    staffs   and    Assistant- Masters 
;  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Registrar. 
ice  boun,   ioa.ni.  to  5  p.m. ;   Saturdays,  ioa,in.  to  1  p.m.      Interviews 
"  r  between  ibeae  hour*,  or  by  spcri^J  appointment. 


iversityCorrespondent 

devoted  chiefly  to  London  University  matters 
excellent  medium  for  Advertise  meats 

OF 
POSTS    VAQANT    AND    WANTED. 

Is&utd  m  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month. 
Pnc*  Id.     Yearly  SvbicHptum  post  free,  &$.  M. 

Wishing  Office:  1&7,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


NOW     RE  ADV.      The     April     Issue    of 

SCHOOL: 

J  Monthly  Record  of  Educational  Thought  and  Pmgre*s< 
Edited    by    R.    B,    LATTIMER,    M.A, 

DEMY    4tO,      SIXPENCE     MET. 


PRACTICE  AND  PRECEPT: 

reek  Iklatt?  it  Cambridge -Argument*  againat  tha  filling— 
Patriotism  ««  part  of  the  Curri«ulfinv— Our  ^rhnolnand  iJietr  (Vitun, 
m  oulary  K4uratla»  ' -flDgtatieritiK  Ooutm    What  i*  Coavoca- 
Lion  7 

THE  ASSISTANT  MASTER.     Has  He  a  Future,     III.     By 

"  i  i:..  \  '  ►:■>.  or  I  HK.ii. 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND.    It,   The  Teacher,  By  Jon* 

i  i  ■.  i  kb,  M.A,.  Aberdaau  Onivi 
EDUCATION  DAY  B¥  DAY, 
THE    TEACHERS4    FORUM:    Method    in    Mathematical 

Teaching.    HI.    Algebra,     By  W«  LATTurJaB,  B.  A, 
OUR  LEADERS.     XVI.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell, 
TO  PUT  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  ON  A  PROPER 

BASIS,     Ely  Cloi  pv&lk?  Bb 
APPRENTICES*  TECHNICAL  TRAINING.  liyj. 
SAN1TAS  SANITATUM.     II.  ial  Mi:MS04tM| 

..-in    H  , .  , .  •  i    ■■  ■  •  ,    ■  i  ■  >  ••  •  ■ 

COMMON  ROOM  PAPERS.     Some  Types  of  Headmasters. 

JOURNALISM  AS  A  SCHOOL  SUBJECT. 

THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  WRITER,     Mr.  W.  E,  Chancellor'! 

■*  American  Schools."* 
SOME    BOOKS  ON    MORAL    INSTRUCTION.       By  A.    J. 

GERMAN  LETTER.     Prom  Dr.  li.  W.  Beyer. 

HOW  THE  ACT  WORKS.    I.    Kent.        II.     Lancashire* 

REVIEWS:  Some  Light  upon  the  Dark  Ages;  Reform  in 

the    Teaching    of    Mathematics;    Tragic    Drama    In 

.tEichylus,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare. 
MINOR  NOTICES,       ^  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

JOHN     MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W. 


VI. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


VOL  I.  OF 

THE     PRINCIPLES      OF      PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  W.  Wundt.  A  Translation  of  the  Fifth  and 
wholly  Re-written  (1902-8)  German  Edition,  by  Prof.  E. 
B.  Titchener.  M.A.  In  three  vols.  Vol.  I.,  with  156 
Illustrations,  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF  PLANE    GEOMETRY. 

Third  Edition.  Part  I  (Euclid  I,  II) ;  Part  II  (Euclid 
III,  IV),  2s.  6d.  each.     In  1  Vol.,  4s.  6d. 

GEOMETRY     FOR     KINDERGARTEN     STU- 
DENTS. 

Specially  adapted  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  the 
Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union.  By  the 
late  Adeline  Pullar.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
1903.  3s. 
"  DenfTves  a  wMe  circulation  in  our  nurseries  and  in  the  lower  forms  of 
our  prepare* ory  *choo\*."— Guardian. 

"A  Mtccestful  attempt  to  state  and  explain  clearly  the  various 
problems  and  facts  of  geometry  which  are  required  by  the  syllabus  of 
the  National  Froebel  Union."— Practical  Teacher. 

JESPERSEN    (O.).-HOW    TO     TEACH    A 
FOREIGN    LANGUAGE. 

By    Otto    Jespebsem,    Professor    of    English    in    the 
University    of    Copenhagen.      Translated     from     the 
Danish  Original  by  Sophia  Ghlen-Olsen  Bertelsen, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
FATIGUE. 

By  A.  Mosso,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University 

of  Turin.    Translated  by  M.  and  W.  B.  Drummond. 

With  Diagrams.    348  pp.,  4s.  6d. 

"  A  book  for  the  student  and  educationalist.    The  subject  constitutes 

one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of  medical  science,  and 

all  educationalist*,  at  any  rate,  should  obtain  the  book."— Yorkshire  Pott. 

AN    INTRODUCTION     TO    THE     REPUBLIC 
OF    PLATO. 

By  William  Boyd,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITIONS  OF 
HANDBOOK    OF    SYSTEMATIC     BOTANY. 

By  Dr.  E.  Warming.  Edited  by  M.  C.  Potter,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science. 
With  610  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  15s. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TEXTBOOK    OF 
BOTANY. 

By  Dr.  Sidney  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  P.R.S., 
Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Demy  8vo,  9s. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PARALLEL  GRAMMAR  SERIES. 
A    NEW    FIRST    FRENCH     READER     AND 
WRITER. 

By  Prof.  R.  J.  Morich.    2s. 

The  publication  of  the  First  French  Reader  and 
Writer,  by  Morich  and  Lyon,  will  be  continued. 

AN    ADVANCED    ENGLISH    SYNTAX. 

By  C.  T.  Onions.    166  pp.,  2s.  6d. 
"To  our  thinking,  the  most  attractive  and  useful   volume  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  Parallel  Grammar  Series.    It  has  strong  claims  to  a  place 
on  the  shelve*  of  every  teacher  of  Buglish  who  really  takes  an  interest  in 
his  subject  "—Guardian. 

ADVANCED    FRENCH    COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  E.  Bebthon  and  C.  T.  Onions     144  pp.,  2s.  6d. 

"We  have  hitherto  Keen  no  work  on  composition  constructed  on  quite 

the  Mime  lines  an  the  book  before  uh,  and  we  have,  therefore,  the  greater 

confidence   in   commending  it  as   likely  to  satisfy  a  want  that  must 

frequently  have  been  felt  by  teachers  of  advanced  Preuch."—  Guardian. 

NINTH  EDITION.   ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN. 
SCHOOL    HYGIENE. 

By  A.  Nkwsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  W.  C.  C. 
Pakbs,  D.P.H.  With  a  Chapter  on  "Eyesight,"  by 
James  Kerb,  M.D.    811  pp.,  with  43  Illustrations,  3s. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MA 

By  Prof.  P.  Vinoobadopf.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

VOL  II.  OF 
STUDENT'S    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ZOOLOO 

By  Adam  Sbdowick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecfcc 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  With  Anc 

By  I.  Logan,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  Ormond! 
for  Boys,  Dublin.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
IDIOMATIC    PHRASES  (French-English) 

By  Edwabd    Latham.     With  a  Preface    by  Fi 
Storr,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 
"  A  useful  little  book  of  French  idiomatic  phrases.    So  far  as 

aware,  it  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  exigence :    we  can  1 

recommend  it."— Yorkshire  Post. 

FRENCH    SONGS    AND    VERSES. 

A  Collection  of  Songs  by  Dr.  Max  Walter,  ] 
Bkebbaum,  and  E.  J.  Dalcroze,  for  Elementary 
use.  With  Original  Music  by  A.  L.  Middi 
Fcap.  4to,  Is.  Uniform  with  Keatley  M» 
"  Child's  Song  and  Game  Book." 

LITTLE     NOTES     ON     SHAKESPEA1 
ENGLAND. 

By  Amelia  Andrewes.    Cloth,  Is. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  QUESTION 

the     Chief     Publio     Schools     and     I 
"  Britannia." 

With  Solutions  and  Hints  by  E.  J.  Lloyd,  B.A. 
"The   compilation  will  prove  of  the  very  greatest  us<»  to 
preparing  boys  for  these  trials."— Spectator. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  THEO 
IN  ENGLAND. 

By  H.  T.  Mark,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  New  and  Cheaper  1 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN     FOR    THE     ENGLISH. 

A  First  German  Reading-Book.  By  A.  Sonnen 
and  J.  S.  Stallybra8S.     Fifth  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

INDUCTIVE     GEOMETRY 

For  Transition  Classes.  By  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  M.  A. 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 

THE     STORY    OF    ARITHMETIC. 

A  Short  History  of  its  Origin  and   Developmei 
Susan  Cunnington,  late  of  Newnham  College 
bridge ;   Assistant  Mistress,  Brighton  and   Hov< 
School.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Hudson. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE     TRAINING     OF     THE     IMAGINA 
IN     CHILDHOOD. 

By  Margaret  McMillan,  Author  of  "  Early 
hood."     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


PLAYS  FOR  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

THE     ANTIGONE     OF     SOPHOCLES. 

Adapted   and   Arranged   for   Amateur    Performs 
Girls'   Schools,  by    Elsie    Fogerty.      With    C 
Plates  by  Isabel  Bonus.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  uet ; 
Edition,  without  the  Plates,  6d.  net. 

The  other  volumes  of  this  Series  are  : 

1.  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It. 

2.  Tennyson's  Princess. 

3.  Euripides'  Alkestis. 

4.  Dante  and  Beatrice. 

(With  Music  specially  arranged  by  Rutland  Bou< 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  admirable  wanner  : 
thin  play  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the  special  }.urpo»>e  set  lorih  \ 
title  page.  .  .  .  We  most  cordially  recojnuitud  ihis  volume." — ■$ 
Education,. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  25,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
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FROM   MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 

pp. 


BUSHED 


MURRAY'S 


Crown    Svo,    3b. 


6H00L  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

la  Outline  History  for  Middle  Forms  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Accession  of  King  Edward  VII. 

TCKER  (formerly  Marion  K&inedy  Stttdent  at  Neumham  College,  Cambridge  :  Hlttonj  Ali*tr**a  at  St.  Feti* 

Sciwoi,    Soutkiaold). 

With  many  coloured  and  other  maps,  plans,  tables,  &c.     Crown  gvof  3s. 

has  been  written  id  the  hope  of  supplying  the  want,   felt  by  many  teachers*  of  a  text-book  which  shall  be 
point  of  fact  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  human  interest, 

tended  for  students  iu  the  middle  forms  of  schools,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  ;   and  while  it  contains 
Mossaary  from  the  point  of  view  of  junior  examinations,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  succeed  in  stimulating  the  pupil 
tahhet  efforts  in  historical  study. 

pcul  care  has  been  taken  iu  the  production  of  the  volume*     The  type  used  is  psirtieulflrly  legible  and  the  binding  is 
tnieeabJe  and  attractive,  while  the  manv  excellent  maps,  plans,  genealogical  tables,  &c,  add  to  the  practical  utility 


1CTICAL  ARITHMETIC, 

1  Introduction  to  Elementary  Mathematics   for 

ars  between  the  ages  of  9  &  12,  By  A.  Consterdisk, 
and  8,  G*  Andrew,  U.k.,  Headmaster  of  Whitgift 
mar  School,  Croydon.  Fcap.  8vo,  Complete  2s* 
I.,  Is,  Part  II.T  1*.  Teachers'  Edition,  with 
re  and  Index,  2s.  Gd* 


:tical  mathematics. 

A,  Constebxunb  and  A.  Barnes. 

is  book  will  form  a  companion  volume  to  Practical 
natlc  and  will  be  specially  suitable  for  students  in 
I  achools.     It  will  be  published  this  month. 


gach' 


LIFE    OF   CHRIST. 

Continuous  Narrative  In  the  Words  of  the  Four 

It.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,     By  J*  J.  Scott, 

ORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

*t  L  — From  the  Earliest  Timet  to  the  end  of 
Iddle  ages,  By  C.  R,  L.  Fletcheb,  M.A.  With 
ad  Maps,  Plans,  &c.     Demy  8vo(  7a*  6d. 

i  were  pa-i*ibl<5,  hi*  book  ou^ht,  I  think,  to  pemtufc  boy*  tlut 
l»ke  pliitowvp)iy,  1$  ■  hot  hiirah  &n<l  crabbed  i*  dull  fooli 
,*  hut  otie  of  the  moat  fascinating  studies  conceivable,  Mr, 
-  »  venture  14  cerlatalf  very  far  from  Doing  dull,  ,  *  .  Nothing 
•  m™ne  »t  I  mutating,  more  provocative  uf  intercut  than  hU 


VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

By  J.  B.  Russell,  B-Se.Lond*,  and  A*  H.  Bell,  B*8c, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Crown  8vo»  2s, 

Concise  direction*  and  calculations  are  special  feature* 
uf  this  bouk.  In  the  new  edition  additional  matter  has 
been  added  on  the  Standardisation  of  Acids  by  means  of 
Sodium;  Chalk:  Borax,  <fcc.  ;  Potassium  Bichromate; 
Iodine  ;  Thiosulphate  ;  and  Silver  Nitrate* 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

With  Historical  Introduction  and  Copious  Exercise*- 
By  T,  D.  Hall,  M.A*  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d* 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date*  The  chapters  on  the  classification  of 
languages,  sound  shifting,  and  the  historical  development 
of  English  have  been  entirely  re- written,  and  embody  the 
most  recent  philological  discoveries*  The  whole  text  has 
been  re-aet  in  a  el  ear  and  striking  type, 


"— Wat 


CLASSICAL  ATLAS. 

For  Schools*  Edited  by  G.  B.  Grundy,  Hi,  D.Liu. 
Folio  (UJ  >  9$  inches).  Price  6s.  Consisting  of  U 
Sheets  (containing  38  Maps  and  Plans)  with  a  Complete 
Index  of  19  Pages. 

k\  ,  .  will  undoubtedly  uupejwle  atlases  now  tn  U*e  among  eebool 
boye  and  undergraduate*,  It  i»  veil  bound  and  Hieanit  itx  ibltlliijn, 
but,  better  than  this,  U  u  dmrtr  and  mar*  UgiHt  than  any  ttmttar 
ail™  we  havt  strn.  ,  .  .  The  whole  is  excellently  edited  end  produced/' 
—Tht  Athenaum, 

PRACTICAL   SCIENCE* 

k  Farther  Course— Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and 
Heat  By  J*  H,  Leonard,  B.Sc,  and  W,  H*  Salmon, 
B.Sc.     With  Illustrations,     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

"Thin  volume  continues  the  acheui*  of  Instruct  lau  40  admirably 
itmu^nrated  in  Mr*  Leonard 'h  ■  Firat  Course  of  Practical  Science*'  ,  * . 
The  book  La  one  of  great  merit,  and  can  bo  confidently  rvcom mended*" 
— Pvbtitfum'  Circular. 


don:    John    Murray,    Albemarle    Street,    HIT. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.S  USTJ 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,   D.O.L.,  LL.D. 

A    STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES   TO    1001. 
Vol.  I.  :  B.C.  55— a.  d.  1509.    With  173  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 
Vol.  II. :  1509—1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.   Voi.  III. :    1689—1901.  With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

Complete  in  One  Volume.    With  378  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  the  above.     By  B.  Somervell,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.     Crown  8vo, 

A    School    JLtlna    of    Engliali    History. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.     Fcap  4to,  5s. 

Outline    of   En^liih    History. 

B.C.  55  to  a.d.  1901.     With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.     Fcap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


i 


By    the    Rev.    D.    MORRIS,    B.A. 

This  Edition  has  received  numerous  Additions,  and  brings  up  British  History  to  the  Accession  of  King  Edward  the  i 

A    CLASS-BOOK     HISTORY    OF    ENGLAN] 

For  the  University  Local  Examinations,  the  London  University  Matriculation,  and  higher  classes  of  Elementary  1 
THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH  THOUSAND. 
With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  Illustrations  engraved  on  wood.      Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


By    O.     W.    O.    OMAN,    M.A.,    F.S.A. 
SEVENTH  EDITION,  REVISED,  AND  WITH  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A    HISTORY    OF    GREECE. 

FROM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO    THE    DEATH    OF    ALEXANDER    THE    GREAT. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plans  and  84  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


By    the   Rev.    J.    FRANOK    BRIGHT,    D.D. 

Master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.  \ 

With  Numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

Period  II (.-Constitutional  Monarchy:     William  and  Mary  1 
William  IV.    From  1689  to  1887.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  1 

rwrl     T17  IKk.     ** A«_      ~m    ««. .....  _  .— 


Period  I.— Mediaeval   Monarchy  :    The  Departure  of  the  Romans 
to  Richard  III.     From  a.d.  449  to  14S5.     Crown  Svo,  4b.  tfd. 

Period  II.— Personal  Monarchy  :     Henry  VII.  to  James  11.     From 
1485  to  1688.     Crown  Svo,  58. 


Period  IV.— The  Growth  of  Democracy  :    Victoria.     From 

to  1880.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Period  V.— Imperial  Reaction.    Victoria,  1S80  to  lwi.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


By    J.    HAMBLIN    SMITH,    M.A.  Works  by  JAMES  SULLY,  M.A.,   LL.D., 

A  Treatise  on   Arithmetic  Kinrrihts  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Miiui  ami  Logic  at  Univertity  CoO* 

With  an  Appendix  on  Approximation,  in  which  a  New  Method   of  Tondon                                               "™ 
Decimalisation  of  Money  is  given  with  a  view  to  .Shortening  and  Sim- 

plifying  n.neh  of  the  work  in  Commercial  Arithmetic.     Crown  8vo.  _ 

3a.  6d.    (Copies  may  be  had  without  the  Answers.)  FOURTH  EDITION.     He-written  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  6l*1- 
A  KEY,  Vs. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  The  Te*cher's  Handbook  of  Psychology. 

Arranged  and  Adapted  to  the  Sections  in  Hambliu  Smith's  "  Treatise 
A^BY^St"  "  8V°' l8'  °d"  :  WUh  AU8Wer*'  2s"  N"W  EDITION.      Revised  and  largely  Re-written.     Crowu  Svo.te. 

A  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Outlines  of  Psychology. 

For  the  use  of  Elementary  Classes  ami  Preparatory  Schools.      Crown 
8vo,  Is.  ;  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Algebra.  new  edition.   8vo,  io».  u. 

New  Edition,  with  a  large  number  of  Additional  Exercises.     With  or       Studies  of  Childhood 
without  Answers.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.    Answers  separately,  6d.  1  w****«**wv«. 

A  KEY,  9s.         V  The  Old  Edition  can  still  be  had.  With  52  Reproductions  of  Drawings  by  Young  Children. 

By  O.  H.  P.   MAYO,   M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  S.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant  Master  at  1 

Harrow  school.  \   Children's  Ways. 

^^SSfS^^T  T**tf°nom«try.  Being  Selections  from  the  Author's  "Studies  of  Childhood  n  wit* 

With  Examples  and  Answers.    Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.         [Just  published.    1  some  Additional  Matter.    With  25  Figures  in  the  Text. 


Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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DITTOS.      Will 

*  on  S1*U  Slmi 

Plica 


<*ntary    Easier   BxerciiCJi  aivj  -m 
1  of  French  Bynta*,    rV*p,  kvo. 


S  ON  FRENCH  SYNTAX. 

FRANCIS  STORR,  B.A.  Cam!:., 

lu«pector  in  Board  of  Education,  Scotch  Board  «f  Erimatton, 

. ,   •  .    .  •    .     .', 

NVloOcfnnl  and  Cambndpe  Joint  Hoard,  Cambridge  Higher 
Board  of  Ediirutiuii,  Civil  Service  CummWsL.Pii, 
Qui  vanity  of  London,  Ac,  &r. 

i&iiHt  lupplenunt  Co  any   grammar  that  might  be  In 
tiCTICJlL  TEACHER. 

book  a  minimum  of  fcrunrhidta  In  a  minimum  of 
i   iiiiri  that*  U  do  litnl  given  whirh  rio 
teaaKaaarf  Tin*§, 

e:f ILLIAM  RICE,  3,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  EX. 


utile  and  Educational  Books 

KEW   AND   SECOND  HAND. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
HAND School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
TARY and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
it  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

statical,  Theological,  and  Foreign  Books. 

KEYS     AND    TRANSLATIONS. 


J.   POOLE   &   CO., 

(Bw  autumn  U 
lARINO  CROSS  ROADt  LONDON,  WX. 

Formerly  of  3&T  HOLYWELL  STREET,  BTRAND}. 
Ay  UU*r  raonfoi  iwifiu'f  attention.    **> 


With  SO  Original  Iltaatrattona     Frlce  2a  fld. 

rho    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

I*  to  the  Prevent) 0Q  and  Control  of  Dental  ftlaaaaei. 

a  DKNISON  PKDLSr,  L.D.&Eng.    F.R.as.Edhx, 
bubal  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  HosuHal,  rtouthwark, 

bt  rat  hamje  author. 

I8BASES     OF     CHILDREN  S     TEETH, 

PWell  I II  nut  rated.     Price  Ta.  0& 
A  CO..  2WJ  and  ttul,    Regent  SLrvet,   London,  W, 


"S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WTH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS, 

k Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  nf  Cambridge. 
Post  8vo,   Cloth,   Price  7s. 

ITATIOXSEU'  COMPANY,  STATiostfi*    HALL,    Lowook. 

TS    OF    LANTERN     SLIDES. 

t  at  Special  Low  Rates.  List  on  Application. 


eSaie 

u cat  in 


lonal,  Scientific,  Religious,  Comic 


SMITH,     MAXWELL     HOUSE,     ABERDEEN. 


BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  Ac. 


') 


Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 
Amndel  VUlaa.  Chelmsford  Bond,  3,  Woodford,  N.K. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW     EDUCATIONAL    WORKS. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

IN   FIVE   BOOKS. 
By  M<  B.  t*9QB|  Author  of  "Stories  from  ftttlfVMM  BMgCg  "  Ac,  A«. 
rud  FroDLippirc*},,  nu  micron*  Illustrations  juhI  Maps.     BOOK.  L,  On 
Lite  Short!*  of  the  Graat  BOOK  IL,  The  Discovery  or  New 

Worlds,  Is.  6'!.     BOOK  III.,  The  Awakumn*  of  Europe,  la  0*L     BOOK 
IV ..  Tlio  Struggle  for  Baa  iv,uvr,  La  W.     H^rok  v.,  Growth  of  the  British 
Empire,  '&.    aThe  Story  of  the  World"  ffrtai  Edition),  complete  in 
two  vr>lttHi*n,  3e.  tni.  nut  each. 

THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD 

ffl  TWO  BOOKS.      FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
BOOR  I.     12s  pap**.  Price  lOd.  BOOK  II.     m  pages,  Price  10d. 

BLACKWOOD'S    LITERATURE    READERS 

Edited  by  Jons  Aha*!*,  M.A.,  &.&?«,  F.C.P,,  Professor  of  Education  in 
the  U  luversity  oT  Loudon. 
K  I.,  p[i.  3>j*t  price  la     BOOK  II.,  Dp,  ST4,  price  l*.  4d. 
IKtOK  HI.,  pp.  :f>3,  |inr*  lv  od.     BnQK   IV.,  pp»  ag|.  price  la,  tid. 

J08T  mtUSUBfr 
BYRON-SELECTIONS,    By  PfefcNOt  WiufirOur r,  Iff Jl    3*.  ad- 
STORMONTHB     ENGLISH    DICTIONARY.      PTODOUIH 

Etymological,  *Jid  Kxplanatory.    An  cuTirely  lit-w  edition.     Ke  eiliLeJ 

ami  nMWt.     I-  School  and  GolleMa  EdUfoo.    Crown  Svo,  1,100  pp.t 

to,  not.    II.  Handy  School  Edition,  ioilm.,  is. 

aVwnttOHni    .Xews.—**  P(mtm*e*t    In   crj|>li>iiji    »elwtfon   of    wonla,   end 

kaenoeaa  m  m«11  a«  i-l^inK'iw  ut  di -iiidtiuii,  hlftb  worth— aa  a  conciia, 

accurate   and  full  tveaKUf  of  Hi'1  nott  n»t-fni  vix-^hlea  In  the  English 

A 'GERMAN    READER    FOR    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS. 

By  B.  F.  Sa-rttLKH,  2a. 
A    HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      By  J,  Lo.ni 

RoABlrmov,  M.A.  ">*- 
OUTLINES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      Ity  lli«  ^tiue. 

PARAPHRASING,  ANALYSIS,  AND  CORRECTION  OF 
SENTENCES.  By  D.  M.  .1.  Ja«im,  M.A,t  Gordon  Schools, 
LiiMiTly.     »a.     Alto  in  Two  F*Ht,  6<f,  aacA. 

THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  fUl.au^r  to  the  Preseet  Day).  By 
J,  H.  Ij  .I'M-s,  MA      In  Tuo  Parts,  2*,  nv|),    <  J  n»  Volume,  4s.    Priie 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READER,  With  Note*,  Bxereipea,  and  Vocabin 
1 1.         l"ly  K.  P.  WltMSr,  M.A.,  Fntte*  Cullr^e.     Croftii  Svo,  la,  fld, 

FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROBE  (ttlttl  Vocabulitry>. 
By  K.  P.  Wllhmn,  M.A,     *&.  GA.     Also  tn  Two  Parth,  I*.  tSd,  raifh, 

LOWER  LATIN  PROSE,     By  K,  P.  Wit^ox.  M.A.     fa.  ML 

HIGHER  LATIN   FROSE.     By  H   W.  Audbh,  M.A,    2s.  fld. 

HIGHER  LATIN   UNSEENS,     By  the  nam*     2*.  6d. 

LOWER  LATIN  UNSEENS.  Selected,  with  hdn»kictionK  br 
Mf,  Loaaair,  tf.A*,  Olttaletl  htaater t  Ofrb  Hi^h  st-iuhii,  cia^ow.    3eP 

BLAGKWOODS*  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

Caesar  Gallic  War,  Books  [.-III.  K  6d  Cfcaar  Gallic  War, 
Booh*  IV.,  Y.  i-  (W  Casiar-Oalllc  War,  Books  VI.,  VII.  la.  «d. 
With  or  wittumt  vt^aLulaty.  Xenophon  Anabailt,  Books  1..  II.  i  i'-l 
Horace  -Odes,  Books  UK,  IV.  U.  sVL  Livy  -Book  XXVIII,  1a.  «d. 
GREEK   ACCIDENCE.     Foi  Use  lb  Preparatory  and  piUtln: r.Stliuo I *. 

By  l'  OL  WuTHthHKAb,  M  A«  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Tomierly 

Bell  tTnlvi  •-       Lpi.  f(<j. 

THE  MESSEN  IAN   WARS.    Aq  El  emenlary  Greek  Hauler     By 

11.  h.  Ai  owr  M.A.     la,  84 


ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN    TWELVE   HOURS*      By  A.  J, 

WYArr,   M.A.     K 
A     FIRST     BOOK     OF        FREE     COMPOSITION"     IN 

FRENCH.     Uy  J,  Ei>mom<  Mashiiuk,  H.m'^L.,  Royal  Academical 

lii^titutkon,  Belfase.     la 
THE    CHILDREN'S    GUIDE    TO    THE    FRENCH    LAM- 

ODAGE.     By  AnmiG.  Kru«i»  i       J-. 
SPARTANERJUNGL1NGE.     A  Btoiy  ■  f  Lift  in  a  Cudet  Collaga. 

R>  Pa  r:i-AssKL     Kditi-d  wjifi  Voc&liulairy  am]  Not**  oy  Jt 

■as,  M.A.,  AlM'nlfeiJ  OrjiMiiiuir  BohooJ 

FORTY  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  III  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  L.  Sanoairr,  IC.A,,  II.  it  Mi^Iit,  UakhAut  .School.  IHnatraiad, 
la.  BiL 

INORGANIC  TABLES,  WITH  NOTES  AND  EQUA- 
TIONS. Uy  H,  M,  Tim  a  SdaiCa  Hutbr,  Burundi 
Terhnicat  School,  Sbrewabniy.     OrOVffSfOw     tE 


Fall  LJ'natianal  Cahitoffue  tent  jmt  frr*  on  appt batten  to  — 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

45.  QEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH  ; 
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-Organised  Games  in  connection  with 
the  Large  Day  School. 
By  R,  Cary  GiLSON,  M.A< 

f 

DO  one 


ct  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 


one  will  be  likely  to  read  this  paper  who 
does  not  think  that  organised  games  are 
essential    to   the  well-being  of   an  English 

I  shall  assume  the  truth  of  that  proposition, 
remarking  that  both  the  good  and  the  evil 
;ed  in  our  minds  with  "  athleticism"  appear 
to  be,  in  a  manner,  accidental,  I  do  not 
that  tbe  elaborate  system  existing,  say  in 
it  famous  public  boarding -schools,  was  in 
well-considered  scheme  for  strengthening 
aracters,  or  even  their  arms  and  legs.  The 
are  a  nation  of  sportsmen.  School  sports, 
nay  be  added,  the  British  Empire,  grew  up 
lis  circumstance,  and  the  discovery  of  their 

II  reaction  upon  national  character  came 
rbe  an ti- intellectual  atmosphere  tin  for tu- 
i&ting  in  some  places  where  athletics— or 
ate  athletes — are  made  too  much  of,  is  a 
phenomenon  having  deep-seated  causes 
i  far  beyond  the  region  of  school  manage- 
even  of  education.     I  am  with  our  critics 

Dg  that  this  anti-intellectual  atmosphere 
tes  a  national  danger  of  a  serious  kind,  and 
ertain  views  as  to  how  the  danger  can  be 
I  but  a  mere  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
tnd  football  played  at  school  appears  to  me 
>us  remedy,  like  reducing  the  nursery  milk- 
o  avoid  encouraging  a  drinking  habit  in  the 
tnexation. 

ng  out  of  account  a  few  preparatory  and 
schools,  where  athletics  certainly  occupy 
h  space  in  the  prospectus,  I  am  not  acquainted 
iy  boarding  school  at  which  games  are 
do  much,  or  any  day  school  at  which  they 
ed  enough*  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word 
>r  if,  in  a  school  of  six  hundred,  eleven  boys 
^ket  through  a  summer  day,  and  five  hun- 
d  eighty-nine  maintain  a  fitful  interest  in 
ceedings  by  the  aid  of  lemonade,  cherries, 
eel  biscuits,  subsequently  spending  the 
in  the  discussion  of  averages,  caps,  and 
the  scandalous  partiality  of  the  captain 

•  76.  Vol,  7  1 


and  his  friends,  that  is  a  school  in  which  much 
time  and  energy  are  wasted  upon  cricket,  yet  not 
enough  cricket  is  played.  I  confess  unbounded 
admiration  for  Mr,  FellaH1*  ideal  match-ground  of 
sixty  pitches,  on  which  two  entire  schools  might 
contend  at  once  ;  together  with  probably  heretical 
views  about  the  moral  obligation  of  M  looking  on  ;  M 
but  I  shall  not  lack  support  in  the  opinion  that  the 
"gladiatorial  *'  and  individualistic  elements  are 
responsible  for  nearly  all  the  mischief  done  by 
school  games,  and  that  four  times  as  much  actual 
play  would  not  increase  but  tend  to  diminish  the 
evil.  All  the  nonsense  about  averages  and  records, 
and  the  misdirected  hero-worship  which  turns  the 
schoolboy's  ideals  and  ambitions  upside  down,  pre- 
suppose a  large  basis  of  what  has  been  forcibly 
called  '*  vicarious  athleticism/*  Remove  this  basis, 
and  the  hideous  superstructure  reared  by  indolence, 
false  taste,  and  the  sporting  press,  will  topple  and 
disappear , 

Now  it  is  just  in  the  town  day-school,  where 
an  adequate  amount  of  actual  play  is  the  most 
necessary,  that  its  provision  is  in  practice  the  most 
difficult.  Not  only  is  space  {the  first  requisite) 
enormously  expensive,  but  the  amount  of  M  plant 
really  needed  upon  it  is  much  greater  than  in  a 
boarding  school.  Where  the  school  and  "  study" 
windows  look  out  upon  the  playing-fields  a  pavilion 
is  little  more  than  an  ornamental  luxury.  On  the 
distant  field  of  the  city  school — distant  in  any  case 
from  the  homes  of  many  of  the  boys  and  in  most 
cases  from  the  school  itself  also — it  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  must  be  of  ample  size,  and  include 
accommodation  for  washing,  bathing,  and  the 
drying  of  clothes,  as  well  as  a  dining-room,  shelter 
for  bicycles,  and  a  cottage  for  the  ground  man. 
The  extent  of  the  field  should  not  be  less  than  two 
acres  for  every  hundred  boys  in  the  school,  and 
more  is  desirable.  Without  in  the  least  holding 
that  a  school  eleven  require  a  ground  of  M  Lord's*' 
or  "Oval**  perfection  on  which  to  disport  them* 
selves,  I  think  that  at  least  one  good  square  of 
turf,  with  room  for  several  changes  of  pitch,  must 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  cricket.  There  are  not 
many  soils  on  which  it  is  possible  to  play  both 
football  and  cricket  without  diminishing  either  the 
frequency  or  the  popularity  of  both  games,  A 
well-found  establishment  will  also  possess  a  swim- 
ming-bath and  at  least  a  "  miniature"  or  "safety" 
rifle  range.     No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  gym- 
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•nasium,  which,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  presently, 
must  be  more  centrally  situated.  Fives  courts  are 
also  much  more  useful  at  the  school  itself,  if  space 
at  all  permits.  Hazlitt,  indeed,  reckons  this  game 
as  the  finest  exercise  for  the  body  and  the  best 
relaxation  for  the  mind,  maintaining  that  post 
equitetn  sedet  atra  Cura  "  would  not  have  applied 
to  the  fives  player  *' ;  but  in  the  youthful  training 
of  a  "  political  animal "  it  can  scarcely  rank  on  a 
par  with  cricket  and  football.  To  use  a  Harrow 
expression,  it  is  essentially  a  "  yard  game,"  and, 
as  such,  unrivalled.  Apart  from  these  things,  and 
from  superfluous  luxuries  such  as  a  racquet  court, 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  will  inevitably  be  great, 
but  will  naturally  differ  very  much  with  local  cir- 
cumstances. The  eleven-acre  field  belonging  to 
the  school  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  lies  in  a 
suburban  district  about  three  miles  away,  and  is 
rented  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  at  ^233  per 
annum.  About  ^2,000  has  been  expended  in 
fencing,  levelling,  and  re-turfing,  and  the  pavilion 
cost  rather  more  than  this  sum.  Concerning 
running  expenses  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
towards  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Though  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  organised 
games  cannot  be  attempted  in  connection  with  a 
large  day-school  until  the  whole  of  the  provision 
just  described  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  enu- 
merated nothing  of  which  the  real  utility  can  be 
doubted,  or  which  can  be  omitted  without  in  some 
way  curtailing  the  educational  effect  of  the  school. 
For  example,  if  either  the  washing,  drying,  or 
catering  arrangements  of  the  pavilion  are  insuffi- 
cient, some  boys  must  go  home  on  dark  winter 
afternoons  after  a  hard  game,  muddy,  wet,  or  unfed. 
They  may  have  a  considerable  journey  to  make, 
involving  connections  on  the  railway,  or  between  the 
railway  and  the  tramway  ;  and  the  headmaster  is 
left  without  answer  when  the  mothers  complain 
about  "catching  cold."  Cleanliness,  dryness,  and 
a  little  food  are  essential  in  the  circumstances.  The 
first  two  cost  next  to  nothing  when  the  permanent 
provision  is  once  made,  and,  as  for  the  third,  an 
excellent  cup  of  tea  with  bread-and-butter  or  a 
slice  of  cake  can  be  retailed  at  twopence  with  a 
profit. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  arrangements  made  :  how 
are  the  boys  to  be  induced  to  come  and  profit  by 
them  ?  Some  would  answer  boldly,  "  Make  the 
games  compulsory.''  My  own  judgment  is  decidedly 
against  this  course,  and  in  favour  of  making  par- 
ticipation in  the  games  quite  voluntary ;  while 
attendance  at  the  gymnasium  should  be  compulsory. 
Space  forbids  a  statement  of  all  the  reasons,  but 
two  of  them  are  as  follows.  Gymnastics  are  unde- 
niably beneficial  to  all  boys  except  the  physically 
disabled,  who,  if  the  gymnastics  are  of  the  right  sort, 
"will  be  an  insignificant  percentage  ;  and  their  utility 
has  little  to  do  with  personal  inclinations.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  games — at  all  events  compulsory 
games — are  good  for  the  character  of  everyone ; 
and  this  will  only  be  deemed  a  surrender  of  the 
whole  position  by  those  who  think  that  all 
boys  are  born  approximately  alike,  inside. 
With  anyone  who  holds  this  view  I  am  unable  to 


argue ;  on  educational  subjects  we  have  no  comnx 
ground.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  practks 
good  of  organised  games  altogether  seems  to  me] 
depend  on  the  willing  co-operation  not  only  of  tj 
boys  but  also  of  their  parents,  and  compulsion 
even  when  apparently  successful,  has  a  considerabl 
tendency  to  alienate  this. 

How,  then,  are  the  boys  to  be  drawn  in?  B 
preaching,  a  little,  but  mainly  by  practice.  It  ma 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  impediments  at  a  di 
school  are  very  real,  though  it  is  only  in  a  b 
cases  that  they  will  be  found  insuperable.  Tt 
most  serious  of  them  are  expense  and  lack  of  tin 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  overcoming  of  eithi 
Expense  must  be  kept  down  by  constant  vigilant 
and  economy.  The  boys  themselves  should  hr 
a  hand  both  in  raising  and  spending  the  mom 
but  a  permanent  •*  Ground  Committee  "  of  masto 
is  also  highly  desirable.  To  them  the  ground  at 
will  be  directly  responsible,  and  they  will  man* 
many  matters  for  which  more  knowledge  of  affa 
is  required  than  the  boys  possess.  Extravagfti 
in  "  colours,"  badges,  and  prizes  for  athletic  i 
must  be  specially  guarded  against.  The 
man's  remuneration  will  consist  partly  in  thej 
of  his  cottage  and  the  right  to  sell  materials  i 
refreshments  under  proper  supervision.  WM 
economy  the  expenditure  of  the  School 
Club  will  be  at  least  five  shillings  a  term  fori 
boy  in  the  school,  independently,  of  course,  of| 
thing  that  may  be  spent  on  a  cadet  corps. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  will 
boys'  own  subscriptions,  graduated  accord 
age  or  position  in  the  school ;  but  a  suppleme 
running  expenses  from  some  other  source  is 
sary  in  most  schools.  Education  authorities  I 
now,  apparently,  legal  power  to  grant  money] 
such  purposes,  and  their  own  education,  to  " 
with  that  of  governing  bodies  in  general,  is  | 
ceeding.  Well-to-do  and  well-disposed 
may  be  appealed  to,  and  individual  governors,! 
boys,  and  other  friends  of  the  school  have  in  i 
instances  done  magnificent  things.  Appeals  of  t 
sort,  however,  are  more  appropriate  and 
more  successful  when  the  object  is  some 
piece  of  capital,  such. as  a  proper  pavilion,  I 
when  it  is  only  a  question  of  making  ends 
year  by  year.  Parents  of  present  pupils  stand ij 
different  position  in  this  respect  from  the  1 
possible  contributories  I  have  enumerated, 
much  as  in  most  day  schools  the  pupils  are  gd 
a  good  deal  more  education  than  they  are 
for,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  that  those  < 
parents  who  can  afford  it  should  contribute  a  I 
more  than  the  bare  amount  of  their  sons' 
subscription  towards  the  maintenance  of 
social  and  corporate  life  of  the  place.  The 
parent  will  not  only  pay  the  small  terminal  sdl 
scription  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  but  will  all 
send  the  treasurer  a  guinea  or  so  once  a  year! 
long  as  he  has  any  son  in  attendance  at  the  schot 
Such  annual  donors  should  be  regarded  as  hon 
rary  members  of  the  school  club,  and  care  will  1 
taken  to  send  them  complimentary  tickets  1 
School   Athletic  Sports    or   any  similar  occasio 
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any  attempt  at   a  "gate."     Things 

y  condition  when  the  ordinary  boys' 

provide  a  moiety  of  the  annual  expen- 

ler  half  coming  from  the  Governors' 

1   should  be  made   to    the    M  Ground 

and     the    donations    of     honorary 

y  of  time*  which  arises  from  the  great 
ofthatunpurchasableeommodityinthe 
ing  to  and  from  a  day  school,  though 
mounting  to  a  physical  impediment 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said)r  is  more 
reckoned  among  psychological  deter- 

r'th  a  few  remarks  on  this  side  of  the 
conclude,  Practice,  as  already  said, 
i  than  preaching*  The  greater  the 
»oysT  and  of  masters,  who  take  part  in 
ie  greater  the  interest  of  the  games, 
tr  the  inducement  to  the  rest  to  take  a 
■rienee  proves  this  cumulative  effect  in 
tvincing  way,  Nearly  everything  that 
Dumber  of  the  effectives  may  thus  be 
recommended.  "  Foreign  matches/* 
slant  schools,  are  in  their  right  place 
,nd  not  as  an  end.  It  is  not  necessary, 
r,  desirable  that  all  other  play  should 
1  while  they  are  being  contested.  The 
playing  by  proxy  merely,  with  its 
lis,  is,  however,  much  less  urgent  at  a 

in  a  hoarding  school, 
igement    of    the     sides    for    internal 
far  more  important  detail  than  might 
appear.     Various  systems  have  been 
ordinary  school  division  into  formsT  sets, 
able  for  obvious  reasons.     "  Picking 
o  be  tolerated  for  occasional  practices, 
hen  real  stress  of  weather  has  thinned 
*e.     Its  adaptability  to  such  an  occasion 
:  ravvback   to   its   employment  on  any 
nits   a    premium   on   irregularity  and 
ty.     No  one  can  feel  a  sense  of  duty 
ich  will   not  come  into  existence  till 
before  the  game.     Mere  alphabetical 
5  but  little  better.     Division  by  locality 
s'    homes)    has    proved    a    success  at 
spect  of  the  numerous  day- boys) f  and 
&  advantage  of  continuity  and  the 
something  like  •*  patriotism,1*  of  how- 
led  a   sort.      It  would  not  answer  in 
cause  its  lines  would  ine\ritably  be  too 
f   social   cleavage,  the  last  that  any 
►ing  could  desire  to  see  reinforced  at 
the  whole,    I    cordially   recommend 
system/*      Let   house -masters   first    be 
actual   places  of  residence  having  of 
»g  whatever    to  do  with   the   matter, 
hole  school,  effectives   and  non-effec- 
approximately  even  numbers  between 
siers,  and   let    the  personal  link  be 
one*     New  boys    will    be  distributed 
ie  headmaster  at  the  beginning  of 
possible  before  anything  is  known  even 
to   their   athletic  capacities  or  proba- 
le  house  lists  may  be  printed  and  posted 
1  lions.     The  fact  that  every  boy 


us  pot- 


has  a  pigeon-hole  made  ready  for  him  in  an  organs 
sation  of  this  sort  will  go  a  long  way,  without  any 
Coercion  Acts,  towards  inducing  him  to  occupy  it 
and  do  himself  credit  in  it.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  height  to  which  "  house  feeling  M  is  apt 
to  run  in  a  boarding  school  will  be  prepared  to  hear 
of  its  possibility  even  where  the  house  is  a  fiction, 
but  the  full  merits  of  the  fiction  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  will  give  it  a  triaL  I  may  add 
that  I  claim  absolutely  no  originality  in  respect  of 
it,  and  owe  its  inception  and  successful  working 
in  my  own  school  entirely  to  my  colleagues. 


THE     BIOLOGICAL    SIDE    OF    NATURE 
STUDY. 

I. — Plant  Lite. 

By  Oswald  If,   Latter,   M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

AN  invitation  from  the  Editors  to  write  one  or 
two  articles  on  suitable  Nature  Study  en* 
quiries  for  boys  and  girls  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  setting  out  in  brief  the  method  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
scientific  mode  of  using  this  branch  of  study  in 
education,  It  is  related  of  a  much-ploughed 
candidate  in  Responsions  that  he  knew  every 
qufstwn  that  could  be  asked  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  syllabus  of  that  examination.  There  are 
many  teachers  who,  while  fully  appreciating  the 
value  of  nature  study  for  juvenile  pupils,  are  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  proceed,  because  they  have  not 
the  experience  that  is  to  be  gained  only  by  service 
in  the  Great  Examination  Schools  of  Nature. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  interest  in  biological 
research  can  be  easily  kindled  in  the  minds  of 
most,  and  especially  of  young  people.  There  is 
probably  no  subject  which  affords  more  constant 
exercise  to  the  powers  of  observation  ;  nor  should 
we  forget  either  the  utilitarian  and  economic,  or 
the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  question.  A  person 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  problems  of  the  living 
world  can  never  find  time  heavy  on  hand,  but  has 
continually  before  him  objects  that  excite  mu 
and  add  enormously  to  the  pure  pleasures  of 
life. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  my  reference,  I 
shall  in  these  articles  confine  myself  to  subjects 
biological,  and  endeavour  to  sketch  a  few  lessons 
connected  with  living  plants  and  animals,  and 
suitable  for  quite  young  pupils.  And  here  lei  me 
remark  that  there  is  no  living  thing  about  which 
we  know  everything,  and  that  it  may  well  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  sharp-eyed,  thoughtful  child  to  detect 
some  illuminating  fact  which  has  hitherto  eluded 
the  notice  of  mankind.  I  assume  that  the  teacher 
is  prepared  to  impart  no  information  which  can  be 
obtained  by  the  eftorts  of  the  pupils  themelves; 
that  he  will  avoid  distraction  by  suggesting  ques- 
tions and  directing  attention  to  some  definite  set 
of  phenomena  during  each  out-of-door  lesson  ;  and 
further,  that  he  will  himself  take  an  active  part  in 
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the  research,  and  not  hesitate  to  set  questions  to 
which  he  does  not  himself,  as  yet,  know  the 
answer. 

For  school  purposes  it  will  probably  be  found 
convenient  to  take  some  one  small  area,  and  make 
this  the  centre  of  the  nature-study  course.  Any 
area  that  will  support  even  the  scantiest  vegetation 
can  be  made  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  holidays  that  I  ever  enjoyed  was 
a  month  devoted  chiefly  to  studying  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  a  sand  dune.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  let  us  imagine  that  the  selected  area  is  a 
hedge  with  a  rough  bank  at  its  foot,  and  a  ditch 
upon  one  side.  Such  a  strip  of  ground  will  contain 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention, and  to  suggest  problems  for  years.  In  the 
present  article  we  will  consider  the  plant  life  only, 
and  at  most  only  a  portion  of  that  in  any  detail. 
Let  us  imagine  that  there  are  to  be  found  growing 
in  our  hedge  examples  of  the  following  trees : 
ash,  beech,  blackthorn,  elder,  elm,  hawthorn,  hazel, 
holly,  maple  and  oak.  A  careful  study  of  these 
ten  species  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  will 
form  an  excellent  beginning.  Even  to  country- 
bred  persons  who  know  every  tree  by  sight  in 
winter  and  summer  alike,  it  is  often  difficult,  or 
even  impossible,  to  say  how  they  recognise  and 
discriminate  between  the  familiar  species.  I  should 
advise  that  the  study  be  begun  in  winter,  or  at  any 
rate  when  the  trees  are  bare,  because  the  general 
habit,  mode  of  branching  and  so  forth,  of  the 
deciduous  trees  is  more  easily  made  out  in  the 
absence  of  foliage. 

The  pupils  should  be  made  to  note  down  as  the 
result  of  their  own  observations  whether  the  bark 
on  the  main  stem  is  smooth,  or  rough  and  cracked; 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  fissures ;  whether 
the  bark  is  thick  or  thin  ;  the  character  of  the  bark 
on  young  twigs  should  be  compared  with  that  on 
older  portions,  and  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
find  out  reasons  for  the  differences.  For  example, 
why  is  the  young  bark  (epidermis)  hairy  in  some 
trees,  whereas  there  are  no  hairs  upon  the  older 
bark  of  the  same  species  ?  Or  again,  why  do  some 
trees  have  smooth  bark,  but  others  rough  ?  Is 
there  any  connexion  between  the  thickness  of  the 
bark  and  the  nature  of  its  external  surface  ?  At 
what  age  do  lenticels  (cork-warts)  first  appear 
upon  the  bark,  and  how  are  they  arranged  in  the 
several  species  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able,  satis- 
factorily to  myself,  to  answer  all  these  questions, 
nor  is  it  my  intention  to  give  the  answers  to  those 
that  I  can.  These,  however,  and  many  other 
questions  that  I  am  about  to  suggest,  are  bound  to 
present  themselves  to  anyone  who  would  endea- 
vour to  find  out  something  of  the  life  of  the  plants. 
They  aie,  therefore,  suitable  subjects  of  enqniry 
for  teachers  and  pupils  working  in  conjunction  with 
each  other.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  ques- 
tion which  arises  in  winter  may,  and  often  will, 
have  to  await  solution  till  some  other  season  ;  and 
it  is  distinctly  desirable  that  a  fair  number  of  such 
problems  should  be  under  investigation. 

Even  in  winter  a  few  of  the  deciduous  trees  will 
no  doubt  retain  some  of  their  leaves ;  to  which  of 


the  trees  does  this  apply  ?  What  deterrr 
retention  or  abscission  of  the  leaf  ?  Is  th 
of  these  trees  harder  or  softer  than  tha 
others,  and  how  does  it  compare  in  this 
with  that  of  the  evergreen  tree  in  the 
Why  should  the  wood  of  these  trees  pos- 
property  ? 

A  brief  examination  of  a  twig  still  bearir 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  relation 
the  leaf  and  the  winter  buds,  and  will  lc 
comparison  of  the  buds  of  the  various 
How  are  the  buds  arranged  upon  the  bra 
these  ten  trees?  Why  are  they  so  ar 
Has  the  arrangement  anything  to  do  v 
shape  or  size  of  the  leaves  in  summer  ?  I 
any  way  influence  the  general  appearam 
tree  ?  What  contrivances  does  each  sp 
bud  possess  as  a  protection  against  wintry 
or  against  the  attacks  of  animals  ? 

Dissection  of  the  buds  and  examination 
tudinal  and  transverse  sections  enable  us  1 
tain  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  bui 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  foliage  leave 
future  shoot  are  disposed  within  the  outer  en 
Do  the  bud-scales  represent  modified  bis 
stipules,  or  bases  of  leaves  ?  How  many  sc 
visible  upon  the  outer  surface  of  each  bud' 
number  constant  for  each  species  ?  Are  tl 
winter  buds  which  are  partially  or  entirel] 
and  devoid  of  such  scales  ?  If  so,  how  a 
protected  ?  How  are  the  foliage  leaves  wi 
bud  folded  ?  Is  there  any  connexion  betv 
manner  of  folding  and  the  shape  of  the  1 
panded  leaf  in  summer  ? 

As  the  days  lengthen  the  flowering  of  t 
will  claim  attention.  When  does  each 
blossom  ?  Does  this  occur  before,  or  after,  o 
taneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
What  is  the  general  character  of  the  blosso 
appear  before  the  leaves  ?  How  do  they  < 
with  those  that  appear  after  the  leaves  i 
developed  ?  What  reasons  are  there  ft 
differences  ?  Are  both  sexes  present  in  tl 
blossom?  If  not,  are  they  found  on  th 
individual  or  on  separate  trees  ?  What  a 
ments  are  there  to  secure  pollination  ?  I 
fertilisation  secured,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Dot 
fertilisation  ever  occur  ?  If  so,  how,  and 
circumstances  ?  To  these  questions  answ 
only  be  obtained  by  careful  observation  anc 
rous  experiments,  seasoned  with  patience. 

The  flowering  period  over,  the  early  gro' 
gradual  ripening  of  the  fruits  present  a  fres 
of  phenomena.  What  parts  of  the  flower 
and  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  fruit  ? 
special  duty  is  performed  by  each  part  ?  ^ 
the  colour  and  attitude  of  the  immature 
Does  any  change  take  place  in  these  res] 
the  fruit  becomes  ripe  ?  If  so,  what  is  the 
and  the  advantage  of  such  changes?  Wh 
the  ripe  fruit  part  company  with  the  parent 
By  what  means  is  the  separation  brought 
What  arrangements  are  there  for  securing 
least  some  of  the  seeds  shall  be  carried  to  a  c 
from   the  parent  ?       What  protective  devi 
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wxe  to  ensure  the  safety  of    the  embryo  plant 
htn  the  seed  until  such  time  as  it  sets  up  DU81- 
tor  itself  ?     With   what  capital  is  the  child 
Med  by  tts  par> 

K  collection    of    the    ripe    seeds   will   provide 
git)  for  indoor  work  during  the  winter.      If 
seeds  are  well  soaked  there  is  no  great  dim* 
^dissecting,  at  any  rate,  the  larger  specimens, 
staining  some  of  the  many  ways  adopted 
neatly  and  securely  packing  up  their 
o&firiBfj  and    providing   them   with  sustenance, 
bat  the  essential  structure  of  a  seed  has 
betft  tod  out,  it   may  be  asked— how  are  seed- 
,**koot  and  seed-leaves  arranged  ?    Where 
h  life  food  store  placed?      Of   what  is  it   corn- 
pad? 

si  to  make  sure  of  observing   the  genni- 

of  the  seeds  by  sowing  some  of  each  species 

ipOteur  trays.     It  is  difficult  to  procure  and  even 

i^mse  the  earliest  stages  of  all  the  seedlings 

pen    field ;     but   the  difficulty  is  much 

by  a  preliminary  introduction  obtained 

Ip  of  a  hot -house  or  warm  frame.    How 

dling  make  an  exit  from  its  protecting 

How  and  in  what  shape  does  it  first 

HKhead  into  the  light  of  day  ?     What  parts  of 

Hpryo  are  lifted  above  the  soil,  and  which 

"lio  buried  ?     Do  the   first  leaves  resemble  or 

from    those    that    follow  ?       What   reasons 

discovered    for    the    answer   to  the  last 

p 

extent  to  whicli  any  student  can  pursue  his 

investigations  will,  of  course,  greatly  depend 

the  amount  of  knowledge  already  possessed. 

more  we  learn  the   more  conscious  of    our 

do    we    become — the   more  thickly  do 

questionings  press  against   us  ;    but    the 

uipped  are  we  for  dealing  with  them.     An 

tance  with  the  elements  of  plant  physiology 

d  by  working  through  a  course  such  as  that 

ir  jibly  sketched  out  by  Prof,   Miall  in  the 

5  of  The  School  World  (vol  iii,,  pp,  57- 

i\\,  pp.  304-307)  will  greatly  enhance  the 

of  this  outdoor  work,  and  should  form  the 

mplement  of  it. 

by  no  means  exhausted  the  questions  that 
inevitably  arise   in  connexion  with   the   few 
of  my  text.     My  object  is  merely  to  point  out 
method  which  must  be  pursued  if  nature  study 
be  of  any  educational  value.     I  have  entirely 
;ed  all  reference  to  the  climbing  plants,  ivy, 
ble,  rose,  honeysuckle,  and  others  which  will 
<  cur  :  neither  have  I  considered  any  of 
herbs  which  will  be  found  in  profusion  on 
and  on   the  sides  of  the  ditch,  nor  the 
is  of  defence  which  are  possessed  by  plants  to 
!e  them  to  hold  their  own  among  their  vege- 
competitors,    and     to     protect    themselves 
1st  the  attacks  of  slugs,  snails,  insects,  as  well 
«e  larger  herbivorous  animals,      In  a  book 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs*  J.   M, 
Co., and  from  which  partsof  the  above  are 
Ily  extracts,  I  have  endeavoured  to  apply  this 
to  a  considerable  range  of  subjects,  i  ni- 
hil le     or     no    information,    but    merely 


guiding    the    course   of    enquiry    by   appropriate 

questions, 

A  child,  or  an  adult,  with  no  knowledge  of  plant 
or  of  animal  life  does  not  know  where  to  begin 
work  ;  the  very  absence  of  knowledge  prevents  the 
realisation  of  what  is  borne  in  upon  every  true 
student  of  nature,  viz.,  that  all  life  is  a  struggle; 
that  there  is  the  vital  problem  of  ways  and  means 
to  be  solved  by  every  organism  ;  and  that  no  detail 
of  structure,  however  trivial,  is  without  signifi- 
cance. And  yet  who  can  explain  the  value  of  every 
part  of  the  commonest  grasses  of  the  field  ?  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  one  who  would  teach 
the  study  of  nature  first  to  learn  enough  to  know 
how  much  he  knows  not,  and  then  to  guide  the 
pupils  by  well-arranged  questions  to  learn  for 
themselves  how  much  they  may  learn  by  the  use 
of  their  eyes,  and  how  much  there  yet  remains  to 
be  learnt. 

In  a  subsequent  article  it  is  proposed  to  illus- 
trate the  same  method  as  applied  to  animal  life. 


A    SCHOOL    FIRE    BRIGADE. 

By  C  C.  Caktrr,  M.A« 

Fclsted  School. 

I. — Fire  Appliances. 

TWO  articles  appeared  in  The  School  World 
in  August  and  September,  1903,  dealing 
with  certain  aspects  of  fires  in  school  build- 
ings—the prevention  of  panic,  the  clearing  of  the 
building,  and  the  use  of  small  fire-extinguishing 
appliances.  The  schools  referred  to  in  those 
articles  were,  one  gathered,  of  the  large  day-school 
type.  The  fact  that  the  kingdom  possesses  a 
great  number  of  large  boarding-schools  and  similar 
institutions  suggests  that  some  account  of  the 
organisation  and  drills  of  a  school  fire-brigade  may 
be  of  interest  and  use.  Different  schools  are 
placed  in  different  circumstances,  and  hence  fire 
organisations  must  vary  according  to  the  water 
supply,  the  proximity  to  town  brigades,  and  so  on, 
A  large  number  of  schools,  however,  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  this  means  that  regular 
brigades  are  only  to  be  got  from  a  distance. 
Distance  means  delay,  and  delay  generally  means 
disaster  when  buildings  are  on  fire.  Hence  it  is 
advisable,  not  to  say  necessary,  to  provide  fire- 
fighting  appliances  and  a  brigade  on  the  spot. 

The  main  object  will  be  the  provision  of  such 
appliances  as  are  necessary  for  life-saving  and  fire- 
extinguishing,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  use. 
The  number  of  boys  required  for  the  brigade  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  appliances  to  be  brought 
into  action.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  appliances  first,  then  the  composition  and 
organisation  of  the  brigade,  and  lastly  the  drills 
and  general  training. 

Fire   Appliances. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  articles  referred  to,  has  con- 
sidered  the  smaller   apparatus.     It   will  only  be 


necessary  here  to  turn  to  the  larger  machines  used 
by  every  properly  equipped  brigade.  Of  these 
there  are  two — a  fire-escape  and  a  fire-engine. 

The  escape  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance. 
As  it  will  be  worked  by  boys,  certain  factors  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  which  could  be  put 


..■rmak'iisjiinf,  t>c-i|>e,  tcU^copic  ladders, 

Ifyfetg  |K-g*. 


aside  by  a  town  brigade.  In  rescue  work  a  few 
seconds  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  This 
means  that  the  escape  must  be  as  litfht  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  rigidity.  The  height  to 
which  the  ladders  are  to  extend  will  depend  on  the 
school  buildings  in  question  ;  they  should  reach  cer- 
tainly to  the  highest  window,  better  to  the  highest 
roof*  So,  too,  the  more  simple  in  construction  and 
working  the  machine  is,  the  better,  for  a  boy  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  than  two  years  in  the  brigade  ;  he 
is  hardly  strong  enough  before  sixteen  years  old  and 
he  probably  leaves  at  eighteen.  There  will  thus 
be  a  constant  change  of  men  and  consequently  no 
time  to  spend  in  learning  the  details  of  a  compli- 
cated machine.  An  escape  with  two  ladders,  main 
and  extending,  will  probably  be  long  enough  for 
most  schools,  and  need  not  weigh  more  than  six 
hundredweight  M  toio.  This,  with  regular  drills, 
can  be  brought  into  action  and  extended  with  gTeat 
speed.  Certain  smaller  appliances  are  advisable 
for  use  with  the  escape ;  the  most  important  are 
sound  ropes  and  axes.  Each  boy  working  with 
this  machine  should  have  a  thoroughly  strong  belt. 
To  the  belt  should  be  attached  a  snap-hook  in 
order  that  he  may  hook  himself  to  one  of  the 
round*  of  the  ladder.  This  is  partly  for  safety  (for 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  skilled  in  working  at  a 
height  above  the  ground),  and  partly  that  he  may 
have  both  hands  free.  The  hand-axe  fitting  in  a 
case  will  hang  from  the  belt,  on  which  he  should 
have  also  a  20- ft.  line  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

1 1  may  be  argued  that  such  an  escape  is  both 
very  expensive  and  not  necessary ;  that  a  liberal 
supply  of  canvas  chutes  should  be  ample  safe- 
guards. The  chutes,  no  doubt,  are  splendid  means 
of  escape.     They  should  be  placed   in   all  parts 


likely  to  be  cut  off  by  fire.     There  is,  howevi 
limit  to  their  use*     It  must  be  remembered 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  all  boys  instructe 
to  how  to  fix  and  use  them  ;  if  the  boys  imag 
to  be  cut  off  are  small,  they  may  not   have 
necessary  strength  to  raise  and  fit  them.     Fur 
an  alarm  of  fire  as  often  as  not  seems  to  de 
many  people  of  their  senses  and  render  them 
less.     Lastly f  and  most  important  of  all,  the  pi 
cut  off  may  quite  conceivably   be  insensible 
heat   or   smoke ;    help  can    then   only   come 
without.     Considerations   such    as   these  ma 
extremely  important  that  means  be  pro 
reaching  every  window.     The  fifty  pounds  m 
such  a  machine  costs  will  surely  be  well 
removing  so  far  as  one  can  the  possibility  o 

of    lift 

There  are  several  firms  who  build  ci 

excellent   machines    they   are — light,    st 
easy  to   work.     The  ladders  have  the 
advantage  of  being  detachable — that  is, 
sliding  ladder  can  be  taken  off  in   a   few 
One  thus  has  two  separate  first-floor  Ia< 
rescue  and  hose  work.     The  combined  la 
extending  gear  can  also  be  taken  off  the 
and  so  used  in  alleys  too  narrow  for  the 
to  penetrate. 

To  extinguish  a  fire  powerful  jets  of  wai 
necessary,  for  it   is  the  force  of  the  stream  m 
than    the    quantity    of  water    that    puts    out 
flames.     These  streams  may  be  supplied  by 
of  hydrants  attached  to  water  mains,  if  su 
If  the  school  is  situated  in   the  country,  howc 
the  water  supply  is  probably  derived   from 
and  then  the  whole  question  will   require 
consideration.     Probably  the  simplest    solul 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  utilise   the  wati 


Km.  a. —Engine  Drill  [6  men),  showing  method  of  i 
man  kneeling  Is  coupling  the  bo*t  to  the  engine. 

school  swimming-bath,  the  requisite  pumping  1 
done  by  an  engine  stationary  or  movable.  In 
case  of  the  latter  there  is  a  choice  between  s( 
engines  and  manual  engines,  of  which  the  stea 
is  the  better  in  every  way.  Light  steamers 
a   capacity  of  100  to  200  gallons  per  minute 


increasing  use   for  the  protection  of 

^perty.     They  are  available  for  general 

jrposes— t.,!j\,  watering  cricket  grounds 

^he  manual,  no  doubt,  can  be  got  ready 

kith  the  patent   boilers  now  on  the 

imer  can  produce  working  pressure  in 


ani  Lift,  thowitig  Lhr  positions  m  lifting  ami  the 

.  with  otir  tmrnl  Irft  free. 


to  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  lighting 

The  extra  power  and  volume  so  obtained 

than  counterbalance  the  minute  or  two 

r  the  manual — if  indeed  the  manual  will 

I;  for  by  the  time  pumpers  are  arranged 

utes  gained  will  probably  have  been  lost. 

r  requires  no  very  special  knowledge  in 

id  does  away  with  the  everlasting 

of  providing    pumpers    and    relays    of 

For  drill  purposes  and  hose  testing, 

nere  are  several  kinds,  but  good,  plain 
will  answer  all  requirements.  It  lasts 
erly  kept,  A  thorough  brushing  and 
"  \g  are  necessary  after  use.  It  must 
dry  before  being  stowed  in  the  hose- 
rt.  Dirt  and  damp  bring  destruction 
ng  lugs  (t>.t  pieces  projecting  from 
s)  are  to  be  commended;  the  hose 
r  to  unroll,  and  the  coupling  can  be 
r  by  hand.  The  amount  required 
the  distance  to  be  covered.  It  must 
ind  that  hose  will  burst  from  se%reral 
ere  must  therefore  be  enough  to  allow 
vera]  lengths  in  reserve.  If  there  is 
eady  to  replace  a  burst  length,  the 
de  is  rendered  helpless. 
^ense  of  providing  fire-fighting  appliances 
small.  But  if  they  are  expensive, 
good,  and  the  station  in  which  they  are 
oulil  lie  worthy  of  them.  The  building 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  cleaning  to  be 
hose  to  be  dried  inside  it.  For  the  latter, 
plan  is  a  tower  up  which  the  hose  may  be 
I  a  little  ingenuity  will  suggest  alternative 
The  chief  point  is  that  the  hose  should 


lie  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  that  the  water 
may  drain  away.  If  it  cannot  be  arranged  indoors, 
hoists  will  have  to  be  fixed  to  a  pole  or  the  south- 
ward  facing,  i.e.t  sun -facing,  wall  of  a  building, 
With  our  changeable  weather,  however,  especially 
in  winter,  the  hose  may  lie  on  the  hoists  for  weeks 
without  being  properly  dried.  The  building  itself 
should  be  lighted  artificially  as  well  as  by  window. 
Darkness  increases  the  confusion  and  excitement, 
of  which  thure  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  element  in 
a  brigade  composed  of  boys, 

Of  course  all  gear,  large  and  small,  must  be  kept 
rigidly  clean,  A  dirty  engine,  dirty  lamps  or  dirty 
belts  militate  enormously  against  a  soundly  discip- 
lined and  keen  brigade,  as  well  as  meaning  that 
gear  will  soon  be  in  bad  working  order,  Arrange* 
ments  should  be  made  to  have  everything  cleaned 
once  a  fortnight  at  least,  better  once  a  week.  All 
gear  and  appliances  should  be  regularly  inspected 
and  tested.  Things  are  very  liable  to  get  out  of 
place  in  a  hundred  and  one  different  ways.  A  fire- 
bucket  empty,  a  tangled  rope  or  a  misplaced  key, 
may  cause  untold  damage.  In  a  word,  a  fire-station 
should  be  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  good  order. 
Every  appliance  should  have  its  place  and  be 
rigidly  kept  there.  Everything  should  be  kept 
ready  for  a  •■  turn  out  w  at  any  moment. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL 
DISTRICTS, 

The  Cambridge  akd  County  School. 
By  C  loupes  ley  Rrereton,  M\A, 


UP  to  1902  County  Councils  were  greatly 
hampered  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
secondary  schools,  A  reference  to  that 
useful  periodical,  the  Record  of  Technical  and  Secon- 
dary Education,  will  show  that  even  before  that  date 
their  efforts  had  been  by  no  means  fruitless  in 
aiding  existing  schools  or  reviving  ancient  founda- 
tions, such  as  the  Brewood  Grammar  School, 
Stafford,  or  Sexey's  School,  Blackford,  while  pro- 
viding a  certain  amount  of  secondary  education  in 
the  day  departments  of  their  Technical  Insti- 
tutes. Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902,  which 
makes  the  local  authorities  directly  responsible  for 
higher  education,  they  have  entered  on  a  still  more 
vigorous  policy.  They  have  taken  over,  or  are 
talcing  over,  schools  already  established,  like  the 
Liverpool  Institute  or  Enfield  Grammar  School. 
They  have  steadily  pursued  the  system  of  reviving 
old  endowments,  while  liberally  supplementing 
them  from  their  own  funds.  And  in  a  few  in* 
stances,  both  before  and  after  the  Act,  the  County 
Councils  have  defrayed,  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other major  or  minor  local  authority,  the  entire 
cost  of  building  and  financing  a  secondary 
school. 

In  one  case,  at  least,  the  expense  has  been  borne 
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by  a  single  local  authority,  entirely  unaided  by 
endowments,  subscriptions,  or  the  contributions  of 
another  local  authority.  The  Cambridge  and 
County  School  has  been  founded  by  the  Cambridge 
County  Council  at  a  cost  of  between  ^"12,000  or 
£"13,000,  and  receives  an  annual  grant  of  some 
£500  a  year.  As  part  of  the  county,  the  borough 
has  provided  its  share,  but  has  not  otherwise 
made  any  special  contribution.  We  have  here, 
then,  an  earnest  of  what  a  spirited  local  authority 
can  do  out  of  its  own  unaided  resources,  as  well  as 
a  useful  object  lesson  to  other  county  councils  who 
sooner  or  later  will  have  to  tackle  the  bricks  and 
mortar  question  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  secondary  schools. 

The  school  has  further  claims  on  public  interest 
from  the  thorough  way  in  which  it  deals  with  the 
problem  of  the  education  not  only  of  the  lad  from 
the  county  town,  but  also  of  that  somewhat  ne- 
glected individual,  the  boy  who  comes  from  a  rural 
district. 

The  question,  it  is  true,  has  met  with  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  in  sundry  parts  of  the  county. 
Twenty-five  out  of  the  fifty  counties,  ridings 
and  divisions  into  which  England  is  split  up, 
contain  between  them  some  fifty  secondary  schools 
with  an  agricultural  side  or  bias.  Some  are  the 
creation  of  the  local  authorities  or  under  their 
patronage;  others  owe  their  origin,  like  Lady 
Warwick's  School  at  Bigods,  to  private  initiation  ; 
others,  again,  are  endowed  schools,  like  Bedford 
Grammar  School.  Comparatively  few,  either 
singly  or  conjointly,  cover  the  entire  county  area 
so  completely  as  the  Cambridge  and  County 
School.  Moreover,  they  are  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed about  the  country.  The  West  Riding 
has  six  and  Cheshire  has  five;  but  Devon,  the 
largest  administrative  county,  and  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  has  apparently  only  one  ;  and  Norfolk, 
the  second  largest,  has  none.  Yet  when  we  reflect 
that  at  least  a  third  of  the  population  of  England 
still  live  in  districts  that  are  largely  rural,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  supply  of  schools  giving  such  an 
education  is  considerably  less  than  it  ought  to  be, 
even  if  we  allow  for  the  creation  of  other  depart- 
ments than  that  of  agriculture. 

What  we  want  in  the  country  is  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  Higher  Primary  School  in 
France,  whether  it  be  christened  secondary  or  not 
is  a  minor  matter,  which  really  serves  as  a  con- 
tinuation school  to  pupils  leaving  the  elementary 
school  at  11  or  12,  and  provides  for  specialisation 
at  the  top,  either  agricultural,  industrial,  or  com- 
mercial. The  currriculum  of  the  Cambridge  and 
County  School,  which  conforms  to  such  a  type,  is 
full  of  useful  hints  to  all  county  councils  who 
desire  either  to  plan  out  courses  of  study  for  the 
secondary  schools  they  are  building,  or  to  re-model 
the  curricula  in  aided  or  municipalised  schools  in 
order  to  bring  them  more  in  accord  with  the  needs 
of  the  district  they  serve.  The  importance  of 
adapting  the  schools  to  local  requirements  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  scheme  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Cambridge  and  County  School.  It  is 
laid  down  that — 


The  object  of  the  school  is  to  supply  a  good  and  si 
cation  for  boys  who  are  likely  to  follow  industrial  ai 
cial  pursuits.  It  having  been  ascertained  that  there 
1,500  persons  in  Cambridgeshire  following  the  oa 
farming,  market  gardening,  and  fruit  growing,  wh( 
mostly  attend  rural  elementary  schools  up  to  11  or 
age,  after  which  no  special  provision  for  further  si 
cation  existed,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  establish 
tural  science  school  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  eleraei 
and  the  University  Agricultural  Department,  supplyi 
of  education  to  occupy  the  years  between  12-13 
As  building  is  the  second  largest  industry  in  the  < 
drawing,  mechanics  and  elementary  building  consti 
surveying  should  form  part  of  the  education  of  ever 
was  considered  desirable  that  the  school  should 
Building  and  Engineering  Department.  But  neith 
cation  of  the  farmer  nor  builder  could  be  compli 
book-keeping  and  other  commercial  subjects,  and  as 
of  the  industrial  classes  require  preparation  for  comn 
it  was  decided  to  include  also  in  the  advanced  cours 
branch  for  Business  and  the  Civil  Service. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  a  ju 
senior  course.  Differentiation  commence 
latter.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  sectioi 
Agricultural,  which  includes : 

Chemistry  with  practical  application  to  agriculture,  b 
practical  work),  biology  (with  practical  work),  ge 
field  work),  elementary  building  construction,  hyg 
surveying,  mechanics  as  applied  to  agricultural  proce: 
matics,  book-keeping,  woodwork  and  forged  iron  « 
not  expected  that  any  boy  will  study  at  any  one 
subjects  in  the  course,  but  during  the  three  years  ove 
course  will  extend  all  these  subjects  will  be  taken 
order. 

The  Building  and  Engineering  sec 
eludes : 

Mathematics,  mechanics,  land-surveying,  drawing 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  building  construction,  ge 
field  work),  hygiene,  book-keeping,  with  woodwork 
lecture. 

The  Commercial  section  includes : 

Mathematics,  English  composition,  French,  Germai 
book-keeping,  shorthand,  precis  writing,  type-writin 
cial  geography  and  history,  commercial  law,  natural 
drawing. 

It  is  wisely  laid  down  that — 

Whilst  no  actual  trade  or  calling  is  taught,  no  effc 
to  give  the  instruction  a  most  suitable,  useful,  an 
character  preparatory  for  the  leading  occupations  in 
bourhood.  For  instance,  no  attempt  is  made  to  t« 
— that  must  be  learnt  practically  on  the  farm  and  it 
life — but  boys  are  taught,  in  the  agricultural  cours 
mistry  of  manures,  foods  and  soils  ;  the  principles  of 
plant  life  and  animal  life  ;  plain  carpentry,  and  how 
a  building  or  carry  out  a  simple  piece  of  farm  c 
Similarly  in  the  Building  Trades  course,  a  boy  is  no 
be  a  carpenter,  but  drawing  is  thoroughly  taught 
in  connection  with  surveying  and  the  principles  of  bi 
struction,  together  with  such  other  subjects  as  will 
of  builders  and  builders'  foremen  in  any  department 
these  occupations  with  all  the  preliminary  know 
training  that  a  school  can  afford. 


ime  table  (appended)  shows  the  distribution 
sets  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  in  the 
l  classes. 
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dvaoced  course  in  the  commercial  division 
le  least  satisfactory.  As  the  Headmaster 
points  out,  owing  to  the  amount  of  time 
ler  the  Board  of  Education's  regulations 
>e  devoted  to  science  and  mathematics, 
;ot  lime  is  left  for  book-keeping ,  shorthand, 
ingf  precis  writing,  office  work  and  corn- 
law,  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
.1  of  school  hours.  However,  there  seems 
able  expectation  that  the  number  of  hours 
to  science  and  mathematics  may  be  re- 
f  the  Board  in  the  near  future.  The  fifty 
given  per  week  to  Latin  or  German  in  the 
tsses  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  value. 
st  one  period  cannot  be  taken  from  science 
n  to  it,  it  were  better  to  cut  out  the  sub- 
geiher. 

sacking  of  the  subjects  seems  directed  on 
les.     Jn  chemistry,  for  instance, 

1  U  purely  experimental*  The  boys,  in  the  elementary 
leas!,  have  110  formal  instruction  in  chemistry.  They 
ubstances,  fijst  by  their  own  unaided  senses,  and, 
e  will  ctrry  them  no  further,  they  are  encouraged  to 
periments  which  should  be  performed  in  order  to 
were  io  questions  relating  to  the  different  substances 
questions  arc  for  the  tnost  part  raised  by  the 
iietvea,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  teach  them  to 
apparatus  which  is  best  for  the  performance  of  the 

uentary  course  h  spread  over  two  years,  and  then  the 
joutie  is  begun*  Alter  the  thorough  training  of  the 
^  the  boys  arc  now  in  »  position  to  read  works  on 


chemistry  intelligently,  2nd  therefore,  in  addition  to  practical 
work,  lectures  or  lessons  may  be  given. 

On  the  good  foundation  thus  laid  of  chemical 
knowledge  the  pupil,  it  is  held,  may  safely 
specialise  in  those  parts  of  the  subject  which 
concern  agriculture. 

The  biological  work  of  the  school  begins  in  the 
lowest  classes,  and  is  continued  through  the  school 
course*  There  is  a  large  and  well* equipped  labo- 
ratory.    Throughout  the  course 

the  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  interest  in  living  objects  as  inde- 
pendent working  organisms,  and  to  study  practically  their 
relations  to  external  conditions,  With  this  end  in  view  atten- 
tion is  mainly  directed  in  the  lower  classes  to  the  study  of 
eternal  forms  in  relation  to  function  and  environment,  and  to 
experimental  work  in  plant  physiology.  In  the  more  advanced 
classes  a  study  is  made  of  external  structure  and  of  the  lower 
forms  of  Life  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  more  highly 
organised  types*  At  this  stage  work  with  the  microscope  is 
introduced*  and  for  this  purpose,  again,  the  school  laboratory  is 
well  supplied  with  ail  the  necessary  appliances. 


Some  of  the  simpler  things,  such  as  reagent 
stands,  are  made  by  the  boys  in  the  workshops. 
Boys  doing  microscopic  work  contribute  to  a 
microscope  fund  for  adding  to  the  apparatus.  In 
connection  with  the  agricultural  course,  work  is 
arranged  upon  the  diseases  of  plants  due  to  fungus 
and  insect  pests  and  upon  a  few  types  of  the 
animal  kingdom*  These  boys  also  go  through  a 
course  of  practical  gardening  and  horticulture. 
For  class- work  boys  are  encouraged  to  bring  their 
own  specimens,  which  are  supplemented  from  the 
University  botanical  gardens.  It  is  hoped  to  add 
a  regular  botanical  garden  in  the  near  future  with 
a  greenhouse.  Experimental  plots  have  already 
been  started.  Gardening  and  field-work  are  en- 
couraged out  of  doors  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  school  museum  has  been  created  to  which 
the  boys  themselves  have  contributed  many 
specimens* 

The  teaching  of  physics  is  largely  experimental. 
The  art  instructor  begins  in  the  first  year  with 
simple  copies  of  plant  and  other  forms  in  outline 
with  pen,  pencil,  or  brush,  and  the  drawing  of 
common  objects  in  every- day  use,  together  with 
the  ordinary  exercises.  This  drawing  from  nature 
continues  in  the  second  year.  In  the  third 
mechanical  drawing  is  introduced,  as  well  as 
building-construction*  The  latter  comprises  brick- 
work and  stonework  of  various  kinds,  simple  plans 
and  elevations  for  outhouses,  the  planning  of  a 
labourer's  cottage,  &c.t  &c.  Much  insistence  is 
laid  on  the  teaching  of  literature  and  the  need  of 
a  good  school  library,  as  a  literary-laboratory  is 
dwelt  upon.  The  importance  of  mathematics  as 
the  base  of  machine  construction  and  drawing  is 
fully  brought  out  in  the  curriculum,  while  the 
theory  and  practice  of  mensuration  and  land- 
surveying  are  taught  concurrently.  The  manual 
training  in  woodwork  consists  of  a  three  years' 
course,  and  is  eminently  practical. 

The  fees  amount  to  30s*  a  term,  and  include  the 
free  use  of  class-books,  stationery,  &c*     I  toys  out- 
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side  the  county  area  are  charged  a  higher  fee. 
The  school  opened  in  September,  1900,  in  tem- 
porary buildings.  The  first  term  there  were  forty- 
four  boys.  In  September,  1903,  it  moved  into  its 
present  permanent  buildings.  These  are  already 
full  to  overflowing.  The  pupils  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  reports  of  the  Headmaster,  278 
plus  29  pupil  teachers.  Ten  applicants  had  to  be 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  Headmaster 
estimated  that  if  room  could  be  provided  the  num- 
bers would  easily  rise  to  380.  The  statistics  of  the 
areas  from  which  the  pupils  came  show  eighty-two 
boys  from  the  Borough,  forty-five  from  Chesterton 
and  Cherry-hinton,  which  are  virtually  suburbs; 
this  means  a  little  more  than  half  the  school 
come  from  the  urban  districts.  The  county  itself 
supplied  ninety-five,  the  Isle  of  Ely  nine,  Herts 
thirteen,  Suffolk  eleven,  and  Hunts  two.  No  less 
than  no  boys  travelled  by  train.  Of  the  parents 
fifty-two  are  farmers,  ninety-five  commercial  man- 
agers, travellers,  and  clerks,  thirty  professional  or 
retired,  thirty  merchants,  brewers,  &c,  twenty 
retail  traders,  forty-three  artisans,  labourers,  &c, 
eight  elementary  schoolmasters.  The  number  of 
boys  taking  the  advanced  course  in  the  agricul- 
tural section  was  two,  in  building  and  engineering 
thirteen,  in  commercial  or  professional  forty.  More 
than  one-sixth  of  the  boys,  or  above  16  per  cent., 
have  been  at  least  three  years  in  the  school,  which 
shows  it.  is  not  merely  used  as  a  finishing  insti- 
tution. No  doubt  the  percentage  will  rise,  as  the 
school  as  yet  is  but  four  years  old.  Judging  not 
merely  by  the  numbers,  but  from  other  indica- 
tions, the  school  has  already  during  its  short 
existence  won  the  confidence  of  the  parents  to 
a  remarkable  extent. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOLARSHIP  SCHEME. 

THE  London  Education  Committee  has  at  last 
brought  its  Scholarship  Scheme  to  port, 
much  buffetted,  but  with  its  outlines  practi- 
cally unchanged.  It  has  been  criticised  from  many 
points  of  view — from  that  of  the  plain  man  who, 
with  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft,  found  that  "  no  one 
who  was  not  an  expert  could  fathom  the  real  in- 
wardness of  it  "  ;  from  that  of  the  financier  who, 
with  Lord  Welby,  complained  of  the  "  consensus  of 
silence  "  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  it  ;  from  that  of 
the  politician  who,  with  Mr.  Crooks,  was  anxious 
to  maintain  the  income  limit  in  order  to  "  safe-guard 
the  interests  of  those  least  able  to  help  themselves  " ; 
and  from  that  of  the  elementary-school  teacher 
who,  with  Mr.  Yoxall,  would  never  be  "so  short- 
sighted (not  to  say,  stupidly  selfish)  as  to  advocate 
restrictions  on  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession,"  but  who,  all  the  same,  finds 
it  necessary  to  condemn  the  scheme  for  the  com- 
prehensive reason  that  "  it  interferes  with  the 
general  system  of  transfer  of  scholars  from  public 


to  elementary  higher  schools,"  whatever 
mean  !  The  proposals  emerge  from  the 
criticism  almost  unscathed. 

Characteristically,  little  has  been  said 
purely  educational  side  of  the  matter ;  f 
no  doubt,  the  framers  of  the  scheme  are 
thankful.  To  conciliate  every  opposing 
and  to  find  enough  wind  to  fill  the  sails,  r 
been  a  hard  enough  task,  and  if  here  ant 
concession  is  to  be  detected  which  c 
defended  on  educational  grounds— well! 
tionists  in  England  are  a  feeble  folk ;  we 
grateful  things  are  no  worse. 

To  the  present  writer  the  greatest  defe 
scheme  is  the  refusal  to  recognise  the  i 
four  years'  duration  of  the  secondary  scho 
The  junior  County  scholarships  are  tenab 
the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  tb 
attains  the  age  of  14  years,"  though  with 
bility  of  renewal  for  two  more  years.  V 
Technical  Education  Board  began  its  worl 
still  entangled  in  the  heresy  that  the  s< 
school  course  was  a  kind  of  ornamenta 
stone  to  the  elementary  column  ;  the  junic 
scholar,  having  finished  his  elementar 
course,  was  to  be  given  a  finishing  two 
the  secondary  school.  We  know  better  n< 
realise  that  the  secondary  school  can  be  ap 
by  more  than  one  avenue,  that  its  period 
the  last  one  or  two  years  of  elementary  sc 
that  its  course  is  planned  to  end  not  eai 
the  sixteenth  birthday.  The  age  of  14  r 
end  of  the  race  for  the  majority  of  el 
school  children.  It  is  hardly  even  a  tur 
on  the  secondary  school  course.  The 
leaves  such  a  school  at  14  years  of  age  i: 
danger  of  becoming  a  half-educated  cler 
to  earn  a  living  by  his  brains,  and  ashann 
one  with  his  hands.  The  more  efficie 
secondary  schools  perform  their  proper  s 
less  room  will  they  have  for  such  as  he 
greater  the  social  wrong  which  will  be 
him  by  sending  him  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  renewals  will  be  f 
and  freely  granted.  Under  the  Technic 
tion  Board's  scholarship  system  this  wa 
Only  by  a  meritorious  performance  in  t 
mediate  Scholarship  examination  could 
year  be  obtained.  The  result  was  that 
schools  junior  scholars  who  had  any  chai 
Intermediate  Scholarship,  and  some  who  i 
were  crammed  and  exhausted  in  the  effc 
them  up  in  a  couple  of  years  to  a  standa 
to  be  comfortably  achieved  in  four.  A  sc 
ladder  is  of  small  use  when  one's  whole 
must  be  directed  to  prevent  the  other  fell 
elbowing  one  off. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  other  side  of 
tion.  Not  all  boys  who  win  a  schola 
worth  one,  and  if  it  be  a  waste  to  turn  th 
14  it  would  be  greater  waste  to  keep  thi 
16.  Most  schoolmasters,  however,  woi 
that  the  first  year  in  a  secondary  school  is 
test  of  a  lad's  calibre.  Let  the  first  1 
strictly  probationary  one,  and  in  any  cas 
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tenure  of  a  scholarship  depend  upon 
in  external  competitive  examination, 
erne  has  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
•school  teachers  because  of  the  avowed 
f  its  framers  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  future, 
ition  may  not  have  been  altogether  dis- 
;  still  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
kthat  two  issues  are  here  confused  which 
ffkept  apart.  It  is  early  days  yet  to  gauge 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  new  regula- 
te Training  of  Pupil  Teachers,  but  most 
re  coming  to  see  that  the  attempt  to  draw 
b  of  the  future  teachers  through  the 
f  schools  must  either  break  down  from 
tliness  or  result  in  the  evolution  of  a  new 
p  type  of  lower  secondary  school  which 
di  afford  to  do  without,  for  it  will  satisfy 
educational  need.  The  bulk  of  our 
d  the  future  will  probably  pass  through  a 
Jpe  of  higher  elementary  school,  which 
train  the  children  of  skilled  artisans, 
[small  shopkeepers,  who  have  not  suffi- 
ity  to  win  scholarships  to  secondary 
d  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  allow 
there  unaided. 

jsirable  provision  which  made  the  con- 
the  junior  scholars'  education  beyond 
in  most  cases  upon  his  declaration  of 
become  a  pupil  teacher  was  fortunately 
uring  the  discussion  in  the  Council. 
ion  of  elementary- school  teacher  is  an 
one,  but,  after  all,  there  are  many  de- 
>f  national  life  in  which  the  need  for 
just  as  urgent.  To  come  back  to  our 
ladder,  it  would  be  disastrous  folly  to 
for  a  treadmill,  landing  the  unfortunate 
vard  in  the  elementary  school  in  which 

',  in  the  case  of  girls  at  least,  such  a  pro- 
:ars,  in  the  light  of  experience,  to  be 
cessary.  Elementary  school  teaching 
omen  a  comparatively  better  prospect 

to  men.  Large  numbers  of  scholarship 
y  become  teachers  of  their  own  accord, 
idency  will  doubtless  continue,  although 
d  stimulus  of  a  ^"15  bursary  will  now 

be  withdrawn. 

q  of  this  ulterior  object  the  number  of 
arships  has  been  enormously  increased. 

Technical  Education  Board  600  were 
rery  year.  Another  2,000  are  to  be 
1    two-thirds  of    the    whole    are  to  be 

girls.  The  Committee  has  to  confess 
er  standard  must  be  adopted  for  the 
or  the  boys  if  the  numbers  are  to  be 

It  is  even  proposed  to  go  down  to 
V.    for    candidates.      The    wisdom    of 

an  increase  is  doubtful.  Under  the 
Education  Board's  scheme  some  very 
ial  found  its  way  to  the  secondary 
ine  times  in  ten,  especially  of  late  years, 
vere  low  down  on  the  scholarship  list 
headway  during  the  two  years'  duration 
>larship.     So  far  as  the  present  writer's 


experience  goes,  quite  one-half  of  the  successful 
candidates  would  have  done  better  had  they  put  in 
their  two  years  in  a  higher  elementary  school,  in 
which  their  elementary  school  course  might  have 
been  continued  and  completed. 

True,  there  is  to  be  a  new  method  of  award  which 
is  certainly  in  accord  with  the  best  educational 
principles,  but  it  will  not  at  once  reach  a  smooth 
working  order,  and  until  it  does  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  waste  of  public  resources.  Not  wisely  is  the 
day  of  small  things  despised  when  we  are  dealing 
with  human  material.  Moreover,  a  scholarship 
system  ought  to  grow  by  degrees.  From  the  very 
first  the  title  "  scholar  "  should  be  one  of  honour, 
and  only  as  the  idea  of  gaining  it  gradually  spreads 
among  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
their  parents  ought  the  numbers  to  be,  as  gradually, 
increased. 

In  the  conditions  of  award  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  educationists,  as  distinct  from  the  educational 
politicians,  have  been  given  their  opportunity. 
The  best  method  of  awarding  scholarships  is  that 
which  accomplishes  its  purpose  with  the  least 
interference  with  the  normal  course  of  the  schools. 
If  the  teachers  do  their  part  loyally  there  will, 
under  these  proposals,  be  no  need  for  any  inter- 
ference at  all.  That  they  will  "  play  the  game  " 
for  the  credit  of  their  profession  ought  not  to  be 
in  doubt,  in  spite  of  some  ill-conditioned  murmur- 
ings.  It  is,  in  any  event,  a  great  gain  that  they 
are  invited  to  co-operate,  and  are  given  consider- 
able responsibility.  The  common-sense  of  the 
policy  of  distrust  of  the  teacher  has  always  been 
to  seek.  Upon  occasions  like  this  he  is  so  entirely 
the  master  of  the  situation  that  without  his  assist- 
ance the  best-laid  schemes  will  come  to  nothing. 
But  very  few  administrative  bodies  recognise  this, 
and  fewer  still  act  upon  it. 

H. 


SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    AND    THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

III. — The  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  the 
University  of  Cambridge  influences  secon- 
dary schools  by  means  of  the  organisations 
which  have  been  created  for  the  special  purpose. 
We  shall  not  therefore  touch  on  the  many  phases 
of  its  less  direct,  but  perhaps  still  more  important, 
influence  on  secondary  education  exercised  through 
the  courses  of  study  which  it  lays  down  for  its  own 
students,  and  the  rewards  which  it  offers  them, 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  the  organisation 
of  the  University  in  this  respect  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  was 
described  in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine. 
At  both  Universities  the  control  of  the  agencies 
affecting  secondary  schools  is  entrusted  to  standing 
committees,  which  at  Oxford  are  styled  Delegacies, 
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at  Cambridge  Syndicates.  There  are  three 
Syndicates  concerned  with  various  aspects  of 
secondary  Education:  the  Local  Examinations 
and  Lectures  Syndicate,  instituted  as  the  Local 
Examinations  Syndicate  in  1858 ;  the  Highest 
Grade  Schools  Examination  Syndicate,  established 
in  1873,  and  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate, 
established  in  1879.  An  important  department  of 
the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  was 
described  in  The  School  World  for  last  April  in 
an  article  on  the  Cambridge  Day  Training  Col- 
lege, which  is  conducted  by  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Syndicate ;  but  the  objects  for 
which  the  Syndicate  was  originally  established 
must  not  be  overlooked.  These  were  the  organisa- 
tion of  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Theory,  History, 
and  Practice  of  Education,  and  the  holding  of 
examinations  on  the  same  subjects.  The  lectures 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  members 
of  the  University  and  others  to  the  study  of 
educational  questions.  On  the  list  of  those  who 
have  lectured  for  the  Syndicate  will  be  found  the 
names  of  Fitch,  Quick,  Colbeck,  Eve,  Edwin 
Abbott,  Arthur  Sidgwick,  and  James  Ward,  and 
the  courses  of  their  lectures  which  have  been 
published  form  an  important  contribution  to  our 
pedagogic  literature.  The  examination  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  (1)  a  written  examination  held  in 
June  and  December  at  Cambridge  and  other 
centres,  the  subjects  being  the  Theory  and  the 
Practice  of  Education,  and  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Europe  since  the  Revival  of  Learning  ;  (2) 
an  examination  in  Practical  Efficiency.  All 
students  of  not  less  than  20  years  of  age,  who  have 
passed  one  of  certain  examinations  which  are 
accepted  as  a  preliminary  test  of  general  educa- 
tion, may  sit  for  the  written  examination,  but  they 
cannot  present  themselves  for  the  examination  in 
Practical  Teaching  until  they  have  had  a  year's 
experience  in  a  school  recognised  by  the  Syndicate. 
Certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  pass  both 
parts  of  the  examination. 

The  Highest  Grade  Schools'  Examination 
Syndicate,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Oxford 
Delegacy  for  the  Examination  and  Inspection  of 
Schools,  forms  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board,  which  is  familiarly  known  to 
the  educational  world  as  the  "  Joint  Board."  A  full 
account  of  its  work  was  given  last  month  in  the 
second  article  of  this  series,  which  dealt  with  the 
University  of  Oxford.  It  will,  therefore,  suffice  to 
state  here  that  it  was  established  in  order  to 
examine  the  public  schools  and  other  schools 
preparing  a  fair  proportion  of  their  pupils  for  the 
Universities,  and  to  provide  a  leaving  examination 
for  such  schools,  and  that  its  work  falls  under  the 
following  main  types : — 

(1)  The  examination  of  a  school  or  certain  forms 
of  a  school  with  the  object  of  testing  the  con- 
dition of  the  classes  rather  than  the  attainments  of 
individuals  ;  the  examiners  are,  however,  prepared 
to  place  the  pupils  in  order  of  merit,  and  to  award 
scholarships.  Such  examinations  are  usually 
conducted  by  a  combination  of  written  and  oral 
methods. 


(2)  The  inspection  of  schools. 

(3)  The  examinations  for  the  Higher  a 
Certificates,   intended    for  pupils   of  th 
about    18    and     16    years     respective!) 
examinations  are  conducted  chiefly  by 
papers  set  in  common  to  the  pupils  of  th 
schools ;   the   syllabus,   however,   is   de 
give  the  schools  a  wide  choice   as  to 
authors  and  periods  of  study.     The  si 
examination  for  the  higher  certificate  ai 
into   the    following  groups :    (I.)    Lath 
French,     German;     (II.)      Mathematic 
Scripture,     English,     History;      (IV.) 
Science.     Candidates  must  pass  in   at 
subjects  taken  from  not  less  than  three 
groups. 

The  examination  of  a  school  commc 
the  form  of  a  combination  of  the  Schoi 
Certificate  Examinations.  The  work  of 
Board  extends  to  girls'  as  well  as  boys'  $ 

The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures 
was  established  in  1858,  a  year  later 
corresponding  Delegacy  at  Oxford  ;  on 
hand,  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  set  th< 
in  1865  of  opening  its  examinations  togii 
facts  may  be  taken  as  significant  of  th< 
which  the  two  Universities  exert  on  eac 
this  department  of  their  work.  The  ( 
Local  Lectures  or  •'  University  Extensic 
ment  is  under  the  direction  of  this  Syi 
lies,  however,  outside  the  scope  of  this 
although  it  has  incidentally  been  of 
secondary  education,  its  main  purpose  o 
the  means  of  higher  education  to  adults 
the  regular  occupations  of  life  is  quit 
Confining  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  op< 
the  Syndicate  as  an  examining  body 
arrange  its  work  under  the  following  he* 

(1)  The  three  local  examinations  \ 
most  closely  related  to  secondary 
namely,  the  Senior,  the  Junior,  and  the  F 
Examinations,  chiefly  draw  their  candi 
grammar  schools,  high  schools,  am 
schools.  The  gradation  of  these  exarr 
marked  by  the  limits  of  age  beyond  \ 
didates  are  not  eligible  for  the  honoi 
these  limits  are  in  the  Senior  19  years,  in 
16  years,  and  in  the  Preliminary  Exan 
years.  The  examinations  are  held  a: 
December  at  a  large  number  of  centre 
and  in  the  Colonies,  and  are  chiefly  coi 
means  of  printed  papers  set  by  a  centr 
examiners.  The  syllabus  includes  all  tl 
usually  taught  in  secondary  schools  to 
the  various  stages,  and,  within  certain  1 
the  minimum  and  maximum  number  < 
v/hich  may  be  taken ,  as  great  a  latitude 
as  possible  is  permitted.  In  the  class 
successful  candidates  are  arranged,  on 
of  each  of  the  three  examinations  as  a 
an  honours'  list,  divided  into  three  c 
a  pass  list ;  lists  are  also  published 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
subjects.  In  order  to  make  the  resu 
examinations  more  fully  accessible,  the 


teachers,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
>les  showing  how  their  pupils  have 
y  acquitted  themselves  in  each  subject. 
I  Examinations  have  been  extensively 
lot  only  in  England,  but  also  in  the 
specially  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the 
ies,  and  occasionally  by  English  com- 
mtside  the  Empire  ;  the  examinations  of 
Slber  were  held  at  places  so  far  distant  as 

paraiso,  Brisbane,  and  Shanghai 
if    Local    Examination,    for    which 
ge  for  admission  is  17  years,  was 

instance  open   to   women  only,   and 
restriction   has  been   removed,    the 

men  presenting    themselves   as    can- 

smalb      The     examination    may    be 
>  of  the  standard  of  a  degree  examina- 

owever,  all  the  requirements  for  a 
not  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
le  passed  at  one  and  the  same  examina- 
didates  are  often  prepared  for  one  or  more 
groups,  under  which  the  subjects  are 
■more  they  leave  school.  The  certificate 
certain  conditions,  recognised  as  one  of 
Nations  entitling  teachers  to  be  placed 

0  B  of  the  Register  of  Teachers,  and  it 
ra  large  number  of  mistresses   in  high 

Examination  of  Schools. — in  this  depart* 

1  work  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Syndicate 
the  Principal  of  the  school  to  draw  up  a 
is  of  the  school  work,  and  this  syllabus 
be  basis  of  the  examination.  The  visit 
inner  or  examiners  to  the  school  for  the 

an  oral  examination  is  an  essential  part 
tm.  The  examiners  furnish  lists  of  the 
gned  to  the  pupils'  written  work,  but 
irts  are  concerned  rather  with  the 
I  efficiency  of  the  schools  than  with  the 
s  of  individuals,  and  may  deal  with  the 
ne  suitability  of  the  curriculum,  and  the 
m  of  the  school. 

Inspection  0/  Schools, — Here,  as  in  school 
fds,  a  syllabus  is  prepared  by  the  school 
,  and  the  inspector  visits  the  school, 
he  organisation  and  discipline,  and  the 
and  taking  into  account  the  aims  and 
ces    of    the     school,    reports     on     its 

ninations  held  on  behalf  of  Education 
>s    or    Colonial    Governments    for    the 
chotar  ships, 
tfiemes  may  be  combined  in  the  case  of 

;  for  instance,  the  upper  forms  may  be 
r  the  local  examinations,  and  the  work 
sr  forms  may  be  reviewed  by  means  of  a 
urination  or  inspection. 

be  understood  that  both  the  Syndicate 
ninations  and  the  Highest  Grade 
xaniioation  Syndicate  in  conducting  an 
jn  or  inspection  are  acting  on  behalf  of 
*s  a  whole.  If  application  is  made 
Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899  to  the 
Education  for  the  inspection  of  a  school 

"versity,  the  inspection  is  entrusted  by 


uversity,  tin 


the  University  to  the  Syndicate  to  whose  province 

it  appears  to  belong. 

The  certificates  of  both  bodies  have  an  im- 
portant function  in  opening  up  to  their  holders  the 
entrance  to  the  Universities  and  to  many  pro* 
fessional  careers.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
higher  certificates  of  the  Joint  Board  and  the 
senior  local  certificates  exempt  from  the  Cambridge 
Previous  examination,  the  Oxford  Responsions, 
the  Matriculation  examinations  of  the  Universities 
of  London  and  Birmingham,  and  portions  of  the 
preliminary  examinations  of  the  Scottish  Urn* 
versifies  ;  the  same  certificates,  and  also  in  some 
cases  the  lower  certificates  and  junior  local 
certificates  exempt  from  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions of  many  of  the  professional  bodies. 

Within  the  last  few  months  both  the  Joint 
Board  and  the  Syndicate  for  Local  Examinations 
have  instituted  a  fresh  type  of  certificate,  entitled  a 
School  Certificate.  Candidates  for  these  certificates 
must  have  passed  through  a  certain  course  of 
education  at  a  school  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  Joint  Board  or  the  Syndicate  {as  the  case  may 
be)  or  the  Board  of  Education.  For  candidates 
who  have  passed  through  a  three  years'  course, 
the  Joint  Board  has  established  a  special  examina- 
tion designed  for  students  of  17  years  of  age.  To 
obtain  the  Syndicate's  senior  or  junior  school  cer- 
tificates candidates  must  have  passed  the  Senior  or 
junior  Local  Examinations  respectively  in  arith- 
metic, English,  a  second  language,  and  three  subjects 
selected  from  not  less  than  two  of  the  following 
groups: — (I.)  Religious  knowledge,  history,  geo- 
graphy; (II.)  mathematics;  ( I IL)  natural  science 
Senior  candidates  must  have  received  three  years' 
education  and  junior  candidates  two  years'  educa- 
tion at  an  approved  school.  Both  bodies  are  also 
prepared  to  issue  under  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions Army  Leaving  Certificates,  which  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Army  Council  as  a  preliminary 
examination  for  candidates  for  Commissions, 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  statement 
that  the  school  examinations  and  inspections  of 
both  the  examining  bodies  are  devised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  to  school  staffs  the  freedom  and 
elasticity  in  teaching  which  are  so  generally  and 
justly  demanded,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
constitute  an  important  means  of  communication 
between  examiners  and  teachers.  The  same 
objects  are  also  kept  in  view  in  the  various 
examinations  by  which  certificates  are  granted. 
Oral  examinations  in  modem  languages  and 
practical  examinations  in  natural  science  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  being  more  extensively 
adopted  by  both  the  bodies.  The  Syndicate  for 
Local  Examinations  has  recently  abolished  set 
books  in  modern  languages  in  the  preliminary 
examination,  and  further  encouraged  the  optional 
substitution  of  unseen  translation  for  set  books  in 
the  junior  and  senior  examinations.  It  has  further 
met  the  demand  for  freedom  of  teaching  by 
offering  to  schools  an  opportunity  of  substituting 
for  set  books  or  periods  of  study  other  books  or 
periods  approved  by  the  Syndicate  as  equivalent 
in  point  of  difficulty. 
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THE    STUDY   OF    TENNYSON'S   POEMS. 

By  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Words  and  their  Use,"  "  Introduction  to 
Poetry,"  "  A  Primer  of  Wordsworth,"  &c. 

(Concluded  from  p.  95.) 

(iii.)  Why  the  Round  Table  was  Dissolved. 

First,  then,  to  make  certain  of  the  facts.  The 
causes  of  the  breakdown  of  the  ideal  which  the 
Round  Table  had  been  founded  to  incorporate  are 
given  in  the  "  Passing  of  Arthur  " : 

My  house  hath  been  my  doom.     .     .     . 

My  house  are  rather  they  who  swore  my  vows, 

Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  own'd  me  King. 

The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     .     .     . 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made. 

They  are  given  again  at  greater  length  in  the 
153  lines  of  blank  verse,  through  which,  "in  a 
voice  monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's," 
Tennyson's  Arthur  denounces  his  Guinevere,  and 
forgives  her,  and  takes  leave  of  her.  This  passage 
must  be  read  in  the  Idyll  called  "  Guinevere," 
and  it  is  essential  for  the  understanding  of  the 
"  Passing  of  Arthur."  Parts  of  it,  perhaps,  to-day 
are  a  little  remote  from  modern  sympathy.  Our 
point  of  view  as  to  the  man's  responsibility  may 
have  shifted  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  the 
speech  contains  of  course  much  magnificent  writ- 
ing : 

And  all  this  throve  until  I  wedded  thee  ! 

Believing  "  lo  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel  # 

My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy." 

Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot ; 

Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 

Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest  knights, 

And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fair  names, 

Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 

Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain  ; 

And  all  thro'  thee  !  so  that  this  life  of  mine 

I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong, 

Not  greatly  care  to  lose  ;  but  rather  think 

How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur  should  he  live 

To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 

And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knights, 

And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 

As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 

This,  then,  is  Arthur's  own  account  of  it,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  indulges  fairly  freely  in 
the  luxury  of  reproach  and  of  magnanimity : 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
Lo  !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 

The  melancholy  music  of  his  regret  may  have 


soothed  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  King, 
long-drawn  pathos  of  his  fate,  as  he  conceive 
described  it,  may  have  been  a  fit  punishment 
Queen.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said 
other  side.  It  is  not  a  strong  man's  voice  ti 
we  listen,  not  a  great  ruler's  indifference  tot 
of  private  fortune,  not  a  resolute  hero's  sup 
to  the  ruin  of  bis  personal  plans.  There  is  a 
peevishness  in  the  music,  an  echo  of  the  sh 
cry,  "  The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  to 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat. 
cordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  ii 
passages  of  the  "  Idylls,"  accounts  similar 
the  failure  of  the  ideal.  Arthur,  it  will  be 
bered,  quotes  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  1 
second  in  wickedness  to  that  of  Guinevc 
Lancelot,  but  if  we  turn  to  Tristram's  own  i 
of  the  matter  in  the  Idyll  called  "  The  Las 
nament,"  we  get  a  view  which  is  very  u 
fixing  the  right  proportions.  Isolt  has  h 
her  lover  for  a  vow  of  constancy,  and  the  1 
of  vows  arouses  a  bitter  retort  from  Tristra 

Vows  !  did  ye  keep  the  vow  ye  made  to  Mark 
More  than  I  mine  ?    Lied,  say  ye  ?    Nay,  but  1 
The  vow  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  itself— 
My  knighthood  taught  me  this.     .     .     . 

I  swear  no  more. 

I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  forsworn. 

The  vows  ! 

O,  ay — the  wholesome  madness  of  an  hour — 
They  served  their  use,  their  time ;  for  every  kni 
Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself, 
And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God. 
And  so  the  realm  was  made  ;  but  then  their  vo 
Began  to  gall  the  knighthood,  asking  whence 
Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself. 

We  read  just  now  the  terms  of  the  men 
of  the  Round  Table.  We  heard  Arthur 
that  those  who  broke  his  vows  had  brougfc 
its  dissolution,  and  here  in  Tristram's  m( 
read  how  rotten  was  the  foundation  of 
which  was  bound  by  strict  vows  to  a  persoi 
lord,  and  we  hear  the  revolt  of  the  kni 
against  the  oath  which  they  had  swore 
tram's  knighthood  itself  had  taught  him  th 
of  vows.  We  hear  it  again  more  passioi 
the  mouth  of  another  of  the  knights,  who  s 
"  The  King  hath  made  us  fools  and  liars/'  < 
cries  in  another  place  : 

Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the  North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn, 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it.     Anc 
My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  Court, 
Hut  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves,  and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own, 
But  mine  are  higher,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other.     And  say  his  hour  is  come. 
The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  lance 
broken,  and  his  Excalibur  a  straw. 

Arthur,  perhaps,   never   realised  how   c 
was  the  revolt  of  his  Court  from  the  theor 
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jent  ruler.  He  never  clearly  perceived 
'enunciation  of  his  leadership  by  his  fol- 
ras,  in  effect,  a  sufficient  reply  to  his 
\km  of  the  queen ;  that  her  sin  followed 
eousness,  as  autumn  follows  the  summer. 
oyson  realised  it.  A  hint  of  it  is  given  in 
foreboding : 


i  the  fear,  lest  this  my  realm,  uprear'd 
■Ml  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows, 
Nit* confusion  and  brute  violences, 
srihdk  into  the  beast  and  be  no  more  ? 

—  The  Last  Tournament, 

tfftin  his  parting  words, 

IvI,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  His  will 
fed  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in  vain, 

which  occur  in  the  beautiful  passage  be- 
1 

[ famd  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
avk'd  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields, 
fet  in  His  ways  with  man  I  found  Him  not. 
—  The  Passing  of Arthur. 

bear  it  again  in  the  final  message  from  the 

1  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

nnyson  reconciles  his  readers  to  the  pur- 
bis  poem,  which  was  to  show  that  no 
A  human  government,  however  perfect  in 
o,  can  bind  the  will  of  man.  The  sword 
nbol  of  authority — Arthur's  mystic  brand, 
r — bore  a  double  inscription : 

On  one  side, 
en  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world, 
ke  me,"  but  turn  the  blade,  and  ye  shall  see, 
written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  yourself, 
it  me  away  ! " 

iy  be  imposed  with  every  ceremony  which 
and  tradition  suggest,  but  the  true  sane- 
oduct  lies  with  each  man  himself. 


Tennyson's  Teaching  on  Law  an» 
Free-will. 

ipil  must  be  led  to  see  that  Tennyson's 
government  was  not  the  autocracy  of 
His  idea  of  virtue  was  not  obedience  to 
lor  the  infraction  of  an  oath  his  idea  of 
ing.  Such  a  standard  of  conduct  is 
)  the  thought  of  the  present  generation, 
eacher  will  readily  be  able  to  show,  by 
evidence,  that  Tennyson's  sense  of  free- 
rather  in  advance  of  the  nineteenth 
lan  behind  it,  and  that  his  poems  contain 
jme  poetic  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
I  independence. 

on  illustrates  himself  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
merely  in  his  verse,  but  in  his  conversa- 
o  teacher's  apparatus  is  complete  for 
his  pupils  with  the  true  love  of  Tennyson, 
has  read  and  marked  certain  parts  of 
moir,f  by  the  present  Lord  Tennyson. 
ice : 


Free-will  and  its  relation  to  the  meaning  of  human  life  and 
to  circumstance  was  latterly  (writes  the  poet's  son)  one  of  his 
most  common  subjects  of  conversation.  Free-will  was  un- 
doubtedly, he  said,  the  "  main  miracle.  .  Take  away 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  [as  King  Arthur's  oath, 
for  example,  look  it  away]  and  men  sink  into  pessimism  and 
despair."  .  .  .  Then  he  would  enlarge  upon  man's  conse- 
quent moral  obligations,  upon  the  law  which  claims  a  free 
obedience. — Memoir  /.,  316-7. 

Then  Lord  Tennyson  quotes  the  drift  of  his 
father's  talks  to  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
the  University : 

If  a  man  is  merely  to  be  a  bundle  of  sensations,  he  had 
better  not  exist  at  all.  He  should  embark  on  his  career  in  the 
spirit  of  selfless  and  adventurous  heroism ;  should  develop  his 
true  self  by  not  shirking  responsibility  [note  here  again  the 
difference  between  this  view  and  that  of  the  Arthurian  one- 
man-rule],  by  casting  aside  all  maudlin  and  retrospective 
morbidities,  and  by  using  his  powers  cheerfully  in  accordance 
with  the  obvious  dictates  of  his  moral  consciousness,  and  so, 
as  far  as  possible  in  harmony  with  what  he  feels  to  be  the 
Absolute  Right. 

At  this  point  Tennyson  quoted  a  few  .lines,  to 
which  the  teacher  should  come  back,  from  the 
speech  of  Pallas  in  the  idyll  of  "  CEnone,"  after 
which  he  went  on  : 

The  real  test  of  a  man  is  not  what  he  knows,  but  what  be  is 
in  himself  and  in  his  relation  to  others.  Then  (says  his  son) 
he  added  characteristically:  "But  don't  be  a  prig.  Most 
young  men  with  anything  in  them  make  fools  of  themselves 
at  some  time  or  other." 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  hinted,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  pupil,  that 
the  essential  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Round 
Table  lay  in  the  fact  that  King  Arthur  was  never 
suffered  to  make  a  fool  of  himself— that,  behind 
the  beauty  of  his  ideal  and  beyond  the  mysticism 
of  the  poem,  there  was  raised  the  barrier  of 
Arthur's  priggishness  between  the  goal  and  its 
attainment ;  but  this  line  of  thought,  however 
true  in  itself,  and  however  valuable  in  relation  to 
certain  audiences,  should  not  be  developed  to 
excess.  The  age  of  the  pupils  must  be  carefully 
considered  in  urging  the  obvious  argument  against 
an  over-cultivation  of  the  ascetic  tendency.  The 
teacher  will  find  a  more  fruitful  source  of  inspira- 
tion if  he  pursue  Tennyson's  own  line  of  thought 
and  contrast  the  idyll  of  King  Arthur  with  the 
ideal  rejected  by  Paris  when  he  chose  the  gift  of 
Aphrodite  in  preference  to  that  of  Pallas.  Tenny- 
son never  leaves  us  in  real  doubt  as  to  his  view  of 
the  true  meaning  and  nature  of  power  : 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear  ; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

—  CEnone ,  142-8. 

These  seven  lines  from  the  speech  of  Pallas 
contain  the  essential  sap  of  Tennyson's  teaching 
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on  this  subject.  They  contain  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacher  very  much  more  than  this. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  lines 
supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  goddess  :  — 

My  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 
Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God's, 
To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shocks, 
Dangers  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom — 

they  contain  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  ideals 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  worked  out  in  the 
public  life  of  this  country.  A  class  of  pupils  of 
fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  may  be  led  from 
this  passage  to  understand  and  to  examine  for 
themselves  the  different  meanings  of  that  word 
11  Freedom/1  which  is  here  said  to  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  pure  law  of  a  full-grown  will,  shrink- 
ing from  no  experience,  but  which  by  other  masters 
and  in  other  seasons  has  been  identified  with  every 
sort  of  anarchy  and  license. 

(v.)  Conclusion. 

The  aim  of  all  good  teaching  in  dealing  with 
Tennyson  should  be  to  bring  his  poetry  into  rela- 
tion with  the  thought  of  his  age.  I  have  merely 
suggested  here  the  outline  of  one  particular  course 
which  may  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher's  inde- 
pendent reading,  but  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
made  follow  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  their  regulations  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  where  each  alternative  literature  course 
is  directed  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  social  and  political 
history. 

In  dealing  with  the  contrast  between  the 
Arthurian  ideal  of  government  and  the  ideal  in- 
herited by  Tennyson  from  Wordsworth  and 
reflected  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  England,  the  teacher  will  find  his  texts  in 
Tennyson's  reference  to  "  The  red  fool-fury  of  the 
Seine  "  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  in  the  passage  beginning 
"  Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here"  from  the  "  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  in  the  con- 
clusion to  the  dedication  of  his  collected  works 
"  To  the  Queen,"  in  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two 
"  Locksley  Halls,"  in  the  three  sets  of  stanzas  with- 
out any  titles  beginning  respectively,  "  You  ask  me 
why,  tho'  ill  at  ease,"  "  Love  thou  thy  land,"  "  Of 
old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,"  and  in  that  note 
which  runs  so  steadily  through  all  Tennyson's 
productions,  by  which  he  distinguishes  knowledge 
from  wisdom  and  bids  us  count  the  whole  of 
knowledge  as  vain  if  unaccompanied  by  the  salt 
of  wisdom. 

For  his  own  reading  in  connection  with 
Tennyson  and  the  problem  of  government,  the 
teacher  may  be  referred  to  the  third  section  of  the 
introduction  to  Prof.  Stopford  Brooke's  "  Tenny- 
son," taken  in  connection  with  the  criticism  offered 
in  the  third  of  this  series  of  articles  ;  to  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Alfred 
Tennyson"    in    Messrs.    Blackwood's   4<  Modern 


English  Writers";  to  Lord  Tennyson's 
son,  a  Memoir,"  passim  ;  and  to  a  chart 
book  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Gini 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Poems  of  Tenr 
Prof.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SECOl* 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  TH 
VERSITIES. 

XII. — The  University  of  Wal 

University  College  of  Woks,  Aberystt 

STUDENTS  are  prepared  in  the  i 
Training  Department  of  the  t 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  Universities  < 
London,  or  Cambridge.  The  work  in  tl 
ment  is  post-graduate  and  the  trainio 
covers  a  period  of  three  terms.  This  s 
the  secondary  students  are  women.  P 
teaching  is  afforded  by  an  intermediate 
school,  by  primary  schools  for  boys  and 
by  an  evening  school  held  in  the  col 
classes  of  which  are  composed  of  children 
highest  standards  in  the  primary  schoc 
work  in  the  evening  school  is  in  algebra, 
tional  geometry,  French  (mainly  the 
method  ")  and  Latin.  Attendance  at  the 
is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the.  boys  and 
the  parents,  as  well  as  the  pupils  themse 
sider  it  a  privilege  to  obtain  instruction  ir 
and  the  pupils  show  their  appreciation  b 
attendance  and  good  behaviour. 

Each  student  in  training  gives  a  m 
three  hours  per  week  to  work  in  the  schc 
is  entirely  responsible  for  the  teachin 
subject  in  a  certain  class  throughout  th< 
and  she  also  takes  parts  of  courses  in  o 
jects.  In  the  chief  subject  for  which  th 
is  responsible  she  makes  her  syllabus,  set 
test  papers,  which  she  corrects  and  marks 
sets  and  corrects  the  home-work,  keeps  ; 
of  the  attendance  and  a  record  of  the  \ 
by  the  class,  she  is  responsible  for  the  ord 
the  lesson  and  for  the  dismissal  of  her  < 
the  subsidiary  subjects  taught  the  student 
work  in  small  groups  and  frame  their 
after  consulting  together.  They  listen 
other's  lessons  and  advise  and  help  one  a 
much  as  possible.  In  a  department 
primary  and  secondary-school  students  ' 
many  opportunities  for  the  two  bodies  of 
learning  much  of  the  aims  and  methods 
who  are  preparing  for  work  in  another 
school.  This  interchange  of  ideas  betweer 
and  secondary-school  students,  and  th< 
opportunity  of  hearing  lessons,  is  helpfu! 
classes  of  students  and  has  resulted  h 
closer  union  between  the  primary  and  sc 
school  students  which  cannot  but  be  rega 
happy  omen  for  the  future  when  teach 
have  become  an  organic  profession. 

The    secondary-school    students    spenc 


i mount  of  time  each  week  in  teaching 

and  in  preparation  for  lesson -giving. 
illy  make  their  own  maps  and  day- 
nd  prepare  such  illustrations  as  are 
The  graduate  finds  that  such  an  appa- 
ple  matter  as  legible  blackboard -writing 
achieved  without  pains  and  that  much 
required  to  make  a  blackboard  sketch 
nehensive  and  concise.  About  two-thirds 

ts  given  are  carefully  supervised  and 
h  the  individual  student — the  remain- 
she  gives  without  being  supervised  in 
room,  so  that  she  may  realise  something 
n  strength  or  weakness,  and  further,  that 
wve  the  management  of  the  class  under 
iral  conditions. 

lalincations  and  future  work  of  each 
■e,  as  far  as  possible,  studied  in  planning 
iof  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  thus  from 
ear  the  subjects  taught  will  vary.  This 
904-5}  students  are  taking  courses  of 
Greek,  Latin ,  French,  English  language 
ture,  composition,  history,  geography, 
jy(with  frequent  excursions),  arithmetic, 
iservational  geometry  and  physiography. 

miy  College  of  North  Wak%9  Bangor, 

irse  of  training  for  secondary  -  school 
nee  it  covers  the  requirements  for  the 

and  practical  examination  for  the 
Diploma  of  the  University  of  Wales,  is 
1  the  same  as  in  the  other  two  colleges, 
,  however,  some  differences  in  detail, 
le  practical  work  arising  from  differences 
editions. 

possible,  the  theoretical  work  is  arranged 
e  the  students  three  days  a  week  in  the 
mghout  the  session,  The  actual  teach- 
led  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  have 

of  a  form  or  part  of  a  form  for  a  course 
of  lessons  throughout  the  session.  In 
ey  have  the  full  responsibility  for  their 
mi  of  the  class.  They  mark  the  exer- 
sy  the  children,  set  and  correct  exanii- 
;rs*  This  arrangement  has  been  found 
satisfactory  than  any  other,  both  from 
F  view  of  the  students  and  the  school. 
Is'  attitude  towards  the  class  becomes 
of  the  teacher  and  loses  much  of  the 
of  set  lessons  given  to  a  class  in  whose 
>  interest  is  felt  by  the  student*  The 
5  to  know  the  children  and  overcomes 
of  discipline,  and  in  this  way  the  time 
i  is  not  so  likely  to  be  wasted.  Divisions 
aken  by  students  have  been  found  to  he 
g  level  and  able  to  work  together  with 
ht  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
ie  end  of  the  school  year. 
jji  to  the  actual  leaching,  students  are 
study,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
[master  or  headmistress,  the  organisa- 

scbool,  including  the  arrangement  of 
ble,  the  curriculum,  classification,  ar- 
of  the  staff,   the1   keeping  of  registers 


and  records,  the  library  regulations,  the  organisa- 
tion of  games,  and  the  various  other  activities 
which  characterise  the  life  of  a  secondary  school. 

In  this  way  students  have  not  only  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  familiar  with  such  routine  work 
as  dismissing  classes,  keeping  registers,  correcting 
exercises,  and  conducting  terminal  examinations, 
but  they  also  gain  considerable  insight  into  the 
whole  working  of  the  school, 

Opportunities  are  also  given  for  visiting  schools 
of  different  types  in  the  district  of  Bangor,  includ- 
ing primary  schools,  boarding  schools,  boys"  and 
girls*  schools,  and  dual  schools. 

An  educational  discussion  class  is  a  feature  of 
the  theoretical  work.  In  it  the  students  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  any  question  of  current 
interest.  Wherever  possible,  specialists  in  any 
particular  branch  of  education  are  invited  to  lecture 
to  the  students  on  their  own  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  the  students  discuss  it  with  them, 

Utrivemtv  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire , 
Cardiff. 

(1.)  Department  for  Women. — This  department 

was  opened  in  1891  with  one  graduate  student. 
Its  growth  was  slow,  owing  to  the  high  standard 
of  academic  attainment  required  from  those  enter- 
ing upon  the  training  course.  That  its  growth  has, 
if  slow,  been  steady  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
during  last  session,  seventeen  women  of  graduate 
standing  took  the  full  year's  training.  Students 
are  prepared  fur  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificate and  for  the  Teachers'  Diplomas  of  Wales 
and  London.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by 
the  members  of  staff,  students  attend  a  short 
course  of  lectures  on  psychology,  given  fay  the 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  teach- 
ing. In  Cardiff  itself  there  are  excellent  schools 
of  all  kinds  (intermediate,  higher  grade,  elementary, 
and  private),  and  of  these  all  possible  advantage  ha-, 
been  taken  in  arranging  not  only  for  courses  of 
lessons  and  visits  of  observation,  but  also  for 
periods  of  continuous  responsibility  and  practice 
in  teaching.  Of  late,  other  intermediate  schools  of 
South  Wales  have  opened  their  doors  to  students 
in  training,  and  further  developments  in  this  direc- 
tion are  under  consideration. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  preparatory  or  lower  se- 
condary school- work  a  special  course  of  work  has 
been  arranged  covering  about  two  years*  Such 
students  need  not  be  graduates,  but  must  give  evi- 
dence of  a  sufficient  standard  of  general  education 
(matriculation  and  similar  certificates  are  accepted). 
Mainly  for  their  benefit  a  demonstration  school  fo\ 
children  under  ten  has  been  established.  This 
school  is  managed  by  a  committee,  and  the  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of 
Education,  One  of  her  assistants  acts  as  head- 
mistress, and  the  school  is  fully  staffed  with  trained 
teachers.  The  students  observe  and  teach  in  tin* 
school  under  supervision.  They  are  usually  pre- 
pared for  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union,     Lust  session  there  were  six  stu 
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dents  working  in  this  section,  making,  with  those 
taking  the  High  School  Training  Course,  a  total 
of  twenty-three  students  in  the  whole  department. 

(2.)  Men's  Department. — Though  a  few  men 
teachers  had  been  previously  trained  in  this  college 
by  means  of  special  arrangements,  the  department 
for  men  was  not  formally  inaugurated  until  the 
opening  of  the  session  1903-4,  when  it  started 
work  with  three  graduates.  The  work  of  the  de- 
partment is  so  organised  as  to  afford  preparation 
for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  University  of 
Wales,  or  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Certificate. 
Students  preparing  for  the  former  must  be  gra- 
duates of  some  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
those  preparing  for  the  latter  must  either  be  gra- 
duates or  be  able  to  produce  evidence  of  a  similar 
standard  of  attainment.  Lectures  on  psychology 
are  given  to  those  students  who  have  not  previously 
taken  a  course  in  that  subject ;  and  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  instruction  in  blackboard 
drawing  and  physical  exercises  when  such  instruc- 
tion seems  desirable. 

In  the  first  term  the  stress  is  placed  on  the  theo- 
retical study  of  education,  and  upon  preparatory 
practical  exercises.  The  latter  consist  of  vocal 
training,  blackboard  drawing,  demonstration  les- 
sons, written  notes  of  lessons,  discussions,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  term,  lessons  actually  given 
by  the  students  and  subsequently  criticised.  In 
the  second  term  the  stress  is  placed  upon  continuous 
practice  in  a  secondary  school  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  the  theoretical  studies  are  continued, 
and  the  students  come  up  at  stated  intervals  to 
have  their  progress  tested.  In  the  third  term  the 
whole  course  is  revised,  the  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  discussions,  in  which  the  students  are  ex- 
pected to  take  a  leading  part. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ROME.1 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  Roman  history 
on  a  large  plan.  For  something  of  this 
sort  Dr.  Greenidge  had  prepared  us,  not 
so  much  by  his  studies  in  Roman  law  as  by  the 
excellent  collection  of  authorities  which  he  lately 
published  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  anything 
quite  so  comprehensive.  And  the  book  is  needed. 
Mommsen,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  is  not  a  fair 
historian,  as  every  scholar  knows  ;  and  much  water 
has  run  under  the  bridges  since  Mommsen  wrote. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  example  of 
Mommsen's  brilliancy,  or  a  reminiscence  of  Gibbon 
but  for  some  reason  Dr.  Greenidge  is  too  conscious 
of  his  own  style;  and  that  is  the  chief  fault  we 
find  with  this  book.  Dr.  Greenidge  is  sententious 
and  over-emphatic  ;  he  appears  to  be  ever  trying 
to  catch  an  epigram  which  wags  its  tail  and  flies 
away. 


1  "A    History  of  Rome       By    Dr.    A.    H. 
From    the   tribunate  of  Til>erius   (ir;icchu>    U. 
Marius,   B.C.    133-104.       With    two     maps. 
/os.  6fi.  net. 


|.  Greenidge.  Volume  i. 
the  >econd  consulship  of 
ii.  -f  508    pp       (Methucn.) 


The  present  volume  deals  with  the  moment 
period  of  the  Gracchan  legislation.  An  admira 
clear  picture  is  presented,  often  in  dramatic  fa 
of  those  stirring  times. 

Whilst  Dr.  Greenidge  tells  a  story  well, 
think  that  his  chief  merit  is  on  the  constitute 
and  economic  side.  His  grasp  of  the  facts  is  ^ 
firm  and  his  exposition  lucid.  We  do  not  rena 
ber  to  have  seen  the  process  or  the  results  <*f 
Gracchan  legislation  so  well  set  forth  anyvw 
We  shall  look  forward  with  especial  interest  \ 
treatment  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  given  fully  and 
rately,  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  firm  *: 
what  can  be  discovered  as  to  the  nature  < 
reforms  and  their  administration  is  clearly  s 
and  what  is  not  known  indicated  as  clearly, 
much  to  have  a  clear  picture:  there  lies 
primary  virtue  of  the  historian,  whatever 
editors  of  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History  "j 
think,  and  there  lies  also  his  danger— for  a 
picture  may  be  wrong.  We  do  not  fed  i 
Dr.  Greenidge  has  given  us  quite  the  true  i 
Gracchus;  Tiberius  is  a  simpler  character, j 
there  is  less  danger  with  him.  Caius's 
and  personal  influence  are  well  brought  outjj 
motives  do  not  appear  so  convincingly, 
was  something  unscrupulous  and  reckless  in  < 
he  could  stoop  also  to  revenge.  He  seems  t 
been  more  than  ambitious,  perhaps  to  haved 
of  power  which  should  be  tyranny  in  all  butj 
Whilst  capable  of  statesmanlike  conception 
was  nothing  he  would  not  sacrifice  to  win  j 
larity.  Probably  his  motives  of  loyalty  t*l 
brother,  and  philanthropy,  were  so  mixed  1 
personal  motives  that  he  did  not  know  whfcH 
which.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  takea 
with  the  Jugurthan  War  and  the  early  careel 
Marius.  Here  there  is  less  debatable  grot 
Dr.  Greenidge  has  been  fully  successful  in 
account. 


EDUCATIONAL     ADMINISTRATION 
THE    UNITED    STATES.1 

THIS,  to  the  "  Britisher,"  amazing 
tells  by  its  title  nothing  of  its  co 
Even  the  bill  of  contents  scarcely  pri 
the  reader  for  what  the  volume  is — a  fascia 
account  of,  and  study  in,  -dry  detail.  Wl 
the  headings  to  the  chapters  may  hint  at  J 
Board  of  Education,  Principalship,  the  C 
Teacher,  Getting  the  Office,  Salary  and  Teitf 
the  whole  work  is  an  examination  of  the  du 
of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  All  the  non 
clature  is  American.  A  board  of  education  nK 
an  education  committee,  a  superintendent 
director    of    education,    a    principal    is    a  h 


1  **  American   Schools  :  their   Administration  and  Supervision." 
K.  Chancellor,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Jersey.    1-434  pp.  (1 
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janitor  is  a  caretaker,  and  so  forth, 
little,  beyond  a  few  eloquent  pages,  on 

but,  on  business  connected  with  the 
*ery  chapter  is  illuminative;  and,  <lif* 
Kir  system  is,  the  book  and  its  valuable 

teach  us  much. 
i  whole,   the  writer  is  dissatisfied    with 
i in  the  States  ;  he  wants  more  money  for 
ind  salaries,  more  honesty,  fewer  women 
nd    a     better     social    status    for    all 

dazing  part  of  the  book  is  its  frank 
dishonesty  in  education  committees. 
ne  will  justify  this  statement : 

llfcit  was  bought  to  give  a  certain  contract,  the 
to  "handled  the  money*'  voted  publicly  against  the 
Xha  was  shrewd  and  safe. 

get  question  in  ethics  whether  a  school  superintend 
t  juiihed  in  accepting  a  book-agent's  invitation  to 
MfaoCT. 

ithor  tells  us  what  he  means  by  a  poor  or 
if d  member  : 

apenly  dishonest  man,  He  is  often  noisy,  he  owns 
lies  exposure,  threatens  his  opponent,  terrorises  the 
principal,  lakes  bribes,  grafts,  gi  knows  nothing 
know  nothing  of  ethics.  He  is  not  common  upon 
duration," 

*  quietly  dishonest   man.     ,     .     Such  a  man   is 
it  until  he  Is  discovered, 
I  unmoral  and  the  immoral. 

lout  the  first  hundred  pages,  dishonesty  in 
ttwnal  is  the  theme.  It  is  a  treat  to  tarn 
hich    might    have    come    from    Sadi's 


endent  coming  into  his  office  for  afternoon 
practising  physician,  a  rich  man,  and  a  washer- 
ng  to  «c  him.  He  called  the  physician  tkst 
j  rights  of  tide  patients.  Then  he  called  ll  Next" 
%  did  not  rise  because  he  was  third  ;  nor  did  the 
i  because  she  was  afraid.  Seeing  the  fact,  he  called 
the  rich  man  rose  and  departed.  The  man  of 
again  next  day  and  thanked  him  for  his  impar- 
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"miis.  Chapters  on  Institution  Life  and  Work. 
M.  G,  Vine-  83  pp.  (Murray.)  w,  fW.  net.— 
tit  tmilabtru  uda  is  Mr.  Vine's  motto  ;  and  with- 
.  more  he  shows  us  his  position.  He  deals  with 
hafitable  institutions,  and  cert i tied  schools  ;  and 
hois  well  known  for  his  kindly  influence  an«i  nil 
Chief  Inspector  of  Home  Office  5ch*>olst  contri- 
There  U  little  that  is  new  in  the  book  ;  but 
n ci  >it rages.  Atl  is  hum  an ,  kind  ;  and  not  every 
with  institutions  has  yet  learnt  what  Mr.  Vine  so 
the  positive  duty  of  seeing  to  the  physical  welfare 
*  of  alt  boys  in  Industrial  and  Truant  Mchools. 
?  is  struck  when  the  author  speaks  of  sympathy,  of 
the  m aster ,  of  t  he  formation  of  old  boys*  clubs. 
light  quarrel  with  the  motto  quoted  above,  and 
referred  to  see  on  I  he  first  page  the  words  which 
m  the  last:  *' In  the  mosaics  on  the  floor  of 
hedral  are  to  be  seen  in  bold  letters  as  one 
e  altar  the  words,  Ckmio,  Sprko,  A  mo." 


(I)  Examine  a  rain -gauge. 


EXPERIMENTAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  A.  T-  SXMHONS,  rXScfLond.) 

Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ; 

and 

Hugfi   Richardson,  M.A, 

Kootham  School,  York. 

III. — Rain  and  Rainfall. 

To  illustrate  further  how  cla*s-work  in  geography  may  be 
made  more  interesting  and  real  to  young  pupils  a  short  series  of 
typical  practical  exercises  on  rain  and  rainfall  are  here  brought 
together.  The  work  set  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  class  will 
serve  to  show  how  use  may  be  made  of  observations  collected 
from  many  parts  of  the  world, 

RAts  Gauge. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  of  a  place  is  measured  in  terms  of 
the  depth  in  inches  to  which  ihe  land  would  be  covered  if  no 
rain  sank  into  the  ground,  if  none  was  lost  by  evaporation,  and 
if  none  ran  off*  The  amount  of  the  rainfall  is  measured  by 
means  of  a  rain-gauge. 

Notice  that  there  is  a  funnel  for 
catching  the  rain  and  a  vessel 
for  receiving  it.  I*  the  stem  of 
the  funnel  bent  at  the  bottom  ? 
Why  are  some  bent  as  in 
Fig.   1   t 

{2)  The  amount  of  rain  which 
falls  in  a  day  is  sometimes  very 
small,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  measure  directly  the  small 
depth  of  water  which  collect* 
in  the  gauge.  How  is  this 
difficulty  got  over  ? 

The  size  of  ihe  measuring- 
glass  is  made  to  have  a  definite 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  rain* 
gauge ;  and  the  glass  is  gra- 
duated in  terms  of  the  capacity 
of  the  rain  gauge .  When  the  measu  ring-glass  is  full,  the 
amount  of  water  in  it  would,  if  poured  into  the  rain  gauge, 
stand  at  a  height  of  half-an-inch  in  the  gauge ;  or,  the  full 
measuring-glass  measures  half-an-mch  (O'S  in)  of  rainfall.  The 
measuring-glass  is  usually  graduated  to  represent  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  rainfall.  If  there  should  on  any  occa- 
sion be  more  than  hslf-an-inch  of  rainfall,  two  measurements 
must  be  made  with  the  measuring -glass,  and  the  results  added 
together. 

Plotting  of  Rainfall  Statistics, 

Where  the  rainfall  is  measured  daily,  it  is  often  found,  in  this 

country,  that  there  is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  weather  from  one 

day  to   the  next.     For  this  reason 

it    is    undesirable  to   represent    the 

rainfall    by  a  continuous  curve,  as 

is  used  for  the   barometer  observa- 

lions,  which  vary  continuously  from 

day  to  day.     The  rainfall  record  is 

discontinuous,  and  therefore  ought 

not  to  be  represented  by  a  continu- 

fc.    a.  ous   line.      It    is  preferable    to  use 

shaded   rectangles,    the   heights   of 

which  stand  for  the  amount  of  rain. 

These   may  be  regarded  as  simplified  pictures  of  a  row  at 
measuring  glasses  (Fig*  2), 


Fig.  1,—  A  Rain  gauge. 
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Daily  Rainfall  at   York,  November •,   190 1. 


Day. 

Rainfall. 

Day. 

Rainfall. 

1    Day.    | 

Rainfall. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

' 

Inches. 

1 

0*00 

11 

0*02 

I       2I 

030 

2 

o'oo 

12 

0*59 

22 

0*09 

3 

O'OI 

'3 

1-81 

1       *3       I 

o'oo 

4 

o'oo 

M 

0*14 

24 

O'OO 

5 

o'oo 

15 

o'oo 

25 

0*00 

6 

o'oo 

16 

O'OO 

26     : 

O'OO 

7 

o'oi 

\l 

O'OO 

;  a*  ! 

O'OO 

8 

O'OO 

o'oo 

28 

O'OO 

9 

0*00 

'9 

O'OI 

»9      I 

o'oo 

10 

0*27 

20 

0*05 

1       3°      1 

o'oo 

(3)  Plot  by  means  of  shaded  rectangles  (Fig.  3)  the  daily 
rainfall  for  York  for  the  month  of  November,  1901. 

If  the  rainfalls  for  all  the  days  of  a  month  are  added  together, 
the  monthly  rainfall 'of  a  place  is  obtained.  If  the  average  is 
taken  of  the  rainfall  for  corresponding  months  of  a  number  of 
years,  the  mean  monthly  rainfall  for  that  period  of  time  is 
obtained. 

(4)  The  rainfall  at  Inverary  Castle,  Argyll,  for  each  of  the 
months  of  1895  was»  *n  inches,  as  follows : — January,  2*83  ; 
February,  1*13  ;  March,  6-40 ;  April,  5*09;  May,  1*03;  June, 
2*64;  July,  5*80;  August,  11*45;  September,  4*53;  October, 
4*86  ;  November,  9*57  ;  December,  9-98. 

What  was  the  rainfall  for  the  year  at  Inverary  Castle  ? 

(5)  The  January  rainfall  for  each  of  the  years  1899-1902 
was,  at  Wti-Hai-Wei,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  What 
was  the  mean  monthly  rainfall  for  January  for  these  four  years  ? 

January  Rainfall,   Wei-Hai-Wei,  1899-1902  (Starr). 

1899    o'i4  inches. 

1900  o'i9   ,, 

1901    1 '68   „ 

1902  ..        ..    0*12   ,, 

July  Rainfall  at  Tcddington  (Thames)  1 893- 1 902. 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


July  Rainfall. 


Inches. 

3*°3 
3 '54 
404 
1  05 


Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 


July  Rainfall 


Year. 


July  Rainfall. 


Inches.       I 

Inches. 

ic6 

1900 

»*43 

009          1 

1 901 

2*63 

•'°3 

1902 

1*10 

(6)  From  the  July  rainfalls  for  the  ten  years  given  in  the 
table,  calculate  the  mean  monthly  rainfall  at  Teddington  for 
July  for  1  he  years  1893-1902. 

The  average  of  a  number  of  observations  of  the  annual  rainfall 
at  a  place  is  called  the  mean  annual  rainfall. 

(7)  Calculate  the  mean  annual  rainfall  of  Cirencester  for  the 
sixteen  years  1887- 1902  from  the  annual  rainfalls  given  in  the 
table. 

Annual  Rainfall  at  Cirencester  (Hooker). 


Year.  Rainfall.  Year.  RainfalL       I    Year.  Rainfall. 


1887 
1868 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Inches. 
21-58 
31  *35 
26*76 

23'7» 
37*85 
24'lO 


1893 
1894 

»8g5 
1896 
1897 


Inches. 
22  '50 
37^5 
*8-Q7 
*  5  65 
34"27 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Inch-s. 
23*30 
28-81 
33  "8 1 
2806 
26-53 


Mean  Annual  Rainfall,  1881-1900  (Bayart 


Place. 

Rainfall. 

Place. 

Inches. 

1 

England,  N.E.- 

England, S.  (cm/.)— 

Scarborough 

27*0 

Portsmouth 
Ventnor                   . .  j 

England,  E.— 

Weymouth 

Hillington.. 

27*2 

Lowestoft 

23*9 

England,  N.W.— 
Seathwaite  .. 

Midlands— 

Macclesfield 

Wakefield 

26*1 

Blackpool    .. 

Hodsock    .. 

23-8 

Llandudno  .. 

Buxton 

49*2 

! 

Cheadle 

3»*4 

England,  S.W.— 
Weston-super-mare  1 

Church  stoke 

3o*3 

Burghill 
Apsley  Guise 

24*9 

Ilfracombc  .. 

23*1 

Asb  burton 

Sidmouth 

England,  S.— 

Falmouth    .. 

London 

24*6 

Norwood 

»3*« 

Ireland— 

Marlborough 

30-1 

Londonderry 

Margate 
Brighton 

«3"2 

Dublin 

27*9 

Killamey 

(8)  Mark  the  above  places  on  an  outline  map  of  tbt 
Isles.  Beside  each  name  write  the  corresponding 
Draw  lines  across  the  map  so  as  to  group  together  1 
having  rainfall  from  20  to  30  inches,  30  to  40,  an 
Shade  the  areas  so  obtained  according  to  the  amount  d 

Mean  Annual  Number  of  Rainy  Days  (Rainfall  0*01 
more). 


Number. 


«5<>— 159 
160 — 169 
170-179 
180—189 
190—199 
200—209 
210—219 
Above  219 


Places. 


Weymouth,  Worthing. 

London,  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Margate. 

Norwood,  Lowestoft,  Burghill,  Harestock. 

Hodsock,  Ilfracombc,  Cheltenham,  Marlborougl 

Blackpool,  Hillington,  Dublin,  Falmouth. 

Buxton,  Scaleby. 

Seathwaite. 

Killarney,  Londonderry. 


(9)  Arrange  the  places  named  in  the  table  '*  Me 
Rainfall "  in  numbered  order,  from  the  greatest  to  the 

(10)  Make  a  list  of  the  places  common  to  both  tabl 
Annual  Rainfall  "  and  "  Mean  Annual  Number  of  Rai 
How  can  you  best  decide  whether  "  rainfall  "  and  "  n 
generally  go  together  ? 

(11)  Find  from  the  table  of  «•  Mean  Monthly  Rainfa 
are  the  driest  months  in  most  places,  and  which  the  w 

(12)  Find  from  the  same  table  what  are  the  dries! 
places  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

Mean  Monthly  Rainfall,  1891-1900  (Bayard). 


Month. 


January 

February 

March    . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October. . 

November 

December 


Total 


Lincoln. 


Cheltenham. 


Inches. 

i'88 
i*45 

1*24 

1*48 
1 '94 
2*30 

2'l8 
2  "32 

1 '59 
2  "34 

1-84 
214 


Inches. 
2  00 
2  "02 
1*46 
1 '46 
i*74 
i*59 
i*95 
306 
1*97 
2'88 
2*42 
a*73 


25  28 


Portsmouth.!  1 


Inches. 
a  34 

2'0} 

i'68 

J'3* 
119 

1*3 
2-28 
228 
2*54 
3*75 
3*43 
2'8o 


+ 


»7't6 
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(22)  Compare  the  number  of  iciche*  of  rainfall  with  the  height 
in  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  Central  Germany  and  write  down 
a  rule  connecting  rainfall  and  altitude. 

The  increase  of  rainfall  with  height  above  the  sea-level  does 
not  hold  good  in  the  some  regular  manner  for  places  of  more 
than  i,oqo  feet  above  the  sea. 

Rainfall  and  Flood. 

The  following  table  gives  interesting  particulars  as  to 
the  rainfall  at  York,  and  the  level  of  the  River  Ouse  at  the 
same  place  on  each  day  of  the  month  of  November,  1901.  It 
will  be  useful  to  try  to  find  some  connection  between  the 
amount  of  rainfall  and  the  height  of  the  river.  The  following 
exercises  suggest  one  way  of  doing  this  ;— 

(23)  Using  the  method  of  Ex*  13,  represent,  by  shading  on 
squared  paper,  the  rainfall  at  York  for  November,    1901,  as 


Ralafati 

2-0                      ^^            nf 

20 

_                                                              is 

%                                 1     -, ,                         \Q 

ts   ■  -                  ,....._.,  1 

A                                                                     y^ 

1               1                                           t2 

■3                       T                                                                         m 

■s 

-A                                         to* 

1*0                                                       -3 

2-EU               - 

rH-"     1 

H      4                                                8 

O 

k-                **3i               6 

-       t      4 

0-8  :                 1 

-            %            t  ■               L            4 

K 

-  ■   4   -,           X 

~  ft 

.±4.1          X    2 

:j! 

.TL_Hfc?                _      S      ' 

0^-k-^                                  ,_Jr4.-.-] 

-                 V0 

.         . 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  9  V  10  T1  1*  13  14  IS  tO  1?  13  19  2d  71  22  3*  24  2£ 

FIG.  5,— Diagram  lo  *how  the  connection   between  the  amount  of  rainfall 
at  Yoclt  and  the  height  of  the  river  Ouse, 

given  in  the  lable.  Make  vertical  heights  in  the  diagram  pro- 
portional to  the  rainfall  (Fig.  5.)-  Remember  that  a  smooth 
line  must  not  be  drawn  connecting  the  tops  of  the  shaded  areas, 
because  the  rainfall  is  an  interrupted  quantity. 

(24}  Plot  on  the  same  sheet  the  height  or  the  River  Ouse 
given  in  the  table.  A  curve  can  be  drawn  connecting  the 
points  set  down  for  the  heigh  ts,  because  Lhe  varying  Level  of 
the  river  is  a  continuous  quantity. 

Y*rk9  Htm*mbir%  1901* 


Dale 

Rniufall. 

Level  of  River  1 

Ou&e,  above  or 

below   frummer  ! 

level. 

\ 

Dale. 

1 

\  Rainfall* 

Level  of  River 

Ou«f  above  of 

below  summer 

level. 

1 

Inche*. 

OTOD 

Ft,  ins. 
Above      0      fi 

m 

■ 

:    Inche*. 
**ou 

Kr,    iru. 

Above    4        ^ 

■ 

O'OD 

o"Oi 

DlQB 

-♦          P.      4  ' 
a      4 
Summer  level 
Below      0       r  ' 

17 

1      »o 

■a 

1      0*00 
o'oo 

n'OI 

l      o"o5 

it        »       ^ 
M         1        1 
>»         5       3 
,1        6       3 

a'oo 

*         0      * 

*4 

0-30 

D        IO 

0*01 

o'co 

0       3 

» 

'3 

3"og 
1       u'oa 

m        6       B 

to 
it 

o'oo 

Above      0       3 

*4 

>6 

o+oo 
o*oa 

n        1      6 

pi        °       9 

\\ 

i -81 

*•          36 
H          0      6 

3 

0*00 
o\» 

<i      0     a 

"4 

n 

10      4 

39 

30 

ooo 
o'oo 

0      s 

Additional  Exercises  for  Individual  Ovsuli 

{35)  la  the  rainfall  heaviest  on  the  hill-tops  or  in  t 

of  your  neighbourhood  ? 
(36)  Use  your  rain-gauge  to  measure  the  daily  smut 
(et)  Collect  sample  of  rain-water  from   a  fotl-pi 

beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  shower.    Are  the 

blade? 

(28)  Experiment  with  flour,  troopodium,  or  other 
ders  to  find  how  fast  they  nil!  through  dry  air.  Use  a  a 
to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  particles. 

(29)  Draw  the  shapes  of  water-  d tops  as  they  k 
dripping  tap, 

(30)  Are  water-drops  ail  of  the  same  sue  ?  Try  1 
too  drops  lower  the  level  of  water  b  a  burette,  and  J 
too  drops  from  a  water- tap  raise  the  level  in  a  measuri 

(31)  Invent  some  plan  for  measuring  the  sues  of  rail 

(32)  Experiment  in  dry  weather  with  a  garden  wi 
(of  known  capacity  in  gallons)  and  a  flower-bed  ( 
area  in  square  yards).  To  what  depth  In  the  soil 
gallon  per  square  yard  penetrate?  How  many  gt 
square  yard  must  be  applied  before  the  soil  is  sattm 
what  depth  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  does  one  gallon 
yard  correspond  ? 

(33)  Under  what  conditions  does  a  raindrop  nan 
a  leaf  appear  to  change  its  colour  ?  [*'  first  a  torch  an- 
emerald  •'*— -  Jfrrjjb* m  .] 

{$4)  What  arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  loss 
by  flood  or  drought  in  your  district  ? 

(35)  How  Jong  after  a  thunderstorm  do  your  ri 
their  maximum  height,  and  how  soon  does  the  flood 


THE   EDUCATION   OF   1NTENI 
PUPIL   TEACHERS,1 

By  the  Rev.  E.  F,  M,  MacCartiiy,  M. 

Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Fi 
Birmingham, 

I  am  asking  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the 
of  intending*  not  of  actual,  pupil  teachers—  *.*.  of  boj 
under  and  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  intend  at  tfc 
lion  of  their  ordinary  school  career  at  this  age  to  o 
further  education  combined  with  professional  training 
teachers1  centres"  either  attached  tot  or  associate 
wholly  separate  from,  the  schools  of  their  previous  ed 

Intending  pupil  teachers  may  be  drawn  from  two  s 

[t)  Boys  and  girls  from  public  elementary  schools 
obtained  scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts),  the  award  of  which  has 
either— 

(a)  Subject  to  the  condition  of  their  intending  app 
as  pupil  teachers  at  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
menlary  schools,  or 

(£)  Free  from  any  such  condition. 

(2 J  Boys  and  girls  who  have  entered  the  second ar) 
the  ordinary  way  ai  the  ages  of  nine  and  upwards,  1 
their  earlier  education  a l  home  or  in  preparatory  scru 

The  purpose  of  my  resolution  is  lo  advocate  Lhe 
the  erdtttary  supply  of  secondary-school  pupils  whi 
have  been  the  source  from  which  they  came — wh 
public  elementary  schools   or  preparatory  schools  or 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  uf  the  Incorporated 
Headmaster*. 


—and  in  this  way  to  supply  the  public  elementary  schools 

certain  number  of  teacher*  who,  whether  their  ioci*] 

t*  working  class  or  middle  class,  have  had  the  benefit  of 

to  sit  yean  of  secondary  education. 

say  here  in  passing  that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 

ia»»hich  finds  favour  with  some  local  authorities,  of  select- 

t  unending  jmpil  teacher*  at  the  immature  age  of  twelve 

I  tie*  to  pujnl   teachership  at  sixteen  :  for+  besides  the 

making  a  suitable  selection  at  this  early  age, 

vc  extremely  wasteful  in  practice  owing  to 

iww.itk  heavy  leakage  of  those  who  ate  eventually  dis- 

eml^t*  in  willing,  or  unfit,  for  a  teacher's  work.     Instead 

i   ear-marking    children    as   intending   pupil 

tilbreirly  age  of  twelve,  I  wotild  urge  that  the  selee- 

tafce  place  until  they  are  fourteen  years  uf  age, 

mhr^hips  or  bursaries  should   not  lie  offered  until 

ige.     The    purpose    would    thereby    be    fulfilled    of 

pftB  whu  showed  satisfactory  attainments  and  fjuali- 

pupil  teachership  to  tide  over  the  period  from  four- 

.rs— the  very  time  when  the  counter  attraction 

in  ess  avocations  would   begin    to   be 

r»e  say  at  the  outset  that  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of 

is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  endowed   secondary 

fir  too  few  in.  number*  and  are  many  of  them  too 

ry  placed*  to  be  able  to  supply  the  preliminary  educa- 

t  ail  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  needed 

requirements   of    the    country   for    teachers    in 

schools. 

ry-school  educ.v  h  must  be  largely  the 

secondary  schools  (formerly  called  **  higher  grade  Tt) 
*  preparatory   classes"   which   have  been,  or   will  be, 
by    the   education   committees  of  local  authorities 
Education  Act,  1902.     But,  as  against  the  local  autho- 
bfrtk  that   they  can  do  a//  this  work,  as  well  as 
endowed  school  authorities  who  think  they  can  do  little 
Ui  my  contention  is  that  the  latter  can  do  a  good  deal 
ght  in  the  highest  interest*  u(  the  nation  tu  dp  as 

m  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  correlation  of 

pborities    md  endowed* school  governors  in  the  work  of 

iry  education  of  every  type,  for  all  whu  may  reasonably 

to  be  supplied  with  it,  has  been  left  by  the  Education 

be  deiermincd  rather  by  concordat  than  by  enact- 

In  any  locality  where  the  funds  of  the  local  endowment 

urinusly  inadequate  for  the  purpose  unless  supplemented 

(raised  by  tbs  authority)  as  well  as  Government  grants 

red    by    the   authority),   the    endowed    schools    will 

tbljr,  sooner  or  later,  be  merged  into,  and  form  part   of, 

1   authority's  educational   machinery.      11  ut  where  the 

t   is   fairly   adequate ,   and    needs   only  Government 

but   not    rates,  to  supplement   its  resources,  or  where 

r*  no  need   at   all   of  public    aid    even  in   the  form   of 

mum t    grants,    the    governors    of    endowed    secondary 

i  trill  be  able  to  maintain  a  large  amount  of  independence 

I I  authority  jurisdiction,       In  the   latter  cases   there  is 
of  their  doing  this  at  the  risk  of  being  ignored  altogether 

local  authority  when   it  sets   up  its  machinery  for  tbe 
*-*f  intending  pupil    teachers,      It  is  devoutly  to  lie 
that  this  danger  will  not  arise. 

In,  the  situation  is  critical  where  the  local  authorities, 
er  enlightened  in  their  treatment  of  the  problems  of  de- 
ity education,  may  not  he  so  enlightened  as  regards  those  of 
dary  education  as  to  see  any  substantial  difference  between 
d*ry  education  of  the  type  which  they  would  give  as  a  con- 
*jf  an  elementary  school  course  and  the  secondary  educa- 
ot  the  traditional  type  of   the  ancient  Jg  ram  mar -schools, 


which  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries  \  nay,  may  go  so  fat  as 
to  maintain  that,  if  there  is  any  difference*  it  is  in  favour  of  their 
own  secondary  schools. 

The  principle  of  the  secondary  school  is  individualism,  the 
training  of  the  individual,  as  opposed  to  collectivism,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  class.  Now  this  %Bat  —  this  ethical  spirit  —  has 
been  infused  into  the  endowed  secondary  schools  in  English 
towns  through  inoculation  (so  to  speak)  from  the  great  public 
schools  and  the  universities,  This  has  come  about  through  the 
selection,  as  headmasters,  of  men  who  have  been  subject  to  these 
influences  and  saturated  with  these  traditions,  and  who  have,  in 
some  cases  for  two  or  three  centuries  past,  been  appointed  by 
governing  bodies  to  the  head  masterships  of  these  town  grammai- 
SChooU,  These  headmasters,  in  their  iurn,  having  been  given  a 
free  Auttd  by  the  governors— this  also  being  a  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional policy  for  endowed  schools — have  appointed  as  assistants 
a  considerable  number  who  have  also  acquired  these  traditional 
character  building  instincts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  head  teachers  of  the  modern  Council 
secondary  schools  will  be  appointed  by  the  Council  education 
committees  composed  of  men  who,  as  far  as  they  possess  educa- 
tional instincts,  derive  them  from  their  evperiencc  011  the  defunct 
school  boards  which  dealt  only  with  elementary  education. 
These  head  teacherships  will,  almost  naturally,  go  to  successful 
elementary  school  teachers*  The  same  will  happen  with  the 
assistantships,  which  also  will  he  rilled  up  by  the  Education 
Committee,  The  Council  secondary  school  1*  what  th*  Edttca- 
tian  CimmittH  makes  it.  The  endowed  secondary  school  is 
what  the  Headmaster  makes  it. 

Let  us  see  how  this  bears  upon  the  education  of  intending 
pupil  teachers, 

li  has  now  been  definitely  laid  dawn  by  the  Board  of  Educa* 
tioii  that  the  preliminary  education  of  the  intending  pupil  teacher 
up  to  apprenticeship  at  sixteen  should  be  carried  on  in  a  secon- 
dary school,  In  which  type  of  secondary  school  can  this  educa- 
tion lie  best  given,  in  tbe  interests  of  that  wider  culture,  that 
greater  breadth  of  view,  that  manlier  character-building,  all  of 
which  elementary  education  in  this  country  so  urgently  needs*— 
in  the  Council  secondary  school  with  its  elementary  education  tra- 
ditions, or  in  the  endowed  school  with  its  secondary  traditions  ? 
Let  me  give  one  or  two  illustrations  (out  of  many  which  could 
be  given)  of  the  working  of  these  traditional  forces.  Take  the 
matter  of  "  sneaking.1'  In  an  elementary  school  a  teacher, 
wishing  to  discover  an  unknown  misdemeanant,  asks  the  class, 
11  Who  did  that  ?  w  and  the  answer  comes  promptly  from  all  the 
class  exapi  the  culprit  Jones,  "  Please*  sir,  Jones  did  it."  In  a 
secondary  school,  under  similar  circumstances,  every  member  of 
the  class  would  bite  bis  tongue  out  sooner  than  inform  on  the 
culprit,  and,  if  the  question  gels  answered  at  all,  it  is  by  Jones 
himself  saying,   '*  1  did  it.*1 

From  my  long  intimacy  with  the  working  of  elementary 
schools  as  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  and  a 
large  experience  of  elementary  school  pupils  passed  on  to  my 
secondary  school  on  King  Hd ward's  Foundation,  Birmingham, 
this  charact eristic  difference  between  the  atmospheres  of  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  has  forced  itself  upon  my  atten- 
tion :  —that  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  of  loyalty  to  one's 
schoolfellows  -the  t*ei&Ic**tp*d  between  schoolmates,  which  is 
based  upon  the  feeling  that  mutual  trust  is  the  foundation  of  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  their  social  order,  and  which  accordingly 
pronounces  a  sentence  of  ignominy  upon  the  informer  and  the 
sneak— is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  code  of  honour  of  an 
elementary  schoolboy, 

The  explanation  may  b*  'lnt  the  struggle  for  existence  in  its 

severer  form*  is  intense  enough  to  generate  an  instinct  of  mutu.il 

distrust  — the  feeling  rhu  every unc  must  fight  for  his  own  hand, 

I  and  wtupet  tj/rtwjtw  AmMh  ;  with  tbe  remit  that  the  demcrv 
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tary  school  child  is  furtively  on  the  defensive  against  his  class- 
mates, ever  uneasily  wondering  whether  some  misfortune  may 
not  presently  come  to  him  from  one  of  his  neighbours.  But, 
whether  this  is  the  true  explanation  or  not,  undoubtedly  this 
article  in  the  secondary  schoolboy's  code,  "  Thou  shalt  not  get 
thy  neighbour  into  a  row,"  is  very  little  known  in  elementary 
schools ;  and  yet  we  secondary  schoolmasters  know  it  to  be  the 
foundation  of  that  loyalty  to  one's  associates,  and  of  that  con- 
sideration for  others,  which  train  the  boy  to  be  a  man  of 
honour. 

It  will  be  an  enormous  moral  and  social  gain  if  youths,  who 
have  come  under  this  influence  until  it  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression, should  find  their  way  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  in 
•lementary  schools. 

Take,  again,  the  matter  of  discipline.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  elementary  schools  must  be  painfully  impressed 
with  the  intense  rigidity  of  the  discipline — very  largely  neces- 
sary, no  doubt,  for  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  such  large 
numbers  and  with  such  rough  elements.  Some  relief  from  the 
cast-iron,  mechanical  nature  of  that  discipline  may  be  looked  for 
under  better  conditions  (which  we  hope  are  approaching)  of 
smaller  classes  and  greater  civilisation  of  the  home  surroundings 
of  the  children.  How  much  help  towards  this  improvement 
may  we  not  look  for  from  a  leaven  of  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  under  conditions  encouraging  greater  individuality,  with 
less  restraint  at  every  turn,  and  where  the  tone  has  been  not  so 
much  that  of  "  do  because  you  are  told,"  but  rather  "  do  because 
you  ought." 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  this:  that  the  movement  for  the 
secondary  education  of  intending  pupil  teachers  dates  from  "  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  Pupil  Teacher  System,"  which,  appearing  in  1898, 
i.e.  four  years  before  the  date  of  the  Cockerton  judgment, 
converted  the  higher-grade  schools  of  the  School  Boards  into 
secondary  schools.  In  those  days,  therefore,  the  endowed 
secondary  schools  (and  a  few  other  public  and  private  secondary 
schools,  which  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  included  in  that  term)  were  the  only  schools  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

To  sum  up  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  elementary 
education  by  making  the  career  of  pupil  teacher  easily  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  scholars  of  endowed  secondary  schools  : — 

(1)  It  will  introduce  into  that  area  of  national  education  those 
old  and  well-tried  standards  of  culture  and  humane  aim  which 
have  become  traditional  in  the  secondary  area ; 

(2)  The  virtues  of  fair  play  and  consideration  for  others  will  be 
more  fully  developed  in  elementary  schools  ; 

(3)  Spontaneous,  rather  than  enforced,  obedience  will  be  more 
general ; 

(4)  Discipline  will  be  less  rigid  ; 

(5)  Freer  and  more  formative  methods  of  instruction  will  more 
widely  prevail ; 

(6)  The  value  to  the  individual  scholar  of  independent  study, 
in  the  form  of  home-work  and  unassisted  preparation  of  lessons, 
will  be  more  clearly  recognised ;  and,  lastly, 

(7)  The  larger  interfusion  and  closer  co-operation  between 
secondary  schools  and  elementary  schools  will  create  a  firmer 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  parts  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  tend  to  dissipate  that  lurking  prejudice  among  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  against  those  who  enter  their  ranks  from 
secondary  schools — a  prejudice  which  now,  unfortunately,  serves 
to  accentuate  the  separation  of  the  two  parts,  and  so  to  postpone 
the  day  of  that  complete  union  of  the  teaching  profession  for 
which  the  full  development  of  national  education  in  England 
impatiently  waits. 


THE  USE    OF    CALCIUM    IN    LE( 
TABLE  EXPERIMENTS. 

Prok.  A.  Senier  and  Miss  R.  Clarke  contrib 
Chemical  News  of  February  24th  a  short  article  on 
calcium  in  lecture-table  experiments.  Science  is  ind 
say,  to  a  recent  development  of  German  industry  for 
calcium  from  which  this  metal  may  now  be  o 
quantities  of  a  pound  or  more,  and  at  a  com  pa  rati 
cost.  It  is  produced  by  electrolysis  in  the  forn 
cylindrical  sticks  weighing  about  a  pound  each.  In 
white,  like  aluminium,  and  it  has  about  the  same 
hardness  as  ordinary  brass.  It  is  easily  turned  in  a 
the  turnings,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  light 
are  a  convenient  form  in  which  to  employ  it.  The  < 
metal  contains  98  per  cent,  of  calcium. 

Preparation  of  Hydrogen  from  Water. — When  1 
iron  gauze  and  introduced  into  a  pneumatic  trough 
water,  in  the  usual  way,  hydrogen  is  evolved  quietl 
be  collected  readily  in  any  desired  quantity.  At  the 
the  water  of  the  trough  becomes  turbid  owing  t 
particles  of  calcium  hydroxide.  The  reaction  is  so  1 
moderate  and  more  easily  controlled  than  that  with  s 
water,  that  it  is  suggested  that  in  schools  it  be  subs 
the  latter.  Moreover,  it  is  an  additional  advantage 
products  of  the  reaction,  the  gas  and  the  solid  hydr 
observed  at  once. 

Synthesis  of  Calcium  Compounds :  Oxide,  Chloride, 
Phosphide. — Calcium  turnings  are  placed  in  the  bulb 
glass  tube,  with  a  central  bulb,  in  the  case  of  the 
chloride  experiments.  In  those  of  the  sulphide  and 
tubes  with  two  bulbs  are  employed,  and  the  secoi 
charged  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  respectively,  a 
next  to  it  closed  with  a  cork.  In  every  case  it 
first  heated  to  low  redness,  and  then  the  dried  gas  is 
or  the  solid  is  distilled  over  it.  The  oxide,  suli 
chloride  form  at  once  with  brilliant  incandescen< 
phosphide  is  obtained  only  in  small  proportions, 
emitted  in  the  oxide  and  sulphide  synthesis  affect 
graphic  plate  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  bun 
same  quantity  of  magnesium. 

Other    Applications.— Calcium,    burning    in    air, 
plunged    into   carbon   dioxide,    like   magnesium,   r< 
oxygen    and    liberates    carbon.      Calcium    heated 
appears  to  have  no  action  on  dried  ammonia  gas. 

Calcium    metal  can   be   obtained    from    Messrs. 
Nelson  &  Co.,  71  and  73,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  £ 
at  is.  6d.  the  ounce. 


OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATI 
SET    SUBJECTS    FOR     1906 

Preliminary. 

Religious  Knowledge. — (a)  Old  Testament  History 
descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  to  the  election 
(If)  St.  Luke  (chap.  vi..  to  end),  (c)  Acts  ( 
end),  (d)  Church  Catechism. 

English  History.  -Either  the  Outlines  from  1066  1 
the  Outlines  from  1 399- 1603,  or  the  Outlines  frc 
1714,  or  the  Outlines  from  1714-1815,  or  theOu 
1815-1871. 

English  Author. — Either  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
or  "  Poems  of  English  Country  Life"  by  George  s 
(Clarendon  Press),  or  Keary's  "  Heroes  of  Asg; 
millan),  or  Macaulay's  "  f  loratius  and  Lake  Re 
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ty. — General  knowledge  of  {a)  England  and  Wales,  or 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  (*)  India. 

Lattm*— "Nepos,  Selected   Lives/'  by  J.  B.  Allen 
utendou  §*ne»). 

tary  Grm*.— Sidgwick's  li  First  Greek  Reading  Book,*' 
I*  Jo  (RfoiBgt&B), 

^  —  De     Mussel*     •'  Pierre    et    Camilic  " 

(grata*,  <    4t  Kinderfreuden  "  (Clarendon  Pre 

Junior 

tatajprv^L)  Either  {a)  see  Preliminary;  or  (£) 

1   Acts  vi ii    xwiii.  ;  or  (./}  Prayer  Book, 

-(a)   Either   Shakespeare's    "  Henry    V." 

Ifidbeth,"  or  Scott's  tp  Lay  of  ihe  Last  Minstrel  "  ;  or 

Stafapeare's  "  Tempest  M  ;  or  (f)  **  Poems  of  English 

by  George  and  Harlow  (Clarendon  Press). 

:h«  \ii\  Outlines  or  Greek    History    from    445   to 

:  <h(J)  Outlines  of  English  History  from  1066-1399, 

question*  on  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  oi  1  ) 

English  History  Jrom   1399-1603,   with  special 

on  the  House  of  Lancaster  ;  or  (d)  the  Outlines 

ry  from    1603-17 14,  with   special  questions 

tjfti;  or  [e)  the  Outlines  of  English  History  from 

with  special  questions  on  the  Industrial  Rtvolu- 

Outlines  of  English  History  from  iSrs  i&7tf  with 

tions  on  Indian  History  from  1837-1 860  ;  or  {g) 

of  General  European  History  from  (095-1254. 

>  —  General:  (1)  Geographical   Principles,  (2)  British 

<ra*   of  (a)  Mediterranean  region,   [&)  Monsoon 

A*in,  {()  Atlantic  region  of  North  America. 

De  Bello  Gallico  IX.  J  Virgil,  Aeneid  L 
pbon,  Anabasis  IL  ;  Euripides,  A  Ices  1 U, 
Either    '*  Bug  Jargat,"    by    Victor   Hugo,"  or    "  Le 
du  monde  en  quatre-vingts  jours,"  by  J.  Verne, 
••Det     stumme      Raisherr,1'     ■«  Der      Dachs 
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A"«*»%-|*)  Old  Testament  History  (from  the 
*nt  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  to  the  Election  of  Saul) ;  (3)  St. 
;  (.)  St.  Luke  in  Gieek  ;  (J)  Ads;  {<)  The  Church 
faism,  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  the  Litany,  and 
tollinesnfthe  History  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

A£Mre.— Either;  [a]  Shakespeare's  "Henrys  V."  ; 
orke\  **  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents'*  and 
eeeh  on  Conciliation  "  ;  or  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene  * 
o  I.  Either .  (a)  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest M  ;  or 
eats*  ** Odes  "  and  Shelley  s  *4  Adonais. '*  Either  (a) 
VUlopia/'or  (tf)  Tennyson's  li  Garethand  Lynette," 
rami  and  Enid,"  "  Holy  Grail,"  4*  Passing  of  Arthur. '* 
-<tf)  Outlines  of  Greek  History  from  445  to  323  I.e., 
t-pccial   questions   on    the    Peloponnestau    War;    (£) 

sh  History  (i.)  1066-1399,  (ii.j  1399  t6oj,  (rU.)  1603* 
fl*.)    1714-1S151    (v.)     ISIS  1S71  :    [()    Outline*    u( 
al  European  History  from  1095-1254. 

I  Principles  of  Geography,  (ii.)  British   Empire, 

Rurope,  (A)   Asia,    (r)    North    America 
West  Indies). 
Cierco,  Philippics  III. ,  V.,  VI L,  or  (#}  Caesar 
Gallico,    Books   LTII  ;    and   also    either     \<j) 
:e>,  Odes,  Book  I.,  or  (A)  Virgil,  Aeneid  I. 

i>)   Demosthenes,   Olynthiacs  I.,    IL,    or    (4) 
Analysis     IL,    IIL  ;     and    alsu    either    (a) 
Per&ae,  or  (*)  Euripides,  AlcesUs, 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT  EVENTS. 

14  THE  announcement  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  take 
over  from  the  British  authorities  on  July  1st  next  the  defences  of 
Halifax  and  Esquimalt  has  been  received  with  mingled 
feelings.  Many  ardent  advocates  of  the  Imperial  connexion 
would  have  preferred  that  British  Regulars  shuuld  not  fee 
entirely  withdrawn  from  Canadian  soil.  The  responsibility  for 
this  step  evidently  rests  with  the  Dominion  Government,  It  is 
said  that  the  British  authorities  proposed  that  Canada  should 
pay  £250,000  sterling  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
defences,  and  should  leave  the  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  held  to  the 
offer  made  at  the  Colonial  Conference  that  she  should  assume 
full  control  and  pay  the  entire  cost."  The  whole  incident 
reminds  us  of  that  historic  quarrel  which  finally  partitioned  the 
British  Empire  in  17*3,  With  what  heat,  even  10  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  to  separation  with  hatred,  did  that  discussion 
Itrad  !  With  what  cool,  business-like  quietness  are  the  questions 
discussed  now  *     What  are  the  reasons  for  the  difference? 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  North  Sea  incident  of 
last  October,  the  British  Government  desired  to  press  upon  the 
Commission  the  assurances  given  by  certain  States  that  no 
torpedo  boats  of  theirs  were  in  the  North  Sea  on  that  famous 
occasion.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Slates  thus  quoted  were 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden- Norway,  and 
japan.  The  last  was  included  for  ohvjous  reason*.  The  others 
are  the  Atlantic  Powers  with  three  exceptions,  vfe,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Belgium.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the 
reasons  for  the  inclusions  and  the  exclusions.  It  would  also  be 
useful  to  compare  this  list  with  the  list  that  one  would  make  of 
European  Atlantic  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
expansion  of  Europe  westward  that  took  place  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  Then  the  list  would  have  been 
Spain  (including  Belgium  and,  fur  a  long  time,  Holland), 
Poriugal.  France,  Denmark  Norway,  and  Sweden.  All  these 
have  had  colonies  in  America,  Where  are  those  old  colonial 
empires  now  ?  Why  was  not  Germany  then  one  of  the  colonising 
Powers  ? 

Tif  a  King  of  Prussia  dedicated  in  the  end  of  last  February,  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  his  house  and  representatives  of 
the  Sovereigns  and  Churches  of  all  the  Protestant  States  of 
Europe,  the  newly  finished  cathedral  fDom)  at  Berlin.  *4Over 
the  eight  giant  pillars  which  support  the  central  portion  of  the 
edifice  are  the  statues  of  the  reformers,  Luiher,  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
and  Melanchthon,  and  of  the  four  German  sovereigns  who 
promoted  the  Reformation,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  the 
Elector  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  Philip  the  Magnanimous  of 
Hesse,1*  We  wonder  what  the  four  theologians  would  have 
thought  in  their  lifetime  if  ihey  could  have  contemplated  this 
eirenicon.  Melanchthon,  we  suppose,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  who  might  possibly  have  approved,  and  it  would  be  a 
useful  exercise  if  our  readers  have  access  to  a  good  historical 
map,  to  identify  the  territories  of  the  four  princes,  to  verify  their 
titles,  and  to  learn  from  some  good  history  of  those  times,  the 
part  they  respectively  played  in  the  religious  politics  of  their 
day. 

Turkic  has  for  some  years  been  soreness  between  Sweden 
and  Norway  as  to  commercial  matters,  specially  as  to  the 
appointment  of  consular  agents  abroad.  Norway  wants  to  have 
a  consular  service  of  her  own  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  sister 
Kingdom.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  is  just  now  acting  as 
Recent  of  Norway  for  his  father,  has  been  pleading  with  the 
Norwegians  for  reasonableness  in  the  agitation,  u  rcgi tiling  the 
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present  situation"  and  pointing  to  the  "great  danger*  involved 
in  disruption."  How  different  all  this  is  from  the  condition  of 
affairs,  even  from  the  ways  of  thinking,  a  hundred  )  tais  Ago,  la 
the  closing  years  of  Napoleonic  rule,  Russia  was  to  have  Finland 
at  the  cost  of  Sweden,  and  Bernadotte  of  Sweden  was  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  Finland,  by  the  conquest  of  Norway 
at  the  cost  of  Denmark  which  had  too  long  remained  faithful  to 
Napoleon  to  please  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  trembled  at 
Vienna.  There  was  no  thought  there  and  then  for  the  wishes  of 
peoples.  Now  we  are  all  sympathising  with  Finland,  and  the 
rulers  of  Sweden -Norway  are  anxious  to  soothe  the  popular 
jealousies  of  the  two  Scandinavian  folk.  Yet  the  revolution  has 
been  "  without  observation." 


ITEMS    OF     INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

The  date  of  Easter  is  of  interest  to  schoolmasters,  because  it 
has  sometimes  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
school  term.  According  to  the  Prayer  Book  rule,  Easter -day 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens 
upon  or  next  after  March  21st,  and  if  full  moon  happens 
upon  a  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  afier.  As  the  moon 
was  full  this  year  in  the  early  morning  of  March  2 1st,  it  would 
appear  that  Easter-day  should  have  been  Sunday,  March  26th, 
whereas  the  Calendar  gives  the  date  as  April  23rd  >  The  reason 
is  that  the  ecclesiastical  or  paschal  full  moon  is  not  I  he  actual 
moon  in  the  sky  but  a  fictitious  moon,  the  changes  of  which  are 
arranged  so  as  not  to  differ  much  from  those  of  our  satellite. 
Dr.  A.  M.  W.  Downing,  the  director  of  ILM.  Nattthai 
Afaianac  Office,  has  recently  explained  that  the  changes  of 
the  paschal  moon  are  arranged  to  hold  good  for  all  longitudes, 
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:  Representation  of  the  date    of  Easter    year   by 
twenty  years. 
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in  order  to  avoid  a  practical  inconvenience  that  would  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  actual  moon.  For  instance,  though  the 
moon  was  full  on  March  21st,  at  4.56  Greenwich  mean  time,  the 
same  moon  was  full  at  11.48  p.m.  on  March  aoth,  Washington 
mean  time.  Hence,  if  the  actual  time  of  (nU  moon  were  taken 
to  regulate  the  date  of  Easter-day,  people  using  Greenwich 
time  would  have  kept  it  this  year  on  March  26th,  while  those 
adopting  Washington  time  would  keep  it  on  April  23rd.  The 
variation  of  the  date  of  Easter  year  by  year  for  twenty  years  is 
represented  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagram*  It  will 
be  noticed  that  after  this  year  Easter-day  will  noi  fall  as  lale  as 


April   23rd   until    1916,  and   that  the  earliest    dat< 
Easter-day  occurs  is  March  23rd,  in  191 3. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  War  Office  has  de 
drop  modern  languages  at  the  Staff  College,  on 
This  may  be  caused  by  the  inability  to  find  a  suitab 
to  Prof.  Deshumbert,  who  was  appointed  by  Lord 
and  resigned  in  1902.  We  presume  the  War  Offic< 
private  recommendations,  instead  of  advertising  t 
and  securing  a  committee  of  practical  teachers  tc 
candidates,  We  recollect  that  the  Modern  Langua 
tion  petitioned  the  War  Office  two  years  ago  s 
proposal  of  abolishing  the  teaching  of  French  and 
Sandhurst  and  Woolwich.  Whether  their  represen 
am'  r_  m  ,  i  or  not,  those  languages  are  still  tau 
Considering  the  poor  display  made  by  our  officers  in 
the  increase  in  international  dealings,  one  would  thii 
Office  would  increase  the  facilities  for  modern  lanf 
instead  of  decreasing  what  few  there  are.  The  Ad 
proceeding  on  entirely  different  lines ;  we  gave  an 
their  new  regulations  in  our  issue  of  August  last. 

II.  Emji.R  Faguet,  who  was  commissioned  by  thej 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  spelling  reforms  proposed  by 
Education  Council  and  laid  before  the  Academy,  is  s; 
hinted  that  few  of  the  suggestions  have  found  favou 
11  Forty**'  It  appears  that  they  have  agreed  to  t 
spellings  of :  chour  (and  its  six  comrades),  of  aglonierei 
one  gt  of  confidence!,  of  rapsodie,  of  ewmener,  and 
all  meanings,  singular).  The  total  number  of  word; 
changes  concern  is  only  about  fifty,  so  the  proj 
phonetic  spellers  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  It  is  tx 
the  Minister  will  accept  the  decision  of  the  **  Acad( 
though  it  does  not  agree  with  his  personal  wishes.  I 
of  language,  however,  the  Immortals  reign  supreme  ; 
appeal  against  their  verdict.  The  question  will  b< 
soon  as  the  official  rescript  is  issued  to  the  school 
throughout  France  ;  till  then  all  forecasts  are  neces: 
to  be  erroneous. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  both  the 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  and  the  Lo 
nation  Boards  of  the  two  Universities  have  inaugural 
for  school  or  '*  leaving  "  certificates.  The  Universit1 
has  decided  to  grant  exemptions  from  Responsions 
conditions  to  the  holder  of  a  Joint  Board  School  Ce 
of  a  Senior  School  Certificate  granted  by  the  Oxford 
of  Local  Examinations.  For  such  exemption  a  cam 
have  passed  either  in  the  same  year  or  in  separate  e: 
in  English.  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  a  brand 
science. 

AN"  addition  has  been  made  to  the  list  of  optioi 
for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  • 
The  new  subject,  "  History  and  Geography,"  is  s 
one,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  existing  ancient  histoi 
history,  and  physical  and  general  geography.  Cant 
take  the  combined  paper  in  history  and  geography 
allowed  to  take  either  the  modern  history  paper  or  tl 
physical  and  general  geography.  The  first  paper  < 
subject  will  be  set  in  the  examination  of  next  June. 

Greek  is  to  continue  a  compulsory  subject  for  th 
at  Cambridge.  The  Senate  of  the  University  has  r 
recommendations  of  the  Syndicate  on  Studies  and  Ex; 
three  out  of  every  five  voting  against  the  proposals, 
taken  was  t  fie  largest  on  record,  and  in  the  case  of  th 
the  Greek  question  the  "non-placets"  were  1,55 
"placL-t>"    1,052.     This   result   will   not   decide   th 


I  already  discussion*  are  taking  place  as  to  the  best 
ce  to  modernise  and  rationalise  the  entrance  require- 
ic  older  Universities 

■■•■k  sr  and  Dr.  Macnamara  have  on  recent  occr- 
cased  questions  to  members  of  the  Government  with 
Setermine  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  cany  out  I  he 
idaijons  of  the  Physical  Detenoraiion  Committee* 
i  elicited  the  information  from  ihe  Home  Secre- 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  introduce  any  Bill 
PI  session  to  prohthit  the  sale  of  tobacco  and 
children,  and  from  Sir  William  Anson  that 
no  intention  of  introducing  legislation 
powers  of  local  authorities  to  enable  them  to 
i  the  question  of  underfed  children.  Sir  John  GotkI 
f*ed  by  the  Home  Secreiary  that  the  recommenda- 
■  mil  tee  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the 
rf  defective  children  is  under  the  consideration  of  a 
amission,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ed that  a  committee  appointed  after  consultation 
es  Secretary  is  Enquiring  into  ihe  question  of 
ftRYi  replying  to  a  deputation  representing 
Riding  Couniy  Council  and  the  education  authorities 
*ry  boroughs  of  the  West   Riding,  with  reference  to 

E-:iini;  pupil-teachers  in  secondary  schools,  said  as 
sympathised  with  ihe  views  that  had  been 
e  deputation*  he  continued,  represented  lhat  the 
present  provided  towards  the  maintenance  of  seeon- 
s  do  no',  hear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
«  them.  It  ha&  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of 
lecondary  school  is  between  £12  and  ^16  per  head 
he  Exchequer  grant  only  applies  to  pupils  between 

twelve  and  sixteen,  and  ranges  from  £2  to  £$  per 
r  were  possible  to  provide  a   larger  grant  for  these 

one  would  be  more  pleased  than  the  Board  of 
1  withstanding  ihis,  Lord  Londonderry  doubted 
ere  was  the  slightest  chance  of  being  able  to  meet 
few  increased  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
itinn  said  the  grants  for  pupil- teacher  centres  are 
The  Board  is  now  making;  a  grant  of  £j  to  each 
Erwbo  receives  instruction  in  a  centre.  In  two  years 
flftfinli  to  £14,  and  when,  said  Lord  Londonderry, 
►pared  with  the  old  system  ihe  aid  given  shows  a 
crease.  Lord  Londonderry  did  not  agree  that  the 
made  in  respect  of  training  colleges  are  inadequate. 
turn  asked  what  assistance  the  State  is  to  give  in  the 
wilding  grants  far  ihe  establishment  of  training 
The  Government  is  pledged  to  the  principle  that 
i  rrutsl  be  made,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
laid  he  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  Chan- 
K  Exchequer  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
le  bras  upon  which  these  grants  are  to  be  made. 

uf  i  series  of  lectures   Sir    Oliver  Lodge  has  been 

0  teachers  in  Birmingham  be  dealt  with  the  subject 
■efcirm>  External  examinations  he  condemned  as 
to  the  teacher.  The  proper  function  of  the  teacher 
ir*u  out  and  development  of  the  mind  committed  to, 
i  apt  to  he  neglected  in  view  of  the  direction  of  bis 

1  an  artificial  end.  If,  said  Sir  Oliver*  the  stimulus 
can   he   found   m   the   subjects   themselves  without 

Kid  competitive  inducements,  it  will  he  more 
teacher  and  taught.  The  danger  of  slackness 
erlookerf,  however*  and  some  exlcrnal  test  and 
iciaro  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  standard  of  aim  or 
ingrJ< 


The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  has  made  arrange* 
ments  for  opening  the  training  college  at  the  Goldsmiths' 
College,  New  Cross,  S*H**  in  September  next,  and  it  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
college  providing  a  two  years1  course  for  men  ami  women 
students  who  have  passed  a  King's  scholarship  or  other  equiva- 
lent examination*  The  management  of  the  college  will  be 
entrusted  to  a  delegacy,  on  which  the  London  County  Council, 
as  weil  as  the  councils  of  neighbouring  counties  and  county 
ighs,  will  be  represented*  The  college  will  be  entirely 
unsectarian  in  character*  The  college  will  probably  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Board  of  Education  as  providing  accommodation 
for  500  students*  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  restricted 
to  400*  Applications  for  540  places  have  been  received  from 
various  councils,  and,  as  this  number  is  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  accommodation,  the  number  to  be  assigned  to  each 
council  will  be  reduced  pm  rata,  The  Senate  has  agreed  to 
reserve  for  the  London  County  Council  during  the  session 
1905  6  places  for  either  ninety-three  or  seventy  four  students, 
according  to  the  total  number  recognised,  provided  that  the 
Council  undertakes  to  pay  to  the  University  a  sum  calculated  at 
£16  a  head  for  each  student— viz. ,  ^£1,488  or  £\^\&^  as  the 
case  may  he,  together  with  a  contribution  towards  the  initial 
maintenance  expenses.  The  Council  has  approved  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senate. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swan- 
ley,  Kent,  again  this  summer,  a  holiday  course  for  teachers  in 
nature-study  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  held  there  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  August,  1904,  which  was  attended  by  nearly 
sixty  schoolmistresses*  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Principal  of  the  college* 

THE  annual  meeting  and  conference  of  the  Private  Schools 
Association  (Incorporated)  was  held  on  March  3rd  and  4th  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  report  states  that  the  past  year 
has  been  a  time  of  anxiety  to  principals  of  private  schools*  The 
membership  of  the  association  is  1,360.  A  large  number  of  the 
schools  have  such  a  precarious  existence,  owing  to  the  action  of 
local  education  authorities  that  the  payment  of  an  annual  guinea 
subscription  has  become  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
Sir  Henry  Kimber,  M.P.,  the  new  president,  said  in  the  course 
of  his  address  that  the  private  schools  of  this  country  have  done 
splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  are  much  under- 
rated, and  have  not  received  the  recognition  from  the  Legisla- 
ture to  which  they  are  entitled.  He  recommended  importunity* 
The  association  should,  he  said,  sit  at  the  doors  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  of  the  local  education  authorities  till  Iney  not 
only  listened  but  acted.  It  should  also  petition.  The  pro- 
posed college  of  secondary  teachers  was  discussed,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  on  "  Private  Schools  and  Local  Education 
Authorities  M  and  "  Private  Schools  and  Parliamentary  Can- 
didates." 

The  Anglo-French  Association,  VEnUtUt  Cortiiakt  oilers 
two  travelling  scholarships  of  £10  each*  The  competition  will 
be  held  on  November  4th,  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and 
be  conducted  by  the  Society  of  French  Masters  in  England.  It  i* 
open  to  British  subjects  of  both  sexes  {except  those  born  of 
French  parents)  born  on  or  after  Januaiy  1st,  tSS6,  and  educated 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  students  or  former  students  of 
Board  schools  or  other  schools  where  education  is  free  or  at 
mere  nominal  rates*  The  association  also  offers  for  competition 
among  members  of  either  sex  at  university  colleges  two  scholar- 
ships of  £20  each.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  on 
June  toih  by  the  Suciely  of  French  Masters  in  Holland. 
Candidates  must  be  \a\  British  subjects,  not  of  French  paren- 
tage, and  must  not  have  been  educated  in  a  French-speaking 
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country;  (A)  roust  hive  been  born  on  or  after  January  1st, 
1882;  (t)  must  have  been  members  of  a  university  or  uni- 
versity college  for  at  Least  a  year.  Applications  should  be  scot 
to  Mr,  J.  Belfont,  Brogtence  Villa,  Melrose  Terrace,  West 
Kensington,  W.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mi.  W.  II.  Sands, 
6,  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E.C,  will  give  any  further 
information. 

Fuil  particulars  of  the  holiday  courses  for  teachers,  to  be 
held  this  year  at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  have  been  re- 
ceived, The  couises  eatend  from  July  to  October,  and  appli- 
cations to  attend  should  be  addressed  to  M.  Marcel  Kcymond 
at  the  University, 

The  Teachers'  Guild  has  now  issued  full  inform  a  l  ion  con- 
cerning 1  he  holiday  courses  for  teachers  it  has  arranged  at 
Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied,  and  San  lander.  The  representatives 
of  (he  English  committee  Info  year  are  in  the  order  of  each  of 
I  he  places  named  ;-Mr,  E,  C,  Fisher,  Dover  College,  Dover  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Buck,  Christ's  Hospital,  West  Horsham;  Mr. 
S.  de  Ste.  Croix,  Christ's  Hospital,  West  Horsham  ;  and  Don 
Fresnedo  de  la  Calsada,  Samander,  and  Mr.  S.  Beirne,  As- 
tiilero,  Province  of  Santander ;  to  whom  (according  to  the 
centre  chosen)  intending  students  should  send  theii  names  as 
early  as  possible. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  on  March  iSth  Dr.  R. 
P.  Scott,  staff  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  pre- 
sented, at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  with  a  testimonial  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  to  the  organisation  and  development  of 
secondary  education.  The  gift  took  the  form  of  a  solid  silver 
salver  with  an  engraved  inscription  and  an  envelope  containing 
a  cheque,  Canon  Bell,  who  presided,  referred  to  Dr.  Scott's 
founding  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  and 
his  work  as  headmaster  of  Parmiter's  School.  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
referred  to  the  advice  and  help  Dr.  Scott  had  given  to  the  Board 
of  Ed  uca  t  ion  i  n  f ra  m  ing  t  he  Ed  ucat  io  n  Act  of  1 902 .  In  common 
with  all  our  readers,  we  trust  that  in  his  new  capacity  Dr.  Scott 
will  continue  foi  many  years  lo  influence  and  help  secondary 
education. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fourteenth  annual  report— 
that  for  j 904— of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant- 
masters  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  association  now  numbers 
1,748  members,  21 3  having  joined  during  1904.  Ten  years  ago 
the  membership  was  only  492,  M  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  association  will  he  soon  really  representative  of 
assistant -masiers  in  every  grarle  of  secondary  school.  More 
attention >  we  are  glad  to  notice,  was  given  in  1904  to  education 
itself,  a*  subject  the  importance  of  which  should  appeal  with 
unique  force  to  schoolmasters.  The  outside  world  and  adminis- 
trative authorities  are  likely  lo  regard  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion much  more  sympathetically  when  they  find  that  the 
energies  of  the  members  are  devoted  most  largely  lo  the 
improvement  of  educational  methods,  and  not,  as  has  been 
often  the  case  in  recent  years,  to  prolonged  discussions  of  mere 
personal  professional  matters  which,  from  a  national  point  of 
view  at  least,  are  of  minor  importance.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  congratulate  the  association  on  a  good  year's  work, 

Thk  Modern  Language  Association  has  divided  its  publica- 
tion into  two  parts.  Up  to  now  the  Modem  Language 
Qttarttrly,  first  under  the  edilorship  of  Dr.  Heath,  and  subse- 
quently of  Mr-  Greg,  endeavoured  to  supply  two  needs,  and 
succeeded  in  satisfying  neiiher  the  scholars  nor  the  teachers. 
A  quarterly  I  hat  appeared  Ihree  times  a  year  could  not  expect 
to  be  of  much  use  to  teachers  for  correspondence  ur  queries, 
while  several  schnlars  would  not  patronise  a  journal  that  was 
not  devoted  wholly  to  their  interests,  Therefore  it  was 
determined,  after  much  discussion,  to  separate  the  old  Quarterly 


into  I  wo  — the  one  to  be  devoled  10  scholarship,  and 
to  do  for  modem  languages  what  the  Classical  Revie 
English  Histcrieal  Review  do  for  other  subjects, 
secured  Dr.  J.  G.  Robertson  as  editor,  and  w 
shortly.  The  second  is  to  be  solely  devoted  to  tc 
of  teachers. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  second  pa 
is  entitled  Medtrn  Language  Teaching ,  and  is  pu 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black.  The  magazine  is  editt 
Walter  Rippmann,  so  that  teachers  of  French  and  G 
be  sure  of  finding  in  its  pages  everything  of  impoi 
cerning  modern  methods  of  teaching  their  langua| 
Rippmann  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  Mr,  F,  B. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Edwards,  Mr.  E.  L.  Milner -Barry,  at 
Somerville,  who  will  act  as  as  advisory  committee. 
sine  runs  to  thirty- two  pages,  and  the  price  of  ca< 
is  sixpence.  We  wish  the  youngest  of  our  cont 
every  success  and  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  announced  that  in 
additions  will  be  made  to  the  suras  payable  as  grant: 
regulations  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupil  t 

1,  An  addition  of  £$  to  the  rate  of  grant  payable  ua 
of  the  "  Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Trainitt 
Teachers,  IO03/'  on  account  of  each  pupil  1  cache 
and  instructed  under  the  conditions  laid  down.  1 
which  grant  will  be  payable  will  therefore  be  £h  insu 

2.  (i.)  An  addition  of  £z  to  the  rate  of  grant  pay: 
Art.  28  (lit.)  of  the  same  regulations,  and  (ii.)  an  1 
£1  10s.  to  the  rate  of  grant  payable  under  Art.  28 
"  Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training 
Teachers*  1904.'*  This  will  have  the  effect  of  incr 
rale  of  grant  payable  on  account  of  pupil  teachers  no 
in  a  recognised  centre  to  £4  both  for  the  period  from 
tojulyjist,  1904,  and  for  the  period  from  August 
lo  July  31st,  1905- 

An  Inter- Departmental  Committee  has  been  appoi 
ascertain  and  report  on  what  is  now  being  done,  ant 
result,  in  respect  of  medical  inspection  of  chi hirer 
elementary  schools;  {»,)  and  further,  to  inquir 
methods  employed,  the  sums  expended,  and  the  reli 
Vimous  voluntary  agencies  for  the  provision  of  meals 
at  public  elementary  schuols,  and  to  report  whether  t 
character  could  be  better  organised,  without  any  charj 
funds,  both  generally  and  with  special  regard  to  cht 
though  not  defective,  are  from  malnutrition  below  t 
standard.  The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  H.  W.  S 
C  B.t  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  { 
Dr.  H.  f.  Parsons,  assistant  medical  officer  under 
Government  Board  ;  Mr.  C.  Jackson,  chief  inspet 
mentary  schools ;  the  Hon.  Maude  Lawrence,  ch 
inspector  ;  and  Mr.  K.  Walrond,  senior  examiner  0 
of  Education,  with  Mr.  E.  1 L  Pelham  as  Secretary, 

Mr.    Charles   Godfrey,    assistant-master    at 
College,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  R 
College,  Osborne,  in  succession  to  Mr,  C-  E.  Ashfor- 
be  transferred  to  the  Rival  Naval  College,  Dartmou 

SCOTTISH. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B,,  since  demit  ting  0 
close  of  last  year,  has  been  making  a  triumph 
through  the  country  he  has  served  so  long  and  sn 
long  series  of  complimentary  functions  that  have  r 
progress  culminated  in  a  great  public  banquet  g 
honour  in  the  Caledonian  Station  Hotel,  Edii 
educational  bodies  and  by  the  Municipal   and  Cuui 


s.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  occupied  the  chair,  and  in 
t  of  the  evening,  said  that  it  was  just  thirty-six 
Henry  Craik  and  he  first  foregathered  in  the 
dl  ol  BalKol,  and  he  remembered  well  that  he  looked 
ir  guest  with  the  respect  that  was  due  from  a  freshman 
ur  member  of  hi*  college.  Since  that  lime  he  had  met 
n  in  many  capacities ,  and  the  feeling  of  these  early 
hd  continued  to  mark  all  their  relations  ever  since. 
p?  Coik  hud  been  a  distinguished  mem  her  of  that  great 

Kof   which    it   was  an  honourable   tradition   that 
parties  of  the  State  with  equal  zeal  and  fidelity, 
former   chiefs,    if  (hey    were   able    to  he  present 
thou  would    testify   to   the   unvarying    devotion    with 
met    all    their   demands,  and   would    willingly 
much  of  the  credit  for  any  success   that  had 

■Y  CbaIk,  who  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
ply,  was  in  a  delightfully  reminiscent  mood, 
charming  sketches  of  the  university  life  of 
Oxford  of  forty  years  ago*  Referring  to  his 
*aid  <hai  the  Department  of  which  he  had  been 
[thief  had  come  in  for  much  criticism,  but  on  the  whole 
vtoxnt  of  State  had  received  more  kindly  consideration 
I* generous  recognition.  Upon  the  relations  between 
Dai  chief  and  his  subordinates  in  the  permanent  service 
id  Ihe  smooth  working  of  the  whole  legislative  machine, 
wn  experience  was  that  these  relations  had  been  among 
f  pleasant  of  his  life.  The  first  brings  to  admimstra- 
ouUook  gained  in  ihe  free  arena  of  politics  and  in 
rog  air  of  public  life.  The  other  brings  technical 
*e,  and  the  fruit  of  careful  *tudy  of  administrative 
Their  opinions  might  not  always  coincide,  but  when 
is  absolute  mutual  confidence  between  them,  all 
I  might  be  overcome, 

COTT  Dickson,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  introducing 
Scottish  Education  Bill,  explained  that  in  its  main 
it  represented  font  year's  Bill  as  amended  during  the 
e  stage.  The  '*  county  district  "  will  still  remain  the 
al  unit,  but  increased  power  of  combining  or  dividing 
net  is  granted  under  the  new  provisions.  The  nnly 
lory  clause  in  the  Bill  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
ml  It  is  proposed  that  the  existing  debt,  so  far  as  it 
i  capital   expenditure  on  buildings,    shall   be   divided 

portions.  Capital  expenditure  on  the  buildings  and 
ugher  class  schools  will  lie  a  charge  on  the  whole 
pttile  the  capital  expenditure  in  elementary  schools, 
uing   and   future,   will    be  a  charge   on    each  parish* 

thus  set  up  at  once  the  vicious  system  of  differential 
rich  «  already  the  cause  of  so  much  Trie!  ion  between 
K  parishes.  To  make  the  parish  the  unit  of  taxation 
(Mary  schools,  and  the  district  the  unit  for  secondary 
is  to  emphasise  the  cleavage  between  the  Lwo  stages  of 
i  and  to  complicate  needlessly  the  financial  operations 
•ards.  The  new  Bill  was  expected  to  make  clear 
tial  unity  of  all  grades  of  education,  and  the  appear- 
i  clause  so  diametrically  opposed  to  that  principle  is  a 
iUaptKuntment  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.     The 

of  the  Bill  are  by  no  means  promising.  The  general 
outlook  is  uncertain  in  the  extreme,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
i  following  the  Lord  Advocate,  was  by  no  means 
\n    hi*  welcome    of  the    measure,  and  suggested    not 

that  he  and  his  friends  would  try  to  make  the  parish 
uinislratioQ  as  well  as  of  taxation.     Nous  vernms. 


report  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  which    has    jimt 
ins  no  distinctly  new  features,  but  reveals  the 


most  gratifying  progress  along  the  lines  that  have  in  previous 
years  been  Laid  down.  The  grants  for  buildings  and  permanent 
equipment  in  the  different  universities  amounted  to  ,£20,146. 
The  trustees  expect  to  find,  at  their  next  quinquennial  dis- 
tribution, that  the  more  clamant  needs  for  new  buildings  have 
been  satisfied,  and  they  then  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
foremost  place  to  the  claims  of  endowments  for  teaching 
purposes,  as  they  fully  recognise  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
teaching  staff  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  scheme  of 
endowment  sf  post-graduate  study  and  research  has  entered 
upon  its  second  year,  and  while  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  express 
an  absolute  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  Trust's  operations,  ihe 
governors  are  satisfied  from  the  report  of  their  examiners  that 
much  valuable  work  is  being  done.  Applications  for  fellow- 
ships,  scholarships,  and  grants  for  the  session  1905-6  should  be 
lodged  on  or  before  May  1st  with  the  Secretary  to  theTru^t, 
from  whom  application  forms  and  regulations  can  be  obtained. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Trust's  work— the 
payment  of  class  fees —little  discretion  is  left  to  the  Trustees,  and 
there  is  little  room  for  the  development  of  a  policy.  But  the 
restriction  of  the  numlwr  of  classes  that  a  student  can  take  in 
any  year,  and  the  increase  in  the  standard  of  preliminary 
education  required  from  medical  beneficiaries,  prove  that  the 
committee  responsible  for  this  department  are  not  mere  di*. 
tributors  nf  funds,  but,  so  far  a*  the  conditions  permit,  have  in 
view  a  definite  educational  policy.  The  total  expenditure  on 
this  side  for  the  year  ending  December,  19041  waS  ^45i9°3i 
representing  the  class  fees  of  4*910  students.  Compared  with 
previous  years  there  is  an  increase  all  round — in  the  amount  of 
fees  paid,  m  the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  in  the  average  fee 
paid  per  student.  But  the  slight  increase  of  forty-three  in  the 
number  of  beneficiaries,  and  of  £290  in  the  amount  of  fees  paid 
for  the  current  session,  leads  the  Trustees  to  conclude  that  the 
limit  of  expenditure  under  this  head  has  now  been  reached. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  has  issued  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment dealing  with  the  new  minute  on  ihe  training  of  teachers. 
The  Institute,  while  heartily  approving  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  new  minute,  suggests  certain  amendments  which,  in  it* 
opinion,  would  lead  to  substantial  improvement  up«n  its  present 
terms.  Strong  objection  is  taken  to  that  part  of  the  minute 
which  provides  for  the  institution  of  "subsidiary  courses  >-f 
training  at  approved  centres  in  connection  with  a  secondary  M 
higher  grade  school."  This  clause,  it  is  held;  might  lead  to  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  main  principle  of  the  new  scheme,  vi*., 
to  bring  the  training  of  teachers  into  close  connection  with 
university  organisation,  and  might  result  in  a  more  absolute 
separation  from  university  life  than  exists  even  under  present 
conditions,  The  Institute  further  considers  that  the  university  ele- 
ment on  the  new  committees  should  be  subsiani rally  increased, 
and  should  include  representatives  from  the  Senate,  the  Uni- 
versity Court,  and  the  University  General  Council-  In  view  of  the 
desire  to  have  a  closer  organic  connection  between  the  training 
of  teachers  and  the  universities,  it  is  certainly  a  serious  blot  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new  committees  that  the  university  element 
is  hopelessly  outnumbered  by  the  school-board  element. 
Before  the  new  minute  receives  its  final  form  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  balance  will  be  somewhat  redressed  in  favour  of  greatly 
increased  university  representation. 

Prof.  Uakkixh,  Edinburgh  University,  delivered  a 
valuable  address  to  the  Association  of  Secondary  Teachers  on 
the  *l  Reform  of  the  Arts  Curriculum  of  the  Scotlish  Uni- 
versities.** The  present  preliminary  examination,  according  <-* 
Prof.  Darroch,  is  constructed  on  too  rigid  lines.  When  drawn 
up,   some  of  the  subjects  now  included  in  the  Arts  curriculum 
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were  not  then  taught  in  the  universities,  and  however  well 
adapted  it  was  for  the  conditions  that  then  existed,  it  was  based 
on  far  too  narrow  a  foundation  to  suit  the  varied  curriculum  of 
a  satisfactory  Arts  course.  Coming  to  a  consideration  of  the 
regulations  for  the  M.A.  degree,  he  showed  that  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  degree  could  now  be  obtained  was  almost 
infinite.  He  thought  that  the  old  Arts  degree  with  all  its 
limitations  was  of  greater  educational  value  than  the  "  hotch- 
potch'1 courses  taken  by  students  of  the  present  day.  The 
address,  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Thin,  of  Edinburgh, 
contains  also  an  able  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers,  and  is  specially  valuable  in  view 
of  the  recent  minute. 


IRISH. 

Trinity  Coli.su t  has  published  the  following  new  regu- 
ations  with  reference  to  its  entrance  examination.  In  place  of 
the  usual  entrance  examination  students  who  desire  to  matricu- 
late and  have  passed  either  the  senior  or  middle-grade 
examination  of  the  Intermediate  Board  may  offer  to  the  senior 
lecturer  the  marks  obtained  in  the  following  subjects: — (i) 
arithmetic  and  algebra;  (a)  Euclid;  (3)  Latin;  (4)  either 
Greek,  French,  or  German  ;  (5)  Latin  composition  ;  (6)  English 
composition  ;  (7)  modern  history  and  geography.  Students  who 
have  not  pasted  in  any  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  can  do  so 
at  any  entrance  examination  in  Trinity  College,  and  may  then 
matriculate  without  having  again  to  qualify  in  the  remaining 
subjects*  If  this  proposal  is  merely  intended  as  a  slight  effort 
to  co-ordinate  secondary  and  university  education,  there  is 
nothing  to  urge  against  it ;  but  the  impression  has  been  created 
that  the  Hoard  of  Trinity  College  is  trying  to  induce  students  of 
the  middle-grade  age— that  is,  as  a  rule,  under  seventeen  years 

to  enter  the  university,  and  against  this  the  schools  have 
entered  a  strong  protest,  a*  tending  to  lower  the  university 
standard  and  to  attract  immature  pupils  away  from  school  into 
college.  The  Board  should  make  its  position  clear  on  this 
point  and  remove  the  misunderstanding,  if  such  there  be. 

Tiik  Irish  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  candidate 
Graduates  discloses,  in  its  annual  report  for  1904,  a  record  of  a 
year's  useful  wurk.  In  April  last  a  memorial  was  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  University  College  asking  that  all  lectures  given 
in  the  college  by  the  Fellows  of  the  R.U.I,  should  be  open  to 
women  students  of  the  Royal  University.  In  June  a  memorial 
was  addtessed  to  the  late  Chief  Secretary  begging  that  in  any 
settlement  of  the  university  question  all  teaching  by  Fellows 
should  be  open  to  women,  and  a  similar  memorial  was  also 
addressed  lo  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University.  Another 
memorial  **<  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  in 
November,  asking  them  to  provide  practical  instruction  in  edu- 
cati.MS  tor  secondary  teachers  ;  to  thts  an  informal  but  favourable 
teplv  was  received  from  the  Provost.  The  president*  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Peitas:  have  also  been  inter- 
viewed on  the  same  subject.  The  Intermediate  Board  has  been 
asked  to  reconsider  their  rule  :ha:  no  Teacher  in  any  Inter- 
mediate school  can  act  as  examiner  under  the  Kvard.  A*ter  the 
adoption  o:  the  report  an  in  foe  acta  I  di>cus>ion  ;cok  p'ace  v>r 
ie$%.sUa:!oii  an\i  training  for  secondary  teache:s  in  Ireland  and 
on  the  best  methods  o*  improving  the  position  or  assistant - 
nmtresscs  »n  •ntetmeviiate  schools. 

On  Kebru*nr  -*»*i  a  tneer.r*;  or"  the  Debits  £J-va:ioc 
Society  was  heid  at  the  Royal  LXiNin  Society's  roocis,  Mr 
la«»es  HegaKw  presxJee\  in  the  chiir  A  paper  ^c  **  Hock 
I  esso**s %%  was  read  bv  Mws  Scarier: . 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ag 
Technical  Instruction  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  % 
made  his  usual  statement.  In  reference  to  agric 
tion,  he  said  that  they  had  now  arrived  at  a  well 
in  their  practical  programme.  Complaints  had  be 
their  policy,  but  those  counties  who  were  fortuns 
get  fully  trained  men  in  the  early  years  of  the  De 
now  entered  on  the  second  stage  of  their  progran 
made  provision  for  the  systematic  instruction  of 
farmers.  Sixteen  agricultural  schools  and  classe 
session  in  nine  counties,  attended  by  some  300  st 
country  and  the  Department  are  now  ready  for  ra 
and  next  year  will  probably  see  a  great  increase  in 
for  systematic  agricultural  instruction.  Four  ag 
dons  have  been  acquired,  one  in  each  province,  a 
co.  Wicklow,  Ballyhaise  in  co.  Cavan,  Athenry  in 
and  Clonakilty  in  co.  Cork,  which  will  serve  as  g< 
for  practical  advice,  information,  and  help  to  farn 
connection  the  advice  given  to  the  public  by  Dr 
new  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  in 
technical  instruction,  should  be  taken  to  heart, 
struction  cannot  be  given  in  a  few  hours  or  in 
Ars  longa.  It  is  a  standing  difficulty  that  parents 
think  that  they  ought,  after  a  few  months'  instruct 
in  the  way  of  earning  what  is  called  "  big  money.7 

At  the  Rathmines  School  of  Commerce  two  s 
ten  lectures,  are  being  given  on  railway  economics 
interest  is  imparted  to  these  lectures,  since,  altl 
courses  have  been  given  in  the  London  School  c 
they  are  the  first  ever  given  in  Ireland.  One  sen 
Mr.  J.  E.  Leggatt,  of  the  Midland  and  Great  \V« 
on  the  Business  of  Railway  Companies  with  the  B 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  the  Houses  of  Pa 
the  other  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  C.  H.  Oldham 
Economics,  including  the  Economic  Theory  of  Ra 

A  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  Fe 
Rotunda,  Dublin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gael 
protest  against  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  Britisl 
regards  Irish  education  in  general,  and  the  teachir 
language  in  particular.  The  chief  interest  lay 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  Irish  primary -school  u 
average  salary  for  a  principal  teacher  of  an  Irish  & 
male  teacher  ^lOCs  for  a  woman  ^,85  ;  for  assistan 
a  male  ^70,  for  a  woman  £$7.  In  England  the 
principal  male  teacher  is  £151,  and  in  Scotland  < 
same  time  over  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  teachers  hai 
cannot  rise  beyond  from  £44  to  £S6  a  y 
Finlay  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  dimculties  axe 
multiplication  of  schools  in  villages  beyond  a 
bounds.  For  example,  there  is  a  village  ic  the 
child  population  of  2$2.  and  6ve  schools.  Ccc 
grant  tor  the  232  children  is  distributed  amcrg  5v 

WELSH. 

One  01  the  subjects  in  which  the  Welsh  o*^ 
music.  Vet  we  believe  that  in  the  University  a_ai 
schools  :he  theory  of  nras:c  is  coc  widely  taker  . 
roore*rect  seems  to  have  arisen  ic  Xcrth  Wai 
elementary  schools  :o  learn  TioJic-ptayir^.  I:  rs  s 
classes  are  beir^  vented  is  Rhy!.  Lla3c:?ire.  W 
tinjo^.  and  that  the  sub  ect  rs  be::i^  txkec  1:  wad 
Irr  Wrevhaas.  ace  -v-r.:*-  v;j':zis:s  are  reevrtec  : 
lessees  Tbe  insert  nee  :>  are  rcrcr-ase-i  ?c  tie  ^a 
by  paymect  >f  a  Sew  perrce  x  week     O  "•irec  at  £-?■ 
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arc  receiving  weekly  lessons,  and  the  idea  is  be  com- 
As  far  a>  can  be  seen^the  movement  is  entirely  out 
examinational  and  grant-earning  system.  It  will  be 
o  observe  how  soon  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
s&ful  movement  into  the  earning  of  giants,  Vet  it 
0  note  *n  independent  and  spontaneous  educational 


shire    Education     Committee   of    the    County 

a  tepori  from  a  sub-committee  regarding  the 

erance  principles  in  all  the  elementary  schools 

he  committee  recommend  a  conference  with  the 

consider  the    best  way    of  giving  effect  to  a 

bvotir  of  such   teaching*     It   was  said  that  the 

1  **  interposed  difficulties."     The  Hoard  was 

g  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  the  matter 

*as  Cheshire,  where  such  teaching  has  been  given 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  report  was  presented 

■  higher  education  of  the  county,     The  county 

finted  outj  were  now  to  be  supported   with  in- 

a  system  of  bluck  grants  and  capitation  pay- 

M  any  other  financial  aid  be  required  it  should 

1  in  the  tuition  fees, 

Down  College  Histories  Scries  (of  Messrs.  F.  E. 
■*)  has  now  appeared  a  volume  on  the  "  History  of 
hf  of  Wale*  and  its  Constituent  Colleges*1"  The 
*h  ed rxa lion  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  for  all 
it  and  English  readers  will  at  once  recognise  the  im- 
a  general  sketch  of  Welsh  education  from  such 
Ir.    W.    Cadwaladcr  Davies   and    Prof.    W,   Lewis 

intajeni  of  2  Departmental  Committee  of  Enquiry 
he  question  of  a  Nan*  nal  Museum  and  Library  for 
Maiily  brings  out  the  fact  that  Cardiff  has  greater 
loorces   than  any   other   town   in   Wales,     Cardiff 

museum  a  site  worth  £10,000,  building  grant  of 
ij£2,oaoayear  maintenance  grant,  and  the  munici- 

ior  the  library  a  site  worth  j£io,qoo,  together  with 
Be  grant  of  j£t,ooo  a  year,  and  the  town  and  Cardiff 
"ol!cf»c  collection  of  Welsh  books.  North  Wales 
[,  Urge  as  the  amount  is,  if  sums  of  money  are 
g  to  the  amount  of  sacrifices  made  for  educa- 
■St  and  present,  then  other  parts  of  Wales  could 
njjer  case  than  Cardiff.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
1  difficult  to  reach  from  some  parts  of  Wales  as  is 
i'tih  regard  to  the  library,  it  should  be  stated  that 
H  a4  Welsh  books  and  MSS.  either  at  present  in  the 
rge  at  Aheryslwylh  or  promised  tt>  the  National 
uy  if  established  at  Aherystwith,  are  io  compreben- 
ival nable  that  for  some  time,  it  is  said,  the  rv;tl 
elsh  Library  will  be  at  Aberystwyth,  even  if  the 
ary  building  should  be  established  in  Card  id'.  Other 
mis  *f  making  representations  for  the  seat  of  the 
!  library  are  Swansea,  Carnarvon  and  Llangollen. 

iece**ary  here  to  go  fully  into  the  case  of  Merioneth- 
>  Board  of  Education  has  sent  an  urgent  demand 
tihshirc  County  Council ,  requiring  it  to  state 
slept  tt  intends  to  Lake  to  meet  the  claims  put 
man  a  gets  of  voluntary  schools  in  the  county* 
has  fbown  that,  though  the  committee  has 
grants  earned  by  the  non- provided  school,*, 
deficit  of  ,£1,007  "5f«  .3a  -.  even  *f  lne 
;it  the  pre*  1902  stale  of  efficiency." 
■  n-  provided  school  has  sought  the  assist - 
r    I, ducal  ion    to   recover    their  arrears  of 


maintenance.  The  County  Council  has  determined  that  none 
of  the  rates  shall  be  used  to  pay  further  for  any  of  the  costs 
of  these  schools.  In  these  circumstances  the  reply  of  the 
Merionethshire  Education  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been !  M  That  this  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has  no  right  to  cab  upon  it  to  discharge 
any  obligation  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  in  respect  of 
non-provided  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  makes  it  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  duty  to  maintain  the  schools  that  the  schools 
shall  be  put  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  the  Committee  may  deem 
reasonable/* 
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A  Gemfmim  (0  Greek  Studies,  Edited  by  L.  Whibley. 
xxx.  +672  pp,  (Cambridge  University  Press*}  iSs.  net,— 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  this  volume,  each  part  of 
which  is  written  by  an  acknowledged  authority.  Mr.  Tozer 
writes  011  geography,  Canon  Tristram  on  France  and  Flora  |a 
new  idea  in  such  a  book,  and  a  good  one),  Mr.  Hicks  on 
chronology  and  philosophy,  Sir  R.  J  ebb  on  literature;  on  art, 
Dr.  Penrose,  Dr.  Walstcin,  Mr,  Earp  {painting),  Mr,  A.  H. 
Smith  (vase  painting!,  Prof*  Ridge  way  (gems),  and  Dr.  Archer 
Hind  (music)  ;  Prof,  E,  A,  Gardner  on  religion,  Mr.  Whibley  on 
constitutions,  Mr.  Wyse  on  law  arid  finance,  Mr.  R*  J.  G. 
Mayor  on  population  and  slaves,  Mr.  II,  J,  Edwards  on 
colonies  and  commerce,  Prof.  Ktdgeway  on  weights,  measures, 
and  coins,  Mr.  Oman  on  war,  Mr.  A,  B.  Cook  on  ships, 
Dr.  Cow  on  the  calendar,  Miss  Harrison  on  ritual  of  birth, 
marriage,  and  death,  Dr.  Wilkins  on  education,  Dr.  James  on 
books  and  writing,  F.  W.  Cornish  on  l he  position  of  women, 
Lady  Evans  on  dress,  Prof,  E.  A,  Gardner  on  daily  life,  Pro£ 
All  butt  on  medicine  ;  dialects,  epigraphy  and  paleography  are 
treated  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Neil,  Mr.  E.  S.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Rendel 
Harris;  textual  ctiticism  by  Sir  R.  J  ebb  ;  metre  by  Dr. 
Verrali  ;  the  history  of  scholarship  by  Dr.  Sandys.  Then  the 
mere  list  of  contents  takes  up  a  considerable  space.  If  the 
book  had  been  larger,  we  might  have  called  it  a  cyclopedia. 
Its  scale,  however,  is  such  that  it  is  well  fitted  to  instruct  the 
candidate  for  the  classical  tripos,  for  whom  it  is  no  doubt 
intended.  The  first  part  of  the  tripos,  as  now  constituted, 
contains  so  much  that  is  extraneous  to  pure  scholarship  that 
the  candidates  have  to  cram  for  it.  In  this  book  he  will  get 
his  information  from  people  who  have  a  right  to  speak,  and  in 
a  very  convenient  form.  It  does  not  contain  liny  new  theories, 
and  the  articles  are  all  moderate  in  tone  (even  those  which  are 
written  by  persons  committed  to  a  theory).  We  cannot  enter 
into  detailed  criticism  of  such  a  wTork  as  this.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  whilst  the  writers  speak  with  authority,  their  statements, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  test  them,  are  accurate,  and  generally 
show  acquaintance  with  recent  research,  and  the  proportions  of 
space  given  to  each  subject  are  judiciously  allotted, 

Longmans*  Latin  Ceurse*  EUmen/Arjt  Unseens.  viii. 
+  10 j  pp.  (Longmans.)  ir,  eV.— There  are  112  easy  ex- 
tracts in  this  book,  together  with  hints  on  construing  and  a  voca* 
bulary  and  notes.  We  Cannot  see  why  note*  and  vocabulary  are 
included  in  a  book  of  unseens.  The  tent  also  is  treated  in  an 
odd  manner.  A  few  quantities  are  marked,  and  a  few  significant 
words  printed  in  thick  type.  Now  some  books  are  for  learning, 
and  they  may  be  provided  with  helps;  others  for  letting,  and 
they  should  have  none.     This  book  falls  between  two  stools. 
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C*tmlMi  m  M#  &m*+mlk  CVafttry.  By  Prof.  Robinson 
Elba.  JJO  pp*  (Krowde.)  u,  net.— This  nay  be  regarded  as 
a  supple***!  to  Prof.  Robinson  ElhVs  edition  of  Catullus.  In 
it  he  records  the  latest  theories  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  text  of 
Cfttulla*  in  the  flbntteenth  century,  and  examines  certain  authors 
of  that  date  for  traces  oi  acquaintance  with  Catullus,  The 
pamphlet  is  full  of  out-of-the-way  learning.  The  part  which  is 
aoM  generally  interesting  is  the  record  of  Petrarch's  acquaintance 
with  CatmUass  as  shown  by  his  notes  in  a  MS,  of  Virgil. 

A*mt*i  fJi\  By  A.  Sidgwkk.  l  to  pp.  With  Vocabulary.— 
Mr.  A.  Salgwick  b  to»  well  known  as  an  editor  of  school- 
hooks  to  need  any  hush,  and  the  present  edition  is  abridged 
from  that  already  published  by  the  saw*  press.  The  introduc- 
tion is  Terr  short  indeed,  and  a  good  part  of  it  consists  in 
metrical  notes*  The  pupil,  however,  ought  not  to  he  left  to 
imaging,  as  he  certainly  will  do,  that  elided  syllables  were  not 
nutmowaced  at  alt  The  notes  are  business  Kle.  We  do  not 
at  aM  approve  of  vocabularies  to  single  books,  and  hope  they 


7V KmHptmmm: f  7faa  With  versed  text,  introduction  and 
note**  by  lfe.  £.  IL  CufmdL  51  -rSt  pp.  and  text  not  paged. 
<CWt«*fc*  FressJ  $*,  hwt— We  are  glad  to  welcome  this 
icJh«;aa«fr  edtoan  of  a  In  mum  dialogue  ;  an  edition  not  made  to 
iudu»  hnt  e^ritoatJrc  the  fruit  of  manv  years  of  study  and 
thought  We  could  wish  that  a  scholar  so  able  had  seen  fit  to 
grot  u»  an  edfrim  on  a  stager  scale  stitt.  Dr.  Gufotd  knows  his 
nuflhnmSM  and  grc«s  us  the  trwit  of  very  wide  tending*  which 
indm&es  the  nm—kallf.  work  of  IjutosavskJL  Students  wiD 
mad  w*k  atarntw*  Ife.  GmSMuY*  at&enapt  ^  show  tJbat  the  Enfthr- 
hi— 11  wats  written  alber  due  Mmtdmu  and  soon  ahtar  *.c>  jSS» 
and  sane  ifc  «  speemflk  dwected  against  hocraae*.  whose  pfaa 
~  A^raist  :3bt  Sonarsc*'*'  wa&  cwN&hed  between  the  twv>  daakgnes 
acni  re****  "v  it*  Ffenairmv 


t\?  ctiomav«^     hVjok  L*  xxuL  —  tl7— ©5  pc>  :  Book 

U  -  s>-$$  guv  Each  vofanac  wfejh  latiodnctiQuv  \Wk  uosi 
F<n*  YgcaouJawr.  B*  L  Machnlt  jmd  C  S.  ?enamv  iOaresdon 
fbes>  6*.  <h£ — We  ^  nut  ap£*9«*  <*c*  vocaNr&rcs  e*cerc  :v* 
^he  Mst  sages  s£  Gveek  and  Latsn  work  ;  :he  present  wcx^u- 
mnjiTv  hownr^er..  «e  fee  dhe  wtofe  week.  *ac  a«  .xxa  v  tes* 
^6je<iitf&  A^art  frwur  :hac  pctnt.  :fe  »  *  jr>«oii  >eJvvt  scju  xtr. 
Mx.  ftweaa*"^  work  on  d^e  -VaifcStocs  s>  ~*mth>*z  xfee*.'*  :•»  «2»:ct 
3sac2hsc§*  I*  Acs.  set?es.  ¥cvk  I  >.vo--jt:in>  i  £M«ct!  -a^f.v-^c- 
2WO  ^o  Jl«  $a&tect-3i*i£'*ft  ,h*  }<  \vi  \;-:.Vi.^ca  >  >:>  tr.  .0.: 
dfee  G*ee*  xrn*  1  lie  x^  ;k<?c  )a««?  *  <-*  .M^trs  i^a:  ^  %  •  ? 
d^ctr  >yect>ki  3\ivii^  T>«t  -wu- 1  *;..«*  >  "jcvitM  ;>i  .nc.-  -a.-  of;  1,. -.*>. 
<ucd  mtti*  :t^  iJeifciio^x  a»W  -W  "Wvfcilu^s  *«.^'»  i  >umrna.-N   .n      k 

.'.*****  tin     ^t;Hr  *.    y%      V      vx      Ivctr.i.    1  _tr   v^.   'j?;av:<c, 

^.  2%i.   ro  iav;   i.  .1  i*tn    ■■:">    .'  }•*»<;,  >«    b'     *     Le*«i    njw    ^ 

^^v.^!,    •  .    -j*:'-       T*Kr    »if.et  vV*>     ><  ^a*»v»us  >Uitivt-v   *>iio.i 

ua^      X*  «^f>    t.*«'i*^.  ,iu»>>ir»<\i    iit^itft    jK    >it;<itev    rvui     %  ltd 


,  w1*...  .>»**-'* 

.'  k 

.">*«,  He?             y* 

%.i>i"ll 

-{<**  J.1.           !.  . 

J*.     I« 

name  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  eighteenth -c 
consequently  his  introductory  biography  and  crit 
as  can  possibly  he,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  1 
dense  it  into  less  than  thirty  pages.  "  Goldsmith 
Theatre,"  which  he  contributed  to  the  Westmi* 
and  is  frequently  overlooked  among  his  literary 
wiched  between  the  two  plays,  and  adds  much 
volume.  The  epilogues  spoken  to  both  plays 
addition  to  the  text,  and  the  notes  are  kept  down 
but  that  minimum  is  scholarly  and  excellent.  1 
saries  are  worth  much  attention  from  the  studc 
and  antiquarian  matters.     Altogether  excellent. 

Mmnmlmfs  Essmy  «t  WilU+m  Pitt.  By  R.  F .  1 
141  pp.  (Macn  ilbn.)  25. — There  is  a  unique 
Mr.  Winch's  procedure  in  this  edition.  He  pri 
duction.'"  but  it  consists  of  a  paragTaf  b  from 
Morrison  (whose  second  name  is  misspelt  "  C0I1 
from  Milman's  "Memoir  of  Lord  Macau!ay.n 
self-snppression  will  probably  receive  iis  due  1 
reward,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether,  in  1 
such  rank  as  this,  it  is  not  an  error — even  on 
The  notes  are  voluminous,  quite  half  the  volan 
fact :  but  one  of  much  interest  is  taken  from  Lo 
estimate  of  Pi:t*s  emoluments  as  "^10,552  ant 
house  in  Downing  Street-*'  And  Macaulay's  misti 
the  name  of  Barrere  with  two  "  r's  ^  instead  of  thi 
by  this  editor,  although  a  most  cmiscmj  referee 
would  have  corrected  htm. 

T*t  Whmm  *?  /4r  Dtsrrt.  By  James  O' Han 
tMethuemj  5f.  6j£  netL— There  is  much  :o  be  sa 
this  volume  it  we  had  scuce  wheieic.  :o  sav  ::,  jJi 
a  i>u  aachoucgr  aad  a  coorp&atk».  Be:  i:  k  < 
K»  ev«T  one  wcuSi  :&e  ^ruu;sc  sav«  c<r^rred 
Brres  of  ihe  Sberwics  *i  «ry  OtrscaritT  ir*i  *z*Qi 
a  *"  m^jcoai  S:ck  ^  ^tc  or  ±eir  :^w^.rng.  Mr.  Hj 
vSeep  sxd>  cbe  JKeraimre  cc  k«s-  sri^-ec  unf  hi>  icoe 
rucssa^e>  epens  33  a  "feui  s^e  zesasz  im^  i^x^k^  :  Sa 
rvsfeS&iie*  cm?  dzroks*  ^fc*c  i^ts  vcJjmre  ii&:c.\i  r<cc  1 
cc  ;ccetesGng  m*aj  ~a  1  ism  x&i  xlm*r*z  znttszl 
E»«?y  Chrtscwa  Ticrcarnsr.  P«r-  irtr  iarc:*«i  « 
ieal  ^»iti  a  ^teac  v^c^ecy  .♦«  r.*ctts .  azu  :c  ib 
Tbctnifc?  i  K^orcfi?  stni  >w  Ajj»rD<-m;>  *  Coci 
rr-cjcit  be  jeeetrc^i  x*  w«iiojm>f  >^urriul  i«nzx 
:iu-sisr  "*ivv  ic  3er.  5o«e»er«  *jis-  S;c»t  nai  re  r-c: 
kv.'cv  r  :c>  rtrtnat  *zL\Hi  -inn  n.-rr*>r.  x^I  j^; 
^  1  .ntf«^   *i"  m<^t'i.  -m^l  *'.*rr_T*    ;i  ii'-sic:<:n.       N:  : 

V .^  >»t.      V:     Hrrrmtv    «rt>is    *Ttrt  ^rrjo.     ur-res: 


t    i::a..  ;    ncr.ii^vra    .i    n. 
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/.«/.  fiaoJb  VL  By  A.  E.  Robert*.  66  pp' 
i  j.  This  is  a  handy  edition  of  an  important  pari 
jreat  epic.  In  the  introduction  a  notable  feature 
laled  by  diagrams)  of  Milton's  conception  of 
which  is  capitally  done.  The  notes  aie  good,  and 
:d  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Milton'*  metre  is  a* 
a  be  in  the  space  allotted  to  it. 

lif  Keller.  By  E.  E.  Speight,  xvi.  -h  386  pp. 
1-1  If.  6cA  net. — It  is  a  novel  idea  to  compile 
ith  an  eye  to  the  comparative  study  ol  literature. 
.Id   be  frightened  by  such  a  programme,  but  we 

I  Mr    Speight  has  begun  to  mine  a  vein  which 
<>fe-      Lett  anyone  should  confuse  I  his  volume 

pie  Reader'1  already  widely  used  and  known, 
hat  the  object  in  this  case  is  to  draw  read- 
the  best  itcraturt  of  many  ages.  This  has  been 
care  ;  the  literature  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and 
ice,  and  the  Celts,  have  all  been  laid  under 
the  selections  are  all  novel  and  interesting, 
cmsis  at  present*  and  when  we  say  that  even  the 
Auca>iiu  and  Nkolctte1*  supplies  part  of  the  rending 
,il  will  be  seen  at  rwee  that  a  wide-eyed  and  conipre- 
r  a(  literature  has  been  adopted  in  its  compilation, 

v  James  Robertson.  212  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
bit  11  a  volume  of  occasional  verses  by  a  late  head* 
atlertniry,  who  died  in  1903  at  the  age  of  sixty  eight 
*I  verse  they  are,  in  some  cases,  quite  happy  and 

That    Mr.    Robertson   had    the    trick   of  verse  is 

vn,  all  bough  his  range  was  very  small  in  thought. 

rial  to  the  personality  of  one  who,  to  judge  from  Ihe 

Purse's  portrait  of  him,  must  have  been  an 

amiable  and  scholarly  man,  this  volume  is  likely  to 
b  Interest  in  the  Haileyburians  ol  his  time  ;  and  it 
1  that  in  the  translations,  which  take  up  quite  half 
,  bis  talent  was  very  considerable. 

qf  Chtirlemngm,  By  Thomas  Bulfinch.  xviii.  + 
[Dean,  J  2s.  6d,  net.  -This  makes  an  excellent 
ether  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  gift  book 
iU  book  for  class  work.  Ft  is  intended  to  render 
the  many  allusions  to  Charlemagne  and  his  COO- 
I  and  his  (tines  which  occur  in  reading.  This  design 
reHJ  carried  out.  The  introduction  is  well  done,  and 
liog  legends  and  stories  are  equally  well  told.  The 
f  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  are  in  want  of  a 
h  will  step  somewhat  outside  ordinary  reading  book 
its  matter,  and  while  yet  preserving  its  prime  charac- 
1  at  enlarging  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupils. 

W   Teignmauth  Shore,    S3  pp.    (Bell.)    u.— 

produced  an  eminently  readable  book  upon 

he  gives  us  little  that  can  be  called    new 

iject.     The  actual  biography  of  Dickens  is  told 

.ml  the  episodes  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 

are  covered  with  a  most  discreet  reserve.     The 

Ol  Dickens  which  follows,  supplemented  as  it  is 

II  I  Javid  Copper  field  "  as  an  example  of  Dickens' 
■tint!*  Nothing  better  of  its  kind  has  been 
in  escaping  from  the  trammels  of  journalese 

,  the  author  has  done  a  real  service  to  literary 

st  English  Parsing,     By  F.  K  tic  hie.     20   pp. 

6rf.— -There     a    nothing    novel    in    this    little 

i*  a  lound  and  useful  introduction  to  English 

riding.     Two   principles   are    to   be    found 


running  through  nil  the  exercises;  one,  whereby  the  function  of 
any  word  in  a  sentence  may  be  somewhat  easily  made  clear, 
and  the  other,  the  constant  use  of  contrasted  sentences  lo 
make  grammatical  distinctions  clear.  These  pages  are  simple 
in  expression  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 

SUp*  to  Literature*  Seven  volumes,  ranging  in  price  from 
10^,  to  I/.  bd>  (Edward  Arnold,)— Side  by  side  with  these 
seven  volumes  go  six  others  under  the  name  of  "Home  and 
Abroad  Readers.*'  It  is  obvious  that  the  sets  are  meant  to  be 
complementary,  and  thus  we  find  tbeHrst 41  steps*'  taking  in  tales 
of  the  homeland,  while  the  first  reader  deals  with  scenes  from 
the  homeland.  We  do  not  know  how  this  correlation,  always 
possible  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  will  work  out  with  little 
children  ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  possible  and 
profitable  when  the  children  arrive  at  Book  III.  (England  and 
Wales)  and  at  Book  III.  in  the  "  Steps"— Sturies  from  English 
and  Welsh  Literature.  The  "  Home  and  Abroad  Readers  M  have 
been  noted  before,  but  the  Steps  are  new.  All  the  work  is  well 
chosen  and  is  evidently  the  selection  of  the  competent ;  while 
the  pictures,  reproductions  of  great  works  of  art,  strike  an 
altogether  new  note.  Very  few  people  know  their  pictures  well 
enough  to  make  full  use  of  this  delightful  set ;  and  possibly  a 
few  notes  would  have  been  an  addition.  But  will  not  Mr, 
Arnold  lay  us  still  further  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  publish- 
ing for  schools  four  or  five  volumes,  say  in  4I0,  of  the  great 
pictures  of  the  world  ?  On  such  books  there  would  be  a  great  and 
constant  run.  All  who  are  interested  in  an  attempt  to  correlate 
literature,  history,  geography  (and  painting)  should  see  these 
unpretentious  volumes. 

History, 

A  Students  History  of  Scotland,  By  D,  W.  Rannie*  x  + 
334  pp.  (Meibnen.J  2s,  6*r*.  —  This  is  an  excellent  book. 
After  two  introductory  chapters  on  Scottish  geography  and  the 
differences  between  English  and  Scottish  history,  Mr.  Rannie 
tells  the  story  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  to  1 746. 
Naturally,  the  years  of  struggle  for  Scottish  independence 
against  Edward  I.  and  II.  of  England,  and  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  more  fully  treated  than 
other  periods.  There  are  four  maps  and  a  good  index,  but  no 
bibliography.  The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  what  was  most 
useful  and  enduring  in  Scottish  history  came  from  English 
influences.  lie  is,  therefore,  clearest  and  most  enlightening  in 
ihe  various  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  on  the 
Franco-Scottish  alliance,  which  hindered  the  union  of  Britain 
and  influenced  Scotland  so  powerfully  in  many  ways,  Manv 
points  in  ecclesiastical  and  constitutional  history  which  have 
been  slurred  over  by  previous  writers  are  here  made  plain,  and 
there  are  but  two  omissions  of  which  we  have  to  complain. 
We  do  not  learn  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Scottish 
•shires,  and  we  are  left  to  guess  by  what  bodies  the  Solemn 
League  aud  Covenant  of  1643  was  authorised  fp.  220).  But, 
with  these  small  exception^  we  heartily  commend  the  book  to 
our  readers.  It  is  a  piece  of  sound  history,  without  partisan 
bias,  either  Of)  the  many  ecclesiasiical  questions,  or  011  the  mat- 
ters concerning  Mary  Stuart,  or  the  relations  between  English 
and  Scotlish  kings  in  the  middle  ages. 

fttusii  alive  History :  Brithh  and  Old  English  Period,  By 
II.  Bailey,  xii.  +  283  pp,  |  Horace  Marshall.)  21.  film* 
native  Histoty :  Tudor  Period.  By  N  L.  Fra/cr.  (Horace 
Marshall)  2j.  -Each  of  these  baoks  consists  of  well  chosen 
and  well-executed  pictures,  and  of  ea tracts  from  writers  on 
history,  some  of  whom  are  contemporaries,  some  htsioriiiu, 
some  novelis  a.     As  10  the  wisdom  of  including  these  last,  we 
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in*y  Utvn  *  ilwwlrf       I  hu  tMmtk  »r«  urriaffdy  useful,  and  we 
Ihhik  iIjk  »mJs»  »||l  |/»</v«  um  y  4c»Ir»l/U  in  the  tU**f  */ni. 

•V  %W  UM*tV¥f  huxhtnJ.  Ify  ft,  I*.  <:h«yn«y,  xvl,  +  695 
|i|i  (tiliiit)  ft*  fW  ilui  AmcHwui  fiUndt  continue  lo  put 
mil  p*mlliiMl  IiUIuiIm  nl  KiiuUihI,  and  this  of  Prof.  Chcy- 
MPk1*  h  mmk  ill  llta  lis»l.  t'lasily  written,  wail  Illustrated, 
|UMvMiiil  with  lilMlH|iM|ittla*  in  nar-h  chapter  and  an  Index,  they 
aIihmM  Ih;  icml  liy  mit  leai'liars,  II  not  mlii|iloil  at  class  book*. 
MtU  lltvli  limitation*  aih  i-iiitinitt  mttl  iu*lru<:llva.  Prof.  Cheyney 
mm  tWMimimuoi  1111*11'*  M  KiigUiid  tinder  the  Tudor*/'  yet  he 
ivlalit*  •»  Mwii»iii'»  r'uiK."  lit*  amount  11I I  he  origin  of  |x»litical 
iimIIm  I*  unwiulto-lmvi  toftiH*e  he  read*  modern  differences 
into  Ihv  \m»I  A  ltd  hi*  ^:i:tuiiii  ul  eighteenth  century  diplomacy 
l»  HiidU»isd  hiuI  tut|ieilutt,  a|i|iaieiilly  Iwauae  there  1%  no  Rood 
uUlotv  In  |iii|iluU  i»t  llmt  |»eiiod  lh>e*  not  I1! of.  Cheyney  read 
ttvtmmt'' 

A'.u.i^hw^.<'i)r  i/jJAumV  uK  00.  (Hlackie.)  JW, 
V^wull*  thu  u  oiw  ol  4  k(uie«ot  tittle  book*,  called  **  The 
tuyH«h  \  osmtu*  a  *ette*  \*l  Supptementaiv  Reader*,"  in- 
tended  to  \|«tvkvu  \\w  luteteat  sU  ouoiU  in  their  immediate 
*wi*mndum*-  the  otyevl  u  attained-  Plenty  ol  maps  and 
olhct  tlhuiHtttou*  aw  added  to  a  ple4»auily  written  text,  topo- 
i>ia^mO<  kuioitvat*  >\c  Indeed,  U  U  »o  g\*od  that  one  only 
*ottd«u  a\  the  aWuvv  %*i  a  ump  04  the  vity  it  nil. 

J  »A««    ►:..'.     H>  \\     N    Weevh.     1*0   pp.     iVVnaUbfe.) 
^.  u>».  uv'i       IVx  u  vhe  I  otmfto  iSue  ttaav  Km  lfe\t»  and  co»- 

\t<»U  *U  4  \WM  ^iktlv'U  Uksuiv^iwuvn  sui  ihe  *V|V  *hv  IV^gWed  tlvMU 

v*M  ^x  ^H-  -^^  ^^  ^hu\  N\vmvu»^v*^v  «uh  ttis^at  v>l  the 
\'fcut\  Ns,^*1   \\-4i.     HvM^tsMk  itw  hi^\  ih^w  kx  a  hiNtvi£i*t^iY 

W.v. **.       i«.« ■■■!       Vl.*...'*.        (it      >       \.      I  ;;kL>^>.        )**     y±\ 

'.\ux   «.k.    b-vis^VA    -1    Hi«;uu>    U\a«\^>,     is»u\  xst  >khK^  ju« 

y\v,^V       \         \^»       «S  'VJV      .% \'       \\'A.       V.K.       VvX       IN      ,«*!»        \^*K^ 

i.       .    s    \.%   »v    .    \         \  \«   ,V  »kv    »         »        •  .    »\>.«.«.«^.«««.         N«       .S    <k\«l«    V         ^.v  V         ^%.\-* 


and   American,  are  the  subjects  to  be  bandied  res] 
year  of  school  among  the  other  school  subjects, 
takes  our  breath  away,  but  to  the  English  teach 
an  ideal  and  supply  him  with  an  exhaustive  bibliog 

Selene*  and  Technology. 

Botany  Rambles.  Part  11 7.,  Autumn,  By  Ell 
Pp.  253  to  377.  (Horace  Marshall.)  is. — This 
tended  mainly  for  revision,  after  practical  lesson 
given.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  chatty  sty 
technicalities,  and,  if  employed  with  discretion,  w 
very  useful  as  a  class-reader  for  lower  forms.  J 
illu titrations  are  rather  crude. 

Sterits  from  Natural  History.  By  Richard  Wagi 
lated  from  the  German  by  G.  S.  viii.  +  177 
millan.)  is.  &/.— These  stories  may  be  recommend 
their  literary  elegance  and  their  scientific  accuracy, 
volume  will  form  a  delightful  and  popular  reader 
forms  of  secondary  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
trations  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  volume. 

.<!<  >*>j  tk*  Gnat  St.  Bernard.  By  A.  R.  Sennett.  : 
1 1 1  pp.  (Bemrotfe.)  6s.  net. — Ostensibly  an  account 
hom  Mattigny  across  the  famous  pass,  this  book  ca 
of  descriptions  of,  and  reflections  upon.  Swiss  : 
customs  in  general.  Mr.  Sennett  is  happiest  in  sin 
ttoiu  of  his  actual  experiences,  and  these  contain  m 
v«i  gi*Al  interest;  but  he  has  an  irritating  way  of 
ujuu&liY*  in  order  to  indulge  in  page  after  page  of  fl 
painting %*  and  mocxhsing.  or  to  expound,  not  1 
*xura;*:>.  some  phenomenon  of  elemectanr  sc 
?uphuist»«  ^  ;he  author  provoke  unfitv:  crable  com; 
•.Sc  exiiacsRvHS  Kviskis.  Tymiall.  Wishia^t^c  Irv: 
%hWin  *b:ch  ire  so  *reeiv  :ntrxiucec.  xao  :he  in 
:Sv  ivmicc<  %  «e*r:eii  raiher  ^!aa  st:ma!a:«d  by 
%ii^  b:;»j;  .1  Ut  "*  ir«c  wr:'.:ng. "  On  .ne  _' tiler  hazd. 
.  i.si  o:  'H:  li.^nc*.  w::h  it^  nca^s  ixd  iotfs.  xsd 
Ns  '.iivMti.i.ii  i!v:u>iT:e>  ixe  s.\'.rsmeiv  .TJiiaJrie. 
^v"    'i.Us^'.aikC^:   -*v    ^!ii>  x;i\i   rx;L*PJCUC-i:n>    :i   z'net 

;f<*ii  <\  "S  y.-**n:ng  xnu  ".  '  T"it;aiso 
^':»m»*.  :  >>*  rY>  •-?iume  s  ~3e  * "11112  :■  1  seres 
iUk>vi!s  ii'n.-\;  t  cv.-.\'.i:  _c  ."C^-^cs.  T>ie  prer^ 
.>.*.•.    «  .1     K     w-»>we^    .    r.a.i:«  icx.  r.:n  scunii. 

1  s.  i«.*  .«>  .  ■.-•.m>*  r?c  <..*=•>-.  >  ra^:  zi  1  i 
x  v.   :iv.    ■.    >t-  „-.••>  «  •".    «:>c     •  ifc-*r.Tcr:     3e    <;^ 

v.x»    .v.'..'*.    -*..^      ^-_     »  :-;    xe     r^.    s:"r:-:?:rr:v 
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ft  »        x  .»       .  .  .«  •  v 


Cktmhtty.  A  Second  Year  Course.  By  G.  H, 
dford  Grammar  School),  -^In  this  book  the  labora* 
and  i he  students'  notebook  are  combined ,  spaces 
1  insvruciions  for  consecutive  experiments  being  left 
he  student  to  record  his  results  and  observations, 
is  divided  into  the  following  groups:  (i)  combining 
l)  acids,  base*,  and  salts;  (3)  investigation  of  wash 
nd  revision  experiments.  Numerical  examples  are 
of  each  group  of  experiments. 


or 


tmiitry  (Elementary),     liy   F.    W.   Armstrong, 

by  S.  M,  Atkins,  Wells, )     6dt  -  We  have  here 

xiun    of  seventy  three   elementary   experiments, 

of    the    term    inductive  to    this    publication 

I  entirely   upon    the    initiative   of  the    teachers 
for  class  purposes. 
J 


Mathematics 


try  Course  &f  Mathematics*  By  H.  S,  Hall  and 
xi.+gS  (Arithmetic)  +  145  (Algebra)  +  138 
netry)  pp.  (Macmillan, )  2j.  6t/.  —  The  main 
this  text-book  is  stated  to  be  that  of  providing  in  a 
inexpensive  volume  a  short  course  of  arithmetic, 
i  geometry,  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students 
caving  school,  desire  to  continue  their  study  of  ele- 
ithematics  either  in  evening  classes  or  by  private 
1  book  is  written  with  the  appreciation  of  the  needs 
1  and  with  the  clearness  of  exposition  to  be  expected 
thors.  In  the  selection  of  matter  there  may  be  room 
ces   of  opinion  ;  for  example,  it  is  not  likely  that 

0  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geo- 
care  to  spend  much  time  on  the  later  sections  in 
though  these  sections  are  undoubtedly  useful  fof  a 
►e  of  student.  Room  should  have  been  found,  we 
r  course  on  algebra  for  a  treatment  of  elementary 

short  discussion  in  the  section  on  geometry  is  too 
too  deficient  in  concrete  examples.  The  geome* 
n  consists  of  Tarts  I.  and  II.  of  the  '*  School  Geo- 
he  same  authors ;  we  hardly  think  that  this  section 
aeet  the  needs  of  the  students  whom  the  authors 
w.  In  any  case,  some  attempt  should  have  been 
itc  the  simpler  properties  of  similar  figures  ;  these 
td  jet  a  very  elementary  way  when  incommensurable 
*  considered  and  are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
work, 

ry  At&tbra,  By  W,  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne. 
■  latavi.  pp,  (Bell, )  4j.  6d.  BUnuniary  Algebra. 
'xUuoo.     By   W.    Mi    Baker   and    A.    A.  Bourne. 

1  tl.  (Bell.)  Price  of  each  Part,  5*.  net.— Notices 
given  of  Parts  I.  and  II,  as  they  appeared,  and  we 
AtC  now  (hat,  while  the  theoretical  treatment  seems 

in  various  places  defective,  the  book  is  written  in  a 
:ve  way  and  provides  a  large  number  of  interesting 
Lai  are  well  within  the  competency  of  the  average 

ll  should  be  easy  in  a  new  edition  to  remedy  the 
have  in  view  and  thus  make  the  work  in  all  respects 
wf  introduction.  In  the  Teachers1  Edition  the 
e    given    on    interleaved    pages    opposite    to    the 

trt  in  Malhematics*  Arranged  by  John  Dougall. 
ackte.)  I  r,— These  Papers  have  been  drawn  up  to 
Bed*  of  candidates  who  are  preparing  for  the  Pre- 
aimioattons  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  They  are 
representative  of  the  questions  set  in  these  examina- 
1  be  rety  serviceable. 


The  Elements  ef  Trigonometry  r  By  S.  L.  Loney. 
xii,  +  340  +  xiv.  pp,  {Cambridge  University  Press.)  31.  6W, 
—The  contents  of  this  text-book  consist  in  the  main  of  the  easier 
portions  of  the  same  author's  u  Plane  Trigonometry, M  Part  I,  ; 
the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  matter,  so 
that  those  portions  required  in  the  solution  of  triangles  are  taken 
up  earlier.  In  accordance  with  recent  practice,  four- figure 
tables  are  used,  but  practice  is  also  provided  in  the  use  of  tables 
with  a  greater  number  of  figure?,  The  marked  preference  of  the 
author  for  five- figure  tables  seems  to  us  not  justified,  so  far  as 
the  practical  needs  of  the  pupil  are  concerned.  It  it,  no  doubt, 
very  desirable  that  some  examples  should  be  given  that  require 
seven- figure  tables  ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  in  practical  work  that 
the  data  warrant  the  use  of  more  than  four  figures,  and  it  is 
unsound  leaching  that  recommends  five-  or  seven -figure  tables  for 
such  work.  Some  attempt  should  be  made,  we  think,  to  adapt 
the  answers  to  the  data;  surely  the  height  of  the  flagstaff  (p.  24) 
should  not  be  left  as  86' 62025  *  .  .  feet.  As  a  mere  arithme- 
tical result  the  answer  is  correct,  but  examples  of  a  practical 
kind  should  be  treated  with  some  respect  to  the  limitations  in  the 
measurements  involved.  Examples  for  practice  in  pure  calcula- 
tion should  be  stated  as  such.  The  author's  text -book  of  "  Plane 
Trigonometry  "  is  so  favourably  known  that  nothing  more  need 
be  said  about  the  exposition  of  this  book  than  thai  it  possesses 
the  me*  its  of  the  larger  work.  Four- figure  tables  of  logarithms, 
natural  sines  and  tangents,  and  logarithmic  sines  and  tangtnts 
are  appended,  and  the  exercises  are  very  numerous. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Tables.  Prepared  by  John  B. 
Clark.  32  pp.  < Oliver  and  Boyd.)  6d>— This  is  an  excellent 
set  of  Tables  ,  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  school -room  or  labo- 
ratory. The  Mathematical  Tables  include  logarithms  and  anti- 
logarithrns,  natural  sines,  cosines  and  tangents,  and  logarithmic 
sines,  cosines  and  tangents,  all  lo  four  places  of  decimals.  There 
is  also  a  table  of  squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  cube  roots  and 
reciprocals  of  the  integers  from  t  to  too.  The  only  table  of 
importance  that  is  omitted  is  one  of  radians  ;  perhaps  that  may 
be  included  in  another  issue.  The  Physical  Tables  seem  to 
have  been  compiled  with  great  care  and  should  be  very  service- 
able. The  Tables  are  printed  on  strong  maniHa  paper  and 
may  conveniently  be  carried  in  the  pocket-  The  book  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended, 

Graphic  Statics*  By  T,  Alexander  and  A,  W.  Thomson, 
viii.  +  50  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2j.—  This  tittle  book  consists  of 
a  number  of  problems  and  practical  examples,  and  though  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  primarily  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
work  '*  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics, n  by  the  same  authors* 
The  descriptions  are  clearly  written,  the  examples  are  all  of 
practical  interest  and  the  book  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
beginners.  At  times  the  drawings  are  a  little  crowded,  but 
that  is  a  defect  due  to  limitations  of  space, 

Fendiebttry' s  Arithmetical  Scheme,  B  Teit  Cards*  Stan- 
dards III,  and  IV.  (Bell.)  u.  net  each*— For  each  standard 
there  are  thirty-six  cards  with  two  copies  of  answers  in  a  stiff 
cardboard  case.  The  number  of  questions  is  720  for  Stan- 
dard III,  and  756  for  Standard  IV\  Thcv  should  prove  handy 
for  the  hard-worked  teacher  when  he  wishes  to  test  the  progress 
of  his  pupils. 

Brmkf  Parafola  Curve.  (London  :  W.  J.  Brooks.)  is.— 
The  instrument  is  cut  in  transparent  celluloid,  and  its  axis, 
focus,  and  latus  rectum  arc  engraved  on  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  test  it,  the  curve  is  accurately  drawn,  and  should 
be  of  great  use  both  for  geometrical  conies  and  for  graphical 
work. 
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Miscellaneous. 

A  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  By  Edwin  G. 
Dexter,  xix.  +  656  pp.  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) 8j.  6d.  net. — Dr.  Dexter  does  not  pretend  that  his 
book  tells  fully  the  story  of  the  development  of  American  edu- 
cation, and  modestly  suggests  that  it  might  more  appropriately 
have  been  called  a  chronicle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  pro- 
vided an  absorbingly  interesting  summary  of  the  chief  events  in 
the  growth  of  the  system  of  education  which  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  ensuring  the  national  and  commercial  success 
of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  the  people's  schools 
is  dealt  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  beginnings  of 
educational  effort  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  in  Virginia  are  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  growth  of  the  Dutch  schools  in  the  New 
Netherlands  and  of  the  early  schools  in  the  New  England 
colonies  provides  material  for  a  fascinating  piece  of  reading. 
The  educational  developments  in .  the  various  other  States  are 
each  in  turn  considered  with  sufficient  fulness  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  them  as  a  whole,  but  not  with  an  amount  of  detail  likely 
to  cause  weariness.  Higher  and  special  education  form  the 
subjects  of  the  second  section,  and  the  record  of  the  early 
struggles  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  universities  serve  to  show 
that  a  country  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
surmounted  in  the  United  States  deserves  all  the  success  with 
which  her  efforts  have  been  crowned.  The  last  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  educational  extension,  and  supplies  a  brief 
history  of  the  rise  of  American  libraries,  newspapers,  learned 
societies,  and  other  institutions.  We  heartily  commend  the 
book  to  our  readers ;  it  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  student 
of  the  history  of  education. 

The  Infant  School.  By  J.  Gunn.  412  pp.  (Nelson.)  31.  6d. 
— This  is  an  exhaustive  volume.  Dr.  Gunn  takes  us  through 
every  detail  of  theory  and  practice,  and,  scattered  here  and  there 
are  valuable  suggestions  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  before 
local  authorities  and  schoolmistresses.  The  writer  plainly 
admits  that  infant  schools  are  a  necessity,  because  home-training 
is  impossible.  If  this  is  so,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  what  becomes  of  the  long  sections  devoted  to  home  training 
in  the  current  books  on  education  ?  The  parent  cannot  train  ; 
he  has  neither  time,  knowledge,  nor  apparatus ;  therefore  the 
State  steps  in.  The  retort,  of  course,  is  equally  obvious,  and  it 
is  this — the  infant  requires  no  "  training."  But  for  those  whole- 
hearted servants  of  the  small  child,  we  mean  the  women-teachers 
of  England,  this  book  assumes  that  their  cause  is  righteous. 
Whether  a  solemn  assertion  that  in  infant  schools  the  five  formal 
steps  of  Her  bar  t  are  necessary  or  are  even  useful,  many  will 
doubt,  and  whether  the  curriculum  is  to  be  so  crowded  as  our 
author  suggests,  many  will  doubt ;  whether,  too,  there  is  any 
gain  in  our  labelling  mixless  Froebel- Herbartians  is  a  matter  on 
which  teachers  will  have  different  opinions.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  great  genius  has  arisen  who  will  sweep  away 
our  discordant  psychologies  and  will  give  us  something  that  is 
rational1  and  intelligible ;  for  it  cannot  be  right  and  useful  to  say, 
with  the  German,  that  Froebel  is  "  only  for  children."  In  practice 
we  can  only  make  Froebel  and  Herbart  agree  by  disregarding 
both.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  interesting  to  infant  schools 
which  is  left  untouched  by  the  writer,  and  the  lists  of  useful 
books  are  admirable.  One  sentence  we  quote  :  "  The  boy  who 
leaves  school  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  its 
English  version,  whatever  else  he  may  have  learned,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  educated."  We  wonder  if  Dr.  Gunn  thinks  that, 
on  the  whole,  teachers,  not  to  speak  of  boys,  are  possessed  of  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  any  version. 

Report  of  a  Visit  to  American  Educational  Institutions.  By 
E.  S.  A.   Robson.     173  pp.     (Sherratt  St  Hughes.)     is.  net.— 


In  view  of  the  number  of  books  dealing  with  Amei 
tion  recently  published,  there  is  no  reason  why  Brit 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  anything  that  hap 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  pre 
is  the  outcome  of  a  visit  made  by  the  author  to  coll 
tion  concerning  elementary  and  higher  education  in 
The  ground  covered  in  the  book  is  much  the  same 
which  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  deal 
will  find  here  an  account  by  a  practical  and  experiei 
of  many  American  methods,  and  the  information 
them  to  institute  an  interesting  comparison  between 
of  two  great  countries. 

Recollections  of  Emanuel  School.  By  Henry  P 
64  pp.  (Endowed  Schools  Office,  53,  Palace  Sti 
is.  6d.  —This  short  school  history,  which  deals  with  t 
of  the  school,  the  poor  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  the  e 
the  school,  the  present  school,  and  other  subjects,  si 
of  interest  to  old  and  -  present  boys.  The  writ 
thoroughly  in  his  school,  and  has  collected  much  : 
previously  inaccessible  to  ordinary  readers. 

Sound  Learning  and  Religious  Education.  By  Ali< 
29  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  is.—  A  I 
livered  at  the  King's  College,  London,  Women's  I 
on  October  5th,  1904,  at  the  beginning  of  the  courses 
study. 

German  Universities.  By  Dr.  Mabel  Bode.  43  1 
is.  net. — A  concise  review  of  Prof.  Paulsen's  w 
German  University  system. 

Hockey  as  a  Game  for  Women.  By  Edith 
(Edward  Arnold.)  Paper,  is.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  net.— 
sketch  of  the  history  of  hockey  as  a  game  for  womei 
much-needed  and  sensible  hints  as  to  outfit  and  dress 
gives  the  rules  of  the  game  and  practical  directions 
Of  couise,  the  most  natural  way  of  learning  hocke; 
games,  is  to  watch  it  or  play  it  on  the  field,  but  Miss 
explanations  are  so  clear  that  anyone  who  has  ret 
studied  the  plan  on  p.  19  ought  to  have  a  very  good 
the  game  is  played.  The  book  should  be  invaluabk 
book  of  reference,  for  it  is  clear,  concise,  and  well  a 

A  Boy's  Control  and  Self  Expression.  By  Eui 
572  pp.  (Published  by  the  Author  at  Cambridge.)— 
good  to  take  up  a  book  written  by  an  enthusiast,  an* 
is  well  known  for  his  persistent  preaching  of  clea 
doctrine  for  the  formation  of  cleanly,  healthy  lives, 
as  an  athlete,  and  his  definite  leaning  to  simple  c 
impress  the  young  teacher ;  thus  a  respectful  hearir 
demanded  and  obtained.  The  book  is  divided  into 
introductory  chapters  for  those  who  have  charge  of  b 
and  external  helps,  mental  helps;  and  the  genera 
left  is  that  it  is  a  book  that  aims  at  making  a  boy 
and  "  fit  "  for  games.  The  advantages  in  such  a  bcx 
that  it  is  not  written  by  a  cleric  ;  next,  that  it  is  w 
athlete  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  speaks  on  every  page  abc 
of  enormous  importance.  The  disadvantages  the  be 
common  with  all  such  books.  The  illustrations  ar< 
admirable,  and  a  good  deal  may  be  learnt  from  tl 
physical  instructors ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  resti 
pages  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  book,  illustrat: 
would  be  better  if  it  were  half  as  long.  Yet  every 
thanked  who  skates  over  this  thin  ice  for  us.  How 
to  wait  before  half-a-dozen  doctors  will,  at  the  ins 
Board  of  Education  or  any  similar  branch  of  State  9 
cares  for  boys'  welfare,  produce,  and  sign,  and  dis 
England  a  pamphlet,  or  even  a  leaflet,  telling  schc 


I  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  what  is  agreed   upon  in 

profession  in  regard  to  ;  (a)  the  character  of  food 

ni  j  (£)  the  results  of  I  be  use  of  alcohol  ;  (f)  the 

akes  of  the  young  ;  (if)  the  general  conditions  which 

)  liie  mote  happy.      It  is  of  Hi  tie  use  to  say  that  the  lay 

fc  ft  if  recti  on  these  poinis,  for  ii  is  not.     It  is  of  not  much 

my  that  such  things  cannot  be  discussed,  when  every 

i  education  demands  that  they  should  be.     At  present 

to  be   ail  members  of  a  conspiracy  ;  and  the  young 

only  knew,  point  at  us  as  the  Silent  Ones. 

*UA,  L.n  Pupil  Teachers*  Admission   Register.     1 6  in, 
jp  pp,     (Arnold,  Leeds.)    500  names,  6>* ;   1,000 
net. — This  register   has   been  compiled  in  strict 
\rticles  30  and   i${d)  of   the   "  Regulations 
tiun  of  Pupil  Teachers,"  issued  by  the  Board  of 
The  record  shows  the  full  name  and  address,  date 
,  parents'  occupation,  and  place  of  previous  educa- 
1  pupil  teacher,  and  a  column  is  provided  to  show  his 
especially  useful  for  centres  which  are  attended 
1  from  schools  under  different  local  authorities.     The 
Hcnt  ;  ample   space   is   provided   throughout,  the 
-good  quality,  and  the  book  itself  is  particularly 
It  is  one  of  the  best  official  books  we  have  seen. 

Z,"  Pupil    Teachers9    Centre-Class   Register  and 

14    in.  ■<     9 J-   m.     23    pp*     (Arnold,    Leeds.) 

as.    net. — This   register   exactly   meets  the 

v  of  paragraphs  l$[d)  and  2S(<?)  of  the  n  Regulations 

ifttructinn  and  Training  of  Pupil   Teachers,"  and  of 

P,  issued  fay  the  Board  of  Education.     It  is  an  atten- 

er  arranged  in  four  quarters,  together  with  a  record 

s  spent  on  each  lesson,  followed  by  a  summary  show- 

length  of  time  spent  in  each  subject  during  the 

beautifully  ruled,  especial  care  having  been  taken 

aves.     There  are  no  waste  spaces,  and  the  tetter- 

6fs  are  very  clearly  printed.     Good  paper  is  used! 

I  bound, 

I  £.*'  Pupit  Teacher}1  CtHtre  Re/xtrt  and Rii&rd  Book. 

zS  pp,     (Arnold.  Leeds.)     is,  net*— This  book 

requirements  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education, 

nded   10  serve  for  teachers  who  are  indentured  for  a 

,  or  three  years*  engagement.     Clear  spaces  are  pro- 

a  record  of  lime  spent  on  each  subject,  together  with 

1  at  the  end.     Two  report  forms  (one  for  each  haJf- 

given  showing  the  number  of  marks  obtained  in  the 

1  and  also  for  the  home-work.    Four  tabulated  spaces 

lor  criticisms  of  certain  lessons,  and  half  a  page  is 

the  headmaster's  general    report   with  regard  to 

hing  ability,  and  progress.     The  linal  page  is  re* 

r  a  general  report  on  the  pupil  teacher's  apprenticeship 

of  the   Local    Education   Authority,     This  book 

1  a  very  valuable  record,  not  only  on  (he  official  side, 

i  the  young  teacher.     It  is  a  piece  of  very  clear  book- 

eU  printed  and  firmly  bound* 

*A.L"  Phpil  Teas  for  J*  Register  and  Retard  Bwk  &/ 

in    Elementary  Scfwafs.     IO  in.  x  S   in,      24    pp* 

Leeds.)     is.    net. — This   combination  of  record  and 

i  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  teacher  at  each  lesson 

e  morning  and  afternoon,  and  by  ingeniously  arranging 

and   underlining,  it  can  show   at   once   whether   the 

jave    the    lesson   after   special    preparation  or   in   ihe 

urse  of  the  daily  work,  or  only  listened  to  the  class- 

•Ching.     It  is  ruled  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 

r  a  summary  is  provided  which  shows  the  total  number 

made  and   the  number  of  times  the  school  has 

Half  u  page  is  left  Ujs  the  headmaster's  report  on 


the  conduct,  teaching  ability,  and  general  progress  made  during 
the  year,  and  this  is  countersigned  by  the  correspondent  and 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Education  Authorily.  The  last 
page  is  devoted  to  two  general  reports  on  the  whole  apprentice- 
ship, with  special  reference  to  the  young  teacher**  character  and 
conduct  by  the  headmaster  and  the  school  managers.  We 
regret  to  rind  that  space  has  been  provided  on  the  inside  cover 
for  a  record  of  the  pupil  teacher's  success  at  external  examina- 
tions in  science  and  art  subjects  and  other  examinations.  These 
external  examinations  of  persons  following  a  course  ol  training 
have  done  much  to  develop  the  very  faults  the  new  system  is 
intended  to  provide  against.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  it 
forms  a  most  complete  and  durable  register. 


Art 

J'afam'M  Co/oar  tYutts.  By  Edward  1%  Strange,  pp.  viii»  + 
148  and  84  plates.  (Wyman.)  2s,  yi. — Mr,  St  range's  book  is 
addressed  rather  to  connoisseurs  and  collectors  than  to  students 
in  the  school  sense  of  the  term,  h  is  composed  mainly  of 
accounts  of  the  various  schools  of  colour-print  designers, 
though  it  includes  also  some  supplementary  chapters,  of 
which  ihat  un  "Technique  "  is  of  special  interest,  and  gives  very 
full  information  about  the  Japanese  methods  of  block-cutting 
and  colour-printing.  The  length  and  difficulty  of  the  names  of 
the  designers,  combined  with  their  habit  of  frequently  changing 
their  names,  makes  it  at  times  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  career 
of  a  particular  man.  For  instance,  the  artist  so  well  known  as 
Hokusai  adopted  successively  the  names  of  Katsugawa  ShuruhO, 
S'n>  Shunro,  Goummatei,  Hishikawa  Son,  Hokusai  Shinsei, 
Raito,  Raishin,  Taito,  Tei*itsu?  Tqkilaro  Kako.  However,  Ibc 
author  has  said  what  he  had  to  say  (and  he  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  tell)  plainly  and  clearly,  and  if  the  book  is  never- 
theless rather  hard  reading,  that  is  none  of  his  fault. 

The  compiler  of  Matmittari 's  Nature-Study  and  Drawing 
Cards  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  attaching  to  each  of  the  cards 
of  which  the  series  is  composed  a  real  specimen  of  the  leaf  of 
the  plant  wilh  which  it  deals.  For  the  rest,  the  drawings  and 
designs  founded  upon  the  natural  forms  are  for  the  most  part 
pleasing. 

Nature  Drawing  and  Design  Cards.  In  two  parts.  By  Frank 
Steel ey>  (Bacon.)  2j.  6*A  each.— Mr*  Slecley  has,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  selected  rather  poor  specimens  of  the  flowers  he 
illustrates,  but  his  drawings  are  careful  and  characteristic  of  the 
plants  depicted,  and  are  quite  of  the  kind  which  should  be  useful 
in  guiding  students  of  design  to  use  plant  forms  with  intelligence, 
marking  the  essential  points  in  their  growth,  and  treating  them 
with  discretion.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  design  cards  the  good 
guidance  given  in  the  nature  cards  is  not  better  followed  up. 

Brtisknwrk  and  Design  Cards,  Coloured.  By  Frank  Steeley. 
In  Two  Parts.  (Bacon, }  Part  I.  (Elementary),  U.  6d.  ;  Part 
II,  (Advanced),  ar.—  These  cards  are  not  strikingly  different 
from  numerous  other  brush  work  copies  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  years.  They  are  on  the  whole  crisp  and 
clean  in  execution,  but  they  show  little  evidence  of  taste  or  of 
power  of  decorative  composition. 

Water-Col&ur  Painting.  By  Mary  L.  Breakell  (Penumbra.) 
(Edward  Arnold,)  Cloth,  2s*  net;  paper,  jr.  net.— A  practical 
little  book  designed  lo  help  students,  both  beginners  and  ad* 
vanced,  who  are  studying  alone.  We  should  have  thought  that 
in  these  days  of  all  but  universal  art-classes  most  would-be 
palmers  would  be  within  easy  distance  of  lessons  in  water-colour 
painting,  hut  to  those  who  are  not  this  Little  volume,  intelligently 
■Llld&tdj  might  be  of  real  use. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  er  review  printed  in 
The  SCHOOL  Woeld  wild  be  submitted  te  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

Two  Om  ami  hJmmm  of  ftrmnfca. 

Whe>  the  reform  io  mathematical  teaching  was  first  set  oo 
foot,  amongst  a  flood  of  talk— some  of  it  wild  and  irresponsible— 
there  was  ooe  remark  which  was  eminently  practical  and  sen- 
sible. It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  time  had  come  when  mathe- 
matics should  no  longer  be  taught  as  if  each  branch  was  to  be 
kept  in  a  '•  watertight  compartment."  For  years  teachers  had 
been  in  silent  rebellion  against  systems  of  examination  which 
made  it  illegitimate  to  ase  algebraical  symbols  in  an  arithmetic 
paper ;  which  debarred  the  ase  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  in 
Euclid  or  Higher  Pore  Geometry  ;  which  sometimes  insisted  on 
geometrical  methods  in  conks,  where  analysis  might  have  been 
nsed  with  eqnal  or  better  advantage;  and  which  encouraged 
"  caiculua-dodging  "  and  other  pernicious  habits,  all  tending  to 
an  enormous  waste  of  time  without  any  compensating  advan- 
tages. Now,  by  a  fairly  general  consent,  ail  this  is  to  be 
changed  ;  in  future  an  intelligent  student  is  to  be  allowed  a 
wider  discretion  in  the  use  of  methods,  and  be  is  to  be  en- 
couraged to  utilise  whatever  is  serviceable  in  any  part  of  his 
mathematical  equipment.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal,  and  if 
attained  it  should  result  not  only  in  a  great  gain  of  time  but  also 
in  a  larger  freedom,  carrying  with  it  increased  educational  value 


Unfortunately,  a  new  evil  is  springing  up.  The  way  in  which 
graphical  work  is  being  dragged  into  every  branch  of  elementary 
mathematics—  in  season  and  out  of  season — is  likely  before  long 
to  set  a  fashion  in  examination  papers  and  text-books  which  will 
rob  graphs  of  their  legitimate  value,  and  force  them  into  all 
kinds  of  fanciful  and  artificial  use.  Indeed,  the  mischief  is 
already  rife.  Apart  from  anything  which  bears  my  own  name, 
1  have  in  my  possession  sixteen  elementary  text-books,  con- 
taining graphical  treatment,  all  published  within  the  last  three 
years.  These  books  include  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  besides  a  few  which  deal  solely  with  graphs. 
Io  a  few  of  these  the  graphical  work  is  kept  within  reasonable 
and  legitimate  bounds,  but  in  others  graphs  are  allowed  to  run 
riot,  and  are  applied  to  solve  questions  which  any  intelligent  boy 
or  girl  could  solve  mentally  in  a  few  seconds.  Surely  this  is  a 
grave  mistake.  Properly  used,  graphs  are  of  great  value  ;  in 
the  first  place,  they  are  a  splendid  corrective  for  inaccurate  work 
(it  is  quite  surprising  how  a  single  point  wrongly  plotted  will  set 
a  careless  worker  thinking  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  graph)  ; 
then,  in  connection  with  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 
degree,  roots  of  quadratic  equations  and  variations  of  quadratic 
functions,  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  a  student's  algebraical 
solutions,  otherwise  often  very  mechanical  and  but  half  under- 
stood ;  and  lastly,  they  have  a  separate  and  not  unimportant  use 
as  "  ready- reckoners,"  from  which  practical  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  interpolation.  But  all  this  kind  of  work  takes  time, 
and  the  amount  of  elementary  mathematics  covered  in  a  school 
term,  with  only  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  is  likely  to  be  very 
seriously  diminished  if  a  boy  is  everlastingly  being  called  upon 
to  draw  graphs  in  any  branch  of  elementary  mathematics. 

In  a  recent  review  I  read  :  "  Teachers  should  avoid  teaching 
graphic  methods  to  the  exclusion  of  proper  mathematical  work  ; 
they  should  be,  as  a  rule,  used  as  adjuncts  or  illustrations  rather 
than  substitutes."  With  this  opinion  I  entirely  agree:  when 
there  is  an  obvious,  simple,  and  strightforward  solution  to  a 
question,  it  ought  to  be  used  in  preference  to  a  graphical  treat- 
ment,  which  is  elaborate   and   cumbrous   in   detail,  and   has 


the 
The 

goes  a  long  way."    Yes,  if  it 
herent  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  if  k  asm 
principles  and  enforcing  them  fay  apt 
weil-chosen  examples  for  practice       If* 
scattered  broadcast,  without  rhyme 
course,  there  may  be 


labour  with  very  little  result,  and  there  is  great  dang 
to  regard  graphical  work,  as  nothing  bet 
of  squa  red-paper  tricks,  aevoad  of  underlying 
and  having  no  sequence  or  coherence. 

I  am  criticising  a  system,  not  any  particular  exau 
text-book,  but  in  support  of  what  I  have  said  I  she 
draw  attention  to  a  few  types  of  examples  which  ha 
found  their  way  into  print.  In  four  recent  text -boob 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  fer  grapkkml  solution  z  * 
start  from  the  same  point  in  opposite  directions  toi 
a  circle,  one  mile  in  circumference ;  if  they  walk  i 
four  miles  an  hour  respectively,  find  the  time  of  then 
subsequent  meetings. 

Any  person  of  decent  intelligence  would  solve  thk 
before  the  graphical  solver  could  get  ready  his  am 
instruments  !  As  an  experiment  I  read  this  qaesn 
family  at  breakfast  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  answer  wa 
half-a-minute  by  one  who  had  never  learnt  a  line  c 
"  Clock  questions  "  by  graphs  are  found  in  several  hot 
a  pity  such  questions  were  ever  invented,  and  but  fa 
genoes  of  examination  papers  they  might  have  been 
oblivion  long  ago.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  ti 
phkally,  and  then  only  approximately,  they  are  n> 
than  ever,  and  involve  a  deplorable  waste  of  time. 

Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  examples  in  which  th 
quite  naturally  to  two  simultaneous  equations  of  the  f 
These  are  usually  of  the  simplest  type  and  can  be  s 
braically  or  graphically  at  discretion ;  either  solutk 
preferred  to  some  of  the  fanciful  methods  on  the  pagi 
text-books.  The  so-called  *'  alligation  n  questions  i 
been  objected  to  in  arithmetic  because  of  the  very  ai 
in  which  they  were  handled  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  « 
If  the  use  of  algebra  is  no  longer  prohibited,  why  six 
and  even  more  artificial  method  be  offered  for  imitati 

In  more  than  one  book  I  have  found  a  graphk 
asked  for  an  example  like  this  :  "  Before  his  last  ma! 
batting  average  was  40,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea 
36.  How  many  innings  did  he  play?"  As  the 
themselves  immediately  to  the  algebraical  statement 

4Qx  =  36(x-hi), 
can  any  one  seriously  defend  the  introduction  of  gra 
a  case? 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  other  instances  of  a  simil 
showing  how  frequently  a  student's  attention  is  being  c 
from  the  natural  common-sense  methods  of  aritha 
gebra  to  the  consideration  of  squared-paper  puzzles, 
word  "puzzles"  advisedly,  for  some  of  the  soluti 
elaborate  and  intricate  that  they  carry  no  strong  co 
the  mind  of  the  learner,  who  probably  admits  the  sue 
method  without  knowing  why  it  succeeds.  If  sue 
are  admissible  they  should  be  reserved  for  cases  in  v 
is  some  real  gain  in  the  use  of  graphs,  either  in  illi 
some  general  principle  or  in  curtailing  calculation  wh 
connected  results  can  be  presented  in  a  form  which 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  reason.  With  heterogeneou 
solutions  constantly  forced  on  his  attention  in  all  sorti 
ways,  a  student  is  extremely  likely  to  get  an  entirely  1 
and  to  imagine  that  the  use  of  graphs  is  only  a  kin< 
date  pictorial  mathematics  which  ought  to  supersede  t 


rjods  of  arithmetic  or  algebra  whenever  sufficient 
attain  this  end  can  be  exercised,  I  do  not  think 
i  overdrawn*  I  have  a  very  large  correspondence 
ifttical  teachers  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  some  of 
to  think  that  nowadays  the  one  essential  thing  a 
matical  master  has  to  do  is  to  teach  graphs,  Never 
oung  and  ignorant  the  pupils  may  be,  graphs  are 
*  mud  therefore  must  be  taught.  This  U  how 
is  affecting  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
riession,  but  they  are  already  beginning  to  rebel 
unreasonable  demand  upon  the  time  of  themselves 
mils.  Amongst  older  men  I  have  over  and  over 
tie  remark  that  "graphs  are  being  done  to  death," 
•asible  lo  preserve  the  undoubted  uiility  of  graphical 
It  making  a  fetish  of  it  ?  It  may  be  doubted  if  there 
d  to  he  attained  by  introducing  pupils  to  graphs  until 
asy  simultaneous  equations.  The  plotting  of  points 
of  barometric  or  statistical  charts  is  easy  and 
for  children,  and  as  such  may  ha^e  a  certain 
t  it  can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
tics  and  very  little  time  need  be  allotted  to  it. 
grasp  the  idea  of  one  quantity  varying  its  value 
ion  to  a  second  quantity,  there  is  no  tangible 
which  a  study  of  graphs  can  be  based.  From 
s  the  legitimate  opportunities  for  graphical 
equent  enough  without  invading  the  realms  of 
I  would  not  altogether  exclude  graphical  solu- 
blcm*  on  work  and  lime,  distance  and  rime,  interest 
di  quantity  and  cost  of  material,  and  the  like,  I  feel 
t  their  use  should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  they 
compact  and  visual  form  results  which  could  other- 
e  obtained  after  considerable  aiithmetical  or  alge- 
E.  The  value  of  such  problems  is  greatly  en hs need 
pouped  so  as  to  illustrate  guiding  principles  ;  if  they 
a  ted  puiiiieN  in  the  use  of  squared  paper,  any  educa* 
they  may  have  is  seriously  impaired, 
things,  let  us  teach  principles  rather  than  dodges, 
not,  by  unreasonable  usage,  hung  into  ridicule  and 
lal  U  now  rightly  recognised  as  a  valuable  part  of  a 
it  education. 

IT.  S.   Hah. 

Constructions  in  Geometry, 

is  ml  present  no  well -understood  agreement  as  to 
ithholding  proof  when  a  construction  is  asked  for  in 
paper  *  The  following  distinction  seems  to  me  to 
ie  admirably  :  — 

I  a  general  construction  is  asked  fur,  e.g.,  "  draw 
>  *  given  circle  from  a  given  point, "  the  romplete 
i  should  be  written  out,  and  the  proof  given  in  full, 
n  m  parikuiar  construction  is  asked  for,  with  nu- 
a*  *.£,,  "draw  tangents  to  a  circle  of  2' 3  cm.  radius 
m  4*7  cm.  from  centre — measure  their  lengths,"  a 
Uiint  of  the  construction  should  be  written  without 

d  be  marked  for 

teoretical  sufficiency  of  construction, 
Koretical  sufficiency  of  proof. 
curacy  of  drawing,  tested  by  eye. 
d  be  marked  for 

ifteciness    of    drawing,    tested    preferably    by    the 
numerical  measure  of  a  length. 
fikiency  of  written  outline* 

rive  value  of  (t)  and  (a)  would  be  about  10  to  6  in 
ven  %  though  in  many  cases  the  inequality  would  be 
u  the  drawing  is  sometimes  very  difficult  when  the 
construct  ion  if  quite  easy. 


In  class  teaching  the  relative  marks  for  (a),  (/>),  (*.■),  {d)%  (?) 
would  be  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  sta ge  of 
the  learner,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  question  is  set, 

E-  BlJDDRN. 

Macclesfield. 
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Week  L     Chapters  IMH.  Week    Vlll.    Chapter*    XIV 

(m.'WivcX  XV, 

Chapter  I V.  and  V+         ,,   IX.,  X.,1  rtlsml„  VVI 

(inclusive)  „  XII.  Chapttr  XVII, 

Chapter*  I X. *»•!  X.        „        XIII.  Chapteri     XV»U. 
Chapter  XI.  And   XIX 

<  h:ipicrs    XII      tad         ,,         XIV.  Chapter.      \\     : 

XMI.  XXI. 

XV.  C^pcrr   XX  IK  ami 
ApPerniix 

Comments  and  Questions  on  l he  Reading  of  Weeks  Xtl.  rtml 
\III.  to  be  sent  to  ihe  Editor*  on  or  before  April  17th. 

SftLECTKD   COMMKKTS   OS    CH  AFTER    X\  L 

Ptitafyttfs  inshtrnte  npon  the  important*  of  training 
t/taratter.—As  Gertrude  is  made  by  Pestalozxt,  in  his  l<  Leonard 
and  Gertrude,"  to  say  to  the  school  muster,  u  It  is  all  well  and 
good  for  them  [the  children]  to  learn  something,  but  ihe 
really  important  thing  for  them  is  to  he  something.*1  So 
Pcstalotzi,  throughout  Ms  painful  though  eventful  career,  insists 
unceasingly  that  the  success  of  education  must  be  judged  by  the 
effect  upon  the  characters  of  our  pupils.  As  Ruskin  put  it: 
M  Education  is  not  teaching  people  lo  know  what  they  do  not 
know,  but  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave."  But  though  all 
this  is  profoundly  true,  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  current  cant 
of  trying  to  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  great  schools  re- 
asserting that  the  want  of  intellectual  training  in  the  boys  they 
turn  out  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  excellent  training 
their  characters  have  received.  Intellectual  efficiency  may  be 
joined  to  moral  excellence,— F.  T.  Merrick. 

Pestafozn's  enthusiasms  This  short  sketch  of  the  reformer  s 
life  brings  to  mind  Paul's  recapitulation  of  his  own  trials  in 
IL  Cor*  ii.,  2428,  including  the  words*  **  in  weariness  and 
pain  fulness,  in  watching*  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often  t  in  cold,  and  nakedness. "  Let  the  present -day 
schoolmaster  study  p+  3 f 9  of  our  book)  and  ponder  Pestalozzi's 
words  in  a  letter  lo  his  friend  Zsehokke  :  tt  For  thirty  years  my 
life  has  been  a  well  nigh  hopeless  struggle  against  the  most 
frightful  poverty,  .  ♦  .  *  Eor  thirty  years  I  have  had  to  forego 
many  of  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  have  had  to  shun  the 
society  of  my  fellow  -tJifn  from  sheer  lack  of  decent  clothes* 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  gone  without  a  dinner  and  eaten 
in  bitterness  a  dry  crust  of  bread  on  the  road,  at  a  lime  when 
even  the  poorest  were  seated  round  a  table-  All  this  I  have 
suffered,  and  am  still  suffering  today,  and  with  no  other  object 
than  the  realisation  of  my  plan*  for  helping  the  poor/'— and  he 
must  ejaculate  ;  Can  enthusiasm  and  conscientiousness  further 
go?  Half-a-dozen  schoolmaster*  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
tWalozzi  could  revolutionise  English  education,—  G.  K. 
Wvi.ks. 

Some  of  PestahtzCs  principles,  p,  33 a,  —After  studying  this 
summary  of  guiding  principles,  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether 
there  is  anything  new  under  the  sun— anything  new,  at  least,  in 
pedagogic  plans.  Many  articles  and  book*  to-day  seem  devoted 
to  the  announcement  a*  recent  discoveries  of  methods 
elaborated  many  years  ago  by  one  or  other  of  the  reformers  10 
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whom  Quick  introduces  us  with  such  grace.  The  fact  is, 
English  teachers  do  not  so  much  lack  knowledge  as  they  need 
earnestness  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.— A  Rowland. 

Is  Quick  quite  fair?  "An  assistant  who,  though  a  school- 
master,  was,  strange  to  say,  perfectly  ready  to  learn,  and  to  throw 
himself  into  carrying  out  another  man's  ideas,"  p.  340. — Are 
schoolmasters  as  a  class  impervious  to  new  ideas  ?  Do  they  as  a 
body  show  an  indisposition  loyally  to  work  out  another  man's 
plan?  My  experience  is  not  extensive  enough  to  enable  me 
to  supply  an  answer  to  my  questions.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
Quick,  imbued  with  the  influence  which  Pestalozzi's  character 
and  work  exert,  had  become  a  little  impatient  of  ordinary 
schoolmasters,  for  compared  with  Pestalozzi  they  are  bound  to 
appear  callous,  indifferent,  and  wooden.  But  perchance  there 
are  some  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. — M.  A. 

Section  65.  "At  this  time  he  was  no  less  loved  by  his 
assistants,  who  put  up  with  any  quarters  that  could  be  found  for 
thorn,  and  received  no  salary" — As  a  headmaster  this  fact  in 
connection  with  Pestalozzi's  life  at  Yverdun  appeals  to  me  with 
special  force.  Surely  some  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
characters  either  of  headmasters  or  assistant-masters  ?  Have 
associations  of  teachers  anything  to  do  with  the  paramount 
importance  attached  by  masters  to  questions  of  salary,  status, 
and  so  on,  or  is  it  that  the  men  of  old  were  of  finer  stuff?— 
R.  Turner. 

Section  116.  "  The  great  educating  force  is  the  personality  of 
the  teacher." — It  is  to  be  hoped  earnestly  that  as  a  nation  we 
shall  begin  to  realise  this  soon.  If  our  first  idea  is  to  obtain  a 
good  enough  education  as  cheaply  as  possible,  we  shall  not 
train  our  children  in  the  manner  described  and  practised  by 
Pestalozzi.  Good  education  must  always  be  costly.  To  secure 
men  and  women  of  ability  with  strong  personality  and  of  high 
character,  teaching  must  be  made  as  attractive  a  profession  as 
any  other,  and  young  men  and  women  must  cease  to  regard  it 
as  a  halfway  house  to  something  better. — W.  Styles. 

This  is  a  truth  recognised  by  all  educationists,  yet  how  little 
inducement  is  offered  in  schools,  especially  in  secondary  schools, 
to  induce  the  best  men  to  take  up  the  work  of  education.  Money 
is  spent  freely,  in  many  cases  extravagantly,  on  fine  buildings 
and  expensive  fads  of  all  kinds  ;  but  the  teacher— the  most 
important  item  in  the  educational  programme — is  ill-selected, 
ill-trained,  or  ill-developed,  yet  teachers  need  development  as 
much  as  the  children  they  are  afterwards  to  instruct ;  but  so  ill- 
paid  are  they  that  frequently  they  cannot  afford  the  rest  and 
refreshment  that  arduous  work  renders  imperative.  Pestalozzi 
rose  superior  to  these  disadvantages,  but  Pestalozzi  was  a  hero, 
an  enthusiast,  and  he  did  not  live  in  the  twentieth  century. — 
L.  Marion  Jones. 


MUTUAL    AID. 

The  object  of  these  columns  is  to  afford  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  questions  of  and  giving  assistance  to  colleagues. 
The  questions  received  to  which  replies  are  solicited  will  l>e 
printed  first ;  following  these  will  be  the  answers  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and  to  make  such  replies  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  question. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
asked  below  by  our  correspondents  ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  success  of  the  column  depends  upon  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  readers. 

The  questions  should  deal  only  with  educational  matters, 
using  the  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  publication  or 
otherwise  of  any  question  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Editors. 


Questions  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  tl 
The  School  World,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Londoi 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  ad 
sender,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication.  £ 
or  answer  should  be  on  one  side  only  of  a  sepai 
paper. 

Questions. 

E.  R.  D.  Wanted  the  publisher  and  price  of  ai 
edition  of  Addison's  "  Cato,"  or  failing  this,  the  te 
separately. 

A.  B.     Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
words  in  Joanna  Baillie's  song,  "  The  Chough  and 
"  The  night  wind  sighs  with  feeble  rooai 
Like  infant  charity" 

A.  B.  Wanted  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  Chi 
trolabe,"  with  notes  {not  the  E.E.T.S.  edition). 

H.  H.  W.  From  whom  can  I  obtain,  in  quanrj| 
or  other  models  of  French  coins,  for  use  in  class  ?  * 

D.  C  What  book  treats  of  "  logical  method  *  « 
in  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  ? 

M.W.  Wanted  a  good  method  of  teaching  chi 
eight  to  spell. 

A.  E.  W,  What  books  provide  suitable  courses 
for  girls  ? 

Questions  with  Answers. 

J.  M.  S.  Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  of  a 
geography  which  (i.)  explains  why  a  particular  tradi 
up  in  a  certain  taivn  or  district ;  (ii.)  which  goods 
and  imported  at  each  port  ? 

F.  L.  L.  You  will  find  the  "causal  method" 
geography  used  in  the  series  edited  by  Prof.  L.  W 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

C.  H.  C.  (i. )  Why  does  mercury  fall  when  a  tu 
verted  over  water,  i.e.,  why  could  not  a  barometer 
tube  of  mercury  inverted  in  water  ? 

(ii. )  Has  any  sctencc  master  had  trouble  in  the  dt 
of  CO*  in  copper  carbonate  ?  I  find  it  impossible 
thing  like  a  good  result  either  by  heating  or  by  soluti 
hydrochloric  acid.      Why  is  this  ? 

(iii.)  What  simple  way  of  finding  the  mass  of  s 
of  a  salt  solution  is  there  other  than  by  evaporatioti  t 

H.  R.      (i.)  The  water  runs  up  the  tube  as  the  m 

(ii.)  What  about  copper  basic  carbonate  ? 

(iii.)  Twaddle's  hydrometer  for  strong  solutions  1 
with  decinormal  silver  nitrate  for  weak  ones.  Try  1 
lytic  resistance. 
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*^  V,«*%  V»*\l 


^ 

1  ft        -■    .    V  \..  .    ».-x 

V      v      . 


MATHEMATICS. 


A  M*HIUL  OF  QUATERHiOKS.        ?t   :- 

.■.».»     V    V      V  v       «    n  >      >:•"     K  ".  &.      1  •■"..- w    r.f  Z^wi 

.^   :■  *•■    -  »^   T-..'  *»..:•  .-.    a*-    .?...::-  .■  -1.-  rr?«ea 

*      ■  ......  ex  tfTKMUfil ET1C  THEOIT  OF  LIGHT.    3* 

pi.*,*.   %   .»    .«•      .\    .         r«.~   .       -  .--in-; 

%  ■   ,  \        x        \    .  1  .1  A*    .*T*SKT-C?m    T^   THE   CkZ,ZZ±V%>    1 


vv*^  ^^  hv^w    x  •  .  • ,  \  x  x 


•a*  -    \  *  *    ■*  x  ^u».ti%*»  j^    S>av'>^  fi^Bdestac* 
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Decay  8vo,  clotb,  760  pp.,  prioc  2s.  6d.. 

by  post, 


le  CALENDAR  of 


a 

R 


fiGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


THE    YEAE    1905, 


CONTAIN  1HG 


tut  respecting  the  objects  and  operation*  of 

ts  of  Officers,  Examiners,  and  If  embers, 

attons   of   the  various   Examinations,  &c„ 

IppertdU   containing  the  following    Exam- 

J™ 

kcher*  frti-  DipkiinK*,  MUlM.iunitM ',  lflOl 
•i...  Olirittmia,  1SMH. 

of  PujjIIh  Pq\  HklmircimAr*  I0(k> 

OliffoLtiratt,  1004, 
•^li miliary  KwmmeJiQrt,  March,  1004. 
dO,  8ppt£mtar,  1JW4 

Lower  Form*  flxairjirwticm  .  Midsummer,  1A04, 

vie  .    ChrihtmaH,  1P04, 

hftil  *aitaJ*ltily .  \n  ire,  fine  by  ptiSL,  7*1.  eaell 
Nor.  T  Hid!  it,  pxfoft,  fret*  by  post,  -M.  i>a..'1»  *et. 

a  P4p«ri  are  to  bt  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 


DGSON,  89,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  EX. 


A  RELIABLE  IMPROVED  FORM  <AS  FIGURED •  Of 


APPARATUS 

(PRODUCING   BOTH  GAS 
AND  SOLUTION. 

Which  wUt  last  for  many 

months    in    constant    use 

without  renewals  or 

cleaning. 

N.B. — This  apparatus  effects 
such  a  greal  laving  in 
rial  ihai,  where  in  fr» 
use,   Ihb  f^nic 

£i  a  year. 


OEM  ttllTiVl    I'iMI'MI  ►  -    |» 


Sole  Makers— 


DDCli/CTCD  CiilTU  V  Ml    *i gross st„finsbury 
ESKCVVoltK  alHIin  ■VLUti  fayemsh?,  toiDCHK 

htmicnl  Ap}*amtu*  Lut,  jwt  Jtrt,  Is. 

'  ■'U>;jM  and  Latomtorfu, 

The  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  and  EQUIPMENT  AGENCY, 

46,    Osnahurgh    Street,    Regent's    Park, 
London,    N.W., 

SuupSi  em  as  to  thr  nt  anJ  tun 

I  ami 

maed   Eftu  j' 
Particulars   from    the    Secretary. 


forks  on  Geometry  to  meet  the  New  Requirements 

(By   H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.   STEVENS,   M.A. 
MS    IN    EXPERIMENTAL   AND    PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY.      Crown   8vo.   It.  6d 


itid    Hollci    o  seme  try     trailed    but,)' 
;■.■  iik>. 

ni:M*t.  FlfiirftCH  (CiMiUiillllg   U 

■ 

nice  of  BttclM,  ft 

ii    EQCtvAtasra   or 
k  (Con tattling  IheHubstim-i'  or  Euclid, 
ricwodT  fid. 


A   SCHOOL   GEOMETRY. 

Puts  T. -IV.     3b. 


J II.  niid  FV.^CnnUuimt+.r  Hie  * 
rii.ttni  part  of  Li^jk  iv 
Part  V.— Con  taint  *  1 

Part*  I.-V.    4a 

r*rtt  IT.  and  V.-'  tettabstaneo  of  Km  lid,  ifeok  11  ,  Uqq|   in 

\  I  — Contain  i»#  thr  Substance  ut  Km 
with  Thftoreuta  rotating  to  llie  Surface*  Slid  Volume!  1 
flolii]  Pfjciinui.     1*.  iVJ. 
Itirti   IV.,  V.  ibd  VI.     "2*.  6d. 


CM 


FLLAN     AND    CO.,    LTD.,     ST.     MARTIN'S    STR.BBT,     LONDON,     \VX\ 


£1  10    a 

0176 


CHARGES    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£5  to     o      Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column 
or  Column    ...        ...        ...  2  17    0      One  Highlit  Page,  or  Quarter  Column 

Smaller  Spawn  pro  rata,      Term*  for  Series  ol  luHcrtious  on  Application* 

>L  WORLD  will  In  future  be  published  on  the  first  day  of  each  months    Advertisement*  sfeottld 
the  Advertisement  Department  of  the  Magazine  by  the  14th  of  the  month  prior. 

Prepaid  Butaci  aiding  postage,  Bg«  per  an 

iCMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITED,    St.    Marti  i-  aet,    London,    W.C. 
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THE   HO 

FOR 

laboratory 
Jfittii 


MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  Caveiulish  Square,  London,  W. 


I.     EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT. 


•  X  introduces:  (1)  University,  Trained,  and 
qualified  English  and   Foreign    Lady   Teach  en  to 
1  Piirate  Scboob  (Girls'  and  Boy?  J ;  (2)  English 
ajsd  Foreign  Governesses  to  private  families;  end  (3)  Lady 
i  at>d  Housekeepers  to  Bora*  and  Girls*  Scho 
i  charge  is  made    to    PrincipaU,   and    the    terms   to 
i»d  oilier  ladies  seeking  appointments  are  rer 
rltarge  being    made    unless   an    engagement    bo 
•vettrrd  lit  rough  this  Agency, 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.    TKl'M  takes    tbe    negotiation    of    School 

T rant f era    and    Partnerships.      Nn    charge    U    made    to 

PUPILS*  DEPARTMENT. 

i  organised  a  special  department  for  the 
'   Pupils  to  School*  and   other   Educational 
No  charge  {or  registration. 


iiLiutit  ttilr 

.i  tiice 


/Viwpneltfx,  tUftirni£*>  and  Full  Particulars  i 
forward*!  on  application* 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900, 

JOSEPH 


Highest  Possible  Award: 
ONLY 
GRAND    PRIX" 

exclusively  awarded  for 
Steel  Bm 


CILLOTT'S 
PENS. 


Numbers  for  use  lu  Schools— 351, 
.i.WS.ifts, 

(Mapping?, 
650  (Draw i 


Of  Highest  Quality  ;  and,  having  G testes t  Dura 
ifi  therefore  CHEAPEST. 


The  Botanical  Supply  Agency. 

BOTANICAL  MATERIAL  OF  EVERY  KIND  FOR 

CLASS  AND  LABORATORY  WORK. 
MICRO-PREPARATIONS   IN   GREAT   VARIL 

Weekly   Supply  of  Fresh    Material   for 
Nature   Study   Classes, 


Scientific 
•frnstrmi 

PHILIP  HARRIS  &  C< 
144,  EDMUND  ST.,  BIRMINI 
179,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  ST., 


C 


All    Other   Air 
Pumps    Superseded. 


THE 

"GERY 

(Fletiss  Patent) 

Vacuum  Pui 


Ana 


Results      hitherto    only     pc 
with  mercury  pumps   are 
obtainable  by  the     Geryk/' 
in     alt     the     principal     Techr 
Schools,     By  far  more  rapid 
aay  other  Vacuum  Put 


Dr.    J,     Ha    SALTER, 

4  Duriauaoir,  I.il,  OtiM  Uftuatt  SMI,  Ctal  T»lcaiel4  STf^L,  Otfori  !*»*,  W. 


DST   CORPS.    I.     By  EDWARD  C.  GOLDBERG,  M.A„  dpi.   1st  Middlesex  R,E.(V.) 
ENTAL   TEACHING  Or  ENGLISH  LAHGUAGE.    By  NORMAN  L.  FftAZEK,  B.A, 
HCAL  &CIENCR  INSTRUCTION  IN  IRISH  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS.    From  *n  IRISH  CORRESPONDENT 
JOLOGICAL  SIDE  OF  NATURE-STUDY.    II.    Animal  Life,    By  OSWALD  II.  LATTER,  M<A, 
U    III    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT.     IV.    Correction  of  Exercises.    By  J-  W.  JAR  VIS 

DATI0N8  OF   EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE.     By  Prof.  J.  J,  FINDLAV .. 

DARY   SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES.    IV     The  University  of  Birmingham 
RIDGE   LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS,    1904.    Bints  for  Teachers  from  the  Examiner*   Reports 
RECENT  WALL  MAPS 
UNDER   NERO  ...  ... 

LINO   REFORM   IN   FRANCE  

TEACHERS  PART  IN   THE  NEW  EDUCATION.    By  J.  II.  RADLEY,  MA. 
¥  AMD  CURRENT  EYENTB  ...  . 

INTEREST.    General;  Scottish;   Irish;  Wolsh 
OF    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND    APPARATUS 
tpONDENCE  I 

Heuristic  Method   of  Teaching  Science,    By  EXAMINER 
iYidtuU  Attention.     By  ROBERT  L.   LEfGHTON,  MA 
Education  of  Intending  Pupil  Teachers.     By  G.  A,  CHRISTIAN.  B.A. 
Vain*  of  Drawing.    By  LETTICE  A.  MacMUNN 
er  of   Secondary  Schools  to  Local  Education  Committees.     8) 

T   OF   PEDAGOGICS   BY  CORRESPONDENCE 


PAGB 

i6i 

174 
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DEANS  NEWEST  EDUCATIONAL BOi 

YICTOR    DURUY'S    HISTORY    OF    FRANCE, 

ridged  and  translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey,     With  an  introduction  and  continuation 

;\nki*in  Jameson,  Ph.D*,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University,  U.S.A.     1 
712  pp.,  with  12  coloured  maps,  and  complete  index,      8s*  6d.  net.     Or  2  vole*,  cloti 
Illustrations,  12s.  net;  2  voK,  half  on] 

School  World  -  >  «oln/' 

New  York  Herald  ( l' 

•.'lali.HL  lh*l    if  til  ofti'i-  ! 

YICTOR  DURUY'S     GENERAL     HISTORY     OF    THE     WOI 

'  lir-.t  Times.     Beviaad  and  continued  to  1901  by  E,  A.  Gros 

I  vol.,  cloth,  xxvi.  +  746  ith  27  coloured  maps  and  very  eoror/ 

8a.  Sd.net. 

At'-- 

"oeHAof  the  bt^t  Fiptu'li  i  -t  bat  prove  awful  1 

THE     AGE     OF     FABLE. 

A  popular  but  scholarly  account  of  Greek,  Hotuau,  and  Norae  .Mythology,  with  el 
Mythology  and  the  Druids.     By  Thomas  Bdlfinch,     New  edition,  neatly  and  strongly  bou 
frotitispiece.     2s.  6d,  net. 

Education 

;i  of  •  ntor>  koowled^n  &f  iiu  u 


Palt  Mali  Otzctt 


THE     AGE     OF    CHIVALRY. 


Containing  ao  account  of  the  Arthurian  Legend*  :tnd  of  "  The  Ma-biaogioii."    By  Thomas  ] 
2s.  6d.  net. 

©cotim.M 

The  Taactiar.— *'W*  should  like  to  We  thU  batik  t(  not  u  t.n  ordinary. 


THE     LEGENDS    OF 


3ARLEMAGNE. 

By  Thomas  Bukfi; 


Giving   an  interesting  account  of   Charlemagne  and  Lh<:  Paladins, 
;me,  2s.  6d.  net, 

wnrlce  liy  ft]  I  ana.  etictly  nil  >  *upp  i 

I  Uy  Hit!  Board  of  Bdacul  ry,  at\  I  rli«  lower  of  SteotvUrjr  aciioola* 

The  Acadtr  ,  rrc  broke  iboT«).—"  It  i>  certain  that  tfe«  nliiM  ffllO  EWb  them  will  Bad  tUe  aHaaiv«]«*  of  j 

The  ScoUman,—  *l  A  eapiUl  tiook  to  put  luto  the  hunl*  of  ynuog  iwdai 
School  World. —  **  Mnk«*n  mi  extvlii.-nt  vulume,  wtieUi'-:  ,  ,m  the  point  'if  vi-iw  o(  ;i  |ift   bx>M  Of  1  feeding  boik  for  fill 

-hjne.  aul  Uih  Nnccnmling  legend*  an-1  itories  «re  eqiialljr  w*M  told." 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

By  John  Lotiiaop  Motley.      New  Library  Edition  from  new  plates,  with  Introduction 
.nkun  Jameson,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  University,  and  elaborate  index,     lllust 
more   than   70   plates  from  rare  portraits  and  famous  paintings-      Pages    xxxiiu +732 ;     x\ 
2  vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  boxed,  IBs.  net ;  2  vols.,  half  calf,  extra,  gilt  top,  boxed,  32s.  net* 

FLOWERS     FROM     PERSIAN     POETS. 

The  best  translations  of  the  Persian  Classics,     Edited  by  Nathan  H.  Dole  and  Belle  M, 

With  cover,  title-pages,  and  borders,  designed  by  Goodhue,     A  sumptuous  book,     2  vois.f 

p,  185,  net;  2  vols,,  half  calf,  gilt  top,  32a.  not* 

BEADY  IN  MAT.    Ill  One  Volume,  Complete,  nearly  1,550  pp. 

THE     RISE     OF     THE     DUTCH     REPUBLIC. 

By  John  Lotbrof  Motley*  Popular  Edition,  with  Introduction  by  John  Fran* 
Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  University,  and  complete  Index.  With  four  portraits. 
Iftffi  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Thla  >  ■  in  the  market,  *»^l  fl 

ATALOGVKS    CONTAINING    DETAILS    OF    Wi  MING     WORKS    POST 


London;    DEAN  &  SON,  Limited,  160a,  Fleet  Street,   E. 
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ETHUEN'S    STANDARD    LIBRARY 


Edited    by    SIDNEY    LEE. 
IN      SIXPENNY     VOLUMES 


IMETHUEN  are  publishing  a  new  series  of  reprints  containing  the  belt  bonks  of  all  nations,  ami  particularly  of  the 
■n  race,  at  a  price  within  ihe  reach  of  every  reader*     All  (he  great  masters  of  Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction,  History, 
hilosophy  will  be  rep.esenled.     The  books  will  be  well   printed  on  Rood  paper  at  a  price  which  on  the  whole 
!  faralle]  in  the  history  of  publi^hin^       Each  volume  will  contain  from   ico  10  JOO  pages,  and  will  be  issued  in  paper 
jwn  Svo,  at  Sixpence  net,     in  a  few  cases  a  very  long  book  will  be  issued  a*  a  Double  volume  at  One  Shilling  net.    The 
be  obtained  in  cloth  at  One  Shilling  nei,  or  io  the  case  of  a  Double  volume  at  One  and  Sixpence  net.      Please 
apectus,  with  specimen  pages, 

W*  BEES  SWAIN,  Esq.,  II. M.  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools,  writes:— 
J<j  a  greater  -.ervicc  to  cmi  Secxvdary  Scbool&j  bolb  public  and  nrtvata,  than  10  place  within  the  reich  or  each  scholar  cheap  reprint*  of 
We  must  nil  trc  grateful  Tor  th*  ataenct  i>f  the  wily  annoiaior." 


IHETT,    Esq.,    M.A.*    Headmaster   of    Sutton 
writes  : — 
tlhftl  Ihk  library  wtll  meet  a  widely  felt  want       kr 

bookt,    I   k-iil   as  si  iJeltgbiful  Jeaiujrc  the  abst- 


.T.  FIELD,  D,DM  Warden  of  St.  Peter's  College, 

i   A\y  disregard  the  request  which  puhl 

■Its  **hicli  Lhev  are  Q,ocni  crujtftfh  to  send  me. 

word  abcml  ytnii  St-*wpAi*iJ  Limhany,      Mcwi 

n*  to  time  testify  a^insf  th*-  IrUtenug  away  of  time 

gujirie-.     It  j*,  n\e]<r-  untrss  we  can  make 

iter.     The  Mfactietii  the  editing,  the  form,  am)  \hc 

capticu  of    your    Stanhakm    Lihk*ry    mu*i   t^ud   to  the 

and  development  of  lovr  of  \1»im\  literature  generally,  bui  I 

uld/ly  that  it  will  l>c  a  great  help  to  us  in  Public  Schools." 


If,  H,  PEACOCK*  Esq,,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Wakefield,  writes  : 

11  I  mujvt  c  on  g  rat  q  Late  yon  on  the  courage  of  yottr  undertaking;  the 
bftoltf  art:  remarkably  cbeapt  well  printed,  and  easy  to  hold.  They  will  be 
e«tten>dy  useful  in  *choalf  owjn^  to  these  features,  and  because  of  the  care^ 
fill  eiJitin.j  win.  k  ibey  have  received.  Some  uf  the  propped  volumes  will 
he  yffy  weloiirR-  in  EUl  fann  and  should  have  a  very  extensive  -kale/' 

The  Bev,  C,  C,  TANCOCK,  0.D.,  Headmaster  of  Tonbridge 
School,  writes:— 

"  The  Headmaster  of  Tonbridge  School  has  much  pleasure  in  slating 
bis  high  appreciation  of  the  literary  enterprise  of  Haam,  M*tlmeii  &  Co.  in 
publishing  their  new  BrAHOAU  LifUcAKV  volumes.  The  whole  conception 
or  the  v.heiut  taftstt  10  him  tu  b*  excellent.  Me  is  astonhbad  that  muh 
convenient  and  wellprinted  volumes  cart  be  produced  at  such  an  exceed 
tnghr  \vw  price.  It  j*t  he  feels  sure,  one  of  the  very  b*%l  methods  of  pro- 
moung  educuii  in  and  rHififlig  the  literary  taste  of  the  r 


METHUEN     &    CO.,     3&,     ESSEX     STREET,     LONDON,     W.C 


T 


FROM    GINN     &    COMPANY'S    LIST. 


he  Blaisdell  Physiologies. 

Stive  books  by  ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL,  M-D«,  which  have  obt%ined  an  extraordinary   and 
5  position  in  the  schools  of  America,  presenting  as  they  do  in  clear  and  simple  language  the  latest  and 
trustworthy   facts   011    the    all  important   subjects    of    physiology   and    hygiene.      Simple  experiments   are 
uced;  the  moat  approved  of  modern  ideas  on  the  subject  of  physical  culture  are  included;  and  the  effects 
klcofaol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotica  upon  the  bodily  life  are  set  forth  clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  mind  of  the 
the  different  topics  are  treated.     The  books  are  furnished  with  copious  illustrations* 

ie    Child's    Book    of    Health. 


d. 


I     o 


2     O 


A  First  Book  of  Hygiene  presenting  eai»y  lessons  for  Junior  Classes . . 

ow    to    Keep    WelL 

teachable,  and  replete  with  suggestions  for  Teachers 

nr    Bodies    and    How   We    Live. 

Simple  in  dtyle,  with  00  attempt  at  scientific  discussion  ;  adapted  for  early  High  School  work         3      O 

fe  and  Health, 

Lays  special  emphasis  upon  practical  experiments  and  the  treatment  of  Personal  Health**       4     6 

tactical    Physiology. 

For  advanced  High  School  w  irk,  with  t  artfully  prepared  practical  "course  in  Experimental  Work       5      0 
w    to   Teach    Physiology,     Handbook  for  Teachers ■ -6 

BOOKS  BENT  ON  APPROVAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

QJK   &    COMPANY,    9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET,    LONDON,   W.C. 
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OLLEGE     OF     PRECEPTORS, 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Bloomsbury  Squabk,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DIPLOMA   EXAMINATIONS 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  are  held  in  the 
first  week  in  January  and  the  first  week  in  September,  in  London  ami  at 
i  ho  following  provincial  Local  Centres :— viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 

The  Diploma*  are  of  three  grades— Associate,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  each 
grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Examination. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea ;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincial  Centres  is 
10*. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education  may  be  examined  practically  for  Certificates  of  Ability  to 
Teach,  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  May,  and 
October.    The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prizes  are  awarded  :— Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
£10 ;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £o  ;  Mathematics,  £5  ;  Physical  Science, 
£5.  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  the  candidate, »who 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  Lecture*  for  Tearhers  delivered  at  the 
College  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full 
examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations  are 
priuted  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  free  by  post. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

TJNIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter* 
mediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity  (B.D.)  and 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  £18  13t.  per 
session.    Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  8tudents  intending  to  become 
Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which  pro- 
vides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  8tudents  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

THE  LONDON    EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

358,   Strand.   London,   W.C. 

Telegrams:  «*  Edumedicus,  London."  Telephone:  6790  Oerrard. 

Under  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Public-8chool  Maater. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses (English  and  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Masters  and 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  8chools  (Hoys'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  8ale  and  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  same  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  8taffs,  and 
Assistants  Reeking  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  .stating  their 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  filed  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PEN8ION     AND    ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments cau  always  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 
office  hours  (10  to  4  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  IX 

CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 
i5,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 
(Teltgraphic  Address—"  Didaskalos,  London.") 
Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Brough,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education   Union,    Teachers' 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c. 

Miss  Brough  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  it  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

HAT  BANDS,BADGES,CAPS,&C. 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer*!  Agent. 

Write- 
School  Agent,  1,  Arundel  Villas,  Chelmsford  Road,  S.  Woodford,  N.K. 


BIRKBECK  COLLE< 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LANI 


I>JHLY    JHLSTD    BYBSrXSrGfr    CL.A8I 

UNIVERSITY    OF  LOHDOH.— Complete   Courses   of  Inst 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees. 
SCIENCE  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  with  Practical  Work.  W« 

Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physics,  Biolq 

and  Botany),  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  Co 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic,  Psychology 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italii 

Dutch,  English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
CONJOINT  BOARD :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemist 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting, 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c. 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Offlc 
Prosptctu*  Free.    Calendar  Od.  (by  post  Sd.)  on  application  to  tlu 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INST] 
Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  Gc 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chairman  of  the  Committee—  8ir  W.  Matbkr. 
Treasurer— Mr.  C.  G.  Montkkiork,  M.A. 
Secretary—  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Principal— Miss  E. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.      Head  Mistress—  Miss  A. 
Students   are  trained    for  the  Examinations  of  the  Natk 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Bxmmi 
Special  Classes  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambri 
Local  Examinations. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each, 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  St 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Class 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


D 


ATCHELOR      TRAINING       COI 

FOR   TEACHERS, 

Cakbkrwell   Grove,   S.E. 

Principal— Miss  Rioo. 

Mistress  of  Method— Miss  Carpenter. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical    course  of  professional    training    for  ' 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teac 

DATCHELOR  (400  pupils)  and  other  schools. 

STUDENTS    PREPARED     FOR     THE     CAMBRIDGE     TJ 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOJ 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Gra« 

A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Bmminai 

National  Froebel  Union.      Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Arts  or 
Higher  Local  Examination. 
Fees  :  £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  mod< 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers    of 

Class  Singing. 


CHERWELL    MALL,   OXF< 

A   TRAINING    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN    TEACHE 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  professioi 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Course  includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Teacher'i 
the  Cambridge  Teacher's  Certificate,  ami  the  Teacher's  Dipli 
University  of  London. 

F<»r  instruction  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  th 
attend  the  Lectures  of  t lie  University  Reader  in  Educat 
Practical  work  in  Teaching  in  Schools  and  demonstration  less 
unuer  the  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Start' of  the  Hall. 
as  to  qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  &c,  may  be  o 
application  to  the  Principal,  Miss  Macken/.ik-Smith,  Cher 
Oxford,  or  the  Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Makoarkt  Bernard,  B 
Sway,  Hants. 

"  Al  LIANCF,      FRANr\l>E." 

FRENCH    HOLIDAY    COURSES    by    the 

■     at  Vn.LERviu.E,  near  Trouville  (Norm  \ni>y).     Aug.,  1906.- 

General  Preparation.  Special  Preparation  for  the  Lond.  i 


Syllabus  post  free  on  application  to   Prof.  L.  B&SCAN,  _ 

of  "Prononciation  Franchise,"  "  Lcgendes  Normandes," 


For  other  Scholastic  Advertisement?,  «re  page  v. 
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;ambridge   university  press. 


:: 


Illustrations 
18*.   net. 


and    f»    Maps. 


mpanion  to  Greek  Studies. 

■  Whibi-ey,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
iri  Ancieut  History. 

include  chapters  on   Geography,  Fauna 
story  ;  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science  ; 
r  and  Religion  ;  Public  Antiquities  ;  Private 
Criticism  and  Interpretation ; 
i  MtnuatfTio  i*v 
nou  Tristram,   R.   I).  Hicks,   Sir  R.  Jobh, 
00,  Dr.  Gowf  Dr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Prof.  E.  A. 
|Hteinp  F.   FL   Harp,  A.  H.   Smith,    Prof, 
.  Archer-Hind,  L,  Whibley.  W.  Wyae,  B.  J,  Cr. 
■-lArds,    Prof,   Oman1    A.    B,    Cook,    Miss 
IfiUriu*.  Dr.  M.  R.  .lames,  P.  Warn  Cornish, 
f     ANbutt,   R.    A.   Neii,  P.  Giles,   E.  & 
bode]  Harris,  l>r.  VerralU  Dr.  Sandys, 

A  Prompt c tut  will  be  tent  on  Application. 

■  iically  an  extremely  convenient  eucyelo- 

m:  reavlcni  of  Greek  book*  wnntT  preneatlng  ma  it  does  In  a 

^^B  form  what  would  otherwise  require  to  be  sought  in 

Tlit*  book  L-Jtnnnt  fail  to  be  serviceable  a?  a  book 

aCU*»tcal  Schools." 

Heeafion,— **  A  handbook  th.it   will  be  sure  to  Hnd  a  \Aiiv" 

^^E»  designed  for  the  yoinv.  Tint  also  on  lln   desk  of  Lite 

he  scholar.     The  besl  way  in  which  we  can 

T*  eii  idea  of  the  tmw  book  la  to  remind  them  of  an  old+     The 

(Of  '.f«rk  what  Paul's  *Ci ratHlii as 'do*s  for  Germanic 

•ly  It   u  mi  t  m  scale.     It  U  a  slnck  volume  of 

•  ntfipuas   ther*  Iibn    be-fu    brought  a  great  store 

ml   that  of  a  kind  not  contained   in  ordinary 

■  m,  about  Greece,  the  Gn-cks,  rind  th**lr  language/' 


M.  TVLLI  CiCERONIS  TYSCVLANARYM  DIS- 

PVTA.TIONVM  LIBRI  0V1HQ¥E.  A  Berimed  Teat  with  Introduction 
and  Commentary  mid  a  Collation  nr  numerous  MS3,  By  Tjioma* 
Wilson  Doooair,  IL A. ,  Formerly  Fellow  of'&t,  •Johns  1  'oil eg*?,  Cam- 
bridge; Profe^oror  Latin  in  Qnaea'i  OoDeffe,  KHIaM  ;  Fell f  the 

1. 'iLivriHiLy  of  [reJawL     Vol.  t  ,  containing  Book*  I.  and  II. 
Demy  Svo.  pilot  Efa  net. 

ARISTOPHANES.    THE  ACHARNIANS.   Edited 

by  t\  1:,  Gmavaa,  u..v.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Bt  John'*  College, 
Cambridge.    (Pitt  Pre»e  flri ;  \Sfnrly  rtrtttf. 

THUCYDIDES.      Book  YL      Edited  with  Intro- 

Notes.     By  A.  W.  Hvvlati,  M.A.,  Ratten  and  Tutor  or 
Mt.  CathsLri:  •  ■     1  1  -i  i  1.-.     Brtra  Pfl*p.  Ito,  0a.    (I'm  Press 

Series), 

HARYARD  LECTURES  ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF 

LEARNING.      By  J.   B.  SAJtUfa,    I  1 T t  It..    Fi-Wnw  and   Lecturer  of 
anil  Pnbiir  Orator  in  the  tfaivwraUj 

.►mil.  i    1  iv.  1 1        1    ■.    ■  •. n  8vo,  k  M,  eet 

[.V«iH,tf  rrfif/^. 

HUMMER'S  QUARTIC   SURFACE.     By  R.  W. 

H.  T.  RbDtCBI,  M.A..  D.Sc.  Lat«  Fellow  ol  Bt,  Jofa&'l  Wlaga,  Cam 
uiidget*nri  Lecturer  iu  Methemailo  at  the  University  ol  Llv< 
DftttJ  slvo.  (Jtf*im\>  raofe) 

Now  Ready.       A  Xaw  Tbh  -isomrtky  bv  PHonc^eo*  LONEY. 
f ntentir d  far  tht  ww  vj  Stmitnte  rwtuwrWHij  Trisntnewutry, 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF   TRIGONOMETRY.    By 

8.  L.  Lojrmif,  M,A,,  f  ini^soror  MathemaTics  ut  tlif  BoraJ  IloHoway 
Collegi*  (Univennty  of  J.ondooi     Bitra  Feap.  8vo,Jh. 
OOJ  irerZrf.— "The  author'^  l-  xl-bo^k  of  '  Plane  TriKonoinetry *  ia  wi 
favourably  known  that  nothing  more  need  be  maid  about  Hip  expijiiti^n  of 
this  book  than  that  it  oosseHHr>  tin-  Merita  of  Urn  \Ur%et  Work, 

REVISED  VERSION,         SCHOOL  EDITION. 

ST.  JOHN:  The  Revised  Yersiom     Edited  with 

Hofiet  for  tin?  u.fc  ofScbooll.    By  AaniT  a  C.Mtn,  M.A.    Frap.  Svo. 


mdon  :    Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane.      C.  F.  CLAY,  Manager. 


AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

aaaafteTfieat  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
'  Frercptora,  HeadtnjetreeW  Aitaociation,  Aaaoclation  of 
LmLaDt-Mlatremeee,  Private  Schools'  Aasooiatlon  ud 
Walfili  County  Schools  Aamoelatloti.) 

-T4t  Gowaa  frrftsKr,  Lo»W»Jf,  W.C. 

ttr-Miaa  ALICE  M+  FOUNTAIN. 


1  been  eatabliahed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 
boat  UDaeceaamry  coat.     All  (eee  have  therefore   been 
thn  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expeniea. 
eaea  of  Public  mod  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 
Teacher*  seeking  appointmenta.  are  invited  to  apply  to  thia 


■  and  Trained  Teaehern  for  School*  and  Private  Families  ; 
ben  for  Hueic,  Art,  and  other  apecial  suhjecte;  ForeJgn 
-mnoua  nationalities;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teach  era  are 
taar,  and  every  audeavoar  is  made  to  supply  suitable  candi  • 
*»ca- 

;oerahipm  and  Traaafera  are  arranged, 
a — 9-10  *,tn.   to  a.SU   p.m. 

-TTtsw*  — in.K)  nm.   tr>  1  p.m,,  and  1  p.m,  to  &  i^.m. 

Itfll  prii 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  A  SSI  ST  A  NT- MASTERS, 

3,    SOUTHAMITOP*    StRB»T#    EJLOilM^UU  HV   SqUAIK,    W.C, 

TaLKCHAMs  :   ,+  finuCAToaio,  Lonoon." 

Xifittrar- Rav.  ¥*  TAYLOR,  M.MCmabib,), 

Low  qummuvsionm.      Liban 

He&dnuLsier*  having  vaicancie*  on  Uxetr  suff*  and  A*^i^i an  1  Mailer* 
seeking  appoint  men  is  ar*a>krd  to  communicate  with  ibe  Rrgistrar, 

Office  hours,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Satunlays,  10  am,  to  1  p.m.  Interviews 
generally  between  these  hoary,  or  hy  apecial  appointment. 

PRINTING     FOR     SCHOOLS     AND 
EDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES. 

FROSFKrrrsES,  REPORTS,  examination  papers,  LiSTa, 

MAGAZINE3,  AtXmrNTS,    P1MQRAMMES,  TKXT  BCKiKK,  Ac,  *c. 

ErtimnUt  furnUhvI*  JftafWJrin  toliriletL 

Address  : — 
GEORGE  OVER,  THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 


Short        \ 
Sight)* 


TO   AVOID   MYOPIA  ( 

"Thera  ia. abundant  and  convincing  evidence   that   tlnu  viakni  or  rhlldren  n*  con»lantly 

deteriorating  during  the  aehool  period.  -Eyesight  and  fehool  Life,  bjBIKBON  SSELL,  K 

"  Much  may  b**  i1on<"  to  prevent  Myopia,  or  to  check  IU  baraaw  whea  it  has  begun,  by 
n^nlatiiiK  the  light,  tiookx  and  deska  uaen  toy  children,  mO  as  to  reuiuvu  Ibe  U'tnptation*  to 
ltOO|tofV*— NEITLESHIP'S  "  Dlseuea  of  the  Eye" 

"The  child  Khould  be  inatnictod  that  the  head  ii  never  to  be  brought  down  to  the  wurk,  but 
i  la  work  brought  up  to  the  heart."— '*  Ophthalmic  Surgery  and  Medicine.'  Ry  WALTER  H.  H 
JKJSyOP,  M.A.,  M.liCaotab,  F.R.C.S.fing. 

THE    "ENGLEFIELD"    BOOK     SUPPORT 

will  hold  Reading  or  Drawing  Books,  Writing  and  Painting  Material!,  Period igaIs  or 
Newspapers  upon  tables  or  desks,  at  angles  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  require, 
menls  of  Pupila  of  ail  ages.  One  ahould  be  used  in  the  Home  by  every  Child  or  Student 
and  at  School*  whenever  adjustable  Reading-Desks  or  Easels  are  not  available.  Their 

use  renders  stooping  fmpoasible. 

School  Pattern,  3a.  Bd*     Stained  and  Varnished*  4a.     Pott  free  (on  approval)  on 

receipt  of  Postal   Order. 

A     fir       ARTHUR     E.    ENGLEFIELD,     LongTord     Lodtfe,    GLOUCESTER 


m 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLDS  LIST. 

Science  and  Mathematics. 

Mechanics.  A  Course  for  Schools.  By  W.  D.  Eggar, 
Science  Master,  Eton  College.    Crown  8vo,  3a.  6d. 

A  Note-book  of  Experimental  Mathematios.   By 

C.  Godfrey,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne, 
and  G.  M.  Bell,  B.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Mutter,  Winchester  Col- 
lege.    Kcap.  4 to,  paper  boards,  2s. 

Geometrical  Conios.  By  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics,  Armstrong  College,  Ne  wcas  tie-on -Tyne,  and  C.  M. 
Jessop,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Armstrong  College.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Statics  (Treated 

Graphically).  By  R  Xbttell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne.    Pcap.  4to.    Price  2s. 

A  Preliminary  Course  of  Practical  Physios.    By 

C.  E.  Ashford,  M.A..,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dart- 
mouth.    Fcap.  4to,  paper  boards.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Preliminary   Practioal    Mathematics.     By  S.  G. 

.Starling,  A.K.C.8c.,  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  at  the  West  Ham  Municipal  Technical  Institute  ;  and  F. 
C.  Clarke,  A.R.C.Nc.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  the  West 
Ham  Municipal  Technical  Institute.    Crown  £vo,  cloth.    Price  Is.  tid. 

Graphical  Statios  Problems.  With  Diagrams.  By 
W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Depart- 
ment at  Cheltenham  College.    4to.    Price  2s.  rtd. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  By  K.  Lachlan, 
HcD.,  and  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    2s. 


The  Arnold  Prose  Books. 

A  Series  of  Representative  Selections  from  leading  Prose  Writers,  each 
book  confined  to  one  Author.    Each  48  pages.    Paper,  2d. ;  Cloth,  4d. 


LIST    OF    THE    SERIES. 


1.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Froluart. 

3.  Lamb. 

4.  Baoon. 

5.  Malory. 

6.  Gibbon. 

7.  Johnson. 

8.  Carlyle. 

!>.  Macaulay. 


10.  Burke. 

u.  De  Coverley 

Papers.  ! 
12.  BosweU.  | 

18.  Klnglake. 

14.  Leltfh  Hunt.       i 

15.  Bouthey.  I 

16.  Borrow. 

17.  Motley. 


is.  Napier. 

19.  Addison. 

20.  Presoott. 

21.  Froude. 

22.  Thaokeray. 

23.  Washington 

Irving. 

24.  Emerson. 


The  Arnold  Prose  Books  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  pupils  a  wider  view  of  English  Litera- 
ture than  is  afforded  by  the  reading  of  one  or  two  longer  texts.  A  few 
explanatory  footnotes  are  appended. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  apply  for  Specimen  Copies  of  this  newSr.ric*. 


Steps  to  Literature. 

A  New  8eries  of  Literary  Reading-books  for   Lower  and   Middle 
Forma. 

Edited  by  RICHARD  WILSON,  B.A., 
Editor  of  "  In  Golden  Realms,"  "  In  the  World  of  Books,'"  kv. 

Book  I.— Tales  of  the  Homeland.    112  pages,    lod. 

Book  II.— Tales  of  Many  Lands.    144  pages,    is. 

Book  III.— Stories  from  the  Literature   of  England  in 

Wales.    192  pages.     Is.  3d. 
Book  IIIA.— Stories  from  the  Literature  of  the  British 

Isles.    224  pages.     Is.  Od. 
Book  IV.— Literary  Readings  Relating  to  the  Empire. 

224  pages.     Is.  t>d. 
Book  V.— Literary   Readings  Relating   to   Europe.     .'24 

pages.    Is.  6d. 
Book  VI.— Glimpses  of  World  Literature.  256  pages,  is.  «sd. 

Kindly  send  for  the  Explanatory  Pamphlet  on 
"Steps  to  Literature." 

Catalogues  sent  post  fret  on  application. 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43,  Maddox  Street,  W. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  PDBLI 
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HOOL   CADET    CORPS, 

C-    Goldberg*    M.A+T    Capt.    1st    Middlesex 
R.E,  (V.)  : 
School   Cadet    Corps,   attached    to    1st    Mx, 
R,E.  (V.) 

I, 

point  of  view  of  national  expediency 
no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 

nance  and  extension  of  Cadet  Corps. 
he  authority  of  Lord  Roberts  to  eon* 
le  4i  man  in  the  street  "  or  the  '■  arm- 
of  the  use  of  training  as  many 
s  possible  at  some  time  of  their  lives, 
V  the  better,  to  shoot  with  the  rifle 
pable  of  carrying  out  simple  move- 
word  of  command.      Even  if  cadet 

ng  stopped  at  these  two  factors  of 
tary  efficiency,  there  would  not  be  the 
tation  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to 
lrability  of  this  method  of  national 

or  the  emergency  of  self-defence. 
serious  objections  to  cadet  corps  on 
al  grounds    are  those  which  on  the 

ny  the  permanent  value  of  such  early 

ningj  and  on  the  other  find  a  cause  of 

of  the  volunteer  movement  in   the 

lety  for  amateur  soldiering,  which  is 

begotten  of  service  in  school  cadet 

brigades,  and   similar  organisations, 

gument  does  not  admit  of  discussion, 

purely  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  the  latter 

epted  as  partially  true,  but  as  not  de- 
appreciation    of    the   value  to    the 
B  early  military  training  of  her  sons, 
volunteering  when  they  are  men  be- 
ive  had  enough  of  it  as  boys,  many 

lue  their  service  in  later  years  in  a 

thorough  way  than  otherwise  would 
case  ;  and  though  it  were  true  that 
"  there  were  an  apparent  loss  to  the 
officers  and  men,  yet  the  collective 
be  found  to  leave  something  on  the 

the  national  assets, 
with  the  scholastic  aspect  of  cadet 

we  are  more  particularly  concerned  ; 
tempting  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
:,  we  must  limit  ourselves  here  to  a 

ry  as  to  what  educational  advantages 

roL.  7.] 


are  bound  up  with  the  present  system  of  cadet  train- 
ing in  secondary  schools.  We  must  also  endeavour 
to  draw  some  conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  extension  of  that  system,  with  a  view  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  still  more  important  question  of  the 
effect  of  compulsory  service  in  cadet  corps  on  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  > 

in  a  few  of  the  schools  possessing  cadet  corps 
there  is  a  system  of  compulsory  service,  making 
membership  of  the  corps  incumbent  on  all  members 
of  the  school ;  but  in  the  large  majority  the  service 
is  purely  voluntary*  In  some  of  the  schools,  the 
headmaster  gives  every  possible  encouragement 
and  help  to  the  corps,  in  others  he  treats  it  as  a 
necessary  bore  ;  many  of  the  assistant- masters  in 
some  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  corps, 
in  others  it  is  not  possible  for  them,  or  they  may  be 
unwilling  to  do  so;  in  some  the  majority  of  the 
boys  are  cadets,  in  others  the  minority.  In  some 
cases  the  parents  are  anxious  for  their  boys  to  join, 
in  others  they  think  boy  volunteers  unnecessary, and 
would  rather  their  sons  either  did  something  else  or 
M  went  in  for  it  later."  Here  the  most  prominent 
boys  in  the  school  are  most  prominent  in  the  corps, 
there  the  boy  magnates  hold  aloof.  Possibly  most 
of  these  present  tenses  should  be  written  in  the 
past ;  but  whatever  be  the  tense  aspect  of  the 
variations  of  feeling  and  membership  in  different 
environments,  the  fact  remains  that  many  boys  are 
not  members  of  cadet  corps  where  such  exist,  and 
many  are  not  members  because  such  corps  do  not 
exist. 

One  reason  why,  as  a  rule,  only  part  of  a  school 
forms  the  whole  of  a  corps  is,  of  course,  that  the 
establishment  is  a  matter  of  Government  regulation, 
the  numbers  being  limited  by  the  War  Office 
authorities.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  but  mis* 
guided  opinion,  held  by  many  who  are  members 
(officers  and  cadets)  of  school  corps,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a  comparatively  small  number  of  keen 
efficients,  to  make  membership  difficult  to  obtain 
and  therefore  desirable,  than  to  have  a  large  corps 
composed  of  boys  of  widely  different  grades  of 
military  enthusiasm  and  proficiency.  The  argu- 
ment, though  well  enough  in  the  case  of  adult 
enrolled  volunteers,  and  not  always  well  then,  is 
based  on  a  very  natural  sentiment.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  most  form-masters  would  like  to 
have  their  classes  arranged  on  the  same  delicious 
principle  of  elimination  and  uniformity.     To  keep 
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the  cadet  corps  small,  and  make  membership  a 
privilege,  is  a  course  which  may  result  in  an  entire 
evanishment  of  the  value  of  the  privilege  in  the 
eyes  of  the  majority  in  a  school,  and  is  opposed  to 
certain  practical  considerations,  which  must  weigh 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  a  corps,  and  of  which 
something  will  be  said  in  the  second  of  these 
articles.  But  if  there  be  an  educational  and 
scholastic  value  in  a  cadet  corps,  the  desire  to 
keep  it  select  instead  of  constantly  to  increase  the 
numbers  can  have  no  justification. 

People  who  have  read,  enjoyed,  and  been  con- 
vinced by  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield's  charming  book, 
"  The  Unconscious  Mind,"  will  not  require  many 
arguments  to  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
military  training  in  schools  is  fraught  with  educa- 
tional advantages.  Even  the  imperfect  and  some- 
what intermittent  routine  of  the  cadet  corps  cannot 
be  without  value  in  the  production  of  certain  habits, 
such  as  of  order,  punctuality,  concerted  movement, 
obedience,  self-control,  endurance,  resourcefulness, 
command,  above  all,  "  perfect  execution,"  &c,  of 
all  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  tkey  are  the  effects 
of  service  in  the  corps  on  the  training  of  the  (so- 
called)  unconscious  mind. 

The  advantages  from  the  scholastic  point  of  view 
are : — 

(i)  The  practice  of  a  discipline  which  is  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  class-room,  and  is  yet  an 
aid  to  it. 

(2)  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  delegation 
of  authority  to  boys  who  otherwise  might  not  have 
the  chance  in  their  ordinary  school  career  of  obtain- 
ing one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the 
advantages  of  school  as  opposed  to  domestic  life. 
This  is  most  important,  and  in  the  case  of  a  day 
school  absolutely  invaluable.  To  boys  who  would 
have  little  or  no  scope  for  exercising  in  reality 
those  functions  of  which  they  bear  the  official  title 
(monitors,  prefects,  &c),  and  to  others  who  can 
never  hope  to  attain  those  sometimes  rather  barren 
distinctions,  the  corps  gives  a  sphere  of  control,  of 
social  and  moral  influence,  which  would  otherwise 
not  come  within  their  reach,  and  would  be  limited 
to  a  very  few  in  a  day  school  where  no  corps  exists. 
In  an  ordinary  public  school  the  advantages  thus 
conferred  are  amongst  the  most  permanent  results 
of  membership  and  advancement  in  the  cadet  corps. 

(3)  The  corps  may  admit  to  its  curriculum 
military  subjects  outside  the  ordinary  course  of 
drill,  and  musketry,  and  field  training.  These 
three  together  with  signalling,  the  various  depart- 
ments of  military  engineering  (a  whole  education 
these),  topography,  telegraphy,  and  even  bugling 
and  drumming,  if  only  the  instruction  can  be 
adequately  organised,  form  a  kind  of  subsidiary 
technical  training  not  only  of  value  to  the  members 
of  the  scientific  and  mechanical  sides  of  the 
school,  but  also  to  the  highest  classical  as  well 
as  to  the  lowest  modern  boys. 

(4)  Besides  the  benefits  of  discipline,  delegation 
and  curriculum,  a  yet  further  scholastic  advantage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  addition  of  an  extensive  in- 
terest to  those  of  school  life,  the  multiplication  of 
which  in  a  sense  is  a  burden,  but  is  also  one  of  the 


healthiest   developments   of  the   modei 
system. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  has  already  b< 
that  these  advantages,  national,  scho 
personal,  are  but  imperfectly  provide 
education  of  the  school  corps,  if  and  so  1 
number  of  cadets  is  not  nearly  equal  to  t 
of  members  of  the  school.  As  a  co 
element  in  the  organisation  of  a  school  t 
doubtless  a  nuisance,  along  with  many 
departments  of  education  :  but  no  sch< 
under  a  disadvantage  in  possessing  a  cor 
must  be  an  advantage  to  a  school.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  most  cadet  cc 
from  great  disadvantages  in  the  efficien 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  ex 
general  rule,  the  cadets'  military  curricu 
what  it  should  and  could  be  in  more 
circumstances,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded 
satisfactory  to  those  who  have  the  respoi 
carrying  it  out.  There  are  differences  b< 
requirements  of  the  school  and  those  of  tl 
organisation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  rec 
conflicting  interests  of  the  class-room,  t 
fields,  and  the  parade-ground.  In  a  < 
article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  witl 
ticular  set  of  considerations  in  detail, 
point  all  that  need  be  said  is  that,  were 
to  include  all  members  of  each  school  px 
cadet  corps  in  the  military  organisation, 
tional  and  scholastic  advantages  of  tl 
would  be  increased  to  an  enormous  extei 
thing  which  is  desultory  and  scrappy  ir 
culum  of  the  cadets  would  be  properly  S5 
and  progressive ;  and  though  the  acti 
corps  would  encroach,  as  it  often  does, 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  there  would  1 
location  and  irregularity  in  the  class- roc 
paration,  and  more  efficiency  in  the  cor] 

If  we  have  not  already  learnt  the  le 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  hi; 
have  at  any  rate  demonstrated  to  us  n 
sory  nature  of  the  argument  from  anal 
utter  fallaciousness  of  figures ;  while 
Bishop  of  London  has  emphasised  th< 
going  into  details  of  cash  receipts  and  e 
Therefore  I  must  not  be  blamed  if,  on  tfc 
I  absolutely  avoid  any  deductions  of  gui 
from  the  actions  and  experiences  of  vari 
and,  on  the  other,  I  abstain  from  any  b 
vague  generalities  in  indicating  som 
views  as  to  the  first  step  in  the  formatio 
corps — the  counting  the  cost.  A  mor 
tious  method  would  undoubtedly  be  to  ; 
many  particulars  as  possible,  to  repn 
here  in  tabulated  statistical  form,  strik 
draw  conclusions,  and  await  the  deluge, 
has  constantly  watched,  and  taken  part 
successful  pursuit  of  the  ignis  fatuns  of 
may  well  be  accused  of  taking  too  extrav< 
of  the  needs,  in  ready  cash,  of  a  schoo 
sires  to  found  a  cadet  corps  providing  1 
say  100  members  with  power  to  add  tc 
her  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  have  < 
shot    the     mark.       The     conditions     c 
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establishments  vary  so  enormously 
status,  geographical  position,  endow- 
c  support,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
go  to  make  our  secondary  schools  a  col- 
eparate  entities  with  everything  and 
common,  that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
aite  misleading,  to  argue  conclusively 
ne  to  any  other.  Of  this,  however,  it 
ted  with  assurance,  that  in  the  project 
ition  of  a  uniformed  corps  of  100  raem- 
KStion  of  the  ununiformed  will  be  treated 
nd  essay)  an  amount  of  ^"250  to  ^300 
d  hand  on  formation,  an  income  of  £150 
1  cadets'  subscriptions,  and  an  additional 
£150  for  the  first  year,  and  £\t.o  a  year 
ly  from  some  grant  being  in  sight  for  the 
orps.  As  the  corps  increases  in  numbers 
illy  be  found  that  the  grant,  or  revenue 

cadets'  subscriptions,  should  be  in  the 
of  one-half.  The  smaller  the  corps  the 
ie  proportion  of  the  "  grant." 
g  that  a  school  of  200  boys  wishes  to 
s  on  these  lines  with  all  boys  members 
s,  it  would  be  easy  to  consider  100  of 
probationers  "  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
orm  and  charge  them  a  sum  of,  say, 
m,  which  would  be  a  valuable  help 
ision  of  more  uniforms.  The  question 
Is  to  be  done  with  the  capital  of  £250 
longs  more  peculiarly  to  the  considera- 
conduct  of  the  corps,  to  be  discussed  in 
of  these  essays, 
een  the  capital  and  some  of  the  income 

the  school  authorities  have  now  to  de- 
portant  points.  There  is  the  principle 
f  as  against  compulsory  service,  which 
s  more  easily  settled  at  the  beginning 
ing  the  existence  of  a  corps,  and  there 
ion  of  the  possibility  and  advisability, 
ancial  necessity  of  the  lads  over  seven- 
af  age  becoming  enrolled  volunteers  in 
:o  which  the  cadets  will  be  attached, 
ings  are  somewhat  connected.  If  there 
•ry  service,  it  is  much  easier  to  work  the 
ts  of  the  enrolled  men.  If  not,  and  the 
atter  is  not  pressing,  it  is  better  to  have 
io  with  enrolment,  and  to  bid  farewell 
t  of  30s.  per  efficient,  an  uncertain  and 
irce  of  revenue,  attended  by  many  in- 
5S,  and  possibly  at  the  present  moment 
f  abolition  altogether.  The  position  of 
orps  is  so  uncertain,  the  Army  Council 

such  disregard  of  the  needs  and  pro- 
:he  volunteers  by  procrastination  and 
ant  of  promised  "  reform,"  and  of  new 
,  that  the  question  of  enrolled  men  were 
>nce  dismissed  from  the  calculations  of 

authorities  who  are  contemplating  the 
>f  a  cadet  corps, 
t  matter  to  settle  is   to  what  volunteer 

wish  to  be   attached,  and  to  make    a 

>r  formation  to  the  officer  commanding 

Here,  again,  if  compulsory  service  be 

i  there  bean  opportunity  of  becoming  at- 

3  engineer  corps,  that  opportunity  should 


be  fearlessly  seized.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be 
no  compulsory  service,  and  no  chance  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  school  (say  70  per  cent.)  joining, 
an  infantry  corps  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
sappers.  There  seems  to  be  no  sound  military 
reason  for  cadets  to  become  attached  to  gunners 
except  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  no  other  arm  of 
the  service  being  available. 

Boys  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  are  eligible, 
and  the  minimum  strength  of  a  cadet  corps  is  40. 
(Vol.  Reg.,  1 901,  p.  107,  par.  689  to  704.) 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  cadet  battalion  of  between 
250  and  400  (Vol.  Reg.,  p.  109,  par.  705  to  716), 
consisting  of  at  least  four  companies  of  from  60  to 
100  each,  composed  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18.  But  as  the  difficulties  of  finding  officers 
for  two  companies  of  an  ordinary  corps  200  strong 
are  generally  serious,  it  is  not  recommended  that 
the  plunge  of  a  battalion  should  be  attempted. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  course 
would  be  allowed  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  War  Office  to  the  volun- 
teer force. 

Where  a  cadet  battalion  already  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  school,  it  is  often  wise  to  make 
a  proposal  for  leave  to  form  a  company,which,with 
other  companies  of  other  schools, will  help  to  make 
up  a  cadet  battalion. 

In  the  next  article,  on  the  conduct  of  cadet  corps 
in  general,  and  the  formation  and  conduct  of  ununi- 
formed corps  in  particular,  it  is  hoped  that  some 
assistance  may  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  experience  in  school  military  organisations.  In 
commending  the  question  of  compulsory  service  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested or  actually  engaged  in  education,  I  would 
implore  my  colleagues  to  put  aside  for  a  moment 
those  fluid  appreciations  of  difficulty  and  detail 
which  arise  from  our  habit  of  correcting  exercises, 
and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  solid  generali- 
sation in  the  bed-rock  of  principle. 


THE  INCIDENTAL  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By   Norman  L.   Frazer,  B.A. 
Whitgift  School,   Croydon. 

IT  is  my  wish  in  the  present  article  to  confine 
myself  to  a  very  minute  and  well-defined 
portion  of  the  vexed  and  varied  problem 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  us 
as  "  The  Teaching  of  English."  It  is  not  claimed 
that  this  portion  of  the  subject  is  more  important 
than  others,  and  it  is  certainly  not  more  interesting  ; 
in  fact,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
teaching  of  language  must  always  play  a  second 
part  to  the  reading  of  literature  ;  but  the  questions 
to  be  considered  from  the  linguistic  or  grammatical 
point  of  view  do  in  the  nature  of  things  allow  of  a 
more  concrete  and  definite  solution  than  those 
which  are  concerned  with  literary  judgment  and 
appreciation.     So    far   as   we   schoolmasters    are 
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concerned,  there  are  many  preliminary  problems 
to  be  tackled  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  best  methods  by  which 
to  secure  what,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  everyone  of 
us,  the  intelligent  and  pleasurable  reading  of  our 
great  literature.  In  the  very  forefront  of  such 
problems  will  be  a  definite  conclusion,  based  on 
sure  psychological  grounds,  as  to  the  content  of 
the  literature  which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  pupil's  development. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  and  far  less 
pretentious  task.  There  are  probably  few  of  us 
who  have  not  derived  such  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  as  we  possess  from  one  of  two  sources ; 
we  have  either  been  taught  by  way  of  a  foreign 
tongue — no  doubt  on  the  solvitur  ambulando  principle 
— or  we  have  learned  the  contents  of  a  text-book 
of  English  language,  so-called,  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  principle.  Of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
either  of  these  methods,  or  for  their  obvious  disadvan- 
tages, I  propose  to  say  nothing,  any  more  than  I 
propose  to  argue  that  the  adequate  teaching  of 
English  language  is  in  itself  desirable ;  that  I  am 
content  to  take  for  granted. 

The  third,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
feasible  method  of  teaching  English  grammar  is 
that  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  its 
much-discussed  syllabus.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Board  required  schools  to  submit  a  course 
of  English,  providing  among  other  things  a  "suitable 
graduated  series  of  exercises  (repetition,  meanings  and 
use  of  words,  analysis,  including  parsing,  paraphrase, 
abstract  or  pricis,  composition  or  essay)  connected  with 
the  language  and  subject  matter  of  the  text." 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  very  plausible 
arguments  have  not  been  put  forward  and  ably 
maintained  against  the  principle  here  laid  down. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  mere  connection  between 
such  diverse  things  as  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  the  appreciation  of  literature  must  conduce  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  a  disgust  of  literature, 
that  paraphrasing  is  another  word  for  desecrating, 
that  repetition  is  a  mere  unreasoning  survival  of  an 
exploded  method,  that  precis  is  a  deliberate  intro- 
duction of  the  commonplace  into  the  realm  of  art 
and  fancy,  and  that  parsing  is  the  very  abomina- 
tion of  desolation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  and  that,  if  their  first 
point  be  proved,  nothing  else  matters.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disgust  ascribed  to 
the  pupil  arises  from  a  dim  and  distant  re- 
miniscence of  very  different  conditions,  and  that 
this  disgust  of  grammar  and  ajl  its  appurtenances 
is  a  very  potent  argument  against  the  old  system 
under  which  we  were  trained  and  not  against  that 
now  proposed.  It  is  always  unfortunate  that 
when  we  make  a  mental  analogy  with  the  "  pitch 
that  defiles  "  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to 
say  what  is  pitch  and  what  is  not. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  one  of  the  cardinal 
and  universally  accepted  features  of  the  so-called 
reform  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages  is 
precisely  this,  that  grammar  shall  be  taught 
incidentally,  and  deduced  from  experience  and 
actual  reading.     It  will  be  maintained,  no  doubt, 


that  the  aims  in  view  are  very  different  ii 
a  foreign  and  the  mother  tongue, 
that  in  the  early  stages  the  difference  h 
apparent  than  real,  and  that  the  ultim; 
identically  the  same.  But  then,  much  t 
be  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  foreign 
already  intuitively  known  in  the  moth* 
That  is  true,  and  appears  to  me  only  to  ] 
the  formal  teaching  of  English  gramma 
all,  if  reasonably  conducted,  by  no  means 
it  is  made  out  to  be,  and  demands,  in  a 
with  the  study  and  appreciation  of  literat 
small  amount  of  time.  Again,  is  it  ad 
not  that  boys  trained  on  the  reform 
appreciate  their  French,  as  such,  incc 
more  than  their  predecessors  who  1 
grammar  kept  distinct  from  their  readii 
that  can  be  denied,  I  think  we  may  cl; 
proof  that  reasonable  attention  to  grami 
to  disgust  pupils  with  Jiterature. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
formal  and  mechanical  groundwork  of  the 
will  be  disposed  of  fairly  soon,  and  th; 
hardly  be  necessary  to  make  a  pass: 
"  Hamlet  "  the  subject  of  a  formal  parsing 
But  that  the  sublimest  passage  that  Sh 
ever  wrote  is  going  to  lose  anything  in  th 
a  pupil  mature  enough  to  appreciate  it 
being  subjected  to  a  logical  examina 
analysis,  I,  for  one,  cannot  admit.  On 
hand,  I  feel  that  a  dissection  of  the  strut 
be  the  best  basis  for  analysis  of  the  the 
that  without  it — however  painfully  disgi 
timid  recourse  to  the  informal — the  foun 
literary  criticism  cannot  be  taught  at 
Board  of  Education,  at  any  rate,  can 
accused  of  a  pedantic  or  obscurantist  ; 
this  matter.  After  speaking  of  the  ex< 
which  I  have  already  referred,  arising 
text,  the  Board  expressly  says :  "It  ne 
be  said  that  not  all  the  exercises  here 
should  be  used  in  each  month  or  eve: 
term ;  but  each  should  be  used  fron 
time." 

Many  of  the  most  enlightened  teach< 
loathing  for  the  word  "  paraphrase."  1 
truth,  the  word's  associations  are  unfort 
has  too  often  been  interpreted  to  b< 
mous  with  "  alteration."  More  unf 
still,  it  has  been  the  victim  of  the  proc 
"  thorough."  Because  the  immature  m 
upon  to  paraphrase  a  passage  has  throi 
ignorance  altered  every  component  wor 
passage,  his  luckless  and  decried  e 
paradoxically  gained  the  credit  of  doing 
which  he  is  being  laughed  at  for  havi 
to  do.  His  periphrasis  is  held  up  to  sa 
is  never  even  hinted  that  it  is  in  n< 
paraphrase.  The  conventional  argume 
the  paraphrase  is  a  deliberate  temptati* 
pupil  to  substitute  his  own  bald  and 
language  for  the  finished  beauty  of  th 
But  there  are  one  or  two  objections 
well  make  us  hesitate  to  sacrifice  some  s 
to  the  indefinite  demands  of  plausible  sh 


List  case  an  intelligent  paraphrase 
>  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
a  of  the  passage.  It  is  astounding  to  find 
r  of  average  intelligence  takes  for  granted 
;ter  of  comprehension.  He  will  tell  you 
esty  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  what 
l  investigation  proves  to  have  conveyed 
loothing  to  him.  And  this  occurs  at  all 
it  may  be  surely  suggested  that  the 
ess  of  the  paraphase— and  let  it  be  noted 
paraphrase  is  chiefly  useful  with  the 
J  that  mere  translation  into  prose  order 
my  suitable  paraphrase — helps  to  rivet 
*\  attention  to  the  style  of  the  original. 
lOtoriously  a  difficult  subject  to  handle, 
from  imitation — a  very  excellent  exercise 
ted  liberally — I  know  of  no  mechanical 
eful  as  the  paraphrase.  And  lastly,  it 
atended  that  the  paraphrase  affords  the 
ins  for  acquiring  a  literary  vocabulary, 
seems  to  me  thatt  so  far  from  para- 
xerting  a  degrading  and  demoralising 
marring  the  beautiful  it  would  be 
enable  to  contend  that  it  gives  the 
student  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
LDg  a  beautiful  vocabulary,  modelled 
ished  style,  with  the  extra  advantage 
in  a  restricted  medium  of  ennobling 
is  perhaps  here  necessary  to  say  that 
d  use  of  oral  work  in  the  mother  tongue 
ose  of  a  good  many  objections  to  the 
ider  discussion, 

:r  all,  it  is  a  poor  theory  that  cannot  be 
p  on  paper,  and  all  theories,  in  teaching 
,  have  much  the  same  value  till  tested 
d  in  the  class-room ;  and  even  there 
have  natural  and  not  artificial  ac- 
nts*  If  a  boy  has  been  left  till  the  age 
ithout  a  suitable  introduction  to  English 
nd  is  then  asked  to  read  such  texts  as 
Led  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  its 
ne  published  last  year,  it  would  be  a 
Jous  to  expect  to  apply  the  incidental 
grammar  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
uld  probably  be  about  as  dis- 
as  if  the  grammar  were  to  be  taught 
ty  but  independently,  as  under  the  older 
were  not  to  be  taught  at  alb  Hut  it  is 
be  hoped  that  the  principles  now 
have  been  followed  from  the  time  when 
irst  had  a  reading  book  put  into  his 
was  then  possible,  without  the  risk  of 
the  poor  victim  with   fine   literature,  to 

approved  laboratory  method,  such 
inclions  as  the  several  functions  of  the 
;ech.  If  it  be  distinctly  kept  in  view*  at 
hat  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  which  is  not 
plied,  we  shall  steer  clear  of  both 
rtinciality;  and  it  is  precisely  these  two 
it  the  incidental  teaching  of  grammar 
lly  avoid. 

t  of  course,   another  suggestion  which 

be  mentioned  to  be  scouted.    It  is  that, 

;ood  literature  supplying  the  basis  for 

its  owd  structure,  literature  so-called 


f  its  OWD  s 


should  be  composed  to  illustrate  the  operation  of 
grammatical  laws, 

It  is,  I  know,  thought  by  a  great  number  of 
teachers,  and  those  not  the  least  keen,  that  all  our 
teaching  is  evolving  itself  into  a  glorified  in- 
cidentalism,  and  that  we  shall  end  by  teaching 
everything  in  terms  of  everything  else.  But  in 
English  grammar,  at  any  rate,  things  need  not  come 
to  such  a  pass,  for  the  wise  teacher  will  always 
give  his  pupils  some  simple  text-book  which  will 
codify  all  that  they  have  been  able  to  deduce  from 
their  own  experience,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  reference  book  and  a  convenient  manual 
for  revision.  Instead  of  pursuing  arbitrary  schemes 
of  parsing,  older  pupils  will  doubtless  derive  more 
benefit  from  studying  the  main  principles  of 
historical  grammar,  especially  if  their  course  of 
reading  should  happen  to  be  arranged  chrono- 
logically. * 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  past  the  teaching  of 
English  has  not  been  sufficiently  associated  with  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  generally.  The  root 
principles  that  should  govern  the  teaching  of  all 
languages  are  the  same,  but  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  maintain  that  the  principles  now  generally 
accepted  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  German 
have  been  applied  at  all  whole-heartedly  to  the 
teaching  of  English,  as  will  be  recognised  at  once 
by  considering  the  present  systems  in  vogue  for 
teaching  English  composition.  But  the  considera- 
tion of  composition  teaching  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  present  purpose,  which 
has  been  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
cidental teaching  of  English  grammar  without 
sacrificing  the  higher  ideal  of  inculcating  appre- 
ciation of  English  literature* 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
IRISH    NATIONAL    SCHOOLS, 

(From  an  Irish  Cokkbsponuknt.) 

TO  discuss  intelligibly  the  present  standing 
of  practical  science  instruction  in  Irish 
National  Schools,  a  retrospect  is  necessary. 

During  the  last  few  years  developments  in 
primary  education  in  Ireland  have  been  rapid  and 
interesting.  The  Results  system,  which  had  held 
the  sway  since  the  early  'seventies,  was  abolished 
in  1899.  But,  unfortunately,  the  effects  of  the 
system  stilt  remained;  and  Irish  teachers*  reared 
in  the  stupefying  atmosphere  engendered  by  such 
a  system,  were  at  first  unable  to  understand  or 
take  advantage  of  the  new  conditions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  system 
referred  to,  or  to  elaborate  its  inherent  defects; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Ireland,  under  this  system, 
a  common  school  programme  with  the  same 
essential  subjects  and  the  same  requirements  for 
each  standard,  was  in  force  all  over  the  country. 
The  use  of  the  same  reading  books  and  text -books, 
many  of  them  obsolete  and  some  of  them  dating 
from   the  inception  of   the   National    Board,   was 
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officially  insisted  upon.  The  underfed,  half-clad 
child,  who  worked  half  the  week  in  a  mill  and 
attended  school  the  remaining  half,  learned  from 
the  same  text-books  and  was  subjected  to  the 
same  annual  examination  tests  as  his  more 
fortunate  fellow  who  had  all  the  advantages  of 
home  comforts,  and  who  attended  a  school  better 
equipped  in  every  respect,  and  staffed  with 
teachers  of  superior  attainments  and  capacity. 

These  are  some  of  the  evils,  now  only  too 
apparent,  of  the  Results  system.  And  yet  on  paper 
some  of  its  advantages  look  well.  The  list  of 
extra  subjects  which  might  have  been  taught,  and 
commanded  high  fees,  is  a  formidable  one.  We 
are  not  sure  whether  Sanscrit  is  to  be  found 
among  the  languages  appearing  there,  or  whether 
palaeontology  figures  among  the  sciences.  In 
actual  practice  the  list  of  extra  subjects  became  a 
very  short  one  indeed.  In  the  comparatively 
few  schools  which  attempted  extras,  freehand 
drawing,  singing,  book-keeping,  algebra  and 
geometry  were  the  favourites.  Not  many 
schools  attempted  more  than  two  of  these ; 
the  teaching  of  languages,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  can  scarcely  have  been  said  to  exist ;  and 
the  teaching  of  science  in  any  of  its  branches  and 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  method  attaching  to 
blackboard  science  instruction  was,  so  far  as  we 
can  find,  almost  non-existent.  That  the  country 
was  in  the  main  agricultural  was  to  some  extent 
recognised.  Practical  Agriculture,  taught  from  a  text- 
book only,  was  compulsory  in  rural  schools  and 
optional  in  town  schools.  The  largest  proportion 
of  fees  was  earned  by  the  street  arabs  of  one  of  our 
largest  cities — children  entirely  ignorant  of  farm 
operations,  who  would  have  been  hard  beset  to 
distinguish  a  plough  from  a  harrow ! 

In  a  large  number  of  schools  arithmetic  was  the 
most  valuable  school  subject,  but  the  higher 
standards  were  entirely  concerned  with  its  com- 
mercial branches — with  interest,  discount,  stocks 
and  shares,  and  so  on.  The  rationale  of  the  rules 
was  not  required ;  mere  mechanical  methods  were 
all  that  was  necessary.  Napoleon  spoke  of  our 
country  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  it  would 
seem  that  Ireland,  at  least,  was  destined  to  become 
a  nation  of  book-keepers.  Under  the  Results 
system  any  education  the  pupil  received  beyond 
the  mere  rudiments  was  entirely  bookish  and 
unpractical. 

As  regards  the  teacher,  there  was  no  room  for 
initiative  or  enterprise  on  his  part ;  indeed,  he 
could  have  dispensed  with  rational  teaching 
altogether,  provided  that  by  any  means  whatever  the 
pupils  acquired  a  parrot  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  matter.  Real  teaching  received  no 
adequate  official  recognition  or  remuneration. 
Truly  the  times  were  ripe  for  a  change. 

In  the  quiet  revolution  of  1900  the  most  im- 
portant agent,  because  the  most  far-reaching  in 
its  effects,  was  the  introduction  of  practical  science 
teaching.  The  scheme  introduced  and  the  methods 
followed  are  those  which  originated  with  the 
British  Association,  a  scheme  which  may  be  said 
to  have  for  its  watchword  the  term  "  heuristic." 


We  do  not  propose  to  give  the  full  conn< 
the  term,  but  in  heuristic  teaching  the  1 
all  important,  and  the  great  aim  is  to  teac 
in  a  scientific  way.  The  mental  attituc 
learner  is  that  of  a  discoverer  ;  he  is  t 
make  simple  researches,  to  raise  relevant 
on  the  line  of  march  and  to  appeal  to  ex 
for  their  solution.  Each  pupil  keeps  a  < 
written  and  independent  account  of  all  \v> 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  what  teaching  of 
implies.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  bring 
the  threads  of  the  problem — the  data,  so 
Then,  when  the  difficulty  to  be  surmo 
clearly  formulated,  he  collects  the  facts 
first  hand  from  practical  experiment,  we 
considers  these,  and  so  infers  the  answ( 
query.  Every  experiment  is  undertaken 
some  definite  problem,  and  the  experimer 
selves  are  linked  together  in  logical  seqm 
is  not  difficult  to  see  the  educational  effect 
teaching  as  this.  The  pupils  are  taught 
for  themselves,  to  formulate  and  grap 
problems  successfully ;  initiative,  resour 
pendence,  accuracy  are  cultivated,  and,  inci 
a  high  level  of  English  and  arithmetic  is  m; 
pari  passu.  Are  not  these  the  qualities 
teaching  under  a  Results  system  is 
lacking,  qualities  which  any  subsequen 
must  aim  at  cultivating  in  order  to  be  su 

As  in  any  system  of  teaching  the  teach 
is  a  determining  factor,  how  is  the  teache 
in  this  case  ?  He  is  supplied  with 
approved  as  the  best  by  the  highest  ed 
authorities,  and  he  makes  the  acquair 
these  methods  not  merely  in  theory  but  in 
He  becomes  possessed  of  a  new  weapo 
wield  successfully,  which  he  will  use  not 
the  teaching  of  science,  but  in  the  teach 
subjects.  His  horizon  is  widened,  an* 
proaches  a  subject  with  a  better  gra: 
deeper  confidence. 

The  teaching  in  the  past  has  been  hete 
and  unmethodical,  often  without  meth( 
true  sense.  The  teacher  has  been  so 
under  the  old  environment  that  the  qualit 
characterise  a  good  teacher  have  been 
Practical  science  is  a  subject  treated  : 
will  act  as  a  corrective  to  all  these  ills 
method  essential  to  all  true  teaching,  a 
the  teacher  so  as  to  bring  out  his  mos 
qualities.  It  is  a  remedy  in  which  th 
physicians  have  every  faith.  The  la 
distinct  from  the  educational  expert), 
sideration  of  whose  interests  in  things  ec 
is  enforced  by  the  necessities  of  the  tin 
we  know,  ready  assent  to  a  full  tria 
remedy. 

The  Irish  educational  authorities  s 
assent  equally  readily  in  1900.  They  s 
head  organiser  the  best  exponent  of  the 
procurable.  A  staff  of  eight  organisers,  (u 
by  him,  was  set  at  work  throughout  Irel; 
his  immediate  and  close  supervision. 

These  organisers  conducted  day  anc 
classes  in  various  centres,  attended  by  th 
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trict.  A  practical  exposition  of  the  course 
1 ;  the  teacher  after  the  lesson  worked 
ill  the  experiments  concerned,  recording  a 
rat  of  each  experiment  in  a  special  note- 
ing  besides  the  thread  of  the  lecture  and 
irks  relating  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
In  short,  he  wrote  his  own  text-book 
fally  both  the  matter  and  the  method ; 
At  other  book  could  be  anything  like  so 
j and  helpful  to  him  ? 

stfae  duty  of  the  organiser  to  see  that  the 
the  classes  was  done  in  the  best  possible 
lilt  neatness,  accuracy,  expedition,  clean- 
fcc,  were  duly  observed ;  and  that  the 
ompreheusive  view  of  the  subject  so  essen- 
b  proper  handling — its  applicability  to 
lion  of  problems,  its  completeness  as  a 
rhole,  its  utility  in  cultivating  habit  and 
[character — should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
it  fully  engaged  in  conducting  classes,  the 
visited  schools,  teaching  lessons  and 
the  teacher  in  every  way  possible, 
be  mentioned  that  not  more  than  twenty- 
ers  can  be  taught  with  profit  at  a  class ; 
brty-eight  meetings  of  three  hours  each 
the  minimum  time  necessary  for  working 
le  course.  Usually  the  course  was  taken 
ctions  ;  the  organiser  dealing  with  the 
only,  postponing  working  through  the 
If  for  a  year  or  two.  Assuming  that  a 
race  a  week,  and  that  the  organiser  had 
:h  day,  he  could  train  300  teachers  in  a 
s  first  half  of  the  science  course.  During 
ears  the  organisers  have  been  at  work, 
t.  of  the  teachers  have  gone  through  the 
f  the  course,  and  5  per  cent,  have  com- 

xpectedly,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
lis  highly  useful  work  has  been  almost 
iince  March  31st  last,  the  staff  of  organ- 
»een  cut  down  from  eight  to  two,  and  no 
been  reserved  for  the  holding  of  teachers' 

heretofore.  No  person  who  gives  the 
moment's  thought    would  expect    that 

means  available  the  huge  task  of 
le  teachers  of  Ireland — some  12,000  in 
:ould  have  been  accomplished  in  four 
:t  the  plan  of  organisation  followed  has 
nerely  successful — it  has  worked  like  a 
Jut  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  and 
d  reason,  the  work  has  been  practically 
he  one  great  regenerating  influence  in 
iry  education  can  no  longer  make  itself 
ly  effect.  Surely  even  national  economy 
ried  too  far  ?  At  least,  it  seems  an  un- 
•  to  discourage  first  just  that  expenditure 
best  judges  maintain  will  improve  the 

the  Empire  and  increase  the  country's 


Barnbtt  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
f  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
of  Teachers. 


THE    BIOLOGICAL   SIDE    OF    NATURE- 
STUDY. 

II. — Animal  Life. 

By    Oswald    H.    Lattef,  M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

THE  interdependence  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  is  so  close  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  draw  up  an  adequate  programme 
of  work  by  limiting  our  attention  to  those  animals 
which  are  to  be  found  on  or  in  the  trees  with 
which  we  dealt  in  our  previous  article.  Within 
the  confines  of  the  strip  of  country  there  suggested 
it  might  easily  happen  that  examples  of  every  one 
of  the  main  orders  of  animals  would  be  found ;  and 
though  classification  and  systematic  zoology  should 
not  obtrude  conspicuously  into  nature-study,  yet 
it  is  well  that  clear  ideas  should  be  gained  as  to 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "  mammals,"  "  in- 
sects," "spiders,"  and  the  like.  It  is  a  good 
exercise  for  each  pupil  to  collect  a  few  animals, 
say  insects,  as  to  whose  systematic  position  he 
entertains  no  doubt.  An  examination  of  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  each  specimen  will  show  what 
features  are  possessed  in  common,  and  thus  a 
fairly  accurate  definition  of  "  insect,"  "  spider,"  or 
whatever  group  it  be,  will  be  obtained. 

But  the  main  purpose  is  rather  to  ascertain  how 
each  animal  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being ; 
function  and  structure  must  be  studied  pari  passu, 
and  precedence  given,  if  at  all,  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  many  animals  it 
is  a  necessity  that  they  be  kept  in  captivity  in 
order  that  their  behaviour  and  mode  of  life  may  be 
carefully  observed.  This  fact  induces  me  to  offer 
two  cautions :  do  not  forget  that  no  animal  can  be 
completely  understood  except  when  considered  in 
relation  with  its  natural  environment ;  and  do  not 
allow  the  keeping  of  animals  to  degenerate  into 
mere  sentimental  and  unobservant  keeping  of  pets. 
For  example,  many  boys,  miscalled  naturalists, 
delight  to  keep  caterpillars.  Their  attention  to 
these  "pets"  consists  of  more  or  less  regularly 
supplying  fresh  food  and  cleaning  out  the  breeding 
cages ;  their  object  is  to  add  to  their  cabinets  a 
few  more  specimens  impaled  on  pins ;  their  usual 
subsequent  conduct  is  to  lose  all  interest  in  their 
quondam  hobby,  and  to  offer  their  collections  to 
some  museum — to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
curator.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  very 
many  quite  young  children  of  both  sexes  take  a 
keen  interest  in  animal  pets  of  one  kind  or  another; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  as  a  rule  their  interest 
flags  and  eventually  perishes,  for  they  have  not 
been  encouraged  or  led  on  to  think  and  exercise 
their  intelligence,  or,  indeed,  to  perceive  the  pro- 
blems before  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
general  early  love  of  animals  we  have  the  starting- 
point  of  nature-study,  and  that  by  judicious  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  a  delightful  hobby  may  be 
provided  to  many,  life's  work  to  a  few,  and  a 
quickening  of  the  faculties  to  all. 

Let    me  illustrate  my   meaning  by  a  series   of 
questions  that  may  be  asked  concerning  the  life- 
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jE&a&srj  ~X¥JXterjxaxnrjtL  josezz.  say  die  T:ger  VLdcji. 
Ir  2*  <xjrw»i  doc  tae  esquxrxs  may  be  begrci  at 
aay  |cbxc  ru;   die  itie-<*»de  rJL  dse  ammai,  and, 
t&aagSt  x  21  pgrita^*  sees   pGiioscpciic  to  begin 
wadfc  die  •&%,  -»*:  w£C  sere  scan  wk£.  die  cater- 
st&ar  V*  va£r  Bear,  wtien  aeariy  fttily  grown,  for  it 
is  at  dun  atae*:  diaz  x  3  uok  ^sde^I  j  encountered. 
Of  wfcat  raune  are  dut  long  sairs  with  winch  die 
&>£y  ^f  tae  carerpr^ar  k  cohered  ?     What  effect 
4v  t^ej  sr/>$sce  x$y->ci  dse  gTrman  akin  ?     By  what 
bw>&,  'sr  aay?  »   die  caterpillax  artacked  ?      Do 
frog*,    $«*&,    izar^s,     birds,    asd     msectrvoroos 
aKramreafs  eat  k  readily,  or  are  they  deterred  from 
done  *>?     What  does  the  caterpillar  do  if  it  is 
towcaed  or  is  any  way  alarmed  ?     Do  any  animals 
«feer  tfcaa  baects  behave  and  protect  themselves 
m  a  m&mzs  way?     Os   what  does  the  Woolly 
Bear  feed  ?     At  what  tune  c4  day  does  it  take  its 
weals  ?     How  does   it  move  its  jaws  in  biting  ? 
Is  the  leaf  attacked  is  any  particular  way,  so  as  to 
•take  it   possible  for   as  to  recognise  plants  on 
which  this  animal  has  been  feeding  ?     What  is  the 
weight  of  the  caterpillar  ?     About  what  weight  of 
green  (bod  does  it  consume  per  ium  ?     How  does 
the  animal   more  along  ?     How  many  legs  and 
how  many  daspers  does  it   possess  ?     To  what 
different  uses  does  it  pot  these  two  sets  of  limbs  ? 
From    which    segments  of  the    body  are   limbs 
entirely  absent  ?     Is  this  the  case  in   all  cater- 
pillars of  moths  and  butterflies  ?     How  does  the 
mode  of  locomotion  diner  in  various  caterpillars 
10  relation  with  the  number  of  limbs  ?     At  what 
rate   does  the   Woolly    Bear    walk  ?     How   long 
would  it  take  to  travel  a  mile  at  this  rate  ?     Com- 
pared with   other  caterpillars,   is   it  a  slow  or  a 
rapid  walker  ?     Of  what  value  is  this  peculiarity  ? 
When  and  where  does  it  prepare  to  turn  into  a 
chrysalis  ?     What    sort   of  a   cocoon    is    made  ? 
Whence    does    the    silk   issue  ?     How    does    the 
chrysalis  compare  in  respect  of  size  with  the  cater- 
pillar ?     When  does  the   moth   emerge — at  what 
time  of  day   and   at    what    season  of   the   year  ? 
What  changes  take  place  during  the  first  hour  or 
v;  of  the  life  of  the  moth  ?     How  soon  is  it  ready 
to  tak';  flight  ?     By  what  mechanism  are  the  fore 
and  hind  wings  held  together  ?     Of  what  value  is 
the  colour  of  the  moth  ?     Is  the  animal  thereby 
concealed  or  rendered   conspicuous   in  its  natural 
habitat  ?      Does  the  moth  feed  at  all,  and  if  so,  on 
what    substances    and     by    what    means  ?     What 
differences  are  there  between  the  male  and  female 
individuals  ?     What  reasons  can  be  discovered  for 
these  differences  ?     When  and  where  are  the  eggs 
deposited  ?  are  they  placed  singly  or  in  batches  ? 
How   soon   do  the  young  caterpillars  hatch  out  ? 
How  do  they  differ   in  appearance  and  in  habits 
from    the   fully-grown    caterpillar  ?      How    many 
times  does  the  caterpillar  change  its  skin  in  the 
course   of    its   life  ?     Do   its   colours  and  general 
aspect  change  at  each  moult,  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  value  of  the  changes  ?     Are   the   caterpillars 
attacked   by  any  parasites  ?     If  so,   how  do  these 
animals  approach  their  victims,  and  where  do  they 
deposit  their  eggs  ? 

These   are  but   a   few  of  the   points  to  which 


anestica  may  be  called;  the  list  of 
might  easily  be  doubled.  Many  of  the 
terous  msrrrs  are  admirable  subjects  fc 
mental  work  in  conneikm  with  their  p 
adapting  their  colours  to  those  of  the  sur 
objects.  Comparatively  few  species  ha 
investigated  in  this  respect ;  and  inasmu 
method  of  experiment  is  simple  (as  is  exp 
my  book,  to  which  reference  was  mad 
previous  article),  the  whole  subject  of  ins 
ration  appears  particularly  well  suited  to  t 
of  teachers  of  nature-study. 

Aquatic  inserts  form  remarkably  good 
for  study.  Many  of  them  can  be  reared  in 
dishes  and  soup-plates,  and  are  thus  easy  < 
vabon  ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  man] 
sufficiently  large  to  render  much  of  their  < 
and  structure  visible  without  the  aid  of  ; 
scope,  though,  of  course,  the  use  of  this  ins 
is  always  desirable.  To  those  who  can 
procure  such  animals  I  cannot  do  bett 
recommend  Prof.  Miall*s  charming  boo) 
Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects  "  (Ma 

I  have  myself  found  burrowing  animal 
held  of  interesting  work.  An  enormous 
of  animals  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  or  in 
wood,  or  in  masonry.  Large  examples  vi 
to  most  people,  but  probably  few  realise 
the  seaside  there  are  commonly  to  be  foui 
sponges,  boring  sea-urchins,  boring  worm 
molluscs,  and  others ;  while  on  dry  land 
the  earthworms,  numerous  beetles,  bees 
species,  the  sand-wasps  and  their  relatr 
of  the  true  (social)  wasps,  ants,  spiders,  a 
more.  In  every  case  we  may  ask,  Why 
animal  make  a  hole,  for  itself  or  for  the  p 
of  its  offspring  ?  by  what  means  is  the  he 
how  is  it  protected  from  enemies  ?  does  tl 
possess  any  special  modification  of  its  Hi 
its  body  to  enable  it  to  dig  the  hole  and 
out  the  loose  material  ?  If  the  hole 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  offspring, 
further  to  enquire,  What  provision  is  ma. 
sustenance  of  the  young  ?  How  is  the 
lected  and  stored  ?  Does  the  parent  lay 
first  an  adequate  store  and  take  no  furthc 
in  her  progeny,  or  does  she  continue  to  su 
at  frequent  intervals  during  their  growtl 
does  she  find  her  way  back  to  the  hole 
has  been  foraging  ?  Does  she  appear  to 
of  the  objects  around  her  burrow,  and 
turbance  of  these  in  any  way  incommc 
What  means  does  she  possess  of  defendii 
and  of  escaping  from  enemies  ?  Hov 
coloured,  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  or  ot 
Is  she  mimicked  by  any  other  animals  \vl 
not  her  means  of  defence  ? 

Such  studies  as  these  very  naturally  lc 
the  consideration  of  animal  societies  and  I 
tecture  of  their  dwellings.  Nests  of  ants, 
in  a  small  glass  case,  can  now  be  procu 
few  shillings,  so  that  the  insects  can  b< 
the  house  and  examined  at  will.  The  ar 
tolerant  of  captivity  that  a  colony  ma) 
difficulty  be  kept  for  several  years  in  a  tf 


ondition,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
anisation  ascertained  by  direct  observa- 
lilarly,  u  observatory  hives1'  of  honey 
igh  requiring  more  skilful  management 
iter  outlay  (unless  they  be  home-made), 
client  adjunct  to  the  other  branches  of 
dif  the  systematic  watching  of  a  wasp's 
j  the  occupants  are  still  in  being  is  too 
r  the  nerves,  at  any  rate  there  are  few 
noes  that  more  fully  repay  careful  exami- 
ifter  all  cause  for  uneasiness  has  been 
.  1  may  here  remark  that,  though  the 
tsot  wasp  economy  are  well  known,  there 
nxheless  at  least  two  fairly  common  para- 
mf  the  one  a  beetle  and  the  other  a 
vhose  life-histories  are  still  riddles 
tthition. 

aie  invariably  favourite  subjects,  and  the 
}  m  their  favour  can  perhaps  best  be 
account  by  the  encouragement  of 
oil  of  bird-diaries.  Primarily  these 
contain  records  of  all  the  birds  that 

to  occur  in  the  locality  at  the  various 
f  the  year.  Notes  should  be  made  of  the 
Kl  departure  of  migratory  species,  and  in 

with  these  there  should  be  kept  an 
record  of  the  weather,  especially  of  the 
and  force  of  the  wind,  and  of  the  clear; 
ir  misty  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
is  may  be  extended  to  include  enquiries 
Nation  that  exists  between  the  structure 
organs,  such  as  the  beak,  foot  and  wing, 
od,  habits,  and  mode  of  flight  of  some  of 
common  species. 

esting  and  the  collection  of  eggs  is  a 
natural  history  that  is  liable  to  grievous 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  "forbid  it/* 
*ve  that  many  a  first-rate  naturalist,  in 
mseof  the  word,  has  laid  the  foundations 
love  of  nature  in  the  perhaps  somewhat 
\a  birds**uestings  of  his  boyhood.  But 
t  there  be  any  encouragement  to  iudis- 
coHecting.  There  is  yet  much  to  be 
out  the  habits  of  many  of  our  most 
How  long  do  they  take  to  build 
Do  both  male  and  female  birds  share 
rk  ?  Do  they  ever  get  their  friends  to 
?  How  long  is  the  period  of  incubation  ? 
»nt  we  have  very  little  exact  knowledge). 
oung  naked  or  covered  with  down  when 
h  from  the  egg?  How  soon  do  they 
edged  ?  When  do  they  leave  the  nest  ? 
fi>age  of  the  young  different  from  that  of 
and  if  so,  how  soon  is  the  adult  plumage 
What  reason  is  there  for  the  dinV 
)n  what  are  the  young  birds  fed  ?  Is 
4  the  old  birds  of  the  same  character  ? 

other  questions  are  ready  to  hand,  but 
ids  to  enumerate  all,  If  such  points  as 
put  before  the  birds' tester,  it  at  once 
nore  interesting  to  leave  the  nest  undis- 
d  to  keep  it  under  careful  observation ; 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  person  exists 
find  it  in  bis  heart  to  molest  in  any 
anrmals    that    have   given,  as   they   are 


bound  to  give  if  really  studied,  so  much  pleasure 
and  delight*  If  some  tangible  memento  must  be 
had,  photography  may  perhaps  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  suppression  of  the  egg-cabinet. 

I  have  touched  on  but  a  few  of  the  many 
animals  that  are  easy  to  tind  and  to  use  for  the 
purposes  of  nature-study.  The  problems  of  animal 
life  differ  only  in  details ;  for  to  every  animal,  from 
the  day  of  its  birth  to  the  day  of  its  death,  there  is 
ever  present  the  need  of  feeding,  breathing,  escap- 
ing its  foes,  and  rearing  progeny  to  carry  on  the 
life  of  the  species.  If  nature-study  is  begun  by 
the  endeavour  to  know  the  life  of  one  plant  or  of 
one  animal,  it  will  inevitably  and  automatically 
lead  on  to  wider  and  wider  investigations,  as  the 
lines  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  observation 
are  followed  into  the  surrounding  network  of 
organic  life. 


STUDIES  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

V. — Correction  of  Exercises. 

By  J.  W.  Jarvis, 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

TH I S  is  a  serious  and  difficult  part  of  a  teacher's 
duty.  It  is  serious  because  ill-corrected 
exercises  fail  to  remove  the  pupil's  mis- 
apprehensions, and  written  work  remains  as  evi- 
dence of  duty  only  partly  done.  It  is  difficult 
because  it  is  monotonous,  it  seems  never-ending, 
and  it  is  generally  undertaken  in  the  teacher's 
leisure  hour.  From  the  nature  of  things  this  bur- 
den cannot  be  entirely  removed  ;  how,  then,  may 
it  be  lightened  ? 

Consider  very  carefully  what  exercises  you  set 
your  pupils.  Do  not  give  them  carte  blanche  to  fill 
leaves  of  books  or  sheets  of  paper,  for  they  cer- 
tainly will.  Require  only  their  best  thought  and 
steadiest  work  on  paper,  and,  since  you  are  a 
partner  in  the  business,  you  can  fairly  demand  this 
from  them,  Remember,  it  is  a  fine  mental  disci- 
pline to  have  to  think  over  your  thoughts  before 
committing  them  to  paper,  and  so  the  first  piece 
of  practical  advice  which  can  be  given  is 
11  Limit  the  Output." 

And  yet,  paradoxically,  insist  upon  the  pupil  doing 
more  written  work.  All  lessons,  to  lie  effective, 
must  be  followed  by  a  form  of  application.  Her- 
bart  insists  upon  this  by  making  it  the  Fifth  of  his 
Stages  of  Teaching,  and  Captain  Cuttle  senten- 
tious^ warns  us  that  the  M  bearings  of  this  obser- 
vation lays  in  the  application  on  it."  The  pupil, 
then,  must  write  much,  must  solve  problems,  must 
draw  maps  and  sketches,  must  make  precis  and 
must  generally  commit  to  paper  his  ideas.  But 
must  all  this  be  marked  word  for  word  by  the 
teacher  ?  No,  For  all  this  work  a  general  super- 
vision only  is  necessary;  such  a  supervision  that 
will  inhibit  carelessness,  thoughtlessness  and  idle- 
ness, and  under  which  the  pupil  will  feel  bound  to 
produce  his  best  work*     To  effect  this  the  teacher 
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should  not  turn  to  other  matters  when  the  scholars 
are  so  occupied,  and  he  is  advised  to  refrain  from 
making  this  an  opportunity  for  transacting  busi- 
ness which  may  properly  be  done  at  another  part 
of  the  day.  These  exercises  can  be  very  con- 
veniently looked  over  whilst  they  are  being  per- 
formed, and  signed  or  dated  at  the  time.  Only  a 
part  of  the  class  can  be  inspected  on  this  occasion  ; 
the  next  lesson  the  remaining  part  can  receive 
attention,  and  though  the  pupils  are  called  upon 
to  do  much,  no  arrears  of  marking  should  be  left 
over  for  the  teacher.  To  this  general  rule  may  be 
added  a  little  advice.  Be  very  business-like  in  the 
transaction,  remembering  that  your  object  at  this 
period  is  to  correct,  not  to  explain ;  and  plan  the 
marking  so  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
least  effort  on  your  part. 

Mathematics. 

Now,  having  preached,  let  us  practise,  and  begin 
the  day's  work.  The  Form  is  busily  occupied 
with  arithmetic,  and  each  pupil  is  working  exer- 
cises as  the  sequel  to  some  oral  teaching  which  has 
gone  before.  To  test  whether  the  rule  is  clearly 
grasped  by  the  class,  examples  are  dictated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard,  and  a  certain  time  has 
been  allowed  for  their  solution.  All  stop,  and  the 
teacher  rapidly  passes  round  the  class,  marking 
each  sum  right  or  wrong.  If  the  result  of  this 
correction  is  satisfactory,  then  the  pupils  may  be 
set  to  work  from  books  and  the  answers  called  out 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  each  pupil,  of 
course,  checking  its  own  result.  Do  not  call  upon 
them  to  check  each  other's,  else  you  reduce  the 
chances  for  the  development  of  moral  strength  for 
which  every  school  should  provide.  On  your  part 
do  not  unduly  praise  those  who  have  done  many 
correct,  nor  unduly  blame  those  whose  progress 
has  been  much  slower.  In  your  passage  round  the 
class  take  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  the 
working  of  the  sums  from  sample  books  at  hazard, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  steps  are  clearly 
understood  and  properly  applied.  Arithmetic  and 
algebra  may  be  considered  exercises  which  should 
not  require  inspection  after  the  class  has  gone. 
Solutions  in  geometry  necessitate  other  methods. 
After  proposing  a  problem,  some  minutes  should 
be  given  for  due  consideration  by  the  class  with 
pencil  and  paper,  and  specimen  solutions  should 
be  worked  on  the  blackboard.  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  efforts  should  be  inspected  by  the 
teacher,  nor  can  any  teacher  be  fairly  expected  to 
guarantee  that  all  in  a  class  can  come  up  to  the 
same  standard  of  proficiency  in  this  subject.  The 
indolent  or  thoughtless  should  be  called  upon 
sufficiently  often  to  prove  -that  they  also  have  con- 
tributed some  thought  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion in  hand.  So  much  for  ordinary  class-work  in 
the  mathematical  subjects.  An  examination  paper 
in  these  is  a  different  matter.  Suppose  your  pupils 
have  worked  a  paper  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  as  a 
more  formal  test,  then  this  must  be  marked  by  the 
teacher  apart  from  the  class,  either  at  home  or  in 
those  school  hours  when  he  is  not  actually  teaching. 
The  teacher  is  recommended  to  work  the  sums 


himself  first,  and  this  can  be  done  while 
are  also  solving  the  questions ;  so  that 
actual  marking  takes  place  no  time  is 
getting  ready  ;  the  answers  are  prepare 
value  attached  to  each  correct  solution 
stated.  This  value  should  be  arranged 
tion,  the  numerator  representing  marks  1 
gence  in  method,  and  the  denominator  th 
awarded  for  a  correct  answer.  These  pape 
always  be  returned  to  the  pupils,  who  m« 
called  upon  to  work  the  exercise  correc 
adopt  more  intelligent  methods  in  their  p 
If  the  same  sum  is  generally  wrong  throu 
class,  a  careful  inspection  of  a  few  paper* 
will  probably  reveal  a  misconception  cc 
all,  which  the  teacher  can  remove  by  fresl 
tion.  All  teachers  are  keenly  interested  ii 
exercises  if  they  feel  some  real  good  to  th 
will  be  the  result  of  their  labours. 

Examples  in  geometry  are  more  difficu 
with.  Here  the  whole  work  of  the  pupil 
carefully  read  and  the  fallacy  in  the 
noted.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
soon  as  the  false  step  is  reached,  correc 
and  the  mark  for  the  amount  done  correc 
assigned.  Teachers  have  been  known  to 
whole  mass  of  wrong  work  through,  an 
sary  proceeding  in  what  is,  after  all,  an  < 
logical  thought.  An  odd  hint  or  two 
may  be  useful.  Never  set  long  exercis 
metry ;  insist  on  all  proofs  being  writte 
lines — a  line  for  each  step  ;  all  referen 
be  given  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  ai 
nearly  as  possible  under  each  other,  a 
letters  used  should  be  in  Roman  capi 
A  B  C,  X  Y  Z,  and  the  letters  should  b 
right,  thus  M,  not  Af ,  nor  ABC.  A  sp« 
ing  in  the  art  of  writing  out  a  geomet 
will  be  fully  repaid  by  the  ease  with 
exercise  can  be  marked. 

Languages. 

The  class  now  passes  to  the  language 
in  this  we  have  three  forms  of  exercise  t 
First,  lists  of  words  or  phrases,  plural 
agreements,  declensions,  or  conjugatic 
written  out  as  final  tests  of  knowledge, 
the  translation  of  the  foreign  languaj 
adequate  English  form,  and  thirdly,  t 
expression  of  English  in  a  foreign  langu 
first  of  these  may  be  made  a  class  exerci 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  and  by  the  pi 
selves,  the  teacher  only  inspecting  sampl 
made  in  these  exercises  demand  from  tl 
correction  at  once,  and  as  the  answers 
found  in  the  text-book,  the  teacher  shoul 
the  pupil  as  much  of  the  responsibility  a 
can.  Translation  into  English  require 
sonal  attention  of  the  teacher,  who  is 
mended,  however,  to  practise  that 
correction  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  re 
absorbing  so  much  of  the  Eton  master's 
this  difficult  task  the  problem  is  to  a 
output,  that  when  a  number  of  exercise 
in  a  fairly  accurate  standard  of    corrc 
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en  reached  and  so  the  mechanical  task 
on  is  reduced.  Call  upon  the  class  to 
i  sentence  or  two  of  the  language  into 
n-ite  this  upon  the  blackboard  and  com- 
le  construction  and  equivalent  words  as 
>e  proceeds.  Then  the  pupils  should  be 
wrrite  a  similar  exercise  on  paper,  and 
Id  be  corrected  in  class.  A  few  may  be 
hazard,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
l  called  upon  within  short  periods.  Until 
elementary  blunders  are  cleared  away  by 
like  this,  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  a  long 
1  translation.  Great  importance  should 
sd  to  the  pupils  reading  their  own  work 
,  the  ear  detects  awkward  expressions, 
and  such  like,  which  an  organ  not 
ith  sound  passes  over.  This  method 
>ply  to  translations  from  a  foreign  tongue, 
acher's  pencil  can  alone  be  relied  upon. 
1,  however,  which  has  succeeded  very 
be  outlined  here.  The  teacher  works 
se  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  help  of 
who  have  previously  written  it  at  home. 
cs  lie  open  in  front  of  them,  and  as  their 
re  revealed  by  the  correct  form  upon  the 
i  they  place  the  right  word  between  the 
le  boys  often  suggest  alternative  expres- 
h  the  teacher  discusses  and  adopts  or  re- 
when  all  is  done  the  exercise  upon  the 
lis  read  aloud,  special  attention  being  paid 
:  phrases,  idioms,  and  words  not  easily 
d.  By  this  method  much  correction  is 
lss,  and  there  are  no  arrears  left  for  the 

deal  with.  The  words  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
re  well  worth  quoting  in  this  respect, 
ection,  so  called,  is  worth   much  which 

of  '  correcting '  the  pupil's  errors,  ac- 
1  to  be  such  by  the  pupil,  and  really  set 
w.  We  must  certainly  at  times  devote 
nr  away  from  our  class  in  revising  their 
>rk ;  but  we  ought  to  arrange  that  every 
Drrection  we  make  shall  involve  for  the 
east  double  the  time  in  thinking  about 
tion,  and,  what  is  more  important,  doing 
to  repair  the  error."* 

Dictation  and  Composition. 

irking  of  a  Dictation  exercise  should 
:e  place  in  class  and  by  the  pupils  them- 
:  teacher  supervising  samples  to  see  that 
is  fairly  well  done.  Do  not  make  an 
*al  with  all  the  mistakes,  and  be  sure  in 
y  the  correction  to  see  that  the  pupil 
visual  memory  of  the  difficult  word.  It 
;uperfluous  to  add  that  in  no  circum- 
lould  a  word  mis-spelled  be  written  on 
>oard  for  all  to  see. 

ition  is  an  exercise  which  requires  the 
:orrection  of  the  teacher  out  of  class 
ough  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  there  are 
s.  The  teacher  need  only  cross  out  the 
in  composition,  and  the  more  obvious 
telling.     The  corrections  are  best  dealt 

>|es  of  Class  Teaching."    J.  J.  Findlay.     (Macmillan.) 


with  in  class  in  a  general  talk  upon  the  exercise 
afterwards.  The  point  is  to  hold  up  excellent 
models  for  imitation  rather  than  a  painful  en- 
deavour to  correct  the  faults  which  have  been 
made. 

Science   Note-Books. 

Science  note-books,  especially  those  which  are 
compiled  in  the  laboratory,  should  be  marked 
in  the  laboratory  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil.  He 
is  a  very  active  partner  in  this  business,  and  his 
presence  during  correction  should  be  insisted  upon. 
If  the  teacher  carry  round  with  him  the  best 
sketch  of  the  apparatus  or  a  specimen  exercise 
thoroughly  well  done,  much  of  the  trouble  of  cor- 
rection is  saved,  for  boys  and  girls  are  imitative 
creatures  and  will  always  do  better  work  from 
seeing  a  good  model  than  from  advice  and  warn- 
ings from  corrected  lessons.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
good  plan  to  give  a  short  sketch  at  intervals  during 
the  year  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  notes  should 
be  based.  This  can  be  put  upon  the  blackboard — 
not  to  be  slavishly  adhered  to,  but  to  give  the 
pupils  an  idea  of  correct  statement  and  arrange- 
ment. The  wise  teacher  is  one  who  takes  much 
pains  at  the  beginning  in  order  that  he  may  have 
less  correction  towards  the  end.  Indeed,  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  success  or  failure  in  work. 
If  the  teacher  find  that  as  the  term  goes  on  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  corrected  grows  apace,  he 
has  probably  omitted  some  necessary  precautions 
earlier  in  the  course,  a  matter  he  should  endeavour 
to  remedy  at  once.  We  again  recommend  the 
plan  of  asking  the  boys  to  read  their  notes  aloud  to 
the  teacher. 

Drawings. 

Drawings,  sketches,  plans,  and  designs  call  for  a 
special  form  of  marking  which  should  not  be  re- 
presented by  actual  numbers.  Pupils  do  not  com- 
pete in  these  subjects.  Each  is  supposed  to  do  his 
best,  and  manipulative  skill  should  be  reckoned  as 
an  individual  rather  than  a  class  question.  The 
master  will  examine  and  correct  the  sketches  as 
they  are  progressing:  to  some  he  will  give  words 
of  encouragement,  to  others  rebukes  and  warnings, 
but  let  him  be  scanty  of  the  latter  if  he  want  the 
best  work.  A  bad  drawing  may  be  a  very  good 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  poor  draughtsman,  a  very 
good  drawing  may  be  an  indifferent  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  more  skilful  pupil,  and  so  a  class  assess- 
ment does  not  always  represent  a  true  statement 
of  the  case.  Of  course  in  an  examination  marks 
should  be  awarded,  and  this  must  be  done  after  the 
exercise  is  completed. 

Examination  Papers. 
Some  final  words  upon  the  marking  of  examina- 
tion papers.  To  all  to  whom  this  task  falls,  we 
say  :  Face  the  batch  of  papers  in  earnest  and  unin- 
terruptedly. Do  not  let  it  drag — nothing  makes 
the  chain  lengthen  so  much  as  doing  a  few  at  a 
time.  Prepare  your  scheme  of  answers  and  marks 
so  that  your  standard  is  not  likely  to  vary  and  do 
not   overwork   the   human    machine.      Get   some 
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vigorous  exercise  at  intervals,  if  it  is  only  walking 
rapidly  round  a  few  streets ;  do  not  allow  the  work 
to  creep  into  the  later  hours  of  the  night,  and, 
above  all  things,  avoid  correcting  in  railway  trains, 
stations,  and  waiting  rooms,  ana  such  like  places. 
Geniuses  can  do  all  thesaivery  well,  but  for  this 
class  this  article  was  not  written.  To  get  more 
time,  a  good  plan  (if  the  organisation  of  the  school 
permit  it)  is  to  group  two  classes  together  for  ex- 
amination purposes,  and  thus  free  a  form  teacher 
for  a  morning  which  can  be  spent  in  correction, 
the  attention  of  the  other  being  given  to  super- 
vision. This  is  shared  alternately,  and  it  serves 
to  lighten  considerably  the  load  of  papers  to  be 
carried  home.  May  we  be  permitted  to  sum  up 
the  matter  ? 

Restrict  the  output  to  the  best  work  only. 

Retaliate  on  the  pupil  by  insisting  upon  his 
taking  at  least  double  the  time  in  thinking  about 
the  correction  than  it  took  you  to  make  it. 

And  throughout  the  term  mark  as  much  as  you 
can  in  the  presence  of  your  young  friend,  whose 
industry  and  zeal  you  so  much  admire  and  com- 
mend. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENCE. 

By  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

AFTER  some  years  mainly  spent  in  the 
absorptions  of  professional  practice,  I  have 
reverted  to  the  task  of  training  teachers, 
and  am  impressed  as  much  as  formerly  with  the 
importance  of  aiding  the  student  of  education  to 
44  systematise  "  his  thoughts.  The  lecturer  stimu- 
lates his  students  to  this  effort  by  exhibiting  his 
own  mind  at  work,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
exhibit  himself  as  a  learner,  ever  re-shaping  his 
"  system  "  as  new  experience  and  new  investiga- 
tions clear  new  paths.  The  following  paragraphs 
have  been  written  out  as  an  exercise  in  this  field. 
They  constitute  an  introduction  which  in  detailed 
exposition  might  occupy  six  or  more  lectures, 
but  if  properly  handled  by  discussion,  interchange 
of  views  and  reading  would  fruitfully  keep  students 
and  lecturer  engaged  for  twenty  hours.  I  do  not 
give  references  to  literature,  for  if  one  begins  it 
is  difficult  to  stop,  but  any  reader  who  is  following 
the  current  literature  of  education  will  recognise 
the  sources  of  some  of  the  waters  which  flow  in 
this  stream  ;  but  some  of  the  new  tendencies  in 
education  are  scarcely  yet  fixed  in  book  form. 

The  Scope  of  Educational  Science,  being 
the  First  Section  in  a  Systematic  Review 
of  the  Principles  of  Education. 

Chapter  I. — The  popular  view  of  education 
contrasted  with  the  systematic  or  scientific.  The 
latter    demands    an    acquaintance    with    various 


related  sciences  which  supply  data,  som 
tive,  some  normative. 

First,  biology,  leading  to  physiology  ai 
psychology.  The  facts  of  life  (animal  a 
alike)  present  phenomena  which  in  tur 
laws  of  behaviour. 

Secondly,  sociology,  ethics  and  poli 
another  group  of  data  which  are  closely 
those  offered  in  biology,  but  are  distinguu 
these  by  the  emphasis  laid  (1)  upon  t 
aspects  of  human  life;  (2)  upon  the 
ideals,  moral  and  religious,  as  a  factor  h 
development ;  (3)  upon  the  aspect  of  edu 
an  elaborate  process  conducted  in  civic 
tions,  whose  teachers  are  a  profession, 
duties  in  the  body  politic  After  a  r< 
these  data,  a  definition  of  education  ma) 
a  foundation  for  a  systematic  structure  ol 
upon  every  branch  of  education. 

But  since  these  foundation  sciences  are 
selves  among  the  most  difficult  branches  oi 
the  student  cannot  hope  in  his  first  expec 
gain  an  exact  and  final  grasp  of  his  sti 
year  or  two.  The  aim  of  such  lectures 
is  rather  to  promote  habits  of  systematic 
so  that  the  structure  called  educational 
may  shape  and  reshape  itself  in  the  rail 
perience  and  study  present  new  opportui 

Chapter  II. — The  Contribution  of  Bu 
The  fundamental  conceptions  of  life  as  * 
ment,"  and  as  adjustment ;  (b)  The  c 
between  the  adult  (self-sufficing,  ind 
caring  for  offspring)  and  the  infant,  the  m 

This  distinction  differentiates  two 
"educational"  activity.  Education  in  th 
the  term  as  used  in  Acts  of  Parliament  io 
to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.31 
education  in  the  wider  sense  is  synonyi 
culture,  with  the  improvement  of  the  ad 
human  species.  When  a  student  is  er 
the  history  of  education,  it  is  often  best 
the  term  in  the  wider  sense,  as  a  survey 
forces  that  have  fostered  culture  and  ii 
progress,  but  for  the  purposes  of  pi 
practice,  it  is  best  to  limit  the  term,  and 
the  scope  of  education  only  those  effo 
are  directed  to  care  for  the  immatui 
human  species.  The  comparison  of  h 
with  various  types  of  animal  life  exhibits 
as  a  universal  process  in  which  man  kin 
to  make  unique  progress  on  principles  v 
nevertheless,  playing  an  analogous  pai 
animal  world,  (d)  This  is  especially  tr 
field  of  parentage  and  social  relationshij 
the  connection  between  biology  and  socio 


*  Some  writers  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  within  th< 
generation  "  ther-  should  be  inc'uded  many  classes  of  unfot 
beings  who  will  never  rank  with  adult  citizens,  althoug 
adult  age,  who  are  a>  helpless  and  dependent  a*  children. 
— in  the  interests  vf  society  itself,  quite  apart  from  ot 
companion— demand*  that  they  l«e  aided  by  educative  procc 
to  those  employevl  on  behalf  of  scholars.  This  view  coi 
care  of  defectives  and  criminal*  within  the  scope  of  educa 
Iteing  aided  here,  as  indeed  in  all  the  work  of  our  prof 
physician.  Hut  it  will  :>e  a  long  time  before  this  attttix! 
abnormal  classes  of  society  i>  accepted  in  any  thorough  s< 
opinion. 


II. — The  Contribution  of  Physiology*— 
hne  oar  conception  of  life  to  its  phy- 
stations.    The  important    phenomena 
ssihedthus:  (a)   The  special  importance 
ture  in  all  mammalia  ;  and  therewith 
the  nervous  system,     (h)  The  study  of 
organism    from  infancy  to  maturity, 
tl  changes,   {c)  The  congregation 
ibers  of  scholars  in  buildings  for  the 
life   in    school    creates   the    modern 
lool  hygiene,   (d)  The  intimate  relation 
y  and  mind  requires  conceptions  of 
ire  of  the  body  {personal  and  social) 
ginning  to  be  realised  in  the  present 
force  (the  ethical  aspects  of  hygiene), 
V. — The  Contribution  of  Genetic   Psy- 
A  reform  in  the  relation  of  psychology 
is  apparent ;   the  formal  psychology 
fs  did  more  harm  than  good   by   its 
latni    to  prescribe  both  method  and 
teacher.      Excessive  introspection  by 
cher  into   his  own  adult  experience 
an  understanding  of  the  immature 
opular  errors,  however,  concerning  the 
d  need  to  be  corrected,  and  to  this  end 
y  analysis  of  mental  processes  is  of 
{c)  This   should   be    combined    with 
rvation  of  mental  processes  as  wit- 
e  mental  life  of  the  growing  organism', 
aspect  of  psychology    (called  genetic 
or  child   study),  when   treated  prac- 
sitive  value  to  the  teacher,  {d)  The 
:ted  while  in  the  teacher's  charge  to 
perience  by  gaining  definite  know- 
iy  realms  of  thought,  to  develop  his 
acquire  many  serviceable   habits  : 
of  psychology,  therefore,  which  pro- 
light  upon  the  processes  by  which 
r  appreciation  or  skill   are   acquired 
attention,  but  they  need  always  to 
close  relation  to  experience  in  actual 
3gic  and   aesthetics   may  also  aid   the 
nalysing  relations  between  the  scholar 
onment.      Few    teachers,  however, 
ring  these  formal  studies  into  close 
hool  experience. 
. — The    Contribution    of   Sociology,— 
adaptation    and    reaction     to     en- 
ds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  life  of 
s  growing  into  membership  with  a 
m  whose  roots  are  in  the  past  life  of 
ad  whose  branches  reach  over  every 
^lobe.     (a)  The  scholar  grows  to  be 
he  body  politic,  and  not  only  of  the 
the  school  is  a  civic  institution  cen- 
tal M  corporations" — and  the  teacher 
H)  The  practical  demand  made  by 
tions  is  that  the  scholar  shall  become 
ted  to  his  place  in  the  community, 
pding  his  outlook  and  his  experience 
language,  science,  conduct,  service, 
m  of  education  as  gathered  from  ob- 
ial  aspect  of  human  life,     (c)  And 
ways  seeking  to  be  realised  (i)  in  the 
hool  pursuits,  (ii)  in  an  appropriate 


organisation  of  school  societies— each  of  its   own 
type,  with  its  specific  corporate  life. 

Chapter  VL — The  Contribution  of  Ethics, — The 
"ends*"  for  the  teacher's  labour  as  indicated  in 
biology  and  sociology  do  not  satisfy.  For  the 
phenomenon  of  unsatisfied  ideals  is  a  fact  of  human 
experience  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Man  is  not  con- 
tent with  his  environment  ;  he  admits  the  claims  of 
something  called  "duty,**  which  compels  him  to 
resist  society  and  even  to  force  his  environment  to 
adapt  itself  to  him  J  Effort  after  a  "higher  life3" 
may,  indeed,  if  preferred,  be  regarded  as  a  biological 
and  sociological  phenomenon  necessary  to  the 
survival  of  the  type— re-adaptation  rather  than 
adaptation.  The  teacher's  task  is  therefore  not 
fulfilled  when  he  merely  adjusts  the  growing 
organism  to  existing  conditions. 

The  moral  and  religious  experiences  of  the 
teacher,  whether  aided  or  not  by  formal  reflection 
upon  ethics  and  theology,  are  his  guide  in  this  field 
of  inquiry.  While  psychology  may  help  him  to 
realize  the  mental  mould  of  **  character, "  ethical 
experience  alone  will  help  to  judge  what  its  M  con- 
tent "  should  be.  And  this  needs  to  be  re-examined, 
for  professional  purposes,  from  two  points  of  view: 
{a)  the  growing  scholar  is  immature  in  morals  and 
religion  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  life 
(chap,  iv,  r )♦  Hence  the  ethical  life  of  a  school 
community  should  differ  from  that  of  an  adult 
social  organism;  the  teacher's  influence  and  ex- 
position need  to  be  simple,  and  [b)  the  teacher  as 
an  agent  of  the  community  (chap,  v.,  at  above)  has 
to  conform  to  a  professional  standard  by  limiting 
his  own  freedom  in  influence  over  the  scholar.  This 
is  especially  important,  since  the  young  are  so 
susceptible  to  suggestions  frotn  adults. 

Chapter  VIL — The  Contribution  of  Politics* — The 
function  of  the  State  as  now  exercised  in  modern 
communities  is  establishing  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  control  over  the  rising  generation  more 
powerful  in  its  effects  than  the  influence  of  any 
religious  or  political  corporation  known  to  human 
history.  Hence  a  systematic  survey  of  the  scope 
and  effect  of  education  is  incomplete  unless  the 
bearings  of  political  science  are  taken  into 
account.  The  methods  by  which  the  State 
(national  and  local  authorities),  the  Church, 
and  other  corporations  exercise  this  control 
must  differ  from  the  methods  appropriate  to  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  in  other  spheres  of  their 
activity.  Political  science,  with  its  own  data  and 
its  own  ideals  (differing  for  every  nationality  and, 
indeed,  for  every  locality),  indicate  conditions  to 
which  the  school  and  the  teacher  have  to  conform ; 
but  there  must  be  elasticity  and  freedom  in  the  life 
of  the  school  if  education  is  to  fulfil  in  any  degree 
its  higher  aims.  This  study  constitutes  a  distinct 
field  of  scientific  enquiry  which  may  be  termed 
the  administration  and  organisation  of  education. 

Chapter  VI II, — Summary:  the  ground  covered  in 
a  definttim  of  Education, — (a)  Education  is  a  deltiumte 
process,  something  additional  to  the  inevitable 
experiences  which  lead  every  organism  tu  conform 
to  its  type  and  achieve  its  destiny,  (b)  The  scope 
of  education   as   a   field   for  professional   practice 
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is  confined  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, (c)  Its  achievement  is  undertaken  by 
a  variety  of  corporations  (family,  Church,  State, 
and  so  forth),  each  of  whom  assert  claims  upon  the 
scholar,  (d)  The  end  of  education  may,  in  vague 
language,  be  described  as  seeking  the  "  welfare  " 
of  the  rising  generation :  the  content  of  the  term 
welfare  can  only  be  filled  in  after  inquiries  which 
concern  the  widest  and  deepest  interests  of  human 
life.  These,  as  organised  science,  are  offered  in 
biology,  sociology,  and  ethics.  The  specific 
deliberate  influences  which  we  call  education  are 
such  as  promote  this  welfare  apart  from  the 
satisfaction  of  merely  physical  needs,  which  are 
still  left  (?)  as  a  responsibility  for  the  family  alone. 
(e)  The  machinery  for  achieving  this  end  is  a  civic 
institution  called  the  school,  which  is  organised 
under  many  types,  consisting  always  of  scholars 
(a  group  of  the  rising  generation)  and  of  (pro- 
fessional or  lay)  teachers. 


SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


THE 


IV. — Thb  University  of  Birmingham. 

THE  modern  local  university  possesses,  at  any 
rate,  one  advantage  over  the  ancient  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Its  admi- 
nistrative and  legislative  bodies  are  of  recent 
creation,  fitted  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and 
ready  to  do  it  in  a  businesslike  and  expeditious 
manner;  and  new  developments  of  these  bodies 
may  be  easily  brought  into  existence  for  any 
special  purposes  which  may  from  time  to  time 
arise.  The  working  of  the  legislative  machine  is 
therefore  not  clogged  by  necessary  references  to 
large  and  amorphous  academic  bodies  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  in  touch  with  the  march  of  educational 
ideas.  Birmingham  has  no  experience  of  such 
assemblies  of  graduates  from  far  and  near  as  has 
been  witnessed  lately  in  fateful  emergencies  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  University  of  Birmingham,  when  its  rela- 
tions to  secondary  schools  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, began  by  appointing  a  special  Advisory 
Board  ad  hoc.  This  Board  included,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, especially  those  whose  special  subjects  stood 
in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  subjects  taught 
in  secondary  schools.  ;  the  Principal  himself 
became  the  chairman,  and  by  these  means  was 
secured,  in  the  first  place,  a  unity  of  purpose 
between  the  Board  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Senate 
and  Council — the  actual  executives  of  the  Univer- 
sity— on  the  other.  Secondly,  the  Board  included 
representatives  of  all  the  larger  education  com- 
mittees of  the  midland  district.  The  University  is 
fortunate  in  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
populous,  compact  district,  of  which  the  excellent 
railway  arrangements  make  Birmingham  the 
natural  meeting  point.  The  district  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that    Derby,   Leicester,    Northampton,    Banbury, 


Gloucester,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  Stol 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  repres 
to  educational  meetings  in  Birmingham, 
drawn  on  the  map  through  these  places 1 
how  wide  an  area  may  be  considered  a 
this  University's  sphere  of  influence.  W 
ring-fence  the  counties  and  county 
have  sent  representatives  to  the  S 
Education  Board  of  the  University, 
the  Board  contains  a  considerable  numb 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  the  a 
schools  of  the  midland  district;  these  i 
were  chosen  by  the  Headmasters'  Associa 
the  Headmistresses'  Association,  so  that  t 
be  considered  representative,  and  it  is  no) 
that  they  come  from  each  type  of  school- 
school  and  boarding-school,  both  first-gx 
second-grade.  This  third  element  has  bei 
utmost  importance  in  the  deliberation 
Board,  has  been,  indeed,  the  guiding 
and  by  its  means  the  University  has  m 
that  its  policy  is  in  accord  with  the  pre 
policy  of  the  secondary  schools. 

(a)  The  first  subject  to  which  the  S 
Education  Board  addressed  itself  i 
question  of  the  training  of  seconda 
teachers.  A  large  conference  early 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  considerable  aj 
diversity  of  opinion  still  existed  amon( 
masters  on  this  subject :  the  old  non  pox 
tude  was  not  entirely  absent,  more  » 
among  the  younger  men,  and  the  preponc 
opinion  tended  to  increasing  the  im  porta] 
practical  side  of  training  as  compared 
more  theoretical  side,  which  in  some  p 
been  unduly  accentuated.  In  accorda 
this  drift  of  opinion,  the  Committee  woi 
series  of  regulations  for  a  new  Secondary 
Diploma,  which  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
avenues  towards  registration  on  Column 

In  the  first  place,  the  diploma  is  limitc 
candidates  who,  having  graduated,  are 
give  a  whole  year  to  qualifying  themsel1 
cally  for  their  profession.  Such  candi 
spend,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  of  their 
during  term  time  in  making  themseve 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  school ;  € 
assigned  to  a  particular  school,  and  is 
supervision  of  the  teaching-staff  of  th 
At  the  outset  the  raw  hand  will  not,  of 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  any 
by  observation,  consultation,  and  other  i 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  methods  < 
teachers,  and  help  in  any  obvious  way 
turn  up.  Any  candidate  who  is  worth  h 
however,  rapidly  become  competent  to 
"  on  his  own  "  ;  often  the  accidental  al 
member  of  the  staff  will  give  him  his  firs 
nity,  and  by  the  commencement  of  t 
term  he  is  probably  in  a  position  to  rep 
rate  partially,  to  the  school  the  troubl 
upon  him  at  the  beginning,  and  by  the 
summer  term  he  will  have  become  a 
person.  Meanwhile  he  has  noticed  ai 
the    various    administrative    difficulties 


chock,  and  how  they  may  be  overcome, 
pecial  circumstances  of  "  beginning  of 
"end  of  term/1  the  discipline  necessi- 
vkward  buildings  or  class-rooms,  and  so 
are  a  hundred  matters  of  this  kind  which 
lectures  leave  practically  untouched,  but 
essential  elements  in  the  equipment  of 
I  teacher.  By  remaining  a  whole  year 
lool,  aisoT  one  most  important  thing  is 
{he  importance  of  realising  the  curri- 
hole.  Too  often  it  becomes  the  hall- 
ained  teacher  that  he  may  give  a 
vith  great  success,  but  has  nor  mas- 
ation  of  that  lesson  to  the  lesson 
lesson  after  and  its  position  in  the 
!  unit.  The  scheme,  therefore,  while 
that  the  progress  of  each  candidate  shall 
!d  and  noted  throng hout  the  year,  does 
the  giving  of  a  "  specimen  lesson  ,f  a  part 
urination  on  which  the  diploma  is  awarded 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  student's 
and  above  the  morning  hours  in  school, 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  work  at  the 
•  this  work  follows,  to  some  extent,  the 
;milar  work  done  elsewhere ;  but  at 
m  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
s  no  cut-and -dried  formula  for  a  teacher  ; 
ndividual  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
hoose  from  others  the  hints  which  are 
himself. 

:ess  of  a  scheme  like  this  depended,  of 
;he  main  on  the  sympathy  of  the  schools  ; 
fer,  was  made  almost  a  matter  of  course 
istitution  of  the  Secondary  Education 
id,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
:bools  refused  to  lend  a  hand.  Before 
the  summer  term,  1904,  it  was  possible 
it  a  list  of  thirty  five  schools,  twenty-six 
*d  nine  for  girls,  which  were  willing  to 
lates  for  the  diploma  on  the  conditions 
this  list  included  not  only  the  day- 
wbich  King  Edward's  school  at  Bir- 
nay  be  taken  as  the  leading  representa- 
ihose  of  the  public  boarding-schools — 
'e,  Cheltenham,  Malvern,  Kepton, 
y  —  which  fall  within  our  district. 
ot  possible  to  make  the  scheme  widely 
:ore  the  commencement  of  the  session 
jvertheless,  hve  students  are  now  going 
le  course  with  every  sign  of  success, 
1  confidently  predicted  that  in  the  near 
Birmingham  University  scheme  will  be 
LIB  the  twenty -five  or  thirty  secondary 
rhich  represent  the  annual  "  leakage l+ 
schools  of  the  midland  district, 
s  reference  to  the  Secondary  Education 
ie    Council    to     the     University     espe- 

Pmded  to  their  consideration  the  re^u* 
ie   Matriculation   examination.     This 
constitutes  in  reality  the  entrance- test 
Diversity,   and   may,   therefore,   be  con- 
necting link  between  the  secondary 
J  the  University;  it  was,  therefore,  only 
that  in  the  arrangement  of  it  the  head- 
id  headmistresses  should  have  a  voice, 


as  well  as  the  professors.  The  result  was  a  series 
of  most  interesting  discussions  ;  and,  although  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  go  into  matters  of  detail,  it 
will  be  seen  that  matters  of  general  principle  have 
been  very  largely  dealt  with. 

In  the  first  place,  a  long  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  syllabus  of  the  subject  called  English. 
Up  to  the  present  secondary  schools  have,  a 
rule,  not  given  tire  proper  attention  and  importance 
to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  lead 
given  by  the  universities  by  their  matriculation 
syllabuses  has  been,  as  a  rule,  in  the  strictly 
philological  direction*  But  both  sides  are  now 
agreed  that  the  one  thing  desired  is  that  our 
students  shall  have  read  and,  to  some  extent 
appreciated,  some  of  the  great  classics  of  our 
literature.  Too  often  the  attention  of  teachers 
has  run  off  to  minute  points  of  scholarship  and 
criticism  of  a  kind  unsuitable  to  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  books 
themselves  has  been  left  as  a  matter  of  secondary 
interest.  In  future  in  Birmingham  this  mistake 
is  to  be  avoided  ;  every  candidate  for  matriculation 
will  have  read  his  definite  quantum  of  approved 
classics  ;  but  he  will  have  read  it  as  an  intelligent 
student,  not  as  a  critic. 

Of  the  other  changes  made  in  the  Matriculation 
regulations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one 
other,  for  it  may  directly  affect  the  relations  of  the 
University  to  the  schools.  Hitherto  every  candi- 
date for  a  degree  at  the  University  must  first  pass 
Matriculation  and  then  go  through  ins  three  years' 
course  (four  years  in  the  case  of  engineering)  of 
approved  classes  before  graduating.  But  there 
are  several  schools  in  the  midland  district — King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  is  again  the  most 
obvious  example — who  keep  their  scholars  con- 
siderably past  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  are  there* 
fore  often  able  to  carry  them  to  a  standard  of 
attainment  more  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Intermediate  examination  of  the  University  than 
to  that  of  Matriculation,  If  such  a  scholar  desires 
to  proceed  to  the  University,  he  has  had  neverthe- 
less to  revert  to  Matriculation  and  then,  in  his 
first  year,  retrace  the  steps  of  his  last  year's  pro- 
gress at  school*  It  is  now  proposed  that  such 
scholars  may  pass  their  Intermediate  on  entrance, 
and  thus  be  able  to  begin  their  degree  course  at  a 
higher  point,  and  not  waste  time  in  repeating  work 
which  is  familiar.  In  this  way  they  will  be  able, 
in  their  three  years,  to  do  much  better  work  and 
take  a  higher  academical  place;  by  the  same 
means  the  four  years*  engineering  course  may  be 
reduced  to  three  years,  and  the  five  years*  medical 
course  to  four  years.  The  essential  fact  here  is 
that  the  University  is  glad  to  recognise  the  highest 
and  best  work  done  by  the  first-grade  schools, 
and  give  their  scholars  the  fullest  credit  for  it, 

(c)  But  the  rectification  of  Matriculation  regula- 
tions only  goes  half-way  towards  appreciating  the 
best  work  of  the  schools;  and  the  University  of 
Birmingham  has  not  been  slow,  with  other  acade- 
mic bodies,  to  see  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  fit 
examinations  to  teaching  than  teaching  to  exami- 
nations.    It  has,  therefore,  set  up  its  own  scheme 
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of  Leaving  Certificates  (though  it  has  dropped  the 
word  "  leaving,"  as  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  a  boy  should  leave  school  on  obtain- 
ing such  a  certificate),  which  will  exempt  their 
holders  from  the  onus  of  passing  either  Matricula- 
tion or  any  of  the  numberless  professional  entrance 
examinations  for  which  Matriculation  stands  as  one 
of  the  alternatives.  The  whole  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scheme  consists  in  giving  the  fullest  liberty 
to  the  teacher.  Schools  which  come  under  the 
scheme  must,  as  in  other  cases,  submit  to  the 
inspection  of  the  University ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  inspection  contemplated 
is  the  "  sympathetic  "  inspection  of  modern  ideas, 
and  not  (as  of  old  days)  that  of  the  policeman  or 
spy.  Throughout  the  academic  year  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  will  be  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  headmaster  and  his  staff,  or  the 
headmistress  and  her  staff,  and  curricula,  methods, 
&c,  will  be  under  constant  consideration  between 
them .  The  standard  of  the  Certificate  examination 
itself,  however,  will  be  fixed  by  the  University ; 
any  slackening  of  this  standard  would  not  only  be 
fatal  to  the  standard  of  its  own  degree  work,  but 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  professional 
bodies  who  accept  it  in  lieu  of  their  own  examina- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  details  further, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  effective  such  a  body  as 
the  Secondary  Education  Board  has  been  in 
handling  the  principles  involved  in  these  schemes. 

The  scheme  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
professional  bodies:  in  particular  it  now  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  "  Leaving  Certificates  "  accepted 
by  the  War  Office  under  its  new  regulations. 


CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS, 
1904. 

Hints    for    Teachers    from    the    Examiners' 
Reports. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Local  Examinations 
and  Lectures  Syndicate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  now  been  published.  It 
contains  the  most  important  of  the  remarks  in  the 
reports  of  the  Examiners,  and  the  following 
article  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  those 
general  weaknesses,  in  the  more  important  school 
subjects,  exhibited  by  candidates  in  last  year's 
examination,  which  teachers  would  do  well  to 
guard  against  in  preparing  candidates  for  the 
examinations  of  December  next.  The  order  of 
treatment  is  that  followed  in  the  report  of  the 
Syndicate : — 

Compulsory  Section. — Preliminary  candidates, 
the  report  states,  have  shown  during  the  last  few 
years  steady  improvement  in  arithmetic  in  the 
working  of  questions  on  decimals  and  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  absurd 
practice  of  reducing  such  questions  to  questions  on 
vulgar  fractions  growing  less  common  every  year. 
At  certain  centres,  however,  the  practice  still  exists, 
the  natural  conclusion  being  that  the  teaching  is 


at  fault.     Inaccuracies  were  in  many  cs 
cramped  methods  of  working. 

So  far  as  junior  candidates  were  cor 
examiners  say  that  a  question  involvi 
money  and  measures  was  badly  answc 
majority,  very  many  failing  to  see  that  i 
treated  by  decimals,  and  using  complic 
fractions,  and  sometimes  "  reduction ' 
"  practice."  It  is  strange,  they  contim 
metric  system  should  still  be  so  great  1; 
by  many  teachers.  In  the  harder  p 
paper  the  question  on  contracted  n 
multiplication  and  division  was  the 
unsatisfactorily  answered,  necessary  fig 
omitted  and  unnecessary  ones  retained, 
by  the  same  candidate ;  some  apparentl; 
methods  in  their  rough  working  and  t 
out  their  work  with  the  redundant  fjguri 
Many  failed  to  give  the  answer  to  a  c 
time  and  distance,  as  required,  "to  t 
tenth  of  a  second." 

English  Sections. — In  English  gm 
paratively  few  preliminary  candidate 
satisfactory  definition  of  a  participle, 
was  an  almost  universal  failure  to  parse 
properly.  Many  of  the  candidates  failed 
a  sentence  from  the  active  to  the  pas 
Analysis  on  the  whole  was  weak,  an  in 
sentence  proving  a  stumbling-block  to  n 

The  great  majority  of  the    junior 
showed  a  very  imperfect  acquaintanc 
correct  usage  of  the  relative  pronouns 
composition  was  not  satisfactory. 

In  the  passage  set  for  analysis  by 
didates  the  vocatives  and  the  clauses 
by  them  created  much  embarrassment, 
the  clauses  was  usually  omitted.  The 
tion  of  the  faults  of  grammar  and  sty 
sentences  was  often  too  elaborate,  anc 
point  was  lost  sight  of  in  a  crowd  of 
unnecessary  emendations. 

The  paraphrasing  of  Scoffs  "  Marmu 
liminary  candidates  was  often  a  weak 
papers,  and  it  was  clear  that  in  very  mai 
too  much  had  been  taken  for  granted  by  1 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  their  pupils. 

There  was  a  common  tendency  an 
candidates,  answering  questions  on  J 
"  Richard  II."  to  reproduce  in  ill-digest 
dissertations  of  text-books.  In  the  ans 
same  class  of  candidates  to  questions 
"  Martnton,"  comparatively  few  of  the  p 
were  clear  and  correct,  and  two  out  < 
allusions  that  needed  explanation  were 
many  of  the  candidates. 

In  the  paper  for  senior  candidates  < 
"Faerie  Queene  "  the  question  which  was 
was  that  on  paraphrasing.  Many  stuc 
the  passages  set  for  paraphrasing  into 
form  of  speech,  others  introduced  < 
matter  not  in  the  original,  and  man; 
versions  either  quite  ungrammatical  o 
themselves  unintelligible.  An  excessi 
of  the  senior  candidates  failed  entire 
answerson  "  Shakespeare's  Richard  //.,"  to 
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action  of  Shakespearian  sentences,  and 

ammatical  terms  such   as  "  reflexive," 

&c,  without   any  comprehension 

;nificance.  From  the  general  inability  of 

to  see  the  drift  of  the  two  passages 
y  were  asked  to  turn  into  simple  prose 
lent  that  in  many  cases  adequate  study 
I  had  not  been  insisted  on. 
iirf  defects  of  the  stronger  senior  cau- 
m  English  history  were  the  mechanical 
;rf  much  of  their  work,  and  a  marked 
to  substitute  simple  narrative  for  dis- 
there  discussion  was  required :  for  this 
be  answers  dealing  with  the  execution  of 
ten  of  Scots  and  the  change  in  Elizabeth's 
between  1558  and  1603  were  the  least 
ry.  The  accounts  of  Cranmer  were  often 
,and  in  the  answers  to  the  question  on 
the  chronological  limitation  was  often 
d,  The  verbal  quotation  of  text-books 
oticeable* 

geography  papers  more  than  half  of  the 
y  candidates  confused  or  identified  the 
Uty  and  continmt,  both  in  fixing  the 
of  places  and  in  giving  the  origin  of 
many  errors  were  also  made,  even   by 

candidates,    concerning   the    positions 
I  oceans. 

as  the  work  of  junior  candidates  in 
was  concerned,  the  examiners  say  that 
should  be  called  to  the  necessity  for 
rking  the  places  in  the  maps  to  which 
I  of  capes  and  islands  are  intended  to 
any  appeared  not  to  understand  what  is 
1  description  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
The  answers  to  a  question  bearing  on 
■ommunication  showed  great  lack  of 
and  there  was  evidence  that  but  little 
bad  been  given  to  drawing  maps  from 
he  chief  fault  being  want  of  proportion. 
n  dealing  with  the  coal-fields  of  the 
ngdom  was  very  well  answered,  but  there 
fused  knowledge  of  the  industries  con- 
h  them. 

al  Section. — A  great  many  of  the 
y  candidates  in  Latin  had  failed  to  get 
>k  set  for  translation  in  an  adequate  or 
f  manner*  The  unprepared  translation 
m  good,  and  still  more  rarely  the  Latin 
>n.  The  difficulty  in  the  latter  seemed 
ch  the  want  of  words  as  the  inability  to 
the  shortest  sentence  with  subject  and 
he  right  cases. 

.ras  not  sufficient  accuracy  shown  in  the 
1  of  the  Latin  tenses  by  junior  can- 
id  often  when  the  Latin  sentence  was  at 
he  rendering  was  in  very  bad  English. 
>,  too,  words  were  parsed  without  any 
;o  the  passage  in  which  they  occurred, 
■mission  of  important  points  made  the 
Hthless.  The  syntax  question  was  not 
sred;  it  would  seem  that  the  set  books 
;en  used  as  they  should  have  been  as  a 
□struct  ion  in  the  language.  The  question 
on  was   very   badly  answered,   and  in 

7,  Vol.  7.] 


several  cases  ignorance  of  the  metre  led  naturally 
to  mistakes  in  translation. 

In  the  Latin  grammar  of  junior  candidates 
irregular  verbs  were  not  conjugated  well  by  any 
except  the  best  candidates,  and  the  question  on 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  too  often 
received  poor  answers.  Few  of  the  candidates, 
too,  could  give  the  direct  statement  corresponding 
to  a  passage  in  oratio  obliqua*  In  unprepared 
translation  great  weakness  in  vocabulary  was 
shown  by  a  large  percentage  of  junior  candidates. 

The  questions  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  set 
books  in  Latin  were  badly  answered  by  most  senior 
candidates,  In  the  answers  on  syntax  there  was 
widespread  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  i(  explain  the  construction,"  many  confusing 
it  with  parsing*  A  very  large  number  of  these 
candidates,  too,  were  unable  to  give  the  forms  of 
the  five  common  verbs  set  when  compounded 
with  tx* 

Modern  Languages  Section. — In  the  French 
papers  of  preliminary  candidates,  the  questions  on 
adjectives  and  verbs  were  usually  well  answered, 
but  those  on  pronouns  and  adverbs  not  so  well. 

The  easy  unprepared  translation  of  junior 
candidates  was  on  the  whole  creditably  done, 
though  weakened  by  a  failure  to  render  correctly 
quoique  and  a  travers,  and  a  tendency  to  translate 
French  words  by  the  English  words  most  nearly 
resembling  them  in  appearance.  In  the  grammar 
answers  of  junior  and  senior  candidates  the  ques- 
tion on  the  numerals  was  for  the  most  part  badly 
answered. 

Of  the  French  compositions  of  senior  candidates 
three- fourths  were  almost  worthless,  containing 
hardly  a  single  sentence  without  some  gross 
blunder.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  candidates 
offered  unprepared  translation  in  lieu  of  set  books. 
This  increase  in  number  was  accompanied  by  some 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  but,  on  the 
whole,  these  candidates  did  better  than  those  who 
took  set  books. 

Mathematical  Section, — in  the  ihtonticat 
geometry  papers  of  preliminary  candidates,  the 
propositions  were  done  satisfactorily  by  a  fair 
number,  but  in  many  cases  the  reasoning  was 
very  loose  and  faulty.  The  proposition  that  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles  was  done  very  well  indeed  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  used  Euclid's  proof,  or  a  similar  one  ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  very  badly  by  those  who  attempted 
the  rotational  proof.  The  practice  of  numbering, 
instead  of  lettering,  the  angular  points  of  a 
triangle  led  to  some  slovenly  work.  The  attempts 
at  the  riders  showed  once  more  the  importance  of 
impressing  upon  students  that  two  triangles  are 
not  necessarily  equal  in  all  respects  when  two 
sides  and  an  adjacent  angle  in  each  are  equal. 

The  proofs  of  the  book-work  propositions  given 
by  junior  candidates  were  fairly  satisfactory, 
except  that  the  proof  given  of  the  congruence  of 
two  triangles  having  two  sides  equal  as  well  as  two 
pairs  of  corresponding  angles  was  in  many 
instances  worthless.  In  the  more  advanced  part 
I  of  the  junior  paper  the  work  was   very  unsatis* 
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factory,  although  at  a  few  centres  there  was 
evidence  of  careful  teaching.  In  attempts  to 
construct  a  circle  to  pass  through  two  given  points 
and  touch  a  given  line,  the  centre  was  except  in 
rare  instances  found  by  trial.  Few  of  the  can- 
didates were  able  to  construct  a  rectangle  of  given 
area  having  its  sides  in  a  given  ratio.  The  book- 
work  propositions  (Euclid  VI.  3  and  4)  were 
proved  by  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates, 
of  whom  more  than  half  substituted  for  the 
Euclidian  a  modern  proof  of  VI.  4. 

Many  of  the  senior  candidates  were  still  unable 
to  distinguish  between  correct  and  incorrect 
reasoning,  more  especially  in  the  exercises ;  while 
even  in  the  case  of  propositions  irrelevant  remarks 
were  inserted  in  otherwise  correct  proofs.  The 
earlier  work  at  many  centres  needed  revision. 
The  treatment  of  the  tangent  to  a  circle  as  the 
limiting  case  of  a  secant  was  often  defective, 
especially  in  those  proofs  which  depended  on  the 
bisection  of  the  chord.  The  treatment  of  pro- 
portion was  on  the  whole  satisfactory ;  but  in  a 
great  number  of  centres  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  solid  geometry. 

In  the  preliminary  algebra  papers,  a  question  on 
the  substitution  of  given  numerical  values  for 
algebraical  symbols  revealed  a  very  widespread 
impression  that  the  product  of  1  and  o  was  1 .  It 
was  also  very  commonly  assumed  that  the  sign  of 
an  expression  might  at  any  time  be  changed  at 
will ;  while  the  old  mistake  of  omitting  altogether 
the  common  denominator  in  the  sum  of  several 
fractions  was  very  frequent. 

The  most  prominent  error  among  the  juniors 
was  in  the  simplification  of  fractions,  and  consisted 
in  performing  the  process  of  addition  before  that 
of  multiplication.  The  question  on  square  root 
was  usually  well  answered ;  but  those  who  re- 
duced the  expression  to  a  common  denominator, 
while  they  extracted  the  root  of  the  numerator 
correctly,  often  either  neglected  to  extract  that 
of  the  denominator  or  ignored  the  denominator 
altogether.  When  a  root  was  found  not  to 
satisfy  an  equation,  it  seldom  occurred  to  these 
candidates  to  try  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
error.  In  the  simultaneous  equations  errors  in  the 
roots  were  frequently  not  discovered,  owing  to 
the  use  of  one  equation  only  in  the  verification. 
Many  candidates,  too,  finding  that  one  root  of 
the  quadratic,  owing  to  some  error,  did  not 
satisfy  the  equation,  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  quadratic  had  only  one  root. 

A  mistake  referred  to  in  the  last  report  and  also  in 
the  report  for  1902  was  still  very  common  among 
senior  candidates,  namely,  the  use  of  the  wrong 
sign  with  the  difference  of  a  decreasing  arithme- 
tical progression. 

Natural  Sciences  Section. — A  lack  of  simple 
experimental  knowledge  accounted  for  most  of  the 
failures  among  preliminary  candidates  in  experi- 
mental science.  The  method  of  substitution,  as  a 
way  of  obtaining  a  true  weight  with  a  false 
balance,  was  not  given  as  generally  as  might  have 
been  expected. 
A  question  on  the  burning  of  a  candle  was  not  I 


well  done  by  junior  candidates.  A  co 
proportion  described  an  experiment  ir 
candle  was  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn 
vessel,  and  asserted  that  a  consequent 
weight  is  observed.  In  a  question 
reference  to  the  chemical  formula  as 
rather  than  a  record,  of  its  composi 
common.  In  the  practical  examination,  1 
of  an  experiment  on  the  solubility  of 
salt  were  not  so  good,  and  wrong 
were  adopted  in  many  cases.  F 
determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of 
made ;  this  was  generally  due  to  the  fac 
candidates  used  too  small  a  quantity  of  t 
the  rise  of  temperatnre  obtained  bein 
quently  insufficient  for  satisfactory  measui 

It  was  noticed  in  the  chemistry  papers 
candidates    that,   in  the  answers  to   a 
involving  a  calculation,  the  corrections 
perature  and  pressure,  which  ought  to  to 
made   on  the  volume  of  a   gas,   were  oi 
applied  to  the  weight  of  a  solid. 

The  work  of  senior  candidates  in 
chemistry  was  unsatisfactory.  Few  of  the  c 
realised  what  was  meant  by  the  solubility 
In  the  qualitative  analysis  the  majorit 
candidates  hastily  concluded  from  the  a] 
of  the  substance  that  it  was  copper 
without  applying  sufficient  analytical  tests 
tion  must  again  be  called  to  a  mista 
occurred  over  and  over  again,  namely, 
barium  chloride  alone  as  a  test  for  sulp 
or  a  sulphate. 

The  treatment  by  junior  candidate 
questions  in  the  botany  paper  dealing 
simple  principles  of  plant  physiology 
the  exception  of  a  few  centres,  far  fi 
factory.  Many  of  the  candidates  were 
confused  as  to  whether  the  experim 
attempted  to  describe  were  intended  to 
transpiration  or  carbon-assimilation.  H 
had  even  rudimentary  ideas  as  to  the 
potometer.  These  results  were  almost 
due  to  insufficient  attention  having  be< 
the  practical  study  of  the  subject.  The  « 
had  seen  a  few  simple  experiments  perfc 
seldom  had  carried  them  out  for  themseh 
same  lack  of  practical  knowledge  wa 
illustrated  in  a  question  dealing  with  tr 
types  of  pollination.  The  majority  of 
didates  quoted  the  sweet  pea  as  an  exa 
flower  pollinated  by  bees. 

The  general  absence  of  explanatory 
in  the  physical  geography  papers  of  junior  c 
was  regrettable  ;  many  candidates  \vrot< 
length  on  some  subjects  which  could  h 
with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  explained  mo 
and  much  more  briefly.  It  was  surpr 
many  could  not  explain  satisfactorily  t 
of  a  simple  spring.  A  large  number  of  c 
were  evidently  unfamiliar  with  contour* 
In  fact,  the  treatment  of  the  map  and  thi 
to  some  of  the  other  questions  suggeste< 
schedule  for  the  examination  in  physical  g 
had  not  received  sufficient  attention. 
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I    RECENT    WALL    MAPS. 

vised  editions  of  Stanford's  "  Large 
sof  School  Wall  Maps  " l  are  excellent 
mens  of  the  cartographer's  art.  We 
review  the  "  Political  Map  of  England 
It  may  be  described  as  a  reduction 
lance  Survey  strengthened  boldly  for 
schools.  Drawn  on  a  scale  of  about 
to  the  inch,  and  measuring  fifty  eight 
rhes,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
'  which  is  always  a  desideratum  in 
I -maps.  One  excellent  point  is  well 
;,  viz.,  the  estuary  shallows  round  the 
the  rest,  the  southern  part  of  Scotland 
rterp  shore  of  Ireland  are  shown,  and 
junications  are  indicated-  The  price 
billings,  at  which  surely  none  can  cavil, 
however,  that  the  publishers  have 
to  show  too  much  for  teaching  pur- 
en  types  of  print  have  been  used  for 
laracter  to  towns,  from  the  city  of  over 
ibitants  to  the  village  of  under  2,000* 
etters  or  signs  are  added  to  distinguish 
assize  towns,  municipal  and  county 
>iscopal  sees,  and  even  the  number  of 
ry  representatives.  All  this  has  meant 
rloading  the  map  with  names — again 
ntirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
cher.  Wiltshire,  for  instance,  naturally 
1  less  crowded  "  counties,  has  no  less 
'-five  names  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
se,  is  exclusive  of  rivers,  other  natural 
1  railway  lines. 

"  New  Orographical  Map  of  Lanca- 
shire *'  *  is  a  most  effective  school  map 
m  the  Ordnance  Survey  by  Messrs. 
1  Kelsey.  It  is  evolved  on  quite  the 
ile,  the  prominence  of  physical  features. 
>hical  colouring  is  distinct;  contours 
m  at  300,  6oo,  1,000,  r,5oo(  2,000  and 
id  are  graphically  shown  by  deepening 
>wti  (no  green).  There  it  rw  overcrowding 
bounty  boundaries  are  plain  ;  so  are 
1  canals.  Tidal  limits  are  indicated, 
tut  we  do  not  like  is  the  employment 
rcles  for  towns  ;  they  seem  to  lack 
ss.  Still  we  recommend  the  map 
to  teachers,  above  all  to  teachers  who 
;al  geography  the  basis  of  their  geo- 
ching.  Certainly  every  school  in  Lan- 
Cheshtre  ought  to  procure  this  map, 
i  are  also  included  in  its  confines  the 
I  of  Yorkshire  (so  far   as   Bradford), 

I  the  southern  portions  of  Westmore- 
imberland,  parts  of  Staffordshire  and 

II  Flint,  many  other  localities  should 
.  The  scale  is  two  miles  to  the  inch, 
by  60  inches,  and  the  price  fifteen 
Ogether  a  capital  map. 


p  ScHa  oT  School    Wall    Map*    ^Vdiiical    Map  of 

."jjB  ul  by  50  in.    13s. 

r  Orographica!  Map  of  Lancashire  arid  Cbethire,"    42  in. 


We  are  afraid  outline  maps,  or  any  other  maps 
on  the  equal  area  projection,1  are  still  but  little 
used  by  schoolmasters.  This  famous  idea  of 
Moilweide's  represents  the  earth  as  an  ellipse, 
having  the  Equator  as  its  major  and  the  central 
meridian  as  its  minor  axis.  Briefly  its  objective 
is  the  representation  of  the  same  number  of  square 
miles  by  a  square  inch  on  any  part  of  the  map. 
The  teacher  who  has  to  meet  youthful  enquiries 
on  the  enormous  size  of  Greenland,  or  the  north 
coast  of  Asia,  as  presented  by  the  ordinary 
Mercator,  should  appreciate  this,  even  though 
the  elliptical  form  of  Moilweide's  famous  World 
Map  twists  Australia  and  the  west  of  North 
America  into  shapes  far  removed  from  his 
notions  of  orthodoxy  I  He  might,  at  any  rate, 
do  worse  than  invest  in  a  few  of  the  new  outline 
maps  on  this  projection.  They  are  published 
by  Messrs,  W.  Stanford  and  Co.,  of  the  Oxford 
Geographical  Institute,  who  are  prepared  to 
supply  maps  of  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  on 
almost  any  scale,  at  prices  varying  from  sixpence 
each  to  less  than  a  penny— proof  positive  of  the 
comparatively  true  relation  the  various  parts  of 
this  projection  hold  to  each  other.  The  sheets  are 
of  all  sizes,  from  20  by  30  down  to  2  by  3  inches, 
and  should  be  particularly  useful  for  plotting  all 
sorts  of  distributions* 

Philips'  "  Mapof  the  World  on  Moilweide's  Equi- 
valent or  HomalographicProjection'^isthe  first  large 
wall- map  that  we  have  seen  published  for  schools 
on  this  most  useful  projection.  As  the  huge  sheet 
(So  by  60  inches)  also  contains  maps  on  M creator's 
as  well  as  Lambert's  Azimuthal  Equivalent 
projection,  this  somewhat  abstruse  branch  of 
geographical  education  may  be  said  to  be  well 
ca tered  for.  The  j u x taposit ion  of  the  old-fashioned 
M creator  and  the  "  Equivalent  "  is  most  interest- 
ing ;  each  acts  as  a  welcome  corrective  to  the 
other  on  prevalent  notions  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  sheet  contains  six  maps  in  all — a  large  one 
of  the  world  coloured  to  show  the  physical  features, 
another  (the  Mercator)  to  show  the  political  divi- 
sions and  especially  the  British  Empire,  and  four 
smaller  insets,  two  of  the  ocean  currents  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  two  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  species  of  "encyclo- 
paedia "  amongst  wall  maps ;  indeed,  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  expert  teacher  armed  with  Philip's 
11  World  "  only  requires  bis  pupils  to  possess  good 
school  atlases  and  he  is  ready  to  tackle  almost  any 
country,  certainly  any  large  region,  on  the  planet. 

The  main  criticism  we  have  to  make— from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view — is  that  the  publishers  have 
attempted  to  show  too  much  on  the  large  map. 
The  physical  features  of  a  small  continent  like 
Europe  are  almost  obliterated,  not  so  much  by 
the  number  as  the  size  of  the  names*  This  defect, 
however,  is  naturally  not  so  striking  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  though  even  here  we  think  the  teacher 


I  Outline  Map*  on  the  Equal  Are»  Projection*  All  »i«*.  Mtura, 
William  Stanford  and  Co.  (Oxford  ( ieographical  Institute), 

a  Philips"  ■■  Mapof  (he  Wort  J  on  Vollwride  *  Equivalent  or  Horaalogrtiphic 
Projection/'      So  in.  by  60  iiu 
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but  praise  for  the  general  plan  of  the  map.  It 
forms  one  of  the  well-known  •'  Comparative  Series  " 
of  large  school  maps ;  its  colour  scheme  is  of  the 
orthodox  international  type :  blues  for  ocean  depths, 
greens  for  low-lying  lands,  and  browns  for  up- 
lands. Specially  prominent  in  consequence  are 
the  great  "  deeps  "  of  the  oceans  and  the  shallow 
"  shelfs "  of  the  continents,  the  large  northern 
plains  of  Eurasia,  the  wide  area  of  lowlands  in 
South  America,  and  the  large  plateaux  of  Eastern 
Africa,  Central  Asia  and  Western  America.  Four 
different  signs,  coloured  red,  are  used  to  indicate 
important  towns ;  the  boundaries  of  countries  are 
shown  in  thick  red  lines;  railways  and  ocean 
routes,  the  latter  with  figures  of  mileage  attached, 
appear  in  black.  It  is,  as  a  map  of  this  ambitious 
type  should  be,  quite  up  to  date;  it  shows  the 
British  South  African  railway  system  right  up  to 
Victoria  Falls,  and  the  latest  Russian  addition  to 
great  trade  routes,  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  line. 
In  the  Antarctic  inset  Scott's  experiences  have 
been  utilised,  and  "King  Edward  VII.  Land" 
incorporated ;  in  the  map  of  Arctica  the  latest 
observations  have  been  drawn  upon  to  show  the 
southern  limits  of  drift  ice  between  the  British 
Isles  and  North  America. 

The  scale  of  the  Mollweide  is  i :  21,000,000,  or 
33 1 |  miles  to  the  inch  on  the  Equator.  As  the 
teacher  would  buy  the  map  for  this  and  the 
Mercator,  it  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to  remark  that 
the  four  insets  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  in 
class  teaching. 

Messrs.  Philip  and  Son  issue  a  cheap  series  of 
ten  maps  covering  the  countries  of  Europe,  drawn 
and  coloured  to  imitate  actual  relief  models.1  Nor 
are  they  bad  imitations.  The  prevailing  tint  is 
brown,  graded,  of  course,  according  to  altitude 
above  sea  level,  and  upon  this  background  the 
white  ribbons  of  river-systems  appear  delightfully 
distinctive.  One  or  two  features  there  are  which 
we  do  not  care  for  :  the  red  railway  lines  appear — 
at  all  events  on  the  map  of  Norway  before  us 
— somewhat  arbitrarily  selected,  and,  moreover, 
interfere  with  the  red  political  boundaries ;  the 
absence  of  parallels  and  meridians  makes  itself 
felt  ;  lines  merely  drawn  from  port  to  port  are  not 
of  much  value,  and  contrast  badly  with  the  more 
instructive  routes  giving  mileages,  in  figures,  to 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  commend  the  omission  of  all  names.  The  maps 
are,  in  consequence,  useful  either  for  teaching  or 
test  purposes,  and  are  well  worth  a  trial  by  the 
teacher  who  can  stand  before  his  form  without  a 
textbook  in  his  hand. 

By  synthesis,  in  the  study  of  geography,  Rousseau  seems  to 
mean  the  process  which  begins  with  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  child,  and,  by  successive  additions  of  territory,  finally 
rises  to  the  conception  of  the  globe  as  a  whole  ;  and  by  analysis, 
the  counter- process,  which,  starting  with  a  conception  of  the 
globe  as  a  whole,  or,  it  may  be,  with  the  solar  system,  descends 
by  successive  division  to  the  child's  immediate  neighbourhood. 
William  H.  Payne. 


1  Philips'  Relievo  Test  Maps  of  the  Countries  of  Europe,  36  in.  by  i£  in., 
3s.  to  5*.  (according  to  mounting),  the  whole  set,  95s. 


ROME  UNDER  NERO.1 

MR.  DILL  made  his  reputation 
brilliant  sketch  of  Roman  socie 
fourth  century;  the  present  v 
maintains  it.  His  subject  now,  it  is  ti 
the  novelty  of  the  first  book ;  but,  on 
hand,  people  think  they  know  more  thai 
about  Rome  under  Nero.  Who  could  \ 
notion  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  a 
reading  "  Gulliver's  Travels  ?  "  Yet  peo 
they  know  Rome  when  they  have  read 
and  Tacitus.  Even  if  they  did  know  Re 
would  not  necessarily  know  the  Roman 
Mr.  Dill  sets  off  against  Juvenal  and  Ta 
younger  Pliny  and  his  friends,  and  in  p 
instances  his  public  spirit  and  charitj 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  under  tl 
Empire.  He  sketches  the  life  in  a  quiet 
town,  which  is  amply  illustrated  in  thou 
inscriptions.  We  should  have  expected  I 
chapter  on  provincial  life  also ;  the  lad 
such  is  a  serious  fault  in  the  book.  The  S 
the  Freedmen,  and  the  Colleges  and 
Life,  are  the  titles  of  two  other  chapter* 
contain  matter  which  will  be  new  to  most 
The  third  book  is  devoted  to  a  considerati 
philosopher  in  three  aspects :  the  Pfa 
Director,  the  Philosophic  Missionary, 
Philosophic  Theologian.  The  first  chap 
analysis  of  the  teaching  of  Seneca  ;  th 
deals  with  the  cynics,  Peregrin  us,  a 
Chrysostom  ;  the  third,  with  the  theolog 
of  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Apoll 
Tyana,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre.  Su 
and  various  sides  of  the  regular  religioi 
the  fourth  and  last  books.  Amongst  ot 
dealt  with  are  the  belief  in  immortality, 
fications  of  the  old  Roman  religion,  an 
larly  the  cults  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and 
These  are  brilliant  sketches,  yet  they  s 
of  that  lack  of  scholarship  which  somet 
with  brilliancy.  Mr.  Dill  is  scrupulous 
to  cite  his  authorities  ;  and  only  those 
tried  to  compose  a  similar  essay  can  1 
much  labour  it  costs  to  condense  a  hos 
tered  statements  and  references  into  a 
and  lucid  whole. 

This  book  is  so  admirable  in  most  resj 
we  are  not  ready  to  find  fault  ;  yet  there 
faults.  Since  the  system  of  classificati< 
in  the  different  books,  some  of  the  chapter! 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Dill  has 
careful  enough  to  avoid  repetition.  H 
phrases  or  even  sentences  with  little  chai 
use  of  the  inscriptions,  again,  seems  i 
exhaustive:  he  quotes  Orelli-Henzen  ra 
the  Corpus  or  even  Willmanns.  Nor  i 
that  he  has  fully  appreciated  the  infl 
Christianity  in  the  early  centuries.  In 
would  be  better  served  with  half  the  suj 
bent  matter.  Having  said  so  much,  we  ha\ 


\**  Roman  Society,  from  Neiv  to  Marcus  Aurelius."      B} 
xx\L  +  639  pp.     (Macmillan.)     15s.  net. 
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le  stiff;  but  it  is  clear  and  dignified, 
s  a  very  high  level  of  excellence. 

to  be  congratulated  on  his  work,  so 
judicious,   and   withal  interesting;  it 
spensable   to   the  serious   student   of 
and  manners. 
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NG    REFORM    IN    FRANCE. 

>rt  sur  les  projets  tie  la  Commission  chargee 
simplification  de  l*oitbographe,"  the  French 
itted  iu  criticism  on  the  spelling  reforms  sub* 
ic  report  consists  of  twenty-one  pages,  of  which 
i  are  filled  with  rejected  reforms  and  the  last 
ins  accepted  by  the  Academy.     The  accepted 

below. 

reasons  for  i ejecting  most  of  the  proposed 
emy  stales  :  **  Nothing  is  more  arbitrary  than 
e  ptionrhique '  based  on  pronunciation  which 
*nerniion  to  generation  and  from  province  to 
no  one  will  be  able  to  say  which  generation  or 
possesses  the  true   pronunciation.     It   recalls 

ibassadors   and   charges  tfaffairts  have   pro* 

projects  or  the  reforrners  of  French  spelling  ; 

accept  the  proposed  changes  would  be  to 
foundations  of  literature  and  render  useless 
and,  lastly,  shows  how  il logical  the  reformers 
ich  spellings  as :  mission,  passion  ;  chez,  asses, 
:  home  faccicux,  bele  fame,  vile  tranquile, 
,  vint  rotes  ;  anee,  Lralson,  j'ai  u. 

reple,  sans  donner  toujours  ses  raisons,  puis* 
celles  qu*en  donne   la  Commission  chaigec  de 
mpJification   de  I'urlhographe  et  y   renvole,   les 
lies: — 
ur  deli), 

chute),    joule   (pour    jouie),    otage    {pour 

i  que  1' Academic  a  deja  fait  cnlrer  dans  son 
:i,  de  plus,  as.sidument  (pour  assidument),  deVou* 
levotimcnt  ou  denouement),  crucinment  (pour 
i  crucinment). 

r  lie),  flute  (pour  flute),  mail  re  (pour  maftre), 
lire),  traitie  (puur  trattre),  croute  (pour  croftte), 
lie),  et  autre*  mots  ou  ('accent  circonflexe  ne  sen 

pologiqoe. 
let  quTon  ccrive,  ad  libitum,  amfuhnttii  ou  con* 
adjectives  analogues,  c'esta-dire  ceux  dont  )e 
n  tHt'c  ou  amt. 

pie  rid  cm  ideation  orthographiquc  de  different  et 
mJ  et  femht  de  apfais  et  affai ,  en  ce  sens  que 
'  un  different  s*e*t  elevd,  un  fond  de  terrc,  la 
vousdes  apoats," 

epic   qu'on    oerivc,    ad  libitum*   enmitou/itr   et 
m tnt?  ct  tmmtntr,  tmnailfattrtx  tmmatUoter,  et 
dogucs  ou  Ytt  rencantrant  mt  est  de  venue  nt. 
pie  ttguett  pour  o/jwh. 
voit  aucun  inconvenient  a  ce  qu'on  ccrive,  ad 

pte  que  let  sept  substaniifs  en  ou  qui  prennent 
I— bijou,  caillou,  ehou,  genou,  hibou,  joujou,  pou 
p  U  regie  generalc  ct  prennent  un  s  au  pluricL 

:epie  ic  hilt  au  lieu  de  khtlk^  conform^ment  ct 

cm  et  a  ^etymologic, 


(il)  Kile  a  decide  de  regularise*  1'ort  hog  raphe  des  mots 
venant  de  £arrus  en  ecrivant  t  Harriot  par  deux  r,  comme 
s'ekriveni  tous  les  auties  mots  derives  de  nvmr. 

{\i\  Elle  est  disposfee,  en  exarmnant  chaquc  cast  a  ne  pas 
s'opposer  a  la  suppression  de  Yh  dans  les  mots  derives  du  grec 
ou  se  rencontre  la  combinaison  rh. 

(13)  De  meme,  notamment  pour  les  mots  de  creation  scienti- 
fique,  elle  aura  pour  tendance  de  favoriser  Vi  plutot  que  Yy  grtc 

(14)  Elle  est  favorable  a  la  proposition  d'uerire  sisain  comme 
on  cent  dizain  et  dizaittt,  et  elle  eslime  que  Ton  pour  rait  etendre 
celte  refer  me  k  dizieme  et  sizitme  (au  lieu  de  dixit  me  et  sixth mc) 
par  con  form  it  e  avec  et  onsftmt* 

Telles  sont  les  resolutions  que,  pleine  d'estime  pour  les  excel- 
lentcs  intentions  de  la  Commission  chargee  de  preparer  la 
simplification  de  iTorthographe  francaise,  comme  pleine  de 
respect  pour  la  competence  et  le  savoir  de  cette  Commission, 
mats  voyant  quelqucfois  d'une  facon  differ  ente  les  intAiets  de  la 
beaute  et  aussi  de  la  facile  propagation  de  la  tangue  francaise, 
V Academic  francaise  a  cm  devoir  prendre. 


THE    TEACHERS   PART    IN    THE   NEW 
EDUCATION1 

By  J.  H.  Badlkv,  MA. 
Headmaster  of  Be  da  Les  School,  Pete  rs6  eld. 

If  Froebers  ideal,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the  best  con- 
ditions for  continuous  and  connected  growth  from  before  the 
kindergarten  to  beyond  the  university,  is  ever  to  become 
reality,  it  must  be  by  each  of  ust  in  whatever  stage  of  education 
he  is  engaged,  working  out  the  problems  of  that  stage  in  the 
light  of  the  larger  ideal,  and  so  contributing  to  its  realisation. 

In  the  old  education  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
was  the  albimporiant  thing,  the  means  of  acquiring  it  entirely 
secondary.  In  the  new  it  is  quality  rather  than  quantity  that 
we  value  1  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  gained  is  the 
secondary  thing,  and  the  reality  of  the  knowledge,  and  still 
more  the  power  of  getting  it,  has  become  the  thing  of  most 
moment,  so  that  [he  means  by  which  k  is  to  be  acquired  be- 
comes the  matter  of  the  first  importance.  And  in  consequence, 
whereas  the  old  aimed  at  giving  the  child,  as  (he  result  of 
practice,  the  power  of  carrying  out  tasks  set  by  external 
authority,  the  new  aims  rather  at  awaking  the  power  of  setting 
and  following  up  tasks  for  himself.  In  a  word,  whereas  r^tf- 
Unity  was  the  be-all  and  the  end -all  of  the  old,  imtiatiw  is  at 
once  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  the  new,  We  want  to 
produce  not  copyists,  however  admirable,  hut  original  workers 
in  every  sphere,  those  who  will  come  to  their  work,  whatever  k 
may  be,  not  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
duty  merely,  but  as  to  a  new  field  of  effort,  full  of  interest  and 
capable  of  continually  advancing  mastery  and  improvement* 
To-day  it  begins  to  be  recognised  that  this  is  true  of  alt  kinds  of 
scientific  work,  of  manufacture  and  of  business,  and  it  is  this 
recognition  which  is  opening  the  door  so  wide  to  Frocbelian 
methods  of  education. 

Lei  us  be  sure  that  we  know  what  Sort  of  initiative  we  are 
to  further,  for  a  mistake  here  may  lead  us  into  serious  difficul- 
ties* If  we  try  to  encourage  and  utilise  a  boy's  love  of  discovery 
by  turning  him  luose,  for  instance,  in  a  science  laboratory,  it  is 
probable  that    the   results,    however  surprising ,  will   be    more 

1  Abridged  from  the  Presidential  AUrfreat  delivered  to  lUe  Fnrefcd  Society 

March  24th,  190s* 
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costly  than  valuable.  Or  again,  I  have  known  children  allowed 
to  do  what  they  liked,  and  take  the  command  of  the  household 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  peace  and  comfort  of  all  other  mem- 
bers was  sacrificed.  The  initiative  that  we  are  to  encourage 
must  not  be  confused  with  mere  aimless  curiosity  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  the  other  must  it  be  made  a  reason  for  teaching 
lessons  of  selfishness. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  initiative  may  be  treated  as 
comprising  nothing  more  than  the  name  implies — the  power  of 
making  beginnings.  Is  it  not  a  special  danger  of  to-day,  when 
we  vie  with  one  another  in  trying  to  satisfy  a  child's  every  want, 
that  the  very  multiplicity  of  toys  and  interests  and  subjects  to 
learn  may  result  in  a  series  of  endless  beginnings,  taken  up 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  the  child's  course 
through  life  may  come  to  resemble  a  caravan  route  through  the 
desert,  marked  by  the  wreckage  of  abandoned  interests  ?  This 
in  a  sense  all  life  must  be,  for  interests  change  with  growth,  and 
not  only  the  man,  but  the  boy  before  him,  puts  away  childish 
things.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  an  interest  is 
abandoned  because  it  has  played  its  part  and  is  outgrown,  or 
because  it  ceases  to  interest  the  moment  it  is  no  longer  new. 

Growth  is  indeed  a  series  of  beginnings,  but  not  of  beginnings 
only,  but  beginnings  carried  through  to  completion  ;  and  the 
true  initiative  that  we  want  to  foster  is  not  a  butterfly-flitting 
from  whim  to  whim,  but  the  pursuit,  to  its  accomplishment,  of 
a  clearly  discerned  purpose.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  thing  that 
we  teachers  have  to  do.  Our  part  is  not  to  be  mere  benevolent 
spectators  while  the  child  works  out  his  own  salvation,  as  would 
seem  at  first  the  logical  inference  from  the  new  demand  for 
initiative  on  his  part.  We  are  no  longer  to  disregard  his 
impulses,  his  interests,  his  manner  of  expression,  and  to  insist 
instead  only  on  the  pursuit  of  our  purpose  in  cur  way,  but  we 
are  first  to  help  him  to  single  out  a  purpose  that  is  in  some 
degree  possible  of  attainment,  then  to  help  him  clearly  to  realise 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  lastly,  to  see  that  the  pursuit  is 
not  abandoned  before   some   sort  of  attainment    is    reached. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  us  here,  and  work  much 
harder  than  setting  a  task  and  dragging  or  driving  the  beast  of 
burden  until  the  journey's  end  is  reached.  It  is  harder,  not 
because  we  have  to  do  so  much  more  for  the  child.  This  is  the 
mistake  into  which  we  are  apt  to  fall  at  first ;  and  much  in  the 
new  methods  of  teaching  has  failed,  and  tends  to  bring  all  alike 
into  contempt,  because  it  would  seem  as  though,  whereas  the 
old  left  the  child  unaided  to  cope  with  tasks  beyond  his  com- 
prehension, the  new  would  leave  him  nothing  to  cope  with  at 
all,  while  the  teacher  does  all  the  work.  We  have  all,  I  expect, 
heard  lessons— we  have  probably  most  of  us  given  them — in 
which  everything  was  made  so  beautifully  clear,  so  admirably 
led  up  to,  so  fully  explained,  so  neatly  tabulated,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  children  to  do  except  to  swallow  our  sugar- 
pill  every  bit  as  unintelligently  as  once  they  would  have  learnt 
their  Latin  grammar.  We  are  apt,  in  fact,  in  our  attention  to 
the  machinery  of  presentation  to  lose  sight  of  its  purpose.  The 
art  of  teaching  lies  not  in  doing  things,  but  in  getting  them 
done,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  old  education, 
with  all  its  faults,  recognised  this  elementary  truth,  and  got 
them  done,  chiefly  by  appeal  in  some  form  to  the  stick.  The 
new  begins  to  recognise  that  to  get  things  done  it  must  appeal 
to  the  child's  love  of  doing,  to  his  own  motive  power.  In  fact, 
the  motive  becomes  the  main  thing.  To  arouse  and  strengthen 
motive,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  right  conditions  for  its 
realisation — there  is  our  work. 

There  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  three  main  objects  to  set  before 
ourselves.  They  correspond  to  the  three  main  stages  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  are  not  applicable  at 
every  stage,  and  as  such  let  us  first  consider  them.  Put  shortly 
they  are  these  :  (i)  to  see  that  the  child  has  a  purpose  in  all  he 


does,  a  motive  for  putting  out  his  powers,  an 
he  is  doing  for  its  own  sake.  (You  will  see  thai 
words  "  purpose,"  "  motive,"  "interest,"  unscicn 
making  any  exact  distinction  between  them.)  (2 
is  able,  to  an  extent  appreciable  to  himself  as  w 
realise  his  purpose,  to  carry  what  he  does  to  sc 
conclusion.  I  need  hardly  say,  the  meaning 
41  satisfactory  "  and  "  conclusion  "  will  change  \ 
growth.  And  (3)  to  see  that  he  feels  himself 
what  he  does,  that  his  work  is  felt  to  be  real,  to 
its  own,  that  is,  and  a  real  use,  dependent  on  his 
are  true  teachers,  we  shall  realise  that  our  work 
call  out  the  child's  own  motive  power,  to  all 
interests  and  love  of  activity  full  play,  to  encoui 
are  beginning  to  show  themselves,  to  awake  oth 
dormant.  In  a  word,  the  first  test  of  a  teacher': 
power  of  inspiration.  And,  secondly,  we  shal 
have  to  guide  the  child's  energies  towards  a  defini 
or  further  off,  and  at  times  to  insist  on  his  goi 
that  we  have  to  help  him  to  overcome  the  oh 
meets,  but  not  to  remove  them  all  or  lift  him  ove 
effort  on  his  part.  And  lastly,  we  have  so  to  a 
all  this  we  do  not  take  all  the  responsibility  off  1 
ourselves ;  we  must  see  both  that  he  can  realise 
work,  and  not  merely  ours,  that  he  is  doing,  and 
ditions  of  the  work  are  such  as  to  make  it  real 
something  that  he  wants  to  do  and  undertakes  t< 
is  worth  doing,  something  needed,  something 
himself,  or  others  would  like  to  have  done.  This 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task,  to  give  sufficit 
reality  to  much  of  the  work  that  a  child  must 
It  is  the  absence  of  reality,  and  the  need  to  sup 
motive,  that  has  led  to  the  use  of  rewards  and  1 
reliance  on  marks,  prizes,  impositions,  and  so 
tives,  and  the  place  that  examinations  hold  ii 
idea  of  education.  And  it  is  because  it  suppl 
element  of  reality,  with  its  appeal  to  primar 
Froebel  turned  to  children's  play — play  being 
thing  to  the  little  child — and  that  his  followers 
a  place  for  artistic  and  manual  work  in  educati 
their  own  sake,  but  as  giving  a'  greater  reality  to 
we  do.  And  this,  again,  should  make  us  car 
such  manual  work  is  really  constructive  and  c 
Much  hand-work  is  just  as  unreal  and  unremu 
book- work  it  replaces.  And  we  have  to  remei 
this  side  of  education  is  now  laid  almost  en 
school— at  least,  to  a  much  greater  extent  thai 
case.  It  is  part  of  the  price  that  we  have  paid 
and  wealth  and  leisure,  that  there  is  now  much 
cation  than  there  used  to  be.  There  was  a  time 
of  all  classes  took  their  part  as  a  matter  of  coui 
of  the  household,  in  garden  and  farm,  in  ki 
general  service  of  the  home,  and  it  was  as  valuat 
any  "  schooling  "  that  they  got.  To-day  amonj 
do  this  training  has  practically  disappeared  ;  the 
tunity,  or  at  least  no  realisation  of  its  value, 
else  for  which  parents  were  once  responsible,  it  i 
the  school  as  part  of  its  task  of  doing  by  artificia 
individual  what  was  done  naturally  for  the  r 
school  should  welcome  it  as  a  great  opportunity. 
house,  the  garden,  the  workshop,  here  is  the  < 
want,  if  we  will  only  use  it  to  the  full,  not  onl; 
its  own  sake,  but  as  the  basis  for  work  in  scien 
matics.  Yes,  and  in  geography  and  history  toe 
if  it  is  to  be  truly  educational,  must  be  connecte 
scientific  ;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  are  1 
part  of  it  if  it  is  not  useful  too.     Let  the  sewinj 


work  and  woodwork,  aim  at  producing  real  things 
e.  If  this  is  the  motive,  there  will  be  more  desire 
he  obstacle*  and  more  pa  Lie  nee  to  go  through  the 
thout  which  no  real  work  can  be  done, 
ing  manual  training  in  the  school  it  is  too  readily 
at  any  kind  of  manual  occupation  is  in  itself  edu- 
$<j  naming  is  truly  and  fully  educational  (hat  does 
I  the  mind  as  well  as  the  muscles.  But  the  first 
lhe  mind  is  mrtnv  ;  and  the  healthiest  motive  is  to 
Mbf  purpose  thai  the  thing  done  will  serve*  When 
f  |Wposc  I  mean,  of  course,  Lhe  purpose  to  the  child, 
tys  be  the  same  as  ours.     His  play  is  a!  first 

fh:m  ihan  our  work.  Making  playthings,  clothes, 
for  dolls,  for  example,  Ls  lhe  natural  way  to  learn 
togs  of  greater  use.  But  the  desire  to  take  part  in 
■a  real  motive  too,  and  one  to  make  the  utmost  use 
K  first*  And  so  at  school  ;  once  we  aim  at  getting 
tour  work,  endless  ways  open  up.  Geometry  can 
Ijfiti  name,  and  grow  from  actual  earth  measurement. 
IB  can  be  a  real  letter  to  a  real  person.  The 
us  wilt  miss  a  great  opportunity  if  it  does  not 
igns  to  be  actually  carried  out  in  wood  or  leather, 
ff  or  pottery.     The  cooking  class  can  not  only  cook 

I  for  themselves  and  others  to  eat,  but  also,  as  a 
s,  discover  in  the  laboratory  laws  to  apply  in  the 

foreign  language  soon  becomes  real  if  used  in  a 
:ed  scene  ;  while  an  acted  play  of  Shakespeare  or 

II  not  only  give  occasion  for  stage*carpentry  and 
resses,  but  will  give  more  meaning  to  poetry  than 
ESsons  in  poetical  analysis.  And  so  on,  and  so  on, 
:o  be  a  chief  part  of  our  work  as  teachers,  to  think 
which  all  our  work  can  be  made  more  real,  and 
lr>  primary  motives,   instead  of  having  to  create 

kes  of  fear  and  emulation,  And  the  like,  by  means 
ind    penalties   and    a    whole  system  of  class-room 

the  practical  teacher  in  me  protests.  This  is  all 
r  says,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  highly  desirable.  But 
:hoot  work  have  such  a  practical  purpose  ?  Must 
it,  indeed  most  of  it,  be  merely  preparatory,  merely 

necessary  for  the  later  attainment  of  a  purpose 
argely,  if  not  wholly,  unrealised  by  the  child  ?  Is 
BO  place  for  the  repetition  ihat  makes  habit,  the 
;  makes  perfect,  the  humdrum  doing  of  things  for 
of  the  result  produced,  but  of  the  power  of  doing  ; 
example,  for  copy-book  writing  and  playing  scales, 
ing  and  shading  from  the  cast,  for  making  practice 
tercises  of  all  kinds— in  a  word,  for  drill?  You 
m  very  old-fashioned,  but  I  believe  there  is  to  be 
i  even  a  considerable  place,  found  for  all  these 
»h  not  where  they  are  usually  put,  at  the  beginning. 
must  be  lhe  desire,  the  motive  that  leads  to  the 
fever  feeble  at  first  its  realisation.  At  first  this  is 
z  child  will  not  long  remain  content  with  his 
t  is  our  part  to  see  that  he  does  not  remain  content, 
int  perfection,  but  a  little  more  perfect  ion,  as  a 
J.  So  will  come  the  gradual  realisation  of  the 
ire  and  of  the  need  of  technique.  And  then  is  the 
11.  Drill,  if  it  means  only  formal  training,  insis- 
chntque  where  there  is  no  purpose,  is  the  very 
education  as  we  understand  it.     Instead  of  using 

mutative,  such  training  only  breaks  the  will— and 
'en  up,  I  trust,  thinking  that  this  phrase  embodies 
■ — or  the  second  or  the  last,  for  lhat  matter— of  Lhe 
•rill — need  I  say  that  I  am  now  using  the  word  to 
cat  deal  more  than  physical  exercises  ? — drill  is  a 
ft  ul   education,  but  as  supplementary  to  free  exer- 


cise* not  as  a  substitute  for  it  %  as  a  means  recognised  as  neces* 
sary  to  attain  an  existing  purpose.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are 
never  to  set  a  class  to  do  any  kind  of  exercise  until  we  are  sure 
that  all  clearly  recognise  its  purpose,  still  less  that  we  are  never 
to  tell  a  child  to  du  anything  without  first  arguing  with  him  as 
to  its  desirability.  But  I  do  mean  that  we  have  so  far  failed  in 
our  par!  as  teachers  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  utilising 
some  motive  that  reaches  beyond  the  lesson,  and  have  not 
awakened  some  sense  of  purpose  that  gives  even  the  necessary 
drudgery  a  meaning  and  an  aim  ;  and  no  less  do  we  fail  if,  in 
the  second  place,  we  do  not  see  to  it  that  there  is  so  much 
endurance  and  so  much  concentration  of  energy  as  is  required 
to  bring  that  purpose  to  realisation. 

To  a  few  this  or  that  particular  form  of  drill  will  be  a 
pleasure  from  the  first ;  to  a  few  it  will  remain  irksome  to  the 
end.  We  have  to  see  that  there  is  sufficient  variety  of  purpose, 
so  that  none  may  fail  to  find  some  interest,  and  I  would  add 
too,  though  this  happily  usually  settles  itself,  some  form  of  drill 
undergone  from  other  motives  than  pleasure  1  Hence  the  need 
for  a  much  wider  range  of  subject-matter  than  is  usual  at  school. 
We  hear  wails  on  every  side  over  this  and  that  subject  that  has 
to  be  included  in  the  modern  curriculum.  How  can  we  leach, 
rises  the  bitter  cry  from  the  overworked  teacher,  how  can  we 
teach  all  lhe  arts  and  all  the  crafts,  alt  the  sciences  and  all  the 
languages  that  are  demanded  at  the  present  day?  Well,  of 
course,  we  cannot ;  we  must  select,  but  we  must  select  on  a 
different  principle.  We  must  have  something  representative  of 
each  kind  of  knowledge,  not  four  languages  or  four  branches  of 
science,  and  little  else.  And,  at  first  especially,  we  must  not 
limit  too  rigidly  the  subject  selected  ;  handwork  must  deal  with 
other  materials  than  only  wood  ;  a  study  of  all  the  aspects  of 
nature  round  us  must  precede  the  study  of  any  particular 
branch  of  science.  If  our  object  is  to  promote  individuality 
and  initiative,  we  must  have  a  wide  range  of  general  training 
in  order  to  give  each  individuality  an  opportunity  for  self- 
realisation.  And  so,  of  course,  with  games  no  less  than  with 
work.  Cricket  may  for  one  reason  or  another  be  good  for  all, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  other  outdoor  pursuits  good  too,  and  on 
some  at  least  of  our  afternoons  we  must  provide  opportunity 
fur  these,  and  allow  a  large  freedom  of  choice.  But  whatever 
the  subject  selected,  whether  by  us  or  by  the  child,  we  must  see 
that  it  is  carried  far  enough,  and,  with  sufficiency  of  drill,  lo 
ensure  that  there  shall  be  at  least  so  much  realisation  before  the 
time  comes  when  it  may  be  abandoned,  as  both  to  establish  a 
working  habit  and  to  give  a  basis  of  experience  for  further 
choice. 

Then  comes  the  third  stage  of  education,  covering  the  period 
of  y^uth,  when  the  chief  lesson  to  bi  taught  is  responsibility, 
I  have  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  drill  of  all  kinds  in  the  pre- 
ceding stage  ;  in  this  I  would  insist  no  less  strongly  upon  the 
need  of  freedom  to  follow  out  work  of  one's  own  choice.  There 
are  other  good  reasons  for  narrowing  the  course  of  work  at 
this  stage,  and  for  selecting  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for 
much  more  intensive  study  ;  but  the  only  one  that  concerns  me 
now  is  the  value  of  so  doing  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  main 
purpose  of  developing  initiative.  What  I  have  been  pleading 
for  in  the  earlier  stages  lhat  we  have  been  considering  is,  first, 
an  appeal  to  primary  motives  by  letting  children  make  things 
of  real  use,  and  seeing  that  what  ihey  do  has  a  real  meaning  In 
the  doer  ;  secondly,  a  wide  range  of  activity  in  order  to  awake 
as  many  interests  as  possible  ;  and  thirdly,  an  insistence  on  the 
necessary  practice  and  drudgery  required  for  the  realisation  of 
any  purpose.  But  though  these  things,  strong  motives,  wide 
interests,  and  habits  of  work,  are  components  of  the  power  of 
initiative  that  we  desire,  all  that  has  yet  been  done  is  only  the 
necessary  preparation, 

Now  has  to  come  the  practice  of  the  power  itself  in  the  freer 
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choice  of  occupation,  the  more  voluntary  application  to  the  far 
severer  work  now  at  once  possible  and  requisite,  and  the 
acceptance  of  responsibilities  that  involve  wider  purposes  as 
well  as  greater  powers.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  Hitherto 
the  exercise  of  the  child's  initiative  has  necessarily,  as  I  believe, 
been  dependent  on  his  environment  as  arranged  by  us ;  it  has 
now  to  grow  independent  of  our  control  and  even  of  our  sugges- 
tion. And,  in  the  second  place,  it  has  as  yet  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  needs  and  interests ; 
it  has  now  to  become  more  consciously  directed  to  a  social 
purpose.  Our  part,  then,  at  this  stage  is  to  see  that  the  directed 
activities  of  the  earlier  stage,  which  for  shortness'  sake  I  have 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  drill,  shall  now  give  place  to  self- 
directed  activity.  We  must  allow,  that  is,  much  more  freedom 
of  choice  with  regard  to  both  the  main  line  of  work  to  be 
followed  and  other  interests ;  we  must  allow  much  more  free- 
dom of  individual  effort,  require  much  unaided  preparation  of 
work,  apply  the  test  of  an  individual  rather  than  of  a  class 
standard,  see  that  each  holds  himself  responsible  for  success  or 
failure,  and  so  thinks  out  for  himself  the  best  means  to  reach 
his  end,  instead  of  relying  solely  on  us  to  do  so  for  him.  Our 
real  failure  is  shown  not  by  the  boy  who  cannot  do  a  good 
examination,  but  by  the  boy  who  goes  through  school  to  the 
end  still  thinking  it  our  business  to  make  him  work.  We  have 
failed,  failed  signally,  whatever  honours  he  may  take,  if  we 
have  not  made  him  feel  that  success  or  failure  depends  upon 
his  own  efforts  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  opportunities, 
not  on  anything  that  others  can  do  for  him  ;  and  secondly,  if  we 
have  not  made  him  feel  that  the  chief  motive  for  effort  lies  not 
in  his  own  personal  success,  but  in  the  desire  to  be  of  use. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  last  years  of  school  so  especially  valu- 
able to  boy  or  girl,  and  so  specially  delightful  to  the  teacher. 
And  this  last  lesson  learnt,  the  teacher's  work  is  done. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Education  of  the  young  has  come  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  State  in  European  countries,  and,  therefore,  into  the 
quiet  of  the  schoolroom  have  entered  the  contests  of  those  who 
may  be  quite  ignorant  of  children  and  of  child  nature,  but 
have  ideals  and  desires  as  to  the  young  citizen  and  his  training. 
France  has  lately  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  religious  orders 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  education.  What  was  Poland  is 
suffering  from  the  language  difficulty,  and  because  Germany 
insists  on  the  exclusive  use  of  German  in  those  districts  of 
Poland  which  were  restored  in  1814-5  to  Prussia  out  of  her 
spoils  of  1 772- 1 795,  she  has,  at  least  for  the  present,  persuaded 
Russia  to  withhold  the  concessions  the  Tsar  was  recently  about 
to  make  in  Polish  schools  to  the  national  sentiment. 
Germany's  fear  is  that,  if  Russian  Poles  are  taught  in  Polish, 
German  Poles  will  want  the  same.  The  rulers  of  Germany  and 
Russia  understand  each  other's  desire  to  absorb  their  shares  of 
Poland  into  their  own  respective  nationalities.  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  is  not  a  nation,  must  treat  her  Poles  differently. 

The  education  question  has  also  led  to  a  discussion  in 
Canada  which  helps  us  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  endlessly  various  relations  between  its  parts. 
The  Dominion  authorities  are  giving  "  provincial "  powers  to 
certain  hitherto  unorganised  territories  of  the  West.  What 
amount  of  control  should  the  new  "provinces"  have  over 
matters  of  education,  epecially  in  reference  to  certain  Roman 
Catholic  schools  there?  Mr.  Borden,  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
"  held  that  educational  matters  belonged  absolutely  to  the 
provinces.  He  moved  an  amendment  setting  forth  that  the 
new  provinces  were  entitled  to  and  should  enjoy  full  powers  of 


provincial  self-government,  including  the  power  ex 
make  laws  relating  to  education."  Compare  this 
Lyttelton's  reply  to  a  complaint  in  the  British 
Commons  of  the  treatment  of  aborigines  in  Wes' 
He  "agreed  that  the  state  of  things  referred  to  was d 
but  added  :  "the  House  should  not  forget  that 
concerned  a  self-governing  colony  which  was  as  to 
affairs  substantially  independent."  Canada  existed 
provinces ;  West  Australia  existed  before  Austr 
relations  between  the  Empire,  the  federations,  and  tl 
thereof,  are  worth  attention. 

"  The  mixing  up  of  politics  with  religion  was  odi< 
were  corrupted."  So  said  M.  Deschanel  in  the  Frencl 
of  Deputies  on  March  23rd.  The  previous  day,  tt 
Emperor  said  at  Bremen,  "  We  are  the  salt  of  the  ear 
must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  this  high  calling,"  for, 
just  previously  remarked,  "  Our  Lord  and  God  would  1 
given  Himself  such  pains  with  our  German  fatherlu 
people  if  he  had  not  predestined  us  to  somethii 
The  two  statesmen  are  expressing  more  or  less  dire* 
the  solutions  to  the  old  Sphinx  riddle  of  the  relations 
and  State ;  and  we  do  not  intend,  of  course,  to  dist 
But  we  commend  them  to  our  readers  for  meditation* 
to  a  perfect  comprehension  of  their  meaning,  and  of  th 
of  the  Frenchman  and  the  German.  Meanwhile  we  \ 
these  have  been  their  opinions  if  the  Franco-Germ 
1 870- 1  had  ended  differently?  What  is  the  nat 
religion  of  the  German  Emperor  and  people  ?  Is  it  1 
the  Israelites  of  old,  to  whom  Jehovah  had  given  a  la] 
in,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ? 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was  bori 
year  of  revolutions.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
called  to  rule  the  dominions  of  Austria-Hungary  1 
uncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  was  driven  to  abdi< 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  Met 
1867  the  Magyars  obtained  a  recognition  of  their  diff 
the  other  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  crowi 
Hungary  at  Ofen.  Since  that  year  the  relations  bei 
gary  and  the  rest  of  Austria- Hungary  have  been  reg 
compact  which  arranges  a  parliament  for  each,  . 
"delegation"  for  common  affairs.  The  arrangem* 
brought  about  perfect  harmony,  and  of  late  years  the 
much  conflict,  for  the  Magyars  are  wanting  more  eo 
other  independence.  The  aged  Emperor  has  late 
to  Vienna  "after  sixteen  days  of  fruitless  effort  to  solvi 
We  may  profit  by  a  comparison  of  the  Austro  Hunj 
with  that  of  Sweden- Norway  to  which  we  referred 
and  by  speculating  as  to  the  results  of  the  death 
Joseph.  Some  say  he  is  the  only  link  between  tl 
jealous  parts  of  his  heterogeneous  dominions. 

At  the  International  Congress  on  the  Teaching  < 
held  at  Berne  last  year,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
in  London  in  August,  1908.  At  the  Berne  meetii 
and  American  Mutual  Correspondence  Association  wa 
The  following  are  the  objects  of  the  Associatior 
institute  a  link  of  communication  between  teachers 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Great  Brib 
Colonies,  (ii.)  To  break  the  ground  for  the  next  ir 
congress,  (iii.)  To  make  possible  an  interchange  o: 
to  promote  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  dra^ 
association  will  publish  a  semi-annual  bulletin, 
information  as  to  the  plans  adopted  for  the  n< 
tional  congress.  Further  information  may  be  obi 
Mr.  J.  W.  Topham  Vinall,  21,  Grafton  Road,  Actor 


OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

lions  have  now  been  completed  by  which,  under 
ns,  the  Higher  Examination  of  the  Oxford  and 
hools  Examination  Board  and  the  Oxford 
Examination  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
iUtion  Examination,  and  the  London  Matricu- 
f»en  will  give  exemption  from  Oxford  Respon- 
irangement  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
Cambridge  has  also  been  concluded. 

ilations  recently  issued  by  the  War  Office,  under 

Nil  in  the  Army  may  be  obtained   by  university 

vide  that  commissions  shall  be  allotted  each  half- 

Tilly  of  London.     To  satisfy  the   requirements 

the  Senate   has   appointed   a  Nomination 

iry  Commissions  who  will  nominate  qualified 

and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 

of     candidates     in     military     subjects.      To 

a    commission,     a     candidate    must    have 

internal   student   in   one  of    the    following 

t  Laws,  Science,    Engineering,    and  Economics* 

udent  can  be  nominated  for  a  commission  he 

*  have    attended    the    various    courses    of    in- 

luary  subjects  in  the  University,  and  he   must 

ached  for  two  periods    of  six  weeks,  or  for  one 

weeks,  to  a  Regular  Unit* 


te  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Con- 
Bill,  Mr,  George  White  called  attention  to  the 
secondary  education.  He  contended  that  the 
the  private  schoolmaster  is  manifest  in  various 
it  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  said  he  is 
htng  that  apparently  places  difficulties  in  the  way 
hildren  from  our  elementary  schools  leceiving  the 
icb  a  secondary  education  would  give  them.  Dr. 
CO  criticised  the  recent  regulations  issued  by  the 
cation  in  regard  to  secondary  education.  The 
rie  regulation*  is,  he  maintained,  to  set  up  a 
class  of  schools  for  the  middle  and  professional 
of  creating  a  compartment  which  would  fit  in 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  national  education  to  be 
»<iof  the  community,  if  they  had  the  capacity, 
re  of  their  social  standing.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
te, lay*  it  down  that  munici  pa  lilies  could  not  be 
re  a  secondary  school  in  which  the  fees  are  less 
r*  Such  a  minimum  at  once  t  ran  forms,  said  Dr. 
re  provision  of  secondary  education  in  industrial 
ass  communities  into  a  class  institution.  It  is,  he 
epostcrous  regulation,  and  a  gross  piece  ofimper- 
p«1  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  dictate  to  great 
he  fees  they  should  charge  in  schools  largely  sup- 
jeir  own  rate*.  Sir  William  Anson,  in  replying, 
it  the  indignation  of  Dr.  Macnamara  was  not 
liable.  It  is  no  compliment  or  benefit  to  the 
to  enable  them  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
id*ry  school  in  name  but  an  elementary  school  in 
Board  has  been  at  iome  pains  to  define  what  a 
>l  should  be.  Schools,  unless  they  are  cndowedi 
wn  the  parliamentary  grants,  the  rates,  and  (he 
oflftfS,  and  the  Board  considers  thai  fees  should 
ttdearours  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fee 
tie  locality  and  the  incomes  of  those  who 
ieir  children  to  the  school. 


A  STRONG  appeal  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  Bedford  College 
fix  Women  lias  been  made  by  a  representative  committee, 
including  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Chancellor,  and  Dr,  P,  H,  Pye- 
Smith,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  of  the  University  of  London* 
This  college,  which  is  a  school  of  the  University  of  London, 
must  before  long  come  to  an  end  unless  it  can  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  public  support.  It  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
purchase  of  a  fresh  site  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  college,  A 
freehold  site  and  a  new  building  are  essential,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  their  cost  may  amount  to  j£  150,000.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  fees  of  the  students  and  the  allotted 
share  of  the  Treasury  grant  to  University  colleges  arc  not 
sufficient  without  additional  support  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
College,  the  cost  of  which  is  constantly  increasing.  To  make 
the  work  fully  effective  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  £  100,000,  or  the 
equivalent  income.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  premised  a 
donation  to  the  funds.  Lady  Tate  has  promised  £  10,000  for  a 
library  to  be  called  after  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tate, 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  list  of  twenty  four 
holiday  courses  which  will  be  held  on  the  Continent  at  different 
limes  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly  in  the  summer 
months.  Six  of  the  courses  are  in  Germany,  viz.,  Greifswald, 
Jena,  Konigsberg,  Marburg,  Neuwied,  and  Sakburg ;  four  in 
Switzerland,  viz.,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  and  Basle; 
one  in  Spain,  viz.,  Santander  ;  and  the  rest  are  in  France, 
vix,»  Besancon,  Tours,  Honfteur,  Paris,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  St.- 
Servan-St,-Malo,  Villerville»*ur-Mer,  Boulogne,  Caen,  Bayeux, 
Lisle  ux,  and  Dijon,  The  paper  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion fiives  the  date  of  each  course,  the  fees,  return  fares  from 
London,  lowest  cost  oi  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  insi  ruc- 
tion, address  of  Local  secretary  and  other  details  of  importance 
to  intending  students. 

A  COPY  of  the  programme  of  the  holiday  courses  to  be  held 
at  Greifswald  from  July  loth  to  July  29th  has  reached  us.  The 
courses  are  arranged  by  a  committee  of  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Greifswald,  and  the  subjects  cover  an  extensive  held 
of  interest  in  literature,  art  and  science.  Teachers  or  students 
whu  contemplate  attending  one  of  the  continental  holiday 
courses  this  year  could  not  do  better  than  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  programme  to  Prof.  Bernhcim,  "  Ferienkurs,"  Greifswald, 

THE  London  Geological  Field  Class,  conducted  by  Prof, 
If.  G.  Secley,  F.R,S,»  began  its  twentieth  years  season  on 
April  20th,  wnh  a  visit  to  the  North  Downs  at  Betch  worth. 
The  field  class,  which  is  carried  on  continuously  on  the 
Saturday  afternoons  in  May,  June  and  July,  affords  praciical 
teaching  in  geology  by  studying  direct  from  nature  the  structure 
and  mudes  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  the  basin  of  the  Thamea 
and  adjacent  country,  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Mr,  J,  W.  Jarvis,  St,  Mark's  College, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

Thr  King's  Scholarship  Examination  for  1905  will,  as 
already  announced,  be  held  on  December  12th,  1 905,  and  the 
following  days.  Candidates  are  to  be  allowed,  however,  to 
have  the  option  of  presenting  themselves  for  an  alter  native 
examination.  This  will  be  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
for  1906.  It  is  10  be  held  in  two  parts.  Part  I.  will  be  taken 
in  December,  1905,  and  will  be  open  to  candidates  who  intend 
to  complete  their  examination  by  taking  Part  [L  in  April,  1906. 
No  candidate  may  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  examina- 
tion who  has  not  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  first  part.  The 
second  part  of  the  examination  will  be  held  in  the  week  im* 
mediately  preceding  Easter,  1906,  at  training  colleges  and  such 
other  places  as  may  be  necessary.     There  will  be  no  complete 
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King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  December,  1906.  A 
detailed  syllabus  showing  the  further  changes  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  into  the  1907  examinations  will  be  issued  shortly. 

The  report  adopted  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Froebel  Society  stated  that  the  number  of  members  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  752,  an  increase  of  33  on  the  previous  year. 
After  the  business  meeting  of  members  a  general  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  new  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  head- 
master of  Bed  ales  School,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Teacher's 
Place  in  the  New  Education,"  which  is  published  in  an  abridged 
form  in  another  part  of  the  present  issue. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  has 
presented  to  the  Council  a  report  on  the  provision  of 
additional  secondary  schools.  The  secondary  schools  in  the 
county,  though  for  the  most  part  good  in  quality,  are 
admittedly  tar  from  being  adequate  in  quantity.  According 
to  the  best  information,  there  are  within  the  administrative 
county  about  88  secondary  schools  for  boys  or  girls  which  are 
usually  recognised  as  more  or  less  of  a  public  character.  About 
half  of  these  receive  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Council.  The  Council's  scholars  have  at  present  the 
choice  of  79  of  them,  but  only  about  60  contain  any  large 
number  of  these  scholars.  They  appear  to  provide  accommo- 
dation in  the  aggregate  for  about  30,000  pupils.  There  are 
about  2,000  of  the  Council's  scholars  in  attendance.  The 
school  buildings  probably  represent  a  capital  value  approaching 
a  million  sterling,  and  the  total  value  ol  their  property  and  en- 
dowments must  exceed  five  millions  sterling.  The  total 
revenue  of  these  schools  from  all  sources  seems  to  reach 
£400,000  a  year,  of  which  ,£120,000  is  derived  from  endow- 
ments— the  bulk  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  richer  half  of  the 
schools,  few  of  which  receive  grants ;  £220,000  from  fees  and 
miscellaneous  items ;  £20,000  from  Government  grants ;  and 
£40,000  from  the  grants  and  payments  for  scholars  made  by 
the  London  County  Council. 

The  London  Education  Committee  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  precision  the  secondary 
school  accommodation  that  ought  to  exist  in  London,  there 
being  no  statistics  available.  But  they  compare  the  estimated 
aggregate  accommodation  in  the  88  schools  which  are  more  or 
less  public  in  character — namely,  30,000 — with  the  figure  of 
12  per  !,ooo  of  the  population  (which  is  that  usually  adopted 
as  a  normal  standard),  or,  say,  55,000.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  large  extension  of  the  supply  of  public  secondary 
schools  within  the  next  few  years  (and  by  the  Council)  is 
inevitable.  In  the  last  session,  1,000  county  scholars  were 
appointed,  and  for  these  suitable  vacant  places  have  been  found, 
though  with  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  girls  in  certain  districts. 
In  July  next  the  Council  will  probably  award  4,100  scholarships. 
Additional  places  in  excess  of  those  found  last  year  will  there- 
fore have  to  be  found  in  September  or  October  next  for  about 
650  boys  and  1,550  girls.  The  best  estimate  indicates  that 
there  will  probably  be  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  for 
all  the  boys  so  far  as  the  requirements  for  the  year  1905  are 
concerned,  but  that  additional  accommodation  for  girls  should 
be  provided  by  September  or  October  to  the  extent  of  about 
1 ,000  school  places. 

A  full  and  detailed  report  on  the  whole  of  the  438  non- 
provided  schools  in  the  county  of  London  has  been  presented 
to  the  London  County  Council.  This  report  is  the  result  of  the 
Council's  decision  in  November,  1004,  that  the  survey  and 
inspection  of  non-provided  schools  should  be  carried  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  Council  might  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  a  whole.     Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 


the  work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  re 
appendices,  consists  of  nearly  1,200  pages  of  cl< 
matter.  Each  school  has  been  separately  surv< 
structural  point  of  view,  and  tests  have  been  made 
of  each  individual  building.  Each  school  has  a 
spected  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  educ 
carried  on  in  it,  and  the  steps  necessary  in  order  t 
educational  efficiency ;  and  the  report  contains  1 
tions  which  have  been  framed  as  the  result  of  thi 
inspection.  With  the  report  is  also  submitted 
prepared  map  showing  all  the  London  County  Cc 
and  the  non-provided  schools  in  the  county  of  1 
tinguishing  those  which  it  is  suggested  shall 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  public  elementary  edi 

From  the  report  which  precedes  the  recommei 
clear  that  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Lot 
Council  recognises  that  a  large  amount  of  except 
teaching  has  been  done  in  schools  the  buildings 
Committee  have  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  t 
Many  detailed  proposals  for  reorganisation  are  nu 
main  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  schools  in 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
exceedingly  small.  This  renders  good  organism 
and  economical  administration  almost  an  impossibi 
definite  reorganisation  is  proposed  the  suitability  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  offices,  and  the  ability  of 
staff  have  been  the  main  factors  in  determining 
The  Committee  makes  detailed  proposals  for  the 
of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  teaching  staff.  1 
it  has  worked  on  two  main  principles:  (1)  tfc 
of  appointing  fewer  teachers  of  low  qualifications, 
desirability  of  inducing  such  teachers  already  in  I 
take  steps  to  improve  their  qualifications.  In  re 
school  what  is  called  a  "  fixed  staff"  is  recommt 
year  1905-6,  and  the  staff  to  which  the  Committee 
school  will  eventually  be  entitled  in  order  efficien 
the  educational  work  expected  of  it  is  also  laid  doi 
on  May  1st,  1904,  there  were  in  non-provided 
teachers,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  800  were  supple 
1,597  were  uncertificated,  there  will  eventual] 
smaller  number  of  schools  left  3,551  teachers,  0 
will  be  supplementary,  and  only  673  will  be  uncer 

As  regards  the  structural  conditions  of  the  scho 

are  considered  wholly  unsuitable,  and  in  additioi 

separate  departments  of  other  schools  which  in  t 

the  Educaiion  Committee  cannot  be  regarded  s 

The  total  number  of  departments   declared   unsc 

comprising    63   boys'  departments,  62   girls'   dq 

infants'  departments,  20  mixed  departments,  and 

departments.     The  total  number  of  places  lost  < 

the   closure  of  schools  amounts  to  41,884.     In 

results  of  the  testing  of  drains,  it  appears  that  note 

78  per  cent.,  of  the  drains  tested  have  been  found 

Eighty-nine  failed  under  the   water  test,  30  and 

test,  and  218  under  both.     In   26  cases  the  Cd 

I   met  with  a  refusal    to   allow  tests  of   any  kind, 

cases    the    water  test    was  objected    to,    al thong 

were   allowed.     As    regards    the    accommodatiof 

provided  schools  should  be  held  to  provide,   th 

I    adopted  what  is  known  as  the  "  10  square  feet 

means  that  10  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  allowed 

I   and  on  this  basis,  and  in  consequence  also  of 

I   of  certain  rooms  into  halls  and  the  disuse  of  uns 

I   the   accommodation  in  existing  schools   is  reduc 

I   places.     With  regard    to    the  financial  effect  of 


pears  that  the  total  annual  additional  cost  to  the 
ch  would  result  (torn  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
[  proposals  would  amount  to  j£  234,000.  Further,  it 
the  total  cost  to  the  Council  of  the  transfer  to  it 
f  of  providing  for  the  elementary  education  of 
iw  accommodated  in  non- provided  schools  will 
£5*S*495  »  year. 

its   in    English*    French    and   German    in    the 
Lund    commence    this    month    Ihe   publication 
eview  in  thr  three  world -languages,    English, 
rerman.        Prominent     features     of    the     new 
in  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  teaching  of  those 
(to    which   one-third    of   the   school -week    is 
tier  forms  of  Swedish  schools)  in  both  their 
li  tnd    their    literary    aspects,    and    practical    com- 
graphical     articles    of    the    kind    with    which 
School  WORLD   are   familiar.     Though   the 
ManaJsrevjr     will     be     mainly     intended     for 
other  non-English    teachers,    these   features 
iterest   British  teachers  and  students  of   French 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from   the 
M^er   of    the   new    periodical,    UniversiUt:tekternt 
mdtt  Lund,  Sweden. 

kw  editor  the  Morning  P&st  is  devoting  much 
cational  topics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
I  being  given  to  matters  affecting  all  kinds  of 
e  Friday  issues  of  our  contemporary  may  be  copied 
*  journals,  for  in  this  way  it  should  prove  possible 
real  and  widespread  interest  in  education  among  all 
rtpaper  readers. 

ik  Hon,  Edward  Lytteltos,  Headmaster  of 
fellcgc,  whose  portrait  we  publish,  has  been  chosen 
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f  re  as  Headmaster  of  Eton,  Canon  Ly  Ltd  Ion's 
»rk  i*  well-known  to  our  readers,  and  his  appoint- 
with  general  approval. 


Mk,  j.  II.  Hichkns,  Headmaster  of  Wolverhampton 
Grammar  School,  has  been  appoinLed  Headmaster  of  the  King 
Edward  VI L  School,  Sheffield. 

Mtss  C  GRAVESON,  of  the  Liverpool  Day  Training  College, 
has  been  appointed  vice- principal  and  mistress  of  method,  and 
Prof.  T.  Raymont,  of  Cardiff  University  College,  vice- principal 
and  master  of  method,  in  the  new  London  University  Day 
Training  College  at  New  Cross. 

SCOTTISH. 

The  spring  general  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
Scotland  was  held  this  year  in  Aberdeen,  Prof.  G.  G*  Ramsay 
in  his  presidential  address  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  maintaining 
the  traditional  connection  between  the  parish  schools  and  the 
universities.  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  and  of  depart- 
mental action  is,  he  said,  towards  undue  centralisation,  whereby 
the  benefits  of  secondary  education  will  be  shut  off  from  the 
poor  but  ambitious  youths  of  the  more  isolated  rural  districts, 
Prof,  A,  W.  Mair,  Edinburgh,  dealing  with  the  teaching  of 
Greek,  said  that  the  attack  on  compulsory  Greek  at  Cambridge 
has  been  triumphantly  refuted,  but  no  one  knows  when  the 
attack  will  be  renewed.  If  reform  is  to  come,  as  come  it  must, 
it  is  from  the  universities  themselves  that  it  must  come.  An  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  the  first  reform  that 
must  be  undertaken.  Examination  papers  ought  to  encourage 
more  uiactical  and  interesting  methods.  The  rigidity  of  the 
present  system  is  the  greatest  bane,  and  he  pleaded  for  greater 
originality  in  teaching.  Prof.  Mair  showed  how  valuable  time  is 
wasted  in  teaching  useless  rules  and  exceptions  in  the  Greek 
grammar.  Prof.  Narrower,  Aberdeen,  and  Prof,  Burnett*  St. 
Andrewss  amongst  others,  expressed  hearty  sympathy  with  Prof. 
Mair's  views. 

The  fifth  biennial  congress  of  the  Scottish  Class  Teachers' 
Association  took  place  this  year  in  Glasgow.  The  Lord  Provost 
and  magistrates  of  the  city  gave  a  public  reception  to  the  dele- 
gates in  the  municipal  buildings.  Mr.  Alexander  Small*  presi- 
dent, in  the  course  of  an  able  address,  said  thai  education  is 
suffering  at  the  present  moment  from  over  inspection,  and  under 
the  enlarged  School  Board  to  be  created  by  the  new  Bill  there 
is  a  danger  that  this  evil  may  be  still  more  intensified  by  the 
appuintment  of  officials  to  estimate  and  oversee  ihe  work  of  the 
teachers.  1 1  is  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  perfectly  competent  to 
do  all  the  inspection  thai  is  required,  and  Mr.  Small's  only  com- 
plaint against  them  is  that  there  are  Loo  many  of  them,  and  too 
many  of  them  young, 

THE  committee  in  charge  ot  the  Vacation  Courses  in  Modem 
Languages,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  University  in  August  next, 
has  now  completed  its  arrangements,  and  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive syllabus  of  work  has  been  prepared.  To  students  of 
French  and  German,  the  scheme  offers  some  sixty  hours  of 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  each  of  these  languages, 
including  literature,  Language,  and  phonetics.  The  committee 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessor* and  lecturers,  several  of  them  with  a  European  reputation, 
such  as  Profs.  Henry  Sweet,  Paul  Parry,  and  Wilhelm  Victor. 
Further  particulars  of  these  courses  may  be  had  from  Prof.  Kirk- 
patiick,  the  University,  Edinburgh. 

LoftD  Balfour  of  Burleigh  initiated  an  interesting  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  the  new  minute  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers.  While  approving  generally  of  the  principles 
cf  the  new  minute, he  wished  to  obtain  from  the  Government  some 
guarantee  that  the  religious  instruclion  of  the  students  would 
always  be  carried  on  as  under  the  existing  training  colleges.    As 
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there  is  an  Education  Bill  at  present  under  consideration,  he 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  postpone  action  until  the 
Bill  has  passed  into  law,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  get  some 
statutory  guarantee  for  the  permanency  of  the  policy  outlined 
by  the  minute.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  reply,  said  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  introduce  into  the  minute  a  clause 
conserving  the  status  quo  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  Government  to  bind  their  successors  in 
this  way.  The  conditions  of  transference  will  presumably  be 
embodied  in  a  legal  document,  and  will  thus  offer  a  much 
stronger  security  for  permanency  than  any  minute.  He  refused 
to  consider  the  postponement  of  the  minute  till  the  new  Bill  is 
passed,  as  circumstances  demand  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  training  college  problem. 

The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  has  issued  a  circular  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  passing 
the  Education  Bill  for  Scotland  this  session.  The  Board  recog- 
nises that  there  maybe  differences  of  opinion  on  one  or  two 
matters  of  detail,  but  thinks  that  the  general  agreement  on 
the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  should  make  the  adjustment  of 
minor  points  possible  without  endangering  the  whole  Bill, 
which  has  approved  itself  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of 
•education  in  Scotland.  In  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  for 
•Scotland,  the  only  amendment  of  importance  suggested  by  the 
Board  is  that  the  liabilities  of  the  existing  School  Boards,  and 
all  future  expenditure,  capital  or  otherwise,  shall  be  a  charge 
upon  the  new  educational  districts,  and  shall  be  met  by  a 
uniform  rate  over  each  district. 

Considerable  friction  and  divergence  of  view  has  existed 
for  some  time  in  the  three  north-eastern  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Moray,  and  Banff,  between  the  great  majority  of  teachers  and 
School  Boards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Education  Department 
and  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  for  the  counties  on  the 
other.  The  Secondary  Committees,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Education  Department,  are  discouraging  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  parish  schools  in  order  to  concentrate 
it  in  convenient  centres  where  better  equipment  and  increased 
staff  can  be  provided.  Teachers  and  School  Boards  contend  as 
against  this  that  the  parish  school  should  be  the  centre  for 
higher  instruction  for  all  who  are  not  able  for  economic  reasons 
to  attend  the  secondary  centre.  In  support  of  this  plea,  a 
formidable  list  of  successes  on  the  part  of  such  schools  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examinations— the  recognised  standard  for 
secondary  education— can  be  produced  for  almost  every  parish 
school  in  the  counties.  Indeed,  the  number  of  passes  obtained 
by  small  schools  in  outlying  districts  would  put  to  shame  many 
higher-class  schools  in  populous  centres. 

The  present  position  is  further  complicated  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  who  strongly  support 
the  teachers  and  School  Boards.  This  trust,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  about  ioo  years,  has  helped  to  make  the  three 
northeastern  counties  the  envy  of  all  Scotland  in  matters  educa- 
tional. The  trustees,  by  means  of  subsidies  to  parish  schools 
and  parish  schoolmasters,  have  long  ago  realised  the  ideal  the 
Department  is  only  now  tentatively  putting  forth,  viz.,  a  graduate 
teacher  for  every  school.  These  teachers  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
passion  for  education  and  a  lynx  eye  for  ••  lads  o*  pairts,"  to 
whom  they  willingly  devote  much  of  their  leisure  time.  From 
ihis  it  has  resulted  that  the  counties  have  drafted  a  larger  num- 
ber of  poor  but  capable  lads  to  the  professions  and  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  than  any  other  district  in  Scotland. 
This  system  brought  higher  education  to  the  door  of  the  very 
poorest,  and  its  supporters  contend  that  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion to  ask  such  to  proceed  to  the  central  school.     The  poor 


must  get  their  education  near  their  homes  or  go  wi 
gether.  The  Department  in  the  present  instanc 
the  mistake  of  not  distinguishing  between  the 
problem  in  towns  and  in  rural  districts.  Diffei 
school  and  school  according  to  function  is  a  wise  a 
principle  to  apply  in  towns ;  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  ii 
rural  districts  and  means  a  death  warrant  to  the  am 

IRISH. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  published  in  d< 
scheme  of  entrance  exhibitions.  Up  to  the  presen 
have  been  awarded  each  October,  as  the  result 
examination  held  by  the  University  itself,  tw 
exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £2$  a  year  for  two  yeai 
future  there  will  be,  at  least  for  the  next  five  years,  tt 
entrance  exhibitions:  (1)  Twelve  exhibitions,  six  c 
six  of  £1$  a  year  for  two  years,  on  the  'foundation  0 
of  Trinity  College ;  (2)  ten  exhibitions  of  £ 50  a  y 
years  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  John  Gardiner  Nut 
for  students  who  have,  for  the  previous  two  year 
at  an  unendowed  Irish  secondary  school.  The  la! 
exhibitions  is  at  present  offered  only  for  the  next  fiv< 
both  classes  are  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  In  ten 
University  education,  and  will  be  awarded  on  the  1 
yearly  Intermediate  examinations  of  the  Intermedial 
Board,  which  are  at  present  held  in  June,  and  1 
which  are  published  in  September.  These  exhibit 
open  to  Senior  and  Middle- grade  candidates  who 
prizes  or  exhibitions  in  the  Intermediate  examina 
election  will  be  made  by  the  Board  before  O 
(3)  The  Board  will  also  continue  to  hold  its  own 
in  October  for  sixteen  Junior  exhibitions,  twelve 
four  of  £1$  a  year  for  two  years.  It  is  certainly  a 
for  attracting  promising  pupils  from  Intermedia 
schools  into  Trinity  College. 

We  shall  have,  for  the  next  five  years  i 
thirty-eight  annual  exhibitions  instead  of  only 
past  years.  The  value  of  the  majority  of  them, 
small  and  they  are  only  for  half  the  college 
at  the  end  of  two  years  in  college,  candidates  1 
for  one  of  sixteen  Senior  exhibitions,  twelve 
four  of  £15  a  year  for  two  years,  while  after  entrai 
compete  for  Foundation  Scholarships,  which  avera 
a  year  for  five  years,  and  after  the  present  ye 
proposes  to  alter  the  date  of  the  examination  1 
which  are  limited  to  students  under  nineteen  who  hav 
lated,  from  June  to  October,  in  order  to  give  studei 
been  awarded  the  new  exhibitions  an  opportunity  < 

The  Intermediate  Schools  have  not  at  present 
to  these  proposals.  Grave  exception  is  taken  to  th 
exhibitions  to  Middle-grade  students,  as,  being  un< 
seventeen,  they  will  be  immature  and  not  fit  as  a 
a  university.  They  will  certainly  not  have  finish 
course  as  laid  down  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  an 
records  of  the  Intermediate  Commisson  that  it  is 
pleting  the  course  that  a  student  derives  the  fi 
Intermediate  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appears  less  prominently  in  the  Board's  proposals  as 
than  it  did  in  its  earlier  suggestions,  as  there  are  n 
specially  earmarked  for  them,  and  it  is  probable 
Middle-grade  students  will  send  in  their  names  1 
Middle-grade  exhibitioner  of  the  Intermediate  Boa 
him  the  greater  attraction  of  the  prospect  of  a 
exhibition  of  ^50  or  £40  in  the  following  ye 
schools   object   also    to    exhibitions    awarded    to 


.king  their  pupils  away  a  year  earlier  than  at  present, 
>ugh  a  grievance  to  the  school*,  may  not  be  any 
he  pupils  at  to  education,  and  would  certainly  be 
jard  would  foi  the  present,  while  the  experiment  is 
itage,  allow  an  exhibitioner  the  option  of  postponing 
for  a  year, 

Z  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Board  of 
■ik^e    has   also   appointed   a    commit  Lee    to  report 

Kility  of  improving  the  systems  of  teaching  and 
*  in  force  there.  The  committee  is  composed 
cllows,  two  Junior  Fellows,  and  two  Professors* 
if  ill  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  reform  of  the  Fellow- 
*  It  should  certainly  take  seriously  in  hand  the 
lm  ind  the  teaching  given  in  lectures,  especially  to 
ftieflls.  If  the  Board  wishes  to  attract  students  at  an 
jtshciuld  consider  whether  forty  weeks'  regular  school 
ispervision  <if  five  hours  a  day  are  adequately  com- 
r  perhaps  two  hours  a  day  of  more  or  less  perfunctory 
iiy-four  weeks. 

I  be  *  Urge  increase  in   the   numbers  of  pupils 
■  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations*     Notice  of 
npete  has  been  given  by  10,270  students,  viz*; 
2,858  girls.     The  corresponding  number  last 
6,  *but  6,717  boys  and  2,449  t",s- 

tt&nd  that  the  Assistant -Commissi  oners,  with  the 
the  Commissioners,  have  consulted  the  heads  of 
schools  ihrough  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
but  not  on  the  rules,  for  next  year,  1905  6«  Vari-ms 
tt  improvement  have  been  offered  ,  and  should  suffice 
y  of  the  glaring  anomalies  that  have  in  some  years 
»  program  me. 

PcUlion  of  Women  Graduates  has  approached 
iate  Board  once  more  on  the  old  subject  of  centre 
sis.  They  have  called  attention  to  the  pre-eminent 
iUlant-teaehers  in  secondary  schools  to  the  posts  of 
intendents,  and  beg  that  the  Board  will  make  a 
future  assist  ant -teachers  only  shall  be  eligible  for 
uments.  The  claim  is  based  on  the  superior 
of  assist  ant-teachers  from  their  profession  and 
nd  upon  the  inadequate  salaries  of  Irish  secondary 
Ms  latter  reason  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  scandals 
He  education,  but  will  in  no  wise  be  remedied  by 
imong  teachers  a  few  superintendentships. 

WELSH. 

have  reached  a  crisis  in  Merionethshire,  The 
ducation  has  sent  a  communication  stating  that 
•ration  of  the  communications  of  the  Education 
ir*d  the  arguments  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  au- 
heir  deputation  to  the  Hoard,  it  is  satisfied  that 
ton  has  been  shown  why  steps  should  not  now  be 

Board  of  Education  to  refund  to  the  managers  of 
loots  expenses  probably  incut  red  by  them  during 
nded  October  31st,  1904.  A  later  communication 
n  regard  to  those  schools  named  there  is  owing  to 
1  the  sum  of  j£222.  This  sum  is  over  and  above 
ich  has  been  handed  over  to  the  schools  from  the 
uth»rity.  The  Local  Education  Auihority,  it  is 
c  Buard  of  Education,  has  thus,  by  handing  over 
ilary  grant, acknowledged  that  the  schools  satisfied 
ns  of  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1902   («'»?.»  as   to 


The  response  of  the  Merionethshire  Education  Comnvitiee 
is  to  pass  a  resolution  as  follows: — "That  we  instruct  our 
Secretary  to  deal  with  the  question  of  repairs  of  the  voluntary 
schools,  and  that  be  be  now  given  full  powers  to  give  notices  to 
managers  to  carry  out  the  repairs  required  by  the  Committee's 
architect,  and  that  in  the  cases  of  these  schools  which  are  struc- 
turally  unfit  notices  be  given  that  unless  assurances  are  given 
within  a  month  for  their  repairs  that  they  will  not  be  recognised 
as  elementary  schools  by  the  committee/' 

This  resolution  was  followed  up  and  interpreted  by  the 
following:— **  That  this  meeting  of  the  Merionethshire  Educa- 
tion Committee  still  adheres  to  the  contention  already  advanced 
by  them  disclaiming  any  liability  in  respect  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  non-provided  schools  and  repudiating  the  right  of  Ihe 
Board  of  Education  to  make  any  deduction  from  the  grants 
payable  by  this  Committee  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  non-provided  schools  in  the  county,  insomuch  as  schools  were 
not  on  the  appointed  day,  nor  have  they  been  at  any  lime  since, 
maintained  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
parliamentary  grants*  Further,  that  they  do  hereby  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  meeting  the 
claims  of  the  Llawr-y- Bettws  Church  School,  Maentwrog 
National  School  and  Tynant  National  School,  and,  whilst  dis- 
claiming liability  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  such  schools, 
reserve  to  themselves  ihe  right  to  take  such  measure  as  they 
may  be  advised  to  obtain  a  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Act.tf 
The  above,  of  course,  are  test  cases.  It  is  expected  that,  for 
the  twenty- four  n  on -provided  schools,  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance over  the  grants  paid  will  be  deducted  from  the  total  sum 
in  hand  due  to  the  county,  and  handed  over  to  the  voluntary 
schools.  This  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  due 
to  the  county  is  estimated  at  />,000.  The  balance  wilt  be  paid 
to  the  county,  and  apparently  the  County  Authority  will  have 
to  make  up  the  sum  deducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  by 
drawing  on  the  rates. 


The    Bangor  County  School    for   Girls  in    ten    years   has 
increased  its  numbers  from  28  to  1 30  pupils. 


The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  spoke  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
at  Ruthin  County  School  in  favour  of  variety  in  Welsh  educa- 
tion. It  is  good  to  have  schools  of  the  type  of  Llandovery, 
Brecon,  and  Ruthin  Grammar  School.  Boys  should  be  en- 
couraged to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  well  as  Aberyst* 
wyih,  Bangor  and  Cardiff. 

Principal  Griffiths  has  been  speaking  very  clearly  on  the 
question  of  school  examinations.  The  occasion  was  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  at  the  Cow  bridge  Intermediate  School  for 
Girls.  He  said  there  were  two  things  which  examinations  did 
not  test,  vi^p  manners  and  character.  Vet  high  character  is 
more  important  than  high  certificates.  He  reminded  his 
audience  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  manage  to  do 
without  examinations,  and  asked  the  people  of  Wales  if  they 
are  really  satisfied  with  the  continuance  of  our  present  system 
of  testing  the  qualities  of  children  simply  by  examination* 
There  is  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  he  was  afraid  it 
would  not  be  adopted.  His  way  out  of  it  is  to  trust  the 
teachers.  The  question  should  be  put  to  Principal  Griffiths 
whether  Ihe  real  difficulty  is  in  the  people  of  Wales,  After  all, 
is  it  not  the  teachers  who  most  insist  on  the  importance  of 
a  sign  and  seal  on  the  result  of  their  labours  in  some  concrete 
form  ? 

TttK  Director  of  Education  in  Monmouthshire  is  concerned 
with  the  results  of  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination. 
Monmouthshire  failures  amount  to  31  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
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percentage  for  England  and  Wales  is  21  per  cent.  Of  the 
Monmouthshire  pupil-teachers  who  passed,  45  per  cent,  just 
scraped  through.  Of  the  rest,  18*4  per  cent,  passed  in  the 
second  class,  8o*6  per  cent,  in  the  third  class.  Certainly  the 
Director  has  grounds  for  declaring  that  there  is  urgent  necessity 
for  an  entire  overhauling  of  the  present  arrangements. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 

L.  Biart,  Monsieur  Pinson.  Edited  by  O.  Siepmann. 
ix.  +  147  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s.  —This  amusing  story  has  been 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  Siepmann,  who  has  considerably  reduced  it 
in  order  to  make  it  of  suitable  length  for  the  elementary  section 
of  his  well-known  series.  Perhaps  a  short  risumi  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  tale  might  have  been  supplied  with  advantage.  The 
text  is  carefully  printed  and  the  notes  deal  fully  with  all  difficulties, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  grammar  in  a  very 
helpful  manner.  The  list  of  irregular  verbs  occurring  in  the 
text  is  also  valuable.  There  are  appendices  with  sentences  and 
passages  for  translation  into  French,  and  a  vocabulary  which  we 
were  surprised  to  find  incomplete. 

French  Composition  by  Imitation,  By  Hubert  Brown.  151 
pp.  (Blackie.)  2s. — There  are  many  books  for  the  teaching  of 
French  composition,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  novelty  in 
them.  This  volume,  however,  does  contain  something  fresh  :  a 
French  passage  is  given  with  an  English  rendering,  and  two 
English  passages  treating  the  same  subjects  in  a  somewhat 
•different  way,  but  requiring  the  same  words,  phrases  and  idioms 
as  have  been  used  in  the  original  passage.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  affords  good  practice  in  composition.  In  addition,  there 
are  sentences  for  translation  to  illustrate  various  points  of  syntax, 
and  exercises  in  free  composition.  The  book  appears  to 
represent  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  a  skilful  teacher. 

Laroussc,  Dictionnaire  Complet  Illustrt.  804  pp.  (Dent.) 
2.s.  (yd.  net.— Many  teachers  have  regretted  the  bulky  nature  of 
the  "little"  Larousse,  and  it  was  therefore  a  happy  thought 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  dictionary  proper,  without 
the  encyclopaedia,  and  in  a  neat  cloth  binding  which  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  boards  of  the  ordinary  edition.  The 
numerous  illustrations  help  to  make  the  little  volume  most 
acceptable  to  teachers  on  reform  lines,  and  the  price  is  so  low 
that  they  can  recommend  their  pupils  to  buy  it.  It  is  the  kind 
of  book  which  will  serve  as  a  valued  companion  in  their  study 
of  French  throughout  their  school  life. 

French  Idioms  and  Proverbs.  By  de  V.  Payen- Payne, 
x.  +  248  pp.  (Nutt)  2s-  &d- — We  welcome  the  fourth  appear- 
ance of  this  handbook,  which  its  author  renders  more  accurate 
and  more  generally  useful  with  every  edition.  It  makes  quite 
interesting  reading,  and  should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of 
every  French  student. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  By  IT.  W.  Eve. 
31  pp.  (Nutt)  6d. — This  is  a  reprint  of  the  thoughtful  and 
convincing  article  which  the  late  headmaster  of  University 
College  School  contributed  to  "  National  Education :  a 
Symposium  "  some  years  ago.  His  opinions  are  all  the  more 
worthy  of  consideration  as  he  is  no  less  distinguished  a  scholar 
in  classics  than  in  modern  languages. 

Select  Tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Edited  by  H.  J . 
Chaytor.  viii.  -f  180  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s. — This  is  a  neatly- 
got-up  edition  of  seven  of  Andersen's  best-known   tales,  with 


seven  good  full -page  illustrations.  In  a  "  note 
Mr.  Chaytor  recommends  that  questions  should  1 
the  text ;  among  others  he  suggested  "  Welche  Fi 
an  seine  Stadt  ?  "  which  sounds  queer.  The  notes  a 
there  are  also  exercises  in  translation,  in  applic 
and  in  free  composition.     The  vocabulary  seems  gc 

German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools.  By  E. 
viiL  +  116  pp.  (Blackwood.)  2*. — There  can  b< 
that  such  a  book  is  needed,  and  with  some  revi 
arrangement  Mr.  Seckler's  little  volume  may  serve 
It  would  be  better  to  arrange  the  selections  under  1 
"Chemistry,"  "Physics,"  and  " Miscellaneous " ; 
they  are  mixed  up.  The  spelling  should  be  rend< 
by  bringing  it  into  agreement  with  the  best  modem  t 
the  index  on  p.  vii.  should  be  reprinted  verbatim  < 
cannot  conceive.  The  vocabulary  is  a  careless  prodi 
not  only  incomplete,  but  words  appear  in  the  wrong 

Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Edited  by  ] 
Minckwitz  and  A.  C.  Wilder.  xviiL  -f  202  pp.  ( 
— There  was  really  no  need  for  another  school 
"  Minna  von  Barnhelm  "  ;  we  have  six  or  eight  alr< 
one  before  us  attains  a  respectable  degree  of  merit ;  t 
work  is  adequate,  and  the  get-up  is  good.  There  is 
English  and  a  French-English  vocabulary. 

Hachette*  s  Popular  German  Authors.  (1)  F. 
Herrn  Malhubers  Reiscabcnleuer.  Edited  by  L.  1 
+  59  PP-  (2)  &•  Seidel,  Rot&ehlchen,  ffundegesck 
Sperlingsgeschichte.  Edited  by  W.  Ahrens.  54  \ 
Hauff,  Der  junge  Engldnder.  Edited  by  A.  We 
(Hachette.)  6d.  each. — These  three  texts  are  well 
make  amusing  reading  for  an  intermediate  class.  1 
contains  a  short  account  of  the  author,  the  neatly  | 
a  vocabulary  of  the  less  common  words,  with  no 
culties,  and  some  German  questions  on  the  text  to 
in  German.  The  third  volume  also  contains  gramm 
and  an  English  passage  for  retranslation. 

Goethe,  The  Road  to  Italy.  Edited  by  R.  . 
50  pp.  (Blackie.)  6d. — This  little  volume  in  Blac 
German  Classics"  includes  that  part  of  Goethe's  * 
Reise  "  which  describes  his  route  from  Karlsbad 
Mr.  Allpress  prefixes  a  brief  note  on  Goethe,  ; 
capital  notes  ;  indeed,  he  has  done  his  work  except 

Ernst  von  IVildenbruch,  Vergnilgen  auf  dent  La) 
by  Aloys  Weiss.  73  pp.  (Hachette.)  6d.— 
is  earning  the  gratitude  of  teachers  by  his  skill  ic 
texts  which  are  at  once  fresh  and  attractive.  V 
Humoreske  is,  indeed,  almost  farcical,  and  will 
amusement  in  the  class-room.  The  notes  are 
in  the  vocabulary,  which  is  well  compiled.  Sixty  < 
given  for  oral  practice :  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
satisfactory.  We  do  not  see  the  point  of  asking 
this  form  :  "  Es  folgt  eine  and  re  Geschichte  ;  welc 
much  "oral  practice"  to  be  obtained  from  such  * 
"  Uber  welches  Tier  handelte  es  sich  auf  Seite  ?"  (: 

Storm,  In  St.  Jilrgen.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Beckm 
120  pp.  (Ginn.)  is.  6d.  —  If  this  admirable  tale  is 
any  teacher  of  German,  we  hasten  to  recomment 
well  be  compared  to  the  same  writer's  Immensee 
serviceable  edition,  with  good  notes  and  a  complete 
It  is  odd  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  Rti 
author  of  the  lines,  "  Als  ich  Abschied  nahm,  etc." 
some  sentences  for  retranslation  which  are  no 
satisfactory;    for    instance,     "I   nodded    friendly 


;  showed  me  the  festal  hall/1  M  I  do  not  know 
that  talk  from,"  There  are  also  Americanisms 
41  drug  store,"  a  house  "  on  Kramer  Street," 
are  almost  reconciled  to  the  editor  who  can 
;  inspiring  sentence*  **  My  sister  has  her  grand* 
pencil/'     Long  may  she  treasure  it  1 


. 
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British  School  at  Rome.  VoL  IL  Sixteenth 
of  Roman  Buildings  attributed  to  Andreas 
,  Asbby,  junior*  96  pp.,  165  plates.  (Mac- 
It  act, — Mr,  Ash  by  has  made  an  important  find  in 
in  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  London:  a  book 
lichi tec t ural  drawings  of  Roman  remains  dating 
*tf  fifteenth  century.  The  handwriting  on  the 
ettme  as  that  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  one  And  real 
d»  Iks  amongst  them,  Nothing  is  known  of 
i*r.  except  an  inventory  of  his  goods  and  library 
ifipcfttijs.  Some  of  the  drawings  in  the  collection 
f  identical  with  other  drawings  in  chalk,  appa- 
ifcael  Angeto,  which  are  most  of  them  in  Florence, 
pictures  in  the  Sonne  collection  are  by  another  and 
Fhe  contents  of  the  collection  are :  plans,  tombs, 
chicecturaj  details,  Doric  entablatures,  Ionic  and 
■r  ft  ices  and  entablatures,  mouldings,  capitals,  and 
nher  of  these  have  been  identified,  but  many  have 
•ditor  very  properly  decided  to  publish  so  impor- 
tion  at  once  rather  than  wait  until  he  could 
bout  them,  A  few  of  the  chief  subjects  may  be 
he  Coliseum,  ground  plan,  quarter  plan  with 
,  second  nnd  third  storeys  without  measurements, 
rcful  plan  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  :  plan  of  the 
jttierva  Medic*/'  copy  of  a  study  for  St.  Peter's, 
Brarnante  himself,  an  important  drawing  (there 
s  of  Bramanie's  plans  of  St.  Peter's  in  course  of 
of  other  buildings) ;  plan  of  a  part  of  Vairo's  villa, 
existence  ;  a  very  fine  plan  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
and  elevations  of  the  Cortile  di  Uelvedere  and 
1  Pigna  in  l  he  Vatican,  which  has  many  points  of 
iumphal  arch  now  destroyed,  the  Areo  di  Por to- 
ns of  the  Arch  of  Severus  ;  the 
t,  the  Pantheon,  and  a  number  of  olhei  existing 
poriant  volume  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  the 
i  by  the  British  School  at  Rome,  and  gives  hopes 
lent  work  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Latin  Course.  By  E.  H.  Scott  and  Frank  Jones. 
.  Illustrated,  (BUckie,)  25.  6d.— We  regret 
lot  speak  with  the  same  praise  of  this  as  of  the 
*r  Course,"  This  is  based  on  Cesar  B,  G,  Book  I., 
stake  to  choose  Cwsar  as  the  first  reading  book. 
re  out  of  place  ;  and  if  used  they  should  not  be  in- 
:  text,  for  they  distract  the  attention.  The  book 
arranged  ;  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  we  want 
ah' >us  tables  and  vocabularies ;  and  the  page  has 
id  confusing  appearance.  On  the  other  hand, 
,  preparation  is  made  for  reading  I  he  test  by  re- 
r\t  in  short  sentences.  Tim  is  an  old  idea  with 
good  one,  The  pupil  will  also  learn  a  number  of 
«  and  idioms.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  all  long 
irked.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  likely  to  be  a 
nan  many  of  those  now  in  use  ;  but  it  miyht 
:b  better, 

JmiAasis*      By    A,    C,    Liddell.      With    map, 
rad  vocabulary,     *xvil +  ta6  pp,    (Rlackte's  Illus* 
)     2s, — Vet  another  edition  of  the  Anabasis  ! 
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This  contains  an  account  of  Xcnophon's  life  and  works,  the 
entirety  of  the  Anabasis,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Greek  army.  The 
last  section  is  full  of  information,  and  useful ;  the  Greek  techni- 
cal terms  are  given*  The  text  is  split  up  into  sections  (far  too 
short),  each  with  an  English  heading.  Most  of  the  notes  are 
judicious,  and  the  editor  has  given  a  number  of  appropriate 
quotations  from  Legard's  (l  Nineveh  and  Babylon. T*  There  are, 
however,  not  a  few  unnecessary  notes  on  grammatical  details. 
Larissa,  by  the  way,  is  probably  a  Pelorspian  term  for  hill  or 
fort,  like  M  burgh  ;"  why  should  Mr.  Liddell  imagine  it  to  be  a 
foolish  corruption  like  n  Billy  Ruffian  "  for  Bellerophon  (p.  75)  ? 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  admirable  ;  they  include  carvings 
from  Nineveh,  sling- bolts,  and  soldiers.  But  a  Mycenaean 
scene  {p,  26)  has  no  business  here  at  alb 

Preface  to  Fhst  Greek  tttadcr.  May  1st,  t868.  By  John 
E.  B-  Mayor,  34  pp.  (Cambridge:  Macrnillan  &  Bowes.) 
tit  net,— M  As  a  man  of  peace,*'  writes  Prof*  Mayor,  M  I  drew 
the  sting  of  this  preface  in  later  editions.  As  we  are  again  in  a 
stale  of  war,  1  venlure  to  reprint  it.  oyaBtf  5*  tpit  $&*  B/wrordiu." 
We  are  glad  that  Prof,  Mayor  has  once  more  excerted  his  sting. 
The  pamphlet  makes  good  reading  ;  full  of  interest,  as  all  is  that 
the  author  writes;  full  of  out-of-the-way  learning,  quotations, 
allusions,  not  always  to  the  point,  but  always  entertaining.  It 
is  especially  lobe  noted  how  intelligent  was  the  forecast  made  by 
Prof,  Mayor  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  how  early  he  advocated 
the  very  reforms  which  are  now  just  beginning  to  be  attempted. 
Prof.  Mayor  was  one  of  the  first  to  attack  the  dreary  learning 
of  grammatical  details  before  a  pupil  begins  to  read.  One  sug* 
gestion,  not  yet  tried,  deserves  mention :  that  in  place  of 
11  compendious  histories,"  a  pupil  should  first  learn  thoroughly 
the  cardinal  dales,  and  a  slight  sketch  or  sketches,  landmarks  of 
history  ;  end  therefrom  should  pasi  to  transactions  of  the  original 
authorities. 

EngUlfi. 

The  Batik  of  MaMm%  tfV,  By  Dr.  Waller  J.  Sedgefield, 
x*i v,  +  9$  pp,  (Heath,)  is,  6J.  net,— Five  short  poems  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  (in  an  Appendix)  two  others 
from  the  same  source  in  irregular  metre  are  collected  in  this 
volume  along  with  the  better  but  still  little  known  "  Battle  of 
Matdon,'*  An  elaborate  and  interesting  Introduction  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  notes  and  glossary  are  all  that  h  necessary,  while 
the  bibliography  is  alt  that  can  be  desired.  A  really  elegant 
presentation  of  Early  English  literature. 

Fa/grave's  Gulden  Treasury.  3S7  pp,  (Mocmillan.)  tJ, — 
This  edition  contains  in  one  volume  the  well-known  two  volumes, 
which  have  been  for  so  long  the  cheii^hed  friend  of  book  lovers 
and  students  of  English  poetry.  Probably  no  better  anthology 
was  ever  made  by  anybody  than  Prof.  Palgravc's  work.  To 
have  it  in  a  form  which  will  go  into  the  pocket,  and  for  the  low 
pticeof  one  shilling*  is  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  editions  an 
undeserved  blessing.  As  an  anthology,  ever  since  its  first  appear- 
ance this  collection  was  assured  of  immortality  from  its  quality. 
It  ought  now  to  find  universal  currency. 

Sntt's  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Yxv.+  7 jj  pp,  (Macrnillan.) 
2t.  6*/,— To  procure  a  reading  book  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
welbprinted  pages  for  half-a~crown,  consisting  of  one  of  Scott's 
novels  with  an  editorial  introduction,  Scott's  own  introduction, 
notes  by  Scott,  by  the  Editor,  and  by  Mr,  Andrew  Lang,  to- 
gether with  a  good  index*  te  really  equivalent  to  obtaining  Scott 
incredibly  cheap  ;  and  these  considerations  alone  ought  to  com- 
mend this  volume  sufficiently.  We  can  give  nothing  but  praise 
to  the  editorial  portion  of  this  volume,  but,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions in  dealing  with  this  series,  we  arc  compelled  to  wonder 
what  wise  and  fruitful  word  of  counsel  has  dictated  its  anony- 
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mous  issue.  The  editor  may  be  a  modest  person,  but  we  think 
him  sufficiently  able  to  deserve  that  his  personality  should  be 
disclosed. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess.  By  Ethel  Fry.  x  +  137  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is.  6d. — This  edition,  in  spite  of  the  limited 
extent  of  the  editorial  matter  in  the  introduction,  is  to  be 
generally  commended.  It  is  clearly  and  thoughtfully  done. 
We  are  bound  to  extend  special  praise  to  the  notes,  and  the 
appendix  which  deals  with  the  various  textual  alterations  in 
Tennyson's  poem  shows  thoroughness  of  scholarship.  The 
appendix  on  style  and  metre  ought,  we  think,  to  have  been 
fuller,  and  possibly  more  original. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain.  By  William  Morris, 
xvii.  +  174  pp.  (Longmans.)  is.  6d. — The  idea  of  issuing 
this  beautiful  production  of  Morris  as  a  class  book  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  no  fault  of  this  edition  if  Morris's  purpose  in  writing 
it  is  not  served  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  he  originally 
intended.  It  is  supplied  with  a  readable  introduction  in  this 
case  ;  but  it  is  not  burdened  with  notes.  A  few  archaic  words 
are  made  into  a  glossary  at  the  end.  The  story,  therefore,  is  the 
thing  ;  and  it  is  one  to  delight  youthful  minds  and  teach  them 
far  higher  lessons  than  those  of  grammar  or  of  philology. 

The  Paraphrase  of  Poetry.  By  Edmund  Candler,  xii.  + 
83  pp.  (Bell.)  is.  6d. — Paraphrasing,  when  it  is  well  done,  is 
a  literary  exercise  of  the  highest  value  in  training  the  mind  to 
comprehend  the  exact  scope  of  words  and  phrases.  The  pity  is 
that  often  it  is  not  well  done.  Mr.  Candler's  object  is  to  clear 
up  the  usual  vagueness  in  which  this  subject  is  wrapped  in 
many  minds.  By  stating  some  definite  rules  and  principles, 
and  illustrating  these  with  rules  and  examples,  followed  by 
numerous  exercises,  he  has  produced  a  book  of  value.  His 
contention  is  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  paraphrasing  than  good 
essay  writing.  In  so  far  as  either  can  be  taught,  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  forget  that  in  both  these 
branches  of  literary  art  the  essential  secret  can  never  be  taught 
at  all.  It  is  inborn.  Still,  much  may  be  done  educationally, 
and  this  volume  is  a  great  help  to  that  end. 

William  Shakespeare,  Poett  Dramatist ;  and  Man.  By  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie.  xvi.  +  345  pp.  (Macmillan.)  4s.  6d.  net. 
— This  is  a  new  edition  with  a  new  preface,  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  Shakespeare  ; 
and  as  four  editions  of  this  work  have  been  called  for  within  two 
years  of  its  first  issue,  its  success  is  as  much  beyond  question  as 
its  value.  It  ought  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  all  Shakespeare 
scholars,  and  will  repay  both  perusal  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration. 

History. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  J.  Bryce.  HX.  +  571  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  js.  6d. — Forty  years  ago,  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Bryce 
won  the  Arnold  Prize  at  Oxford  with  an  essay  bearing  the  title 
of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire."  Since  then  the  essay  has 
grown  into  the  thesis  on  that  subject  which  is  so  well  known  to 
all  histoiical  students.  Dr.  Bryce  has  now  gone  very  carefully 
through  every  word  of  his  book,  and  on  nearly  every  page  the 
reader  will  find  traces  of  the  history  of  historical  writing  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Old  authorities,  such  as  Ilallam,  Palgrave,  Sis- 
mondi,  are  no  longer  quoted,  there  is  not  so  much  moralising, 
epithets  are  changed  from  those  of  praise  or  blame  to  those  of 
judicial  characterisaiion,  specially  there  is  a  more  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The  ele- 
mentary student  will  find  many  additions  intended  specially  for 
his  benefit.  Difficult  allusions  are  changed  into  definite  de- 
scriptions, what  Dr.  Bryce  modestly  calls  a  "chronological  table 


of  important  events"  occupies  twenty-nine  pages, 
is  nearly  double  its  former  size.  Specially  large  ad 
times  of  many  pages,  are  made  in  the  treatment  ol 
struggle  against  the  Papacy  in  the  14th  century,  1 
of  Padua  finds  a  place.  The  development  of 
college  is  more  fully  treated.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
Rienzo  occupy  a  much  larger  space,  and  there  is  s 
of  interesting  matter  added  in  the  chapter  on  M; 
his  attempts  at  reform.  As  the  book  has  large! 
purpose,  there  is  less  insistence  on  the  anti-Fren 
Austrian  views  than  was  necessary  in  the  older  < 
what  we  imagine  must  have  been  an  addition  relu< 
three  maps  are -introduced.  To  localise  "the  i 
institution  "  in  such  a  concrete  way  seems  to  jar  < 
of  the  reader :  yet  we  are  thankful  for  the  infon 
notice,  however,  that  Dr.  Bryce  leaves  as  it  was  hi 
"Canosa,"  apparently  ignoring  other  views  whi< 
Henry  IV.  as  at  least  temporarily  triumphant  ov< 
He  also  remains  by  his  description  of  Charles  II 
Prof.  Lodge's  attack  thereon,  and  he  still  regards  ll 
tion  as  largely  individualistic,  though  the  tender* 
treatment  of  that  subject  has  been  to  emphasise 
States  and  Governments,  and  the  shortness  of  the  p 
which  the  movement  was  one  of  "  liberty."  ' 
changes,  however,  are  in  the  story  of  the  Germai 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  has  been  divided  it 
largely  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  a  quarter  of  its  on 

The  Story  of  the  English  People.  By  J.  Finn 
+  167  pp.  (Black.)  is.  6d.—A  "  simple  intrc 
torical  reader,  "  with  six  illustrations  in  colour  an< 
in  black  and  white.  The  illustrations  are  good  an 
the  letterpress  is  suitable,  but  the  history  is  not 
Mr.  Finnemore's  books  on  social  England  had  led 
He  speaks  of  Simon  de  Montfort's  assembly,  e.g 
real  Parliament,  and  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
lution  without  a  single  mention  of  religion. 

Short  Stories  from  American  History.  By  A. 
and  F.  K.  Ball.  xii. +  146  pp.  (Ginn.)  2j.—  Ni 
and  incidents  from  the  history  of  the  U.S.A.,  j 
and  well  illustrated,  for  American  children  of  abou 
of  age.  Questions  for  review,  pronunciation  of 
and  an  index  are  added. 

Murray's  History  of  England.  By  M.  A.  1 
410  pp.  (Murray.)  y. — A  correct  and  straight 
of  work,  giving  the  usual  narrative  in  short  paragi 
is  also  a  list  of  important  dates,  a  number  of  gei 
an  index,  besides  maps  and  plans.  The  preface  j 
than  the  book  fulfils  in  the  direction  of  "  those 
ments  of  European  history  of  which  our  own  histo 
a  part." 

Syllabus  of  Continental  European  History.  B) 
ardson  and  others.  iv.-f84  pp.  (Ginn.)  y.  1 
cation  intended  apparently  to  supplement  lee! 
University.  The  pages  are  printed  only  on  one 
are  bibliographies.  The  range  embraces  the  Ch 
1870*    The  work  is  useful  as  a  list  of  topics  for  le 

Science  and  Technology. 

Popular  Star  Maps.  By  Comte  de  Miremont 
+  10  Star  Maps  and  their  Key  Plates.  (G.  Ph 
ioj.  6i/.  net.— It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  n 
and  serviceable  collection  of  star-maps  than  tha 
this  atlas.  The  maps  are  on  the  Gnomonic  projet 
the  observer  is  considered  to  be  at  the  centre  of  a 
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presenting  the  top  and  bottom  faces  of  the  cube, 
eighbourhood  of  the  north  and  south  celestial  poles 
The  stars  projected  on  the  four  remaining  Faces  of 
shown  on  four  separate  sheets  ]  and  there  are  also 
ting  maps  to  connect  consecutive  sheets.  The  stars 
if  asterisks  on  a  dark  blue  ground  in  each  case, 
of  the  maps  is  a  chart  cm  the  same  scale  containing 
id  designations  of  stats  and  constellations.  Divi- 
h'  ^ccnsion>  arid  months  when  the  star  groups  are 
bAcsted  around  the  edges  of  the  maps.  There  are 
ins  upon  the  maps,  this  number  comprising  all 
i  to  the    third   grade    of  brightness   or    magnitude, 

of  the  fourth*  All  the  st*rs  clearly  visible  to 
rjn  are  thus  included.  Of  course*  it  is  im* 
nepresent  the  relative  brightnesses  of  most  of  the 
emit*  of  four  different  sizes  ;  Tor  between  one  mag- 
the  next  there  are  many  shades  of  brilliancy.  The 
cable  plan  is  to  represent  a  star  of  magnitude,  say, 
Btimd  magnitude,  and  one  of  magnitude  2%  as  the 
Hade,  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  followed  in 
■apt.  In  the  introductory  matter  there  is  a  rtescrip* 
fsojection  used,  a  list  of  constellations,  an  alphabetical 
Aown  on  the  maps,  and  a  catalogue  of  these  stars 
nit  ml  e*  and  co-ordinates.  Those  who  desire  to 
itiar  with  the  face  of  the  sky,  or  to  encourage  such 

tn  othcts,  do  not  need  to  look  for  a  better  guide 

available  in  ibis  atlas. 

Sfkwt*  By  Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  Fourth  Edition. 
I  pp.  (Rivingtons, )  iqj.  &/. — When  a  work  of 
t  reached  its  fourth  edition,  it  needs  no  in  trod  uc* 
fiblk.  The  present  book  far  surpasses  the  volume 
or* ;  it  has  been  not  merely  revised  and  considerably 
:  to  a  large  extent  has  been  pfactically  rewritten* 
,  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  present-day  know* 
eds  in  the  light  of  ripe  experience.  The  illustrations 
Ided  to  and  made  more  clear.  A  full  index  and 
of  contents  increase  its  usefulness  as  one  of  the 
p^dic  books  of  reference,  of  moderate  compass, 
ike  to  the  parent,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  school 
Clement  Dukes  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
Hty  of  bis  teaching  enforces  the  interest  and  weight 
likU.  It  may  seem  almost  hypercritical  to  regret 
i  of  a  previous  uncompromising  recommendation  of 
t/Iitt  Aarif— never  cotton  .  .  .  ."  These  arc 
enough  when  first  put  on  dry ;  hut,  enclosed  in  the 
sthcr  of  tbe  boot  or  shoe,  they  are  prone  to  become 
at  poultice— especially  in  individuals  with  naturally 
e  to  defective  circulation— adding  to  this  discomfort, 
a  pair  health!  and  to  favour  the  development  of  the 
coring  which  they  are  still  often  advised, 

Living.  By  H.  Rowland  Wakefield.  240  pp- 
it,  &/.—  This  represents  Kos.  vi.vii.  of  Messrs. 
ence  Readers,  and  comprises  a  series  of  informal 
elements  of  human  physiology  and  hygiene,  cast  in 
Carol.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and  good  ;  there 
contents,  a  summary  of  the  main  points  inculcated 
L  lessons,  and  a  few  pages  explanatory  of  the  more 
1  and  phrases  used  tn  the  text.  It  is  likely  to  he  a 
if  expounded  wilh  knowledge,  hut,  like  many 
class,  it  illustrates  the  dangers  of  concentrated 
tail.  Is  it  certain  that  "  consumption  is  sure  to 
oosmnt  respiration  of  air  already  vitiated  by 
that  " sewer  gas  causes  *  .  .  diphtheni  ? r' 
!  that  "drinking  cold  water  before  and  during  a 
indigestion— if  water  be  taken  in  sips,  as  it  should 


be— but  rather  the  reverse.  Again,  4i  Intense  study  or  exercise 
immediately  before  is  as  harmful  as  immediately  after  meals." 
Something  might  have  been  said  about  the  care  of  the  teeth, 
and  about  spitting.  And*  in  the  next  edition,  we  may  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  recommendation  of  the  dangerous  charcoal 
fire. 

Thi  Siudy  ef  Cktmitot  Composition. — By  Ida  Freund, 
Kvi.  +  650  pp,  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  iSj.  net. — Miss 
Freund  traces  separately  the  historical  development  in  the  dis- 
covery and  in  the  establishment  of  certain  laws  and  classes 
of  phenomena  tn  chemistry.  The  matter  dealt  with  U  associated 
in  each  case  with  the  name  of  a  renowned  worker  in  the 
particular  field  ;  it  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  quantitative 
researches  by  the  reproduction  of  the  values  obtained  in  the 
actual  measurements  made  and  contains  frequent  quotations 
from  the  classical  memoirs  on  the  subjects  as  well  as  copious 
references  to  ihe  original  papers.  Although  somewhat  outside 
the  scope  of  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  student,  the  work  should 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  teachers  interested  in  the  history 
of  their  subject,  more  especially  as  it  will  enable  them  to  gauge 
more  readily  the  relative  bearing  and  importance  of  the  classical 
researches  which  are  now  rendered  so  easily  accessible  through 
the  Alembic  Cluh  Reprints,  Ostwakfi  "  Klassiker  der 
Naturwissenschaften  "  and  like  works.  The  lengthy  chapter  of 
170  pages  devoted  to  the  connection  between  crystalline  form 
and  chemical  composition  is  very  copiously  illustrated  by 
drawings  of  crystal  models ;  that  dealing  with  Isomerism, 
a  subject  engaging  so  much  attention  from  chemists  at  tbe 
present  time,  presents  a  somewhat  difficult  subject  very  clearly, 
though  it  might  with  advantge  have  been  brought  more  up  to 
date* 

Principle*  of Physfofogkal  Psychology*  By  Wilhelm  Wundt. 
Translated  by  E.  B.  Tttcbener.  Vol,  I,  *vL  +  347pp,  (Swa 
Sonnenschetn.)  I2X-  —  The  first  edition  of  Prof.  Wundt's 
great  work  appeared  in  1874.  ft  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
new  department  of  scientific  study  on  an  experimental  basis 
with  a  cautiously- expressed  superstructure  of  theory.  The  fifth 
edition  appeared  in  1902,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
its  broader  basis  and  richer  superstructure  is  in  very  large 
measure  due  to  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Prof.  Wundt 
himself  and  his  Leipzig  school.  There  are  few  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  subject  who  do  not  look  up  to  Wundt  as  their 
spiritual  father.  The  translation  of  the  work  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Prof.  Tttchener.  He  tells 
us  in  his  preface  that  so  long  ago  as  1800  he  carried  with  him 
to  Leipzig  a  completed  translation  of  the  edition  of  1887.  The 
fourth  German  edition  was,  however,  in  preparation.  When  the 
translation  of  this  was  nearly  ready  the  fifth  German  edition 
was  in  prospect.  And  of  this  we  now  have  the  substance  of  the 
Introduction  and  tbe  First  Part  admirably  done  into  English  by 
one  who  is  a  master  in  the  subject.  The  introduction  sets  forth 
the  nature  of  the  problems  with  which  physiological  psychology 
has  to  deal,  gives  a  brief  and  lucid  survey  of  the  subject,  and 
discusses  the  pre -psychological  concepts  involved.  The  trans- 
lator has  done  well  to  incorporate  this  section  (from  the  fourth 
German  edition)  in  the  volume.  It  is  too  good  to  be  omitted 
from  the  English  work.  The  First  Part,  which  forms  the 
main  bulk  of  the  volume,  opens  with  the  organic  evolution  of 
mental  function,  and  discusses  at  the  outset  the  criteria  of  mind 
and  the  range  of  mental  life.  There  is  no  belter  account  of  the 
bodily  substrate  of  the  mental  life  than  is  to  be  found  in  tU 
pages  which  follow. 

Notes  and  Qm  stums  im  Physic*.  By  J.  S,  Shearer.  2S1  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  ?s.  6<fV  net.— The  present  volume  has  been 
written  to  take  the  place   of  a  simitar  hook  prepared  sever 
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years  ago  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Matthews  and  the  author.  It 
contains  nearly  1,500  questions  on  graphic  me; hods,  averages, 
and  approximations,  and  the  several  branches  of  physics. 
Mathematical  tables  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Students  will  find  that  the  full  solutions  in  the  text  of  numerous 
typical  examples  adds  considerably  to  the  utility  of  the  volume  ; 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  decided  to  omit  answers  to 
the  problems.  The  prominence  given  to  force  diagrams  and 
graphic  methods  is  particularly  commendable,  and  in  all  sections 
the  student  of  experimental  physics  will  find  many  useful 
suggestions. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.  (2026,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.G)  have  recently  issued  the  ninth 
edition  of  Part  II.  of  their  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Apparatus.  It 
forms  a  well-illustrated  and  complete  price-list  of  appliances 
required  in  the  subjects  of  sound,  light,  and  heat,  Several  items 
of  recent  introduction  here  make  their  first  appearance  in  a  trade 
catalogue,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  obsolete  appliances  are 
almost  entirely  pmitted.  But  we  must  take  exception  to  the 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  lead  tubing  with  glass  tube 
attached,  for  determining  the  expansion  of  water  between  o°  and 
io°  C. ;  this,  we  believe,  was  described  originally  in  an  impor- 
tant text-book  and  has  re-appeared  subsequently  in  other 
publications;  a  trial  of  the  experiment  will  suggest  that  the 
method  was  designed  in  the  study  and  not  in  the  laboratory,  and 
that  the  disturbing  effect  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  lead  was 
quite  overlooked.  The  catalogue  includes  a  useful  collection  of 
physical  and  mathematical  tables. 

What  do  we  know  concerning  Electricity  ?  By  A.  Zimmern. 
137  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d.  net. — The  author  has  endea- 
voured in  this  small  volume  to  give  a  clear  account  of  what  is 
known  concerning  the  laws  and  principles  of  electricity,  with- 
out entering  into  details  about  apparatus,  calculations,  and  prac- 
tical applications.  Short  chapters  are  allotted  to  frictional 
electricity,  chemistry  and  electricity,  magnetism  and  electricity  ; 
induction  currents,  heat  and  electricity,  electric  waves,  the 
passage  of  electricity  through  gases,  and  radio-activity.  The 
volume  is  totally  devoid  of  illustrations  and  sub-headings,  and 
therefore  is  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  serious  students  of 
the  subject ;  but  it  will  provide  the  general  reader  with  a  simple 
and  accurate  account  of  fundamental  principles. 

Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light  (Part  I.).  By  C.  E.  Curry. 
400  pp.  (Macmillan.)  I2J.  net. — The  phenomena  of  light  are 
here  regarded  as  electromagnetic,  and  the  mathematical  expres- 
sions are  derived  from  the  fundamental  differential  equations  for 
electromagnetic  disturbances.  Part  I.  is  restricted  to  the  more 
familiar  phenomena  which  can  be  explained  by  Maxwell's  theory, 
and  Part  II.  is  reserved  for  those  in  which  his  theory  fails  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  volume  under  notice  will 
only  appeal  to  those  readers  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  more  advanced  branches  of  mathematics. 

Monarchy  the  Big  Bear  of  Tallac.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  214  pp.  (Constable.)  5j.net. — Mr.  Seton's  position 
as  naturalist  to  the  Government  of  Manitoba  has  given  him 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  collecting  materials  for  animal  bio- 
graphy, and  the  appearance  of  another  of  his  sympathetic  studies 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  know  anything  of  his  previous 
work.  Though  it  seems  to  us  less  carefully  finished,  the  present 
story  is  marked  by  the  same  vividness  of  portrayal  of  a  wild  ' 
animal's  individuality  and  development  of  character,  the  same  I 
power  of  holding  the  interest  until  the  inevitable  tragedy  is 
reached,  which  so  charmed  the  readers  of  •••  Wild  Animals  I 
bMve    Known"    and    "Lives  of    the   Hunted."    As    before,  | 


Mr.  Seton  has  drawn  his  own  illustrations,  whi< 
vigour  and  humour. 

Natural  History  in  Zoological  Gardens.  B 
Beddard.  x.  +  310  pp.  (Constable.)  6s.  net 
dard's  eminence  as  a  zoologist  and  his  unique  opp 
studying  animals  which  we  in  this  country  ki 
''guests,"  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  of 
serious  students  of  natural  history.  As  might- hi 
pected,  his  treatment  of  the  117  kinds  of  animals 
majority  of  which  are  certain  to  be  represented  i 
logical  gardens" — displays  at  once  an  intimate  I 
details  and  a  philosophic  breadth  of  view  whic 
highest  degree  educational.  But  his  style  is  so  | 
pill  is  for  the  most  part  so  cunningly  surrounded  1 
the  book  may  be  read  with  enjoyment  by  thos 
nothing  for  the  deeper  questions  of  zoology.  The  1 
sidered  are  all  vertebrates — chiefly  mammals  and  1 
few  reptiles  and  amphibians.  •  The  book  contain 
delightful  and  valuable  illustrations  from  paol 
Gambier  Bolton  and  drawings  by  Winifred  Austen. 

Handbook  to  the  Vivaria  and  Freshwater  Act 
Stepney  Nature-study  Museum.  64  pp.  One  j 
practice  of  exhibiting  in  museums  of  natural  history 
mens  of  such  animals  as  can  be  comfortably  kept  in 
terraria  is  fortunately  a  growing  one  ;  it  is  another  1 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  "live"  natural  his  tor 
museum  visitor  who  will  pore  oyer  a  case  of  mo* 
a  dozen  will  crowd  round  an  aquarium  or  an  "> 
beehive.  This  little  handbook  contains  short  an< 
scriptions  of  seventy-one  animals  which  in  their  di 
exhibited  alive  in  the  Stepney  Nature-study  Muse 
end  are  given  an  outline  scheme  of  classification 
standard  books  in  which  further  information  can  b 
is  exactly  what  is  required  by  the  visitor,  and 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  curators  and  teacher 

Practical  Exercises  in  Chemical  Physiology  at 
By  H.  B.  Lacey  and  C.  A.  Pannett.  112  pp. 
HefTer.)  2s.  net.— A  book  of  moderate  size  and 
detailed  instructions  for  practical  work  in  the 
physiological  chemistry,  was  needed  ;  and  the  fin 
present  volume  meets  the  want.  The  second  part 
histology,  is  also  well  done.  The  exercises  ai 
selected  and  the  descriptions  clear.  As  a  la  borate 
book  may  be  recommended. 

The  Western  Wonderland.  By  H.  W.  Fairbac 
pp.  (Heath.)— The  sub-title,  "Half  Hours  in 
United  States,"  sufficiently  indicates  the  scope 
The  author  has  evidently  an  intimate  knowledge  o 
and  writes  pleasantly  and  naturally  of  the  scener 
and  natural  history  of  a  region  unusually  rich  in  ir 
book  is  well  illustrated  by  135  reproductions  of 
and  by  maps.     It  deserves,  but  does  not  possess,  a 

Philips'  Nature  Calendar  for  1 905.  Twelve  mc 
(Philips.)  td. — The  front  of  each  sheet  contains 
principal  nature  "  events  "  of  the  month,  which  1 
useful  for  reference.  The  back  of  the  sheet  is  devo 
tisements. 

Mathematics 

Practical  Arithmetic.  By  A.  Consterdine  and  S. 
In  one  volume;  Book  I.,  138  pp.  ;  Book  II.,  96  p 
2J.,  or  with  answers,  21.  6d.  —  The  complete  title 
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die,  in  Introduction  to  Elementary  Mathematics  for 
1*  between  the  ages  of  9  arid  la,*  and  the  book 
tended  for  scholars  who  have  learnt  the  four  rules  in 
The  range  of  the  book  gnes  far  beyond  that  usually 
by  the  name  of  arithmetic,  and  really  includes  a  fairly 
tkmenfary  course  in  arithmetic,  algebra*  geometrical 
md  mensural  ton*  The  special  method  adopted  and 
rt\f  01  tied  out  i&,  that  the  mater  tals  used  for  ca  leu  I  a- 
fcn\  be  largely  obtained  by  the,  pupil  himself  from 
tatattthai  he  has  made  ;  and  the  authors  give  definite 
Jfibi  fegari  to  the  apparatus  required.  Jt  is  quite 
atin  intelligent  teacher  can  procure  sufficient  materials 
ijnnivdv  small  cost,  and  thai,  at  any  rate  for  certain 
din,  the  course  laid  down  should  prove  to  be  both 
U&i  vc.  If  the  met  hod  prove,  as . we  sincerely 
i4  in  be  practically  workable  in  larce  elementary 
abould  develop  in  the  pupils  a  readiness  and  self 
ire  loo  often  absent  in  present  conditions. 

the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculi*  t.     By 

Fnarrj  Campbell.     X.  +  364  pp.     (Macmillan.)     7.1.6V. 

whfefa    deals   mainly  with   functions  of  a  single 

fa been  written  with  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 

and  presents  the  subject  in  an  exceedingly  clear 

Ly.      The  effort  to  obtain  simplicity  has  resulted  in 

ive  muliiplicacion  of  chapters;  though  long 

haps  disheartening  for  beginners!  there  is  a  danger 

proportions  in  an  excessive  sub- division,     The  first 

■rs  deal  with  differential  ion  and  contain  simple 

ami  kinemaeical  applications  ;  Taylor**  theorem  is 

in!,  but  the  theory  of  infinite  series  is  not  considered, 

a  later  stage  a  few  examples  of  integration  by  means 

me  give*.      In  chapters   XV. -XXIX.    integration  is 

1  great  detail,  the  usual  geometrical  applications  being 

both  by  simple  and  by  double  integration.     In  chapter 

Approximate  Integration  the  elliptic  integrals  of  the 

Econd  kind  are  briefly  discussed,  and  short  tables  of 

arc   inserted.      The  concluding  chapters,   XXX  - 

.are  devoted  to  mechanical  applications,  and  contain 

eattng   examples  of  an  elementary   kind  ;  in  these 

eaercises  seem  to  us  to  be  more  varied  and  inte* 

in  the  more  purely  mathematical  parts  of  the  book. 

action  to  the  calculus  of  a  very  simple  and   yet, 

limits*  logically  satisfactory  character,  Ibis  work  can 

ntghly  recommended. 

>rtoin<tiort  U  the  Modern  Theory  of  Equations.     By 
Cajori.      iK.  +  rjo,  pp.,    (Macmillan-)     ft,   61/*   net.— 
a  scarcity  in  English  mathematical  literature  of  tie- 
in  on  the  theory  of  equations  that  take  account  of 
theory      In  its  elements  that  theory  is  far  from  diffi- 
as  the  greater  part  of  recent  researches  on  Ihe  theory 
ins  depends   upon    the    fruitful   ideas   introduced    by 
ts  important  that  even  elementary  text-books  should 
Ke  tb«9e  later  developments.      In  this  *'  Introduction" 
rind  a  succinct  but  clear  exposition  of  the  older 
including  a  simple  proof  (that  given  by  Gauss  in 
be  fundamental  theorem  on  the  existence  of  a  sort  of 
ic  equation  ;  but  the  special  value  of  the  book  lies  in 
atiori  of  the  Galois  theory.     The  exposition  is  on  the 
satisfactory,  though  the  footnote  on  pp.  134,  135,  may 
■ati&e  difficulty;  a  distinct  advantage  over  many  of  the 
al  te*i-b.»oks  is  the  number  of  exercises  which  should 
dispel  the  vagueness  that  the  theory  is  apt  to  present 
ginoer*     Probably  the  author  has  been  influenced  by 
we  than    by  any   other    writer ;    he   could    not  have 
better  guide. 


fxtsons  in  Experimental  ami  Predict!  Geemttry.  By  IL  S. 
Hall  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  viii.  +  94  +  lib  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
U.  6^.— These  "  Lessons t!  are,  in  oui  judgment,  suited  in  every 
respect  for  beginners.  They  are  well  graded,  clearly  explained 
and  illustrated,  and  fairly  comprehensive.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  them  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
geometry- 

The  Elements  &f  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical*  By 
Rrakhwaiie  Amen.  Book  U,  ix,  +  *95  pp-  Bonk  II.  1 
vii«  -f  238  pp.  Book  III.,  vii.  -f  241  pp*  (Stmpkin, 
Marshall),  2s.  each.— According  to  the  preface,  this  work 
has  been  written  for  the  use  of  candidates  who  are 
being  prepared  by  a  master  for  the  different  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Book  I.  contains  the  substance  of  Euclid  I., 
1-34  1  Book  Eli  treats  of  the  circle,  ratio  and  proportion,  while 
Book  II L  treats  of  similar  figures  and  areas.  To  ob'ain  the 
best  results  from  the  use  of  the  book  the  pupil  should,  we 
think,  have  a  preliminary  course  in  geometrical  drawing  and 
measurement  ;  but,  given  such  a  course,  the  book  has  much 
lo  recommend  it.  The  development  is  satisfactory  on  the 
theoretical  side,  and  there  is  considerable  originality  in  the 
carrying  out  of  ihe  proofs.  Though  the  summary  in  the  preface 
gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  contents,  the  matter  included  in  the 
three  volumes  goes  in  many  respects  outside  Euclid's  range  and 
introduces  the  pupil  to  several  of  ihe  developments  of  modem 
geomelry.  In  the  course  of  the  work  there  are  several 
applications  of  the  so-cnlled  practical  kind  ;  but,  though  these 
are  excellent  so  far  as  they  g<\  ihey  do  not  constitute  ihe  chief 
claims  of  the  book  to  the  consideration  of  teachers.  These 
claims  rather  lie  in  the  theoretical  development,  at  times 
perhaps  loo  detailed,  and  in  the  large  number  of  excellently 
selected  exercises. 

Elementary  Plane  Geometry.  By  V.  M.  Turnbull.  ij&  pp. 
(Blackie.)  zs. — The  readers  of  this  book  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  course  of  experimental  work  involving  measurement  and 
numerical  calculation,  and  to  be  ready  for  a  tiaining  in  deduc* 
live  geometry.  The  range  of  the  book  t&  that  of  Euclid, 
Books  I, -VI,,  and  the  number  and  order  of  the  theorems  have 
been  mainly  determined  by  the  report  of  the  Cambridge  Syndi- 
cate in  t90J.  Several  of  the  proofs  arc  dirTetenl  from  any  in 
common  use,  and  they  are  all  very  succinct.  At  times  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  precision  ;  thus  the  definition  of  similar 
figures  on  p.  it!  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
exercises  are  rather  meagre,  and  should  be  greatly  Increased  in 
number  and  variety.  The  set  at  ihe  end  of  the  book  is  fairly 
good,  but  there  are  not  enough  examples  in  the  body  of  the 
texL 

Elementary  Practical  Mathematics.  By  ihe  Author  of 
*' Commercial  Arithmetic,"  Ac,  viii.  +  33 1  pp,  { Oliver  and 
Boyd.)  1  j,  6W. — This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students,  such  as  the  members  of  continuation  classes,  who 
require  a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics  for  technical 
purposes,  and  the  contents  include  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  a 
fairly  wide  scheme  of  mensuration.  In  the  arithmetical  sections 
some  attention  is  paid  lo  abbreviated  methods.  In  view  of  Ihe 
great  practical  difficulty  of  persuading  pupils  who  have  once 
learned  the  longer  methods  to  adopt  the  others,  it  mighl  have 
been  well  10  insist  even  more  strongly  on  their  advantage  in 
practice.  We  think  ihe  book  should  be  found  really  useful  for 
the  particular  class  of  students  whom  the  author  has  in  view. 

Logarithmic  and  Jrigtfmmetric  Tables*  By  John  Dale. 
■*•  +  37  PP-  (Hi! ward  Arnold.)  is.  net.— These  are  hve- 
rigure   tables  and  seem  to  be  extracted   from   the  collection 
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ooUced  k>  Tut  $cmv/i,  Would,  VI,,  p,  i*x  They  include 
table*  </  cobmdud  logahtbam*  end  antiiogarrtbms,  natural  sines 
aed  cv*me*,  natural  tangents  end  cotangents,  natural  secants 
and  <x*ccaou,  as  well  a*  tfee  logarithms  of  these  trigonometric 
functions ;  a  t»Me  of  radian*  and  ft  list  of  nuroben  often  used  in 
cakulativo*  are  ftUo  given.  For  work  in  which  a  somewhat 
pt*Ui  accwaey  than  that  given  by  four-figure  tables  is  re- 
quired  (hi*  vAUction  will  be  very  convenient. 

Arithmetical  Examples.  Edited  by  J.  Logan.  83  pp. 
(ionaentcbejn,)  u.  —These  example!  are  said  to  be  ••  elemen- 
lasy,  intermediate  and  advanced,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
c/IUges."  They  are  drawn  up  in  sixty  sett  of  ten  questions 
each,  and,  so  far  ssctn  be  judged  without  actual  trial  with  pupils, 
seem  to  provide  a  sufficiently  varied  course  of  test  papers  in 
ordinary  arithmetic. 

Pimthbutyi    Arithmetical  Scheme   B   Test   Cards,    Stan- . 
dsrds  V,  and  VI,    (Bell.)    u.  net  each.— Each  box  contains 
thlrly'ftU  csrdi,  with  two  copies  of  answers ;  the  questions  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  syllabus,  and  will  doubtless 
I*  useful  to  many  teachers. 

Easy  Exenises  in  Arithmetic  fer  Beginners.  By  W.  S. 
liiard.  xl.  -f  163  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  34/.—  These  exercises 
sssm  to  have  l»en  drawn  up  on  very  sensible  lines,  and  contain 
ample  material  for  any  elementary  course. 

MlMtJlaiifjoui. 

Vtx>*'/uH+>t4\  &st*y*  and  Add*  esses.  By  Henry  Sidgwick. 
viii,  -f-  374  \\\\  (Macmiltan.)  ioj.  net. —M The  dry  light  is 
l*«l "  1  thu  old  (Week  taw  comes  into  our  minds  as  we  read 
Piot,  stdgwick'a  e»tayt.  There  i*  something  more  than  dry 
aUntl  the  »ptrit  o(  thero,  something  almost  ascetic,  a  rare  treat 
U\  ihe*c  dav»  \\{  kupeilativca  ami  gush.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  has 
attained  to  a  wide  tame  as  a  deep  scientific  thinker;  Prof. 
Sidgwick  tutu*  the  diy  light  of  his  reason  upon  Mr.  Kidd  with 
an  au»teie  »mile%  and  Mi.  Kidd 'a  fallacies  crumble  away.  An 
e*»*y  ou  the  "  Theoiy  of  a  Ctauical  Education  *'  contains 
much  aomul  *en*e»  Several  of  these  papers  deal  with 
|to)UK"fc.  economics*  sociology,  and  kindred  topics,  even 
*ovt*h*m  i  but  we  like  the  others  be*t.  One  on  prire 
follow  »hip*%  tttttten  in  i^7<v  U  amicable  still,  although  to 
a  fo**  degie*  ;  but  the  beat  easaYs  aie*  we  think,  those  on  literary 
and  wttgtou*  subject*.  Theae  are :  "  h\ve  Homo*"  "  The 
IW^t  oi  Cultui**"  "A.  H.  Ctough,"  ••  Shakespeaie's 
Method**"  ^SSa^^w  and  the  Romantic  Drama,"  lYihaps 
that  svu  VxUm>£h  i*  uu*t  mucW>  m  an  age  which  has  aIiuvni  Ku« 
gotten  Ctought  04  At  tafcrt  lefoga'.e*  him  to  the  class  of  authoi* 
Ulk*.l  s*t  N*t  ik^  ie*vt.  And  with  what  kiudly  geutleoess  he 
wb^Kea  the  p*ig  m  Matthew  Arnold,  aud  putt  to  a  plea  tot 
*uthvt<aa*m  aAa^-aiu^  the  t\»w<  oJ  the  *x  sup<t u>f  oei*^**/'  The 
^^a  v^  \S<>  wo*?  ^Wu;  \»*  tbs>*e  \kon»  koew  th<  e\?eiv«  v»f 
\Um\  sVs^*wkv  >fcbo^^>Mievt  to  V  >.hh:  oi  the  tea>t  e«:hu*i^ 
MlK  s^'  uk*o.  O*  a^^tu,  >*hat  c*u  be  uKMe  auiaciive  :hji«  the 
CAVAuiM^oa  w  'MjtiiuA  Ov>ai  '  auo  %*  Cs^^^»2ylU«^,*  showiL^ 
%h4t  SiiAveHV^ie  Jui  »o  'urjAC  V  Jj>  N.w>  w  &i»  jiuihv^fttv** 
\kitli  a:c  *  Vk  amania  ss;  M worth's  cviAiAsXet  ieeuj*  •»»»  js 
**vk  oevu*iA*U  sk.'tv^v  AiKi  uwc-  A:k»  aII  ;^vni^h  hes?  -J^r* 
'.^w  ;Jse  ->a»j*^MN  d*UAw  vi  a  Ji>  ^u^ikhh. 

i.Ki  tfcwiv^  >  ^*^r*s'hc<  v,:»h  ivjt'  v,s»%  te^i?c*vi  AOvi  ^Kafge\i 
•v    ,Sa->/^v«    »h     ^,.ci»,^X'<       *      ■-  "»;^   :h\     \\»m   about    i.„vc 


derfnl  book.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of  archite 
torjr  and  development — Egyptian,  Mycenaean,  Gn 
Byzantine,  Norman,  and  Gothic;  usees  the  refa 
various  styles,  compares  them  in  principle  and  in 
t rates  every  point  by  carefully  arranged  plates,  and 
bibliography.  The  book  is  quite  up  to  date ;  it  i 
A.  J.  Evans's  discoveries  in  Crete  (although  it 
common  mistake  of  supposing  the  building  material 
and  not  concrete,  p.  54).  Indian,  Chinese,  at 
architecture  are  also  discussed,  and  space  is  given  t 
tiful  Saracenic  "  Gothic."  Even  Chicago,  with  its 
m  not  forgotten ;  contrast  the  theatre  opposite  p.  t 
Hsntheon  !  We  cannot  do  better  than  take  one 
indicate  the  author's  treatment.  English  Goth 
pp.  278-357.  It  begins  by  discussing  the  infltie 
graphical,  geological,  climate,  religion,  social  and  p 
torical.  Next  comes  architectural  characters,  Gotk 
Norman,  early  English,  decorated,  perpendicular,  c 
roofs  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Examples :  cathedials,  1 
parish  churches,  castles,  dwellings,  chapels,  co 
schools,  bridges,  hospitals,  ancient  timber  hot 
fourth  part  is  comparative,  the  different  periods  h 
under  the  heads  of  Plans,  Walls,  Openings,  Room 
Mouldings,  Ornaments.  Each  portion  is  illustrated 
—  e.g.%  comparative  diagrams  of  vaults  aod  dome 
showing  progress  of  Gothic  vaulting,  types  of  c 
roofs,  comparative  views  of  models  of  English 
(twenty-two  in  three  plates),  comparative  plans  < 
and  others.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  how  vividl 
these  comparative  plates  are.  Those  which  the  ; 
drawn  are  wonderful  for  the  amount  of  matter  con 
a  small  space.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  book  are  1 
same  way.  The  accuracy  of  the  second  is  remarks 
noted  a  few  misprints  :  Athens  for  Atreus,  p.  xvii., 
QLniada,  p.  54,  and  on  p.  67  one  would  infer 
was  another  name  for  "  Jupiter  Panhcllenius  ").  1 
to  read,  in  spite  of  its  compression.  It  is  difficult 
highly  of  this  book  ;  it  is  well  worth  the  cost. 

T%t  Educational  Theory  of  Immanuel  A*»////. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner.  291  pp.  (Lippincoti.)  6j 
l resting  thing  to  come  across  a  masterpiece  whi< 
look  of  a  broken  statue  badly  put  together.  Th< 
Greek  dramatists,  the  angularities  of  the  Nicana 
and  even  the  intentional  irrelevances  of  Lcvana, 
lising  to  the  student  who  continually  asks  himself, ' 
all  this  hare  been  had  it  been  properly  finished  ?  " 
the  wise  sayings  contained  in  Kant's  brief  leel 
l<d*go£y.  We  all  recognise  the  snggesiiveness, 
1  he  common  sense  ol  the  great  philosopher's  acii 
they  are  rtt.'tr  i&.;<j,  none  the  less.  Dr.  Buchn* 
service  in  putting  this  wise  book  into  students'  haj 
though  it  setve  no  other  purpose  than  a  pedagogi 
teems  with  thoughts  that  make  the  teacher  think  *' 
a  theory  of  evivtca'ion  is  a  noble  ideal,  and  does  oc 
w*  ate  not  is  a  posr.soQ  tc  tealise  it  imeaediately. 
hao  been  eoicatevi  cv.»crec:'y  *rains  others  in  a  1 
"  Ch:tctec  shculc  S;  educated  iccotulo^  to  the  id< 
jiovl  its  eo::ce  ies^rry  .**  **  Tbe  pian  or"  an  educa 
>hv»v;*ol  >e  roaie  co>atcuvtica3."*  "  I:  is  trae  that 
rice  a  six<>  bu:  tiior  3cn<  3e  less  rui«  c^her  h 
"It  .«ur  .-utrfs  :t  is  :*£T  v  is^uTiei  ^mr  the  boy  d 
^  '.a.ic^i  vo  oi.nfo  v.  ^ixaiv  anti  rcsau.veiv."'  ** 
*ixr^*.tfs  ,'5efe  :s,  a:vs?  xi'.  ^er*wacre  amy 
l-V*o*^i>  ':■«'.  e  ^alue  Ta2>  ?x^n  «c  ?n  Kants  pedag« 
be  u*  ace  cetett^  to  i:  a.iv  crrg',.i  ui  :he  much-rea 
^»  %uo?e«ct.  tttcM.".  loitis  ?-*ay  e*emrhere- 


mumble  introduction  will  make  some  people  dig  in 
ehu 
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t U  Bimttralii*  340  pp.  (Paris  :  Felix  Alean.) 
col  ice  lion  of  lectures  on  educational  subjects, 
lered  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Each  lecture 
mown  teacher  of  professor.  The  general  inipres- 
fce  conclusion  is  that  of  great  sanity,  Latin  is  not 
HI  than  Greek,  nor  is  Greek  more  important  than 
%Vtt  dts  fexl*jt  di*  fa  di£  cent  fat's,  ceii  causer  avec 
■sitatm.11  "The  utilitarian  theory  has  no  solidity. 
m  which  disappears  as  one  advances  on  \U"  One 
XI  this  from  the  Celtic  spirit,  so  business-like,  so 
bl  »e  ate  reminded  in  reading  these  lectures  that 
lenrc  theirs.  Behind  all  the  schools,  of  whatever 
Iber  be.  there  is  the  national  tendency.  Herein  lies 
atter's  difficulty.  What  compromise  can  we  make 
fctfit  of  a  Westein  world  in  which  we  schoolmasters 
*ttiit  than  we  think  ? 

•f  Human  Character.  By  C  J.  Whitby,  t  + 
(•cm i Han.)  p,  6ft.  net,— The  results  of  the  new 
re  slowly  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  every-day 

Whitby  frankly  admits  in  his  preface  that  the 
of  physical  structure  and  psychical  function  is  an 
nder lying  the  whole  of  this  essay/*  The  book 
n  chapters  and  a  conclusion.  Character  is  dealt 
ategories— immediate,    formal,    real,    substantial, 

absolute,  and  in  every  chapter  the  divisions  of 
dealt  with  under  three  heads  :  aexthelfc,  intellec- 
ts Feelings,  thoughts,  actions,  are  •'  the  triple 
of  the  intricate  living  web  of  character  is  woven 

of  existence/'  It  is  possible  that  here  and  there 
rjr  may  frighten  the  reader,  but  it  is  not  possible 
an  read  this  book  without  wishing  to  make  a  short 
*  things  said.  The  hopefulness  of  a  writer  who 
luman  being,  normally  born,  all  possibilities  ;  who 

life  falls  to  the  ground,  unimportant ;  and  that  the 
',  though  the  "  moulding  n  of  character  is  impos* 
high  and  Unc  a  kind  ;  this  hopefulness  makes  the 
mique.  If  this  is  going  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
ry\  then  we  may  find,  from  an  unlikely  quarter,  a 
tiry  reading  of  the  New  Testament  which  will 
ools. 

Simfkx"  Attendance  Chart,  i;£  x  22  inches, 
|64,  which  has  been  sent  to  us,  shows  at  a 
erage  attendance  at  a  I  school  each  week,  and 
erent  coloured  ink  the  same  chart  may  serve  for 
The  attendance  is  shown  by  rises  of  half- 
seventy-two  to  one  hundred,  and  it  is  most 
pled  for  illustrating  the  value  of  curves  as  graphic 
f  varying  conditions.  The  chart  is  mounted  on 
I  printed  and  coloured  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
a  a  school  wall. 

tAi  Ajkntles.  By  Rev.  A.  E.  Hilliard.  177  pp, 
2i. — Good  things  come  to  an  end  ;  and  this 
des  a  series  which  makes  one  regret  that  these 
of  the  Bible  "are  to  be  treated  ia  the  uniformly 
painstaking  way  which  has  marked  almost  all  the 
na,  This  edition  is  largely  based  upon  Hastings' 
-ictionarv."  so  thai  those  who  use  it  may  know  at 
will  be  taken  by  M  r  *  H  i  1 1  ia  r  d ,  T  be  i  n  trod  uction 
1  its  sober  style  and  comprehensive  but  yet  con* 
r  learning.  The  sections  which  deal  with  the  history 
tbe  period  lying  between  a*d*  29-  66  is  extremely 


terse  in  style  but  equally  valuable  and  full  of  matter,  and  the  note 
on  Herod's  Temple  is  worth  attention,  The  notes  proper  are  on 
the  same  high  level  hitherto  maintained  ;  but  by  way  of  an 
append  i\  there  is  a  very  valuable  "  Note  M  on  the  traditions  with 
regard  to  the  Apostles  and  other  personages  of  the  Acts,  and  a 
handy  little  summary  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  used 
in  this  book.  Altogether  highly  praiseworthy  ;  concluding  a 
really  notable  and  widely  used  series  with  much  distinction* 

OU  Ttrtamtnt  History,  By  Rev,  O.  R.  Barnicott.  157  pp. 
(Dent.)  1/,— A  sensiole  little  book,  which  ought  to  be  used 
widely  in  school  work  where  junior  forms  are  concerned  :  for  it 
is  likely  lo  promote  that  view  of  things  biblical  which,  if  it  be 
imbibed  sufficiently  early,  will  not  need  to  be  corrected  later 
by  a  process  of  criticism  which  so  often  passes  into  blind  unbelief. 
Hence  the  author,  before  embarking  upon  his  main  enterprise, 
offers  half-a-dozen  suggestions  lo  teachers  which  ought  lo  make 
the  work  of  teaching  Scripture  considerably  less  troublesome 
to  those  who  are  given  to  unorthodox  views  ;  although  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  of  the  contraiy  way  of  thinking  will 
accept  them  on  any  terms.  They  are,  however,  extremely 
judicious,  and  deserve  consideration.  The  narrative  is  well 
managed,  when  Dr.  Barnicoit  gets  to  it ;  it  is  plain  and  simply 
told.  The  appendix  contains  a  number  of  examination  questions 
and  some  useful  tables,  one  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  which 
might  well  have  been  lengthened. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Arthur  EngLeneld,  headmaster  of 
the  Gloucester  Municipal  School  of  Ait,  a  very  ingenious  table- 
rest  or  drawing- book  frame.  It  consists  oF  a  stout  oblong 
frame,  large  enough  to  hold  an  ordinal y  drawing  book,  which  is 
grooved  on  two  sides  in  such  a  way  that  a  wooden  bracket, 
heavy  enough  to  form  an  adequate  support,  can  be  made  to 
slide  along  either  the  long  of  short  side,  so  that  the  frame  can 
be  used  at  almost  any  angle,  at  a  slope  no  greater  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  school-desk  or  neatly  as  upright  as  an  easel,  and 
with  its  long  sides  either  horizontal  or  inclined  upwards.  The 
back,  which  keeps  the  drawing  book  in  place,  is  furnished  with 
a  ledge  to  hold  a  copy  or  a  book,  so  that  the  contrivance  acts  as 
a  book  rest.  Private  students,  and  pupils  in  schools  where 
sloping  desks  are  not  used,  very  often  tit,  when  df awing,  in  posi- 
tions which  make  good  work  impossible  and  are  positively 
harmfulffom  hygienicpointsofview.  Mr.  Engl  e  field 's  inven- 
tion— which  he  calls  the  "  Book- Incline  "—should  be  a  great 
help  towards  leaching  children  to  sit  correctly  when  drawing 
and  reading,  and  should  also  prove  of  assistance  to  those  who 
are  much  engaged  in  copying.  Il  is  simple  in  consttuctiou  ; 
it  has  no  mechanical  contrivances  to  gel  ouL  of  order  ;  and  it  is 
well  made,  while  its  price  (3*.)  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  people. 

Farthest  fforth*  By  Dr.  Fridijof  Nansen.  With  an  Appen- 
dix by  Otio  Sverdrup.  679  pp.  Illustrated.  (Constable.)  61* 
—We  welcome  this  cheap  edilion  of  Nansen's  inspiring  narra- 
tive with  sincere  pleasure,  because  it  will  enable  many  to  possess 
a  book  which  co mains  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of 
exploration  ever  published.  The  voyage  of  the  Fram  in  1893-96, 
and  the  JUtecn  months'  sleigh  journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and 
Lieutenant  J ohansen,  arc  familiar  facts  throughout  the  civilised 
world  ;  but  only  those  who  have  read  this  account  of  the  expe- 
dition can  realise  how  full  it  is  of  stirring  incident  and  noble 
thought.  To  say  that  the  book  should  be  in  every  school 
library  does  not  express  its  worth  with  sufficient  insistence. 
We  won  Id  prefer  to  remark  that,  considering  the  low  price  at 
which  the  work  is  now  issued,  the  school  in  which  the  vqUto*.  vb 
not  made  available  &  fa  anety  ^aiVra  tva\t* 
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The  New  York  Public  School.  By  A.  Emerson  Palmer. 
1-440  pp.  (Macmillan.)  4/.  6d.  net.— This  is  a  handsome  volume 
which  owes  itself  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  movement  for  free  public  schools  in  New 
York  city,  and  all  statistics  that  coakl  be  got  together  have 
surely  been  pressed  into  its  service.  Bat  it  is  a  business  volume: 
the  first  forty  years  are  disposed  of  in  less  than  a  hundred  pages, 
and  the  book  makes  no  claim  to  be  literary.  All  the  interest 
that  is  felt  in  reading  Lyte*s  "  Eton  "  or  the  history  of  S.  Paul's 
is  absent :  we  bear  everything  about  cost  of  education,  petitions 
regarding  education,  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  but 
nothing  of  the  boy  and  girl,  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  school, 
nor  of  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  We  could  well  »pare  the 
■nay  illustrations  (all  excellent)  for  half-a-dozen  living,  breath- 
ing records  (which  must  exist),  showing  us  bow  the  schools 
were  carried  00.  In  Chapter  XL  we  are  even  treated  to  a 
biography,  not  of  celebrated  children  but  of  ministers  of  educa- 
tion, and  only  in  one  appendix  does  the  real  inner  history  of 
any  school  shine  forth  ;  even  here  we  are  deprived  of  the  spell- 
ing of  the  original  document.  But  if  any  one  requires  to  know 
the  rjusrncts  history  of  the  New  York  school,  this  admirable  and 
fall  record  must  be  consulted.  Nowhere  can  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  various  educational  centres  be  so  readily  obtained.  Ao 
interesting  chapter  in  Joseph  Lancaster's  history  is  found  in  this 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

7  he  Editors  do  not  hold  them  selves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
txpresui  in  Utters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching  Science. 

After  re-reading  the  instructive  series  of  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject which  are  published  in  Volume  II.  of  The  School  World 
for  1900,  I  am  encouraged  to  raise  a  kindred  question,  in  the 
hope  that  an  equally  illuminative  discussion  may  ensue.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  claimed  by  the  exponents  of  the 
"  research  "  method  of  teaching  science  that  pupils  trained  on 
this  plan  develop  to  a  noteworthy  degree  a  character  remarkable 
for  initiative,  resource,  and  originality.  We  are  told  that  pupils 
educated  on  heuristic  lines  are  never  nonplussed  when  called 
upon  to  apply  the  results  of  their  own  experiments  to  problems 
more  or  less  related  to  those  already  worked  out  by  them  in  the 
laboratory.  The  success  of  these  pupils  in  the  circumstances 
described  is,  we  are  assured,  much  greater  than  that  of  boys  and 
girls  taught  in  the  old  way. 

In  my  capacity  of  examiner  in  elementary  science  for  various 
public  bodies,  I  have  recently  experimented  with  a  view  to 
determine  if  claims  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  find  out  for 
yourself"  method  are  just  and  can  be  substantiated.  The 
results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  questions  confined  strictly  to  the 
precise  "  researches"  carried  out  by  these  pupils  have  brought 
me  intelligent  and  well-reasoned  accounts  of  the  experiments 
conducted  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and 
that  the  descriptions  have  been  expressed  in  clear,  intelligible 
English. 

On  the  other  hand,  questions  specifically  designed  to 
determine  how  far  such  pupils  are  able  to  apply  the  methods 
they  have  practised  to  strictly  analogous  problems,  and  to 
suggest  plans  for  solving  difficulties  of  a  simple,  related  kind, 
have  received  brief  answers  couched  in  terms  such  as  "We 
have  not  done  this  experiment "  ;  "  in  our  experiment  we  dealt 
with  so   and  ro,  and  in   that  case  we  did   so  and  so."     In 


addition   to  this,   I  have   round   repeatedly  that  fa 
simplest  kind,  that  any  boy  who  has  been  through 
work  in  elementary  science  might  be  expected  to  knoi 
been  assimilated  by  pupils  brought  up  under  a  ' 
regime. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  to  me,  and  lo  othe 
situated,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  point  of  view  of  te 
determine  what  their  aim  is  exactly  and  what  results 
examiners  have  a  right  to  expect.     Definite  answer 
two  questions  would  prove  of  great  service  tots.     L 
suppose  that  pupils  who  have  studied  elementary  scie 
or  three  years  will  know  simple  fundamental  sbentin 
and    be  acquainted    with    elementary    basal    facts  i 
examiners  merely  to  expect  that  pupils  are  able  tt 
accounts  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried    out 
immediate  guidance  of  teachers,  and  are  incapable  c 
the  method  of  their  work  to  related  problems?    I 
reading  of  standard  works  of  science,   too,  is  to 
what  I  am  disposed  to  call  "  personally  conducted 
the  field  of  scientific  research  ? 

If  a  discussion  of  the  land  I  have  in  mind  could  t 
would  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  teachers  and  to  a 

E* 


Individual  Attention. 

What  is  meant  by  " individual  attention?"  Its 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  a  school,  which  i 
class-teaching.  It  is  often  forgotten,  apparently,  thi 
is  a  co-operative  concern,  of  which  the  pupils  are  the 
they  pay  in  so  much  a  head,  in  order  that,  by  tht 
together,  they  may  secure  a  share  in  certain  things 
they  could  not  separately  provide  themselves.  Tbu 
are  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  (1 
at  an  hotel  who  do  not  take  private  sitting-rooms, 
sengers  in  a  train  or  a  tram,  &c.  The  business  of  t 
ment  is  to  provide,  as  liberally  as  it  can,  for  the  obje 
which  the  visitors  or  passengers  have  subscribed,  1 
care  that  all  advantages  are  equally  open  to  all 
though  it  is  certain  that  some  will  make  greater  ' 
than  others.  A  school  would  seem  to  attain  this  obj 
every  school-hour  appropriate  class-teaching  is  one 
pupil.  If  some  fail  to  take  their  share  of  the  benef 
give  them  a  claim  to  have  special  extra  facilities  \ 
them — at  the  cost  of  the  other  subscribers  ? 

What  this  cost  is  often  escapes  observation, 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  considerable.  T 
teaching  is  fully  provided,  and  the  staff  fully  occur 
staff  might  be  increased  ;  if  that  is  out  of  the  qu 
{&)  some  of  the  class-teaching  might  be  abandon* 
time  devoted  to  individual  attention.  Assume  that 
with  a  class  of  twenty-five  ;  for  each  class-lesson  of  f 
so  sacrificed  each  pupil  gains  two  minutes  of  individu 
But  what  is  really  asked  for  is  that  the  whole  fifty  n 
be  concentrated  on  the  two  or  three  boys  at  the  1 
"  professional  unemployed  " — of  the  form  ;  for  th< 
other  twenty-two  or  -three  boys  absolutely  lose  a 
lesson  which  they  were  entitled  to  receive.  If  the; 
their  parents — came  forward  and  voluntarily  ofien 
this  sacrifice  it  would  be  different ; .  but  who  has 
impose  it  upon  them  ?  It  is,  indeed,  imposed  not  : 
openly  advertised  as  well,  and  pays,  because  pan 
perceive  what  it  implies,  viz.,  that  every  boy  of  aver: 
is  a  loser  by  it,  and  is — to  put  it  plainly — defrauded 
due  to  him  as  a  subscriber  to  the  concern.  In  fact 
individual  attention  at  one.  end  of  the  scale,  tbei 
common  fairness,  to  be  the  same  at  the  other  end. 
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be  prodded  with  special  preparation  for  scholar  - 
examinations. 

may  be  doubted  whether  individual  attention  is 
i&l  lo  those  for  whom  it  is  asked.  The  reason  why 
ls  almost  always  that  ihey  are  inattentive  and  idle, 
fce  advantage  of  class* teaching.  Will  this  defect  of 
finished— will  it  net  rather  be  increased  and  con* 
m  they  see  that  means  are  devise  J  whereby  the 
kences  of  their  ill-doing  are  to  be  fended  off — at 
teicipense  ? 

RofiEliT  L.    LBIGHTON, 
0  School, 


Education   of  Intending  Pupil  Teachers 

m  like  myself  who  ha*  been  long  identified  with  the 
rachers  there  are  naturally  several   points  in 
rtliy**  paper  which  suggest  comment. 
I  bis  own  gauge  of  **  sneaking  "  as  a  test  of  lone,  I 
I  to  say  that  my  own   experience  as  scholar,   pupil 
wj*nt  master,  and  headmaster  in  elementary  schools 
nary  type  does  not  at  all  support  Mr.  MacCarihy's 
that    the  average  elementary  schoolboy  is  prepared 
mrc  to  give  away  his  comrades.     And,  even  if  the 
s  bad  as  Mr-  MacCarthy  suggests,  it   would,  as  he 
by  no  means  indicate  that  the  teachers  syrn- 
lh  this  altitude  and  did  not  endeavour  to  correct  it. 
to   my   experience    in    pupil  teacher    centres    and 
leges,  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  training 
formal  ion  of  the  future  teacher,  the  accepted  mode 
u  offenders  is   for  those  who  are  cognisant 
ce  privately  to  warn  him   (or  her)  and  probably  to 
taming  :  if  the  offender  is  recalcitrant  he  is  reported 
master  or  principal.     With  alt  due  deference  to  the 
f  endowed  schools,  I  submit  that  this  is  a  better  and 
of  dealing  with   an    offender    than    is   the  alleged 
the  elementary  school  or  the  accepted  method  of 
;d  accord ary  schools.     Mr,  MacCarthy 's  statements 
understand  what  I  once  heard  with  much  surprise 
ttitidge  honours*  man,  vk,,  that   no  stigma  whatever 
ibe  man  who  can  successfully  "  copy  "  in  a   pass- 
thai    *  *  copying  1J   in    a   scholarship   or   competitive 
1  di  re  offence  agai  ns  t  u  n  d  e  rgt  ad  u  ate  c  th  ics.     You 
lend  against  the  individual,  but  if  you  dissipate  the 
spreading  it  over  the  community  it  entirely  vanishes  ! 
ir>en  who  are  occasionally  condemned  for  embezzling 
a  might  have  imbibed  their  morals  in  this  school  J 
prepare  in  the  endowed  schools   for  work  in  the 
schools,  1   hope   they  will   acquire  sufficient  moral 
t  to  acquiesce  in  admitted  evilT  and  will  not  out  of  a 
honour  screen   the  cheat,   the  bully,   and   the 

ays  one's  duty  to  stand  by  comrades  and  to  assist  the 

ci  rtng.  but  duly  occasionally  demands  that  one  shall 

Koundtet  by  the  throat  and  either   bring  him  to  his 

»  or  procure  his  expulsion  from  the  society  which  he 

Elating.     As  *  nation  we  are  very  conservative  and 

:h  influenced  by  the  conventions  and  practices  of  the 

1  tut  ions  which  are  supposed  to  be  above  us.     We 

*kc  the  progress  we  might,  so  long  as  we  un- 

accept  debasing  standards  and  questionable  practices 

j  re  current  among  those  who  are  conventionally 

We  AhouU  be  willing  to  learn  from  all  quarters, 

he  general   question  of  pupil-teacher  training, 
experiments  of  various  kinds  and  in  schools 


and  colleges  of  various  grades  ;  let  there  be  an  open  field. 
The  one  essential  I  would  lay  down  is  that  the  institution 
which  has  charge  of  the  pupil  teacher,  either  in  the  preliminary 
or  the  subsequent  stage,  should  have  him  long  enough  to  be 
fairly  responsible  for  his  training  ;  a  four  years'  course  is  not  too 
lung,,  and  I  should  certainly  put  down  three  in  one  institution 
as  an  irreducible  minimum  for  effective  influence. 

G.  A.  Christian, 
Principal,  Battcrsea  P.  T.  School. 


The  Value  of  Drawing. 

As  a  teacher  of  drawing,  may  I  emphasise  by  a  few  words  the 
finding  of  the  Berne  Congress  with  regard  to  this  matter,  as 
reported  in  your  issue  for  November  last.  M  That  drawing  should 
be  to  the  child  a  means  of  impression  and  expression  of  its  own 
thought,  and  therefore  have  a  place  throughout  the  -whole  school 
eurticnltem***  Now,  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  large  number  of 
schools,  and  I  have  often  thought  it  is  because  educationists  as 
a  whole  fail  to  realise  how  valuable  an  auxiliary  the  child1! 
powers  of  drawing  might  be  in  advancing  one  of  the  great  aims 
of  education,  i.e.,  the  awakening  of  the  associative  faculty  to  the 
natural  relation  of  one  subject  to  another,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
too  little  encouragement  is  given  to  the  children's  illustrative 
abilities. 

The  Royal  Drawing  Society  has  taught  us  that  picture  making 
is  the  child's  own  art,  and  experience  has  shown  us  that  nothing 
is  more  enlightening  as  to  the  workings  of  the  child's  mind  and 
the  impression  we,  as  teachers,  have  made  thereon.  All  teachers 
know  how  valuable  this  self-revelation  is,  which  is  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  mere  mechanical  reproduction. 

Again,  the  demand  for  more  information  which  at  once  arises 
when  a  picture  is  to  be  made  should  be  enough  to  convince  ua 
we  are  following  the  lines  "of  least  resistance/*  and  that  we 
have  found  a  means  of  suggesung  correlation  of  study  within  the 
child's  own  sphere  of  activity,  Backgrounds  to  battles,  condi- 
tion of  houses*  aspect!  of  countries,  modes  of  living,  costumes, 
weapons  ;  these,  and  other  matters,  are  brought  to  the  school 
studio  for  discussion  by  the  eager  little  artists,  and  delightful 
sometimes  is  the  original  manner  in  which  they  are  handled. 
This  power  of  imagination,  and,  consequent K,  of  visualisation, 
is  common  in  childhood,  and  shows  us  how  objective  the  child's 
outlook  on  life  is  (a  fact  not  alwa)s  reckoned  with  enough),  and 
to  cultivate  this  power  is  to  preserve  to  all  teachers  the  quality 
they  most  prize  in  their  pupils. 

I  hope  that  the  finding  of  the  Berne  Congtes*  may  not  be 
overlooked,  and  that  we  may  see  an  increasing  demand  for,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  pictorial  means  of  expression  so  dear  to 
childhood. 

LiTTlCE  A.  MacMltnn, 

1,  Blom  field  Terrace, 

St.  Leonards -on-Sea. 


Transfer  of  Secondary  Schools  to  Local  Education 
Committee!. 

Can  any  reader  give  me  an  idea  of  the  general  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  consenting  to  the  transfer  of  a  secondary 
school,  working  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission,  to 
a  local  Education  Committee  ? 

Is  the  scheme  in  the  main  adhered  to,  the  governing  body 
alone  being  altered,  or  does  I  he  Board  of  Education  consent  to 
the  schools  being  handed  over  **  body,  soul,  ai*d  spirit  }* 

S.  J.  G. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    PEDAGOGICS    BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  School  World  Club. 

Book  for  Study, 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    By  R,  H*  Quick.    (Long- 
mans,  1902.)     35*  6d* 

Weekly  Divisions  of  the  Book. 


w«k 


1. 

11. 

II I, 


IV.  Sl  v. 
VI. 

m 


Chapters  L-I II. 

(incluHve)- 
Chapter*  IV*  and  V. 
Chapter*  VL-VHL 

(inclusiveX 
Chapter  IX.  and  X* 
Chapter  XL 
Chapters    XII,    and 

X1IL 


W«k    VI IL 


Chapters    XIV.   and 

xv\ 


r^r'xj; }  chapter: 


XII.     Chapter  XVI  t. 
XI1L    Chapter*    XVUI. 
and  XIX. 
XIV*    Chapter!  XX*  and 

XXL 
XV.    Chapter      XXIL 
and  Appendix* 

Comments  and  Questions  on  the  reading  of  Weeks  XIV,  and 
XV*  to  be  sent  to  lie  Editors  on  or  before  May  lSih, 

Selected  Comments  on  Chapters  XVII. -XIX* 

(Inclusive,) 

CHAPTER  XVII.  SecLion^  ■'  The very  first  time  that  I  found 
myself  before  thirty  or  forty  boys  1  felt  thoroughly  at  home  .  .  , 
J  was  inexpressibly  happy"  Surely  this  experience  of  Froebefs 
has  not  often  been  matched  |  It  seems  10  roe  unique  and  proof 
enough  that  Froebel  was  born  a  scholastic  genius ,  though  his 
biography  shows  that  he  took  some  years  to  discover  the  fact  for 
himself.  In  the  case  of  mosL  schoolmasters— even  school- 
masters eventually  highly  successful— I  fancy  the  experience 
would  read ;  li  The  very  first  time  that  I  found  myself  before 
thirty  or  forty  boys  I  felt  thoroughly  at  sea  ...  I  was 
highly  apprehensive  and  inexpressibly  miserable.  "— E,  WVLMRR 
Jonis, 

Section  24*  FroeittPs  insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
pupifs  u  self -activity"  As  I  have  remarked  in  commenting 
upon  (he  work  of  educational  reformers,  dealt  with  in  earlier 
chapters  of  our  book,  a  study  of  the  history  of  educational  effort 
reveais  convincingly  that  all  our  modern  reforms  have  been 
evolved  slowly ;  they  are  not  the  sudden  discoveries  of  modern 
educationists,  but  rather  the  inflorescences  which  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  seeds  planted— and  often  watered  with  tears— by 
scholastic  pioneers.  We  ought,  it  seems  10  me,  humbly  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness,  and  while  benefiting  by  (be 
work  of  our  forbears,  strive  to  do  our  share  of  the  planting  for 
future  generations* — T,  Ellis. 

Section  3a  "  Alt  methods  shall  have  a  siientijic  foundation* 
i',*,,  they  shall  be  based  on  the  laws  of  the  mindy  or  shall  hai*e 
teen  tested  by  those  laws.^  Quick  completes  his  summary  of  the 
requirements  of  the1  "new  education,"  largely  the  outcome  of 
Froebel's  efforts,  with  this  statement.  Unless  the  need  for  a 
scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  is  recognised  there 
is  tittle  hope  of  progress.  In  contemplating  the  altitude  of 
many  public  schoolmasters  towards  educational  reform,  I  am 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  nineteenth  century  conflict  between 
science  and  religion*  So  long  as  the  clergy  failed  to  realise  that 
science  represents  fact  and  truth,  and  that  unless  their  teachings 
were  in  consonance  with  scientific  realities  there  was  Hi  tie  hype 
of  their  retaining  the  confidence  of  their  followers,  so  long  the 
conflict  between  religion  and  science  raged.  Similarly,  unless 
public  schoolmasters  learn  to  relinquish  their  medieval  ideal* 
and  to  reaJJse  that  education  to-day  must  be  based  upon  scientific 
principles,    they    will    soon    be    discredited    universally,—  R* 


The  Kindergarten*  The  idea  of  the  kindergi 
pears  delightful,  but  in  practice  I  consider  it  a  faik 
less  successful  than  ordinary  preparatory  schoo 
own  school  I  have  always  found  children  who 
kindergarten  classes  previously  the  most  restles 
across,  and  it  takes  a  few  terras  to  teach  then 
even  on  the  simplest  kinds  of  work.  I  have 
organised  play  is  good  for  a  child  in  the  nurser> 
in  any  kind  of  school,  A  child  should  at  the  ou 
distinguish  between  work  and  play,  since  nne  rei 
appreciative  of  the  other,  and  until  he  is  able  t 
ti  net  ion  he  should  not  enter  a  schoolroom,  Th 
interest  a  pupil  all  true  teachers  will  agree,  bu 
should  be  interesting  is  impossible.  There  is  tj 
routine  of  daily  labour  throughout  the  whole  of 
vital  necessity  in  their  after  life  that  boys  and  gii 
themselves  to  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  in  yc 
teachers  came  to  the  same  conclusion  long  ag< 
Jones* 

Chapter  XVIIL  Section  20.  If  Jacotot  c 
modern  movement  to  place  the  teaching  of  the 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  he  would  realise  that  hi 
not  been  in  vain*  There  is  every  prospect,  I 
adoption  of  the  plan  popular  with  "  reform  TT  tea 
languages  in  the  teaching  of  English  itself  will  * 
rather  than  the  exception.  —  II.  Mowatt, 

Chapter  XIX.  Section  18.  Quick's  estim 
of  Greek  in  the  education  of  pupils  in  second* 
peculiar  interest  just  now*  Certainly  it  Uxks  9 
Cambridge  vote  is  not  final  and  that  compulsor 
liminary  examinations  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  tt 

GotTGH* 

Spencer  and  the  advocacy  of  sdentific  methods 
Quick,  while  recognising  the  importance  of  Spe 
education,  seems  to  me  a  little  unsympathetic  to 
is  the  more  surprising,  because  Quick  is  ready  ti 
much  Pestaloazi  and  Froebel  gained  by  their  si 
and  the  adoption  of  its  principles,  in  their  educa 
I  think,  however,  that,  if  Quick  could  have  wito 
lent  results  which  have  followed  the  tntroduc 
mental  science- teaching  into  our  schools,  he  w. 
much  more  enthusiastic  over  Spencer's  work. — 1 
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.  in  tddraaatag  the  North  of  Rngluid  Tench*™,  said,  "In 
T  ft  W^iiioJiiM  in  iint  b^  nuiaV  NUT  with  DEFINITIONS 
IE*.     An  inwg«  iltonld  nevnj  heemptoyed  WHEN  THE 

IF  nan  tie  ft  > 

ER  Of  SIR  R.  MANWOODS  SCHOOL:  LATE  HEAD  OF 
H  SIDE,  S  OLAVES  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL;  AND 
PAL  OF  BATTERSEA  PUPIL  TEACHER  CENTRE, 

6th  March,  1905. 
t<— On  th«  occasion  of  your  recent  visit  to  Sandwich  I 
i»i#rC  both  of  teeing  and  obtaining  some  of  the  sets 
lilted  by  your  firm.  There  can  be  no  question  ai  to 
ce  of  the  photographs  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
lv  haw  been  selected*  From  personal  ejeperknee  in 
in  two  of  the  sett.  I  can  lay  that  the  views  give 
Ustic  representation  of  them  I  have  ever  teen.  Thetr 
valu*  's  alio  indisputable,  from  the  vividness  of 
and  systematic  arrangement, 

■n  the  pos  less  ion  of  the  views  as  a  valuable  addition 
of  educational  apparatus. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

iSlgned)  HAROLD  R.  RYLEY,  M.A." 
I  in.  tin't  hnin*'h  e/ewr  work,  kinrlU  i+ntl  u$  a  pmt*m?d 
wMms. 


ERWOOD   &   UNDERWOOD, 

ON    STREET,     REGENT    STREET,    LONDON.    W. 


HOOL  BOTANY 

»  prepared  foi  use  In  Primary  and  Swnnrtary  Schools 

tions  of  Specimens  of  Various 
i  and  other  Botanical  Objects. 


itlenftori  lo  s  Specially  Prepared  Porous 
ring  and  Preserving  Botanical  Specimen*.    It 
ng  Pap*rT  in  .thai  ti  !■  mveh  more 
iiiittimt-  i-  trr*  tuna  SttJ  subslimre*  I 
lltaBat**  ralnnr  i»f  the  plants     lr  J i : ■ . -  r ■  1  - ■   r  h , ,   ..ii  nniuue 
eajn-  minoit  blutthi^  \*\ 

/w0  fwficvfatf  sad  prteu  o/abovt )  fimtfrt*. 

\LLENKAMP&CO.,L= 

|u  Street  Fin§bary  Square,  LONDON,  EM. 


RDBENS'  LINEAR  THERMOPILE 

With    20    iron -cons  tan  tan    couples.      Very    small 
thermal  capacity.    Constancy  of  zero*     Very  suit- 
able for  demonstration  purposes. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  our  new 

PHYSICAL    CATALOGUE,    PART    2? 

It   will  be  sent  post  free  to  Readers  of  this  Journal  on 
receipt  of  application, 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 

Maker*    ot    tatmttlta    \ti*ATwe&*»v*>, 
Sardinia     atr»fct,.ljott^o^,    ^»*  *C* 


Vlll. 
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A   NEW   SERIES. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SGHOOI 

General  Editor  :   J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 
The  Special  Features  of  this  Series  include  the  following:— 

(1)  The  vol  times  are  graduated  in  difficulty  with  special  reference  to  the  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  teaching  of  th< 

Englifh  language  and  literature. 

(2)  The  text  of  each  hook  contains  sufficient  for  one  tenn'H  work. 

(3)  The  texts  are  not  elaborately  annotated,  but  are  provided  with  snch  Introductions  and  Notes  as  may  help  to  an  intelligent 

appreciation  of  the  text.    In  the  choice  of  matter  for  note*  it  is  recognised  that  the  pupil  wants  such  knowledge  as  grown  uj 
readers  also  want  for  the  enjoyment  of  literature— not  philological  learning. 

(4)  A  full  Glotsary  of  words  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  pupils  of  the  age  tor  which  the  book  is  intended,  and  not  merely  of  rare  01 

obsolete  words. 
(.*>)   A  aet  of  Question*,  carefully  chosen  so  aa  to  direct  the  study  of  the  book  upon  right  lines  aid  discourage  cramming  of  uneeaentta 

facta. 
(0)    Suggested  subjects  for  Short  Euays. 
(7)    Helps  to  further  §tudy.    A  short  list  of  books,  with  explanation  of  the  way  in  which,  or  purpose  for  which,  they  are  to  be  used. 

The  following  Books  will.be  issued   immediately:  — 

8ECOND  YEAR  (Contd). 


FIB8T  YEAR  (12-13). 

BALLJLDB  OLD  AND  NEW.     Part  I.     Selected  and  Edited 

by  B.  B.  CoTTKRiLL,  M.A.    Is. 
BALLADS  OLD  AND  NEW.    Part  II.    By  the  same.    1m. 

THB  TALB  OF  TBOY,  He-told  In  English  by  Aubrey 
Stewart.    Edited  by  T.  S.  Pkppin,  M.A 

THB  HEROES  OF  ABOARD.    By  A.  and  E.  Keary.    Adapted 
and  Edited  by  M.  R.  Earls. 

TALES  FBOM  BPENBER.    Edited  by  Sophia  H.  MacLehohe. 

8ECOND   YEAR  (13-14). 

LOMOFBLLOW'B  SHORTER  POElks.    Selected  and  Edited 

by  H.  B.  Cottkrill,  M.A    Is. 
SCOTT'S    THE    TALISMAN.     Abridged   and  Edited   by   F. 

Johkbon. 

SCOTT'S  IYANHOE.    Abridged  and  Edited  by  F.  Johkbon. 


BOOK   OF  GOLDEN   DEEDS.     By  CHAauvrm  JL 

Abridged  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Watro*. 

SOUTHEY'S    LIFE  OF  NELSON.    Edited  by  a  H 

M.A,  Clifton  Collet. 

THIRD  YEAR  (14-15). 

SHAKESPEARE.    Select  Scenes  and  Passage 

the  EnaJlUh  Historical  Plays.    Edited  by  CU 
M.A. 
MAOAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  ADDISON.     Edited  I 
Winch,  M.A. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (15-16). 
ESSAYS  FROM  ADDISON.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowus 
MAOAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON   SIR  W.  TEMPI 

by  G.  A  Twkntyman,  M.A. 


MACMILLAN   AND    CO.,   LIMITED,    St.    Martin's    Street,  London,  W.C. 


UL 


Now  Ready.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  750  pp.,  price  2s.  6d., 
free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


FOE    THE    YEAE    1905, 

CONTAINING 

All  Information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of 
the  College,  Lists  of  Officers,  Examin'  *s,  and  Members, 
the  Regulations  of  the  various  Examinations,  ftc, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers  :— 

1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diploma**,  Midsummer,  1904. 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1904. 
8.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1904. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1904. 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March,  1904. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1904. 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  . .  Midsummer,  1904. 

8.  Do.  do.  . .  ChriHtmaa,  1904. 
•»•  Nos.  3,  4.  5,  and  6  may  be  had  *<»i»arately,  price,  five  by  post,  7d.  each 

set.    Nos.  7  and  3,  price,  free  by  p»wt,  4d.  each  set. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 


TjOJSTJDOISTz 

FRAKCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  Street,  London.lE.C. 


THE  SCHOOL  WOIfl 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERT/SEMEN) 

Page        JB 

Hall  Page,  or  Column         1 

Quarter  Page,  or  Hall  Column         ...      1 
One  Eigbtb  Page,  or  Quarter  Column  ...     fl 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.    Terms  for  Serial 
Insertions  on  Application. 

The  SCHOOL  WORLD  will  in  futt 
published  on  the  first  day  of  each  n 
Advertisements  should  reach  the  Advertta 
Department  of  the  Magazine  by  the  ft 
the  month  prior. 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage, 
8s.  per  annum. 

MACMILLAN     AND     CO.,     LIMITE 
St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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IX. 


.DS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

•IttERS,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPTICIANS. 


HENCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  &  RENDALL'S, 


ratus, 


I  witi»  BttliH.i  i  he  ElctiU-lc  <ii  Umr  TJ^lrt, 


i<4&  frr-r.t  mi<l  adjusLiW*  la  bin  fur  lit)  I 
Jet, 

iplete,  In  Carrying  Cose       ■        £8. 
graphic.  Price  i-t^L.  on  fcpiiltcatLiHi, 

lercial    Street,    LEEDS. 

MARBLE    REDUCED 

TO     QUICKLIME     IN 

10  MINUTES 

NEW    BLAST  BUNSErt    BUR* 
HER  AMD  MIDGET  FURKACE. 

preieiu  prides 

<G    run! 

I  be  '"ii- piioi 

wiiti  an  oto 
Inn    the    heat    derived    u 
iim?r>  i*.  git^it,  and   a  ouiijbt-i   of 
|inicrt>Un£     »?\|>erimenu 
performed     with      iliem.     wjjfcn 
heve    only    been    posaiMe    Ha  fun; 
■y  eyijen^ivc  furnace*. 
IIV  *r*  ike  SOLE  HIKERS, 

and  burnea  i^  very 

/STER,    SIVtfTH    &    CO, 
BET,   FiNSBURY    PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 

nporters  of  every  description  of  Scientific 
Apparatus  Miid  Chemicals. 
FITTED    AND    FURNISHED   THROUGHOUT. 

'•■(*,   Is.     ><,atU  io 
'.Vjfta  anfl  LabtiTLttt' 


C  APPARATUS  and  EQUIPMENT  AGENCY, 

ibtirgti    Street,    Regent's    Park, 
London,    N.W., 

tent  a.ui   Km. 
...ir.»t<n  found  by   ■ 

jL-tlcly 
JcuUtl-e    from    the    Secretary. 


NOW    READY.      The    MAT    IlSUfi    of 

SCHOOL: 

A  Monthly   Record  of  Educational  Th  :-,'«m. 

Edited   by    R.   B.    LAT1IMER,    M,A. 

DEMY    4  to.       SIXPENCE     NET, 


PRACTICE  AND  PRECEPT: 

THE  ASSISTANT  MASTER.     Has  He  a  Future?    IY.    By 

PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    AMD    PUBLIC    MONEY,      By    AS 

KTAJ'.Y. 

EDUCATION  DAY  BY  DAY. 

THE  TEACHERS*  FORUM  i  The  Teaching  of  elementary 

Statics-     By  I*.  S*  mm  i.  SI- A, 

OUR  LEADERS.    XVII.  Prof.  William  James. 

TO  PUT  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  ON  A  PROPER 

BASIS.     Bj 
EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND,    V.    Endowments,    By  John 

(Ji.ailkk.  31. A,,  Aberdeen  Unh 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  GARDENS,     Oy  J.  C.  Msdd. 

COMMON  ROOM  PAPERS.  I.  With  the  Cadets,  II.  The 
Cane, 

THE  DEARTH  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.     By  II.  PnAK*rt  h> 

THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  WRITER.    Dr.  Duke's  ■  Health  at 

School," 

THE   ABBE  OALIANl  ON  EDUCATION.     By  Ukbaumsk 

II j*<jS,  U)iiv«jr^1,y  Collegi 

ANGLO-GERMAN   RELATIONS.     Hv      1    A.  Owl 
DIALOGUES  ON  EDUCATION.    The  Teaching  of  History. 

HOW  THe' ACT  WORKS.    Warwickshire. 
REYIEW  :  English  Men  of  Letters- Stpxey  Smith. 
MINOR  NOTICES. 
BOOKS  RECEIVED 


JOHN     MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W. 


Scientific  and  Educational  Books 

NEW   AND   SECOND   HAND 

im--  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
HAND School,  Classical,  Mechanic^,  ELEMEN- 
TARY and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED   PRICE. 

Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Foreign  Books. 

KEYS    AND    TRANSLATIONS. 


J.   POOLE   &   CO.* 

BS4X 

104,  CHARING  CR055  ROAD,  LONDON,  WX. 

iPnn,  BOLTWAXiL  WfBW  I',  STRAND). 

tgT  !«r  ineoriw  iff"*  ion,     "*1 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Rallied,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
Unirerefty  of  Cambridge* 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONS  U£"  OOVPANT,  Stati^ui*    Haii.   Lo; 
WU&  30  Original  UluaLratJoiu.    Price  2».  ifcL 

The    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH, 

&  Quid*  to  lbs  Pranatlon  and  Central  of  Denial  Dtieu«». 

By  BL  DHK190N  PEDLEY,  L.D.S.EnR..  P.R.as.lWUv, 

Cental  Surgeon  to  the  Evolina  tlttapft&l,  5orjlk»*rk. 

BY    THE   ESAWL  AfTEBRA- 

The    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S     TEETH. 

'IIUDtirmted. 
BBOQ  a  CO.,  fcgtf  *n4  »1,  Regmit  i>lt«il,  Lomluii,  W. 


X. 
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MR.   TRUMAN'S 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

6,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


i  nm:   " IVim 


l>l*|>hoh<<  Vo.li. 


A.     EMPLOYMENT   DEPARTMENT. 

Ht,  TRUMAN  Introduces:  (1)  University.  Trained,  and 
other  qualified  English  and   Foreign   Lady   Teachers  to 

rirnte  EW I-  (Girls' and  Boys');  (ft)  English 

Foreign  Governesses  to  private  families;  and  (3)  Lady 
Matrons  and  Housekeeper  Schools, 

No  charge   is  mrido    to    Principuli,   and    the    term*   to 
Teachers  and  other  ladies  seeking  appointments  are  re* 
able,  no    charge   being    made    unless    an    engagement    be 
secured  through  this  Agency. 

B.    SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.   TRUMAN    undertakes    the    negotiation   of    School 
Transfers    and    Partnerships.      No    charge    is    mad- 
Furohaeers, 

C.     PUPILS'   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  THt  J  MAN  has  organised  a  Rpeeial  department  for  the 
Introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other  Educational 
KstabHshaiout';.     No  charge  for  regUtnit 


fiajptiisUQW  mitruated  U»  Mr.  Turn  ia  will  reoeivn  hi*  prompt  and 
unt Ion,  every  sffivrt  twin*  mule  to  tsve  cUsnu  a*  much  iltce 

"iihk  a*  ptm 


Prwptchoi,  Reference,  and  Full  ratlicitlars  mil  be 
forwarded  on  application. 


SCHOOL    PENS. 


CARNECIE 


EDUCATIONAL.     PEN 

■y**  D    MLfHM    POIHTS). 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  In  School*. 


MACNIVEN    &    CAMERON,    Ltd., 

Wavntley  Woric*.  i  ,-<■**;  mil  Rihmimiham. 


THE   HO 

FOK 

Xaboratory? 

jfittin 

AND 

Scientific 
Sustain 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  C( 
144,  EDMUND  ST,,  BIRMINI 
179,  6T.  BRUNSWICK  ST., 

tnm*  „,„„„  ^•ggggwgggp 


C 


All    Other    Air 
Pumps    Superseded. 


RYK' 


THE 

"GE 

(Fleuss  Patent) 

Vacuum  Pu 


Results  hitherto  only  possib 
with  mercury  pumps  are  rcadi 
obtainable  by  the  "Geryk."  Uv 
in  all  the  principal  Technic 
Schools.  By  far  more  rapid 
any  other  Vacuum   Pump 


Price  from 
£4  5e« 


a 


Write    fo 

List  r. 9 


pulsometet  engineering  &XZ 

Hint  €lms  Irvnwera*.  l£ea 6  i T\ 3 . 


•iiuiov,  LM„  Oxford  Hon**,  M»\,  Or*  a  l  Ttteh fluid  Street,  Gtford  »tnv*.  W 


SPECIAL    MATHEMATICAL    NUMBER. 


THE 


School  Worl 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


u  VII.,  No.  78,] 


JUNE,    1905. 


r  Sixpence  Monthly. 

Lykarlv   Volumr  7s.  6*L  Nrr. 


CONTENTS. 

RKATJCAL   TABLES.     By  Prof.  GEORGE  A.  GIBBON,  M,A„  LL,!>. 
WORK   IN   ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS.    By  W  LARDT,  U  \  .  B.S* 

MATIGS   ODDER  THE  KBW  ARMY   REGULATIONS.     By  A    E    HKOOM  FIELD.  BJL 
EUCLID?     By  A+  CLEMENT  JONES,  M.A.,  PhD, 
RA    AS   GENERALISED   ARITHMETIC,     By  J.   M.  CHILD,  BA 

u  MATHEMATICS,     By  R.  WYKE   BAYLISS,  R-A. 
MENT   FOR  THE   TEACHING  OF   PRACTICAL   MATHEMATICS.     By  G    H    W 
CACHING  OF    HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.    By  F.  KETTLE,  ft. A. 
TIOH   III  THE  CROWN   COLONIES 

1  TENHAM   LADIES*  COLLEGE— NEW   SCIENCE    WING      (Illustrated,] 
LSORY    MANUAL  TRAINING.     By  CARL  HEATH 
KRH    SALARIES   IN   LONDON    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Y  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

OF   INTEREST.    General;  Scott U h ?   Irish;  Welsh 
IB    OF    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOORS    AND    APPARATUS 

iPONDENCE  i 

be  Heurlalic   Method  of  Teaching  Science.     By  W,   MAYHOWE  fIFLLKR,  K  s, 

he    U««   of  Graphs.     By  C    FL   BLOM FIELD,  M.A„  B 

rODY   OF   PEDAGOGICS   BY  CORRESPONDENCE      . 


Eantton 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.t    Umitki. 

NEW   YORK;     THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 
■90S 
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THOMAS    NELSON    &    SON 

THE  MEW  METHOD  OF  TMCHIM6  MODERN   UNtUAtES. 

THE  confessed  excellence  of  commercial  education   in  Germany  \*  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  mode 
methods  of  instruction.     Especially  is  this  the  oaae  in  the  teaching  uf  modem  languages, 
will  find  in  the  following  books  of  il  Nelson's  School  AJfD  CoiXKQK  Sf.ries  n  manuals  which  not 
nods  most  approved  i  yf  but  which  are  in  mat)  ti  In  advance  of  any  text  book*  hitherto  poll 

thread     Thi  otelhod  adopted  I 

Conversational,  ai  volte  LDguage. 

L     Systematic,  keeping  meaning  of  words* 

Concrete,  being  based  throughout  on  objects,,  pictures  and  action*. 
To  facilitate  class  teaching  and  revis&l  work;  the  u  each  book  are  issued  separately  In  the  lurm  \ 

large  Wall  Sheets, 


Elementary  Object  Lessons  in 
French  (Book  D.  By  Aux  Chan, 
ior  French  Master,  Royal 
High  School,  Edinburgh  ;  tfxruniner 
in  French  and  German  for  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Poet  8vo, 
doth.  With  manv  Illiisti., 
Pi  La  6d 

Object  Lessons  in  French  (Book 

II.)      By  Aim*     0»4»,    MA.       Poil 

!■.       With    many    Illustra- 
te I. 

>.r  iotnewhal  mum 

lUQMl!  [1(11*, 


Advanced   Course 
Object   Lessons  in  French. 

B¥   ALEC   GRAN,   M.A. 
With  Vocabulary,      Fully  illustrate  d 
m,  price  l«,  Gd* 


Elementary  Object 
German 4  Book  I. 
(ion  of  l*  Klementary  < 
in  French."  By  J.  J." 
'  reman 


Thin  votiimr  trumpt 
Grainm 


t  ii  lio|M  lt  tiny  ba  found  both 


Object      Lessons      in 
(Book  II. 

In  Fp 

J.J.  Turn 
With  umny  III 

Nelson's  First  German 

Kdited    by    J.    J. 

Post  8vot  cloth.     Price  i 


Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  School  Series  and  of  Modern 
Language    Object    Lesson    Sheets    post    free    on    application* 


THOMAS  KELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36,  Paternoster  Raw,  Loudon,  E.G. ;  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  & 


Now  Ready. 


Grown  4to. 


Price  3  6  net. 


Illustrate 


A    HANDBOOK    OF 

FREE-STANDING  GYMNASTI 

(Incorporating  the  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education), 
FOR   TEACHERS   IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS   AND    KINDERGAR' 
By     E.      ADAIR       ROBERTS. 

ADOPTED  JJY 

The  Ling  Association  of  Trained  Teachers  of  Swedish  Gymnastics. 


**  Written  to  furnish  the  elementary  teachers  with  a  serins  of  complete  lessons  on  the  lines  of  the  cour- 
«xerelses  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education*  and  also  to  furnish  students  with  a  text  Look  to  supplement 
iimtr  uttion,"— of  EAKER. 


'♦It  in  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  fir*L  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  providing  the  elein-n 
with  a  series  of  complete  lesson b  on  the  lines  of  the  model  course  of  physical  exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
whilst  the  second  is  intended  to  furnish  students  in  training  with  a  text  book  that  shall  be  a  thaorel 

practical  Instruction  their  studio*  embrace.      The  volume  is  provided  with  numerous  illuatrai 
diagrams^— GL-i SQOW  HERALD. 


AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


PRICE    36    NET. 


SHERRATT  &  HUGHES,  65,  Long  Acre,  London.    And  at  Main 
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MPOBTAUT    NOTICE. 

NOW    READY.         No.    1.         Price:    Sixpence    Net. 

he  University  Review. 

An  Inter-Universities  Magazine  of  Wide  Academic  and  General  Interest, 


PRINCIPAL    CONTENTS. 


e  University  Movement. 

_ht  Hon.  James  Bkyob,  M.P. 

versities  and  Examinations* 

lessor  Arthur  Schuster,  F.B.S. 

kespeare  and  Stoicism. 

E.  A,  Sonnenscheix,  M.A. 

oreign  University  News. 


Questions  for  Discussion.     Part  1. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.E.S, 

Malaria  and  a   Moral  (Illustrated), 

Professor  Ronald  Ross,  FJi.S, 

The  Education  of  the  Citizen. 

Professor  Chubton  Collins,  if, A, 


and   Notes  from  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  viz.  ; — 


Vberdeen. 

Jirmingham. 

Cambridge. 

Dublin* 

Durham,  Newcastle. 

idinburgh. 


Glasgow. 
Ireland,  Royal 

University* 
Leeds. 
Liverpool. 
London, 


Manchester. 

Oxford. 

St  Andrews, 

Wales, 


University  Colleges:— 
Bristol.  [         Reading,  |         Sheffield. 

neral  University  News. 

ws:— Sociological  Society  Papers.       t,  a.  Mabb,  M.A. 

SOME     RECENT    PUBLICATIONS, 


i 


"The  JUNE  Number  will  contain   the  following   Articles. 


iversity  Settlements. 

Hion  Barrett. 

estions  for  Discussion,      Part  II. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.Ei.S. 

ie    Possibilities    of    Popular 
Progress.    J.  a.  hoi^on,  m.a. 


The    Free    Churches    and    the 
Universities. 

Professor  .Tames  Hope  Moulton,  1U>. 

The  Study  of  Local  History. 

Ramsay  Muir.  M.A. 


'ersity  News  from  Correspondents  at  Home  and  Abroad* 


OY  JUNE  5.         PRICE  B±  NET.  TO  BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  ALU  BOOKSELLERS. 

H  ERR  ATT    &    HUGHES,    65,   Long   Acre,    London.      And    at    Manchester, 
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MODERN    LANGUAGES    HOLIDAY 
COURSES,    1903. 

Organised    by    the    Teach  era'    Guild. 

TOURS  AND  HONFLEUR, 

FRENCH; 

NEUWIED  (on  Rhine); 

GERMAN  ; 

SANTANDER; 

SPANISH. 

COMMENCE    EARLY    IN    AUGUST. 

Short  Preliminary  Programme  gratia.  Handbook,  giving 
fuller  part teuhu-s  of  the  Courses,  price  6Ad#,  post  free,  from 
the  Office  of  the  Guild,  74,  Gower  Street,  Loudon,  W.C. 

See  also  *'  Modern  Language  Teach injrh"  April,  1005*  pp*  7°-61* 

h '  A  l  li  a  xcm    Fh  a  h^a  i&e.  " 
FRENCH    HOLIDAY    COURSES   by    the    Sea-side, 
■     it  Vu.LRKvji.i.ie,  niiarTrouvUle  (NoiiMASfDV).     Aug.,  lL?GJk— 7th  year- 
General  Preparation.  Special  Preparation  forth*  Lend.  ©. A.,  1905, 

Syllabus  posit  free  on  application  to  Prot  L,  Ba&Calf ,  Caen*     Author 
of  ^Frononeiatton  Franc/Abu*,"  "  Le^endes  Nonusndes,"  Ac. 

THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
Tai/jar-th  Road.  W«st  Kensington,  London,  W. 
CRecoguiaed  by  the  Board  of  Education  aa  a  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers,) 
Chairman  a/  tk*  Ctrmmittu— Sir  W.  Mather. 
TrtaitLTtr—  Mr-  C.  O.  Morncnoiut,  M.A* 
5screfop>— Jflrr  Ahtbur  O.  Symonhs,  If. A, 
R  A I  NINO  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS*  Principal—  Miss  E.  La  whence. 
INDKRGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.     Hmid  Mittrev— Hits  A.  YklLajmo. 
Student*   are  trained    for  the  Examination*  of  the  National  Froebel 
Tjn  ion.  and  for  the  University  of  Cam  bridge  Teachers'  Examination .  and 
Special  Classes  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations* 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Woman  Students  who 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examination** 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and  the 
Scholarship!  can  he  obtained  from  the  Principal* 


CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

A    TRAINING   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  year's  professional  training 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Course  Includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Teach  era  Diploma, 
the  Cambridge  Teacher  a  Certillcate,  and  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the 
University  of  London. 

For  instruction  in  the  Th<<cry  and  History  of  Education,  the  Student* 
attend  the  Lecture*  of  the  Cniwrsily  Hwlvr  in  Education,  The 
Practical  work  to  Tenchinur  in  Sehooin  and  demonstration  1e.-i.iona,  ftc,  is 
under  the  supervision  o!  the  Principal  and  SUIT  of  the  Hall.  Particulars 
as  to  qualifications  for  adraiPKio.it.  Schmarships1  Ac,  may  Is*  oblained  by 
application  to  the  Principal,  Miss  Macke!«zik.S*itu,  Caw  we  It  Hall, 
Oxford,  or  the  Hon,  Sec,  IVJi*s  HjnuiAEicr  Bernard,  Birch y  Hill, 
Sway,  Hants. 

TJH1YERSITT  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
are  organised  Tor  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate Aris  Intermediate  Science,  In  Untied  late  Divinity  fll.D.)  and 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  Lite  University  of  London,  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers*  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  <1S  13a,  par 
session.     Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  En  ki  nee  ring,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  to  become 
Architects  and  Survey ors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  iu  the  West  of  England  which  pro^ 
vides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula* 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  la  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor* 

Fbt •  ftitt  Ju/oT-metiou  «e  ProspectuB.  whlcb  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
appUemtioB,      JAMES  BAFTMR,  Registrar  and  Secretary* 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     LA 


I>JVY     AND     EVENING    C1UJL1 

UNIVERSITY    OF   LOU  DON. —Complete    Courses    of   I 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degreea- 
BCIEtfCE  GLASS  US  In  every  Branch  .with  Practical  Work. 

Laboratories  f-u-  Chemistry,  Ex  peri  menu  I  Physics,  Bi 

and  Botany),  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy, 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography* 

(Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic,  Faychok 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  It 

Durcli,  English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chen 

Bloti^y  and  Ptactical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and   Evening), -Drawing,  Faint! 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &e_ 
CIVIL  8  BR  VICE*- Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  C 
PntptetHM  Fret,    Calendar  3d.  (by  pott  3d.  }  on  application  U 

HATCHELOR      TRAINING       C( 

A-'  FOR   TEACHERS, 

Camherwell    Ghove,    S.E. 
Principals  Hiss  Rioo. 
MUtrw  o/AtaAed-Mtas  Caiu-a*rTEJL 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers* 
Provides  a  practical    course  of  professional    training   ft 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  t 
HATCH ELO It  f+30  pupils)  and  other  anhoola 
STUDENTS     PREPARED    FOR     THE    CAMBRIDGE 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPI 
PREK  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  G 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Eaami 

National  Froebel  Union.      Aire 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lund.  H*A. 
Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees  :  £IS  to  £80  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE,      Term*  u: 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachera 
Class  Siuging. 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR   1 

(University  of  London), 
YORK    PLACE,    BAKER    STREET 


A  Reld  Scholarship  in  Arts,  annual  value  £91  10s.  lirs 
second  and  third  years,  uml  an  Aroott  Scholarship  in  i 
value  £4*»  both  tenable  fqr  three  years,  will  he  awarded  on 
an  Examination  to  be  held  at  the  College  on  June  SJSth  and 
For  further  information  apply  to  Tuts  Puts ctfiL. 
Detriment  for  Professional  Training  En  Teaching^ 
rtttidenta  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  Octobers 
Two  Scholarships,  tNtch  of  the  value  or  £10,  will   be  at 
Course  of  Secondary  Training  bent  inning  In  October,  li»05. 

Application*  eh  on  Ed  reach  the  Head  of  the  Training  T 
1ft  ter  than  July  7th,  1&05. 

THE    CARNEGIE    DUNFERMLINE 


COLLEGE   OP   HYGIENE   AND    PHYSICAL  TU 


A  COLLEGE  for  I  he  Training  of  Teai ben  of  HYGIENE  a' 
TRAINING  will  be  OPENED  on  the  Bttli  Septum* 
thf?  nu spices  of  On:  Cnrnegie  Dunfermline  Trust, 

The  course  of  study  will  extend  over  two  jenrsT  sit 
Hygiene  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Educational  and  lt<-me<J 
on  the  SWedjaq  iystflal,  ^anie*,  Swimming,  Dancing,  &(^( 

A  Uwidenc*  for  W(ilnf*il  Students  will  be  opened  at  the  * 
the  superintendence  of  MUi  K.  Ai>air  Rorjsrtm. 

A  dpecitdly  qnalilkd  MpiUcaI  Hftii  will  demote  l^»  ^h'- 
work  Eif  the  College. 

Tenns.  for  Kesidi-iKe  and  Tuition,  £MJ  per  annum. 

For  particular  apply  to  tlie  Principal,  Mi  as  O&ktok,  Ph 
College,  OLUifermline,  Gotland. 

TJNIVEBSITY  COLLEGE   OF   NORTH  WAL 

atituent  College  of  the  University  or  Wales),  D. 
the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachera.  1'rofrsnor  of  K 
Oa£KNr  B.A.(Lo»d.>,  aHMiht#<l  by  Mit*  A,  N.  Joiishtok,  M. 
Mv  Kit:.  MLA. 

Preparation  is  oflered  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  of  the 
Wains  ami  for  the  Oainhrid^e  Diploma  < Theoretical  t 
Fndliti^s  for  Practical  Training  ur«  provided  at  the  iwo  < 
in  Banntir,  A  Preparatory  Scbonl  and  Kinder^ri'-n 
etitahllhlicd  In  connection  wilh  and  under  the  control  of  tl 
and  courses  in  preparation  for  the  Certificates*  of  the  Ni 
Union  have  been  arranired. 

Full  partkulars  of  the  Couraea,  Fees,  Scholarships,  4c, 
application  to  the  Registrar. 
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CVERSITY    OP    LONDON. 

Goldsmiths'  College,  New  Cross. 


TMENT    FOR   THE    TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS, 


the  iiMnihjt  of  the  nbovo  Department  in  th»*  Utter  part  of 

Teachers  (Mfn  and  Women)  uf  the  various  ial 
lirS<!  he*  will  shortly  be  appointed, 

e  includes  bath  General  Kduratmri  and  Professional  Iustruc* 

Ly  of  the  tetufes  will  be  tM'twaen  £150  and  £250  a  year,  but 
eraalarn.m  may  U*  paid  iri  exceptional  cnaes. 
is  must  he  received  nut  later  than  Saturday,  June  ITth,  190V 
may  be  oLiiiiLiird  froui  the   Watden,   GoliUmitha'  College, 


OY     OP     SHEFFIELD. 

EDUCATION'    rOMMlTTKE* 
IA I N I  NO  COLLEO  E  FO  It  TB  AC  HE  KH. 
&LD  ED  tXC  ATI  OX  t  UMMITTEE  will  require  In   SEP- 
?  a  TUTOR  CM  A  LB)  for  the  NEW  TRAIN  ISO  COLLEGE 
Hi*  strong    Subject    should   be   Mathematics,   with 
i  Subsidiary  Subject,    .Salary T  £200  a  year,  non-resident, 
1  are  ■!■»  Invited  for  the  following  Posts,  which  will  be  open 
HER  5 EXT  J— 
TUTOR,  Resident,  £100, 
TUTOR,  Nuii-reauUnt.  £150, 
ed  lliat  one  of  the  Lady  Tutors  should  be  strong  in  Matlie* 
gje-nce,  and  Hie  other  in  French  and  English, 
pplic-atiou  may  bo  had  on  application  to 

JNO.  F.  MOSS,  Secretary. 
fflce,  Sheffield,  Ma 


: 


STRONG     COLLEGE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Al     TRAINING     DEPARTMENT, 

tea  applications  for  the  put  of  MI&TKE3&  of 
mi  LKCTUHER  in  EDUCATION.  Stipend  commencing  at 
mm  Applications,  with  one  net  of  testimonials,  must  be 
^^HtiKuei!  nal  later  than  Jtire*  a,  iuDG,  from  whom  full 
nay  be  obtained 

F.  H.  FBUEN,  Secretary, 

tCHANT    TAYLORS1    SCHOOL, 

CHARTERHOUSE    SQUARE,    E,C, 


TRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  for  Boys  under  14  years  of  ago 
ne    llt  l*0-'p»  *i11  b*  competed  for  on  JULY  a,  4,  and  A  nevt, 
iRY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  beheld  on  WE  ONES- 
kl  1.30  p.m.— For  particulara  apply  to  the  Secretary* 


XY    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 


Ian  tatMriejicad  and  'luly  .jiMim-l  HKAI>  MISTUKS3  for  a 
IFfDARY  SCHOOL  foi  Girls,     Commencing  Salary  £'%IQ  per 
Dg  uj  £230  in  three  year*.     Form  of  application  wdl  L 
if  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

J,  I.  Wll^ON,  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
►jtW  Road,  Batley. 


:ral  registry  for  teachers, 

t%  Csaven  Street,  Charikg  Cross,  W.C 
iTtltgrm^kk  Addrfu—"  PmastCAi  os,  London.") 
fitsJ  W  Miss  Louisa  Brough,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teacher*1 
«ly   Secretary  of  the   Women's   Education    Union,    Teacher  a' 
4  Registration  Society,  &c. 

it.fuCH  luppiies  University  Graduate*,  Trained  and  Certificated 
a  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &ct  as  well  as  English  and 
Msw*«ea  for  Private  Families. 
rfe  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  Is  effected. 


AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

SotfrrtAM  ptom  Street,  Bi*ooksbukv  Square,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  "  Eultatoreo,  London," 

v,  F.  TAYLOR,  M\A.{Caniab). 
Liberal  discount. 
t«rs   bavins  vacancies  on   their    staffs  and    Assistant- Masters 

uv  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Registrar, 
B*t   10  s.jil,  to  5  p.m. ;   Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.      Interview  > 
1  ihese  boors,  or  by  special  appointment. 


French  ,. 
Gei  mail  . 
B*  uiitic  Language* 


Litmmire,  , 
Phlloaophy 

Mathematics    . 


University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

tlncorportdtd  under  Kauai  Charter  and  a  Constituent  GAUgt  of  tht 
University  of  H'dea.) 

Principal— 1L  It  REICHAL.  If. A  ,  LL  TK.  Fellow  of  Jeans  College  and 
late  Fellow  ci  All  Souls"  College,  Oxford. 

DEPARTMENTS. 
SnbjectN.  Profol 

Greek     ..  ..    T.  Hudson  Willlauni,  SLA.U^ndJ. 

Latin     ..  . ,     K.  V.  Arnold,  Litt.D.,  Ute  Fellow  nf  Trtaity  "M 

O,  1L  Fyrn^- CI  in  ton,  M.A. 
T    Baa,  ma, 

T.  Witton  Uaviea,  R.A+,  Ph.D. 
J.  E.  Lloyd,  KLA  ,  Lincoln  CflllefJe,  Oxford, 
itttonal  History    The  Principal. 
Engllah  Language  and  f  W.    Lewis  Jonew^  M.A.,  lai*  Scliolar  of  Qneani* 
\       Colli?«ek  Cumbridga. 
James  Glbaon,    M.A.,   late   Fellow  of  Ht,  John's 

bllege,  Cambrid^^. 
G.  H+  Bryan,  tta.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  FeIlo#  or  Peter- 
lKiu*e,  Cambridge. 
Welah     ..         ..  .     J+   Morri a  ,To?ia^,  M,  A,,  Research  Pellow  of  Jmtu 

College,  o^roni. 
Physical        „        ..     E.  Taylor  Jonea,  D.Sc 
Chemistry       ..        ..     K.J.  P.  Orton,  M,A  ,  Ph,D.(  late  Scholar  of  St. 

J-Ow/k  College,  Cambridge. 
Biology  ..        ..     11.  W.  Phillips,  MA.  (Canib.)r  D.Sc.  (Lood.),  late 

Lar  of  86.  Joha'i  Oollat*.  Cambridge. 

Zoology Philip .1.  White,  H.B.  (Ed. :« 

Agriculture     ..        ..    Thom'to  Winter,  M. A.  (£dio.},  E 
Education       .,        ,,    J.  A.  Green,  B. A. 

Incdualro  Tuition  Fee,  £11  la.  a  year.  Laboratory  Fee*  additional, 
on  the  scale  of  £1  Is.  per  term  for  Eti  ho  Lira  a  week. 

The  College  County  qualify  for  the  degree* of  the  University  of  Wales, 
and  include  moat  of  the  Subjects  for  Degrees  of  London  University  in  Arta 
Hod  Science.  Htu dents  may  pursue  thdr  first  year  of  Medical  Study  at 
the  College.  There  a™  special  d*partmeata  forA>rricultureand  Electrical 
Engineering,  a  Day  Training  Department  for  men  and  wrmieu,  and  a 
Department:  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  and  Kindergarten  Teachers, 

The  average  Coat  of  living  (in  lodgings)  and  tuition  at  Bangor  for  the 
SesRioo  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to  £ii).  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women. 
under  tie  anperviufcon  of  Miss  H.  M.  M.  I^ne,  who  is  the  College  Lady 
Superintendent  of  Women  Students,  i«  now  open. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  (which  commenrea  In 
Septf-tubcr  in  each  year)  over  tH  Scholarships  ami  Exhibitions,  ranging  In 
value  from  £40  to  £10,  will  be  offered  for  com  petition. 

For  detail >al  information  as  to  Counea,  Entrance  and  other  Scholar- 
ships, 4c.  t  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Regirttrar, 
Bangor.  J.  E.  LLOYD,  MA. 

THE  LONDON    EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

3S8,    Strand,    London,    W.C* 

Tetegmm* :  *  Edttmedkui,  London  "  Ttitphan* .  67W  Oerrard . 

Undnr  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Publtc-School  Master, 

Aaalatant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Cover 
nessea  (Englihh  and  Foreign),  intToduced  to  Head  Masters  an  1 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  School*  (Boys'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parent*  and  Guardians. 

The  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  iu  the  *anm  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  Staffs,  and 
Assistants  seeking  appointments,  are  inked  to  write,  stating  their 
requirement*. 

School  Prospectuses  Hied  free  of  fit**M 

Sch^Unth-  Advertisements  m^erLed,  at  the  laivest  poaaible  raU- 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers, 

PENSION     AND    ENDOWMENT    SCHEME 
fur  tn embers  of  tne  Scholastic  Profe.su iom 

By  arratigeinent  with  the  best  laaanopa  Companies  this  Agency  is  In  a 
position  to  offer  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  term*.  Fnrtli-r 
pfmmulat-a  on  appllcatino. 

Interviews  between  Frineipnla1  Parents,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments can  always  be  arranged  Lo  take  place  at  the  Agency'*  Q dices  during 
office  hours  (10  to  1  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  IX 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
College  <jf  Prv'-vptow,  Headmistresses  Aasociation,  Association  of 
Aaslataut'Mla tresses.  Private  Schools'  Association  and 
Welsh  County  SctiooU'  Aaeociii; 

jl(idrt*»— 71,    OOWER  aTaEKT,    LONDOW,    W.Q. 

Ergistrar-mu  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  eatabUahod  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 
to  Qod  work  without  unnecessary  coat.  All  fees  have  therefore  been 
calculated  oa  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenaea. 

Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 
Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency. 

Maoy  Oraduatea  and  Trained  Teaehers  for  Schools  and  Private  Families ; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subjecta  ;  Foreign 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  sre 
era  the  Register,  and  vwy  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  caudi 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partnerships  and  Trmnafara  are  arranged* 

Office  hours— 9. SO  a.m,  to  6. SO  p.m. 

Hour*  for  interviews— 10,10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  f  p.m.  to  a  fc.nu 
Statui day*,  until  I  | 


IS  UWV1TED  TO  THE 

IAUTOTWE 

Fl/€  ART  GALLERY 

74  flEW  OXFORD  ST  LOMKV1WC. 


ficproduclioiis  in  Monochrome  of  Famous  Works  ot 
Art  by  the  Autotype  Permanent  Process, 

*z 

m 

Pictures  for  Presents  and  Home 
Decoration* 

PraaMd    Autotype*    m    *lvin    turpubk    pnwirj.      Tndr 
character    rcndcri    thos    (specially    tutuhk    for    detoraUvt 
pupate*  in  homa  at  lutt,  vhlki   thdr   modcrttf  cost  bringi  (htm 
»rflhJn  ih*  kicK  ^  iftMt  foveri  d  Art. 

Th»   Autotype   Fine  Art    Catalogue. 

NE*  EDITION       W<lh  uf^udi  o*    ip  HUntituM  rtwtQGMfh*  «f  NttiMt  Autotype*,  urf  T»IBty  *■* 
Tint  (Hack  I  Uiuir  jtiuft ft     /-+  MMw  tf  ^™  m,  A4k»A*-<  m  mv'  wip***t**i&  Mm* 
AHUM'   Nwmmt.       Ftf\   lift   f/-* 


AN    IDEAL    PRIZE    BOOK 


WITH    EIGHT    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bound  in  Blue  and  Silver,  with  space  for  College  Arms, 


SECOND    EDITION    36    NET. 


"RONALD  AND  I." 

Ev    ALFRED    PRETQE, 
FtUw  of  St.  Calktrins't  Colleat,  Camhridgt, 

S(.  Javuit  tfo«ffe— "  Not  one  of  these  stories  that  to  not  perfect  of  tt# 
kind." 


Cambridge :  DeigMon,  Bell  &  Co.    London:  George  Bell  &  Sods. 


With  30  Original  llliMtret-ion*.     Prfce  2a+  6d. 

Tho    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH 

a  Quids  to  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Dl 
By  R.  DKNISON  PKDLKY.  L.D.S.Eag..  F,R.RB>Bdin. 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Huaplial,  ttonthwark. 

BT   TTUt   SlUtt   AUTHOR. 

The    DISEASES    OF     CHILDREN'S    TEETH 

Well  Illustrated*    Price  7a*  fld. 

SRQQ  ft  00.,  Ml  »fld  291.  Regent  Street]  London,  W. 


London    &    South    Western    Rail* 


SHORT   HOLIDAY    TRI 

To  the  Continent. 

CYCLING    TOURS  in  Normandy   and   Brittan 

Southampton, 

Available  v. .it  Hkji  iivisr,  i rom  Havke,  CHUPhoi  ru,  oaSr. 


3  to  11  Day i  Excursion  Tickets  f3rd  Class  Rail  a. 
totiied  as  follows  :— 


London  to  Havre,  24s,  fld.,  every  Thursday 
Sutilhatnptnn  to  Havre,  20*;,  every  Saturday 
London  to  Kouen,  let  Clua,  BSrf- ;    2nd  CUea,  *Ss,  6<L 
fck>uth*rriplon  to  Rouen,  lfttCIns*,  33*.  <Vl. ;  '-'ndCiaan,  36*. 
I  mery  W*ekdiy 
By  titesmer  only  between  Havre  sud  Roneti 
London  to  CSseti,  288.,  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
Southampton  to  Caen,  2Bn.,        „  H 

London  1 1 1  Trou vi Lie,  Mfe*  t , 

Solon  to  TrouvUle,  ifti.  fldPj      „ 
London  to  Etretat,  at*.  2d., 
Bo  r  -  -r i  to  Ktretst,  24*,  94. 
London  to  St.  Mnlo,  for  St.  , 
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3HOOL   TEACHING 
>   SCHOOL   REFORM. 
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hoda  M  delivered  to  Secondary  Teachers  and 
i  in  Training  at  Birmingham,  during  Feb- 
905. 

BY 

r       OLIVER        LODGE, 

PHnrii*d  6/  the  UfiLvertity  qf  Birmingham. 


iii  the  M  Daily  Chronicle  " : — 

!  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but 

1  in  national  education,     And  especially  to  the 

Half  an  hour  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him 

re  art?  problem  &  on  the  inner  side  of  the  school 

reamt  of  in  hi*  philosophy— would  make  hi  in   Feel 

:ire  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely 

others  about  which  he  is  glihly  talking  every 
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French  Classics 


"  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  admirably  carried  cut." — Prof. 
8AINT8BURY. 

4M  considerable  boon  to  teachers  and  taught." — 8PECTATOR. 
41  These  little  books  supply  a  great  iww/."-Dr.  W.  H.  D.  ROU8E. 

This  new  series  of  Little  French  Classics,  which  is  pro- 
duced under  the  most  competent  editorship,  embraces  all 
classes  of  French  Literature-Travels,  8tories  of  Adventurt, 
8cenes  of  Domestic  Life,  Essays,  Letters,  Poetry,  and  Drams 

—so  graduated  in  difficulty  and  so  varied  in  matter  as  to  be  suitable 
for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Many  authors  hitherto  unobtainable  id 
a  suitable  form  for  class  reading  are  represented,  as,  for  ex 
Bossuet,  Balzac.  Stendhal,  Rousseau,  and  Pascal  Price  4d. 
book.     Complete  Lists  on  application. 

German  Classics 


Price  6d.  each  book. 

This  New  Seties  is  uniform  in  aim  and  general  appearance  with  All 
veil-known  Series  of  "  Little  French  Classics,"  which  received  so  insttttf 


a  welcome  from  teachers  and  pupils. 

De  La  Motte-Fouque— Bin  tram. 
Goethe- Hermann  &  Dorothea. 
German  Bongs  with  Music 
Kotzebue— DerGerade  Weg  der 

bests. 
Schiller-Select  Ballads. 
Heine— Die  Harzrel&e. 


Heine-Select  Ballads, 
The  HlbelnntfenllesV  tmtt  I 

and  II. 
Korner- Select  Songs. 
Poems  for  Recitation. 
Goethe— The  Road  to  Itafr 


English  Texts 

Edited  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

Messrs.  Hlackie  &  Son  have  commenced  to  issue,  under ikitawl 
title,  a  New  Series  of  English  Texts  for  School  use.  The  Sena**! 
include  specimens  of  all  the  acknowledged  masters  of  English,  ta  I 
number  being  complete  in  itself,  of  a  convenient  size,  well  priatri*! 
clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  issued  at  a  low  price.  Each  booksmi 
have  a  brief  Introduction,  but  no  Notes. 

The  following  are  the  first  volumes  of  the  series.     Price  84.  each. 

Defoe's  Plague  Year;  Irving's Columbus;  HawainiJl 
s;    Dickens's    Christmas    Carol;    Braamonl 


Voyages; 

Essays  ;   Essays  from  De  Quincey ;   Lamb's  1 
Macaulay's  First  Chapter;  Tales  from  the 
eron;   Napier's  Peninsular  War:   North's  Pluto 
Alexander;  Captain  J.  Smith's  Virginia;  Maoa 
Second  Chapter;  Gibbon's  Fifty-first  Chapter;  1 
Voyages ;  Perry's  Yoy age  to  the  East  Indies ;  Rale:  _ 
Discovery  of  Ouiana ;  Tales  from  Arabian  MlghOkj 

Geographies 

BLACKIE'S  ILLUSTRATED  CONTINENTAL  GEOGRAPH 

A  seties  of  five  books  dealing  with  the  Continents  in 
dually.     The  lessons  are  couched  in  simple  but  picture 
language  ;  breadth  of  treatment  rather  than  minuten 
detail  has  been  aimed  at.     The  Reading  lessons,  in  ac" 
to  being  supplied  with  numerous  Sketch- Maps,  are  pn 
illustrated    with   full-page    Pictures   in   Colour  and 
others  in  Black-and- White.     Each  book  is  provided with 
up-to-date  Synopsis  of  the  Geography, 

EUROPE.— The  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  «*■ 

the  various  European  Countries,     is.  6d.  ™ 

ASIA.— The  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  of  U 

various  Asiatic  Empires  and  States,     is.  6d. 
AFRICA.— The  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  < 

Africa,     is.  6<1. 
AMERICA.— The   Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geograpt 

of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,     is.  6d. 
AUSTRALASIA.— The  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geo 

jjraphy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand,  t» 

Oceania,     is.  6d. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C  1 
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HTHEMATICAL    TABLES, 
nf.  Gborge  A.  Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

at-books  of  mathematics  in  common 
taring  the  first  half  of  last  century  were 
lently  provided  with  more  or  less  elabo- 
tables,  and,  however  deficient  a  pupil's 
fht  be  on  the  theoretical  side,  it  usually 

prolonged  course  of  calculation,  in 
1  tables  were  systematically  employed. 
ly  with  the  extension  of  our  peculiar 
1  system,  however",  the  practice  of  using 
al  tables  fell  into  desuetude,  and  even 

theory  of  logarithmic  calculations  was 
Minded,  the  manner  in  which  logarithms 
d  in  examination  papers  obscured  their 
while  tables  other  than  those  of 
were  absolutely  banned.  It  is  one  of 
couraging  features  of  the  recent  changes 
tical  instruction  that  more  attention  is 
:o  the  arithmetical  side  of  mathematics, 
onsequently  a  demand  is  arising  for 
les  of  mathematical  functions, 
etimes  objected  that  the  use  of  mathe- 
>bles     in     schools     encourages   purely 

methods  of  work,  obscures  the  theo- 
s  of  the  subjects  treated  and  destroys 
in  performing  the  ordinary  arithmetical 
Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
of  tables ;  for  example,  by  a  too  early 
them  or  by  a  too  exclusive  dependence 
;  but  my  own  experience  leads  me  to 
:,  in  the  main,  the  objection  is  not  well 
Vhen  tables  are  available  many  results, 
d  otherwise  be  left  in  the  vague  garb  of 
a  functional  symbol,  are  expressed  in 
nerical  form,  with  a  consequent  gain  in 
nd  precision  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
esides,  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in 
1  of  problems  when  tables  are  available  ; 
average  school-boy  loses  a  considerable 

advantages  of  a  mathematical  course 
course  is  kept  in  close  connection  with 
e  by  means  of  numerical  examples  that 
3e  satisfactorily  tackled  when  tedious 
1  operations  are  lightened  by  the  use  of 
»quently  recurring  functions, 
consideration  may  be  urged  in  the  way 
ig  objections.      Though   it   is   not,   of 
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course,  essential  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
construct  a  table  before  he  is  allowed  to  use  it,  yet 
he  can  obtain  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  a  function  by  tabulating  a  short  range  of 
it,  making  the  necessary  calculations  for  himself. 
By  a  combination  of  calculations  and  graphs  he 
can  readily  form,  say,  a  table  of  square  roots,  and 
in  the  process  he  will  acquire  notions  of  the 
restrictions  to  which  the  principle  of  proportional 
parts  is  liable.  In  the  use  of  tables  there  is  no 
principle  so  extensively  applied  as  that  of  propor- 
tional parts,  yet,  even  among  the  best  pupils,  there 
is  none  that  is  so  little  understood ;  the  excellent 
treatment  that  it  frequently  receives  in  text-books 
is  generally  ignored  in  actual  teaching  and  the 
pupil  often  fails  to  apply  the  proper  restric  ions 
when  consulting  tables.  In  no  field  can  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  rejected  figures  be  so  systematically 
traced  as  in  the  construction  of  tables,  and  both  in 
their  construction  and  in  their  use  the  principles 
underlying  all  approximate  calculation  find  con- 
stant exemplification.  Theory  and  practice  can  be 
admirably  combined,  and  any  effects  prejudicial  to 
the  pupil  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tables,  provided  these  are  used  intelli- 
gently. 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  tables  that  are  suitable  for  school  use  it  seems 
unnecessary  even  to  refer  to  the  numerous  elabo- 
rate collections  that  are  available  for  calculations 
in  which  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired.  In 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  work  of  a  labo- 
ratory the  accuracy  required  in  calculations  rarely 
reaches  ty h  per  cent,  and  is  usually  much  less, 
while,  with  an  exception  to  be  afterwards  noted, 
the  problems  of  a  practical  kind  that  fall  within 
the  range  of  a  school-boy  do  not  demand  a  greater 
accuracy  than  about  £  per  cent.  The  use  of 
tables  that  yield  an  accuracy  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  warranted  by  the  data  of  a  problem  can  only 
foster  incorrect  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  result, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  considerations  of  the  time  and  labour 
involved  in  their  use.  Experience  shows  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  persuade  the  beginner  that  in  many 
cases  the  retention  of  all  the  figures  in  a  result 
gives  a  totally  false  estimate  of  the  quantity  under 
investigation,  so  that  it  is  very  desirable  in  making 
a  choice  of  tables  to  select,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  those  with  the  smallest  number  of  figures 
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that  will  yield  the  desired  accuracy.  But  the  cost 
in  time  and  labour  entailed  by  using  an  excessive 
number  of  places  of  figures  is  in  itself  serious  when 
the  crowded  condition  of  school  time-tables  is  con- 
sidered. Holman,  in  his  "  Computation  Rules  and 
Logarithms,"  p.  vii.,  estimates  that  the  work  in 
calculations  with  four,  five  and  six  places  of  figures 
respectively  may  be  represented  by  the  ratios 
2:3:4;  if  this  estimate  be  accepted,  and  it  seems 
fairly  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  waste  of  time 
in  using  even  five  places  when  four  places  are 
sufficient  is  considerable,  while  the  use  of  the 
common  seven  places  is  quite  unjustifiable. 

So  far  as  the  practical  data  that  fall  within  the 
range  of  school  work  can  be  taken  as  decisive  of 
the  accuracy  required  in  calculations,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  accept  a  standard  of  about  £  per 
cent.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  question, 
what  number  of  places  must  the  tables  have  in 
order  to  secure  this  accuracy  ?  The  answer  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  operations  involved,  but  this  is 
hardly  the  occasion  for  discussing  it  minutely.  In 
the  very  interesting  introduction  to  the  tables 
above  referred  to,  Holman  gives  an  excellent 
elementary  treatment  of  the  more  important  details 
that  have  to  be  considered,  and  states  the  rule  that, 
even  when  the  number  of  operations  is  as  large  as 
twenty,  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent,  can  be 
obtained  by  4-place  tables  and  an  accuracy  of 
^yth  per  cent,  by  5-place  tables.  This  rule  is 
stated  so  as  to  guard  against  the  maximum  error 
with  the  given  number  of  operations,  and  is  certainly 
quite  safe.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  too  stringent, 
and  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  4-place  tables  will 
yield  an  accuracy  of  £  per  cent. ;  when  the  number 
of  operations  is  fairly  small,  as  it  usually  is  in 
elementary  cases,  the  accuracy  is  still  greater. 

For  the  ordinary  work  of  schools  4-place  tables 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient ;  they  give  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  they  are  exceed- 
ingly compact  and  easy  to  use.  Five-place  tables 
of  logarithms  are  too  bulky  when  they  give  directly 
the  logarithms  of  4-place  numbers;  when  they 
give  directly  the  logarithms  of  3-place  numbers 
merely,  the  interpolations  are  somewhat  tedious. 
I  confess  to  having  long  cherished  a  preference  for 
5-place  tables,  but  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  4-place  tables  are  quite  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary school  purposes.  As  regards  the  logarithms 
of  numbers,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  table 
is,  of  course,  the  beginning  ;  there  is  a  certain 
advantage  in  a  supplementary  table  giving  directly 
to  four  places  the  logarithms  of  4-place  numbers. 

In  working  with  tables  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that,  while  the  tabulated  numbers  involve  at  most 
an  error  of  half  a  unit  in  the  fourth  place,  this 
error  may  by  interpolation  be  increased  to  a  whole 
unit.  It  has  become  usual  in  English  4-place 
tables  to  provide  columns  of  "  differences/'  so  as 
to  save  the  labour  of  calculating  the  proportional 
parts.  The  convenience  of  this  arrangement  is 
unquestionable,  though  the  tabulation  is  perhaps 
carried  further  in  some  cases  than  is  warranted  by 
the  constancy  of  the  differences.     The  differences, 


however,  as  given  in  nearly  all  the  tabl 
me  to  require  revision  ;  at  any  rate,  wl 
ing  tables  some  time  ago  I  came  to  the 
that  several  of  the  differences  usually  g 
an  interpolation  error  of  more  than  a 
fourth  figure  when  that  error  could  hav 
within  the  unit  by  a  better  choice.  Th< 
factory  method,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  c 
obtaining  the  best  difference  was  that 
testing  it  by  comparison  of  the  interpc 
with  a  table  reading  directly  to  mon 
figures.  The  method  is,  no  doubt,  lat 
in  view  of  the  general  adoption  of  4-p 
it  seems  very  desirable  that  they  shoul 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of 
which  the  subject  of  this  article  must  be 
For  advanced  pupils,  and  particularly  foi 
are  likely  to  pursue  mathematical  stud 
the  school  curriculum,  it  is,  if  not  absolu 
sary,  at  least  very  desirable  to  have  sor 
in  more  extended  calculations  than  can 
taken  with  4-place  tables.  The  limil 
manded  in  the  solution  of  practical  pi 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  calculation! 
mathematical  functions,  and  it  is  almost 
that  those  pupils  who  aim  at  a  study  of 
mathematics  should  become  familiar  e\ 
school-days  with  the  use  of  larger  tab 
manipulations  required  in  dealing  ' 
numbers.  Success  in  these  calculatio 
very  largely  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
even  a  moderate  amount  of  practice  ' 
strengthen  the  pupil's  grasp  of  arithn 
cesses  and  throw  considerable  light  on 
of  mathematical  functions.  The  fact 
and  7- place  tables  can  be  readily  ob 
be  taken  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  t 
mendation  for  such  work. 

The  exceptional  case  referred  to  nea 
ing  of  this  article,  in  which  4-plac( 
not  furnish  sufficient  accuracy,  is  tha 
problems  on  interest  are  involved,  E\ 
of  7-place  logarithms  a  supplementa 
usually  given  in  which  the  logarithm: 
amount  of  £1  for  one  period)  are  exte: 
places,  and  in  the  large  compound  inl 
used  in  banks  and  counting  houses  the 
are  carried  considerably  beyond  the 
4-place  table.  When  the  rate  per  c 
very  small  and  the  total  period  not  vei 
smaller  table  gives  fairly  approximate  : 
when  the  subject  of  interest  and  annuiti 
with  any  degree  of  fulness,  as  might  1 
example,  on  the  commercial  side  of 
seems  necessary  to  employ  7-place  te 
calculations.  Except  in  very  special  cas 
seems  desirable  to  introduce  interest 
schools ;  short  tables,  such  as  could  be 
a  collection  for  schools,  would  be  c 
service,  and  the  necessities  of  the  cas 
sufficiently  met  by  7-place  tables  of  log 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said,  1 
for  school  use  two  sets  of  tables  are  rec 

I.  Four-figure  tables  for  ordinary  pi: 
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>r  seven-figure  tables  for  pupils  who 
ialty  of  mathematics  and  for  advanced 
rest  and  annuities, 
now  to  consider  the  functions  to  be 

I. — Four-place  Tables. 

st  Square  Roots,  Cubes*  Ct^e  Roots, 
-These  functions  are  of  constant  occur- 
isuratiou,  algebra  and  graphical  work, 
net  hod  of  using  all  tables  is  practically 
e  pupil  may  properly  be  introduced  to 
:tion  and  use  of  tables  by  means  of 
sntary  functions.  There  seems  to  be 
son  why  the  table  of  roots  should  not 
oon  as  the  pupil  has  learned  the  ordi- 
I  of  extracting  the  root ;  that  process 
df  of  any  special  value,  and  the  tedium 

it  is  usually  to  blame  for  the  unsatis- 
tice  of  leaving  results,  even  in  the  case 

problems ,  in  surd  or  fractional  form, 
ion  should  certainly  include  4*place 
lare  roots  ;   it  is,  however,  not  so  clear 

tables  of  cube  roots  should  be  given, 
he  whole,  f  favour  their  retention.    In 

short  table  of  cube  roots  should  be 
for  the  sake  of  problems  in  mensura- 
graphical  work. 

tkms  and  Antilogatitkms. — Logarithms 
s  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary  ;  it  is 
d  instructive  to  read  off  the  logarithms 
ocals  from  the  table  of  the  logarithms 
ers. 
\i  Sittest  Cosines  and  Tangents ,  Radians. — 

of  tabulation  should  be  in  each  case 
:  a  degree-  The  importance  of  the 
unctions,  cosecant,  secant  and  eo* 
>t  great  enough  to  warrant  the  increase 
he  book  and  consequent  difficulty  in 
ight  table. 
tkmic    Sines,    Cosines    and    Tangents. — 

are,  of  course,  not  very  accurate  near 
it  it  hardly  seems  desirable  to  print 
ry  tables,  though  these  would  in  some 
k  be  of  distinct  service. 
U  Logarithms,  er  and  e^r — These  func* 

find   their   main   application   in  gra- 

;  a  short  table  of  the  exponential 
mid,  however,  be  probably  sufficient 
poses. 

■  of  frequently  occurring  numbers. 

I  Collections  may  be  named,  but  il  tsnot  passible 

■  thin  a  very  small  number, 

p's  *'  Four-figure  Maihematical  Tahles  P|  (Mac- 
1  contain  several  tables  not  named  in  our  list  and 
he  Cubes  and  CuIhj  Roots. 
1  Mathemi  I  teal  and  Physical  Tables"  (Oliver 
lis  is  a  very  cheap  and  handy  collection,  but  has 
ians,  while  the  First  set  in  our  list  is  comprised 

Five* figure  Table*  of  Maihemaiica!  Functions1' 
t  collection  includes  all  the  tables  in  our  list  and 
Though  they  are  5-figure  tables  their  arrnnge- 
tsembics  that  of  the  4  figure  tables;  it  is  an 
tifrtl,  though  too  evlensive  for  school  purposes. 


(4}  Date's  "  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables M 
{Arnold),  This  collection  is  an  en  tract  from  (3),  but  does  not 
include  the  first  set  in  our  list. 

(5)  Holman's  *'  Computation  Kulcs  and  Logarithms  "  (Mac- 
millan).  This  collection  include*  both  4-  and  5- place  tables, 
but  docs  not  contain  Cubes  and  Cube  Roots,  or  Radians. 

(6)  Macfarlane's  M  Elementary  Mathematical  Tables  *  (Ginn), 
An  excellent  collection  (4-place)t  containing  alj  the  tables  in 
our  Ust ;  other  tables  are  included,  of  which  those  of  Interest 
and  Annuities  and  Least  Divisors  may  be  specially  named.  It 
has  also  tables  for  the  determination  of  small  angles, 

II. — Six-  and  Seven-place  Tables. 

(1)  Harlow's  '*  Tables  of  Squares,  Cubes,  Square  Roots,  Cube 
Roots  and  Reciprocals11  (Spon),  are  invaluable  in  all  calcula- 
tions where  these  function*  arc  required. 

(2)  Probably  the  most  generally  used  set  of  /place  tables 
is  that  published  by  Chambers.  Natural  logarithms  and  expo- 
nential functions  are  not  included  ;  there  is  a  table  of  Quarter- 
squares,  but  not  of  Cubes  or  Cube  Roots, 

(3)  Bremiker's  Tables  (6-pJace),  edited  by  A,  Lodge  (Nutt). 
This  is  an  excellent  collection,  the  interval  of  10'  for  the  angle 
in  the  tabulation  of  the  logarithms  of  the  trigonometric  fund  ions 
making  it  specially  convenient- 

{4)  Schron's  Tables  (7 opiate),  with  introduction  by  Dc 
Morgan  (Williams  and  NorgatcJ,  As  in  Bremiker's  Tables, 
the  interval  for  angles  is  10''. 

For  information  on  tables,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
articles  "  Logarithms"  and  *■  Tables"  in  Vols.  XIV.  and  XX NL 
respectively  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bcitannica,1'  and  to  the 
article  Nuvuriitfus  Rcthtttn  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Entykkptidti  der 
mathematiuhtn  IVintntckafttn  (Teubner). 


ORAL  WORK  IN  ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. 

liy  W,  G.  Bokchardt,  M.A.,  H.Sc. 
Assistant -master  at  Cheltenham  College. 

FOR  sharpening  the  intellect,  concentrating  the 
attention  and  keeping  a  class  thoroughly  on 
the  alert,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  by 
all  teachers  that  no  weapon  is  so  useful  as  oral 
work  in  mathematics.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
to  give  simple  answers  quickly  without  having 
recourse  to  pen  and  paper  ;  they  will  thus  receive 
excellent  training,  not  merely  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view,  but  for  all  those  phases  of  life  in 
which  the  individual  must  be  prepared  for  all 
contingencies,  and  ready  to  step  into  the  breach 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Opinions  may  probably  differ  as  to  whether  oral 
questions  should  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  text- 
book. Many  teachers  will  naturally  prefer  to 
construct  their  questions  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  particular 
point  concerning  which  their  classes  appear  to  be 
weak,  and  the  text- book  obviously  cannot  provide 
for  all  such  points;  for,  though  successive  classes 
will  be  similar  in  many  respects,  the  experienced 
teacher  finds  that  very  different  methods  will  be 
required  from  time  to  time  to  illustrate  the  same 
branch  of  work*  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  to 
adopt  stereotyped  explanations  and  methods;  the 
individuals  of  a  class  differ  so  widely  that    the 
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teacher  must  always  be  prepared  with  fresh  illus- 
trations, and  for  this  end  the  teacher  must  always 
be  a  learner,  ready  to  imbibe  new  ideas  and  ac- 
knowledge that  perhaps,  after  all,  his  methods  are 
not  perfect.  Teaching  cannot  but  deteriorate  so 
soon  as  the  teacher  becomes  self -satisfied  and 
refuses  to  adopt  new  ideas.  There  are  some 
questions,  however,  in  oral  work  on  which  most 
teachers  will  insist,  and  the  object  of  this  short 
article  is  to  point  out  some  such  useful  examples. 

Arithmetic 

In  the  metric  system  there  should  be  plenty  of 
viva-voce  work  illustrating  the  change  from  one  unit 
to  another,  such  as  5-42  metres  =  54*2  decimetres 
=  542  centimetres.  In  connection  with  this,  prac- 
tice will  be  given  in  the  ordinary  rules  for 
multiplication  and  division  by  powers  of  10 ; 
e.g.,  64-3  x  100=6430. 

One  of  the  most  common  fundamental  errors  in 
the  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  is  the 
misplacing  of  the  decimal  point.  If  teachers 
would  insist  on  all  multiplication  and  division  being 
performed  so  that  in  the  multiplier  or  divisor 
there  is  only  one  figure  in  front  of  the  decimal  point, 
and  moreover  insist  upon  a  rough  answer  being 
given  first,  there  would  be  far  less  chance  of  the 
decimal  point  going  astray. 

Ex.  1.     Multiply  51*4  by  30-2. 

The  product  must  be  roughly  510  x  3  or  1530, 
so  that  the  pupil  should  at  once  recognise  the 
absurdity  of  giving  up  the  answer  as  15522*8 
instead  of  155228. 

[The  advantage  of  having  only  one  figure  in 
front  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  multiplier  will  be 
seen  as  soon  as  the  student  comes  to  contracted 
multiplication.] 

Ex.  2.     Divide  37062  by  17-4. 

This  is  equivalent  to  finding  the  quotient  of 
37062  by  174,  i.e.,  approximately  37  by  2  ;  the 
result  must  thus  be  18  roughly.  Here  again,  then, 
the  student  should  recognise  that  213,  instead  of 
213,  must  be  wrong. 

Teachers  of  physics  will  know  how  common  is 
this  misplacing  of  the  decimal  point  ;  pupils  who 
have  performed  their  experiments  correctly,  and 
have  obtained  the  correct  digits  in  their  numerical 
results,  will  probably  have  the  decimal  point  in 
the  wrong  place ;  whereas  a  little  common  sense 
will  make  such  mistakes  impossible.  Only  by  a 
large  amount  of  oral  work  can  the  teacher  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  such  rough  approximations. 

Multiplication  by  25,  125,  etc.,  should  be  per- 
formed mentally,  and  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  recognise  when  a  number  is  divisible  by  3,  4  or  8. 

Sums  of  money,  such  as  £1  us.  6d.,  £2  12s., 
can  easily  be  read  off  as  ^"1*575  and  £2*6,  by 
remembering  that  2s.  =  £omi  and  6d.  =  ^"0025. 
The  converse  process  should  be  practised  simul- 
taneously. 

In  working  proportion  sums,  the  pupil  should  be 
exercised  in  obtaining  his  final  fraction  with  the 
numbers  in  their  proper  position  ;  he  is  otherwise 
accustomed  to  think  that  every  example  can  be 


worked  out  by  direct  proportion,  and  fa 
some  examples  require  inverse  proportiot 

Since  the  idea  of  percentage  is  us 
many  examples,  such  questions  as  findi 
cent,  of  20,  i.e.,  2oxT^  or  f,  will  pre 
found  useful. 

Again,  in  the  simplification  of  fracti 
the  L.C.M.  of  the  denominators  is  so  I 
required,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
L.C.M.  of  simple  numbers  quickly  ant 

Geometry. 

In  the  elementary  and  experimental  sta 
subject,  the  number  of  oral  questions  w 
be  asked  is  practically  unlimited.  Id 
theoretical  part  of  the  subject,  the  studei 
be  questioned  continually  on  the  definite 
is  probably  the  only  way  of  eliminat 
answers  as  "  a  circle  is  a  figure  bound* 
straight  line "  ;  "a  plane  is  a  flat  surface 
by  four  or  more  straight  lines  "  ;  "  an 
enclosed  by  a  space  which  meets  in  a  spe 

A  certain  amount  of  oral  work  is  i 
with  the  ordinary  propositions,  though 
most  teachers  will  here  prefer  to  rely  n 
written  work,  as  being  the  only  suren 
testing  a  student's  knowledge  on  the  w 
proposition. 

There  is  a  very  fair  scope  for  oral  w 
solution  of  geometrical  riders,  which,  bj 
should  err  rather  on  the  easy  than  on  tl 
side.  The  mere  working  of  such  a  rid 
black-board,  after  the  pupils  have  thems€ 
an  attempt  on  paper,  is  comparative! 
unless  the  teacher  thinks  aloud,  and  tell 
exactly  how  he  comes  to  adopt  his 
method  of  solution  from  the  given  dats 
probably  be  found  interesting  to  ask  n 
the  class  for  alternative  methods  of  so] 
then  to  point  out  where  these  methods 

Algebra. 

A  very  large  part  of  elementary  alge 
treated  from  an  oral   point  of  view. 

The  idea  of  the  negative  quantity 
solution    of  such  examples  as — 

(i.)  Find  the  value  of  8  -  21 

will  provide  plenty  of  practice. 

I  In  dealing  with  squared  paper  work,  t 
will  naturally  have  plenty  of  exercise  ir 
mination  of  the  co-ordinates  of  points.] 

This  might  be  followed  by  examp 
following  nature ; — 

What  is  the  value  of — 

(-6)x(-3)? 

\\  hat  is  the  excess  of — 

8  over  —  3  ? 

Simplify — 

a3  x  a\  (  -  yd-)  X  (ja:),  ( - 48a'£-)  -r  (  -  4a 

Find  the  square  of — 

-  $a\xj'. 

Evaluate — 

(3<rtt)  (2.x -f. 

Find  the  cube  root  of— 
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7*(jf*-2*+l). 

equation — 

of  two  numbers  is  x,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  other  ? 

the  distance  between  two  towns,  if  a 
ling  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  does  it  in 

the  product  of — 

5-x  and  2+3*? 
the  square  of — 

e  the  factors  of — 

5a2- 100? 
into  factors — 

27x"-8vs. 
H.C.F.  of— 

$a*ir  and  ioa'AV. 

the  L.C.M.  of— 

xAy-z  and  jfyi1  ? 
the  sum  of  the  roots  of  the  equation — 

5jr*+3jr-2=o? 

f  the  following  expressions  are  surds 
ational  ? — 

*j2f~t    sl'a^b,    s/dr+2ab+b*. 
the  square  root  of 

'W^  +  A? 

;he  common  difference  in  the  arithmetic 

3-i  -5r ? 

he  nth  term  in  the  series — 

X+4X+9X  - ? 

the  arithmetic   mean   between  8  and 

:he  common  ratio  in  the  series — 

3  +  IJ+S+ ? 

the  geometric   mean    between   4   and 

:he  seventh  term  of  a  series  of  which 
is — 

(2H-I)2? 

the  nth  term  of  the  series — 
1-2+2.3+3.4+ ? 

Trigonometry. 
pupil  must  be  questioned  continually 
\  such  as — 

3,  2»r,  r0,  Ar-'0,   i8ov-t  radians,  &c. 

thods  will    probably   be    the    best   for 
student  an  conrant  with  the  transfer- 
rins into  products,  e.g.  : 

1  15°+  sin  n°  =  2  sin  i3°cos  2°. 

s  52°-cos  42°=  —  2  sin  470  sin  50,  &c. 

os  A  cos  5A=  cos  6A  +  cos  4 A,  &c. 

t  we  are  delivered  from  the  bane  of 
)°,  450  and  6o°,  tables  of  natural  sines, 
igents,  etc.,  will  afford  plenty  of  oppor- 
tseful  work,  and  will,  moreover,  drive 
tct  that  as  the  angle  increases  from  o° 
cosine  diminishes.  In  connection  with 
•iphs  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  may 
rom  the  numerical  values  given  in  the 

ent  should  learn  to  determine  the  signs 
sessions  as  tan  2200,  sin  3100,  etc.,  by 
nental  picture  of  the  quadrant  in  which 
og  line  lies,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 


signs  of  the  perpendicular,  base  and  hypotenuse  in 
the  right-angled  triangle  formed. 

In  dealing  with  the  general  value  of  the  solution 
of  an  equation,  the  student  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  if 

Sin  a$ = sin  dA,    then  a$ =  »»+(- 1  )*M  ; 
Cos  ad = cos  b A,     , ,     a$ = 2nw +  b A ; 
Tan  a0= tan  bA      „     a$  =  mr+bA.. 

A  large  amount  of  oral  work  will  be  essential  in 
dealing  with  logarithms.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
to  read  off  such  numbers  as  0.008235  and  82350  as 
8*235  x  10- 3  and  8235  x  10- 4.  One  rule,  instead 
of  two,  will  then  be  sufficient  for  the  determination 
of  the  characteristic.  The  converse  process  may 
then  be  used. 

Ex.  If  log  345.6  =  2.5386,  write  down  the 
numbers  whose  logarithms  are  1.5386,  ^2.5386, 
0-5386. 

Answer — 

3.456  x  io'  =  (34.56) ;  3.456X  io-J(  =  .  03456)  ;    3.456. 

Examples  of  the  following  nature  will  probably 
prove  useful : 

i(3-425i)=4(5~+2.425i)  =  r.4850,    37785x2  =  5.5570. 


MATHEMATICS  UNDER  THE  NEW 
ARMY  REGULATIONS. 

By  A.  E.  Broom  field,  B.A. 
Winchester  College. 

THE  first  difficulty  that  presents  itselt  to 
the  mathematical  master  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  new  Army 
requirements  with  the  ordinary  machinery  of  a 
school,  is  the  compulsory  postponement  of  any 
qualifying  test  until  the  candidate  has  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  ;  a  difficulty  that  is  in  no  way 
lessened  by  another  regulation,  which  allows  the 
Sandhurst  candidate  to  give  up  mathematics 
entirely,  after  passing  the  qualifying  test.  Were 
the  standard  a  reasonably  high  one,  there  would 
be  less  cause  for  complaint,  but  as  it  stands  at 
present  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  candidates 
(quite  capable  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  pre- 
liminary syllabus,  but  not  good  enough  to  take 
Part  I.  as  against  a  language  or  history)  marking 
time  for  eighteen  months  until  they  are  allowed  to 
take  the  examination.  As  for  the  very  small 
minority  who  may  find  difficulty  in  passing  such  a 
standard  at  the  age  of  seventeen  (in  fact,  the  only 
non-mathematicians  who  will  not  be  wasting  their 
time  under  the  regulations,  and  for  whose  failing 
industry  the  regulation  seems  almost  a  policy  of 
protection),  that  they  will  be  finally  extinguished 
in  the  competition  must  be  the  fervent  hope  of 
everyone  who  has  the  interests  of  the  Army  at 
heart.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  pre- 
paring candidates  for  the  Army  will  not  feel 
uneasy. 

An  officer  of  the  line  requires  general  intelli- 
gence rather  than  special  genius,  and  the 
examiners  would   have  had  a  better  chance  of 
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achieving  their  object  of  discovering  this  if  they 
had  made  it  compulsory  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  before  the  age  of  seventeen  and  a 
half,  candidates  being  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves at  sixteen.  Unsuccessful  aspirants  for 
commissions  would  then  have  known  the  worst  in 
time  to  go  out  to  the  Colonies  at  an  age  which 
allowed  some  chance  of  their  making  a  success  of 
it,  and  examiners  would  have  been  saved  much 
useless  labour  in  the  competitive.  I  am  told  that 
this  would  encourage  cramming ;  but,  if  you  define 
"  cramming  "  as  "  teaching  with  a  definite  object 
in  view  "  and  a  crammer  as  "  a  teacher  who  is 
successful  in  preparing  for  examinations,"  much  of 
the  horror  of  the  situation  is  removed.  Candidly 
speaking,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  being  carried 
away  by  what  I  may  call  the  sentiment  of  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  write  for  the  theoretical  educa- 
tionist, for  the  man  who  talks  of  "  method  "  and 
"  psychology,"  and  who  finds  comfort  in  the  word 
"  co-ordination "  ;  I  write  for  the  man  who  has 
to  help  boys  to  a  career  by  passing  them  through 
an  examination,  who  is  judged  by  results  and 
who  stands  or  falls  by  the  success  of  his  methods. 
He  knows  as  well  as  anyone  should  who  has 
been  teaching  Army  work  in  public  schools  for 
any  appreciable  time,  that  as  far  as  "  method  " 
is  concerned  all  his  work  must  be  mapped  out 
in  detail  months  beforehand,  every  care  must 
be  taken  that  nothing  is  omitted,  and  that  there 
are  no  useless  digressions.  As  for  "  psychology," 
he  must  study  every  individual  and  be  ready  to 
adapt  his  ways  and  means  to  get  the  best  out 
of  him  ;  he  must  also  be  stimulating  in  the  highest 
degree  if  he  is  to  succeed,  and  in  addition  must 
know  what  he  means  to  say  and  be  able  readily 
to  convey  his  meaning  to  others.  This  sounds 
very  much  like  good  teaching,  but  whenever  it 
is  successful  in  its  results  it  is  dubbed  "  cram- 
ming," without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
what  the  term  means.  I  think  there  is  still  a 
place  in  the  world  for  the  crammer,  whether 
he  earns  his  wa^e  at  a  public  school  or  as  a 
private  tutor.  Whenever  a  new  syllabus  comes 
out  the  cry  goes  up,  "  it  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  crammer."  The  fact  is,  however 
the  syllabus  changes  it  is  always  the  same,  the 
crammer  still  #ets  his  men  through.  The  theo- 
retical educationist  proposes  the  syllabus,  but 
the  crammer  passes  the  candidates. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  the  above  defence 
of  the  methods  I  think  best  to  adopt  in  view  of 
the  syllabus  demanded.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
syllabus  is  a  good  one,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  practical  teacher  to  sacrifice  candidates  to 
his  pet  theories  regardless  of  what  is  asked  for — 
the  error  that  a  British  manufacturer  commits, 
who  makes  what  he  thinks  people  ought  to  buy, 
rather  than  what  he  knows  they  want,  with  the 
consequent  failure  in  foreign  competition.  The 
above  remarks  savour  of  platitude,  but  I  really 
believe  than  more  men  fail  from  not  "  playing  to 
the  score  "  than  from  common  inefficiency. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  age  for  taking  the  qualifying 
examination  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  we  pass 


on  to  the  consideration  of  the  possible 
which  the  candidates  may  group  themseto 
highly  probable  that,  with  the  facilities  c 
a  joint  examination  for  Woolwich  or  & 
any  boy  who  has  the  remotest  chance  of : 
passable  mark  in  Mathematics  I.  will  i 
Woolwich ;  one  knows  from  experience  i 
old  scheme  how  large  a  proportion  of  S 
candidates  were  rejected  Woolwich  men ; 
that  the  handicap  of  loss  of  time  in  wa 
another  examination  is  removed — in  fact,  i 
there  is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to! 
may  expect  that  this  tendency  will  ben 
nounced,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  a  first  tr 
competitive  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  a 
Sandhurst  candidate,  if  fairly  good  ail  i 
would  pay  him  to  stand  on  the  Woolwich 
and  count  his  two  best  subjects  out  of  t! 
offered. 

After  going  up  once  for  the  competitk 
will  listen  to  advice  hitherto  disregarded 
parents,  and  by  giving  up  Mathematics 
for  Sandhurst  only.  But  they  will  ha 
prepared  for  the  first  examination  all  tl 
for  nothing  but  the  cold  facts  of  the  [ 
marks  will  ever  persuade  the  average 
parent  that  the  case  is  hopeless ;  you  s 
his  boy's  mathematical  record ;  term  al 
his  report  is  couched  in  the  form  "wa 
but  makes  little  progress,"  and  in  addit 
still  in  a  low  division.  The  almost  i 
reply  is,  "  Some  boys  develop  late  ;  I  i 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  Col.  ..."  Anc 
goes  up.  In  the  present  days  of  kee 
tition  few  schools  can  afford  to  be 
in  this  matter;  they  must  accept  the 
and  include  it  as  a  fact  to  be  account 
making  their  preparations. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  classes 
dates  to  provide  for  : — 

(i.)  The  really  good  mathematician  i 
Part  II. 

(ii.)  The  fair  mathematician  who  tak 

(iii.)  The  very  moderate  boy  whose  pa 
that  he  shall  read  for  Part  I. 

(iv.)  Those  who  decide  early  again 
niatics  in  the  competition. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  will  in  t 
stages  be  a  certain  number  of  boys  no 
for  the  Army  who  have  to  be  worked 
others,  for  very  few  schools  will  afford  a 
enough  to  allow  of  subdividing  from  the 
besides,  in  cases  where  Army  candidates 
number  it  would  be  otherwise  difficult  tc 
them  in  mathematical  sets,  to  say  nothi 
loss  of  the  stimulus  of  competition.  I  si 
pose  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  qualifyii 
nation  with  as  little  marking  time  as  p 
the  following  way.  The  divisions  at  t 
the  mathematical  school  should  includ 
which  the  programme  of  work  is  sligl 
than  is  required  for  the  qualifying  exa 
e.g.,  I  should  extend  the  geometry  sj 
a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  working  kno1 
similar  triangles  and  proportion,  and  gc 
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irds  and  indices  in  algebra.  No  boy 
1  promoted  from  this  division  till  he  had 
genuine  qualifying  test  (I  should  suggest 
ning  60  per  cent,  in  each  of  three  test 
it  during  the  term),  and  no  boy  who  in- 
;ive  up  mathematics  after  the  preliminary 
allowed  to  go  up  at  all.  It  may  seem  to 
aoral  to  keep  down  a  boy  who  is  fit  for 
a,  but,  if  the  subjects  of  the  qualifying 
ion  represent  the  limit  of  his  mathematical 
as  shown  by  his  choice  of  subjects  for 
,  I  think  it  better  that  he  should  stay 
I  make  certain  of  success  in  them  rather 
tip  to  harder  work  in  which  he  has  no 
o  the  detriment  of  those  who  have, 
suhematical  divisions  would  be  arranged 
5  below : — 


I*. 

[hematics  i. 


U. 
Mathematics  i.  and  ii. 


I 


II.    Mathematics  I. 
III.    Qualifying  Division. 

my  boys,  if  sufficiently  numerous,  could 
parate  division  lc. ;  in  the  case  of  Army 
g  in  a  minority  they  will  either  have  to 
i  alone  as  above,  or  the  general  school 
le  will  have  seriously  to  be  restricted  to 
:  special  needs,  if  a  genuine  effort  to  pass 
>  be  made. 

;  to  the  details  of  the  separate  subjects 
•eliminary  examination,  we  find  them  to 
irithmetic  ;  (2)  geometry;  (3)  algebra; 
zsl\  work. 

s  nothing  new  in  the  arithmetic  syllabus, 
it  the  metric  system  is  rightly  made  more 
:,  and  approximate  methods  substituted 
ring  decimals.  Mensuration  questions 
r  the  best  means  of  teaching  the  metric 
moreover,  it  is  often  easier  to  convert 
teasures  to  metric,  to  work  the  question  in 
i  reconvert  at  the  end,  when  weights  and 
are  involved.  Scales  and  all  measure- 
length  belong  properly  to  this  section  ; 
1  drawing  of  a  scale  presents  purely 
difficulties,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
laving  of  time  in  the  end  if  the  boy  is 
liliar  with  all  the  processes  of  calculation 
attempts  to  draw  even  one.  Verniers, 
licrometer  screw-gauge,  and  spherometer, 
be  included  with  the  arithmetic  syllabus, 
the  very  distinct  advantage  that  they  do 
re  a  fitted  laboratory  to  teach  them  in. 
lat  is  to  say,  plain  scales — calipers, 
ir  screw-gauge,  might  be  taught  from  the 
last-named  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
al  system.  Diagonal  scales,  verniers  and 
:er  may  be  reserved  till  a  later  period, 
ards  geometry,  the  question  is  more 
of  the  many  books  that  have  recently 
on  the  subject  none  seem  quite  to 
needs  of  the  Army  candidate.  What 
is  a  book  containing  unadorned  proofs 
propositions  retained  by  the  Committee 


of  the  Mathematical  Association,  printed  in  their 
natural  order,  with  such  obvious  modifications 
as  regards  individual  treatment  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary, and  with  a  good  collection  of  riders 
at  the  end.  The  writer  of  a  modern  text-book  is 
apt  to  attempt  to  do  all  the  teaching  himself ; 
the  result  is  that  many  text-books  are  excellent 
manuals  for  the  teacher,  but  bewildering  masses  of 
information  for  the  pupil.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  better  in  every  way  for  the  pupil  to  possess  the 
"  skeleton "  in  print,  and  depend  for  the  expla- 
nation upon  his  own  efforts  and  attention  to  what 
he  is  told  ;  he  can  revise  more  quickly,  and  is 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  he  understands 
and  what  he  does  not.  In  dreamily  reading  over 
pages  of  explanation  of  all  sorts  of  real  and 
imaginary  difficulties,  full  of  detail  on  the  simplest 
point,  a  boy  is  very  apt  to  think  he  understands  it 
all  and  fail  to  notice  the  real  crux.  The  alternative 
is  to  be  so  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  number 
of  pages  to  be  got  through  that  he  does  not  revise 
at  all. 

The  practical  geometry  should  be  kept  separate ; 
the  theory  should  be  well  known  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  produce  results  by  drawing. 
Technique  should  be  practised  purely  as 
technique  at  a  very  early  stage,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  do  practical  geometry  proper  there 
should  be  no  unexpected  difficulties  to  overcome 
in  the  manipulation  of  instruments,  set  squares, 
&c.  Much  time  is  now  wasted  by  endless  con- 
struction of  triangles  and  drawing  of  circles  to 
illustrate  but  two  or  three  ideas.  Sketch  con- 
structions with  the  angles  and  dimensions  figured 
take  a  tenth  part  of  the  time,  and  are  a  more 
powerful  teaching  instrument.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  draw  accurately,  but  this 
should  be  learnt  by  means  of  some  sort  of  pre- 
liminary syllabus,  such  as  the  following : — 

Elementary  constructions ;  bisecting  lines,  copying  and 
bisecting  angles ;  easy  cases  of  constructing  triangles  and 
polygons  from  given  dimensions. 

Parallels  and  perpendiculars  with  set  squares. 

Bisecting  lines,  constructing  equilateral  triangles,  regular 
hexagons,  squares,  &c,  using  set  squares  only. 

Inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles. 

Regular  polygons. 

Copying  geometrical  patterns. 

The  above  would  be  suitable  work  for  the  very 
earliest  stages ;  it  should  indeed  be  done  at  pre 
paratory  schools.  Facility  in  working  would  be 
easily  acquired,  and  a  great  amount  of  time  woufd 
afterwards  be  saved  in  advanced  work  depending 
on  accurate  draughtsmanship. 

Harder  problems,  such  as  are  frequently  set  as 
practical  geometry,  depend  for  their  solution  en- 
tirely upon  theory  ;  there  is  very  little  actual  draw- 
ing involved,  and  they  are  best  treated  as  riders, 
being  dealt  with  in  connection  with  that  part  of 
theoretical  geometry  to  which  they  belong. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  algebra,  except 
that  it  should  be  carefully  impressed  upon  the  boys 
that  a  graph  that  is  not  self  explanatory  is  quite 
useless.     Every  graph  should  be  carefully  indexed, 
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the  vertical  and  horizontal  scales  clearly  indicated, 
and  should  have  an  explanatory  heading.  Points 
are  best  indicated  by  means  of  a  small  circle  round 
the  point  as  centre,  the  centre  being  pricked  with  a 
needle,  thus  ©  ;  a  black  dot  made  with  a  pencil  does 
not  tend  towards  accuracy,  and  is  likely  to  be 
obliterated  by  the  curve  when  it  is  drawn. 

Graphs  are  useful  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  "  solution  "  of  simple  simultaneous 
equations  and  quadratics,  but  as  a  general  method 
of  solution  are  both  cumbrous  and  inaccurate. 
For  equations  of  higher  orders,  however,  very 
good  approximations  may  be  obtained,  but  in 
all  cases  the  portions  of  the  graph  giving  the  roots 
should  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  care  being  taken 
in  choosing  the  vertical  scale,  so  that  the  curve 
may  cut  the  line  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
angles. 

The  practical  work  may  very  easily  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  part  (such  as  scales,  &c.)  that 
can  be  done  in  any  class-room  and  the  part  in- 
volving weighing  and  use  of  water  that  can  only 
be  done  in  a  laboratory.  With  the  large  divisions 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  mathematical  master  in  the 
middle  part  of  a  public  school,  laboratory  work  is 
apt  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  for  small  results  ; 
the  average  small  boy  derives  very  little  but  amuse- 
ment from  laboratory  work  when  be  can  get  but  a 
minimum  of  personal  attention  (I  do  not  in  any 
way  refer  to  discipline),  moreover  the  range  is  so 
small  as  to  be  readily  done  in  two  terms  at  a  later 
stage.  I  think  that  the  reasons  for  and  objects  of 
the  experiments  should  be  well  known  before  the 
boy  himself  carries  them  out,  and  recommend  the 
postponement  of  this  course  till  it  can  be  done 
with  the  smaller  divisions  higher  up  the  school. 

There  will  be  many  gaps  in  the  work,  caused  by 
absence  from  illness  and  other  causes,  and"  the 
only  plan  to  ensure  that  every  boy  has  carried  out 
all  the  experiments  of  the  course  is  to  keep  a 
"  squared  paper"  record  and  initial  each  experi- 
ment when  it  has  been  satisfactorily  performed. 
A  good  plan  is  to  dictate  the  skeleton  of  a  method 
of  writing  down  the  result  of  an  experiment,  allow 
the  hoy  to  use  his  note  book  till  he  can  do  it 
readily,  and  then  have  the  experiment  done  satis- 
factorily without  any  notes  at  all.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  a  hoy  should  be  able  to  state  clearly 
what  he  has  done,  and  why  he  has  done  it. 

In  another  article  I  propose  to  discuss  Mathe- 
matics, Parts  I.  and  II.,  and  to  give  a  list  of 
books  suitable  for  use  in  preparing  for  both  these 
and  the  preliminary  examination. 


An  International  Exhibition  of  Pedagogy,  under  the  patron- 
age of  H.M.  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  H.M.  Queen  Maria 
Christina,  will  be  held  in  Barcelona  from  May  to  October, 
1905.  Particulars  as  to  the  scope  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
conditions  attaching  to  exhibits  aie  given  in  the  official  pro- 
gramme, a  limited  number  of  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 
Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon 
Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


AFTER   EUCLID? 
By  A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Bradford  Grammar 

AN    important    change    in     the    tea< 
geometry     has     been     generally 
during  the  last  two   years.     It  b 
changed  from  the  purely  theoretical  to  a 
largely  practical.     This  modification  has  n 
adopted   sufficiently   long    for    the    math 
teacher  to  judge,  at  any  rate  partially,  of  i 
and  to  differentiate  the   good    from  the 
should  now  be  possible  to  assign  practical  g 
its  correct  place  in  geometrical  teaching, 
determine  what  features  in  these  recent 
are  destructive  of  sound  geometrical  result! 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  new  met 
their  relation  to  the  pupil,  it  seems  to  1 
pupils  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
pupils  with  distinct  mathematical  ability;! 
the  old  methods  of  geometry  produce  a  cks 
more  substantial  result.  They  are  able  to 
Euclid  rapidly,  and,  not  being  worried  with 
can  understand  the  beauty  of  Euclid's 
treatment  as  a  whole,  and  obtain  more  n 
sound  foundation  for  future  mathematical 
Secondly,  the  average  pupil,  who  acquire! 
with  considerable  difficulty,  mainly  in  a 
way,  and  with  no  clear  ideas  of  geometria 
tions.  In  this  case,  without  doubt,  | 
drawing  has  made  the  subject  more  a1 
more  valuable,  and  also  easier.  1  find  the 
boy  keener  and  more  enthusiastic,  and  as 
to  cater  for  the  average  boy,  this  is  a  gi 
in  favour  of  the  new  method  of  teaching, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  class  of  pi 
never  would,  probably  never  could,  ace 
reasonable  amount  of  Euclid.  For  such 
ing  exercises  are  valuable ;  they  can  take 
able  interest  in  a  considerable  par 
work,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  som 
trical  forms  and  of  some  useful  geometric 
They  certainly  derive  benefit  from  th 
teaching,  whereas  formerly  they  derived 
is  unfortunate  that  such  a  division  of  pup 
not  be  practicable  in  every  school,  so  that 
the  later  stages  they  could  be  taught  on 
lines.  At  the  present  time  pupils  are  c 
far  too  much  by  educational  theorists 
units  who  can  acquire  equal  quantities  ol 
subject  in  equal  times  by  the  same  me 
absence  of  such  undesirable  uniformity 
be  remarked. 

Now  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  de 
science  of  geometry  differs  from  most 
this,  that  the  collection  of  facts  which  tl 
is  expected  to  learn  is  valuable  chiefly  ir 
the  rigid  proofs  which  can  be  applied  to  tl: 
the  student  by  the  study  of  geometry 
knowledge  of  the  demands  of  proof,  and 
require  a  high  standard  of  proof,  which, 
gently  acquired,  he  can  apply  to  a  moi 
class  of  facts.  For  if  the  object  of  ge 
study  is  merely  to  acquire  a  workable  1 
of  that  rather  restricted  class  of  geomet: 
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narrow  sense,  can  be  said  to  have  a 
plication,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
jometry  can  be  learned  more  rapidly 
torily  elsewhere  than  in  the  mathe- 
-room. 

>rtant,  then,  that  this  most  valuable 
metrical  teaching—  namely,  the  under- 
:he  word  "proof" — should  not  be  lost 
the  mathematical  teacher.  Many 
understand,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  conditions  the  idea  of  proof  acquired 
ent  is  less  satisfactory  than  under 
itions.  That  this  is  in  general  true 
be  admitted  by  anyone  who  has 
large  number  of  pupils  in  elementary 
the  last  two  years.  The  drawing  of 
.ses  tends  naturally  to  such  a  result : 
is  so  difficult  to  eradicate  in  all  mathe- 
ects  as  that  which  leads  pupils  to 
icular  case  to  a  general,  and  to  con- 
of  of  such  a  case  entirely  satisfactory. 
ave  something  to  say  on  the  proper 
(rawing  in  geometrical  teaching  in  a 

,  this  tendency  to  slackness  of  proof  is 
a  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  been 
viz.,  the  previous  teaching  which  the 
eceived  in  the  art  classes.  It  would 
I  to  know  how  far  teachers  in  general 
sal  difficulty  from  the  fact  that  their 
in  practical  geometry  acquired  art- 
Is,  which  are  often  only  approximate, 
ntal,  or  do  not  admit  of  elemen- 
The  difficulty,  even  if  a  slight  one, 
5  advisability  of  the  art  and  mathe- 
hers  co-operating,  and  so  arranging 
tive  syllabuses  that  the  instruction 
the  art  room  may  not  interfere  with 
nderstanding  of  geometrical  proof, 
however,  this  unsatisfactory  result  is 
)  the  large  variety  of  non-authoritative 
Euclid,  the  long-established  authority, 
U  been  abandoned ;  on  the  other  hand, 
i  of  important  propositions  of  an 
character  has  taken  its  place.  If  I 
itly,  a  correspondent  once  suggested 
dol  World  that  chemistry  had  long 
from  a  variety  of  text-books,  and 
ly  not  geometry.  The  answer  is 
as,  and  contains  the  crux  of  my  con- 
iely,  the  difference  in  character  and 
wo  subjects. 

are  the  text-books  various  (and  by 
not  mean  simply  by  different  authors, 
fer  to  the  arrangement  and  selection 
r),  but  further,  many  inspectors  advise 
write  their  own  course  of  geometry, 
same  to  their  pupils  as  lecture  notes, 
ne  that  the  position  of  a  boy  passing 
sher  to  another  in  such  circumstances 
same  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
ich  teacher  were  to  adopt  his  own 
munciation. 

s  not  for  an  authoritative  text-book, 
uthoritative  sequence  of  propositions. 


Given  a  really  authoritative  sequence  of  important 
propositions  generally  adopted,  text-books  or  indi- 
vidually written  courses  based  on  it  would  be 
practical,  and  might  well  be  an  improvement  in 
many  respects  on  Euclid.  Without  such  a  recog- 
nised sequence  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be 
little  co-ordination  of  the  geometrical  work. 

The  statement  that  "  the  absence  of  a  sequence 
is  beneficial  "  premises  a  perfect  teacher,  and  that 
any  one  boy  remains  with  the  same  teacher  during 
the  whole  of  his  school  career.  When  one  considers 
that  every  boy  as  he  advances  through  a  school 
passes  from  master  to  master,  and  at  the  same 
time  remembers  how  easily  a  pupil  is  confused  by 
a  change  of  method,  it  would  seem  a  dictum  of 
common-sense  that  at  any  rate  in  any  one  school 
a  definite  sequence  of  propositions  and  methods  of 
proof  should  be  agreed  upon;  but  even  perfect  co- 
ordination in  particular  schools  does  not  cover  the 
general  difficulty,  considering  the  larger  number  of 
pupils  who  change  schools  at  all  ages,  and  the 
still  larger  number  who  will  do  so  when  the  co- 
ordination of  our  secondary,  higher  grade,  and 
elementary  schools  is  complete.  It  is  not  merely 
that  pupils  of  the  same  age  or  standing  may  have 
acquired  a  different  set  of  facts,  but  that  pupils  in 
the  same  class  have  learned  from  different  teachers 
different  postulates,  different  axioms,  and  such 
different  order  and  method,  that  the  teacher  must 
often  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  superstructure 
to  build  on  such  a  variety  of  foundations. 

Any  mathematical  teacher  or  tutor  has  surely 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  in  teaching  geome- 
trical conies.  In  examinations  in  this  subject  so 
much  depends  on  the  book  from  which  the  examiner 
acquired  his  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
A  rider  based  on  Besant's  propositions  may  be 
difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  be  an  immediate 
application  of  a  proposition  in  (say)  Taylor's 
"  Conies,"  and  vice  versa.  I  have  heard  University 
examiners  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  examining 
candidates  for  scholarships  in  this  subject,  and  the 
result  is  that  less  prominence  is  given  to  this  work 
in  scholarship  papers  every  year. 

To  return  :  I  am  by  no  means  anxious  that  the 
teaching  of  geometry  should  be  stereotyped 
throughout  the  country  or  confined  to  fixed  grooves, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  a  well-established  founda- 
tion for  the  subject  would  have  this  objectionable 
result,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  teachers  in  general,  and  make  sound- 
ness of  Fro°f  a  certainty.  Geometry  is  of  little 
mathematical  importance  if  the  student  does  not 
obtain  a  clear  and  crystallised  conception  of  the 
methods  of  proof  of  those  fundamental  propositions 
on  which  the  subject  is  based. 

I  gather  that  many  teachers  are  in  favour  of 
retaining  Euclid's  sequence,  if  any  sequence  at  all 
is  to  be  adopted.  There  is  much  to  say  for  their 
point  of  view,  but  the  majority,  I  imagine,  feel  that 
a  considerable  improvement  is  possible,  and  that 
the  study  of  geometry  can  be  made  easier  for 
beginners  by  re-arrangement  and  by  the  omission 
of  many  propositions  which  are  of  interest  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophical  soundness; 
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consequently,  it  will  be  more  practical  to  consider 
here  a  sequence  likely  to  meet  with  more  general 
approval. 

The  teacher  is  still  necessarily  influenced  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  the  syllabuses  of  the  various 
examinations  for  which  the  pupils  under  his  control 
are  entered.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  schedules  in  geo- 
metry published  by  some  of  the  more  important 
examining  bodies,  and  to  see  how  far  they  suggest 
such  a  sequence  as  that  above  referred  to. 

No  examination  syllabus  at  the  present  time 
insists  on  any  particular  sequence,  but  several 
indicate  the  propositions  the  candidate  is  expected 
to  know,  which  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  the 
Board  consider  as  fundamental ;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Mathematical 
Pass  Examination  Syndicate  at  Cambridge,  June, 
1903,  the  propositions  are  arranged  in  order,  and 
perhaps  one  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
sequence  given  is  at  least  intended  as  a  suggestion, 
though  not  insisted  on. 

These  examining  bodies  have  recognised  the 
possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  that  a  departure 
from  Euclid's  sequence,  with  no  substitute,  would 
lead  to  slackness  of  proof,  and  in  all  the  syllabuses 
some  provision  is  made  to  meet  this  possibility. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Board  give  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  "  any  proof  of  a  proposition 
will  be  accepted  which  appears  to  the  examiners  to 
form  part  of  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject." 
The  Cambridge  Local  Examination  authorities 
substitute  for  systematic  treatment  "  a  logical 
order  of  treatment";  while  the  Oxford  Local 
Delegacy  accepts  "  any  method  of  proof  which 
shows  clearness  and  accuracy  in  geometrical 
reasoning."  This  surely  is  highly  unsatisfactory; 
the  very  use  of  the  word  ••  appears"  suggests 
doubt.  Further,  in  a  paper  in  which  candidates 
are  asked  to  prove,  say,  some  half-dozen  proposi- 
tions from  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  it  is  surely 
next  to  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  candidate 
is  quoting  propositions  out  of  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  learned.  If  pupils  are  taught  to 
refer  back  to  former  propositions — and  I  for  one 
can  see  no  other  method  of  systematic  treatment 
or  logical  order — how  in  a  general  examination  are 
they  to  indicate  satisfactorily  such  propositions 
and  their  positions?  It  might  be  insisted  upon 
that  candidates  should  quote  in  full  the  enuncia- 
tions. Even  then  the  position  of  the  proposition 
quoted  in  the  particular  logical  treatment  they  had 
acquired  would  not  be  clear.  The  old  familiar 
landmarks  have  disappeared,  and  Euclid  I.  32  has 
become  Smith  I.  5  or  Jones  III.  16.  In  reference 
to  this  question  of  quotation  an  established 
sequence  would  have  a  further  merit  of  limiting 
the  number  of  propositions  which  should  be  con- 
sidered quotable. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Board 
attempts  another  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
stated  that  "  so  far  as  possible  candidates  should 
aim  at  making  the  proof  of  any  one  proposition 
complete  in  itself."  This  requirement  presents 
many  difficulties,  one  being  that  it  demands  more 


judgment  from  a  pupil  than  can  fairly  be 
One  wonders  how  often  a  particular  pi 
prove,  say,  Euclid  I.  4  in  the  course  of 
paper  in  his  attempt  to  make  every  proof  • 
in  itself."  Again,  in  questions  of  a  practical 
considerable  judgment  is  demanded.  1 
bridge  Pass  Examination  Syndicate,  for 
states,  "In  cases  where  the  validity  of  a  coi 
is  not  obvious  the  reasoning  by  which  it  i 
may  be  required."  In  my  experience  1  h 
that  pupils  consider  any  construction  know 
as  "  obvious."  The  purpose  of  an  exam 
to  discover  what  a  pupil  knows,  and  the 
satisfactorily  to  discover  this  is  to  ask  c 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  requir 
value  of  practical  questions  is,  I  conskk 
out  whether  a  pupil  has  a  clear  idea  of  1 
tical  application  of  his  theoretical  work  to f 
cases. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  general  n 
examinations,  this  uncertainty  as  to  met 
produce  serious  inequalities.  I  was  1 
assistant  examiner  some  time  ago  in  an  el 
geometry  paper.  One  question  asked  m 
I.  8,  and  the  mark  assigned  by  the  exan 
five.  Now,  a  large  proportion  of  the  c 
proved  the  proposition  as  in  Euclid,  wbf 
allowed  by  the  syllabus,  was  a  complet 
and  scored  full  marks ;  on  the  other  ha 
candidates  proved  the  proposition  by  til 
of  drawing  an  equal  triangle  on  the  opj 
of  the  base,  which  method  gives  rise 
cases,  all  of  which  were  laboriously  wi 
To  mark  these  higher  than  five  would  1 
unfair  to  the  other  candidates  who  ha 
the  conditions  of  the  syllabus. 

The  next  point  which  arises  from  an 
tion  of  the  syllabuses  concerns  all  those  pi 
which  were  termed  "  problems."  At  pn 
are  collected  in  a  separate  schedule  (A), 
is  little  indication  as  to  whether  they 
treated  as  purely  practical  or  whether  \ 
be  required.  If  the  former  is  the  corre 
it  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory.  As  r 
proof  these  problems  are  quite  as  interes 
theorems,  and  are  also  required  for  the  s 
of  theorems.  To  accept  the  constructio 
proof  must  have  a  bad  influence  on  the 
work.  If  the  pupil  may  assume  as  true 
which  he  can  draw,  why  should  he  not 
true  a  theorem  which  to  him  is  equall 
The  examination  of  practical  questions 
explanation  and  possibly  proof  of  tl 
adopted  is  not  required  is  extremely  dif 
examiner  of  wide  experience  in  some  of 
mentioned  examinations  put  this  to  me 
a  concise  manner:  "  Modern  methods 
tary  geometry  seem  to  me  interesting  f< 
but  hopeless  for  examination." 

So   far  as  the  propositions   selected 
mental  are  concerned,  the  schedules  of 
and  Cambridge  School  Hoard  and  the 
Local  Syndicate  (modelled  on  the  recomi 
of    the    Cambridge    Syndicate),    and    t 
Local  (modelled  on  the  report  of  the 
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I  Mathematical  Association),  could  without 
\  alteration  be  brought  into  coincidence.     In 
book  of  Euclid,  prop.  16  is  omitted  by 
ission  is  to  be  regretted  because  the 
is  useful  in  a  considerable  number  of 
moreover,   the    propositions    which 
t  it  are  thus  easily  proved.     Euclid  I.  48 
"aed  by  the  Oxford  Locals.     All  three 
f  omit  Bk.  I,  1-3,  7,  17,  20  22,  24,  25. 
Jly  omitted,  and  is,  I  suppose,  to  be 
almost  axiomatic,  depending  on  the 
fa  straight  line.     I.  24,  25,  seem  to  me 
necessary    for    riders    dealing    with 
In    Euclid  III.  the  differences  are 
i  dozen  propositions  being  omitted  or 
'  the  Oxford  Local  which  are  retained 
"by  the  others.     It  is  difficult  to  under- 
rsome  have  been  left  out :  e.g.,  III.  26- 

requisite. 
Hence  of  propositions  suggested  by  the 
Syndicate  is,  I  think,  open  to  little 
fsome  difficulties  naturally  arise.  The 
propositions  is  affected  by  the  per- 
use hypothetical  constructions.  This 
meets  at  once  the  objection  raised 
te  omission  of  proofs  of  problems,  since 
construct  hypothetically  a  perpendicular 
"jfht  line,  a  bisector  of  an  angle,  parallels, 
iteral  triangle,  and  a  triangle  equal  to  any 
No  special  note  is  given  stating  whether 
ite  agreed  with  the  recommendation  (9) 
imittee  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
1  that  proof  of  congruence  by  superposition, 
^particular  of  symmetry  by  folding,  should  be 
"  fundamental  methods  of  proof."  Per- 
[  consider  this  recommendation  a  mistake. 
ISO  form  of  proof  which  appeals  less  to  the 
or  which  seems  to  him  less  satisfac- 
1  superposition ;  while  the  proof  by  sym- 
and  folding  is,  I  fear,  a  direct  encouragement 
t  very  slackness  of  proof  which  is  complained 
he  sequence  under  consideration  does  not 
itely  require  such  methods  except 'in  the 
f  Euclid  I.  4,  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
eration  whether  the  fact  that  a  triangle  can 
wn  from  the  given  data  without  alternative 
<n  is  not  in  itself  the  most  evident  proof  of 
lence. 

edule  B  of  these  regulations  begins  with 
I  I.  13,  14,  15.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
nity  of  opinion  that  this  course  is  desirable. 
definition  of  an  angle  is  based  on  the  idea 
tion,  these  propositions  follow  from  thedefini- 
nd  form  easy  first  exercises  for  the  pupil. 
ring  these  are  I.  27,  28,  29,  30.  This 
ice  requires  either  (1)  a  new  definition  of 
:l  straight  lines,  involving  the  idea  of  direc- 
n  which  case  27  follows  easily  from  the 
ion  of  an  angle;  or  (2)  it  maybe  based  on 
property  such  as  "only  one  perpendicular 
drawn  from  a  point  to  a  straight  line,"  as 
ich  text-books.  Next  come  the  propositions 
5  to  triangles,  32  and  cor.,  4,  26,  5,  6,  8, 
e  case  of  right-angled  triangles  with  the 
nuse  and  one  side  equal.     This  order  has 


the  advantage  that  26  can  be  used  to  prove  6, 
the  old  proof  being  too  difficult  for  beginners. 
Prop.  18  follows,  for  which  I.  32  can  be  used 
instead  of  I.  16.  Then  19,  34-40,  among  which  is 
prop.  36,  for  the  proof  of  which  Euclid  employs 
the  omitted  prop.  I.  33. 

In  Book  III.  the  propositions  occur  in  the  order 
3,  26-29,  14,  18,  19,  11,  12,  20,  21,  31,  22,  32,  35, 
36.  This  order  necessitates  proving  26  and  27  by 
superposition ;  the  method  is,  however,  more 
easily  followed  in  the  case  of  circles  than  of  tri- 
angles. Also  11  and  12  would  have  to  be  proved 
by  symmetry  or  the  preferable  method  of  limits. 
Euclid  Bk.  IV.  is  apparently  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  the  practical. 

This  sequence,  then,  presents  no  great  difficulties, 
and  even  those  objections  which  might  be  raised 
could  be  easily  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
propositions.  To  show  the  suitability  of  such  a 
sequence  is  comparatively  easy,  to  point  out  any 
practical  method  by  which  the  universal  adoption 
of  it  could  be  secured  in  our  schools  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  difficulty.  If,  however,  I  have 
succeeded  partially  in  convincing  any  mathe- 
matical teacher  that  an  authoritative  sequence  of 
important  propositions  is  a  desideratum,  or,  better 
still,  if  this  paper  influences  the  many  who  agree 
with  me  to  make  their  opinion  known  and  arouse 
discussion  on  the  point,  much  has  been  achieved. 
The  necessity  is,  I  admit,  difficult  of  complete 
proof,  because  the  main  argument  in  its  favour  is 
the  bad  effect  of  the  present  uncertain  system  on 
the  pupils,  and  through  them  on  the  subject  itself, 
which  bad  effect  can  only  be  proved  by  experience. 
That  geometrical  teaching  should  die  out  of  our 
schools,  or  should  take  a  less  important  place  than 
now,  would  be  surely,  all  will  admit,  most  serious 
mathematically.  Such  a  danger,  I  feel,  exists,  and 
the  responsibility  for  it  lies  with  the  practice  which 
leaves  too  much  to  the  individual  opinion  of  the 
teacher,  who  too  often  is  not  competent  to  invent 
for  his  class  a  "  systematic  treatment,"  and  is 
consequently  driven  to  adopt  untried  text-books, 
hastily  written  to  meet  the  revolutionary  proposals 
generally  adopted  two  years  ago. 


A  Preparatory  Course  in  Geometry.  By  W.  P.  Workman 
and  A.  G.  Cracknell.  viii.  -f  56  pp.  (Clive.)— We  can 
cordially  recommend  this  little  book  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  that  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  all  teachers  who 
may  have  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  preparatory  training  in 
geometry.  The  range  of  the  book  is  somewhat  restricted,  being 
confined  practically  to  simple  rectilinear  figures,  but  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  the  preface  in  favour  of  the  restricted  range, 
though  not  perhaps  absolutely  conclusive,  are  of  great  weight. 
The  instructions  for  testing  and  using  the  drawing  instruments, 
the  selection  of  problems  and  the  hints  on  the  methods  of 
assessing  marks  for  the  work,  are  all  satisfactory.  It  would,  we 
think,  be  found  to  lead  to  greater  accuracy  if  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  were  not  terminated  at  the  vertices,  especially  when  the 
circumscribing  circle  has  to  be  drawn ;  a  thin  terminated  straight 
line  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  accurately  as  a  segment  whose 
ends  are  marked  as  indicated  at  the  top  of  page  5. 
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ALGEBRA     AS    GENERALISED 
ARITHMETIC. 

By  J.  M.  Child,  B.A. 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical  College,  Derby. 

MUCH  of  the  difficulty  which  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  teaching 
of  algebra,  and  in  the  more  advanced  work, 
on  account  of  badly-conceived  and  badly-digested 
ideas  of  the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  might  be 
obviated  if  the  system — in  general  use,  I  believe, 
on  the  Continent — of  teaching  algebra  as  "  gene- 
ralised arithmetic  "  were  more  widely  adopted. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  to  be : 

(a)  The  start. 

(b)  The  fractional  multiplier  in  arithmetic  and 
the  negative  multiplier  in  algebra,  i.e.,  the  idea  of 
an  operator. 

(c)  Translation  of  the  data  of  problems  into  the 
equations  necessary  for  their  solution. 

(d)  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  there  is  the 
fact  that,  under  the  usual  system,  the  use  of 
logarithms  is  either  delayed  unwarrantably,  or  else 
taught  as  a  purely  mechanical  device  for  saving  a 
lot  of  arithmetical  work. 

I  hope  to  show  in  the  following  scheme  how 
these  stumbling-blocks  may  be  avoided  without,  I 
hope,  a  charge  of  "  dodging  difficulties "  being 
made. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  "  First  Four  Rules"  of  arithmetic,  let  two, 
three,  or  four  hours  per  week  be  apportioned  in  the 
time-table  to  "  mathematics,"  no  distinction  being 
made  either  in  the  time-table  or  in  the  teaching 
between  the  separate  subjects  to  be  taken  during 
these  hours.  Proceed  with  decimals,  taught  on 
the'4  local  value"  method;  introduce  the  metric 
system  by  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
centimetres  and  inches  on- the  scale  used  for  the 
geometrical  drawing,  which  should  be  started,  and, 
whilst  approximations  and  rough  tests  for  decimal 
multiplications  and  divisions  are  being  taught, 
rapidly  pushed  on  until  "Construction  of  triangles 
and  rectilineal  figures  to  given  dimensions  "  has 
been  reached.  The  notation  a,  b,  c,  for  the  sides  of 
a  triangle,  having  been  explained,  it  should  be 
insisted  on  that  a,  b,  c  are  numbers.  This  idea  may 
be  more  thoroughly  driven  home  by  practice  in  the 
mensuration  of  the  more  simple  solids,  such  as  the 
sphere,  cube,  block,  cylinder  and  cone. 

Encourage  the  student  to  make  verbal  formulae, 
such  as : — 

(a)  From  arithmetic  :  "  Interest  equals  principal 
multiplied  by  rate  per  cent,  and  number  of  years, 
and  divided  by  ioo  ;  " 

(b)  From  geometry  :  "  Area  of  a  triangle  equals 
half  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  base  and  the 
height ; " 

and  casually  suggest  the  use  of  letters  as  a  sort  of 
mathematical  shorthand,  on  the  principle  of  one's 
infantile  "  A  stands  for  an  Archer." 

The  formulae  being  reduced  to  I  =  P  x  R  x  N 
-f-  ioo,  and  A  =  \b  x  /i,  practice  in  the  evaluation 


of  these  and  similar  formulae  will  lead  t 
of  variables,  constants  for  a  given  pro 
absolute  constants  such  as  the  arithme 
bers  and  such  letters  as  it.  This  ratio, 
number,  will  have  been  obtained  experin 
the  mensuration  of  the  circle,  the  cyl 
the  cone;  and  its  consideration  affori 
opportunity,  not  to  be  missed,  of 
measurements  to  scale,  and  thus  g 
youngest  of  pupils  a  thoroughly  goo 
what  a  ratio  is ;  for  all  measures  of  q* 
ratios,  a  fact  too  often  passed  over. 

The  algebra  has  thus  been  started ;  ai 
of  the  highest  importance  according  to 
ing,  the  start  has  been  imperceptible ;  in 
no  reason  why  the  pupil  should  know  h 
"  algebra  "  till  much  later. 

From  this  point  I  propose  to  folloi 
alone,  supposing  graphs  to  be  introduced 
the  other  subjects  to  keep  pace  with  th 
of  algebra,  bits  of  each  subject  being  t 
single  lesson,  or  several  consecutive  lesi 
devoted  to  one  subject,  as  occasion  denu 
As  the  work  in  the  manufacture  and  « 
of  formulae  progresses,  show  that  it  i 
reduce  the  formula  for,  say,  a  rectangi 
from  V  —  axbxc  to  V  =  a.b.c,  or  m< 
to  V  =  abc,  the  signs  of  multiplicat 
omitted :  to  clinch  this — and,  at  the  sai 
instil  another  idea — contrast  "  sixty 
represented  by  the  figures  69,  with  " 
represented  by  iox  +  y,  and  not  by  . 
introduce  the  definitions  of  factor ?  contit 
and  power  in  a  lesson  on  arithmetical  pric 
showing,  say,  how  144  =  2.2.2.2.3.3  ma 
ened  to  144  =  2*. 3*.  If,  then,  the  "  fi{ 
postage  stamp  corner "  be  boldly  defi 
three  names,  "  exponent,"  "  index,"  i 
rithm,"  the  connection  between  inde> 
rithm  cannot  be  missed. 

The  theory  of  indices  should  then  f 
rally  from  examples  (oral  preferably)  on 
of  the  following  types  : 

Ex.  1.    23,  32 ;  a'\  a8,  2a,  3*  when  a  = 

Ex.  2.    a*,  4*,  a6,  when  a  =  5,  b  =  2. 

Ex.  3.   afi,  acy  ah Xfl1',  ab+c  when  (i)a  = 

(*)a  = 

These,  plenty  of  them,  would  lead, 
the  smarter  pupils  of  a  class,  on    que 
deduce  the  "  Law  of  Indices  "  for  post 
and  the  usual  symbolic  proof  without 
will  clinch  the  matter  for  the  whole  cla 

Then  proceed  with  the  evaluation  of 
the  type : 

Ex.  4.     Find  the  value  of  mn  when 
m  =  4,  3,  2,  1,  o, 
and  ;/  ^  3,  2,  1,  o. 

Here  the  pupil  will  find  no  difficult 
standing  what  0"  stands  for,  but  m°  v 
arithmetical  meaning,  according  to  the  w 
a  power  has  been  defined. 

"  But  it  looked  like  a  power  before  5 
and  so  it  does  after  substitution.  Let 
it  is  a  power,  and  as  such  obeys  tr 
Indices,'  that  has  already  been  obtair 
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values  of  the  indices,  and   on    this 
ry  to  find  a  meaning  for  it."     Thus : 

«*  X  a*  =  a'+*=  ab. 
plication  by  a°  leaves  another  power  of 
and  therefore  it  is  equivalent  to  unity. 
nding  meanings  for  an  and  a*to  in  a 
er,  and,  having  done  so,  work  through 
nber  of  arithmetical  examples  with 
i  negative  indices. 

s  can  now  be  introduced  with  every 
f  their  being  understood  ;  if  10*,  ioi, 
calculated,  and  their  products  found, 
lation,  a  graph  of  y  =  10*  can  be 
he    method    of   interpolation  can  be 

tnection,  it  is  advisable  to  have  accus- 
ipil  to  the  use  of  the  "  standard  form  " 
cimals :  thus,  3-2876  x  ioa  for  32876, 
1  the  rules  for  the  characteristic  can  be 
as : 

racteristic  is  the  index  of  the  power 
ary  to  bring  the  number  to  standard 

md  subtraction  come  next,  and  the 
d  explained  as  a  loss  or  backward 
are  useful)  should  present  no  difficulty. 
BCtangles  may  be  used  for  the  explana- 
tional  multipliers  in  arithmetic  and 
ltipliers  in  algebra ;  the  idea  of  the 
he  "  operator  "  being  introduced  natu- 
the  above  method  for  indices.  Most 
;ive  this  method  for  indices ;  but,  for 
ltipliers,  either  give  the  accurate  but, 
nner,  totally  unintelligible  extended 
>  an  "  operator,  which  performs  the 
ion  on  any  quantity  to  produce  the 
t  performs  on  unity  to  produce  itself, 
difficulty  altogether.  I  call  to  mind  a 
1  one  otherwise  excellent  text-book, 
ke  this  : 
Since  ±a  (-\-b)~  +ab  ; 
a  x  (-b)  must  be  different  (cf.  mf.) 

•'•  ±  ax{-b)  -  +  ab. 
:  that,  having  proved  experimentally 
a  of  a  rectangle  is  given  by  the  formula 
-,  where  /,  b,  are  the  measures  of  the 
two  adjacent  sides,  the  commutative 
aced  from  this,  and  that  this  be  assumed 
v  for  all  multipliers.     It  follows  at  once 

srting  the  unintelligible  "  one-third 
into  the  intelligible  *'  six  times  "  one- 
then  proceed  thus  : 

a  x  ( -  b)  -  ( -  b)  x  a 
es  (--£),"  where  —  b  is  considered  as  a 
lligibly  interpreted  as  a  "  total  loss  of 
Hence  multiplication  by  —  b  produces 
of  equal  value  arithmetically  but  of 
r,n   to  that  produced  by  multiplication 

X  (  —  b)  has  a  different  sign  (cf.  sup.)  to 
(-fl)x  (+6). 

-■*)=- r(-*)x(+&v.  --(-<ifc)  =  +aft. 


But  I  find  the  following  way  more  readily 
grasped.  Show  geometrically  from  figures  1,  2,  3, 
that 


'-.>'/'•*?' 

be 

m^i 

rfci;- 

A  A 


a-b 


< -a  +  b *■ 

(I) 


V    V 


1 
o 

__Ji__J 

< a  +  b > 


(2) 


(3) 


(1)  (a+b)(c+d)  =  ac  +  bc+ad+bd, 

(2)  (a+b)(c-  d)  —ac+bc-ad-bd,  ifod, 

(3)  (&—b)(c  —  d)  =  ac-bc-ad+bd,  if  a>b,  c>d; 
the  rectangles  whose  areas  are  ac,  be,  ad,  bd,  being 
cut  out  of  paper. 

Assume  this  to  be  true,  whatever  a,  b,  cf  dt  may 
be,  then  from  (3), 

If  a  =  o,  d^o,  (  —  b)x(c)=  -  be, 
If  b  =  o,  c  —  o,  (+a)  x)(-d)  =-.  -  ad, 
If  a  =0,  c  =  o,  \-b)x(-d)=  +bd. 

In  this  way,  not  only  is  the  rule  of  signs  ex- 
plained in  a  form  readily  understood,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  of  distribution  of  a  multiplier 
instilled. 

With  a  class  of  good  students,  Chrystal's  elegant 
method  of  illustrating  products  by  the  sign  of  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  may  be  given,  but  it  will  probably 
be  too  hard  for  the  generality  of  beginners. 

Lastly,  the  difficulty  which  beginners  have  in 
setting  down  the  data  of  a  problem  symbolically 
is,  I  know  from  experience,  almost  entirely  done 
away  with  by  tackling  problems  without  any  pre- 
liminary drill  in  solving  equations. 

Start  with  some  such  problem  as :  "  The  sum  of 
two  numbers  is  17,  and  their  difference  is  7;  find 
them.*'     Commence  the  solution  as  follows: 
Greater  number  -f  smaller  number  =  17  , 
Greater  number  —  smaller  number  =    7 

Now  suggest  the  use  of  the  initial  letters  g,  s\  for 
the  words  "  greater  number,"  "  smaller  number," 
being  careful  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  letters 
g,  s,  are  really  figures  representing  the  values  of  the 
numbers,  as  well  as  simpie  abbreviations  for  the 
words.     Then  continue : 


(1); 
(2). 


g  +  s 


(s  4-  7)  4-  s  =  2.S  +  7 
2s-h  7  =  17      by  (1) 

.' .     2S  =  10 


5  = 


5 

.'.      £  =  12 

hence  the  two  numbers  are  5  and  12. 

Give  reasons  (cf.  Euclid's  axioms),  not  rules,  for 
each  step  in  the  working ;  especially  should  it  be 
shown  that  the  rule  for  changing  the  sign  of  a 
quantity  brought  from  one  side  of  an  equation  to 
the  other  depends  on  the  axiom,  "  if  equals  be 
added  to  equals  the  sums  are  equal." 

Next  give  some  problems  in  which  the  use  of 
initial  letters  is  not  convenient,  and—"  Let  us  call 
it  x."  (Do  not  always  use  x.)  If,  then,  several 
problems  are  worked,  the  class  assisting,  on  the 
black- board  in  words  and  in  symbols,  the  two  solu- 
tions being  side  by  side  and  corresponding  step 
by  step  with  one  another,  the  pupil  will  soon  get 
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over  the  difficulty  of  symbolic  expression.  Even 
then  I  would  press  the  point  that  no  equations 
that  are  not  connected  with  some  problem  of  a  more 
or  less  interecting  nature  should  be  given. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  useless- 
ness  of  all  unsupervised  home-work  for  elementary 
students.  All  practice  should  be  class-work  and, 
where  possible,  oral. 


PRACTICAL   MATHEMATICS. 

By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss,  B.A. 
St.  Dunstan's  College,  Catford. 

THERE  is  at  the  present  time  a  very  remark- 
able agreement  in  favour  of  practical  methods 
of  teaching,  and  an  equally  remarkable  dis- 
agreement with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  such  methods.  This  indicates  a  period  of 
transition  rather  than  of  growth,  so  that  the 
individual  opinions  of  one  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  some  of  these  methods  may  help 
in  the  general  work  of  reformation. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  so-called  practical 
mathematics  is  due  to  misunderstanding.  Some 
regard  ••  practical  "  arithmetic  as  the  neglect  of  all 
that  trains  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  insistence 
upon  a  mechanical  drill  in  the  applications  of  arith- 
metic to  business  or  science  ;  precisely  the  opposite 
view  is  taken  by  practical  teachers.  Upholders  of 
Euclid  believe  that  practical  geometry  will  banish 
logic  and  substitute  diagram-memory.  Others  are 
convinced  that  the  study  of  Euclid  trained  the 
memory  of  words,  phrases  and  figures  alone,  with- 
out developing  the  logical  faculties ;  and  that  the 
reasoning  powers  can  only  be  strengthened  by  a 
judicious  course  of  practical  work. 

Since  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  state  at  length  what  meaning  is  here 
attached  to  the  word  "  practical." 

In  arithmetic  it  means  : — 

giving  concrete  illustrations  and  examples  wherever  possible  ; 

avoiding  long  rows  of  scarcely  intelligible  figures  and  com- 
plicated fractions  ; 

postponing  technical  applications  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  cumbrous  systems  of  tables  or  business  procedure  ; 

using  "  graphic  "  methods  with  freedom  in  the  solution  of 
problems. 

In  geometry  it  means  : — 

regarding  geometrical  magnitudes  as  measurable  quantities  ; 

using  scales,  protractors,  compasses,  squared  paper,  or  any 
other  simple  apparatus  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 

treating  every  proposition  first  as  a  problem  to  be  solved 
before  proving  it  logically  as  a  theorem  ; 

basing  the  whole  teaching  upon  a  few  fundamental  principles, 
instead  of  connecting  all  the  propositions  together  in  any 
arbitrary  sequence. 

In  the  case  of  algebra  it  implies  : — 

use  of  graphic  methods  in  the  solution  of  equations  ; 

avoiding  difficult  questions  in  multiplication,  division,  factors, 
fractions,  &c. ; 

postponing  the  general  theory  of  H.C.K.,  L.C.M.,  surds, 
indices  and  other  book  work  ; 

early  introduction  of  easy  surds,  indices  and  logarithms. 


In  trigonometry  it  denotes  : — 

free  use  of  tables  of  sines,  cosines  and  tangents ; 

finding  heights  and  distances  of  objects  in  the  c 
field; 

postponing  all  cases  requiring  cumbrous  formulae 
proofs  ; 

early  introduction  to  the  uses  of  the  tbeodo 
prismatic  compass,  &c. 

To  sum  up,  "  practical  "  mathematia 
the  following  ideas  : — 

(a)  breaking  down  the  old  "  water-tigh 
ments"  between  the  different  branch 
subject ; 

(b)  close  alliance  between  the  scienc 
mathematical  teaching ; 

(c)  training  the  boys'  minds  and  c 
their  powers  of  observation,  instead  of  « 
their  memories  with  facts  and  formula ; 

(d)  substituting  a  "  kinetic  "  mode  ol 
by  means  of  which  a  wide  range  of  phys 
can  be  rapidly  traversed,  instead  of  the 
mode  which  bound  certain  ideas  closely 
but  excluded  others  altogether  from  view 

The  details  of  such  a  scheme  are  d 
hammered  out  in  hundreds  of  schools, 
must  hope  that  shortly  a  sufficient  advan 
the  experimental  stage  may  be  made 
some  degree  of  organisation  to  be  cai 
and  thus  harmonise  the  curricula  of  sc 
colleges  with  public  examinations. 

A  detailed  report  upon  the  teaching 
mathematics,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  < 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  is  expect 
and  will  not  be  forestalled  in  this  article 
a  report  tends  to  promote  unity  amonj 
tionists  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  look  for 
uniformity  as  would  hamper  the  freedon 
dual  teachers.  The  present  chaos  is  < 
cast-iron  rigidity  of  the  previous  systt 
left  no  room  for  initiative  until  the  ac 
pressure  of  suppressed  thought  burst 
under  the  magic  touch  of  science.  An] 
such  a  system  will  be  fatal  to  the  progres 
tion.  But  without  entering  fully  into  th 
a  mathematical  course,  it  may  be  possib 
cate  the  scope  of  practical  mathemat 
class-room  and  suggest  the  lines  upon  * 
details  are  to  be  sought. 

The  decimal  notation  should  form  the 
of  the  arithmetical  teaching.  For  th 
every  boy  should  be  supplied  with  a  rulei 
in  centimetres  and  millimetres,  and  also 
tenths  and  perhaps  hundredths  of  an 
gonally). 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  multipli 
division  of  decimals  cannot  be  taught  to 
do  not  understand  vulgar  fractions.  If  t 
that  they  cannot  be  taught  the  mechanic 
it  is  clearly  absurd.  But,  if  it  means 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  rea< 
process,  then  it  is  a  complete  mistake, 
fact,  only  by  avoiding  vulgar  fractions  t 
grasp  of  the  decimal  system  can  be  incu 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  spend  much  tim 
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r  young  boys  the  reasons  for  certain  pro- 
rhich  they  can  easily  be  taught  to  practise, 
ttirse  a  matter  of  opinion.  Boys  hate 
.  but  they  love  doing.  There  is  no  diffi- 
making  the  average  boy  understand  why 
"  og  a  number  by  2000  he  must  double 
and  move  it  three  places  to  the  left, 
t  thing  to  make  him  know  why  he  does 
i  another  thing  to  make  him  say  why  he 
also  (provided  that  he  is  told  the 
ling  of  multiplication,  which  cannot 
Ponder  any  system  of  teaching,  though 
slurred  over),  there  is  no  particular 
1  making  him  understand  why  in  multi- 
iber  by  0002  he  must  double  each 
[>ve  it  three  places  to  the  right.  Yet, 
1  knows  the  reason,  he  may  be  unable  to 
1  words,  unless  forced  to  learn  them  by 

pillar  of  the  arithmetical   teaching 
5,    be    proportion.     Comparison   of 
atimetres  will  be  a  valuable  exercise 
iner.      He  should  draw  diagrams  of 
cts  in  the  class-room —the  door,  the 
is,   maps,   &c. — to  different    scales. 
en  proceed   to  such  questions  as   the 
Mark  four  points  on  squared  paper, 
F  the  four  corners  of  the  floor.     From  the 
f^find  the  lengths  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
distance  between  the  middle  points  of 
Dg  sides." 
>  early  part  of  the  course  no  instruments 
needed    beyond    graduated    rulers,   and 
of    imitation   coins   for   illustrating 
t>lems ;  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  the 
st  constantly   set   concrete  questions, 
i  are  told  to  multiply  57*6  by  823  they 
[at  once  without  any  difficulty,  but  tell 
how  many  ounces  of  salt  there  are  in 
of  water,  each  pint  of  which  contains 
,  of  salt !     Then  ask  one  (of  the  dozen 
twenty  who  gaze  stolidly  at  the  blackboard) 
m  is  waiting  for.     As  likely  as  not  his  reply 
k:    ••  I  don't  know  whether  to  add  or  sub- 
id   dealing    with   quantities    the   nature   of 
the  boy  has  not  yet  grasped.     For  instance, 
Account  teach  him  square  measure  until  he 
t  only  seen  square  inches  and  square  centi- 
it  but  also  found  out  for  himself  how   many 
t    millimetres  there  are   in  a  square  centi- 
and  how  many  square  inches  in  a  square 

ic  measure  should  be  introduced  by  means 
ual  cubes,  which  may  be  blocks  of  wood,  or 
lay  be  constructed  of  paper  or  cardboard  by 
ys  themselves.  It  may  not  be  convenient  to 
r  knives  or  scissors,  but  much  can  be  done 
ding  ;  or  the  boys  may  do  the  drawing  in  the 
room  and  the  cutting-out  as  homework. 
ch  of  the  geometrical  teaching  will  thus  have 
ibsorbed  by  the  class  unawares,  and  it  will 
oe  necessary  to  supply  the  pupils  first  with 
ictors  and  afterwards  with  compasses  in 
to  complete  that  course.       More  advanced 


classes    in     arithmetic    should    work     numerous 
examples  graphically  on  time  and  speed. 

With  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to 
express  their  own  ideas  in  words,  the  geometry 
may  be  taught  in  some  such  manner  as  follows. 
Suppose  the  lesson  to  be  upon  the  properties  of 
the  isosceles  triangle.  Each  pupil  should  draw  his 
diagrams  from  details  supplied  by  the  master  and 
then  write  an  account  of  his  work  under  five 
headings. 

(j)  The  Problem.  This  will  either  be  dictated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard  ;  e.g.,  "  Draw  a  triangle, 
ABC,  having  AB=AC=4  cms.  Measure  the 
angles  at  B  and  C." 

(ii)  The  Construction.  Here  the  boy  describes, 
entirely  in  his  own  words,  how  he  drew  his  figure ; 
e.g.,  "  I  drew  a  line  AB,4  cms.  in  length,  and  then 
drew  another  line  AC,  of  the  same  length,  and 
joined  BC." 

(iii)  The  Observations.  In  many  cases  the  class 
must  be  told  what  to  look  for,  otherwise  some  will 
say,  "  I  observe  nothing,"  or  "  I  observe  that  AB 
is  4  cms.  in  length."  But  in  this  simple  case  we 
may  expect  some  such  answer  as  follows :  "I 
observe  that  in  my  first  figure  the  angles  at  B  and 
C  are  each  560.  In  the  second  figure  they  are  each 
180.  In  the  third  figure,  B=72°,  and  C  =  73°,  but 
I  see  that  AB  is  a  little  longer  than  AC." 

(iv)  The  Conclusions.  Here  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  warn  the  class  not  to  write  a  mere 
repetition  of  their  observations  and  yet  not 'to 
wander  from  the  question.  The  brighter  boys  will 
write,  "  I  conclude  that,  in  any  triangle,  if  two 
sides  are  equal  the  two  opposite  angles  must  be 
equal."  Some  will  omit  the  word  "  opposite,"  or 
"  in  any  triangle  "  ;  others  will  note  the  result  of 
three  sides  being  equal ;  a  few  may  investigate  the 
converse  theorems.  It  is  by  means  of  such  details 
that  scope  is  given  to  develop  originality,  insight 
and  power. 

(v)  The  Proof.  Only  the  cleverest  boys  will  be 
able  to  give  a  logical  proof  without  assistance, 
but  it  is  most  instructive  to  watch  the  more  intelli- 
gent boys  brighten  up  at  the  suggestion,  "  Suppose 
we  consider  what  would  happen  if  we  could  fold 
the  triangle  about  a  straight  line  bisecting  the 
angle  BAC." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  teaching 
develops  five  distinct  powers,  viz.,  the  sense  of 
form  in  drawing  the  diagram,  the  sense  of  number 
in  measuring  lines  or  angles,  the  power  of  com- 
parison in  making  the  observations,  the  power  of 
generalisation  in  writing  the  conclusions,  and 
lastly,  the  logical  faculty  in  giving  a  formal  proof. 
The  method  in  which  Euclid  was  taught  not  long 
ago  developed  the  last  of  these  alone,  if  any !  Of 
course,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Euclid.  The 
trouble  arose  from  several  causes,  such  as  putting 
a  text-book  into  the  hands  of  young  boys  ;  the 
examination  system,  and  the  apathy  produced  in 
teachers  by  the  constant  use  of  a  hide-bound  tradi- 
tion. Another  trouble  was  the  rigidity  of  Euclid's 
sequence,  which  destroyed  all  originality,  both  in 
the  scholar  and  in  the  teacher.  Any  proof  of  one 
proposition  by  another,  unless  the  latter  is  one  of 
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some  half-dozen  fundamental  theorems  (such  as 
Euc.  III.  20),  should  only  be  given  as  a  rider  and 
never  made  the  principal  proof  of  an  elementary 
theorem.  The  chief  proofs  should  be  based  upon 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  rotation,  translation  and 
folding,  together  with  a  few  elementary  loci.  The 
present  writer  has  found  it  convenient  to  have  one 
course  dealing  with  properties  of  the  straight  line 
alone  (including  angles,  triangles,  parallelograms, 
&c),  and  another  course  dealing  with  properties  of 
the  circle. 

Practical  algebra  does  not  seem  to  present  the 
same  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  form-master  which 
he  finds  in  the  modern  development  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry.  Most  boys  also  pick  up  the  ideas 
of  graphic  solution  and  the  use  of  logarithms  with 
comparative  ease.  It  seems,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  say  more  upon  that  subject,  the  only  apparatus 
required  being  squared  paper  and  mathematical 
tables.  However,  the  co- ordination  of  this  subject 
with  arithmetic  and  geometry  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. Unexpected  trouble  may  be  found  in 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  matter  of  Euclid 
Book  II.  by  means  of  algebra  and  with  the  formulae 
derived  from  the  science  work. 

In  the  case  of  trigonometry  it  is  delightful  to 
instruct  the  older  boys  in  the  use  of  delicate  instru- 
ments when  the  school  possesses  such  treasures, 
but  for  beginners  no  such  expensive  apparatus  is 
necessary,  the  chief  requisites  being  cardboard, 
protractors  and  pins.  A  couple  of  strips  of  the 
cardboard  can  be  adjusted  on  a  flat  piece  by  means 
of  the  pins,  until  the  required  angle  is  observed  at 
the  junction  of  the  strips.  This  angle  can  then  be 
measured  and  the  numerical  calculations  made  on 
returning  to  the  class-room.  For  more  advanced 
students  cheap  models  of  a  theodolite  can  now  be 
purchased  which  give  excellent  results. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  fairly  extensive  field 
of  practical  mathematics  can  be  covered  without 
the  assistance  of  any  elaborate  apparatus  and 
without  leaving  the  class-room  for  the  laboratory. 
Indeed,  the  cost  of  the  few  instruments  here 
described  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
banishing  unnecessarily  expensive  text-books  and 
substituting — in  the  case  of  boys — cheap  sets  of 
examples,  suitable  note-books  and  question  cards, 
and — in  the  case  of  masters — a  variety  of  hand- 
books which  ought  to  be  supplied  free  of  charge  by 
the  school.  A  few  cones,  pyramids,  &c,  may 
occasionally  be  borrowed  from  the  physical  labo- 
ratory ;  or  the  mathematical  master  can  co-ordinate 
his  work  with  that  of  the  science  master.  Thus, 
after  experimental  determination  of  weight,  volume, 
or  density  in  the  laboratory,  the  boys  should  work 
examples  thereon  in  the  class-room  ;  but  the  nature 
of  area  and  volume  is  most  easily  illustrated  with 
paper  or  cardboard.  For  instance,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  more  readily 
understood  by  a  boy  who  has  made  his  own  cylinder 
by  rolling  up  a  sheet  of  paper.  Too  much  labo- 
ratory work  is  inadvisable,  since  it  will  leave  no 
time  for  acquiring  facility  in  calculation. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  warning  seems  neces- 
sary.     A    teacher   who   fails    to   understand    the 


object  of  the  modern  system  may  use  it 
drive  facts  into  the  boys'  minds,  or  he 
centrate  his  attention  upon  making  accu 
men  and  neglect  the  educational  val 
system.  Such  are  the  fears  expressed  by 
of  practical  mathematics,  but  the  true  1 
in  the  opposite  extreme.  The  moder 
when  properly  handled,  stimulates  the  i 
observation  and  reason  to  the  utmost,  1 
the  boys  think  as  they  have  never  been 
think  before.  Now  the  mental  energ] 
for  this  purpose  is  clearly  diverted  from 
path,  which  led  to  the  development  of 
neatness,  application  and  numerical  accut 
results  of  the  modern  method  must,  th< 
closely  watched,  lest  by  applying  it  at  to 
age,  or  too  exclusively,  we  may  indeed  ] 
race  of  keen  observers,  original  inva 
trained  logicians,  but  devoid  of  the  m 
retain  their  observations,  the  accuracy 
their  inventions,  and  the  application  net 
complete  a  chain  of  reasoning. 


EQUIPMENT   FOR   THE   TEACH 
PRACTICAL  MATHEMATK 

By  G.  H.  Wyatt,  B.Sc-,  A.R.CSc 
Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth  Comma 

THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  aflfor 
tion  concerning  the  most  suitable 
for  a  course  in  modern  practic 
matics  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  second* 
The  writer  supposes  such  a  course  tc 
menced  in  a  lower  form  and  carried  on 
of  the  school. 

Decimals. — The  teaching  of  the  m 
decimals  constitutes  the  first  divisic 
subject,  and  for  this  it  is  suggested  tha 
constant  section  be  taken,  and  divided 
and  hundredths.  It  is  understood  th; 
is  not  merely  graduated,  but  is  actual 
into  these  parts,  which  can  then  be  sep 
hibited  and  handled  by  the  pupils.  T 
nature  of  a  mistake  in  the  position  of  tl 
point  can  be  made  evident  in  this  way. 

Compasses,  &c  —  For  actual  measun 
drawing  the  necessary  appliances  wi 
pencil,  scale,  compasses,  protractor, 
square.  The  pencil  should  be  modera 
and  the  use  of  a  fine  point  made  obligat 
maintaining  this  point  small  slips  of  woo< 
are  glued  strips  of  fine  glass-paper,  will 
great  saving  of  time  and  pencils. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  compass  wil 
by  the  expenditure  allowed.  Excep 
lowest  forms,  it  is  of  great  advantage 
compasses  be  provided  with  needle  poi 
A.  G.  Thornton 1  supplies  a  needle- p< 
compass,  for  pencil  only,  double  jointed, 

1  A.  G.  Thornton,  41.  King  Street,  W.,  Mancbc 
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a  quality  quite  suitable  for  secondary 
s-work.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
ry  school  compass,  which  may  be  ob- 
a  any  of  the  firms  supplying  scientific 

but  the  teacher  will  find  the  lists  of 
oroton,  Hading,3  Stanley, " and  others, 
lue  in  obtaining  ideas  as  to  the  cost  of 
7  finished  instruments, 
ice  of  scale,  protractor  and  set  square 
a  difficult  matter  :  the  ordinary  qualities 
ocured  from  any  of  the  firms  supplying 
pparatus.     For  the  use  of  the  highest 

may  suggest  reference  to  the  lists  of 
irling,  Stanley  and  Thornton.  Here 
ad  squares  of  transparent  material,  vul- 
,  or  squares  made  from  mahogany  or 
I  edged  with  hard  wood  or  ebony,  at 
pug  from  6d.  to  2s.  for  the  sizes  most 
used.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
>;  the  exhibition,  at  least,  of  a  good 
trument  should  be  a  valuable  object 
lie  pupils,  impressing  them  with  the 
ery  accurate  measurements  of  angles  are 
to  be  matters  of  great  importance. 
-Squared  paper  for  area  measurements  is 
table  from  any  of  the  firms  mentioned 

the  preparation  of  irregular  areas  to  be 

>y  a  class  the  use  of  a  French  curve  is 

A  large  number  of  these  are  shown  in 

pues  referred  to  above,  and  they  are  very 

prices  ranging  from  2d.  to  is.  each  for 
ding  from  5  inches  to  16  inches  across. 

graded  scale  curves  should  be  of  special 
le  curvatures  are  related  to  one  another 
mer  shown  by  the  figures  printed  on  the 
I  the  curve.  The  prices  for  specimens 
>d  run  from  3d.  for  a  5-in.  curve  to  8d. 
in.  curve,  corresponding  sizes  in  trans- 
terial  costing  is.  6d.  and  4s.  3d. 
noN  of  ir. — The  measurement  of  circular 
sal  areas  which  require  the  use  of  ir  will 
suggest  to  the  teacher  the  advantage  of 

actually  obtaining  the  value  of  this 
t  least  approximately.  For  this  purpose 
s  of  thin  paper  and  a  supply  of  wooden 
urately  turned,  will  be  necessary.  The 
1   be   obtained   from   any   of   the   firms 

school  apparatus,  a  set  of  five  with 
ranging  from  2  in.  to  8  in.  costing  is.  od. 
:s. — For  volume  measurement  the  boxes 
y  practically  all  firms,  and  known  as  the 
'  set,  may  be  highly  recommended.  The 
rnished  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  well 

hard  wood.  Six  geometrical  figures  cut 
board  are  also  contained  in  the  set,  and 
is.  6d.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  high.    Larger 

the  forms  mostly  used  can  be  obtained 
ssrs.    Baird    and    Tatlock,4   or    Messrs. 
&  Mercer,''  in  whose  lists   descriptions 
ngs  may  be  found. 
icher  will    probably    wish    to    show    his 


rling,  47,  Finsbury  Pavement,  K.C 

•ley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Great  Turnstile,  Holboni,  W.C. 

itlock,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  K.C. 

:  Mercer,  34,  Camomile  Street,  K.C. 


class  a  verification  of  the  calculated  volume  of  a 
model  by  the  method  of  displacement,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  side- spout  vessel,  which  Messrs.  Town- 
son  &  Mercer  supply  at  a  cost  of  is.  6d.,  will  be 
found  very  suitable. 

A  most  useful  assortment  of  objects  for  measur- 
ing— rectangular,  triangular,  hexagonal  and  cir- 
cular plates ;  lengths  of  rectangular  and  circular- 
section  rods;  rings,  and  hollow  cylinders,  all  of 
various  metals,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Griffin  &  Sons,6  or  Messrs.  Townson  &  Mercer. 
These  objects  are  arranged  for  a  course  recently 
drawn  up  for  the  London  County  Council. 

The  accurate  measurement  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  models  will  necessitate  the  use  of  well-adjusted 
calipers,  and  the  pupils  should  at  least  be  shown 
the  value  of  a  superior  form  of  this  instrument.  A 
very  complete  list  of  various  designs  of  accurate 
calipers  is  published  by  Messrs.  C.  Nurse  &  Co.7 
Sliding  brass  calipers,  to  measure  2§  in/,  marked 
in  inches  and  millimetres,  can  be  had  from  2s. 
each  ;  to  measure  4  in.,  the  price  of  the  same  form 
is  2s.  6d.  Steel  sliding  calipers,  provided  with  a 
vernier,  are  supplied  from  4s.  6d.  upwards.  All 
these  calipers  are  furnished  with  clamping  screws. 
For  the  determination  of  the  diameters  of  wires  a 
micrometer  caliper  may  be  obtained  for  4s.  6d., 
and  for  those  whose  financial  arrangements  will 
allow,  superior  forms  of  this  instrument  measuring 
up  to  2  in.,  reading  too  0001  in.,  and  provided  with 
a  ratchet  stop,  may  be  obtained  for  39s.  6d. 

Out-door  Work. — Where  small  classes  are  the 
rule,  surveying  in  a  simple  form  will  probably  be 
undertaken.  It  may  be  that  here  we  are  trespassing 
on  the  future  domain  of  the  teacher  of  geography, 
but  in  any  case  the  details  may  be  of  use.  Messrs. 
Pye  andCo.8  supply  a  cheap  substitute  for  a  sextant, 
which  they  call  the  "  Anglemeter."  Reference  was 
made  to  this  instrument  in  The  School  World 
of  October,  1904,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  its 
cost  is  12s.  6d.,  that  the  graduations  read  to  two 
degrees,  and  that  by  estimation  smaller  differences 
may  be  obtained. 

Slide  Rules. — For  the  examinations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  practical  mathematics,  can- 
didates are  expected  to  be  provided  with  slide 
rules,  which  can  now  be  obtained  for  a  much  smaller 
expenditure  than  was  formerly  necessary.  Mr. 
Thornton  has  issued  a  very  cheap  form  known  as 
the  "  Kensington  "  slide  rule,  which  in  hardwood 
costs  2s.,  and  in  polished  boxwood  3s.  6d.  There 
are  the  usual  two  logarithmic  scales  on  the  front,  the 
lower  one  being  of  double  the  magnitude  of  the  upper 
one.  The  cursor  is  of  clear  celluloid.  On  the  back 
of  the  rule,  which  is  io§  inches  in  length,  are  found 
tables  of  sines,  tangents,  and  three-figure  logar- 
ithms of  the  numbers  1  to  1,000.  Messrs.  John 
Davis  &  Son"  supply  a  5-inch  celluloid  slide  rule, 
with  cursor,  at  6s.  6d.  The  same  firm  issue  a 
10-inch  boxwood  rule,  specially  constructed  for 
use  in  technical  colleges,  at  4s.  6d.      This  rule  has 

*  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Sardinia  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  W.C. 
7  C.  Nurse  &  Co.,  182,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

*  W.  G.  Pye  &  Co.,  Granta  Works,  Cambridge. 

»  John  Davis  &  Son,  Lid.,  All  Saints  Works,  Derby. 
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the  two  log  scales  on  the  front  face,  one  edge 
graduated  in  any  desired  units,  and  a  metal  cursor. 
The  price  includes  a  card  of  formulae  and  book 
of  instructions. 

There  are  two  special  points  concerning  the 
higher  grade  rules  made  by  Messrs.  Davis,  to 
which  we  may  call  attention.  The  first  is  the 
introduction  of  a  steel  spring  back,  which  serves 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction. The  price  of  a  io-inch  rule  thus  im- 
proved is  i os.  6d.  For  extreme  climates,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  is.  6d.,  adjusting  screws  are 
inserted  along  the  rule,  the  use  of  which  allows  the 
slide  to  run  smoothly  at  all  times. 

A  most  useful  addition  to  the  ordinary  rule  is  an 
extra  slide  divided  to  give  the  values  of  log  (log  x). 
This  slide  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  lower 
(or  more  open)  scale  of  the  ordinary  rule.  The 
value  of.  this  "  logologarithmic "  slide  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ordi- 
nary rule  will  give  squares  and  square  roots,  cubes 
and  cube  roots,  but  that  this  new  slide  will  give 
any  power  or  any  root. 

As  examples,  the  values  for  (2*4)!  *'3  or  of  n  in 
the  expression  (i'3)*  =  1.6,  or  of  a  hyperbolic 
logarithm,  or  of  any  power  of  e%  may  each  be  found 
by  this  new-  slide.  The  cost  of  a  10-inch  rule, 
with  extra  slide,  is  15s. 

Pantograph. — This  instrument  should  be  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  ratio  of  areas  of  figures, 
irregular  or  otherwise,  enlarged  or  reduced,  in  their 
linear  dimensions,  by  any  assigned  ratio.  It 
may  be  obtained  at  artists'  materials  stores  in  the 
cheaper  forms  from  is.  each,  and  from  many  of 
the  firms  mentioned  in  this  article,  in  more 
accurately  finished  qualities. 

Curves. — In  connection  with  curve  drawing,  two 
articles  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Brooks10  call  for 
special  mention.  The  first  is  a  substitute  for  French 
curves,  and  consists  of  a  thin  steel  or  celluloid 
strip,  which  may  be  bent  to  follow  any  desired 
curve,  and  fixed  in  position  either  by  one's  finger 
tips  or  by  a  series  of  small  parallel  clamped  bars. 
The  former  pattern  in  steel  for  a  length  of  8  inches 
costs  2s.,  and  in  celluloid  is.  6d.  The  latter, 
which  is  more  useful  to  a  draughtsman,  is  made 
in  lengths  from  one  foot  upwards,  and  costs  4s.  6d. 
These  curves  would  seem  to  be  useful  to  the 
teacher  in  preparing  a  large  scale  drawing  of  the 
curves  which  the  class  is  studying.  The  second 
useful  article,  supplied  by  the  same  firm,  is  a 
parabolic  sheet  of  celluloid,  accurately  cut,  with 
the  axis  and  latus  rectum  engraved  upon  its  sur- 
face. The  cost  of  the  curve  is  is.,  and  it  should 
become  a  very  popular  item  in  the  outfit  for  the 
more  advanced  classes.  Mr.  Brooks  issues  a 
pamphlet  explaining  the  uses  of  the  curve  in  con- 
nection with  extraction  of  square  roots  and  the 
solution  of  equations. 

Planimeter. — It  may  be  of  service  to  remind 
teachers  that  Amsler's  planimeter  can  now  be 
obtained  from  many  firms  at  a  cost  of  45s.  for  an 
instrument  measuring  area  in  square  inches,  and 

l"  \V.  J.  Brooks.   53.  Fit/ro>  Street,  W. 


at  53s.  for  one  measuring  in  four  or  fh 
units.  As  an  object  lesson  in  the  clever  ; 
of  mathematics  to  a  useful  purpose,  the 
should  be  welcomed  for  the  stimulatioi 
classes. 

Tables  of  logarithms,  and  a  list  of  1 
stants  and  formulae,  are  published  by  th< 
Education  in  the  syllabus  for  practical  m; 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  can  be  obtaine 
any  bookseller. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    HIGI 
ARITHMETIC. 
By  F.  Kettle,  B.A. 
Co- Principal  of  The  Clapham  School. 

ARITHMETIC  has  slight  title  tores 
consider  its  use  merely  in  daily 
Most  necessary  calculations  dem 
skill  enough  to  check  a  bill  or  to  count  tt 
out  of  a  sovereign.  Accordingly  all  ough 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  multiplicati 
facility  in  adding  or  subtracting  sums  of  a 
sufficient  courage  not  to  be  daunted  on 
occasions  when  it  is  a  question  of  de 
approximately  the  yards  of  carpet  for  a 
the  interest  on  a  slight  investment : 
operation  may,  however,  as  a  rule  be  1< 
banker. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  high 
subject  retains  in  most  schools,  and  the  1< 
which  we  toss  big  chunks  of  a  child's  scl 
into  its  monstrous  maw  ? 

No  doubt  the  introduction  of  banks 
rapid  spread  of  the  credit  system  have 
to  do  with  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  ai 
but  the  economic  changes  are  not  of  ti 
competent  to  explain  the  highly  ritu 
orgiastic  practices  of  many  schools.  P« 
most  convincing  and  least  romantic  expl 
that  arithmetic  lends  itself  most  readily 
of-thumb  treatment  ;  it  is  a  school-mad 
and  had  it  not  been  popular  with  the  1 
would  long  ago  have  been  held  up  tc 
Anyway,  the  only  present  value  of  the 
arithmetic  lesson  seems  to  be  the  evidence 
of  the  teacher's  pedagogic  efficiency. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is  that 
practical   of  all    subjects  is   taught    in 
educative    way,    and   that  the  arithmetic 
schools  is  a  highly  artificial  product  of 
anyone.      When    the    "  Curiosities  of   t 
Table  "  come  to  be  written  it  will  occur  t< 
to    ask    why    a    subject     which,  compa 
geometry,  is  relatively  new,  and  has  not  h 
itself  from    the  bends  of  authority  and 
has  yet  succeeded  in  attaining  to  an  acac 
tinction  without  parallel  in  any  other  pi 
mathematics. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  rationalism  and 
sense,  should  we  worry  children  into  di 
the  exact  moment  that  the  two  hands  c 
are  together,  or  the  amount,  to  the  fra< 
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a  sum  of  money  put  out  at  compound 
r  the  proceedings  of  imaginary  discount, 
dus  habits  of  recurring  decimals,  or  the 
tidal  state  of  a  man  after  an  apparently 
series  of  investments  and  re-in  vestments  ? 
D  idle  moment,  I  copied  down  the  follow- 
q  with  the  intention  of  having  it  properly 
ad  framed  as  a  document  unedited  for 
historians  in  the  thirtieth  century: 

.  of  £  _  o-°7+t**-,V  of  1  tfft__ 
1     Om  °'s;  li+tr222S 

Id  not  gaily  descend  with  Dante  into  the 
of  the  Inferno  rather  than  consort  with 
for  of  such  an  instrument  for  one  poor 

The  modern  arithmetician  has  his  pro- 
he  Sans-Joy  of  mediaeval  legend, 
$  ago  I  wandered  into  a  school  and  found 
ri  at  it  finding  answers  to  a  lot  of  shame- 
:hanica!  questions.  To  my  inquiring 
master  replied, "  accuracy  and  rapidity  :T" 
nula  that  has  brought  to  naught  many 
;ht  with  promise   ot  light  and  warmth, 

school  two  whole  terms  were  devoted 
and  L.C.M*,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
sgarded  the  process  by  which  they  found 
as  a  sort  of  magic,  and  no  more  to  be 
tfith,  or  believed  inr  than  the  juggler 
sixpences  into  half  sovereigns. 
1  for  that  picture  ;  now  look  on  this, 
tic  is  the  "recording"  angel  of  the 
id  physicist,  of  the  craftsman,  surveyor 
set;  it  is  the  companion  of  geometry  and 
s,  and  the  interpreter  of  algebra  and 
ry.       As    soon    as     man     substituted 

and  weighing1  for  vague  a  priori 
i,  alchemy  passed  into  chemistry  and 
ito  astronomy  ;  crude  opinions  as  to  the 

life  became  the  verities  of  social 
Man  is  a  political  animal/*  said  Aristotle; 
s  well  have  defined  him  as  the  animal 
ires  and  weighs. 

e  now  to  consider  some  aspects  of  the 
ching  of  this  subject  that  appeal  to  me 
.ucauonist,   and    to   hint    at   a    possible 

>fit. 

ement.— It  ought  not  10  be  forgotten 
jring  in  itself  merely  for  the  sake  of 
distances  has  little  educative  value.  The 
mts  should  be  put  to  some  use,  should 
eeded  in  an  investigation  ;  otherwise  in- 
he  exercises  will  drop,  and  the  teacher 
sel  that  fiis  new  method  is  the  old  method 
ress— the  matter  is  changed,  the  orienta- 
same. 

value  of  measuring  exercises  and  draw- 
:  is  that  the  pupil  learns  from  it  that  all 
\  are  approximate,  and  that  his  scale* 
nnot  have  much  value  unless  it  can  be 
on  as  accurate  within  certain  known 
ror ;  he  wilt  also  feel  from  time  to  time, 


itifn-t  MirttAtr  wtih  wctRhhip  and  measuring.  Had  the 
,  the  Oxford  chemm&  rnitfh*  hnvc  been  anticipated  by  two 
lyeln. 


as  his  hand  and  eye  become  more  and  more  under 
control,  some  of  the  joy  of  the  craftsman.  Later 
in  life  he  will  understand  that  all  art  is  simply  a 
complex  of  emotion  and  skill. 

1  add  a  few  exercises  in  illustration  of  my  mean- 
ing;— 

Draw  this  large  cube  of  wood  as  it  appears:  what  sides  are  not 
parallel  in  your  chawing  ?  Arc  they  parallel  in  the  object? 
Of  the  veilkal  edges*  whfch  appear  to  be  the  shortest?  Can 
you  account  for  tbU  difference  in  the  shape  of  a  cube  as  it  appears 
and  as  11  really  is? 

The  windows  of  a  house  look  on  a  common  with  ponds  and 
trees*  If  you  drew  the  common  on  the  window — that  is^  made 
a  rough  sketch  of  what  you  saw— where  would  the  near  and  the 
distant  pans  of  ihe  common  be  represented  in  your  drawing? 

Hold  a  Lead  pencil  vertically  and  at  arm's  length  in  front  of 
you.  Close  one  eye  and  measure  with  your  pencil  the  vertical 
edge  of  the  picture  on  the  wait. 

Make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  floor  of  class-room  as  it  looks  to 
you.  Now,  draw  a  rough  plan  of  it ;  check  your  plan  by  care- 
ful measurement,  and  then  make  a  drawing  of  it  to  scale. 

Exercises  of  this  type  should  be  devised  by  the 
teacher  until  the  pupil  has  got  hold  of  a  lew  princi- 
ples of  perspective.  He  is  then  ready  for  scale- 
drawing*  the  drawing  of  plans  and  elevations  of 
simple  solids.  He  will  draw  first  a  rectangular 
solid  in  perspective;  then  after  measurement  he 
will  draw  it  distorted,  and  finally  he  will  set  out  to 
scale  the  plan  and  elevation. 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples  : — 

(1)  Two  roads,  OA  and  OH,  run  respectively  direct  east  and 
north.  Find  the  distance  between  A  and  B,  given  that  OA  = 
2  miles,  and  OB=3  miles-       (Scale,  1  inch  -   1  mile*) 

Make  a  drawing  to  show  directions  of  roads  and  posit  ions  of 
A  and  B*  and  then  measure  the  distance  from  A  lo  B, 

(2)  A  tourist  walk 5  across  country,  his  directions  are  1  mile 
ea*i,  2  mites  north-east,  and  3  mites  west,  Mow  Tar  is  his 
finishing  point  from  his  position  at  start  ? 

(3)  The  sides  of  a  rectangle  are  a  and  2a  feet  long  respec- 
tively* Draw  rectangles,  giving  a  any  values  you  like.  How 
would  you  test  whether  all  the  rectangles  are  of  the  same  shape? 

(4)  A  and  B  arc  two  drawings  of  a  playground,  but  differing 
in  hhe.  A  is  approximately  correct,  but  B  is  very  inaccurate* 
How  could  you  show  that  B  is  inaccurate  by  reference  to  A  ? 

(5)  Draw  any  triangle  ABC;  bisect  A  B  in  D  and  through 
D  draw  DE  parallel  to  BC  cutting  AC  in  E*  Compare  Ihe 
length  of  BC  with  U  E, 

(6)  Make  A  D  =  i  of  A  B,  and  draw  D  E  as  before* 
Compare  tre  length  of  D  E  and  B  C* 

The  reader  will  infer  the  aim  of  these  specimen 
questions :  he  will  see  that  their  purpose  is  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  much  that  formerly 
came  very  late  in  the  school  course,  if  at  all.  The 
part  of  the  teacher  here  and  throughout  is  to  act 
as  mentor;  his  vocation  is  to  prevent  his  pupil 
from  frittering  away  his  time  on  wholly  sterile  or 
very  slightly  productive  ground. 

The  next  step  is  the  aetermi nation  of  areas  of 
plane  figures*  Very  little  need  here  be  said  00 
ihis  subject,  as  it  is  treated  very  fully  in  many  text 
books.  What  I  would  urge,  however, on  the  young 
teacher  is*  that  pupils  should  not  be  told  that  the 
area  of  a  triangle  is  £bhr  and  that  of  a  circle  is 
tH.  They  will  discover  these  formula?  for  them- 
selves quickly  enough  if  they  are  only  left  alone* 
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A  very  interesting  piece  of  work  may  be  sug- 
gested at  this  stage.  Draw  two  columns  and  fill 
in  as  follows  : — 


Side  of  Square. 


I 

105 
1*005 
1*0005 


Area  of  Square. 


1*1025 

1*010025 

1*00100025 


From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  when  the  side 
of  a  square  is  changed  from  1  to  1*0005,  tne  area 
of  the  square  is  changed  from  1  to  1*00100025. 

Before  drawing  any  deduction  from  these  figures 
let  the  pupil  examine  the  two  squares  given  below, 
and  put  to  him  the  question  :  By  how  much  is  one 
square  greater  than  the  other  ? 


b  — 

Imagine9  the  greater  square  to  shrink  gradually 
until  the  difference  between  the  two  squares  is 
almost  equal  to  the  very  thin  rectangles,  ab  x  ac. 
The  only  error  in  this  assumption  is  that  the  little 
square  in  the  corner  is  disregarded. 

#      Increase  in  area  of  square  =  zabKac  _  2aj  ncar|y. 
Increase  in  side  ac 

If  this  result  is  compared  with  the  arithmetical 
work  we  see  that 


2x1  very  nearly. 


0*00100025 
0*0005 

Now  look  at  it  another  way:  if  x  ----  side  of  small 
square  and  j/  =  area  of  this  square,  that  is  when 
#=3,  ^  —  9,  and  when  #^4,  y  -  16,  and  so  on, 
we  see  that  the  relation  of  y  and  x  can  be 
expressed  by 

y  =  x-. 

Suppose  x  is  increased  by  a  small  quantity  k, 
and  suppose  further  that  the  corresponding  increase 
in  ^  is  />,  the  statement  would  be 

y  +p  =  (x + kf = JT  +  2/u  4-  k- 

If  we  disregard  k*  and  divide  through  by  k,  we 
have 

i-~ 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  pupil  has  been  led 
to  the  discovery  that  if 

y  =  x- 

Jv 

dx 

The  same  conclusion  can,  of  course,  be  reached 

by  drawing  a  parabola  and  using  it  to   get    the 

desired  curve  y  -   x'2.     A  little  later  the  wonderful 

result, 


/ 


2xax  ---  x2t 


2  This  exercise  is  merely  intended  a-*  a  rough  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  results  in  higher  work  may  be  adumbrated. 


will   flash   on   the  pupil  with  its  alma 
brilliance. 

It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  graphs,  a 
is  now  generally  recognised.  It  is  a 
teachers  do  not  remember  that,  since  a  gi 
a  straight  line,  takes  up  a  considerable 
time  to  draw,  it  is  advisable  to  m 
graph  yield  up  its  full  meaning  before 
to  another. 

Another  investigation,  typical  of  a 
questions  in  which  arithmetic  may  be 
suggest  the  construction  of  a  geometrical 
may  be  in  place  here. 

It  is  required  to  draw  a  square  equal  t 
rectangle.  Draw  a  line  10  cms.  long.  E 
line  into  any  two  parts,  say  7  cms.  and 
now  the  area  of  the  rectangle  under  t 
parts  is  21,  and  therefore  side  of  squan 
Similarly,  when  the  sides  are  6  and  4,  th 
square  —  V24J  and  so  on.  Find  from  ata 
the  square  roots  and  set  up  distances  4*58  a 
points  3  and  4  cms.  from  one  end  of  the  lis 
a  smooth  curve  through  the  points  thus  < 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  lie  on  tin 
ference  of  a  semicircle,  radius  5  cms.  1 
many  other  problems  and  theorems  in  j 
that  it  is  well  to  allow  arithmetic  in 
instance  to  reconnoitre. 

Approximation. — If  all  the  other  chang 
new  method  were  to  be  swept  away,  and  i 
metic  of  our  youth  restored  in  all  the  plei 
its  dulness,  and  yet  this  practice  retained 
for  a  result  to  be  true  only  within  certain 
would  gain  enow  and  something  to  be  vt 
of.  Right  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  scha 
the  children  are  just  beginning  to  lisp  in 
it  would  be  excellent  training  to  accuston 
give  approximate  answers,  as,  for  instanc 
third  of  11  is  more  than  3  and  less  tha 
that  a  fifth  of  is.  7d.  is  3^d.-f  or  4d  — . 

Problems  of  this  kind  very  early  migh 
posed.  If  lead  pencils  are  between  3  and 
long,  between  what  lengths  would  four  lea 
be?  A  more  difficult  question  would  be, 
greatest  and  least  area  of  a  rectangle,  gi 
the  possible  lengths  of  its  sides  to  th< 
millimetre  are  5*7  cms.  and  2*8  cms.  lon^ 
tively. 

Another  admirable  rule  is  to  insist  that  t 
before  showing  up  their  work  should  comp 
result  with  a  rough  check  or  first  approx 
for  instance,  that    3*7    :    052  is  about  7^. 

The  tfreat  value  of  these  exercises 
each  problem  has  to  be  thought  out  on  it; 
Any  boy  can  be  trained  into  sending  up  an 
result ;  it  requires  alert  intelligence  to  us 
many  figures  as  are  necessary  to  secure  th 
of  accuracy  asked  for,  or  to  tell  before  sel 
to  paper  what  roughly  a  result  should  be 

The  reader,  if  he  has  not  already  lost  | 
and  turned  to  another  article,  may  say,  wh* 
this  to  do  with  arithmetic  ?  My  answer 
arithmetic,  as  ordinarily  understood,  h; 
adequately  dealt  with  in  previous  numbers 
School  World.     The  object  of  this  arti 
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we  are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  the 
ity  and  value  of  the  subject  as  a  mental 


JCATION     IN     THE 
COLONIES.1 


CROWN 


at  easy  to  give  a  notice  of  these  volumes 
any  reasonable  approach  to  adequacy. 
pound  covered  is  co-terminous  with  the 
■pire,  and  the  variety  of  detail  is  literally 
Their  production  is  satisfactory  evidence 
gnergy  of  the  Special  Enquiries  Depart- 
he  Board  of  Education  has  not  abated, 
we  are  still  being  provided  with  enough 
in  matters  of  educational  organisation  to 
espair  all  efforts  after  generalisation. 
Hrenteen  Crown  Colonies  tell  their  tales 
ibstantial  books,  and  if  the  indolent  re- 
unable  to  deal  justly  by  them,  he  can 
is  hand  on  his  heart  and  recommend 
to  go  no  further  for  detailed  information. 
it  of  fact,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the 
«rly,  these  exposes  of  educational  history 
isation  are  an  epitome  of  the  social  his- 
:h  area  discussed. 

asess  certain  common  features,  or,  at  all 
iOW  that  the  colonies  reproduce  many 
od  and  bad,  which  English  educational 
5  made  familiar  to  us.  The  beginning 
:  always  been  made  by  religious  bodies; 
in,  have  almost  always  found  that  the 
jcome  too  heavy  for  them  ;  and  then  the 
itepped  in.  With  the  State  have  come 
&nd  institutions,  transferred  bodily  from 

t  may  be,  probably  is,  inevitable.  Very 
he  colonies  seem  to  have  imported  some 
fas  bold  enough  to  start  afresh,  warned 
3rs  of  the  motherland.      No;  here  we 

and  again,  the  English  codes  down  to 
words :  "  elementary  "  and  "  class  " 
payment  by  results;  the  old-man-of-the- 
nnual  examination ;  and  in  some  places 
5  "  education.  In  Bermuda,  apparently, 
etween  9  and  11  spend  a  year  or  more 
ing  out  nouns."  Some  colonies  have 
laminations"  of  a  general- parade  charac- 
y  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  British 
len  bedizened  parents  and  relatives  as- 
>r  the  purpose  of  hearing  their  bedizened 

produce  on  the  application  of  the  pre- 
lestion  the  predestined  answers. 
nething  more  than   interesting  to   note 

trained  teacher  "  has  not  always  been  a 

the  colonies,  "  as  far  "  (in  the  artless 
he  writer  on  British  Honduras)  "  as  the 
rnt  of  education  was  concerned  ;  for  in 


portion  Educational  Sul»jr«  ts."  Vols,  u,  13,  and  14;  twing 
icatiooal  System*  in  the  Chief  Cn.wn  Colonic**  of  tin  British 
474»  345.  and   371.     2>.,  is.   3d.,  and   is.  8d.     (Wyman  & 


the  year  1863  those  sections  of  previous  Acts  re- 
quiring the  appointment  of  such  trained  teachers 
were  repealed,  as  such  appointments  had  been 
attended  with  great  expense  and  much  disappoint- 
ment." Look  a  little  closer,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  much  disappointment,  so  feelingly  mentioned, 
arose  mostly  from  the  fact  that  the  poor  under- 
paid drudge  could  not  produce  the  only  kind  of 
result  that  could  be  mechanically  recorded.  And 
one  colony  (not  British  Honduras)  broke  a  man's 
heart  in  less  than  two  years  for  this  very  avowed 
reason. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  reports  in  these  volumes 
is  the  short  account  by  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond, 
of  the  System  of  Education  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Really  for  an  intelligible  and  coherent  account  of 
what  is  the  usual  course  of  policy,  and  for  a 
thoroughly  philosophical  view  of  the  process  as 
understood  by  an  enlightened  organiser,  his  few 
pages  would  be  hard  to  beat.  They  show  the 
necessary  absence  of  women  and  children  from 
the  pioneer  class;  then  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  and  the  unwillingness  of  governments  to 
commit  themselves  to  social  schemes  the  issue 
of  which  must  be  doubtful ;  the  appearance  of  the 
missionary,  and  his  double  function.  First  a  few 
European  children  will  receive  instruction  at  home, 
then  the  central  authority  will  assist,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  extend  the  education  already  operating ; 
land  is  granted  for  church  and  school  purposes 
combined ;  municipalities  give  a  liberal  helping 
hand. 

With  some  rare  exceptions,  the  religious  "  diffi- 
culty "  never  shows  its  hydra-head  in  the  colonies. 
"  In  the  old  country,"  as  one  witness,  a  Jew,  says, 
"  the  barriers  between  the  different  churches  were 
high  and  forbiding,  but  in  Rhodesia  the  walls  were 
very  low,  and  they  often  shook  hands  over  them, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  even  these  low  walls 
might  be  swept  away."  And  even  in  Natal,  we  are 
told,  riven  as  it  has  been  by  church  dissensions  of 
which  few  partisans  know  the  meaning  and  origin, 
a  common  Scripture  syllabus  has  been  frankly 
accepted  by  both  church  and  chapel. 

One  most  noteworthy  fact  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  these  pages.  It  has  been  already  told  us 
by  a  competent  observer  that  South  Africa — the 
South  Africa  that  grows — is  passing,  educationally, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  might  justly  have  said  that  there  is  no  teaching 
organisation  in  all  the  colonies  at  this  moment 
pursuing  a  more  definite  end,  with  so  far-reaching 
a  view,  with  such  a  grip  on  its  instruments,  as 
this  great  society.  What  the  unresting  work  will 
produce  socially  it  is  not  easy  to  see  ;  but  certainly 
the  number  of  professing  Roman  Catholics  and 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  the  colonies  will 
be  enormously  augmented. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  out  from  the 
writers  of  these  various  reports  whether  they  are 
speaking  of  white  or  coloured  education ;  this 
invalidates  many  of  the  conclusions  that  might 
easily  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  and  facts  set 
forth.  In  some  cases  it  is  clear  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  mixed  schools,  of  a  type  which  in  other 
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colonies  would  be  impossible,  The  great  problem 
before  those  colonies  in  which  there  is  a  healthy 
arid  increasing  coloured  population  is,  how  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  material  and  spiritual  progress  of  this 
section  without  interfering  with  the  whites;  and 
those  who  can  solve  it  will  deserve  better  of  the 
generations  that  are  to  come  after  us  than  all  the 
"educationists"  within  the  British  dominions. 


THE  CHELTENHAM  LADIES'  COLLEGE. 
NEW  SCIENCE  WING. 

A  new  wing  covering  an  area  of  8oo  square  yards  was 
opened  at  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  on  May  131^ 
during  ihe  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  that  institution.  The 
primary  objret  of  ihe  budding  is  to  provide  suitable  accom- 
modation and  modern  equipment  for  instruction  in  science, 
ibe  whole  of  the  grit  floor  being  devoted  to  this  purpose,  but 
there  are  also  six  commodious  class-rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
to  be  used  chiefly  by  students  preparing  for  London  University 
examinations,  and  a  large  art  room  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
wing  has  a  handsome  eievaiion  in  Gothic  style,  harmonising 
with  the  remainder  of  the  College  buildings. 

The  suite  of  science  rooms  on  the  first  floor  comprises:  — 
Fkysiu :  lecture  room,  advanced  laboratory,  elementary 
laboratory,  preparation  room,  dark 
room*  Chtmiifry  .*  lecture  room, 
advanced  laboratory,  elementary 
laboratory,  preparation  room,  two 
store  rooms,  book  room,  balance 
room,  B&tany:  laboratory  and 
lecture  room,  microscope  room, 
plant  room.  Provision  is  made 
elsewhere  in  the  college  for  zoo- 
logical and  elementary  physiological 
leaching. 

The  elementary  physical  labora- 
tory, 36  feet  by  21  feet,  is  tilted  with 
firm  tables  to  which  gas  is  laid  on, 
but  not  water,  the  waier  supply 
and  sinks  being  at  the  sides  of  the 
room  and  easily  accessible  from 
the  tables.  This  room  is  also 
provided  with  a  demonstration  table 
arid  wall  benches  for  hatances- 

The  physical  preparation  room 
opens  into  both  the  elementary 
laboratory  and  lecture  room.  The 
latter  is  23  feet  by  IJ  feet  6  inches, 

and  has  tiers  of  seats  arranged  to  insure  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  lecture  (able  from  every  scat.  In  addition  to 
indispensable  fillings,  the  lecture  table  contains  a  large  sink 
with  adjustable  top  and  glass  sides. 

The  advanced  physical  laboratory,  22  feet  by  to,  feet,  is 
arranged  similarly  to  the  elementary  laboratory,  except  that 
slate  slabs,  supported  on  stone  pillars  built  up  from  the  con- 
crete floor,  are  provided  for  accurate  work.  By  means  of 
curlains  suspended  from  a  matchboard  framework  in  the  ceiling, 
one  corner  of  the  room  is  convertible  into  a  dark  room.  All 
windows  in  the  physical  rooms  are  also  filled  with  dark  blinds. 

The  chemical  lecture  roum,  26  feet  6  inches  by  22  feet,  has  a 
gallery  of  seats  accommodating  forty  students.  The  lecture 
table  is  15  feet  by  %  feet,  and,  besides  the  ordinary  services  and 


sinks,  is  provided,  at  short  intervals,  with  waste  j 
draught  flues  covered  by  adjustable  hoods  of  1 
also  a  large  sink  wnh  glass  sides,  similar  tu  that  in 
lecture  table,  and  illuminated  from  the  back 
electric  lamps.  In  the  wall  behind  the  lecture  1 
openings  which  have  glazed  sashes  both  in  the  j 
lecture  room.  These  are  connected  with  the  eibi 
and  besides  facilitating  the  preparation  and  re  mora 
Lus,  also  act  as  fume  closets.  Like  all  the  other  ft 
they  stand  on  bases  of  Yorkshire  Mag -stone 
or  wastes  as  well  as  gas  and  water  suppli< 
preparation  room  is  a  dark  room  and 
communicates  with  a  flat  on  the  south  side  of  I 
with  gas  and  water  for  experiments  requiring  I 
or  the  use  of  offensive  materials,  The  pre  par  ilu 
into  the  elementary  chemical  laboratory,  j6 
affording  accommodation  for  twenty* four  pupils, 
panjing  photograph  illustrates  the  arrangement  « 
benches.  The  bottle  racks  on  these  benches  1 — 
shelves  and  no  backs,  so  that  they  interfere  but  Lit1 
supervision  of  the  class.  On  each  bench  are  two  % 
hoods,  which  can  easily  be  removed  if  more  space  i 
The  electric  light  and  gas  are  controlled  from  the  fi 
bench.  The  cupboards  on  one  side  of  each  l*encb  ha 
shelve*  and  panelled  backs,  which  give  ready  aco 
and  waste  pipes.  Each  bench  has  a  separate  | 
control,  accessible  through  the  end  door  shown  ] 
graph.  At  one  end  of  the  laboratory  is  a  sla 
flag,  for  use  with  furnaces;    at  the  other,  drau 
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and   a   hot   closet.      The   floor   of  the  hot    cln 
steel  coated  with  copper,  and   is   found  most 
evaporations. 

The  balances,  of  which  one  is  provided  for  ev 
are  arranged  along  the  outside  wall,  where  t 
freedom  from  disturbance, 

A  store  and  l>ook  room  form  passage  ways  from  1 
to  (he  advanced  laboratory,  28  feet  by  22  feet,  wbei 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  elemenlary  luboral 
are  no  draught  hoods  on  the  benches,  the  glass 
longer,  and  underneath  the  racks  the  top  of  t 
perforated  and  gw^s  access  lo  channels  running  1 
sinks.  The  other  fixtures  consist  of  fume  mm!  h 
combustion  slab  with  hood  and  extract  flues,  m  m 
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I  a  second  slab  to  support  a  muffle  furnace  and 
water-oven  with  still  and  condenser. 
enclosing  a  well  ventilated  space  lead  from  the 
the  balance  room,  which  is  far  removed  from  the 
rell  as  from  all  internal  traffic.     The  floor  consists 
overed  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  slate  balance 
rted  on  pillars  built  up  from  the  concrete  founda- 
lie  fume  cupboards  and  hoods  are  extracted  by 
•stem  of  galvanised  steel  pipes,  coated  with  Dr. 
h  pitch  solution  and  connected  with  a  powerful 
riven  exhauster  in  the  roof.     The  cross  section  of 
wefully  graduated,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  great 
wkj  as  the  distance  of  the  air  inlet  from  the  main 
sss.    An  easily  accessible  concrete  trench,  in  which 
esoical   ventilation-pipes,  wastes,    gas,  water  and 
services  are  carried,  runs  beneath  the  floor. 
deal  lecture-room,   27  feet  by  20  feet,  is  entered 
I  of  the  corridor.     It  serves  also  as  a  laboratory  for 
linn   and  is  furnished  with  Arm  benches  with  flat 
•  inches  wide,  and  bookshelves  underneath.     Chairs 
ted  of  benches  or  stools,  so  that  the  pupils  may  sit 
r  comfort  over    their    work.      The    benches    are 
sach  a  distance  apart  that  the  teacher  can  easily 
!  work  of  each  pupil.     At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
rm  and   demonstration    table  of   ordinary    form, 
it  contains  a  large  drawer  for  diagrams,  and  the 
of  a  shallow  cupboard  with  glazed  doors,  useful  as 
ase.     The  working  benches  are  not  fixed,  so  their 
be  adjusted  when  the  room  is  used  for  lectures. 
nkal    laboratory    used     for    microscope    work    is 
U  lighted,  and  is  furnished   with  a  counter  fitted 
■dows.     It  is  of  such  a  height  that  the  students  can 
Pf  at  their  work.     The  small  plant  room  attached 
mf.  for  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants.     It 
tpt  of  an  octagon,  has  a  south  aspect,  and  is  airy 
^ted.     Rain  water  from  the  roof  is  collected  in  a 
J&e  tiled  floor,  and  can  easily  be  pumped  up  over 
^propagating  tank  is  fitted  on  the  hot-water  service, 
Mailable  throughout  the  year. 
■g  of  the  entire  building  is  by  low  pressure,  hot- 
Ma  and  pipes,  in  conjunction  with  a  special  system 
t.in  which  the  fresh-air  supply  is  heated,  moistened, 
thvered  into  the  various  rooms  by  an  electrically 
Outlets  for  vitiated  air  are  connected  to  trunks  in 
sparging  into   the   main  ventilating  shafts  in  the 
pt  wing.     There   is    also  a  system   of  automatic 
j  regulation  whereby  the  valves  of  the  radiators  are 
;  to  the  temperatures,  and  an  even  temperature 
without  any  manipulation  of  valves  by  those 
Electric  clocks,  installed  by  the  Synchronome  Co., 
rooghout. 

ice  fittings  and  the  chemical  ventilation  system  have 
1  out  by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Son,  London.  The 
s  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  of  Gloucester. 


Uimenl  History  for  Sixth  Form  Boys.  Rev.  T. 
•art  III.  1-220  pp.  (Black.)  35.— Mr.  Nicklin 
his  preface  that  "  the  Divine  preparation  for  the 
or  Lord  seems  to  be  the  sole  reason  for  requiring  out 
idy  Hebrew  history."  With  this  many  will  entirely 
id  the  book  itself,  containing  an  admirable  statement 
ail  life  of  the  first  Isaiah  and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
rely  supplies  other  reasons.  If  books  like  this  are 
h  Forms  and  if  books  like  Miss  Bramston's  "  Dawn 
on"  are  used  in  lower  Forms,  we  have  indeed 
Ivance  on  the  time-honoured  Maclear.  There  are 
taps  and  illustrations. 


COMPULSORY   MANUAL   TRAINING. 


St. 


By  Carl  Heath. 
Dunstan's  College,  Catford. 


I  propose  to  deal  with  manual  training  from  two  points  of 
view — as  a  compulsory  subject  for  the  school  and  as  a  subject 
of  voluntary  selection  for  the  boy. 

What  is  manual  training,  and  why  should  it  have  a  place, 
and  that  a  compulsory  one,  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  of  the  public  secondary  school  ?  It  is 
but  the  other  day  that,  in  talking  on  this  very  subject,  the  head 
of  a  public  school  suggested  that  manual  training  was  a  mere 
educational  fad,  and  that  it  wasted  time  that  could  be  better 
used.  True,  he  himself  took  manual  training  for  the  sake  of 
the  Government  grant,  but  in  this  spirit  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
carried  on  so  as  to  be  really  manual  training  in  its  educational 
sense.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
nothing  more  than  juvenile  carpentry. 

Let  me  give  two  other  views.  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne,  writing  in  the  National  Review?  says :  "  Brain 
motor  centres  [that  is  the  centres  which  make  up  this  motor 
section  of  the  brain]  are  incessantly  taking  part  in  our  mental 
life,  and  mind  would  be  as  impossible  without  them  as  would 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  without  one  ventricle  of  the  heart ; 
and  besides  this,  they  are  constantly  animating  and  controlling 
our  muscular  apparatus  in  all  its  intelligent  applications.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  the  highest  possible  functional  activity  of  these 
centres  is  a  thing  to  be  arrived  at  with  a  view  to  general  mental 
fiower,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  muscular  expertness  ;  and,  as 
the  hand  centres  hold  a  prominent  part  amongst  the  motor- 
centres  and  are  in  relation  with  an  organ  which,  in  prehension, 
in  touch,  and  in  a  thousand  different  combinations  of  movement, 
adds  enormously  to  our  intellectual  resources,  besides  enabling 
us  to  give  almost  unlimited  expression  to  our  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  it  is  plain  that  the  highest  possible  functional 
activity  of  these  hand-centres  is  of  paramount  consequence,  not 
less  to  mental  grasp  than  to  industrial  success." 

Again,  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  the  economist,  in  his  book 
entitled  "John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer,"  says:  "Mr.  Ruskin 
transcends  the  work  of  the  specialist  in  educational  reform  in 
making  such  work  an  integral  part  of  his  wider  social  reform. 
In  order  properly  to  mark  this  connection,  I  must  crave  par- 
ticular attention  for  the  two  deepest  and  most  distinctive  notes 
of  his  educational  theory.  First  is  the  need  of  manual  training 
for  all  children."  And  further  on  he  says  :  "  There  are  powerful 
reasons  for  recognising  minual  instruction  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  education  of  all  children.  Educational  reformers  from 
Xenophon  to  Froebel  have  emphasised  the  natural  union  of 
head  and  hand  as  the  first  principle  of  education.  Not  merely 
is  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  a  useful  accomplishment,  while 
the  foolish  and  immoral  contempt  which  gentility  affects  for 
manual  work  is  scotched  in  children ;  the  direct  intellectual 
gain  is  still  more  important.  Children  who  draw  their  intellectual 
pabulum  from  books  alone,  and  whose  experience  embodies  no 
regular  and  systematic  experience  of  the  nature  of  matter  in 
relation  to  human  service,  the  qualities  of  useful  substances, 
and  the  tools  and  modes  of  work  by  which  these  substances  can 
be  wrought  into  serviceable  forms,  grow  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  pass  on  through  life  with  an  utterly  defective 
grip  on  the  earth  on  which  they  live  and  the  material  en- 
vironment of  life.  This  is  the  supreme  meaning  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
insistence  upon  direct  free  contact  with  Nature  and  the  practice 
of  manual  work." 


l  A  paper  read  before  the  London  Branch  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant-masters. 
-  August,  1888. 
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In  these  two  passages  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  advocacy 
of  manual  training  is,  I  think,  clearly  expressed.  It  is  not 
desired  to  take  valuable  time  for  an  early  industrial  specialisa- 
tion, to  teach  boys  to  be  carpenters,  boys  who  may  be  going  to 
the  university,  or  to  the  office,  in  a  few  years'  time.  Carpentry 
is  not  manual  training  cannot  be  too  often  said.  Indeed, 
carpentry  can  be,  and  is  often,  so  taught  in  schools  as  to 
thwart  all  the  aims  which  advocates  of  manual  training  have  in 
view.  Manual  training  is  the  attempt  to  train  certain  mental 
md  physical  faculties,  hitherto  too  much  neglected,  through  the 
media  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  by  means  of  a  graduated 
scheme  of  handcraft  in  cardboard,  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material.  A  graduated  scheme,  with  the  development  of  these 
faculties  as  aim,  for  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  practical 
geometry,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  in  a  school,  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  supply  an  equivalent  for  manual  training. 
These  subjects  have  their  own  aims  in  view. 

Some  of  the  aims  and  results  of  manual  training  may  now  be 
stated. 

First:  it  makes  boys  think  and  think  continuously,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  operations.  Obviously,  when  once  a  boy 
has  cut  himself  with  an  edge  tool,  and  for  my  part  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  the  first  cut,  he  will,  as  one  says,  "  think  what  he  is 
doing"  another  time.  You  remember  what  the  late  Edward 
Thring  said  on  this  difficulty  of  getting  boys  to  think  :  "  Mind 
will  do  anything  but  think,  mind  will  crawl  through  any 
number  of  manuals,  and  grovel  over  as  many  date  cards  as  you 
like — aye,  and  bear  any  punishment — rather  than  think.  Mind 
will  wriggle  out  of  thinking  by  every  conceivable  twist  and 
twiddle  ;  mind  is  the  prince  of  shirks." 

No  subject  that  I  know  of  so  readily  leads  a  boy  into  thinking 
and  trains  him  in  the  habit.  For  boys  see  the  use  of  doing 
things — of  making,  say,  a  drawing  board,  a  T-square,  a  box,  or  a 
camp  stool,  and  the  use  of  learning  how  to  make  these  things. 
It  is  a  much  simpler  matter  than  seeing  the  use  of  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate interest  aroused  and  a  willingness  to  think,  which 
counts  to  the  good. 

Secondly,  it  teaches  patience  and  care,  giving  the  pleasing 
reward  of  an  outward,  visible  result  of  such  care  and  patience. 

Thirdly,  it  has  its  aesthetic  value.  I  have  known  boys  to 
come  to  despise  shoddy  work,  after  getting  to  know  by  their 
own  experience  what  good  work  is,  and  learning  to  appreciate 
such  good  work  because  realising  what  thought  and  care  is 
involved  therein.  They  will  understand  sympathetically  that 
little  verse  of  Longfellow's — 

In  the  elder  day*  of  art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greater  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 
For  the  gods  i>ee  everywhere — 

When  it  is  applied  to  a  badly  made  joint,  for  example. 

Fourthly,  it  teaches  accuracy  and  precision.  You  saw  over 
the  line  ;  you  pare  too  much,  and  you  cannot,  as  e.g.,  in  drawing, 
rub  out  and  remedy  the  defect ;  there  is  no  remedy.  You 
must  not  make  mistakes  unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  again. 
The  boy  becomes  attentive  and  concentrated  for  fear  of  spoiling 
what  he  is  interested  in  succeeding  over.  Often  while  teaching 
I  have  caught  sight  of  a  boy  looking  concentratedly  at  his  work, 
then  turning  to  his  working  drawing,  considering  again,  and 
then  making  a  firm  cut,  and  have  thought  to  myself,  "  That  is 
just  it  ;  manual  training  is  a  good  deal  more  than  hand  work." 
For  education  aims  at  developing  faculty,  as  it  is  said,  and  here 
you  have  visible,  concrete  expression  of  such  development. 

Fifthly,  it  has  its  social  value,  more  especially  in  the  secon- 
dary school.  Indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  more  im- 
portant hat  it  should  be  compulsory  for  the  secondary  than  for 
the   elementary  school,  for    the  large  majority  of  elementary 


schoolboys  will  perforce  have  contact  with  manna 
know  its  value.  In  the  secondary  school  it  acts  a 
to  that  stuffy  notion  of  being  a  gentleman,  so  coi 
English  middle  classes  of  the  suburban  type ;  the 
is  finer  to  be  something  in  the  City  than  to  I 
craftsman ;  that  there  is  something  contemptil 
work  and  the  hand-worker.  The  boy  who  has  w 
shirt  sleeves  at  the  bench  will,  I  fancy,  neve 
despise  the  mechanic  at  his  trade.  As  Raskin 
him  once  learn  to  take  a  straight  shaving  off 
draw  a  fine  curve  without  faltering,  or  lay  a  t 
mortar,  and  he  has  learned  a  multitude  of  other  m 
no  lips  of  man  could  ever  teach  him."  Not  lea 
other  matters  is  the  social  value  of  fine  hand«w< 
social  worth  of  the  fine  hand-worker.  It  was 
ideas,  no  doubt,  that  led  King  Oscar  of  Sweden 
sons  taught  the  carpenter's  trade,  and,  though  the 
is  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Conntaj 
probably  have  to  make  the  kitchen  furniture,  he 
he  becomes  king,  have  a  better  understanding  of  ao 
with  his  industrial  subjects,  because  of  the  daysi 
workshop  sawing  and  planing. 

Again,  it  has  a  levelling  up  value.  We  cannot  i 
or  mathematics  successfully — at  any  rate,  at  sdi 
boys  develop  late  in  what  is  ordinarily  called 
They  are  not  necessarily  dolts.  Their  capacitk 
where.  You  place  them  in  a  workshop,  and  at  tb 
are  surprised  to  find  they  have  brains,  after  all.  F 
they  can  do  and  succeed  over,  the  old  indifference 
and  success  reacts  upon  the  rest  of  their  school  * 

Lastly,  manual  training  develops  the  will.  The 
mind  on  the  accomplishment  of  some  object.  J 
example,  I  have  a  boy  who  with  some  sug 
designed  a  small  octagonal  table,  and  is  carvii 
pattern  on  the  top.  He  voluntarily  comes  twice 
addition  to  the  compulsory  class  in  the  four-ye 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  business  of  the  ta 
prospect  of  taking  it  home  when  done,  has  been  a 
developmennt  of  will-power  for  this  boy.  "  Th< 
with  courage  of  the  deed,"  says  Her  bar  t. 

Before  turning  to  my  second  point,  I  should  lik< 
if  manual  training  is  to  be  universally  introduce 
dary  schools  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  rrferel; 
Government  code,  but  that  it  will  be  done  with 
understanding  of  why  it  is  done,  and  that  the  o 
be  made  at  least  as  good  as  in  the  elementary  sch< 

If  manual  training  has  the  advantages  claime 
should  be  made,  as  indeed  it  is  now  being  made, 
subject  for  the  public  secondary  schools,  if  thes 
put  to  great  expense  in  fitting  up  a  workshop  for 
woodwork,  and  if  masters  specially  qualified  in  i 
to  be  added  to  the  staffs  of  these  schools,  it  may  v 
is  it  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  manual  train 
optional,  that  boys  should  not  be  compelled 
course  provided,  as  they  are  compelled  to  take  t 
curriculum. 

In  the  first  place,  this  raises  the  whole  question 
education,  and  I  must  at  once  confess  myself  in 
disciple  of  Tolstoi.  We  have  in  Western  Euro 
accustomed  of  late  to  the  idea  of  compulsory  e 
perhaps  a  contrary  suggestion  may  sound  a  little 
The  school  still  produces  in  the  mental  life  tl 
which  Tolstoi  satirically  calls  "  l'etat  scolair 
However,  I  must  not  pursue  this  matter  in 
application.  Suffice  it  to  suggest  now  a  few 
make  for  freedom  in  the  particular  subject  und 
viz.,  manual  training. 
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raining  is  a  valuable  weapon  of  reward  and  punish- 
•t  boys  love  to  work  at  the  bench.  The  school 
xnpulsory  hour  and  a  half  for  every  boy.  Freedom 
stire ;  compulsion,  occasionally  positive  dislike  of 
Some  boys  do  not  need  this  hand-training  at  the 
mod  daring  which  it  is  made  compulsory.  I  cannot 
■by  at  a  certain  point  in  his  school  course  manual 
prid  become  a  necessity,  and  at  another  point  in 
Tense  to  be  so.  Either  the  whole  school  course 
ibiergarten  upwards  should  provide  for  the  pro- 
nent  of  those  motor  centres  of  the  brain 
J,  or  it  should  not  do  so.  Suddenly  to  administer 
tdwork,  and  as  suddenly  to  cease  doing  so,  is  surely 
be  the  whole  raison  d*itre  of  manual  training.  If 
[cannot  form  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  school 
1  beginning  to  end,  then  I  maintain  that  the  time 
tiod  during  which  it  is  most  applicable  must  vary 
iwidnal  boy.  The  two-years'  scheme  of  compulsory 
appears  to  me  a  method  of  manual  training  which 
k  of  the  ground  for  its  own  existence  within  the 

ktdom  of  choice,  the  boy  will  come  to  manual 
ft  voluntarily  comes  to  football,  cricket,  or  lacrosse, 
enjoyment  of  the  work,  and  the  result  of  that  work 

always  is,  done  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  it  will  be  of 
r  type,  and  the  results  from  a  mental  and  moral 
r  will  be  equally  higher.  So,  while  making  manual 
npulsory  subject  in  the  school — insisting,  that  is,  that 

should  be  provided  with  a  class-room  for  manual 
would  give  the  individual  boy  freedom  to  join  in 
•  to  do  some  other.  The  school  provides  a  scheme 
1  for  a  number  of  years — a  definite  course.  Good : 
1  danger  of  thereby  sometimes  crushing  the  original, 
rive,  the  non-average  boy.  However  good  your 
be,  I  for  one  would  rather  have  some  freedom  for 
rvelopment. 

>  return  for  a  moment  to  my  first  point,  if  any 
aster  doubts  the  value  of  manual  training,  let  him 
id  a  holiday  in  Sweden  at  Naas  on  the  Safve  Lake, 
irk  at  the  Copenhagen  School,  or  at  the  Leipsic 

Knabenhandarbeit,  or  at  one  of  the  courses  in 
fany  masters   disbelieve   in   this   work,   but  their 

rarely  based  on  personal  experience.  Do  not 
bis   connection    the   famous    Principal  of  Lou  vain 

You  remember  how  the  eldest  son  of  the  Vicar 
1  went  abroad,  and  wanting  work  and  hearing 
as  no  professor  of  Greek  at  Louvain,  went  to  the 
d  offered  his  services.  "The  Principal,"  he  says, 
first  to  doubt  my  abilities,  but  of  these  I  offered 
him  by  turning  a  part  of  any  Greek  author  he 
se  into  Latin."  Finding  me  perfectly  earnest  in 
,  he  addressed  me  thus  :  "  You  see  me,  young 
it  learned  Greek,  and  I  don't  find  that  I  have 
it.  I  have  a  cap  and  a  gown  without  Greek,  I 
,000  florins  a  year  without  Greek,  I  eat  heartily 
ek,    and,    in   short,"  continued   he,    "as  I  don't 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it." 


5.  BOAS,  professor  of  history  and  English  literature 
College,  Belfast,  Mr.  Cloudesley  S.  Brereton,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Briscoe,  principal  of  the  West  Ham 
stitute,  ha\*e  been  appointed  divisional  inspectors 
>n  County  Council  for  English  literature,  modern 
iences,  and  manual  instruction  respectfully. 


TEACHERS'     SALARIES     IN     LONDON 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
has  drawn  up  a  report  on  teachers'  salaries.  The  committee 
states  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  affecting  as  it 
does  17,000  teachers  working  under  varying  conditions  and 
possessing  all  kinds  of  qualifications.  A  large  number  of  the 
teachers  are  employed  in  non-provided  schools.  The  latter 
the  committee  is  advised  are  "  not  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Council,"  and  therefore  the  Council  would  be 
justified  in  treating  them  on  different  principles  from  those 
which  it  adopts  for  the  staff  in  the  London  County  Council 
schools.  Such  a  course  is,  however,  deemed  inadvisable,  and 
the  committee  considers  that  one  scale  of  salaries  should  be  laid 
down  applicable  to  all  teachers  alike.  The  committee  points 
out  that  the  teaching  profession  is  not  so  remunerative  as  others 
which  require  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  training  required 
of  teachers,  and  that,  moreover,  the  present  scale  of  salaries 
of  teachers  in  London  County  Council  schools  compares 
unfavourably  with  those  of  several  local  education  authorities  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.  It  is  therefore  considered  that  the 
conditions  of  service  of  these  teachers  should  be  improved, 
but  that  the  object  of  the  Council  should  rather  be  to  inaugurate 
a  process  which  should  gradually  lift  the  service  to  a  higher 
level,  and  not  so  much  to  increase  existing  salaries. 

An  elaborate  code  of  instructions  as  to  the  number  of  years' 
service  without  which  a  teacher  is  not  eligible  for  a  headship  is 
given,  but  the  committee  recommends  that  in  future  the  sole 
qualification  required  for  an  applicant  for  a  place  on  their 
promotion  list  from  which  head  teachers  are  selected  should 
be  five  years  in  the  London  service.  In  the  application  of 
the  new  scheme  to  existing  teachers  in  non-provided  schools 
the  committee  suggests  that  each  case  should  be  taken  on  its 
merits. 

As  regards  assistant  teachers  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the 
commencing  salary,  the  rate  of  increase,  and  the  maximum 
salary.  In  the  case  of  trained  certificated  teachers  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  new  scale  should  be,  for  men,  ^100,  rising  by 
£S  (for  two  years)  and  then  £7  10s.  to  £200  a  year,  subject  to 
certain  conditions  on  reaching  £150;  and  for  women,  £90, 
rising  by  £4  to  £150,  subject  to  certain  conditions  on  reaching 
£130.  The  present  scale  is,  for  men,  £90,  rising  by  £$  to 
£17$*  for  women  £80,  rising  by  £$  to  £92,  and  then  by  £$ 
to  ^140.  In  the  case  of  untrained  certificated  teachers  the 
same  maximum  salary  and  the  same  annual  increments  are 
proposed  as  in  the  case  of  trained  certificated  teachers,  but  the 
commencing  salary  is  to  be  £80  (men)  and  £ts  (womeny. 
Under  the  present  scale  the  rates  of  salary  are  governed  by 
many  considerations ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  maximum  salary  attainable  by  men  is  ^160  and  £135, 
and  by  women  £130. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  scale  of  salaries  of  head  teachers 
should,  as  at  present,  vary  according  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  department  in  which  he  or  she  is  engaged  ;  but  that 
instead  of  there  being  five  grades  there  should  only  be  three, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  the  salaries  of  head  mistresses 
in  girls'  and  infants'  schools  should  be  done  away  with.  The 
committee  suggest  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  system  of 
large  combined  or  mixed  schools  under  one  head  teacher,  either 
man  or  woman,  with  a  maximum  salary  of  £500.    * 
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I 
HISTORY    AND   CURRENT    EVENTS. 

The  conflict  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  on  which  we 
commented  in  April,  still  contiunes  and  has  led  to  the  writing 
of  letters  by  eminent  Scadinavians  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
British  public  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Bjornsterne  Bjdrnson 
incidentally  remarks  in  his  contribution  that  "  the  three 
peoples  of  the  north  are  threatened  by  only  one  common  danger 
— Russia's  desire  for  expansion."  How  persistent  are  these 
international  relationships  !  The  first  partition  of  Poland  seems 
part  of  ancient  history,  lying  as  it  does  beyond  the  Napoleonic 
watershed.  Yet  that  tragedy  of  a  State  was  due  partly  to 
"  Russia's  desire  for  expansion."  The  occasion  for  it  arose  out 
of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  came  about  because 
the  German  powers,  Prussia  and  Austria,  were  too  weak  and  too 
mutually  jealous  to  resist,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  effected  an 
internal  revolution  in  the  year  of  the  partition  to  save  his 
country  from  a  similar  fate.  And  as  the  partition  of  Poland 
was  foreseen  a  hundred  years  before  its  consummation,  so  the 
policy  of  Russia  remains  the  same  a  hundred  years  and  more 
afterwards.  There  is  still  a  near-Eastern  question  because 
Russia's  three  westward  neighbours  find  her  pressing  on  them. 

"The  policy  which  I  have  pursued  is  slow  in  its  operation, 
and  its  application  appears  at  times  to  produce  no  immediate 
results.  The  counter-policy  of  high  State  expenditure  is  often, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  more  productive  of  immediate 
consequences.  But  the  advantages  secured  by  the  former  are 
far  more  solid  and  durable.  Whoever  in  the  future  may  be 
responsible  for  the  government  should  on  no  account  allow 
himself  to  be  hurried."  The  words  are,  with  the  slightest 
necessary  alterations  and  contractions,  those  of  Lord  Cromer's 
annual  report  on  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  But  they  have  a 
world-wide  significance,  and  embody  a  wisdom  which  is  rarely 
found  in  rulers.  Festina  lente  is  a  motto  which  seems  too  much 
neglected  nowadays  by  statesmen.  Is  it  because,  with  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  in  parliamentary  countries,  power  has 
been  given  to  those  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  desirable 
wisdom  ?  Is  such  a  policy,  therefore,  possible  only  in  the  East 
where  the  one  man  rules,  and  where,  therefore,  if  he  is  wise, 
the  ideal  of  good  government  is  alone  possible  ? 

Political  science  has  found  expression  lately  not  only  in 
the  report  of  Lord  Cromer,  but  in  the  despatch  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  when  transmitting  the  new  constitution 
to  the  Transvaal.  The  whole  despatch  is  well  worth  study  by 
those  who  would  understand  that  history  which  is  past 
politics  and  that  politics  which  is  present  history.  Will  the 
following  brief  extract  help  to  answer  the  questions  we  have 
asked  or  suggested  above  ?  "  Full  self  government,  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  implies,  and  involves  in  practice,  party  government. 
In  a  country  which  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  homogeneity 
based  either  on  unity  of  race  and  language  or  on  a  long  history 
in  common,  or,  better  still,  on  both,  this  system  can  work  well. 
It  does  not  follow  that  it  would  at  once  be  beneficial  to  a 
country  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races.  .  .  Parties  in  such  a 
country  must  for  some  time  mainly  coincide  with  the  lines  of 
races."  And  if  this  helps  to  justify  Lord  Cromer,  how  will  it 
apply  to  what  some  Russians  desire  for  their  own  country? 
There  are  more  than  two  races  there,  to  say  nothing  of  lines 
of  social  cleavage. 

Yet  are  community  of  race,  of  religion,  of  language,  always 
necessary  for  a  working  alliance  ?  |In  1814-5,  Europe,  assembled 
at  Vienna,  united  the  two  Netherland  countries,  the  Protestant 
United  Provinces,  whose  heroes  were  the  Princes  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Spanish-Austrian  provinces 


that  had  been  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  p 
France.  The  union  was  "  unnatural, n  and  < 
permanent  results  of  1830,  that  year  of  abortive 
the  separation  of  "Belgium"  from  "Holland." 
"  for  years  past  under  the  dominant  influence  of 
Belgium  has  sought  a  rapproduwunt  with  Holla* 
countries  have  common  interests  against  the  c 
both  in  the  Congo  and  in  Eastern  waters."  The 
seems  to  be  partly  Japan  and  partly  Germany,  s 
"  their  relations  are  becoming  closer,  and,  if  d 
permit,  a  customs  union  based  upon  preferential 
cement  their  friendship." 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
The  Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard,  headmaster  of  Durham 
been  appointed  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School  i 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  who  retires  at  the  end  of 
term  after  twenty-nine  years'  service. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  now  published  the 
for  secondary  schools  for  the  year  August  1st,  1905,! 
1906.  The  regulations  follow  in  their  main  sufasta 
1904-5.  Some  minor  alterations  have  been  made 
substantial  changes  introduced.  The  object  of  t 
stated  in  a  prefatory  memorandum  to  be  to  secure 
greater  degree  of  elasticity  in  the  framing  and  worl 
organisation  and  curriculum.  It  may  be  noted 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  regulation  that  in  secon 
receiving  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  an  at 
portion  of  the  pupils  must  proceed  to  the  third  and 
of  the  complete  course  of  study  recognised  by  the  \ 
prefatory  memorandum  lays  it  down  that,  if  the 
scholars  drop  out  of  the  school  after  passing  throi 
only  of  the  complete  course,  it  is  clear  that  the  scl 
fulfil  the  required  function  of  a  secondary  school 
entitled  to  the  corresponding  aid.  Such  a  school, 
cease  to  receive  grants  and  to  be  recognised  by  tl 
secondary  school. 

The. regulation  defining  the  minimum  time  to 
certain  subjects  in  courses  of  study  which  will  be 
the  Board  has  been  altered.  As  regards  the  grt 
mathematics  and  physical  science,  the  Board  of 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  last  year's  regul. 
relaxed  without  risk  of  inefficiency.  The  minimun 
accordingly  been  lowered  from  7$,  including  no 
for  science,  to  7,  including  not  less  than  2  for  sciei 
respects  the  minimum  hours  to  be  devoted  to  eac 
complete  course  remains  as  before. 

Another  subject  rightly  emphasised  in  t 
memorandum  is  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  i 
Education  considers  that  a  fee  of  a  substantia 
desirable  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools,  both 
ensure  the  financial  stability  of  the  school  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  education  provided  is  of  a  s 
Paragraph  1 1  of  the  memorandum  states  :  '*  Go 
cannot  be  bought  cheap  ;  it  must  be  paid  for,  w 
scholars  or  by  someone  else  for  them.  It  would 
fortunate  if  the  opening  of  the  educational  ladder  t 
every  class  were  to  be  accompanied  by  any  lovi 
standard  of  education  provided.  But  this  must 
the  case  if  funds  are  not  available  to  secure  the 
equipment  of  the  school,  and  the  provision  of  a 
adequate  in  numbers  and  qualification.  Again, 
equally  undesirable   that  the  limited   funds   avai 
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}  of  secondary  schools  should  be  wasted  on  scholars  who, 
i  they  enter  the  school  insufficiently  prepared,  or 
'  leave  it  prematurely,  do  not  in  fact  profit  by  the 
f  education  which  it  is  organised  to  provide." 

Dt  address  on  headmastering  to  the  Head  Teachers' 

in  London,  Mr.  Blair,  the  executive  officer  of  the 

itioo  Committee,    said  that    recent    studies    of 

:  shown  that  the  average  age  of  headmasters  is 

•er  forty  and  of  headmistresses  under  thirty-nine. 

or,  he  continued,  is  not  (( too  old"  at  forty.     Like 

Varyings  that  have  come  to  be  almost  proverbial,  "  too 

•  has  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  and  this  is  the  grain  of 

1  who  has  spent  twenty  years  in  the  same  school, 

i  class-room  perhaps,  under  the  same  headmaster, 

1  a  headmaster  at  forty,  will  certainly  have  experi- 

his  promotion,   but  may,   for    these  very 

I  it  difficult  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  command  his 

t  such  a  man  comes  to  be  a  headmaster  he  finds  it 

difficult  task  to  make  himself  adaptable  to  the 

and  conditions,   and  to  work  with  his  staff 

The  best  thing  possible  for  an  assistant  to 

It  is  very  unwise  for  him  to  remain  twenty 

ae  school  under  the  same  conditions.     If  such  a 

t  able  to  take  all  that  is  worth  taking  out  of  a  school 

t  then  there  is  not  much  in  him.     By  that  time  he 

done  all  and  moved  on,  gathering  fresh  experi- 

'    fields.     The    man    who    has    thus    had  great 

when  he  receives  his  promotion,  will  be  able  to 

*.  charge  at  once. 

al  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
r  held  at  Llandudno.  The  president  for  the  year  is 
a,  of  Llwynpia  School,  Rhondda,  and  he  is  heartily 
nlated  upon  his  address,  remarkable  as  it  was  for 
of  the  teacher's  duty  and  privilege  as  the  moral 
the  children.  The  "  religious  difficulty,"  as  it  is 
p discussed  in  a  temperate  and  pre-eminently  helpful 
'  4111  true  education,  said  Mr.  John,  whether  obtained 
•hservation,  personal  influence,  or  instruction,  is 
moral,  and  to  some  extent  religious.  Every 
t  made  by  a  boy,  every  personal  influence  he  comes 
t  with,  and  every  item  of  information  he  gets,  may  be 
^  amorally  and  educationally  formative.  The  personal 
i  of  the  teacher  is,  of  course,  the  permanent  factor  in 
discipline  of  the  school,  but  by  observation, 
or  experiment  in  work,  and  in  play,  by  physical 
by  object  lessons,  and  by  instruction  in  history, 
kptry  and  literature,  moral  education  is  being  given  in 
inner  if  not  in  the  matter  under  consideration.  Sense  of 
honour,  order  and  obedience,  sincerity,  uprightness, 
■fft"»*»,  individuality,  good  temper  and  sympathy,  are 
ndamental  elements  of  Christian  character  as  well  as 
benship.  The  only  power  that  can  give  this  moral  educa- 
I  personal  influence.  The  only  effective  way  of  teaching  a 
t  is  to  live  it,  and  the  only  way  we  can  acquire  a  virtue  is 
Be  under  its  influence.  In  moral  education  the  personal 
nee  of  the  teacher  is  everything,  and  is  brought  to  bear  on 
He  of  the  child  through  all  the  work  and  play  of  the 
J,  though,  of  course,  in  some  parts  of  school  life  more  than 
lets.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  John  said,  "  that  I  take  to  be 
rath  underlying  all  talk  about  'atmosphere'  in  school. 
good  man,  or  the  good  woman,  as  teacher,  will  create 
amm]  and  religious  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  his  or 
;oodneat,  and  his  or  her  influence  will  be  a  Christian 
ace,  for  it  will  help  to  develop  the  Christian  type  of 
:ter  and  the  Christian  type  of  citizenship." 


The  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Parents'  National 
Educational  Union  was  held  in  London  on  May  1 6th  and 
following  days,  Lord  Aberdeen  presiding  during  the  first  part 
of  the  meeting  and  Lady  Aberdeen  subsequently.  An 
excellent  programme  was  provided,  which  included  numerous 
important  papers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
which  Dr.  Burge,  of  Winchester,  dealt  with  the  relations  of  home 
and  school ;  that  of  the  Rev.  Lionel  Ford,  of  Repton,  on 
"  Public  Schools— the  Relation  of  Masters  to  Parents  and  to 
Boys  " ;  that  of  the  Earl  of  Lytton  which  was  entitled  "  Public 
Schools— an  Application  and  a  Criticism  "  ;  and  Dr.  T.  Dyke 
Acland's  address  on  "  Sleep,  in  Relation  to  Growth,  Develop- 
ment, and  Work."  During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Lord 
Lytton  said  he  would  require  of  public  schools : — First,  that 
they  should  teach  boys  how  to  learn ;  and  secondly,  that  they 
should  give  them  habits  of  work.  That  is,  he  continued, 
exactly  what  is  not  done  at  the  present  day.  Always  excepting 
the  few  clever  and  persevering  boys  who  become  real  scholars, 
the  remainder  leave  school  not  only  knowing  very  little  of  any- 
thing, but  quite  ignorant  of  how  to  learn  anything  more.  To 
provide  a  stimulus  which  is  lacking  at  the  present  moment  a 
State  examination  should  be  held  once  a  year  at  all  schools 
simultaneously,  an  examination  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the 
existing  Universities  certificate  examination.  He  proposed  that 
those  who  qualified  should  receive  from  the  State  a  certificate 
of  elementary  education,  and  that  such  certificate  should  be 
required  of  every  candidate  for  admission  to  any  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

A  summer  meeting  for  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  child- 
hood and  methods  of  teaching  will  be  held  at  the  Froebel 
Educational  Institute,  West  Kensington,  from  July  31st  to 
August  1 2th.  The  programme  includes  a  demonstration  class, 
courses  in  nature  study,  expeditions  for  regional  survey,  and  an 
exhibition  of  children's  work.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Profs. 
Earl  Barnes,  J.  J.  Findlay,  and  Raymont,  by  Miss  M.  McMillan, 
Miss  Ravenhill,  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay,  and  others.  The 
prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay, 
36,  West-side,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

A  summer  course  to  help  those  who  are  desirous  of  extending 
their  knowledge  of  nature  study  is  to  be  held  at  the  Horti- 
cultural College,  Swanley,  from  July  31st  to  August  12th. 
Most  of  the  instruction  will  be  given  out  of  doors,  rambles  in 
the  country  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers  being 
the  chief  feature.  The  introductory  address  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  H.M.  Inspector  for  Rural  Education,  on 
July  31st,  on  "  Nature  Study  and  the  Teaching  of  Natural 
Science,"  and  the  valedictory  address  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Rawson, 
on  August  nth.  Application  for  forms  of  entrance  and  further 
details  should  be  made  to  the  principal,  at  the  college. 

We  have  'received  [a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
twenty-first  year's  work  of  the  Association  of  Assistant- 
mistresses  in  Public  Secondary  Schools.  The  association  has 
accomplished  a  good  year's  work.  It  has  addressed  memorials 
to  the  London  County  Council  with  reference  to  the  co-option 
of  women  on  the  London  Education  Committee,  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  on  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  regulations  for  secondary  schools, 
and  on  the  proposals  of  the  Consultative  Committee.  The 
association  now  numbers  more  than  800  members,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  nearly  100,  including  members  from  forty 
new  schools.  The  report  shows  that  the  best  interests  of 
assistant-mistresses  are  being  watched  over  by  the  committee  of 
the  association. 
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Miss  Walter,  H.M.I.,  has  planned  another  holiday  this 
year,  which,  judging  from  the  results  of  her  previous  tours,  will 
prove  useful  to  women  engaged  in  professional  work.  The 
party  will  start  on  August  1st  for  Switzerland,  and  will  stay  at 
Kandersteg  and  Zweisimmen,  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  returning  via  Montreux  (Chillon),  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and  Paris.  The  time  occupied  will  be  a  fort- 
night, and  the  cost  about  ten  guineas,  inclusive  of  board  and 
lodging  at  comfortable  hotels,  and  second-class  travelling  from 
and  back  to  London.  Those  wishing  to  do  so  can  prolong 
their  stay,  as  the  tickets  will  be  available  for  twenty-five  days. 
Application  should  be  made  at  once,  as  the  party  is  limited  in 
number  and  the  hotels  fill  early.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Miss  Walter,  38,  Wood  berry  Grove,  Finsbury 
Park,  N.  This  tour  b  in  no  sense  a  commercial  enterprise, 
it  being  organised  merely  to  enable  those  who  could  not  go 
alone  to  benefit  by  the  economies  which  can  be  effected  by 
travelling  with  a  party. 

French  holiday  courses  by  the  seaside  at  Villerville,  near 
Trouville,  have  been  organised  in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
Francaise,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caen.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  M.  L. 
Bascau,  143,  rue  Caponiere,  Caen  (Calvados). 

An  International'  Congress— the  first  of  its  kind — on  the 
cultivation  and  extension  of  the  French  language  will  be  held 
at  Liege,  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibition, 
during  the  second  week  of  September.  The  Congress  has  been 
promoted  by  "  L' Alliance  Francaise."  The  formal  proceedings 
will  open  on  September  10th,  and  last  three  days,  to  discuss 
a  programme  grouped  in  four  sections — viz.  :  literary,  historical 
philological,  pedagogic,  social  and  judicial.  The  following 
persons,  among  others,  are  members  of  the  several  committees 
now  arranging  the  work  :  M .  Anatole  France  of  the  French 
Academy  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the 
English  and  the  Belgian  authors  respectively  ;  M.  Paul  Meyer, 
of  the  French  Institute.  The  position  and  legal  standing  of 
the  French-speaking  population  in  bi-lingual  countries — and 
especially  in  Belgium  and  Canada— is  one  of  the  subjects  likely 
to  be  specially  interesting,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  Canada 
will  be  well  represented  when  the  matter  is  dealt  with.  A 
feature  of  the  social  side  of  the  arrangements  is  also  noteworthy 
— viz.,  an  excursion,  fixed  for  September  13th,  into  German 
territory,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmedy,  geographically  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  there  are  Walloon  communes  in  which 
a  patois  of  French  origin  is  still  spoken.  Members  will  be 
allowed  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  or.  the  Belgian  railways  ; 
they  will  enjoy  certain  privileges  at  the  Liege  Exhibition,  and 
arrangements  are  in  hand  for  securing  moderate  terms  at 
hotels,  &c.  The  membership  fee  is  15  francs,  which  is  reduced 
to  10  francs  for  University  lecturers  and  students,  members  of 
learned  societies,  language-teachers,  and  some  other  persons. 
The  Secretary  is  M.  Beck,  Institut  de  Sociologie  Solvay,  pare 
Leopold,  Brussels. 

The  Craft  School,  Globe  Road,  Bethnal  Green,  sent  a  repre- 
sentative exhibit  of  work  to  the  educational  section  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exhibition  last  year ;  and  this,  together  with  specimens  of 
what  has  been  done  this  year,  was  on  view  for  a  few  days  in 
May  at  the  offices  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education.  The  work  shown  is 
creditable  when  it  is  considered  as  that  of  young  students,  and  it 
must  have  held  its  place  amongst  other  exhibits  of  its  class,  but 
it  is  barely  worth  showing  in  London  by  itself. 

The  paper  read  by  Miss  Helena  Powell,  Principal  of  the 
Cambridge  Training   College,  before   the   Cambridge    District 


Association    of   Church   School    Managers    and 
February    last,    has    been   published    in    painphl 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  of  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  have  publi 
a-crown  another  edition  of  Herbert  Spencer's  " 
embodying  the  author's  latest  corrections,  made  ; 
before  his  death. 

An  article,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Evans,  in  the  Scb 
Chicago,  on  "  The  Measurement  Theorems  in  Geoa 
that  some  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins  are  still  tied 
of  propositions  that  has  become  traditional M 
congratulating  ourselves  upon  having  secured  grea 
valuable  suggestions  may  be  gained  by  a  com  pari 
The  article  shows  that  the  pupil  need  not  •*  accept  t 
of  incommensurable  numbers  before  entering  upon 
explains  their  origin  "  ;  and  that  "  thoroughgoing  | 
central  facts  of  measurement  may  be  given  bydir 
Mr.  Evans  recommends  that  "  emphasis  should  b» 
measurements  of  the  engineer "  ;  and  shows  that" 
decimals  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  studj 
mensurables."  The  manner  in  which  he  demonsu 
these  measurement  theorems  seems  unnecessarily « 
But  the  method  is  suggestive  and  certainly  worth 
judicious  distillation  of  the  essential  matter  would 
valuable,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  omit  the  demonstrate 
Mr.  Evans  remarks  that,  in  the  case  of  Euclid 
device  suggested  in  this  article,  namely,  measu 
standard  unit,  will  not  serve."  But  we  deprecate 
expedient,  which  would  make  this  theorem  depci 
others ;  especially  as  it  seems  an  attempt  to  evad 
of  proportion.  By  acknowledging  that  com  pari: 
involves  a  change  of  units,  we  believe  that  the 
proposals  (namely,  decimal  subdivision  of  the  u 
could  be  applied  to  this  theorem  most  simply 
tageously. 

In  the  Revue  Internationale  de  t  Enseignemei 
M«  Picavet,  is  a  very  interesting  anonymous  arti 
enseignement  experimental  de  la  prononciation  fi 
describes  the  methods  used  at  the  University  of 
teach  French  pronunciation  to  the  foreign  stu< 
holiday  courses.  M.  Rosset  has  published  a  bookt 
pratiques"  to  supplement  the  oral  teaching  : 
courses.  This  teaching  aims  at  solving  one  difficu 
—first  the  syllable,  then  the  word,  and  lastly, 
The  teacher  has  a  phonetic  laboratory  to  help  him 
I  where  instruments  are  to  be  found  which  will  sho\ 
exactly  how  each  sound  is  produced  and  enable  h: 
it  himself.  By  such  purely  scientific  means  it  h 
holiday  course  lasting  a  few  weeks  will  enable  j 
pronounce  French  as  well  as  if  he  had  spent  sevei 
France. 

In  the  Chicago  Sc hool  Review  for  April,  Mr.  I 
writes  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Question  c 
in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages."  He  c 
subject  chiefly  from  what  has  taken  place  in  ( 
appears  not  to  be  aware  of  the  history  of  the  mo- 
country,  which  he  might  study  in  the  pages  o 
Language  Quarterly  and  elsewhere.  He  classifies 
of  teaching  modern  languages  into  three  :  —  (i. 
matical  or  translation  method  according  t< 
instruction  is  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  natr 
the  pupil,  (ii.)  The  direct  method,  which  for 
employs  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom 
as  much    as    possible   with    translation,      (iii.)  Tl 
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,  which ,  though  advocating  the  use  of  the  foreign 
the  vehicle  for  instruction*  does  not  reject  translation. 
Ion  is  that  translation  is  absolutely  bad  and  that  the 
nm promise  has  little  to  recommend  it.  If  Mr.  Kern 
he  results  of  the  direct  method  in  French  fyt/ei, 
igorously  enforced,  we  think  he  would  be  inclined 
opinions.  We  advise  him  to  read  Mr.  Eve's  masterly 
e  "Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,"  the  separate 
of  which  we  noticed  in  our  Last  number.  Mr.  Eve 
ipoint:  4i  Again,  without  translation  and  discussion 
1  language ,  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  on  the 
i«f  which  our  appreciation  of  the  best  literature  so 
■tSf  are  apt  to  be  overlooked— indeed,  the  thought 
I  scholarly  treatment  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
•king  in  another  language/1 

SCOTTISH* 

W  IX  ROSE!  rector  of  Rothesay  Academy,  in  the 
I  address  to  secondary  teachers  on  "  Higher  Grade 
kit  organisation  and  place  in  Scottish  Education," 
•  Department  is  at  present  attempting  to  impose  a 
ification  on  Scottish  schools,  each  class  having  a 
krm    curriculum!    compulsory    on     all    its    pupils, 

of  national  ideals,  local  needs,  or  the  interests  or 
He  pupils.  The  uniform  curriculum,  if  imposed  on 
I  schools,  will  unlit  them  for  performing  efficiently 
aey  have  hitherto  done  in  preparing  pupils  for  the 

and  will  deprive  many  parts  of  the  country  of  the 
le  source  for  such  education.  The  varied  curriculum 
itherto  existed  in  such  schools  has  provided  equal 
opportunities  for  all  classes  in  the  community,  and 
faastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  if  this 
I  taken  away  from  them.  The  following  motions 
1  lively  discussion  in  which  the  present  policy  of  the 
;  wa*  strongly  condemned,  unanimously  agreed  to. 
e  classification  of  schools  into  three  quite  distinct 
» types  is  alien  to  Scottish  ideals  of  education,  and 

many  pupils  of  that  equal  educational  opportunity 
berto  existed,  (ii. )  That  in  the  interests  of  economy 
boat  efficiency  all  higher  grade  schools  should  be 
brmeriy  to  give  various  courses  suitable  to  the  needs 
lective  districts. 

oattion  of  the  Convention  of  Hurghs  to  the  financial 
he  Education  Bill  is  likely,  if  continued,  to  have  a 
n  upon  the  prospects  of  the  measure.  It  was  the 
opinion  on  these  clauses  that  was  chiefly  responsible 
of  Last  year's  Bill,  and,  unless  wiser  counsels  prevail f 
;  to  wreck  this  year*s  also,  The  Government,  by 
er  to  these  authorities  ,£100,000  that  was  marked 
n  in  last  year's  Bill,  has  already  gone  far  enough  in 
concession.  To  grant  the  full  demands  of  these 
Id  deprive  the  Bill  of  its  financial  stability*  and 
terative  some  of  its  most  valuable  provisions.  The 
t,  therefore,  has  no  option  but  to  stand  firmly  by 
i*l  clauses,  or  withdraw  the  Bill  altogether.  It  is 
ncsible  to  conceive  of  them  doing  the  latter. 

preventative  Council  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
rered  the  committee  of  the  Training  College  to 
tw  the  transference  of  their  college  to  the  Edinburgh 
on  lh<  lines  indicated  hy  the  Scotch  Education 
E,  bat  a  strong  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  favour 
on  the  two  following  conditions,  viz.  :— (i.)  That  the 
d  lady  superintendent  shall  always  be  appointed  by  the 
res  of  the  church  as  at  present ,  or  shall  be  appointed 
!  committee  from  a  short  list  drawn  up  by  the  church 


representative,  (ii.)  That,  in  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  students  under  the  national  system, 
it  shall  be  distinctly  recognised  that  the  local  authorities  are  to 
give  equal  facilities  to  every  religious  denomination  to  instruct 
the  students  belonging  to  that  denomination. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Scottish  Unionist  members  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  regretting  the  delay  in  taking  the  second 
reading  of  the  Education  Bill,  and  asking  the  Government  to 
proceed  vigorously  with  it  in  all  its  stages,  as  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  is  most  anxiously  desired  throughout  the  country.  A 
deputation  of  members,  consisting  of  Mr-  J.  H.  Campbell, 
the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Colonel  Denny,  and 
Sir  C.  Bine  Renshaw,  was  appointed  to  bring  this  resolution 
before  the  Prime  Minister, 

THE  Scottish  Education  Department  has  received  from  the 
Imperial  German  Government  proposals  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  German  and  English- 
speaking  student  teachers  similar  to  that  already  made  between 
this  country  and  France.  Candidates  for  such  posts  should,  as 
a  rule,  hold  a  University  degree,  and  either  be  engaged  in 
teaching  in  a  secondary  school  or  be  preparing  themselves  for 
such  a  position.  Selected  students  will  receive  no  remuneration, 
but  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  institution  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Candidates  should  forward  their  application  to 
the  Assistant -Secretary,  Scottish  Education  Department, 
Edinburgh,  enclosing  testimonials  as  to  character,  capacity, 
and  teaching  experience,  as  well  as  a  medical  certificate  of 
health. 

The  Scottish  Education  Bill  has  successfully  passed  the 
second  reading.  The  general  tone  of  the  debate  was  one  of 
hearty  approval  so  far  as  the  broad  principles  are  concerned,  but 
the  divergence  of  opinion  on  matters  of  detail  was  much  more 
pronounced  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  rating  pro- 
posals, the  appropriation  of  the  equivalent  grant,  the  powers  of 
the  provincial  councils,  and  the  size  of  the  educational  areas,  all 
revealed  the  most  conflicting  expressions  of  view.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  affirm  that,  if  the  discussion  on  these  and  simitar 
points  is  not  kept  within  much  narrower  limits  during  the 
committee  stage  than  was  foreshadowed  by  the  second- reading 
debate,  the  fate  of  the  Bill  is  already  sealed.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  sinister  feature  in  the  debate  was 
the  determination  shown  by  a  number  of  both  English 
and  Scottish  members  to  make  this  Bill  the  occasion  for  raising 
the  whole  question  of  the  feeding  of  school  children.  The 
magnitude  of  this  subject  and  the  numerous  issues  and  interests 
involved  demand  that  it  should  be  treated  in  a  separate  Bill,  if 
it  is  lo  be  considered  at  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Scottish 
members  will  put  patriotism  before  party  considerations,  and 
refuse  to  allow  this  long- delayed  and  much-needed  measure  of 
reform  to  be  made  the  stalking  horse  for  raising  issues  that 
arc  entirely  extraneous  to  it. 

Mr.  BalkoUk,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of  Scottish  Unionist 
M.lVs  appointed  lo  urge  upon  him  Lhe  importance  of  providing 
facilities  for  the  progress  of  the  Education  Bill,  assured  the 
members  that  the  Government  will  use  its  best  endeavours  to 
secure  the  passing  of  the  measure  this  Session. 

IRISH. 

TitK  recent  conferring  of  degrees  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  inundation  of  women  from 
across  the  water,  who  came  to  take  their  B.A.  and  M.A., 
having  duly  qualified  in  the  Tripos  or  Mods,  examinations 
at  Cambridge  or  Ok  ford.     There  were  nearly  one  hundred  tff 
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them.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  market  value 
attached  to  these  magic  letters,  and  one  wonders  whether  the 
English  universities  will  be  at  all  impressed  by  it.  As  ihe  time 
limit  set  by  Trinity  College  expires  within  a  year  or  two — and 
very  properly,  as  the  Board  do  not  propose  to  suggest  that 
women  should  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Tor  their  education 
and  come  Co  ihera  for  the  degree,  but  should  come  to  them 
once  and  for  all— the  grievance  will  shorily  become  a  very  real 
one,  and  we  pity  the  future  student  of  Newnham  or  Girton 
trying  to  explain  to  materfamilias  why  she  has  not  a  degree  when 
former  students  have  been  able  to  obtain  one. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Alexandra  College  Guild, 
Mrs.  Bryant,  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers,1'  Her  first  thesis  was 
that  the  person  best  endowed  with  the  teacher's  natural  gifts 
has  need  of  much  study,  much  practice,  and  much  confidence  as 
to  educational  experience  with  others  before  being  able  lo  do 
justice  to  pupils  by  the  proper  application  of  these  gifts.  Those 
who  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them  big  and  strong  require  a 
careful  study  of  the  educational  problems,  theory,  and  practice. 
Her  second  thesis  was  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  education  of  the 
country  up  to  a  high  level,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  stand 
urgently  in  need  of  a  preliminary  professional  education.  The 
rhesis  as  a  whole,  therefore,  was  that  all  school  teachers  should 
be  trained.  Any  scheme  of  training  must  provide  for  theory  of 
education,  including  psychology,  practice,  and  correlation  of 
theory  and  practice*  Its  object  is  to  secure  In  the  preparatory 
education  of  a  teacher  a  period — the  final  year  is  the  best — 
devoted  to  studying  the  problems  of  a  teacher's  life  career. 

But,  after  all,  few  persons  interested  in  education  require  at 
this  time  of  day  to  be  persuaded  that  teachers  ought  to  be 
trained.  The  question  is  rather  how  training  is  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  professional  work.  This  in  Ireland  is,  perhaps, 
more  complicated  than  in  other  countries.  An  article  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  May,  by  an  educational  expert,  who 
entitles  himself  4i  Irishman,"  attempts  to  grapple  with  it  to  some 
extent,  and  throws  out  some  suggestions  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  deals  both  with  primary  and  secondary  education,  and,  after 
poiniing  out,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  advantages  the  present 
Intermediate  system  has  conferred,  especially  on  Roman  Catholic 
and  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  insists  on  I  he  extraordinary 
anomaly  that  we  still  have  under  it  the  exploded  principle  nf 
payment  by  examinational  results  in  full  force.  It  suggests  the 
abolition  of  the  examinations  and  the  establishment  in  their 
place  of  a  thorough  system  of  inspection,  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  scheme  of  exhibitions,  and  some  arrangement  for 
bridging  the  gulf  between  primary  and  intermediate  schools. 
The  Intermediate  Board  "has  never  been  an  educational  body/' 
It  has  never  "originated  any  change  in  accordance  with  modern 
educational  movements,  never  tried  to  improve  the  teaching 
profession,  or  tested  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  or  the 
teaching  in  the  schools/'  In  the  fn.ee  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  however,  who  repudiate  the  proposal,  the  time  is 
hardly  ripe  for  a  State  Department  of  Education,  but  "  Irish 
educational  needs  require  the  attention  of  a  special  parliamentary 
secretary,  who  should  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the  whole 
educational  machine  in  a  fit  order."  This  would  certainly  be  an 
enormous  advance.  With  the  aid  of  the  equivalent  grant  he 
could  accomplish  much. 

The  Catholic  Graduates1  Association  was  also  addressed  by- 
Mrs,  Bryant  on  the  ■'  Future  of  Irish  University  Education  and 
the  part  of  Irishwomen  in  it."  Her  scheme  consists  of  a  repre- 
sentative *  elf-governing  democratic  university,  which  would 
develop  as  regards  religious  or  other  opinion*  as  the  country 
developed  and  in  accordance  with  the    people's   ideas.      The 


governing  body  would  at  firat  be  appointed  by  u 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  she  thought  it  would  t*  b 
representative  bodies  like  the  Dublin  Corporation 
appointing  nominees  at  once.  The  bishops  would, 
represented,  and  the  visitors  might  consist  of  twe 
two  judges.  It  would  be  established  in  Dubli 
necessitate  another  university  in  Belfast*  We  *ho* 
three  universities  in  Ireland,  This  scheme  is  a  thii 
to  two  others,  viz.,  Mr,  Gwynn's,  which  is  to  establi 
faculty  in  Trinity,  making  it  a  National  University 
Fin  I  ay's,  which  is  to  collect  £io  from  each  of  the  I 
in  Ireland  as  an  endowment  to  found  a  university  in 
the  Stale*  Mrs.  Bryant  was  to  some  extent  in  i 
latter  scheme,  as  in  case  of  failure  to  persuade  I 
found  a  University  she  thought  it  would  be  compel 
one  if  already  established.  In  the  university  she  bu 
advantages  would  be  open  to  women,  and  she  loose 
the  time  when  the  sisters  engaged  in  teaching  Rom 
girls  in  convents  would  have  passed  through  it  and  h 
a  full  professional  training. 

WELSH. 

HM.  Inspectors  for  Welsh  districts  have  pt 
po?als  for  submission  to  Webb  Education  A  ultra 
suggestions  are  that  in  infants1  schools  and  class? 
districts  the  medium  oi  instruction  shall  be  Welsh, 
advisable  that  one  lesson  a  day  be  English,  I 
objects  should  be  introduced  for  the  English  tea 
whole  of  the  teaching  otherwise  than  for  the  Eng 
to  be  in  Welsh,  The  intercourse  between  teacher 
to  be  entirely  in  Welsh,  In  Standard  I,  it  is  sugg 
should  still  be  the  medium,  In  Standards  II,  and 
reading  and  writing  bqjin  —  together  with  the  use  « 
object  lessons,  probably  recitations,  and  perhaps 
Altogether  the  English  should  occupy  about  eight  hi 
In  Standards  IV,t  V.«  VI.,  and  VII.  it  is  suggest 
school  time  should  be  divided  equally  between  | 
Welsh*  In  district^  other  than  Welsh  the  time  U 
to  Welsh  must  be  adequate.  For  instance,  in  Star 
VII.  it  is  suggested  that  a  fourth  of  the  available 
should  be  devoted  to  Welsh,  the  rest  to  English. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  held  a  vci 
conference  at  Llandudno.  The  President,  Mr, 
dealt  with  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  pointt 
though  there  were  many  defects  in  it,  the  Act  cr 
great  foundation  principle  for  which  the  Union  hac 
With  regard  to  the^ Welsh  revolt,  he  raised  ihe  questt 
a  common  syllabus  in  religious  teaching  is  not  po 
considered  the  Slate  is  *'  irrevocably  committed  to 
civilisation,  and  that  the  Bible  had  been,  and  would  \ 
sense  the  moral  hand-book  of  our  race."  The 
authorities,  without  exception,  would  be  willing 
11  moral  training  based  on  Christian  sanctions."  I 
dogmas,  as  a  teacher  he  held  that  the  most  serious  o 
the  futility  of  trying  lo  teach  them  to  children  at  all 

Two  thousand  people  from  various  parts  of 
eluding  700  delegates,  assembled  at  the  Bala  confet 
lasted  five  hours.  The  following  resolutions  were  r 
That  this  conference  reasserts  its  adhesion  to  the  \Y 
policy  formulated  at  the  Cardiff  conference  of  the 
tion  authorities  of  Wales  and  Monmouth* hir 
determination  to  support  the  action  of  the  Merio 
lion  authority  in  lesiiting  the  injustice  inflicied  upo 
the  Education  Act  of  tgoa  and   the  Defaulting  Am 
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(n.)  That,  in  view  of  the  intention  avowed  by  the 
(location  to  pot  the  Local  Authorities  Coercion  Act 
tion  in  Merioneth,  this  conference  resolves  that 
its  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  of 
lists  from  sectarian  schools,  (iii.)  That,  seeing  the 
docation  is  taking  steps  to  put  into  operation  an  Act 
ant  which  has  been  passed  by  violent  and  un- 
ial  means  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people 
f.  expressed  by  every  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
t  public  inquiry  withdraws  from  the  county  council 
If  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  rates,  this 
the  decision  of  the  Merionethshire  educa- 
lake  steps  to  relieve  itself  of  the  responsibility 
•the  Education  Act  of  1902.  (iv.)  That  this 
t  the  Welsh  education  authorities  not  to  treat  as 
school  any  non-provided  school  within 
i  areas  declared  to  be  structurally  unfit  and  out 
lYfce  remaining  resolutions  dealt  with  questions  of 
nee  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

amittee  of  the  Denbighshire  Education  Authority 
it*  a  report  of  proposals  for  improving  school 
They  have  decided  not  to  give  "  shoddy  and 
awards  in  the  shape  of  cheap  medals  of  crude 
ior  workmanship  and  gaudily  coloured  picture- 
are  too  often  adopted  in  public  elementary 
ards  should  be  of  good  artistic  design,  examples 
dicraftsmanship.  The  committee  look  forward 
to  reaching,  without  undue  pressure,  90  per  cent. 
■can,  they  point  out,  an  increase  in  grants  from  the 
•xchequer,  and  consequent  saving  to  the  rates  of 
i  compared  with  the  year  before  the  Act  of  1902  came 
ion.  Rewards  are  to  have  reference  to  good  conduct, 
egnlar  and  punctual  attendance,  school  gardening, 
ly,  local  history,  kindness  to  animals,  thrift,  courtesy, 

■  of  play. 

[of  the  elementary  village  schools  near  Ruthin 
wave  arisen  in  connection  with  the  dinners  of  the 
{pen.  Some  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to  carry 
Mais  with  them,  and  to  adjourn  from  the  school  to 

■  the  adjoining  fields.  The  farmers  complain  of 
B.  Apparently  a  room  is  needed  for  the  purpose 
r  meals  in  the  school.  A  communication  to  that 
sent  to  the  headmaster.     Surely  in  rural  schools  the 

should  see  that  the  accommodation  of  rooms  is 
for  all  purposes,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  often 
>ls  are  ill-provided  with  rooms. 


SENT     SCHOOL     BOOKS     AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 

La  Derniere  Classe,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Preston. 
Blackie.)  4d. — This  recent  addition  to  Blackie's 
rench  Classics  "  contains  three  well-chosen  stories  by 
hich  our  pupils  will  read  with  interest.  They  have 
fully  printed  ;  the  only  misprint  we  noted  is  trailer 
17).  The  notes  are  good.  We  congratulate  the 
litor  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  word  in  phonetic 
in  his  excellent  series. 

it    Lectures    Francoises.      By    R.    Kaiser.     150   pp. 
I/#  &/. — Mr.  Kaiser  has  made  an  excellent  selection 


of  prose  and  verse  of  moderate  difficulty.  Footnotes  in  French 
explain  historical  allusions.  In  the  preface  the  author  assures 
us  that  a  complete  vocabulary  has  been  provided.  On  applying 
our  usual  test  of  looking  up  all  the  words  on  two  pages  taken  at 
random,  we  found  that  45  words  on  the  one  page  and  17  on  the 
other  were  not  contained  in  the  vocabulary. 

Legouvt,  Jacquts  taveugle%  and  Mtrimie,  Venlevewent  de  la 
redoute.  Edited  by  W.  O.  Brigstocke.  32  pp.  (Blackie.)  \i, — 
Two  short  stories  of  very  different  kind  have  been  united.  The 
latter  is  well  knpwn,  and  the  former  also  forms  suitable  reading 
for  the  intermediate  stage.     The  notes  are  distinctly  good. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Edited  by  P.  S.  Allen, 
xlvii.  -f  257  pp.  (Ginn.)  31. — We  do  not  need  this  edition. 
There  are  several  good  English  ones,  and  we  owe  the  American 
publishers  no  thanks  when  they  offer  us  superfluous  editions  of 
the  classics.  The  teacher  may  perhaps  glean  a  few  hints  from 
the  repetitional  exercises  ;  otherwise  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
book.  We  are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  illustrations,  which 
are  merely  pretty,  and  therefore  hopelessly  inferior  to  Ram  berg's 
fine  series  of  pictures.  The  notes  are  ordinary,  the  vocabulary 
is  complete,  and  the  introduction  is  American,  when  it  is  not 
German.  We  quote  a  few  happy  (?)  phrases  :  "  The  material 
thus  roughly  molded  [sic]  must  be  motivated  on  every  hand, 
brought  closer  to  the  auditor  by  individual  enlivening."  "  Per- 
vaded by  the  truest  touch  of  the  warmth  of  life." 

Classics. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  1-79.  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is.— It  is  not  often  that  a  classicist  does  the  service 
which  Mr.  Jones  has  done  in  this  small  book.  He  has 
practically  told  classical  teachers  that  they  and  not  the  "  dead  " 
languages  are  at  fault.  In  all  our  discussions  this  note  has  been 
avoided  :  for  even  the  non-humanitarians  have  not  quarrelled 
much  with  method.  America  produced  some  years  ago  a 
booklet  with  the  same  burden,  "The  Art  of  reading  Latin"; 
but  is  it  known  in  this  country  ?  There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
Mr.  Jones's  book  ;  but  it  is  all  freshly  put,  and  it  is  the  work  of 
the  enthusiast.  Although  many  people  have  said  the  same 
before,  the  concluding  words  of  his  first  chapter  may  be  quoted  : 
"A  teacher  who  believes  in  his  subject  is  a  more  potent 
instrument  than  any  system,  however  scientifically  correct  that 
system  may  be." 

English. 

Dr.  Johnson.  By  John  Dennis.  Miniature  Series.  85  pp. 
(Bell.)  is.  net. — Mr.  Dennis  has  written  an  admirable  small 
life  of  the  Great  Cham  of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Naturally,  in  a  l>ook  that  is  intended  to  be  almost  as 
small  as  is  in  any  sense  compatible  with  completeness,  there 
is  nothing  new ;  but,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
anything  new  about  the  subject  of  it,  for  Johnson's  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  has  been  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to 
many  generations  that  no  stone  has  been  unturned  which  might 
assist  in  developing  our  knowledge  of  that  singular  and  rather 
forbidding  yet  overpowering  personality.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Dennis's  book  is  that  he  retells  an  oft  told  story  in  such  a 
clear  and  fascinating  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  volume 
down  till  the  end  is  reached.  The  section  dealing  with  John- 
son's "  works"  is  full  of  good  criticism  ;  and  we  venture  to  think 
also  that  another  section  devoted  to  "  the  Lives  of  the  Poets'* 
will  do  much  to  send  readers  to  the  pages  of  that  work,  so  little 
known  as  it  is  to  many  people  who  pride  themselves,  neverthe- 
less, on  knowing  a  good  deal  about  Dr.  Johnson. 
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all  handled  in  the  same  felicitous  way  as  in  the 
imes,  and  he  has  presented  us  with  pictures  of 
Banners  which  have  high  literary  merit.  This 
all  that  is  salient  and  striking  in  the  literature 
rope&n  romance  ought  to  be  given  without  reserve 
ople,  either  as  a  reading  book  or  as  a  presentation 
ot  only  will  they  by  its  careful  use  find  themselves 
ns  of  a  key  to  much  modern  poetry,  but  it  is 
•  cultivate  their  imagination  in  healthy  directions. 

Hfr  Samson  Agonistes,  84  pp.  ;  (2)  Goldsmith** 
mi  Retaliation,  36  pp  ;  (3)  Macanla/s  Lays  of 
lb*  107  pp.  ;  (4)  Gray's  Elegy,  32  pp  ;  Coleridge's 
■taur,  32  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  4*/.  each. — In 
£«• Carmelite  Classics  "the  editor,  Mr.  Frazer,  has 
If  successful  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  notes  to  a 
fekich  be  has  set  up  as  an  ideal ;  and  it  may  be  also 
lit  a  like  success  attends  his  attempt  to  make  them 
The  most  important  feature  of  each  booklet,  how- 
lies  of  questions  on  the  text,  which  is  in  every  case 
imaged,  and  ought  to  be  equally  serviceable  to  pupil 
|pr.  Another  useful  feature  is  the  bibliography  given 
jfc  which  supplies  a  guide  for  further  and  deeper 
Isgh  this  presumably  applies  to  the  teacher  also, 
Sjrptl's  interests  have  previously  been  considered  in 

9  tight.  Some  notes  on  metre  are  also  printed  ;  not 
aently  useful  to  make  a  teacher  study  this  obscure 
ad,  unfortunately,  quite  out  of  the  range  of  the 
r  whom  the  series  is  designed. 

r  English  Voyages.  By  E.  E.  Speight,  xiv.  -f 
iorace  Marshall.)     2s.  6d. — Mr.  Speight  rarely  fails 

original  ideas  when  he  edits  a  school-book,  and  to 
[akluyt  to  the  light  of  day  in  this  form  is  a  brilliant 

revive  an  old  classic  and  also  give  interest  to  the 
jgraphy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  No  one,  as  Sir 
[aikham  remarks  in  a  short  preface  which  the  editor 
dm  to  write  for  this  volume,  ever  told  the  story  of 
s  of  discovery  quite  so  well  as  Hakluyt ;  and 
icse  pages  naturally  comprise  only  a  selection,  the 
is  been  carefully  made.     We  would,   for  instance, 

10  at  once  to  the  chapter  "  Of  the  Island  Japan  in 
sowing  how  up  to  date  the  interest  of  this  volume  is. 
it's  introductory  remarks  are  well  worth  reading, 
tes  are  splendid.  A  useful  biography  is  appended, 
is  a  valuable  glossary.  There  are  a  number  of 
;  well  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  text.  A  book 
mended  as  a  reading  book  and  as  a  good  school 
,  classic. 

Lycidas  and  Sonnets.  By  W.  L.  Frujen.  32  pp. 
[arshall.)  yi. — This  is  another  little  booklet  in  the 
:lassics,  reproducing  all  the  familiar  features  of  Jjiis 
ly  miniature  edition. 

'idge%s  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  %  40  pp  ;  (2) 
?/»  23  PP*  (Dent.)  $d.  each. — These  are  wonder- 
one  when  the  exceedingly  small  compass  of  the  space 
d  in  each  case  is  taken  into  consideration.  Nothing 
can  be  given  to  the  introduction  and  notes.  These, 
itances,  fit  in  with  the  ideal  of  a  very  small  edition, 
ertheless,  manages  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
.nd  artistic,  to  be  of  real  educational  value.  Both 
re  a   distinct  addition   to  the  series  in  which  they 

d  Stories  from  the  Faery  Queene.  By  N.  G.  Royde 
\\  pp.     (Dent.)     15.   net.— This  makes  a  delightful 
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gift  or  reading  book.  The  editor  has  dealt  faithfully  with  the 
text  of  Spenser's  poem,  and  the  way  in  which  he  turns  Spenser's 
poetry  into  episodes  and  prose  is  admirable.  A  portrait  of  the 
poet  included  as  a  frontispiece  is  worth  attention.  The 
elegance  of  the  volume  is  not  its  least  charm,  though  it  is  only 
what  we  are  now  accustomed  to  expect  from  Aldine  House. 

Sout key's  Life  of  Nelson,  xvii.  -f  363  pp.  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha,  xi.  X  193  pp.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
194  pp.  (Dent.)  ix.  each. — These  little  but  useful  and 
elegant  editions  all  form  part  of  Messrs.  Dent's  educational 
"Temple"  series.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  Southey  is 
practically  left  to  do  his  own  editing  and  introduction  to  his 
present  public ;  we  have  another  bulky  text  and  only  a  few 
serviceable  notes.  Mr.  Henry  Williams  has  undertaken  the 
presentation  of  Longfellow's  poem,  and  supplied  a  brief 
introductory  sketch,  which  by  way  of  conclusion  deals  in  an 
interesting  fashion  with  the  difference  between  the  authentic 
Hiawatha  and  the  poetic  creation,  showing  that  this  hero  in 
?.ctual  life  performed  the  political  service  of  bringing  ahout  the 
league  between  the  five  (afterwards  the  six)  nations  which  was 
so  important  in  the  conflict  of  England  with  France  for  North 
America,  to  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  devoted  his  recent  volume. 
Mr.  Ol  i  phan  t  Sm  eat  on  supplies  a  good  but  not  striking  intro- 
duction to  Macaulay's  verse,  in  which,  however,  •  a  section  in 
ballad  poetry  is  worth  consideration.  Frontispieces  alone 
supply  the  customary  artistic  element  in  these  editions.. 

The  Adventures  of  Odysseus.  By  F.  S.  Murvin,  R.  G. 
Major,  and  F.  M.  Stawell.  xii.  +  195  pp.  (Dent.)  ix.— 
This  version  of  the  story  of  Ulysses,  told  in  lucid  English 
prose,  makes  good  reading.  A  brief  introduction  tells  of  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  presents  a  theory  of 
the  Homeric  poems  which  will  upset  nobody.  The  text  itself 
is  in  a  short  form,  merely  the  outline  of  the  story  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  book  is  adorned  with  remarkably  beautiful 
illustrations,  in  most  of  which  the  Greek  spirit  of  beauty  is 
amply  displayed.  Altogether  commendable  whether  as  a  class 
book  or  for  private  reading. 

Shakespeare 'x  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  By  K.  Deighton. 
xviii.  +219  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is.  gd. — It  is  by  no  means  a 
poor  addition  that  this  volume  makes  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
well  known  series ;  and  this  delightful  comedy  has,  perhaps, 
never  before  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  better  edition  for 
educational  purposes.  The  introduction  is  not  a  lengthy  piece 
of  work,  but  it  is  clearly  and  lucidly  done,  and  its  critical  spirit 
is  unmistakable  yet  well  balanced.  The  notes  are  extremely 
good,  as  is  the  usual  case  in  the  volumes  of  this  series — scholarly, 
and  yet  condensed  in  an  admirable  degree.  Naturally,  this 
early  comedy  of  Shakespeare's  does  not  lend  itself  to  lengthy 
treatment,  even  by  the  most  diligent  and  learned  of  editors.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  one,  therefore,  to  have  presented 
the  cream  of  criticism  upon  it  in  a  form  which  makes  the  study 
of  this  play  delightful. 

Fanny  Burney.  By  Austin  Dobson.  (English  Men  of  Let- 
ters.) (Macmillan.)  2s. — No  brighter  or  happier  volume  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  this  world-renowned  series  of  literary  mono- 
graphs than  the  present  sketch  of  the  career  and  literary 
triumphs  of  Fanny  Burney.  In  saying  this  it  is  impossible, 
perhaps,  to  forget  Mr.  Chesterton's  very  breezy  volume  about 
Browning  ;  but  that  book  failed  to  be  altogether  convincing, 
whereas  this  appears  to  be  absolutely  well-balanced  criticism 
proceeding  from  an  author  who  knows  the  epoch  with  which  he 
deals  in  every  possible  relation  and  aspect  of  it.  Indeed,  to 
have  chosen  anybody  except  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  to  write  upon 
one  of  the  most  unique  literary  figures  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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would  have  been  something  of  an  error  of  judgment,  as  can  be 
clearly  seen  when  this  volume  15  passed  under  careful  review. 
Much  of  the  biographical  mat  tier  is,  of  course!  common  pro- 
perty, only  here  it  is  so  pleasantly  detailed  that  it  has  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  the  picture  of  Fanny's  life  al  Court  is 
extremely  well  done.  If  she  was  not  in  her  Court  capacity  an 
entire  success,  she  was,  nevertheless,  a  decided  ornament  of 
King  George  IIL's  household,  and  even  that  monarch  appre- 
ciated her  services  sufficiently  to  perceive  that  she  had  sacrificed 
some  of  her  literary  prospects  through  her  devotion  to  the 
Royal  service.  Her  life  as  Mme«  D'Arblay  is  a  portion  of 
this  volume  which  many  readers  will  thoroughly  enjoy ;  and 
although  that  stay  in  France,  which  was  planned  for  eighteen 
months  and  really  lasted  ten  years,  is  told  in  a  few  pages  near 
the  end  of  the  volume,  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  part  of  it. 
Of  course,  there  is  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  volume,  but  no 
mean  service  has  been  done  to  literary  portraiture  by  Mr,  Austin 
Dobson  in  the  sketch  he  baa  given  of  Fanny  Barney's  father, 
Dr,  Charles  fiurocy  ;  and  among  his  literary  judgments  not  the 
least  valuable  is  his  opinion  that  4*  the  ■  Diary  r  of  Mme. 
D'Arblay  deserves  to  rank  with  the  great  diaries  of  literature* 
It  is  nothing  that  it  is  egotistical,  for  egotism  is  of  Its  essence  ; 
it  is  nothing  that  it  is  minute,  Us  minuteness  enforces  the  im- 
pression. It  gives  us  a  gallery  of  portraits  which  speak  and 
move,  and  a  picture  of  society  which  we  recognise  as  subslan* 
tially  true  to  life. n 

Thomas  Moore,  By  Stephen  Gwynn,  203  pp.  (English  Men 
o  f  Lett  cr  s. )  ( Macmi  11  an . )  2*, — M  oote  has  long  deserved  a 
place  in  this  series  of  monographs,  and  he  has  now  found  a 
sympathetic  biographer  and  a  careful  critic  En  Mr*  Stephen 
Gwynn,  who  has  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  works  in  these 
pages  in  a  style  which  will  perhaps  send  a  good  many  people 
to  the  bookshops  to  procure  copies  of  his  poems,  which  in  sad 
truth  have  seen  of  late  some  danger  of  being  forgotten.  If  this 
were  the  place  for  a  formal  review  of  Ibis  book  it  would  he  no 
small  pleasure  to  follow  the  author  through  these  pages  ;  but  as 
it  is  not,  it  must  suffice  to  do  little  more  than  recommend  to  the 
general  reader  this  account  of  the  singular  career  of  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  Irish  poets  who  have  written  in  English, 
whose  singular  charm  and  happy  fortune  made  him  at  an 
early  age,  grocer's  son  though  he  was,  an  intimate  at  Holland 
Mouse,  at  Bo  wood  with  the  Lord  Lan&downe  of  his  day,  and 
admitted  him  to  the  friendship,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
terrupted for  political  reasons,  with  that  Prince  Regent  of 
Georgian  history,  the  unspeakable  George,  afterwards  "the 
Fourth  **  of  his  line.  One  of  the  charms  of  the  story  here 
disclosed  is  Moure's  happy  domestic  life  with  the  little  sixteen- 
year-old  actress  whom  he  married  in  iSlo,  when  Moore  just 
precisely  doubled  her  age ;  but  not  less  interesting  is  the  sturdy 
independence  of  his  character  as  delineated  by  Mr,  Gwynn, 
who  notes  that  he  would  borrow  money  from  nobody  except 
Samuel  Rogers  (and  that  only  twice),  although  with  a  sleady 
belief  in  his  own  powers  "  he  constantly  anticipated  by  long 
intervals  all  his  earnings  from  his  publishers. "  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  his  publishers  he  was  fortunate  indeed  ;  as 
fortunate  as  in  his  many  friends,  and  in  that  large  public  which, 
when  any  opportunity  of  honouring  him  one  red,  made  known 
its  sense  of  indebtedness.  The  story  of  Moore's  political 
relations  is  also  worth  attention  in  these  pages ;  and  the 
appreciation  of  his  life  and  work,  which  comes  last  in  order, 
ought  to  be  diligently  conned.  If  we  quote  Mr,  Gwynn s 
most  trenchant  sentence,  by  way  of  conclusion,  it  will  serve 
to  show  how  carefully  he  has  studied  his  subject;  "It  is, 
I  think,  mainly  as  an  artist  in  metre  that  Moore  still  holds  an 
importance  in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  and  anyone  »  *  .  will 
see  how  individual  and  original  were  his  achievements.    But 


the  admirable  qualities  in  his  verse  by  which  he  in 
contemporaries  were  rather  those  of  light  nest  and 
its  sweetness,  or  which  much  was  made,  k  a  goc 

admirable.1' 

Scott's  Woodstock*  xxxv,  +  74?  pp.  (Maemillu 
—This  is  another  of  the  anonymous  volume*  of  wh 
recently  remarked  that  we  do  not  entirely  compreb 
editor's  name  is  witholden  from  even  a  crooked  a 
generation.  It  has  been  well  edited,  brief  as  the  edi 
is.    The  notes  are  deserving  of  high  praise* 

Scott's  Ivankoe*  sclvL  +  744  pp.  {MacmiUan.) 
As  a  reading  book  Scott's  celebrated  novel  mat 
excellently  in  this  form ;  and  the  editor i  intr 
a  creditable  piece  of  work.  The  notes  are  excellent 
condensed,  and  conducive  to  an  easy  understa* 
point  a  springing  out  of  Scott's  matter  and  maua 
telling. 

English  Past  and  Prtunt.  By  Archbishop  Treat 
by  A,  Smythe  Palmer,  vi,  -f  362  pp.  (Rout ledge 
—Dr.  Smythe  Palmer  continues  his  useful  lask  of 
works  of  Dr.  Trench  in  a  handy  and  cheap  form, 
said  that  this  edition  has  hitherto  been  a  brilliant  t 
this  particular  volume  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  I 
editorial  labour  expended  upon  it  in  the  matter  of  fc 
corrections  has  been  very  targe.  Dr.  Palmer's  reroar 
the  mistakes  of  a  learned  man  are  instructive  to  that 
tn  bis  steps,  is  one  which  many  editors  might  on 
heart,  and  if  they  could  be  induced  to  follow  his  pla 
such  mistakes  out,  instead  of  ignoring  or  expung 
great  deal  of  editorial  labour  would  be  more  valuat 
Dr.  Palmer  treats  the  Archbishop's  work  as  a  cli 
notes  are  the  record  of  fifty  years'  advance  in 
research.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  commend  this  1 
students  and  teachers  of  English, 

(l)  The  Shadows  an  J  Little  Daylight  t  86  pp  :  1 
Boy  and  the  Night  Ctrl,  7$  pp  ;  {3)  Cress  Puff 
Curai&yHt  104  pp.  (Fifteld.)  Each  &/■  net.— 
booklets  continue  Mr.  Field's  republication  of 
MocDonakTs  fairy  tales,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mac  Donald,  The  idea  is  distinctly  a  happy  ont 
belter  lhan  fairy  stories  can  ever  be  given  to  child  re 
stage  of  their  infantile  development  1  and  really  goo* 
outside  two  or  three  foreign  classics,  it  is  soniewh 
find.  These  arc  capitally  illustrated,  and  are  in  3 
The  only  objection  is,  perhaps,  to  the  paper  cov. 
might  also  be  that  a  volume  containing  the  whole  c 
be  acceptable,  though,  doubtless,  these  instalments 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Ferhaps  this  hint  m, 
reissue  in  a  complete  form  and  at  a  cheap  pri 
interested  in  fairy  stories  would  add  such  a  comp. 
their  libraries  more  readily  than  these  booklets. 

The  Works  of  At  thar  Clement  Hilton*  Tog< 
Life  and  Letters,  vi<  +  219  pp,  (Maemillanand 
—This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  some  appreciate 
ten  by  Mr,  G,  W.  E.  Russell  \  and  it  may  be  sai* 
Sir  Robert  Edgeumbe  has  done  a  real,  if  an  unoblr 
to  literature  in  putting  together  forty-si*  of  Hilton' 
his  verse,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  what  was  a  very 
is  easy  to  follow  him  through  liis  career  at  Marlb 
bridge,  Wells,  and  Sandwich  in  these  pages,  and  t 
pleasing  impression  of  an  engaging  personality, 
letter  writer  was  undeniably  clever,  and  when  we 
prose  to  his  collected  verse  the  impression  of  bis  g 


d.  Hilton*  but  for  this  fortunate  biography,  would 
led  almost  unknown  to  many  people,  except  for  the 
The  Ltght  Green  "  among  university  men.  It  is  now 
gain  a  heller  knowledge  of  him,  and  to  see  with  what 
lids  those  who  knew  him  well  regretted  the  dreary 
(toed  a  three-years'  curacy  at  Sandwich  by  a  pre- 
th  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  verse  alone  has 
on'i  position  among  English  humorists, 

age  Notes*  First  Year.  By  Alice  J.  Robin- 
— This  compilation  of  notes  is  the  work  of  a 
who  has  designed  it  to  supply  a  want  which, 
teachers:  feet  as  well  as  she  does,  namely,  some 
the  dictation  of  notes  and  home-work  after 
sentences  given  here  arc  taken  from  familiar 
i»and  they  ate  alt  suitable  for  analysis.  It  is  also 
ire  of  thil  collection  that  the  pupils  who  are 
method  must  make  their  own  examples,  since 
ves  are  intended  merely  as  reminders  of  the 
:y  lessons  into  which  the  book  is  divided  are  all 
consideration,  and  ought  to  prove  of  material 
many  teachers  of  English,  A  form  for  analysis 
t  end  may  be  praised  for  its  extreme  clearness t  conv 
|  compression  and  condensation,  two  characteristics 
6t  always  appear  in  schemes  of  this  kind. 

£**/#/ 0/  Saint  Matthew,  147  pp. ;  (2)  The  Gttptl  *f 
r,  zsnx.  +  260  pp.  By  James  Wilson  Bright. 
rbese  two  volumes  are  included  in  the  Belles  Lettres 
rich  we  have  previously  referred  in  terms  of  high 
fon.  The  elegance  and  scholarship  of  preceding 
s  here  maintained  at  the  same  high  level.  In  each 
;xt  U  in  West  Saxon,  and  has  been  edited  from 
lauacripts  with  great  care.  The  volume  containing 
ws  Gospel  presents  the  text  only,  but  the  larger 
training  St*  John's  Gospel  is  elaborately  provided 
led  introduction,  with  notes,  and  with  a  copious  and 
Haaiy,  But  the  introduction  in  question  deals  with 
<w  of  ail  the  questions  affecting  the  version  under 
!  notes  arc  often  applicable  to  both  texts  ;  and  the 
gwise  can  be  made  serviceable  to  students  of  both 
here  is  no  great  reason,  therefore,  for  finding  fault 
rangement  to  which  Dr.  Bright  has  felt  himself 
conform    through    considerations    of    space   and 

By  Dr.  W.  Strunk.  xliv.  +  133  pp.  (Heath. J 
lother  of  the  learned  and  elegant  editions  included  in 
nth*!  "  Belles  Lettres  "  series.  To  many  who  are 
tudenls  of  early  English  texts  it  will  be  necessary 
lo  learn  that  the  title  really  refers  to  a  poem  by 
which  that  poet  derived  from  a  history  of  St, 
r  originally  told  in  Latin  prose.  This  poem  found 
:>  the  renowned  ••  Exeter  Book f|  of  Leofric,  and 
is  certainly  sufficient  to  carry  a  student  willingly 
pages  of  Dr.  Strunk's  edition-  This  is  elaborately 
rovers  a  wide  field  of  scholarly  research.  We  desire 
p  call  the  attention  of  students  of  Old  English  to  the 
y  of  this  subject, 

:  Devil  and  the  Dachas  of  Malfy.  By 
P  Sampson,  all  v.  +  422  pp.  (Heath.)— For  the 
these  two  plays  (among  the  most  significant,  as 
of  fact,  produced  in  early  seventeenth  century 
are  known  only  to  scholars  and  students  of  the 
una.  Here  we  have  them  in  an  elegant  educational 
Jr.  Sampson  has  prepared  this  volume  with  a  careful 
of  Webster.  An  *4  Introduction **  follows 
ikally  and   ably   with  Webster's   work   as   a  play- 


wright. It  ought  to  be  read  with  earef  for  it  contains  many 
fruitful  ideas.  The  notes  are  of  the  same  scholarly  kind  to 
which  this  admirable  Belles  Lettres  series  have  now 
accustomed  us* 

The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurtlius*  (Standard  Library.) 
viL  -f  no  pp.  (Methuen.)  Cloth,  is, — This  is  a  new 
serial  venture,  starting  excellently  with  a  translation  of  this 
classic  of  stoicism  by  Mr.  R.  Graves,  and  issued  with  a  preface 
by  the  general  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  Marcus  Aurelms  is 
going  about  the  world  just  now  in  a  multitude  of  commendable 
editions ;  but  this  is  as  good  as  any  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
the  general  reader,  and  as  cheap  also. 

Gibbon?  s  Dei  it ne  and  fail.  Vol.  1.  xxi*.  +  44'  PP- 
(Methuen.)  t.r,— This  is  a  pa  per*  covered  double  volume  in 
Messrs.  Methucn's  Standard  Library,  Mr,  Sidney  Lee 
supplies  a  good  preface;  the  lev*  has  been  revised  by  Pruf. 
Bury,  who  has  also  supplemented  Gibbon's  notes  by  many  of 
bis  own.  The  republication  of  this  great  classic  in  this  form 
brings  it  within  reach  of  everybody,  and  it  ought  to  be 
advertised  by  every  means,  and  praised  too. 

Storks  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  By  W.  Waldo 
Cutler,  xte.  +  236  pp.  ( Harm  p. }  is.  6d.  net. —The  want 
of  some  reading  book  which  should  present t  in  an  attractive  and 
simple  yet  purely  literary  form,  some  of  the  great  legendary 
stories  of  the  world  is  often  felt  by  teachers ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Malory**  immortal  work  this  need  is  met  in  a  capital  style  by 
Mr.  Cutler's  volume.  The  Stain  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
presentation  of  Malory's  stories  in  a  quite  modern  way,  while 
still  preserving  their  essential  beauty,  and  so  feeding  the  youthful 
imagination  with  some  of  the  most  attractive  material  in  the 
world  upon  which  it  can  possibly  be  nourished.  Mr.  Culler's 
volume  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  teachers ;  it  is  certain  to  be 
warmly  appreciated  by  children  at  school. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  By  John  Raskin,  xi.  +  1S0  pp.  (George 
Allen.)  Ij.  net.— These  inspiring  lectures  arc  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  A  multitude  of  readers  will  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  obtain  them  at  a  small  cost  in  this  convenient  and  nicety 
produced  pocket  edition. 

Re&iing  Books,— One  cannot  say  very  much  that  is  new 
about  new  books.  They  are  so  good  and  they  are  so  many. 
"  Readers"  of  all  kinds  have  improved  in  looks  of  late  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  Macmillan's  New  Globe  Readers  ($d.t  6d.f 
Sd.),  the  principle  of  arrangement  of  vowel  sounds  is  followed,  and 
this  should  save  time,  both  in  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 
The  series  gives  ample  oppor l unities  for  interesting  little 
children,  and  the  illustrations  are  admirable;  indeed,  in 
Longmans1  Introductory  Reader  (8d.)t  and  in  Bell's  York 
Reader ;  Book  IL  (tod.),  they  are  so  good  that  the  price  is  a 
marvel.  The  series  which  follows  the  4I  Introductory  Reader  " 
consists  of  six  books  varying  in  price  from  rod.  to  is,  o*L :  they 
go  by  the  name  of  the  British  Empire  Readers.  The 
letterpress  is  admirably  chosen ;  one  can  see  that  many  books 
have  been  turned  over,  and  the  grading  is  good.  No  one  who 
likes  the  **  reader/'  r.<\,  the  collection  of  short  pieces,  prose 
and  verse,  can  do  better  than  use  such  books  as  these.  The 
range  of  reading  is  immense  ;  improperly  treated*  the  selections 
should  send  children  on  to  the  reading  of  whole  books.  In  The 
World's  Childhooa  (Synge,  tod.J  Messrs.  Blackwood  make 
one  more  attempt  to  bring  Greek  myths  into  the  child1*  life. 
The  book  is  simple,  and  the  look  of  it  is  Greek,  It  is  strange 
that  with  all  these  leaders  in  the  market  there  should  be  young 
men  and  women  who  profess  never  to  have  even  heard  of 
Alceslis  or  of  Helen  or  of  Eurydice.  Anything  that  tends  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  their  immortal  stories  should  be 
welcomed. 
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The  A.  L.  Bright  Story  Readers,  (Arnold  :  Leeds.)  Nos. 
42,  52,  60.  44/.  each. — We  have  already  commented  on 
this  admirable  series.  The  shape  is  good,  the  books  open 
easily,  the  print  is  very  clear,  and  the  readers  are  continuous. 
Those  before  us  are  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Swiss  Family 
Robison  "  and  "  Brave  Tales  from  Froissart."  We  should  like 
to  know  if  sixty-two  of  these  classics  have  been  published  ;  the 
list  at  the  back  of  the  book  is  incomplete. 


History. 

A  History  of  Modern  England.  By  H.  Paul.  Vol.  III. 
v»«  +451  pp.  (Macmillan.)  8x.  6d.  net.— The  third  volume 
of  Mr.  Paul's  history  deals  with  the  years  1865-1876,  and  thus 
may  be  described  as  the  story  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of 
the  great  Gladstone  ministry.  The  volume  is  of  the  same 
character  a*  the  previous  two  (which  were  noticed  in  The 
School  World  for  May,  1904).  It  is  good  journalistic 
history,  written  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  from  which,  to 
quote  the  author,  "  importance  may  be  gauged  by  the  standard 
of  parliamentary  interest"  (p.  143).  Besides  the  ordinary 
political  history,  which  wanders  into  foreign  matters  whenever 
they  were  of  great  interest  to  Englishmen  at  the  time,  there 
are  excellent  chapters  on  "  theology  and  literature "  and 
on  "intellectual  and  social  progress."  We  think  the  author  is 
mistaken  (p.  196)  as  to  the  numbering  of  our  Acts  of  Uniformity. 
It  is  misleading  to  be  told  of  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
in  1 87 1  (p.  259)  and  of  Miss  Ganett  being  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  in  1870  (p.  223).  The  Birmingham  nonconformists  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  Robert  Dale  was  a  Wesleyan  (p.  217). 
And  Mr.  Paul's  own  cynicism  (p.  245)  as  to  the  "cause"  of  the 
Franco-German  War  may  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  his 
own  comments  on  p.  250.  But  these  are  minor  errors.  The 
volumes  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library, 
and  our  elder  scholars  be  encouraged  to  read  of  that  which,  just 
because  it  is  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  fails  to  be  told  them. 

Chatham.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  239  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
25.  (yd. — Twelve  years  ago,  Prof.  Tout's  "  Edward  I."  appeared 
as  the  eleventh  in  the  series  of  "  Twelve  English  Statesmen," 
which  began  with  four  biographies  in  1888.  And  now,  after 
long  expectation  that  Mr.  John  Morley  would  write  the  twelfth 
on  Chatham,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  supplies  the  deficiency 
and  completes  the  series.  We  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  a 
labour  of  love.  The  author  is  well  known  as  an  opponent  of 
much  of  our  modern  Imperialism.  Chatham's  fame  depends 
mainly  on  the  four  and  a  quarter  years  of  the  Pitt-Newcastle 
ministry  which  conducted  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  coloured 
much  of  the  map  red.  Mr.  Harrison,  speaking  of  Pitt's  schemes 
in  1761,  is  doubtful  "whether  the  result  would  have  promoted 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  or  even  the  ultimate  good  of  our  own 
country,"  and  says,  "  the  morality  of  such  a  national  policy 
cannot  now  be  defended  or  excused."  Of  the  two  other  periods 
of  Chatham's  career,  the  twenty-two  years  during  which  he 
struggled  for  power,  and  the  seventeen  during  which  he  was 
all  but  always  in  opposition,  Mr.  Harrison  is  of  two  minds. 
He  admires  the  6ery  tempestuousness  of  the  denunciations  of 
Walpole  and  of  "  Hanoverian  "  measures,  but  sees  clearly  that 
they  were  but  partisan  manoeuvres.  He  approves  of  Chatham's 
views  on  the  British  constitution  and  on  the  American  quarrel 
as  against  George  III.  and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also 
admits  the  impracticability  of  his  proposals.  What  could  be 
done  by  the  workaday  world  with  a  visionary  who  was  capable 
only  of  intermittent  criticism,  and  whose  health  prevented  his 
taking  the  only  position  he  would  accept  ?    There  are  some 


curious  and  puzzling  misprints  in  the  book,  and  fc 
relying  as  he  apparently  does,  mainly  on  Hon 
Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  does  not  make  nearly  eooc 
policy.  He  thinks  Walpole  was  ignorant  of  the 
Compact.  He  ignores  the  international  aspect  o 
1744  and  1746.  He  takes  the  opposition  view  of  < 
speaks  of  a  "gigantic  confederacy  of  five  Powers 
to  crush  Prussia  in  the  Seven  Years*  War.  H 
refusal  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to  defend  Fi 
Russia.  He  thinks  that  in  1762  Frederick  had 
Russia  as  well  as  Austria.  And  while  he  knows  tin 
temporary  recovery  of  health  in  1769  "  startled  tl 
omits  to  mention  its  effect  on  the  policy  of  C 
home  politics  he  takes  the  traditional  view  of  Geoi 
all  but  ignores  the  good  side  of  his  struggle  agaii 
oligarchy.  He  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  folly  of  the  I 
in  America.  But  with  all  its  defects  the  book  is  in 
There  are  many  extracts  from  Chatham's  speeches 
Chatham's  relationship  with  the  "  Cousin  hood  "  a 
on  personal  politics  are  clearly  told.  To  those  ' 
know   the  period   fairly  well,   the   book    will  pro 


A  Biographical  History  Reader.  By  B.  A.  Lees. 
(Black.)  2s.  6d. — Four  "  lives  "  have  been  select 
of  the  four  volumes,  entitled  "  History  in  Biography 
noticed  in  these  columns.  Four  others  are  adc 
eighteenth  century.  There  are,  as  before,  illustratk 
and  a  summary  of  events,  together  with  the  poem 
wrote  in  honour  of  the  Younger  Pitt  with  the 
pilot  that  weathered  the  storm."  We  1 
recommend  the  volume,  but  hesitate  to  think  it  i 
the  understanding  of  pupils  in  "  primary  schools." 

Stories  from  the  Northern  Sagas.  By  A.  F.  Ma 
Speight,  xx.  4*  284  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  21.  ( 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  preface  b 
Powell,  and  illustrations  drawn  on  the  scene  of  t 
Messrs.  Collingwood  and  Nance.  The  work  i 
done,  and  for  those  who  think  our  young  people 
something,  at  almost  first  hand,  of  the  doings 
times,  with  their  murders,  treacheries,  and  ghost  s 
recommend  the  book.  But  we  miss  a  word  of  w 
to  the  morality.  The  editors  seem  to  think  mon 
than  the  matter. 

Selections  from  Prescotfs  History  of  the  Conqm 
By  A.  S.  Lamprey.  148  pp.  (Horace  Marsh 
Selections  from  PrescotCs  History  of  the  Conquest 
A.  S.  Lamprey.  131  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.) 
once  told  a  boy  of  twelve  to  begin  reading  Pi 
We  found  no  need  to  insist  on  his  continuing  it. 
perhaps,  a  pity  to  make  "  selections  "  from  sue! 
work,  lest  our  pupils  should  think  the  rest  is 
we  are  thankful  for  the  illustrations  in  these  two  t 
is  nothing  in  addition  to  Prescott,  except  those  a 
preface. 

7 he  Student's  American  Hislory.  By  D.  H. 
xi.  -f  612  +  lvii.  pp.  (Ginn.)— Another  excell 
American  history  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atla 
with  biographies,  illustrations  (especially  facsimil 
etc.),  and  an  index.  A  hundred  and  seventy-six  p 
of  all  before  1 763,  there  is  abundant  leisure  tc 
that  has  followed.  The  appendix  contains,  amonj 
tables  of  States,  of  Presidents,  and  of  population 
tation. 
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Geography. 

and  Byways  in  Derbyshire.  By  J.  B.  Field. 
rations  by  Nellie  Erichsen.  xvii.  +  500  pp. 
)  df. — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  the 
is  book,  and  of  others  in  the  series  to  which  it 
in  the  interest  they  can  create  and  foster  in  local 
grapby,  and  literature.  Scarcely  a  page  of  the 
me  but  what  contains  a  narrative  of  historical  or 
Merest,  or  an  account  of  the  literary  associations  of 
tittted  by  the  author.  The  area  described  is  the 
rfthe  tourist,  and  the  tracks  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
has.  The  route  goes  along  the  Trent  for  a  few 
tl  the  Dove  to  Buxton,  then  travels  with  the 
m  to  Ambergate,  and  meanders  about  the  Wye  and 
md  valleys  which  intervene  between  Wye  and  Dove 
IDerwent.  Maps  and  pictures  brighten  the  pages, 
bt  stranger  to  accompany  the  author  in  his  wanderings 
e scenes  and  structures  explored.  Repton  School  is 
•s  "  the  only  school  of  any  celebrity  in  the  entire 
fe  find  no  mention  of  Derby  School,  though  it  is 
Idest  in  England,  and  therefore  worthy  of  notice  in 
rich  in  historical  information  as  this  one. 


Mathematics. 

t/  of  Quaternions.  By  Charles  Jasper  Joly. 
>  pp.  (Macmillan.)  ior.  net. — For  students  who 
knowledge  of  mathematics  it  would  be  hard  to 
er  or  more  suggestive  introduction  to  quaternions 
nual.  It  is  free  from  the  trivialities  that  too  often 
mentary  books  on  the  subject,  but  is  at  the  same 
ind  thorough  in  its  treatment.  In  the  first  two 
lending  to  twenty-two  pages,  the  "  grammar  of  the 

adopt  the  author's  phraseology)  is  developed  with 
mess  and  definiteness,  and  this  remarkably  compact 
the  fundamental  laws  and  operations  is  followed  by 
chapter  on  "  Formulae  and  Interpretations  depend- 
lacts  of  Vectors."  The  reader  is  then  ready  to 
ie  study  of  the  applications  to  geometry,  dynamics, 
stic  theory,  &c.  :  the  selection  of  the  material  for 

chapters  is  such  as  to  satisfy  not  only  the  pure 
an,  but  also  the  reader  whose  main  interests  lie  in 
of  applied  mathematics.  The  treatment  presents 
es  in  nearly  every  chapter,  but  the  novelty  is  not 
rith  artificiality.  As  a  sound  and  workable  intro- 
zjuaternions,  sufficiently  extensive  for  many  of  the 
ant  uses  of  the  subject,  this  manual  will  at  once 
ling  place. 

*ry  Mathematics.  By  R.  B.  Morgan,  vi.  +  151  pp. 
'j.  Introductory  Mathematics.  Answers.  By  R.  B. 
6  pp.  (Blackie.) — The  course  laid  down  in  this 
les  the  elements  of  algebra  up  to  the  solution  of 
iding  to  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree, 
s  of  practical  geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  gra- 
Though  the  treatment  cannot  be  described  as  of 
t,  it  is  generally  clear  and  sensible.  In  the  geome- 
>f  the  book  it  seems  to  us  that  '•  the  pupil  is  led  to 
.  the  geometrical  verities  which  he  will  have  to 
hi,"  not  so  much  "  by  the  help  of  his  instruments  ° 
eading  questions  of  the  text.  Articles  3  and  4  of 
night  be  revised  with  great  advantage. 

fs  Arithmetical  Scheme  B  Test  Cards.  Standard  II. 
net — A  set  of  36  cards  on  the  lines  noted  in  The 
RLD,  VII.,  155  and  196. 


Method  in  Arithmetic.  By  G.  R.  Purdie.  87  pp.  (Pitman.)— 
The  full  title  contains  the  words,  "  An  aid  to  the  intelligent 
treatment  of  the  earlier  stages,"  and  if  the  advice  given  in  the 
book  is  steadily  followed  there  will  undoubtedly  be  better 
teaching  than  is  too  frequently  to  be  found,  both  in  elementary 
and  in  secondary  schools.  Though  on  some  points  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  writer,  we  think  that  the  book  is  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  teachers  of  elementary  arithmetic. 

Blackie's  New  Concentric  Arithmetic.  Book  II.  By  D.  M. 
Cowan.  64  pp.  (Blackie.)  Paper  covers,  yd. — Contains 
various  novelties  worth  the  consideration  of  teachers  ;  at 
times  the  explanation  of  the  processes  seems  to  be  hardly 
sufficient. 

Graphs  for  Beginners.  By  Walter  Jamieson.  64  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is.  6d. — An  excellent  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject, specially  strong  in  its  selection  of  examples  that  are  of 
general  and  not  merely  of  mathematical  interest. 

An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Status.  (Treated  gra- 
phically.) By  R.  Nettell.  64  pp.  (Arnold.)  2S.—A 
numerous  and  interesting  selection  of  problems  for  solution  by 
graphical  methods.  A  pupil  who  works  through  the  book 
according  to  the  suggestions  set  out  in  the  preface  will  obtain  a 
good  grasp  of  elementary  statics ;  it  will  hardly  be  necessary, 
however,  to  work  all  the  problems. 

The  "  Council"  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  Scheme  B.  By 
T.  B.  Ellery.  Part  II.,  45-92  pp.  ;  Part  III.,  93**44  PP-  *» 
Part  IV.,  145-204  pp.  (Black.)  Paper  covers,  yd.  each; 
cloth,  ^d.  each. — The  lessons  seem  to  be  well  graded  and  to  be 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed 
(see  The  School  World,  VII.,  p.  75).  Part  IV.  contains 
some  applications  of  the  metric  system  ;  the  juxtaposition  of 
pictures  of  English  and  metric  measures  of  length,  capacity  and 
weight,  brings  out  the  relative  sizes. 

The  "  Council"  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  Scheme  B.  Part  V. 
By  T.  B.  Ellery.  205268  pp..  (Black.)  Paper  covers, 
3</. ;  cloth,  4^.— Takes  up  H.C.F.,  L.C.M.,  Vulgar  Fractions, 
Practice  and  Bills  of  Parcels,  with  Recapitulation  Exercises. 

Blackie 's  New  Concentric  Arithmetics.  Book  I.  By  D.  M. 
Cowan.  64  pp.  (Blackie.)  3^.  (paper  covers).— This  book 
has  been  drawn  up  by  a  practised  teacher,  and  contains  several 
elements  of  novelty  that  are  worth  the  consideration  of  teachers 
generally.  The  book  is  believed  to  provide  a  two  years'  course, 
and  to  be  simple  enough  to  be  used  by  the  average  pupil  of 
from  seven  to  eight  years  of  age. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Dictionary  of  Economic  Terms.  By  F.  Bower.  166  pp. 
(Routledge.)  is.  net.— Likely  to  be  very  useful  to  "  newspaper 
readers  and  students,"  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  It  con- 
tains more  than  a  mere  explanation  of  terms  used  in  trade 
and  economic  discussions,  many  of  the  articles  being  short, 
clear  explanations  of  commercial  transactions  of  various  kinds. 

The  Evolution  of  Knowledge.  By  R.  St.  J.  Perrin.  xiii.  + 
308  pp.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  6s.—  The  sub-title  performs 
the  part  of  adjective,  "  limiting  "  the  meaning  of  the  title.  We 
learn  thence  that  this  is  a  "review  of  philosophy."  Eighty 
pages  arc  given  to  Greek  philosophy,  forty  more  bring  us  to 
Bacon,  a  hundred  suflice  for  modern  philosophy,  except  Herbert 
Spencer  and  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  have  a  "part"  to 
themselves,  consisting  of  eighty  pages.  The  author  has 
evidently  a  theory  of  his  own,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
above  distribution  is  made. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together* 

The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching  Science. 

When  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  the  course  of  his  persistent  and 
patriotic  crusade  on  behalf  of  more  rational  teaching  of  school 
subjects  revived  the  word  "  heuristic,"  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  its  irritant  effect  ;  its  immediate  adoption  by  both 
sides  (if  there  be  two  sides)  showed  the  necessity  of  a  word 
more  simple  and  direct  if  not  more  significant  in  meaning,  than 
"  Socratic  "  or  "  inductive  "  ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
daily  work  we  schoolmasters  have  thin  and  sensitive  skins,  and 
while  in  some  cases  the  heuristic  plaster  causes  only  temporary 
rawness,  in  others  it  produces  a  deep  seated  and  slowly 
healing  blister.  The  opponents  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the 
critics,  often  assume  that  it  was  invented  something  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Armstrong ;  he  has  never  made  any 
such  claim,  although  he  has  in  and  out  of  season  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  within  recent  years  examination  has  well 
nigh  killed  the  art  of  teaching  in  many  of  our  schools.  After 
all,  the  heuristic  method  is  merely  the  method  of  carefully 
directed  enquiry,  whereby  pupils  are  led,  wherever  possible,  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  in  any  case  to  understand 
clearly  the  reasons  for  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  teacher. 
"  Examiner "  in  his  interesting  letter  calls  heuristic  teaching 
a  series  of  "  personally  conducted  trips,"  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  his  definition  ;  whether  such  trips  are  enjoyable,  useful  and 
educative  depends  entirely  upon  the  intelligence,  experience 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  guide  selected  for  the  expedition. 

I  am  unaware  that  any  antagonistic  method  has  been  formu- 
lated, for  I  refuse  to  dignify  purely  didactic  instruction  as  a 
method  in  education.  Call  it  Socratic,  inductive,  heuristic,  or 
what  you  will,  it  is  essentially  a  rational  method,  and  is  and 
has  been  used  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  every  educator 
throughout  all  time.  "  Examiner  "  very  kindly  undertakes  to 
state  the  case  of  "  the  exponents  of  the  '  research  '  method  of 
teaching  science  "  for  them,  and  then  with  a  gentle  hand  tears 
it  to  pieces  ;  indeed,  to  say  that  "  pupils  educated  on  heuristic 
lines  are  never  nonplussed,  when  called  upon  to  apply  the 
results  of  their  own  experiments  to  problems  more  or  less 
related  to  those  already  worked  out  by  them  in  the  laboratory, 
is  an  exaggeration  that  no  teacher  with  three  months'  experience 
of  boys  and  girls  could  make. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  tests  that 
"  Examiner "  imposed,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  value  to 
the  typical  answers  he  quotes ;  at  first  sight  they  appear  to 
possess  an  element  of  scientific  caution.  If  the  pupils  tested 
have  been  taught  to  think  about  and  understand  their  lessons 
in  all  subjects  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  should  be 
much  surprised  if  they  could  not  apply  the  methods  upon  which 
they  have  been  trained  to  any  problem  cognate  with  those  with 
which  they  have  been  dealing ;  but  if  a  class  of  pupils  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  received  one 
year's  instuction  on  **  heuristic  lines  "  during  perhaps  only  three 
hours  per  week,  are  to  be  tested,  the  results  of  the  test  will  only 
reflect  the  effects  of  the  predominating  kinds  of  instruction  they 
have  received  during  the  previous  six  years  ;  heuristic  teaching 
is  no  nostrum  intended  to  cure,  in  a  few  homccpathic  doses, 
the  mental  ailments  arising  from  prolonged  neglect  and  absence 
of  method  ;  its  advocates  ask  that  scientific  and  practical 
methods  shall  pervade  instruction    in    all  subjects  from    the 


earliest  period  at  which  the  formal  education  of 
commences— the  formation  of  habit  and  character 
process. 

I  gather  from  the  tone  of  "  Examiner's "  letter 
not  greatly  concerned  about  passing  and  failing  p 
honestly  anxious  by  sympathetic  inspection  to  do  jo 
assess  the  value  of  the  methods  of  instruction  he  is 
to  inspect ;  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  teacher  of 
only  different  in  degree  from  those  of  the  teach< 
subjects ;  the  practical  and  experimental  nature  o 
however,  gives  him  educational  opportunities 
colleagues.  I  attempt  to  summarise  briefly  tbes 
(i)  To  produce  accurate  habits  of  work,  of  obi 
expression  and  of  reasoning ;  in  other  words,  to  eo 
the  time  the  pupil  leaves  school  to  form  those  hi 
reliance  and  thought  which  in  almost  every  case  del 
ultimate  measure  of  his  success  in  life. 

(2)  To  impart  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge 
further  instruction  in  science  and  technology  can 
necessary. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  keep  tb 
view  while  devising  his  scheme  of  study,  while  pi 
lessons  and  during  his  instruction  in  the  laborat 
teaching  is  labelled  as  "  heuristic  "  which  can  lay 
such  distinction  ;  great  experience,  great  care  in  the 
of  lessons,  great  patience,  and  the  power  to  creat 
the  subject  are  all  essential  to  successful  science  tea 
the  other  hand  the  teacher  must  not  do  all  the  wort 
feed  his  pupils  ;  he  must  not  forget  to  take  stock  ev 
then  of  the  amount  of  definite  knowledge  tha 
possess  ;  many  a  young  and  enthusiastic  teacher  In 
paradise  and  may  receive  a  great  shock  when 
subjected  to  a  cross  examination  by  an  inspector. 

In  a  school  in  which  the  endeavour  is  made  to  t 
from  a  reasonable  point  of  view,  there  is  the  dan. 
pupil  will  not  learn  the  art  of  committing  forms 
memory  ;  this  danger,  however,  is  easily  counteracte 
that  a  few  hundred  lines  of  some  standard  Eng 
or  German  author  shall  be  learnt  each  year. 

11  Examiner  "  asks  for  definite  answers  to  three  q 
of  which  are  of  a  very  indefinite  character.  In  a 
first  question  I  should  say  that  an  average  pupil  w 
three  years  at  Elementary  Science  should  know 
siderable  number  of  scientific  principles  and  facts ; 
he  should  have  a  real  and  thorough  acquaintai 
methods  of  measuring  length,  area,  volume,  m 
pressure  of  fluids,  time,  temperature,  and  heat  j 
experimental  study  of  air,  water,  combustion,  cha 
alkalis,  he  should  have  gained  satisfactory  evic 
constancy  of  composition  of  a  pure  compound,  a 
able,  when  the  atomic  theory  is  enunciated,  to  aj 
it  constitutes  a  convenient  working  hypothesis  foi 
tion  of  the  facts  he  has  already  learnt. 

In  thus  outlining  the  ground  that  I  have  per 
it  possible  to  cover,  I  am  thinking  of  boys  froi 
sixteen  years  of  age,  working  from  four  to  six  hoi 
the  laboratory.  The  latest  Board  of  Education 
this  subject,  which  the  majority  of  headmasters 
interpret  as  a  maximum,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
effective  allotment  of  time. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  of  the  work  01 
will  be  attempted  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  th 
and  girls  of  nine  and  ten  can  do  much  accurate 
measuring,  and  take  a  keen  interest  in  such  exi 
Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  student 
adult — profits  immensely  by  going  over  much  th< 
of  experimental   work   twice — in   fact,  in   the   a> 
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the  second  course  gives  greater  value  than  the 
pib  see  everything  in  better  perspective,  and  their 
3  are  not  fogged  by  novelty  and  detail.  Of 
ads  of  teachers  in  English  and  Irish  primary 
wve  undergone  training  in  scientific  method  under 
on,  those  who  have  had  advantage  of  a  second 

a  most  marked  superiority  in  conducting  their 
doI  ;  such  a  repeated  course  shews  that  much 
hkh  at  the  end  of  the  first  course  is  not  examin- 
stality  become  latent,  and  is  readily  set  free  when 
9  second  suggestion.  When  once  our  teachers 
■t  a  science  lesson  needs  thought,  aim,  and 
it  will  be  no  two  opinions  that  an  attitude  of 
K  only  educationally  effective  method. 
lead  for  greater  educational  faith,  for  I  do  not 
sb  agnostic  attitude  of  mind  in  teaching  will  lead 
;  if  our  teaching  is  logical,  well  organised  and 
we  have  a  clear  and  definite  aim  before  us,  and 
ss  our  efforts  sharply  on  the  future  careers  of  our 
at  the  risk  of  leaving  the  "  examination  "  a  trifle 
,  I  for  one  believe  we  shall  be  doing  what  is  ulti- 
erthem.  "  Examiner  "  has  raised  questions  which 
hole  art  of  teaching  ;  we  science  teachers  believe 
SBods  we  endeavour  to  practise  are  rational  and 
■soon  sense,  and  that  they  are  equally  applicable 
f  to  many  subjects  of  instruction. 

W.  Mayhowe  Hellkr. 


The  Use  of  Graphs. 

-  from  Mr.  Hall  on  this  subject  in  the  April  number 
R>L  World  makes  what  is  to  many  of  us  a  very 
rtest  against  the  recent  undue  prominence  of  the 
ementary  mathematical  work.  This  prominence 
le  to  be  due  to  the  following  causes  :  ( I )  the  hope 
eal  to  the  eye  will  enable  the  beginner  to  under- 
lie is  doing  in  mathematics,  instead  of  simply 
h  symbols ;  (2)  a  desire  to  be  up  to  date  ;  (3)  and 
1  chiefly,'  a  feeling  that  mathematics  is  not  suf- 
ictical.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  these,  it  is 
o  notice  the  Important  place  which  graphs  take 
lioations  in  Practical  Mathematics  of  the  Board 
n  and  in  the  books  which  are  written  for  these 
s.  A  question  like  the  following,  taken  from  one 
)ks,  is  surely  useless,  and,  moreover,  incapable  of 
d  out  accurately : — 


3o|    24   I     3     1    7 


Prove  y= 


-kt  • 


>  I   14-4  I  28*4  J  42*2 

a  an  examination  paper, 

curve  whose  shape  may  be  drawn  from  the  following 

rod  y. 

feet  3     I  3-5  1  4'2  I   4'8 

inches     101  |  122  |  131  |  11*9 

the  curve  to  rotate  about  the  axis  of  x  describing  a 

revolution.     What  is  the  volume   enclosed   by   the 

le  two  end  sections  where  x  =  3  &  x  =  4*8." 

me   realises  more  and   more   how   very   limited  is 

nee  of  a  boy  of  13  or  14  and  anything  which  will 

>  realise  something  definite  underlying  the  mystic 
certainly  a  gain.     On  the  other  hand,  if  this  work 

•d  for   the  abstract   leasoning   required  for  a  geo- 
aigebraical  proof,  then  possibly  more  harm  is  done 

to  me  advisable  that  a  boy  should  know  enongh  of 
he  following  :— 

lot  a  curve,  given  a  table  of  co-ordinates,  and  to  find 
og  values. 


(b)  To  find  a  and  b  in  a  simple  proportion/  =*ax+b, 

(c)  To  plot  Jf3+^a=a*,  xy=c*,y=iax       y=  io* . 

(d)  To  illustrate  the  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  of 
the  2nd  degree. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  stereotype  the  sort  of  question  to  be 
done  by  graphs  in  the  same  fatal  way  in  which  the  methods 
of  attacking  questions  have  been  prescribed  by  examiners  for 
centuries — Find  by  practice — Prove  geometrically — Questions 
2-5  not  to  be  treated  algebraically — Show  by  means  of  a  graph 
(there  is  no  objection  to  this  if  it  is  intended  for  a  hint). 

By  all  means  give  a  boy  credit  in  an  examination  for  neat 
and  short  methods  of  working,  but  to  prescribe  exactly  what  the 
method  must  be  is  an  unnecessary  limitation.  The  examiner 
should  set  such  a  question  that  it  is  obviously  best  done  by  a 
particular  method  if  he  wants  that  method  used.  If  graphs  are 
required,  questions  can  easily  be  devised  which  will  necessitate 
their  use,  otherwise  the  graph  is  not  essential.  Graphs  in 
themselves  do  not  teach  a  boy  to  think,  and  it  is  intelligence 
that  we  want,  not  mechanical  drawing. 

There  is  still,  I  think,  some  vagueness  about  our  exact  aims 
in  the  recent  changes  made  in  mathematical  teaching.  At  one 
moment  the  chief  idea  is  to  make  the  subject  interesting,  and 
this  certainly  has  filtered  down  somehow  to  the  classes  who  are 
beginning  to  feel  injured  if  they  are  kept  solidly  at  work  for 
any  length  of  time.  Then  one  throws  over  the  attempt  to  be 
merely  interesting,  as  not  productive  of  sufficient  tangible 
results,  and  the  next  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  that  by  means 
of  diagrams  and  graphs  most  of  the  principles  of  the  calculus 
and  higher  mathematics  can  be  taught  to  comparative  infants. 
The  results  are  again  intangible,  so  in  the  end  we  probably 
come  to  the  conclusions  (a)  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite 
scheme  of  work  for  the  year  subject  to  slight  alterations ;  {b) 
that  the  boys  have  to  do  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  not  the 
master;  {c)  that  interesting  illustrations,  graphs,  &c,  should 
be  used  sparingly,  as  illustrations  are  in  a  good  book  and  not 
in  a  sixpenny  magazine;  {d)  that  in  doing  this  work  they 
should  get  help  from  any  branch  of  their  knowledge  without 
any  restriction  save  that  of  logical  sequence. 

C.  H.  Blomfield. 

Bradford  Grammar  School. 


THE    STUDY    OF    PEDAGOGICS    BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  School  World  Club. 


Book  for  Study. 

Essays   on    Educational   Reformers, 
(Longmans,  1902.)     3s.  6d. 


By    R.    H.    Quick. 


Weekly  Divisions  of  the  Book. 


Week 


II. 
III. 

IV.  &  V. 
VI. 
VII. 


Chapters  I. -III. 

(inclusive). 
Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
Chapters  VI. -VI II. 

(inclusive). 
Chapters  IX.  and  X. 
Chapter  XI. 
Chapters    XII.    and 

XIII. 


Week    VIII.    Chapters   XIV.   and 
XV. 

"  I&,xi'}ChapterXVI- 

XII.    Chapter  XVII. 
XIII.     Chapters    XVIII. 
and  XIX. 
XIV.    Chapters  XX.  and 

XXI. 
XV.    Chapter       XXII. 
and  Appendix. 


Selected  Comments  on  Chapters  XIV.  to  End. 
Chapter    XX.,    Section    I.— "The    question    arises,    not 
simply  how  to  teach,  but  what  to  teach."    What  Quick  wrote 
remains  true,  and  modern  schoolmasters  seem  no  nearer  to 
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argreement  as  to  what  subjects  are  essential  for  boys  of  each  of 
the  school  years  than  were  those  of  Quick's  time.  Some 
educationists  affirm  boldly  that  the  subjects  selected  by  which 
to  educate  children  matter  not  at  all ;  the  only  thing  of 
importance,  they  say,  is  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
introduced  and  dealt  with,  and  the  way  the  boys  are  taught  to 
regard  their  study.  All  subjects,  they  maintain,  are  of  equal 
value  as  educative  instruments.  Perhaps  in  the  hands  of  the 
ideal  schoolmaster  they  axe  !  But  it  seems  strange  to  one  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession  that  in  a  scientific  age  no 
psychologist  or  methodologist  has  tackled  seriously  the  question 
of  estimating  the  relative  values  of  the  various  school  subjects 
as  instruments  of  education  for  juvenile  intelligences  of  various 
grades  of  development.  Surely  it  should  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  educational  value  of  each  subject  for  each  of  the  years 
of  school  life  ?— R.  Fawkes. 

Section  7. — Here  surely  it  may  be  said  that  a  distinct  advance 
has  been  made  since  the  book  under  study  was  written  ?  The 
Nature  Study  movement  has  undoubtedly  many  absurdities  to 
answer  for,  but  at  least  its  promoters  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  caused  a  more  universal  appeal  to  things 
instead  of  words.  Numerous  articles  in  The  School  World 
are  evidences  that  things,  including  animals,  are  introduced  now 
into  class-rooms  continually.  Teachers  of  natural  science  no 
longer  tolerate  the  substitution — which  Quick  seems  not  only  to 
countenance,  but  advocate— of  pictures  for  living  plants  and 
animals.  Blackboard  drawings  are  good,  and  satisfactory 
pictures  useful,  but  neither  take  the  place  of  the  object  itself ; 
and  teachers  rightly  endeavour  to  base  their  demonstrations  on 
living  things  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  class-room  and 
encourage  their  pupils  to  draw  conclusions  from  their  own 
observations.— H.  E.  Tomkinson. 

P.  478.  -Dr.  Vogel's  method  was  doubtless  the  best  method 
for  Dr.  Vogel  to  employ,  and  a  similar  remark  may  be  made 
alxnit  Dr.  Yater's  plan.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  look  with 
distrust  upon  the  mechanical  adoption  by  one  teacher  of  a 
method  developed  by  another.  A  good  teacher's  practice  will 
continue  to  vary  as  the  conditions  of  his  class  alter.  He  will  not 
proceed  on  the  same  lines  during  the  first  period  of  the  morning 
session  as  he  will  during  the  last  lesson  of  afternoon  school. 
He  will  have  expedients  suited  to  the  ever-changing  circum- 
stances which  present  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
experienced  teacher  finds  he  can  use  with  advantage  one  method 
only,  and  that  his  own. -    L.   Hoknkr. 

Sections  16  and  17.-  Surely  no  science  master  would  to-day 
countenance  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  science  by  means  of 
reading  books  ?— F.  R.  IUjud. 

"The  occupation  [of  a  teacher]  is  a  very  narrowing  one." 
When  a  schoolmaster  has  the  good  sense,  as  Quick  had,  to 
recognise  this  fact,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  settling  down 
"insensibly  into  a  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation — 
Philistinism,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  taught  us  to  call  it."  It  is 
the  teacher  whose  mental  horizon  is  defined  by  the  edge  of  his 
class- room  desk  who  is  in  danger.  Readers  familiar  with  the 
general  conversation  of  the  ordinary  masters'  common-room  will 
know  the  results  of  the  narrowing  tendencies  to  which  Quick 
directs  attention.  My  experience  shows  that  the  more  interest 
a  master  has  in  the  larger  problems  of  educational  science,  and 
the  more  he  comes  into  contact  with  men  engaged  in  other 
professions,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  become  the  narrow  dominie  of 
popular  prejudice. —  R.   Hkoadkirk. 

CHAPTER  XXI. —  7 he  Schoolmaster  s  Moral  Influence, 
Quick  in  my  judgment  lays  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the 
indirect  influences  which  schoolmasters  exert.  The  value  of 
preaching  to  boys  in  school  time  is  problematical.  Teachers  do 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  their  everyday  example  which  is  the 
really  important  matter.     Are  they  uniformly  courteous  to  the 


boys  and  to  their  colleagues  ?  Are  they  consistei 
their  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  form  alwa\ 
Are  their  references  to  "higher"  things  invarial 
These  persistent  influences  are  really  the  things 
J.  T.  Gough. 

The  greatest  influence  of  the  teacher  is  the  a 
forms  around  him.  This  is  due  to  the  kind  of 
much  more  than  to  what  he  does.  The  im  porta 
teacher  is  to  be  a  good  man  before  he  is  a  good 
the  former  always  appeals  to  boys,  the  latter  rare 
so  strongly.  "  Be  as  thou  woulds't  in  thine  own 
shalt  thou  in  the  world's  'ere  long  "  is  specially  apj 
world  of  school.  Subtle  psychical  influences  an 
around  us  and  none  are  more  susceptible  to  them 
and  young  people.  The  second  strongest  influence 
Take  a  real  interest  in  the  taught  as  well  as  in  the 
your  influence  is  a  foregone  conclusion. — L.  Mari 

The  first  thing  to  cultivate  in  the  young  is  rei 
pei haps  reverence  and  veneration  are  the  virtues  le 
either  in  or  out  of  school.  In  the  home,  young 
encouraged  to  call  their  parents  by  pet-names,  and 
older  are  frequently  allowed  to  select  their  < 
Where  respect  is  lacking  for  elders  and  superiors  it 
develop  reverence  for  higher  things.  Reverence  is  t 
of  the  "  tone  "  of  the  school,  and  where  reverent 
tone  is  also  lacking.  The  master  who  reveres  not  1 
things  never  gains  the  full  hold  upon  his  boys,  for  il 
they  realize  that  he  is  leading  them  into  con  for  mi 
higher  than  his  own,  and  that  obedience  to  him  is 
to  an  arbitrary  power,  that  there  is  full  union  be 
and  taught. — L.  Marion  Jones. 

Chapter  XXII. — Quick's  summary  in  thi 
excellent,  and  admirably  brings  together  the  t 
vealed  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  education.  C 
Section  33  suggests  to  me  that  the  attitude  of 
schoolmasters  of  today  is  just  that  of  Dr.  Jol 
aserted  that  education  was  as  well  known  as  it  ei 
They  behave  as  if  they  have  nothing  to  learn  abou' 
if  their  methods  were  perfect.  It  is  this  attitude' 
masters  in  important  schools  which,  does  mucV. 
development  of  a  science  of  education. — E.   Wyd 
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2RAPHY    LABORATORY. 


tULM,  in  addrdwing  the  North  of  England  Teachnra,  raid, Jf  In 
impby  a  beginning 'must  b*>  mad*  NOT  with  UEFINITKiNS 
kLlTJEi*,  A11  image  should  never  be  employe- 1  WHEN  THE 
LF  can  be  Seen/" 

IR  OF  SIR  HMNWOOD'S  SCHOOL:  LATE  HEAD  OF 
RN  SIDE,  S,  OLAVE'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL;  AND 
iPAL  OF  BATTERSEA  PUPIL  TEACHER  CENTRE. 

6th  March,  1905, 
', — On  the  occasion  of  your  recent  visit  to  Sandwich  I 
asure  both  of  seeing  and  obtaining  some  of  the  sets 
»li*hed  by  your  firm,  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
ice  Of  the  photographs  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
jw  have  been  selected.  From  personal  experience  in 
plates  in  two  of  the  sets,  I  can  lay  that  the  views  give 
ihstic  representation  or  them  t  have  ever  seen.  Their 
value  is  alto  indisputable,  from  the  vividness  of 
»  and  systematic  arrangement 

the  possession  of  the  views  as  a  valuable  addition 
7  educational  apparatus, 

I  am,  youri  faithfully, 

(Signed)  HAROLD  R.  RYlEY,  M.A." 
nttd  in  ctny  frnsncA  q/ow  work,  Hndty  stnd  M4  a  pott-card 


NDERWOOD   Sl    UNDERWOOD, 

30N  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


(ORATORIES  FURNISHED 


i.^1,  Physical  and  till  Science  Laboratories 
rijuipped     with     Benches,     Fume 
>ers»     Cupboards,     &c,     and     Scientific 
Apparatus  of  every  description. 
SPECIFICATION    FOB    OUB    Pur 

10  supply  Sinks*  Gas  and  Water  Fitting 
tially  designed  for  Science  Laboratories. 


HOOL     BOTANY 

te  prepared  for  use  in  Primary  ami  Secondary  Schools 

Jons    of     Specimens    of    Various    Woods 
and    other    Botanical    Objects. 

■mer  are  very  carefully  selncted  In  cross  and  Inng  wectiOTiN, 

to   show  the  distinct  in-    feature*  and   mark*   of  each 

it  wood,  and  alio  to  aliow  their  well-marked   HoUnu  al 

tiicfa  as  the  Bark,  ftirtg*  of  Growth,  Medullary 

need  they   will  be  of  great  practical  uw  Id  tlie 
Thev  of  British  and  Foreign  Wend*. 

ng,  all  those  usually  met  with, 


old  also  call  attention  to  a  Specially  Prepared  Porous 
>r  Dry  Ins  And  Preserving  Botanical  Specimens.  It 
wrior  to  ordinary  Blotting  Paper,  in  that  it  la  much  tooth 
ilie  same  time  b  free  from  any  unbalances  U 
ate  rolniir  of  t.  ■  ■  -  ■  plant*.  It  ha*  also  the  ad  vantage 
cheaper  than  the  common  blotting  paper. 


TO., 


luttrnltd  Li*t  in  Botany  and  Plant  Phyrtnlogy  [including 
/fclt  particular*  and  prir*s  o/atorr)  part /*■**, 

IALLENKAMP  &  CO.,  U 

,  Bun  Street,  Fiaibury  Square,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ui  matter* 


During  tin  past  12  months 

the  Principals  of  many  P.T  Centres,  Public  and  Private 
Secondary  Schools,  have  adopted  a&  their  Text-book  in 
Geography 

BACON'S   MEMORY  MAP  ATLAS  AND  TEXT-BOOK  COMBINED. 

The  reasons  are  obvious  :— It  meets  the  whole  of  the 
Teacher's  requirements  for  intelligible  arrangement  and 
correct  information,  as  well  as  for  Examination  purposes. 
Its  facta  are  clearly  and  logically  arranged  :  the  Maps  are 
bold,  clear,  and  not  too  crowded,  and,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  designed  for  memory *d rawing.  The  book  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  having  the  Text  and  its  accompanying 
map  on  opposite  pages,  thus  avoiding  the  turning  of  leaves 
and  the  use  of  two  books.  It  contains  74  Memory  Maps, 
4  Special  Maps  (Industries  and  Railways)  of  England  and 
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Map-drawing.  The  whole  has  been  produced  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev,  E+  F.  M.  MacCARTHY,  M>A<,  Master  of 
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have  the  largest  sale  in  the  World.  The  Wall  Atlases  are 
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them  in  large  numbers, 
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everywhere,  7Vnr  TtMcHutrt  Tiwti  says:  "The  name  of  Mr 
Frank  Sleeley  is  synonymous  with  excellence  "  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogues,  containing  full  particulars,  will 
be  sent  on  application 

G.  W.    BACON    &    CO,,    Ltd.,    127,    STB  AND 
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RUBENS'  LINEAR  THERMOPILE 

With    20    iron -constat!  tan    couples.      Very    small 

thermal  capacity.     Constancy  of  zero.     Very  suit* 

able  for  demonstration  purposes. 


Have  yon  a  copy  of  our  new 

PHYSICAL    CATALOGUE,    PART    2? 

It  will  be  tent  post  free  to  Readers  of  tbie  Journal  on 
receipt  of  application* 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SGHI 

General  Editor:    J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 
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and  literature. 
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(3)  The  texts  are  not  elaborately  annotated,  but  are  provided  with  such  In  trod  net  ions  and  Notes  m  may  help  to  an  intelligent  app 
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of  literature— uot  philological  learning. 
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and  Notes.     By  G.  II.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot,  B.A.     2s.  M.A.    Is.  Od. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.      Edited  by  F.  T.  Pal-  M.A.     Hs.  ild.     KEY,  Is.  net. 
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Shakespeare. -HENRY  V.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By   K.  T\.*m.+*  m 
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MACBETH.     With   Introduction  and  Notes.      By  K.  I)Eii<iir<>.v.  Caasar.— THE   GALLIC  WAR.     Edited  by  Rev.  John  B 

ls-  M-                                                                                                           [Juninr.  ;            Rev.  A.  S.  Wauolk.  M.A.     4s.  6d. 
THE  TEMPEST.     With  Introduction  ami  Notes.     By  K.  Dkhhi-  Caesar.- GALLIC  WAR.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

ton.     Is.  I'd.                                                                      [Junior  and  Stnior.  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpoi.k,  M.A.     Is.  tWl.     [Junior  and  $eni 

Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots.-MACBETII  ;  THE  xri  ••«»;!  "^   £y  "«•*  w- «.  Rri,.l^R,?R#D»  LL-?\.ls- **• 

TEMPEST.     ByC.  Ransomk.     Sewed,  «...l.  each.  Yirgil.-.LNEID.     Book .1 .     \\ it).   Notes  and   \ocabnlj 

Burke-THOUGHTS  ON   THE   CAUSE   OF  THE   PRESENT   IMS-  ^'".  *.A.     ^'     **>*  '•     By  Rev.  A.  S.  W  A,.roL, 

CONTENTS.     With  Intioduction  and  Note.-.      By  F.  G.  Selhv,  M.A.  Horace. -OPES.     Book    I.     With   Notes  and  Vorabul 

2sJ-Gi- %                                                                      [Senior.  Page,  M.A.     (Elementary  Classics.)    Is.  0*1.     (Ciasuic 

SPEECH    ON   CONCILIATION   WITH   AMERICA,    &e.      With  V 

Introduction  and  Notes.     By  F.  G.  Ski.rv,  M.A.     .'is.  ikl.  [Senior. 

Spenser.— FAERIE    QUEENK.      Book    I.       With    Introduction    and     '  O^SBsbIk. 
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THE  HOLY  GRAIL.     With  liitrudnrti.m  and  Notes.     By  G.  C.  A,Xt      !"  '                  U>  M'  '"  ,",lL,C»  ™U'     *}* 

Maiaulay.  M.A.     2*.  fid.                                                                     l<r»i»r.  T7<  «*«**-»*-»  I* 
THE    COMING     OF     ARTIIJR    AND    THE     PASSING     OF  x  x-«sn«3n. 

ARTHUR.     With   Iiitioduction  and  Notes.     By  F.  .1.    Rowk.  M.A.  Jules  Yerne.—LE  T<  >UR  DL"  MoNDE.     Edited   by  : 
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curate,  *  si  batant  tally  made  /nui  ilipjjHed  did 
ULtufactuoM^'  pii 

Fletcher's  Acceleration  Apparatus;  Custom*  Patent 
At  wood  Machine;  Prof,  Dal  by  h  Balancing  Model; 
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AN    ADVANCED    ENGLISH    SYNTAX 

By  C.  T.  Okions.     i 

A     NEW    FIRST    FRENCH     Ri 
WRITER. 

By  Prof,  ):    ).  MoBJCH,    2s, 

Tbo  publication  of  the  First  Fn 
Writer,  by  Mo  rich  and  Lyoo,  wiU  be  < 

Prof,  S0HNEHSCHEI1TS  TWO  LAHN 

Pro  Patria:  A  Latin 

Illustrated.     Crou 
By  Professor  SQNNENSCHEtS,  D.J 

Being   a  continuation   of   OR  A    MAR  11 

and  carrying  the  pupil  to  the  end  of  the  Regu  i 
including  all  the  Regular  Verba.      The  *t 
history— in  Latin— of  the  Boer  War, 
of  letters  from  South  Africa,  and  i- 
Exeroibts,  Passages  for  Translation  Into  J 

OI  ORA  MARITIMA  a  second  ed< 
been  published  at  the  price  of  2a,      It  i-. 
a  very  large  number  of  schools. 

"An  Ida*]  book  for  a  -W.    B.    D,    Um 

.,[  the  P 

Mympiit)i>  v  li.,  S.lf.L 

TECHNICAL     EDUCATION      IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By    ClABJUTCE     IL     CEtCAlCY.        With    Int 

vmt  M.A.,   Se.U,    F.R.S. 
0*  tid.  net. 

NINTH    EDITION,    ENTIRELY    RE 

SCHOOL    HYGIENE* 

By  A.   Newsholme,   M.D.,   F.EC,P.t 

Bakes,  D.I ML     With  a  Chapter 

James  Kick,  M.W    311  page*,  with  !£  IUu 

FRENCH  SONGS  AND  VERSES. 

A   Collection  of    Songs  by   Dr,  Max  WaLTtn, 
BEERBAtra,  and  E.  J.  Dalciioze,  for  EWm 
nse.     With  Original  Mnsio  hy  A.  L.  Mi 
4to,  U.      Uniform  with  Keatlt 
Song  and  Game  Book." 

IDIOMATIC    PHRASES  (Ffench-Engl 

By  Edward  Latham.      With  a  Pref»oe 
Sxoaa,    B.A.     Crown  Svo,  limp  c3 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  WITH 

AMINER. 

By  0.  ABSL  .Mu5GllAVfil. 
Rfi-WJlm'EN*  EDITION  OF  LIB.  A*  111 
THE     WONDERFUL      CENTURY 
AGE     OF     NEW     IDEAS     IN 
AND   INVENTION* 

L  Wallace,  Author 
Entirely  Rsviscd,  und  now 
Pictures,  540  pp.,  7a.  6d.  net. 


IN 
SCI 


SWAN     SONNENSCHEIN    &    CO.,    Ltd., 

29,  High  Street.  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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AGE    OF    FABLE. 

cholarly  account  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 

^Hpology,  with  chapters  on  Eastern  Mythology 

liy  THomsBuLFUfCH.     New  Edition, 

mgly  bound  in  doth  gilt,  with  Frontia- 

plcte "index*     2a.  6d.  neb. 

.•'»vuiir  ll— end  ir  may  at  ouuc  be  mill  that  hi  N 
la  lit  *■■  -  t«arh  mtfeotagy  nut  U  ■  <*ludy,  Imt  ma  a 

I  work  the  cbarin  of*  fetory-toea.  ret 

irt  i  knowledge  or  an  Important  branch  ol  educa- 
GE    OF    CHIVALRY. 

g  an  account  of  the  Arthurian  Legends,  and 
Che  Uabinogbn."    By  Thomas  Bulfinch.  2a,  6d. 

pod  book  of  healthy  Jvnllnu  fbr  the  yonn^." 
We  «lixi]|.l  hfce  to  nave  thin  U»ok  introduced  into  every 
n,nd»,  it  not  udq  ordinary,  certainly  a*  *  unppie- 


Ir*^**  A  charming  collection  of  atnrie*  from  the  claiitlcal 


L 

ONE. 


EGENDS     OF     CHARLE- 


interesting  account  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
By  TnoMas  Bulfikcb.   Per  Volume  2s*  6d, 

above  will  be  found  nf  great  service  by  all 
a,  Tli«y  exactly  fill  the  place  of  lupnleniiMitary 
feronim  ended  by  the  Boinl  of  Education  for  the 
llemetitary,  and  the  lower  of  Secondary  hi  hoola. 
renc*  to  the  thr*  book*  above)-"  u  b  certain  that 
fin  will  i]  [id  the  elluhlveoesfl  of  genera  I  literature 

."A  capital  book  to  pot  into  the  hand*  of  young  reAder*." 

KWL— "  JHakM  mi  eaceUent  volume,  whether  regirM  from  the 

-    m  j.ift  book  or  a  rpaditifc  book  for  cla*»  work.     The 

la  wr*l]  ilon*    ind  the  BUrc«*fUiii<  legend?*  and  fltorlea   are 

IFE    OF    COLUMBUS. 

BfOTON  Irving,       lie  vised  Edition,  with  el&b> 
Utdix  and  complete   Index,       With  Portrait. 
,  6d. 

IFE    OF    MAHOMET   AND 
SUCCESSORS. 

Irving,        Revised   Edition.       With 
481  pp.     2b.  6d,  net. 

*4taJ  hv  Mr,  Jtedytfrrt  Kipling  in  a  tprcitd  0*1  af  Bay*   /tooJfca 

OREGON  TRAIL. 

etches  of  Prairie  and  Hoeky  Mountain  I*ife. 
faucets  Pa  a  km  an.  With  an  Introduction  by 
abd  G.  Bourne,  Pli.D,  With  portrait,  xix*  +  416 
2a.  6d.  net. 

In  "a#  Votvmr,  complete,  Marly  1560j»l. 

ISE      OF     THE      DUTCH 
BLIC. 

ohn  Lothkop  Motley.    Popular  Edition,  with  In- 

iction  hv  JouN  Fkankun  Jameson,  Professor  ol 

in  Chicago   University,   and  complete  Index. 

r    portraits.     Printed   in  a     largo  clear  type, 

glv  bound  in  cloth,  5a.  net. 

til  beet  one.  vol  time  edition  of  Motley'*  masterpiece 
1  tit*  pubUKht-r*  have  every  confidence  hi  recommending 

mplete  Catalogue*  of  New  and  Standard  Works  sent 
pott  free. 


PUI 


AN      &     SON,     Ltd., 

.f     Fleet     Btre«t,     E.C* 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW     EDUCATIONAL     WORKS, 


A   NEW   SERIES   OF   READERS. 


Adapted  by  tin-  Louda  ■  midl  Education  CoromBtw, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

IN    FIVE   BOOKS. 

By  IE.  B.  Swoe,  Author  of  *' Storlea  from  European  History/'  At,  Ac, 
Oatntrred,  Prontiaptece,  non»eronj  liln*t  rations  aud  Map-,     BiiOK  I.,  On 

;  tbe  Great  B  BOOK  II..  The  Dtasoi 

Worlds,  i».  ed.  BOOK  ll!.,  The  Awakening  of  Knrop*t  \*>  6d.  BdOK 
IV,,  The  fctnjgtile  for  Sea  Power,  l»r  W.  BOOK  V.,  Growth  of  t.h«*  Brilinh 
Empire,  lN.    {man  Edition,  complete  fa  two  volomei,  3*.  ikl  net  each.) 

Uniform  with  the  above  t 

THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD 

IN  TWO  BOOKS,    FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.    PRICE  l*i.  EACH. 

BLACKWOOD'S    LITERATURE   READERS 

Adopted  by  the  London  Comity  Council  Bdueatton  0 

Bdit*d  t»y  J<WH  Adams,  M.A.,  B,ScM  F.C.P.,  Profeawjr  of  Bducmttoa  In 

thf  University  of  Lotul«»j]. 

BOOK  t,  pp-  l22Z,  ll.,  pp.  i;:*,  pricn  U.  Id, 

BOOK  I  If.,  pp.  Mt,  pricw  l*.  6d.      BOOK  IV, ,  ppv  Bl,  prle*  U.  (VL 


BYRON     SELECTIONS.    By  Profeasor  Vinttr-lHTrp,  M.A,   3e.  ltd. 
STOR  MONTH'S    ENGLISH     DICTIONARY,       I 

BtymologloaJ,  e*vd  Ijrpiaiiatory.    An  entirely  nee  Edition,    H* 
and  met    C  School  and  College  Edition.     Crown  Bvo,  1,100  pp 
i      II.  Handy  School  Edition*  I6e>0,  La 
A    GERMAN    READER    FOR    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS* 

By  E.  r.  Baoauia,    la 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE,     By  J    i 

HoRERTttON,   M.A.       3h, 

OUTLINES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      ByUieaaote. 

le.  Oti. 
PARAPHRASING.  ANALYSIS,  AND  CORRECTION  OF 

SENTENCES.       Bj    D     aL   .T.   Javk.    ILA-,   Gonloo    Brhooli 

iiiniLiv ,    n.    lies  in  Pw  Parti,  ftJ.  eata. 
THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  tba  Pteaent  Day) 

J.  H.  l.umnv,  JLA.     In  Two  Partfl,  2».  each,    tine  Volume,  4a     h 
Edith 

A  FIRST  LATIN   READER.    With  Nolea«  ExeJciiuja,  and  Voeabt* 

lary.     By  K.  P.  Wimoj*,  «.A.k  r"ett«(  f^ollege,    Crown  Ivo,  l 
FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE  (with  VoiJihulaiy), 

IH  K.  P.  Wns..*,  MA      la  M,     A]  ►■.wh, 

LOWER  LATIN  PROSE.    By  K,  P.  Wiu^.n,  M.A.     fa, 
HIGHER  LATIN   PROSE.    By  11.  W.  Avukh.  M.A.     *2-.  W. 
HIGHER  LATIN  UNSEENS.    ByOnaatna     »*„  ..d. 
LOWER    LATIN    UNSEENS.      9 i-  I,  «-.it,   I  • . r  n«liir  tion,  by 

W.  Uaeaaa,  H.A.,  Claeeka]  Maat  r,  Glria'  Hi^h  Hchoni.  oiclv 
BLACKWOODS    ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 
Caaar    Gallic  War,  Booki    L-IIL       r   rsd.      Cseaar    Gatflc    War, 
Books  I V„  Y.     i  a,  6d.     Caaear  -0%l Be  War,  Book i  VL,  VII. 
With  or  wklhuiit  Vocabulary.  Xenophon  -  Anabaals,  Bookal.,  II,  I-*,  <«l. 
Horace     Odea,  BooVts  111..  IV,    Uuid.    Llvy-Book  XXVtll,     i 
GREEK  ACCIDENCE.   PofU^lnP  I  I'nblir  Sr 

By  T.  t:.  Wi..\TtiKHU«ai>t  M.A..  Trinity  OoBen»,  Qtmbniltfe;  foru*rly 

Bell  Unlvi  ir.     la  fld. 

THE  M  ESSEN  I  AN  WARS.     An  Elementary  Greek  KiviJ-r.     By 

II    W    An^s,  M.A,     ta,  (h|.     

ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN    TWELVE    HOURS,      By 

Wvatt,  m.a.    ta 
A     FIRST     ROOK     OF         FREE     COMPOSITION"      IN 

FRENCH.     By  .1.  Bnwosrn  Maaaiov,  B  ,i  Aeadfiuiiral 

Inatitntloo,  B^lfj^t,    la. 
THE    CHILDREN  S    GUIDE    TO    THE    FRENCH    LAN- 

GUAOE.    By  AsKie G.  Faamuav    i«. 
SPARTANERJUNGLINGE.     A  BtOtf  Ol  iJJa  In  >  Cadet  C 

Ity  Pn  l  von  tLzoEKi'AMaEi.     BdU**ri  with  VocatmUf y  *(l 

awamaoa,  M.A,,  Abanlemn  tJrammar  School.     '2*. 

FORTY    ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    CHEMISTRY. 

By  W.  L,  ^MKiisi,  MA,  H.yid  llaatar,  Oakluini  CkhOoL    itlimlmi*!. 
Is  ftU 

INORGANIC     TABLES.    WITH    MOTES    AND    EQUA. 
TIONS.     By   H.   M.  Tucrai  «n«ter,    B-irou*b 

IVclmical  Sclnwl,  Shrvwubury.    Crown  fivo,     1h. 


Full  ttf  lunficifldl  Galaleaw  ml  peat  JN*  oa  aj^tHtUU 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

45.  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

and  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,   LQNOON,  EC. 
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TY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION,  1905-1908. 


The  OOUR8ES  of  INSTRUCTION  At  the  Institute's  CnmuL  Tbchbical 
College  (Exhibition  Road)  Are  for  Student*  not  coder  16  yearn  of  Age ; 
those  at  the  Institute's  Technical  Coulbob,  Fibsbuby.  for  Students  not 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  Entrance  Examinations  to  both  Colleges  are 
held  in  September.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examination*,  Scholar- 
ships, Fees,  end  Courses  of  Study,  may  be  obtained  from  the  respective 
Colleges,  or  from  the  Heed  Office  of  the  Institute,  Oresham  College, 
Baalnghall  Street,  E.O. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition  Road,  8.W.) 

A  College  for  higher  Technical  Instruction  for  Day  Students  not  under 
10  preparing  to  become  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers, 
Chemical  and  other  Manufacturers,  and  Teachers.  The  College  is  a 
"School  of  the  University  of  London"  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 
Fee  lor  a  full  Associateship  Course,  £30  per  Session. 
Professors : 

LHrU  and  Mechanical  Engineering    •{WQjiJ>AhKtt  M,A*f  B,flC',  UAmL 


Klectrieal  Engineering. 


I  W.  E.  Atbtob,  F.R.S.,  Fast  Pres. 

\    InstBJL  Dean  for  the  8esston. 
n.,..frfr..  /H.  E.  Abmstbovo,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

CMmmrj§  j    Y.B.B. 

Meckanice  and  Maikenalice. .         . .    O.  Hxbbjci,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RA 
CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FIN8BUBY. 
(Leonard  Stbbbt,  Crt  Road,  B.O.) 
A  College  for  Day  Students  not  under  14,  preparing  to  enter  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  Evening  Students.    Fees,  £15  per 
Session  for  Day  Students. 
Professors: 

P%y*ic  and  Electrical  Enc^ueHng.J^^^^i  <«£  FAB- 

Mtohanical  Engineering  and  Matte- /B.G.Cokbb1_ M.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.8.B., 
'  \    sLInstlLB^  A.M.InstO.E. 


Ckewdetry"  V.    B.  Msuwii,  V.R.8.,  F.I.O. 

Oity  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Baalnghall  Street,  B.CL 


c 


OLLEGE     OP     PRECEPTOBS, 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Bloomabury  Squabb,  Lovdov,  W.C 


DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  are  held  in  the 
Arst  week  in  January  and  the  first  week  in  September,  in  London  and  at 
the  following  provincial  Local  Centres :— vis.,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 

The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grades— Associate,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  each 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  st  one  Examination. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea ;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincial  Centres  is 
10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education  may  be  examined  practically  for  Certificates  of  Ability  to 
Teach.  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  May,  and 
October.    The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examiuation  is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prizes  are  awarded  :— Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
£10 ;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £6 ;  Mathematics,  £5  ;  Physical  Science, 
£5.  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  the  candidate,  who 
liaving  attended  two  Courses  of  the  lectures  for  Teachers  delivered  at  the 
College  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full 
examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  Btanda  first  in  the  Examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations  are 
printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  2s.  <Jd.  each,  free  by  post. 

a  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

EDUCATIONAL      HANDWORK      ASSOCIATION. 
(Formerly  the  Educational  Handwork  Union  and  the  British 
Sloyd  Association.) 

President— The  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland. 
SUMMER   COURSE,    1905. 

Tho  Council  beg  to  announce  that  their  Courses  in  Educational  Hand- 
work, Ac.,  will  this  year  be  held  in  the  Mdnicital  School,  Scarborough, 
from  81st  July  to  20th  August,  inclusive. 

Classes  will  be  organised  in  the  following  subjects  :  Woodwork,  Sloyd, 
Metal- work,  Wood-carving  and  Design,  Repousse-work,  Leather- woik, 
Cardboard-work,  Clay-modelling,  Kindergarten,  Brush  Drawing,  Black- 
board and  Freearm  Drawing,  Simple  Apparatus  Making  (including  Glass 
Blowing),  Nature  Study. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Examinations  for  Edu- 
cational Handwork  to  students  successful  at  examinations,  and  attend- 
ances will  be  registered  for  City  and  Guilds  Examinations,  1900. 

Lectures  on  the  educational  value  of  the  work  will  be  Arranged. 

Hostel  accommodation  provided. 

All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

w.  McWeeny, 

13,  Springwood  Avenue,  Bradford.  Hon.  Secretary. 


BIRKBECK  C0LLE< 

BREAM8    BUILDINQ8,  CHANCERY   LANI 


UEIYEISITT   Or ______ 

Examinations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  sari  Law  1 


E1QE  Of.MMESln  every  Branch,  wttti  1 
Laboratories  far  Ceacnriatry,  Mips,..— 
and  Botany),  Geology,  Minsrslogy,  sari 


Of  IBJB 


Dutch,  English  and 


LECTURES  on  Political  1 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Con veyaDstag,  Logic,  1 
IJUs-GUAOniLstii^  Greek,  French.  G< 

„  andPractiC-WoAaCBSBBsh] 

Bk>logyandl>racttcalPtuufniaey. 
SCHOOL  or  UT  (Day  ami  *rscitog)._DimwtAf,  FiliAJig,  1 

Modelling,  Ufa  Passes,  Wood-OsrvtBg,  Ac, 
OIYIL  •BEYIGB.-Aasistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  ftta_*0__Nt 
Proeptatu*  Pre*.   Calendar  04.  (ty  ass.  Id)  em  eonjMeaMm  Utni 

'  --------  of  North  Wat*,  A 

(Incorporated  under  Boyal  Chart*  and  a  Oonmtltweni  flMJpj 
UniwreUy  of  Walm.) 

PHneifalr-B.  &  BEICHBL,  M.A.,  LL.D..  Fellow  affJsEs)(k 
^^     late  Fellow  of  AU  8ooU(  Oiiilega,  C^oBvL 

DEPARTMENTS, __ 

qBDj6C£_p*  s_rl^OvO0— QBsb» 

Greek T.  Hudton  William*,  M.A.(La«ll 

Latin E.  V.  Arnold.  Li ttD..  lateNtovsjf« 

lege.  Cambridge 

French O.  U, Fyne» -Cliuio**,  M.A.  .     . 

German T.  I."*,  M.A. 

Semitic  languages  ..    T.  Witton  Davias,  B.A,,  PtuDL 

History J.  £.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  LtNco[uColI_f-,Of 

Constitutional  History    The  Principal. 

English  Language  and  IW.   Lewis  Jgaea,  M.A.,  I  its  Bobekri 

literature..        ,.\      College,  Cambridge. 
Philosophy  ..    James  Gibson,  M«A..  Ut*  Fallow  of 

College,  CnmbriduH. 
Mathematics..        ..    G.  1L  Bryan,  3_.D.P  F.R.8 ,  late  FsH» 

hou-ie,  Cam  bruise* 
Walsh J.  Morris  Jone*,  M.A,  Research  Nb 

Physics E.  Taylor  Jones,  D.Sc 

Chemistry  ..    K.  j"P.  Orton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  lata  8_- 

John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Biology  ..aw.  PhiUlps7M. A.  (Camb.),  D.Sc  (I 

Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Caai 

Zoology Philip  J.  White,  M.B.  flfidinAF.RSJ 

Agriculture     . .        . .    Thomas  Winter,  M.A.  (Edln.),  F.GA 
Education  . .    J.  A.  Green,  B.A. 

Inclusive  Tuition  Fee,  £11  Is.  a  year.  Laboratory  Fsss  i 
on  the  scale  of  £1  Is.  per  term  for  six  hours  a  week. 

The  College  Courses  qualify  for  the  degrees  of  the  Univcrsft. 
and  include  most  of  the  Subjects  for  Degrees  of  London  Uuivai 
and  Science.  Students  may  pursue  their  first  year  of  Medial 
the  College.  There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture  saj 
Engineering,  a  Day  Training  Department  for  men  and  was 
Department  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  and  Kindergarten  ft 

The  average  cost  of  living  (in  lodgings)  and  tuition  at  Bbb) 
Session  (88  weeks)  is  from  £30  to  £40.  A  Hall  of  ReaJdencel 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  H.  M.  M.  Lane,  who  la  the  Op 
Superintendent  of  Women  Students,  is  now  open. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  (which  cob 
September  in  each  year)  over  20  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 
value  from  £40  to  £10,  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses,  Entrance  and  oth 
ships,  Ac,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
Bangor.  J.  E.  LLOl 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALB8 

w  stituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Depai 
the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Professor  of  Bdue 
Green,  B.A.(Lond.),  assisted  by  Miss  A.  N.  Johnston,  M.A., 
Mack  is,  M.A 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  of  the  Ui 
Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (Theoretical  and 
Facilities  for  Practical  Training  are  provided  at  the  two  Com 
in  Bangor.  A  Preparatory  School  and  Kindergarten  has 
establiithed  in  connection  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  E 
and  courses  in  preparation  for  the  Certificates  of  the  Natta 
Union  hare  been  arranged. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  Scholarships,  Ac,  maj 
application  to  the  Registrar. 

"Alliance    Francajhb," 

FRENOH    HOLIDAY    COUR8E8   by    the 

■     at  Villebville,  near  Trouville  (Normandy).    Aug.,  1906. 

General  Preparation.  Special  Preparation  for  tha  Lond.  I 

Syllabus  post  free  on  application  to  Prof.  L.  B4SGAB,  Oaaa 
of  ''Prononciation  Franchise,"  "Legendes  Normandce," 
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DON    EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

Strand,    London,   W.C. 

medico**  London."  Ttlephun*;  0790  Gerrard, 

nat  managimtnt  of  a  former  Public-School  Matter, 
en  and    Mistresses,     Private    Tutors  and  Q over- 
Pot  ftttt),     introduced    to    Head    Matters    and 
►lie  and  Private   School!  (Boys'  and  Girls )  and  l<> 
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v. 


ransfer  of  Schools    and    Colleges   arranged,    and 
nine  negotiated. 

Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  Staffs,  and 
appointments,    are  asked  to  write,  stating  their 

uses  tiled  free  • 
rtisements  Inserted,  si  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 

nd  Colonial  papers. 

3N     AND    ENDOWMENT    SCHEME 
i  of  the  Scholastic  Profession* 
i  the  beet  Insurance  Goiupaniea  this  Agency  in  In  a 
cial   advantages  Ld   the  way  or  terms.     Further 

aiuui. 

-n  Friurinala,  Parents,  and  Candidate  for  Appoint- 

t  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 

1  Saturdays,  lu  to  l  j. 


NGT  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHEBB. 

it  of  a  Commit***  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
— ''mistresses'  Association,  Association  of 
.  Private  Schools'  Association  and 
Welsh  County  Schools'  Association.) 

T+,  Qowbr  Sff  aaar,  London,  W.C, 
fceyi*t™r~illse  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN, 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 
oat  no  necessary  cost     All  feet  have  therefore  been 
lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenses, 
of  Public  snd  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 
chert  soaking  appointments,  are  Invited  to  apply  to  this 

and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Families ; 
for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subjects;  Foreign 
nationalities;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
I  every  endeavour  is  made  ho  supply  suitable  candl- 

dps  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
SO  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
arriews  — 10, to  Km,  to  1  p,mt,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

p.TJJ. 


NCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

aMrrojf  Stbebt,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

1  *  Bd UCATORIO,    LOW  DON  /' 


;v.  F.  TAVLOE,  M+ A, (Cantab.). 
Liberal  discount, 
ving   vacancies  on   their    staffs  and    Assistant -Masters 
a  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Rkchstrak. 
mr  to  5  p,m,  ;    Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  i  p,m.      Interviews 
bouts,  or  by  special  appointment. 


L  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 
rafhic  Addrtgt—"  Dipaskaj.os,  London.") 
r  Miss  Louisa  B rough,  late   Registrar  of  the  Teachers1 
Secretary  of  tbe  Women's  Education   Union,   Teachers' 
narration  Society,  ftc, 
supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 

<   High  Schools  and   Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
ts,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  as  English  and 
set  Tor  Private  Families, 
made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 


RJJARTf,    Price  «>L   net  {postage  extra). 


OF     DEPARTMENT     OF 
LOGY    CITY    AND    GUILDS    OF 

LONDON     INSTITUTE, 

jonafbrthe  Registration,  Conduct  and  Inspection  of 

afJon  of  Candidate*  in  Tkchnolouical  Subject*,  end 

len' Certificate*  in  M  ksi  al  Training  and  Domestic 

of  Frtw*,  ScholarHh  Ipa  a  ii  i  I  E  \  1i  i  L. i  t i  i  . i i«, 

i  any  bookseller,  or  from  Mr,  John  Murray,  Albo. 


t — A  quantity  of  good  Secondary  School 
Desks,  Black boards,  Stationery,  Drawing 
atory  Bench  and  Requisites,  Gymnaatic 
i  Pianos,  &c.    Apply  box  70,  c/o  Publishers 


BEDFORD 


COLLEGE    FOR 

(  Un i | m ihj  of  L o ndo n } , 
YORK    PLAGE,    BAKER    STREET,  W, 


WOMEN 


The  College  provides  instruction  for  Student!  preparing;  for  the 
University  of  London  decrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary  Medicine, 
also  instruction  in  subject*  of  General  sUtttatfOfe 

Tl i ere  it  a  Training  Detriment  for  Twicher*,  a  Hygiene  Department, 
and  an  Art  School. 

STUDENTS  CAN   RESIDE   IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

Department  for  Professional  Training  in  Teaching.  (Recognised  by  t&M 
Cambridge  Syndicate, ) 

Head  of  the  Department  :  Mikh  Mary  Mouros,  M.A. 

Students  ar-1  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and  In 
January. 

This  Course  include  full  preparation  Tor  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diploma*  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
held  annually  in  December. 

A  Connie  of  Lectures  for  Tear  here  on  School  Hyjrlena  la  held  on  Satur- 
day Mornings* 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  The  Pittst  ii>au 

THE  IN  CORP  OR  AT  ID 

F  ROE  BEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
Talgarth  Rojjj,  Wxat  KJtNSJNOTON,  London,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  at  a  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chairman  of  the  Committ**-  Sir  W.  Mather. 

Trt ojuTier— Mr.  C,  G+  MoNTHionx,  M.A 

Sasretarf—Mr,  Arthur  G.  Symondh,  MhA. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOE  TEACHERS.  JVitwtpal-Mlss  M,  Lawrence. 

KINDERGARTEN  AKD  SCHOOL.     Jfead  Afislras— Miss  A  YeluiNo, 

lents    are  trained    for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel 

Union,  and  for  tbe  Univeraity  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  E  rami  nation,  and 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cam&ridge  Higher 

Local  Exam  i  nations, 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  Students  who 
have  passed  curtain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  panic  u  lam  regard  log  the  Special  Clause*  and  the 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  PrincIfaL. 

DATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS, 
Camber  well    Grove,    U.K. 
Principal— Miss  Rioo. 
MUirtu  o/  Mtthod—  Mlsa  CaRfttniR. 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers* 
Provides  a  practical    course  of  professional   training   for  Teachers  In 


Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in  the 

DATCBELOR  (AM  pupils)  and  other  schools, 
STUDENTS     PREPARED    FOR     THE     CAMBRIDGE    TBACHERS' 


CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Graduate.    Also 

A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Exami nations  of  the 

National  Froebel  Uuioo,      Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lond.  B.A  or  Cambridge 

Higher  Local  Honours. 

Fees  :  Ml$  to  £30  a  year  for  non  residents. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE,      T^rnis  moderate. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachera   of    Piano    and 
Cla&s  Singing. 

CMErtWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

A   TRAINING   COLLEGE    FOR  WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGB  providing  a  rea^s  professional  train  tug 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Course  includes  preparation  for  tbe  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma, 
the  Cambridge  Teachers  Certificate,  and  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the 
University  of  London. 

For  instruction  in  tbe  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  the  Students 
attend  the  Lectures  of  the  University  Header  in  Education,  The 
Practical  work  In  Teaching  in  Schools  and  demonstration  lessons,  4c,  Is 
nadar  the  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Staff  uf  the  Hall  Particulars 
as  to  qualifications  for  admission,  ttcholamhlpe,  Ac,  may  be  obtained  by 
spplication  to  the  Principal,  Mies  MsoaairAta>SMiTrf,  Cberwell  Hall, 
Oxford,  or  the  Hon,  itec,,  Mies  MaaoaaiT  Hernaud,  Rirchy  Hdi, 
Sway,  Hants. 

TTrllVERSlTY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Gouraea 
are  orgsuised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Sclentfnc,  Inter- 
mediate Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity  fB-DO  and 
B.  A  and  RSc.  I>egree  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  lor  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachera.  Com  position  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Oonrsea,  lift  iSa.  per 
session.     Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Team'  Courses  ere  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  to  become 
Architects  and  Surveyors, 

The  College  Is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which  pro* 
rides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Stndenta  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor, 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  tn*  on 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  Secretary* 


VI. 
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London   &   South   Western  Railway. 


SHORT   HOLIDAY   TRIPS 

To  the  Continent. 

CYCLING   TOURS  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  via 
Southampton. 

Available  for  Returning  from  Havre,  Chbrbouro,  or  St.  Malo. 

S  to  11  Days  Excursion  Tickets  (3rd  Class  Rail  and  2nd  Cabin  8teamer) 
issued  as  follows  :— 

London  to  Havre,  24s.  6d.,  every  Thursday 
Southampton  to  Havre,  20s.,  every  Saturday 
London  to  Rouen,  1st  Class,  88s. ;    2nd  Class,  28s.  6<L 
Southampton  to  Rouen.  1st  Class,  33s.  6d. ;  2nd  Class,  20s. 
Issued  every  Week-day 
By  Steamer  only  between  Havre  and  Rouen 
London  to  Caen,  28s.,  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
Southampton  to  Caen,  23s.,       ,,  ,, 

London  to  Trouville,  25s.  „  „ 

So'ton  to  Trouville,  lfls.  *L,      „  „  >      roM 

London  to  Btretat,  29s.  2d.,      „  ,,  f     14  Days. 

8o'ton  to  EtreUt,  24s.  bd. 
London  to  8t.  Malo,  for  St. * 
Servan,     Dinard,     Dinan, 
Mont  St.  Michel,  Ac 

Southampton  to  St.  Malo,  20s.  „  „ 

London  to  Cherbourg,  for\o-^  M  tha«U» 

Avranchos,  Ooutances,  Ac.  J88**  W"  ever*  TuMd*T 
Southampton  to  Cherbourg,  17s.,  every  Saturday  ' 

London  to  Havre,  1st  Class,  29s.  fld.  ;  Second  Class,  22s.      \ 
So'ton     ,,        „  „  25s.  „  19s.       f     Week-end 

Issued  every  Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday,  available  for  t      Tickets. 
return  up  to  and  including  Tuesday  following  date  of  issue. ) 

For   Particulars   of  Sailings  and  all  further  information  apply  to 
Mr.  H.  Holmk8,  Supt.  of  the  Live,  Waterloo  Station.  London,  S.E.,  or  to 
Mk.  T.  M.  Williams,  Docks  and  Marine  Supt.,  Southampton. 
The  Company's  Ouide  Book  to  Holiday  resorts  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  sent  free  on  application. 

OHAB.  J.  OWEHS,  General  Manager. 
June  1,1905. 


\  24s.  6d.,  every  Saturday. 


AUTOTYPE  COMPAHYl 

74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London, 

Invite  Inquiries  from  those  seeking 

PERMANENT    . 

Photographic  Reproductions 

Of  th*  Highest  PossibU  Excellence.  M  \ 

THE  COMPANY'S  PROCESSES-] 

Autotype  Solar  (Carbon). 
Autotype  Mechanical  (Collotype). 
Auto-Gravure   (Copperplate    En| 

ing). 
ARE  EMPLOYED  BY— 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  | 
The  Local  Government  Board. 
Many'  Learned    Societies,    Li 

Publishers,  and  Artists  of  Repot* 


Examples  of  Work  may  be  inspected  and  ail 
in/yrmation  obtained  at 

Tbe  AUTOTTPE  FIRE  ART  GALLBSY, 

74,  HEW  OXFORD  STREET,  UMDON,  W.C. 


l«t    Four    Volamei    Now    Ready. 

A   NEW   SERIES. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

General  Editor:    J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

The   Special    Features   of    this    Series   include   the   following:— 

(1)  The  volumes  are  graduated   in  difficulty  with  special   reference  to  the  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  teachir 

the  English  language  and  literature. 

(2)  The  text  of  each  book  contains  enough  reading  matter  for  one  term's  work. 

(3)  The  texts  are  not  elaborately  annotated,  but  are  provided  with  such  Introductions  and   Notes  as   may   help   to   an   intelli 

appreciation  of  the  text.     In  the  choice  of  matter  for  notes  it  is  recognised  that  the  pupil  wants  such  knowledge  as  f 
up  readers  also  want  for  the  enjoyment  of  literature-  not  philological  learning. 

(4)  A  full  Glossary  of  words  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  pupils  of  the  age  for  which  the  book  is  intended,  and  not  merely  of  rai 

obsolete  words. 

(5)  A   set  of  (Jwstions,   carefully  chosen   so  as  to   direct  the   study   of  the   book   upon   right  lines  and  discourage  crammir 

unessential  facts. 

(6)  Suggested  subjects  for  Short  Essays. 

(7)  Helps  to  further  study.    A  short  list  of  books,  with  explanation  of  the  way  in  which,  or  purpose  for  which,  they  are  to  be  use 


Globe  8vo. 
BILLADS  OLD  AND  NEW.     Selected  and  Edited 

for  School  use,  with  Glossary,  Ac,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill, 
M.A.     In  Two  Parts.     Is.  each. 

ESSAYS  FROM  ADDISON.    Selected  and  Edited, 

with   Introductions,    Notes,    Glossary,   &c,    by   J.    H. 
Fowler,  M.A.     Is. 


Limp  Cloth. 

LONGFELLOW'S  SHORTER  POEMS.     Sele 

and   Edited,    with   Notes,   Glossary,    <£c,    by    H. 
Cotterill,  M.A.     Is. 

THF  TALE  OF  TROY.  Retold  in  English 
A  cbrey  Stewart,  M.  A.  Edited  for  Schools,  with  Ii 
duction,  &c,  by  T.  S.  Peppin,  M.A.   Illustrated,    h 


OTHERS     TO    FOLLOW. 


MACMILLAN     AND    CO.,    LTD.,     ST.     MARTIN'S    STREET,     LONDON,     W.C. 


Vlll. 
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MR.   EDWARD    ARNOLD'S    US 


NEW  MATHEMATICAL   BOOKS. 


r  of  tt*  Royal  Naval  Collet^  Osborne, 
~     vTwinehMtar 


The  Arnold 

tatlre  eetectiont  from  landing  pros*  writere,  each  book  1 
------     r  footnotes  an**  been  1 


A  Hota-Book  of  Ki 

C.  Gooraxr,  M.A.,  Head" 

and  0.  M.  Bill,  M.A.,  Senior  Mataematteal  Matter, 

College.    With  extracts  from  "A  Preliminary  Coarse  of  Practical 

Physics,"  by  C.  K.  AmroBO,  M.A.    Feap.  4to,  paper  boards,  la, 

A  Preliminary  Course  of  Praotioal  Physios.    By 

a  B.  Aarono,  M.A.,  Head  Matter  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dart- 

mouth,    lean.  4to,  la.  6d. 
The  above  book*  will  b*  found  sptciaUv  netful  fo  thorn  who  an  endeavouring 
fa  coordinate  the  Mathematical  and  Science  work  in  SekooU,  or  fo  SM*e  Ac 
Mathematical  work  more  concrete. 

Mechanics.  A  Coarse  lor  8ohooU.  By  W.  D.  Egoab, 
Science  Matter,  Bum  College.  Crown  8vo,  with  or  without  Answers, 
feed. 

■leotrieity  and  Magnetism.    By  0.  E.  Abhford, 

M.A.,  Head  Matter  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Betttsonth;  lite 
Senior  Science  Matter  at  Barrow  8ebooL    With  oVar  100  Diagram* 
Grown  8to,  doth,  at.  6d. 
Thorn  two  voiumee/brm  a  general  work  on  Phusies  intended  fa  combine  the 
pnusfaal  with  fat  theoretical  teaching  o/Ou  subject. 

An  Introduction  to  Mlomontary  Statlos  (Treated 

Graphically!    By  &  Nbtrll,  M.A.,  Assistant  Matter,  Royal  Naval 

College,  Oeborne.    Feap.  4to,  St.    Answer*,  limp  cloth,  M. 
Graphical  Statics  Problems.    With  Diagrams.     By 

W.  M.  Baui,  M.A.,  Head  Matter  of  the  Military  and  Olvfl  Depart- 
ment at  Cbeltenham  College.    4to.Sa.6d. 
Geometrical  Conies.    By  O.  W.  Gaunt,  M.A.,  Lecturer 

la  Mathematics,  Armttrong  Obllege.  Newcastle-on-Tyna,  and  OL  M. 

Jsssor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Armttrong  College.   Crown 

8vo.Sa.6d. 

A  Vast-Book  of  Blemantary  Mechanics.    By  J.  B. 

Dale,  M.A.,  Attittant  Protestor  of  Mathematiea,  Sing's  College, 
London.  [In  the  press. 

*#*  Catalogue*  of  General,  Educational,  and  Scientific  Work*  tent  on*  application. 


ENGLISH. 

.'•  M-gWsA  Texts,     With  s  view  to  me 

MuenUoTTeaehert  who,  with  an  anamination  in  v 
to  place  a  pain  text  in  the  heeds  of  their  PepUa,  M 
Asaou>  hat  now  in  preparation  a  aarlja  of  tenia  of  Engli 
to  which  nothing  hat  been  added  but  a  aaaaU  Glossary  of 
Unusnel  Words.  The  Irat  three  Volants,  from  anold*i 
Bsakavaaaiw.  win  be  named  at  once.  In  paper  coven 
or  cloth,  Ad. 

L  Macbeth,     n.  Henry  Y.     HX  Tha  Ta 

A  new  series  of 


one  anther.  A  flew  explanatory  1 
each  a  pages.    Inner,  si. ;  cloth,  id. 

Tha  Lanraate  Puairi  IftrirfrTT  An  entirely  n 
of  tslecttans  from  the  beat  poetry,  In  M  books.  Bac 
pagse.    Paper,  Sd. ;  eloth,  4d. 

Stops  to  literature.  A  Graduated  Series  c 
Beadfqs  Books  fix  Preparatory  8ehoola  end  Lower  Fa 

Bditorof  "In  Golde 


Beadfqs  Books  fix  Preparatory  8c 
Stilted  by  Rkubo  Wiuost,  &A., 
"  In  the  World  of  Books,"  Ac 


Boos  I.-Tavltsi  of  the  Hosnolas 

A.   1)2  pages,  pries 

Boos  IL— Tales  of  lftaw  Laada 

•    144  page*,  price  li 

Boon  HI.    ■tortoa  from  mmglisl 

iaaa  Wolsh  Idi 

19S  pages,  price  Is.  Sd. 

Book  HIa.- StoHaa  from  ths  W 

ttsimtara  of  ths 

Isles.   M4  pages,  price  is.  6d. 

Book  IV.-Idteianr  Beadls**  i 
SS4  pages,  price  Is.  6*7 

latatlng  to  the 

Book  V.-Idiwrary  nToanlasja  1 

pages,  price  Is.  4d. 

elatlag  to  Mum 

Boo*  Vi.-aiinspeje*  of  World  hyttaratara,   SS6 1 

is.  6d. 

Londont    BDIHTJaRD 


tNOLD,    sU 


doi 


lapo>o>t>9 


Messrs.  BELL'S  LIST  OP  BOOl 

Suitable   for   OXFORD   LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1906. 


Maoaulay's  Lays   of  Ancient  Roma.     Edited  by 

P.  Hord«rw.    St.  6d.  (Bell's  English  Clastic*.) 

Shakespeare's   Tempest.     Edited,  with  Introduction 
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LTERNATIVE  TO  GREEK  AT 
SCHOOL. 

By  F.  W.  Headley,  M.A. 
>is  tan  t- master  at  Haileybury  College. 

of  the  vote  recorded  at  Cambridge, 
Isory  Greek  is  doomed.  The  Bastille 
dered  not  because  of  the  bullets  which 
lemselves  harmlessly  on  its  walls,  but 
lefenders  quailed  before  the  rising  tide  of 
nation.  And  so  compulsory  Greek,  this 
nediaevalism,  though  able  at  present  to 
:ontempt  the  pattering  of  votes  against 
,  v/ill  nevertheless  have  to  yield  to  public 
the  vigorous  spirit  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tre long  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the 
he  few  who  are  not  "  rushed"  by  the 
itress  of  modern  life — to  be  nurtured  in 
5  noble  language.  The  intelligence  of 
r — the  great    mass   of  it — has  already 

against  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject 
rersities.  This  old-world  institution  has 
ained  in  its  position  by  an  antiquated 
ipathetic  clericalism  that  refuses  to 
t   we  have   left    the    Middle  Ages  far 

There  was  a  time  when  a  student  of 
a  progressive.  He  was  breaking  loose 
etters  that  bound  the  schoolmen  too 
to  Latin.  But  things  are  altered  now. 
till,  no  doubt,  admirable  for  those  who 
in  their  stride,  make  a  real  study  of  it, 
ing  their  education  till  they  have  reached 
?y  of  twenty-three,  have  time  to  get  an 

some  more  modern  subjects  that  are 

•rtant.     But  this  is  not  possible  for  the 

We  have   to  consider  the  claims  of 

have  to  begin  early  to  prepare  for  a 

or  who,  for  whatever  reason,  bring 
of  learning  and  training  to  a  close  before 
ained  half  the  knowledge  that  we  should 
iider  the  irreducible  minimum.  There 
>se — there  is  no  denying  it — who  have 
ic  ability,  and  yet  who,  being  men  of 
enlightenment,  ought  to  be  welcome  at 

;  not  the  thing  for  either  of  these  two 
t  is  no  use  to  say  that  Greek  is  good, 
t  is  very  good.  To  get  any  real  good 
ese  men  would  have  to  sacrifice  what  to 

h  Vol.  7.] 


them  is  of  much  greater  worth,  not  only  profes- 
sionally, but,  for  many  of  them,  educationally. 
Greek  should  not  be  allowed  to  exclude  science,  as 
it  does  too  often.  It  is  not  right  that  a  boy  should 
grow  up  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  onward  movement  of  the  age  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  must  give  time,  there- 
fore, to  science,  or  he  will  have  no  capacity  for 
understanding  much  that  ought  to  be  intelligible 
to  him.  He  will  also  have  to  learn  some  foreign 
language,  if  not  as  part  of  his  education,  yet  as  a 
matter  of  practical  utility.  All  this  will  cut  largely 
into  his  available  time,  and  we  have  to  consider 
how,  under  these  conditions,  we  can  give  him  a 
good  linguistic  training.  Now,  foreign  languages 
— e.g.,  French  and  German — only  in  part  supply 
what  we  want.  Modern  authors  read  in  scraps,  a 
page  or  two  at  a  time,  have  not  the  interest  that  is 
to  be  found  in  Horace  or  Virgil,  Aeschylus  or 
Sophocles. 

There  remains  the  English  language,  if  we  can 
only  solve  the  great  educational  problem  how  to 
teach  it.  Let  a  boy  be  taught  his  own  language 
thoroughly,  and  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  litera- 
ture. He  will  not  then  have  much  reason  to 
regret  that  he  is  debarred  from  Greek.  But  how 
is  this  much  desired  consummation  to  be  attained? 
If  English  is  to  be  taught  as  Latin  and  Greek  and 
French  and  German  are  usually  taught,  a  small 
amount  being  learnt  during  a  preparation  of  half- 
an-hour  or  so,  and  then  brought  up  as  a  lesson  to 
be  heard,  the  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  deplorable. 
The  boy  must  read  long  stretches  of  English  by 
himself  or  with  a  certain  amount  of  assistance, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  book  and  his  capacity. 
He  must  make  out  what  the  author  is  trying  to 
make  clear,  wring  from  the  book  its  meaning, 
and  not  only  must  he  make  the  substance  of  it  his 
own,  but  be  able  to  reproduce  it  in  clear  English. 
This  will  help  him  to  emerge  from  the  spoon-fed 
stage  in  which  everything  is  handed  to  him  partly 
pre-digested  by  his  teachers,  while  he  himself  is 
never  expected  to  tackle  a  subject  unassisted,  to 
study  a  book  as  a  whole,  to  make  one  part  explain 
another,  thinking  over  its  difficulties,  and  coping 
with  them  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Even  if  some 
points  remain  obscure  to  him  under  the  more 
bracing  system  I  recommend,  it  matters  little  if 
only  he  learns  the  habit  of  facing  difficulties.  He 
must,  of  course,  be  armed  with  an  English  die- 
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tionary,  a  thing  too  often  absent  from  a  boy's  school 
equipment.  There  are  many  books  which  he  may 
be  set  to  read — eg.,  some  of  Macaulay's  Essays, 
volumes  from  the  "  English  Men  of  Action," 
"  Rulers  of  India,"  and  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
series.  Lord  Milner's  "  England  in  Egypt,"  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  difficult 
chapters,  would  be  admirable.  Then  there  is 
Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England."  There  are 
books  on  architecture  and  natural  history  and  a 
variety  of  subjects  which  may  be  studied  in  the 
same  way. 

This  involves,  of  course,  the  shortening  of  school 
hours  to  make  room  for  more  out-of-school  work. 
By  the  shortening  of  school  hours  I  mean  the 
shortening  of  the  time  during  which  the  school- 
master talks.  The  reading  recommended  may,  of 
course,  go  on  in  the  presence  of  a  master  who 
will  simply  insure  quiet  and  answer  an  occasional 
question.  But  it  is  most  desirable  some  of  it 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  supervision. 
The  boy  should  learn  to  swim  without  corks. 
This  will  put  our  teaching  on  a  healthier  and  less 
enervating  basis.  Let  us  constantly  be  demanding 
of  boys  that  power  which  we  ourselves  wish  to 
have — the  power  of  getting  a  thorough  grip  of  a 
subject  when  we  study  it  by  ourselves.  But  there 
must  also  be  teaching,  and  plenty  of  it.  When  the 
boy  puts  down  on  paper  the  ideas  that  he  has  got 
from  the  book  he  has  read,  many  will  be  found  to 
be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  On  these  points  he 
must  be  set  right.  And  here  is  the  true  work  of 
the  teacher.  Encouraging  the  learner  to  make  all 
the  headway  he  can  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he 
takes  him  by  the  hand  when  he  has  gone  astray, 
and  sets  him  on  the  track  again. 

In  dealing  with  boys  it  is  important  to  insist 
on  their  studying  not  only  the  matter  of  the  book 
but  particular  words.  They  must  enlarge  their 
very  limited  vocabulary,  and  so  add  to  their  ideas, 
for  words  are  ideas  crystallised.  They  must 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  most  difficult  words 
that  occur,  and  learn  to  work  them  into  sentences 
so  as  to  make  their  meaning  clear. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  poetry.  The  main 
strength  of  English  literature  is  in  its  poetry,  and 
it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  boys  should  grow  up 
knowing  so  very  little  about  it.  They  should  be 
made  to  read  it  aloud  and  to  themselves,  and  to 
learn  a  good  deal  by  heart.  In  reading  plays  they 
can  take  parts,  and  then  there  cannot  be  any  lack 
of  interest.  But  how  are  we  to  manage  an  exami- 
nation in  the  poetry  read,  in  poems  of  Tennyson's 
for  instance?  Here  is  indeed  a  difficulty.  It  is 
better  to  have  no  examination  than  one  which  does 
not  deal  with  the  right  things.  But  we  can  always 
ask  for  paraphrases,  for  short  essays  on  characters, 
for  the  most  striking  metaphors  and  similes  em- 
ployed. It  is  good,  too,  for  boys  to  write  English 
verse.  Poor  as  the  product  will  no  doubt  be  in 
most  cases,  it  will  help  them  to  appreciate  what 
they  read. 

Let  us  now  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  languages,  especially  French  and  German. 
They  are  best  taught  in  the  early  stages  conversa- 


tionally, with  plenty  of  stiffening  in  tU 
grammar  lessons  and  written  exercises.  1 
advanced  forms  we  may  use  other  roethe 
may  treat  foreign  languages  as  we  do  i 
We  may  give  our  pupils  a  simple  book  i 
or  German,  and  demand  that  they  shod 
its  contents.  It  is  admirable  training  fa 
only  the  books  are  well  chosen,  extra 
meaning  of  the  French  or  German,  and  \ 
look  upon  the  language  in  question  as  anil 
to  be  used.  To  many  men,  to  the  gnat 
I  think,  the  power  to  do  this  would  I 
more  value  than  the  power  of  speaking  the 
with  moderate  fluency.  But  beyond  the 
of  utility  in  the  narrower  sense,  we  have  hi 
in  which  French  or  German  can  be  mi 
educative.  French  especially,  being  euj 
far  easier  than  Greek,  Latin,  or  Gem 
well  be  made  a  means  of  gaining  knowlel 
lucidity  French  prose  can  hardly  be 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  learn  throq^j 
as  we  do  through  English?  In  every 
pupils  should  me  made  to  reproduce 
English  what  they  have  learnt  by  their  n 

Foreigners  sometimes  remark  about 
boys  that  they  are  ready  enough  to  m 
they  see  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
them.  It  is  possible  by  following  the  | 
have  sketched  to  make  linguistic  sto4 
more  practical  than  they  are  under  d 
most  commonly  in  vogue  in  EnglandJ 
can  see  that  it  is  important  that  he  shol 
to  understand  and  reproduce  in  good| 
he  reads  in  English.  This  method  willi 
his  good  sense,  and  will,  moreover,  c 
bring  home  to  him  his  shortcomings.  ' 
numbers  of  subjects  of  which  it  is 
that  boys  should  gain  an  efficient  know! 
of  which,  as  a  rule,  they  know  next  u 
The  process  of  learning  English  ought  to 
them  to  such  subjects;  and  their  Frend 
also  their  German,  can  be  enlisted  in 
service. 

I  have  said  much  about  practical  uti 
I  should  be  very  loath  to  treat  educatii 
tions  solely  from  this  point  of  view, 
boys  to  good  English  prose,  and,  still 
good  English  poetry,  and  not  many  of 
bring  to  their  reading  a  mere  utilitar 
They  have  a  remarkably  genuine  and  he* 
ciation  of  Shakespeare. 


A  School  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  By  T 
Hall.  vi.  +  263  pp.  (Murray.)  2s.  6d. — This 
friend  in  a  most  modern  dress,  and  as  we  turn 
seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  who! 
has  passed  away  since  its  first  issue  in  1872.  But 
three  years  have  been  very  fertile  in  philological 
grammatical  study  ;  consequently  this  volume,  if  i 
be  ousted  from  its  position,  must  be  brought  up  t< 
work  of  revising  this  new  edition  has  been  well  d 
large  extent  the  work  has  been  completely  rev 
examination  questions  and  exercises  are  mostly  1 
constructed  to  meet  modern  requirements  of  exami 
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OOL    HOLIDAY    IN    FRANCE. 

By  G.  F.  Burn  ess,  B.A. 
nssell  Road  Pupil  Teacher  Centre,  West  Ham. 

oidsummer  holidays  of  last  year  we 
jeda  fortnight's  holiday  in  France  for  a 
of  twenty-two  of   our   pupil   teachers, 

and  fourteen  girls.  Our  anticipations 
interesting  and  enjoyable  holiday  were 
the  full,  and  this  article  is  written  in  the 
m  account  of  our  visit,  giving  infor ma- 
lts arrangement  and  organisation,  may 
esting  and  helpful  to  teachers  contem- 
nilar  venture. 

it  value  of  such  a  holiday  to  both 
d  pupils  need  not  be  insisted  on.  The 
js  it  affords  to  the  teacher  of  sharing  a 
e  with  his  pupils  under  natural  condi- 

the  necessarily  somewhat  formal  dis- 
the  school  can  be  dispensed  with,  of 
rt  in  their  walks  and  excursions  as  one 
:  showing  them  that  he  is  at  home  with 
that  he  thoroughly  enjoys  himself  in 
my,  are  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  no 
The  respect  of  the  pupils  for  their 
trengthened  and  his  influence  over  them 
ngly  increased. 

ing  this  holiday  I  kept  three  points  in 
;he  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
ss  of  fare,  board  and  lodging  within  very 
mits  ;  to  secure  as  low  a  fare  as  possible 
confined  my  inquiries,  in  seeking  a  suit- 
to  the  departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and 

In  the  second  place,  I  was  anxious  to 
|of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  present 
fcal  view  of  French  life.  Lastly,  I  hoped 
own  and  neighbourhood  interesting  in 

the  point  of  view  of  its  situation  and 
I  one  that  touched  English  history  at 
or  points. 

'  the  French  Ecoles  Primaires  Supe- 
>vide  accommodation  for  boarders ;  it 
:curred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible 
rangements  for  the  board  and  lodging  of 
1  one  of  these  schools.  I  communicated 
sieur   l'lnspecteur    Primaire    for    Bou- 

asked  the  favour  of  his  advice  and 
n.  He  responded  cordially  to  my  re- 
iirnished  me  with  valuable  information. 
t  the  experiment  we  were  about  to  try 
lable  one,  and  one  that  could  only  result 
With  such  a  party  as  I  wished  to  take, 
f  distributing  its  members  in  private 
lich  I  had  suggested  as  a  possible  alter- 
taying  at  a  school  would  prove,  he  said, 

realisation.  He  suggested  that  we 
I  all  we  desired  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
:he  Ecole  Primaire  Suptrieure  et  Pen- 
Montreuil-sur-mer  (Pas  de  Calais)  and 
1  introduction  to  its  director,  M.  Thelu. 

known  my  wishes  to  M.  Thelu  and 
om  him  the  following  letter,  which  he 
ted  me  to  publish  : — 


Si  le  sejour  de  notre  ville  pouvait  vous  plaire,  je  suis  tout 
dispose  a  recevoir  votre  caravane. 

Montreuil  est  vieille  petite  ville,  tres  saine,  pittoresque  et 
intlressante.  Elle  est  a  40  km.  de  Boulogne,  a  proximite*  des 
plages  de  Berck  et  du  Touquet  et  Paris- Plage,  localites  aux- 
quelles  elle  est  reliee  par  des  lignes  de  chemin  de  fer  et  de 
tramway.  La  region  environnante  offre  de  tres  jolies  excursions 
a  faire. 

Je  mettrai  a  votre  disposition  mon  £cole,  dont  je  vous  envoie 
une  vue,  et  oil  vous  pourriez  installer  a  l'aise  vos  jeunes  gens.  Je 
vous  donnerai  sur  cette  installation  tous  les  details  que  vous 
desire  rez. 

Quant  au  prix  il  serait  de  4  francs  par  jour  et  par  personne, 
tout  compris,  logement,  service,  repas  comprenant. 
Petit  dejeuner  =  caf£,  lait,  beurre,  sucre. 
Repas  de  midi  =  hors  d'ceuvre,  viande,  legume,  dessert. 
Repas  du  soir  =  potage,  oeuf,  viande,  legume,  dessert. 

Je  ne  ferai  pas  de  cela  une  question  d'argent,  mais  je  suis 
moi-meme  tres  partisan  des  voyages  scolaires ;  j'en  organise 
avec  mes  Aleves  et  je  serai  aussi  heureux  de  vous  donner  mon 
concours  que  je  le  suis  de  celui  qu'on  me  donne  dans  le 
raerae  cas. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  l'e'poque  du  voyage  je  pre^rerais  les 
grandes  vacances,  Aout  et  Septembre,  parce  qu'a  Paques,  nous 
n'avons  que  11  jours  de  conge  et  que  la  saison  est  fort  peu 
agreahle  en  g£n£ral  en  mars  et  avril. 

Montreuil-sur-mer  (the  town  is,  by  the  way, 
12  kilometres  from  the  sea)  answered  all  our  re- 
quirements ;  it  was  not  far  from  Boulogne,  the 
fare,  therefore,  would  not  be  heavy  ;  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4,000  and  would,  therefore,  present 
a  fairly  typical  view  of  French  life  and  customs ; 
it  was  historically  interesting ;  accordingly  I  ac- 
cepted M.  Thelu's  offer  and  arranged  our  visit  for 
the  last  two  weeks  in  August. 

The  name  of  Montreuil-sur-mer  will  be  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Misi rabies. 
The  town  is  perched  on  a  hill  which  commands 
delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  a  convent  established  by  St. 
Saulve  in  the  seventh  century  ;  the  incursions  of 
the  northmen  caused  the  town  to  assume  impor- 
tance, for  it  was  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  people 
of  the  valleys.  It  stands  on  the  old  main  road 
from  Calais  to  Paris.  It  was  at  Montreuil  that 
Sterne,  journeying  from  Calais  to  Paris,  engaged 
his  faithful  valet,  La  Fleur. 

Situated  on  the  boundary  line  between  Ponthieu 
and  Flanders,  its  possession  was  long  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  the 
Courts  of  Flanders  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
French  kings  on  the  other,  and  it  suffered  much  in 
consequence.  The  other  facts  which  make  the 
town  interesting  to  English  visitors  are,  its  posi- 
tion on  the  line  of  Edward  III.'s  march  fromCrecy 
to  Calais  and  its  proximity  to  Etaples,  the  scene  of 
the  Magnus  Intercursus  of  Henry  VII.  Having 
fixed  a  definite  time  for  our  visit,  I  approached 
the  S.E.R.  company  with  a  view  to  secure 
reduced  fares  ;  we  obtained  return  tickets  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Boulogne,  available  for  fifteen 
days,  for  13s.  6d.  The  cost  of  fare,  board  and 
lodging  for  thirteen  days  was  therefore  as  follows: — 
Fare  to  Boulogne,  13s.  6d. ;  to  Montreuil  from 
Boulogne,  2s.  6ci.  (return) ;  board  and  lodging  £2 
2s.,  a  total  less  than  £$.     Our  necessary  expenses 
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beyond  this  were  exceedingly  small,  so  that  a  sum 
of  £$  1  os.  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  our  boys 
and  girls  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  good  holiday. 

The  school  being  a  Communal  one,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Monsieur  le 
Maire  de  Montreuil  to  our  stay  at  the  school. 
This  he  readily  granted  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  our  stay  would  prove  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able. 

Our  party,  full  of  eagerness  and  anticipating  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things,  left  Charing  Cross  by 
the  morning  train  on  the  second  Friday  in  August. 
A  three  hours'  stay  at  Boulogne  gave  us  time  to 
walk  round  the  town  and  give  to  our  pupils  their 
first  impressions  of  French  life.  A  railway  journey 
of  forty  minutes  brought  us  to  Montreuil  in  time 
for  the  evening  meal,  the  menu  for  which  furnished 
sufficient  matter  for  the  first  batch  of  postcards  to 
England. 

We  found  that  the  arrangements  made  for  our 
comfort  were  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the  dormi- 
tories and  dining-room  were  exceedingly  clean,  the 
sleeping  accommodation  excellent  and  the  food 
very  good.  The  girls'  dormitory  was  placed  in 
charge  of  two  lady  members  of  the  staff,  Miss 
Collins  and  Miss  Crow,  who  accompanied  the 
party  and  made  themselves  specially  responsible 
for  the  girls;  for  the  boys'  dormitory  I  was 
responsible. 

M.  and  Mme.  Thelu  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  us  feel  at  home,  and  in  this  they  succeeded. 
The  large  dining-room  was  provided  with  a  piano, 
and  this  proved  a  decided  acquisition  in  the  even- 
ings. M.  Thelu  also  very  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal  his  dark  room  and  its  contents,  and  this 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  photographers  of  the 
party. 

The  petit  dejeuner  was  served  each  morning  at 
8  o'clock  ;  this  finished,  we  usually  set  out  for  a 
long  morning  walk.  M.  Thelu  generally  accom- 
panied us  and  proved  a  genial  and  interesting 
guide,  his  son  and  three  of  his  pupils  who  were 
learning  English  also  shared  in  our  walks  and 
excursions.  The  sight  of  one  of  these  French  youths 
surrounded  by  four  or  five  English  boys  and  girls, 
all  eager  to  practise  their  French  on  him,  was 
certainly  interesting,  as  was  the  unfeigned  delight 
they  displayed  when  he  showed  signs  of  compre- 
hending them,  and  his  manifest  pleasure  at  a 
fairly  successful  attempt  to  make  himself  under- 
stood in  English. 

M.  Thelu  gave  all  his  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions in  French ,  which  he  spoke  very  clearly  :  only 
on  one  occasion  did  he  break  into  English  ;  we  were 
all  seated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  resting  for  a  while, 
after  a  two  hours'  walk  ;  I  asked  our  boys  and  girls 
to  give  M.  Thelu  three  English  cheers,  which  they 
did  right  heartily.  M.  Thelu  appeared  a  little  em- 
barrassed, and  then  suddenly  gave  utterance  to  a 
very  vigorous  and  distinctly  English  "  shut  up." 

We  arranged  to  get  back  for  the  mid-day  meal, 
for  which  we  were  always  ready,  at  one  o'clock. 
For  the  afternoons  we  made  no  definite  arrange- 
ments, as  it  was  most  desirable  to  leave  the  pupils 
entirely  to  their  own  devices  and  to  encourage  them 


to  get  about  as  much  as  possible  to  see  and 
they  could  for  themselves. 

They,  therefore,  broke  up  into  small  pu 
did  what  taste  and  inclination  led  tha 
strolls  round  the  ramparts,  from  which 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  < 
walks  through  the  streets  of  the  sleepy  1 
town,  visits  to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Si 
to  the  chapel  of  the  H6tel-Dieu  were  in 
as  fancy  dictated. 

Some  of  the  boys  utilised  the  aftern 
cycle  rides  in  company  with  M.  Theln'i 
The  girls  made  a  very  important  discern 
early  in  their  shopping  expeditions,  they 
shop  at  which  tea  could  be  obtained ;  thay, 
together — for  the  tea  was  6s.  per  pound  mi 
back  a  supply  ;  accordingly,  for  the  rail 
holiday  there  was  afternoon  tea  at  y 
Following  the  evening  meal,  which  was  i 
6.30,  the  dining-room  was  cleared  and  ri 
round  games  were  indulged  in  till  about  J  ' 
after  which,  to  bed.  The  evenings 
enjoyed,  the  adventures  of  the  day  werod 
and  the  successes  and  failures  in  sp 
in  shopping,  in  finding  one's  way  about,! 
related  with  gusto  and  interest ;  one  girl  1 
cularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  her  Fr 
equal  to  persuading  a  shopkeeper  to 
price  of  a  brooch  by  30  centimes. 

The  round  games  and  charades 
evidently  new  to  M.  and   Mme.   The1 
Master  Thelu  and  his  companions,  wh 
them  quite  as   heartily  as  we  did. 
French  lads  added  to  the  enjoyment  < 
ings  by  giving  us  selections  on  his  vie 

Our  boys  and  girls  tried  to  teach  th 
friends  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  they; 
turn  were  no  less  eager  to  teach  us  the  ■! 
laise."  Before  the  holiday  terminated 
Mme.  Thelu  invited  us  to  a  special  sup) 
had  prepared  for  us ;  this  function,  as  m 
ected,  proved  a  great  success.  M .  Thelu 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  our  visit  wall 
him.  It  was  his  first  acquaintance  with 
boys  and  girls,  he  said,  and  he  had  learnt  1 
was  specially  struck  with  the  fact  that  the] 
themselves  so  thoroughly,  and  yet  tb< 
allowed  liberty  to  degenerate  into  license; 
imagined  that  English  boys  and  girls  h 
carried  long  and  serious  faces,  and  that  ( 
their  pleasures  very  sadly ;  our  visit  had  si 
that  his  opinions  in  this  respect  would  hi 
greatly  modified.  In  responding,  I  expri 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  M.  ai 
Thelu,  and  of  all  the  French  people  wi 
we  had  been  brought  into  contact.  We  sho 
away  with  us  a  most  pleasant  recollectk 
visit  and  the  sincerest  regard  for  all  tb 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  us  at  Montreuil. 

During  the  fortnight  two  outings  to  Le 
and  Paris- Plage,  a  typical  French  wateri 
were  arranged.  We  went  by  train  to  Eti 
thence  on  foot  or  by  electric  tram  to  Le 
and  Paris- Plage.  M.  Thelu  supplied 
satchels,  and  in  these  the  lads  carried  the  ft 
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prepared   for  us  by  Mme.  Th6lu ;   the 

leal,  which  was  taken  in  picnic  style  in 

woods  of    Le    Touquet,  was    a    great 

•day  at  Montreuil  proved  another  in- 
day,  and  provided  splendid  facilities  for 
1  French.  P\ill  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
ties  it  afforded  ;  many  small  purchases 
la  and  the  amusing  incidents  to  which 
e  rise  were  duly  related  in  the  evening. 
fane  to  time  games  of  hockey  and  football 
Iged  in  in  the  school  playground,  and  the 
he  French  lads  were  expert  in  wrestling 
r  immensely  increased  the  respect  of  our 
em. 

tnight  passed  very  quickly,  and  at  its 
1  the  unanimous  verdict  of  our  boys  and 
"  This  is  the  best  holiday  we  have  ever 

sets  of  the  holiday  have  realised  our 
»ns  :  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest 
rench  was  observable  from  the  moment 
f  a  holiday  in  France  was  mooted,  the 
that  they  were  not  studying  "  an  extra  " 
I  live  language ;  that  feeling  has  con- 
5  reports  of  the  holiday  brought  back  by 

took  part  in  it  have  had  a  marked  effect 
ellow  pupils ;  they,  too,  feel  that  oppor- 
lay  arise  for  using  their  French  and 
y  only  to  read  the  language  is  not  suffi- 
*  must  learn  to  understand  and  speak  it. 
ght's  stay  in  France  did  not,  of  course, 

pupils  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  speak- 
understanding  the  language  ;  all  were, 
able  to  do  their  own  shopping  and  to  find 
about;  they  obtained  practical  .experi- 
le  use  of  French  money  and  measures, 
tcriptions  and  advertisements  that  always 
jye  were  a  source  of  continual  interest 
edge.     The  main  value  of  the  holiday  to 

in  the  fact  that  they  have  received  a 
imulus  and  that  their  interest  in  France 
ench  has  been  quickened.  Given  stimulus 
:st  in  a  subject,  progress  is  only  a  matter 

result  has  been  to  create  in  our  pupils' 
eeling  of  respect  for  the  French  people 
moval  of  misconceptions  due  only  to  lack 
Ige. 

'e  reason  to  believe  that  les  Anglais  left 
m  a  good  impression  at  Montreuil,  and 
lave  done  something,  be  it  ever  so  insig- 
>  promote  and  develop  the  good  feeling 
d  exist  between  two  great  and  neigh - 
copies. 


h  Colonies  and  their  Industries.  By  W.  P.  Gres- 
-  191  pp.  (Philip.)  is.  6d.— A  good  little  book, 
iture  of  which  is,  besides  a  general  account  of  the 
ries  of  chapters  on  some  thirty  industries  pursued 
rts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  apparently  intended  to 
>njunction  with  sets  of  lantern  slides  to  be  had  on 
rise  from  the  publishers. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNEY. 

By  Ernest  Stenhousk,  B.Sc.(Lond.) 
Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 

IF  nature- study  has  come  to  stay — and  such 
a  belief  seems  abundantly  justified— the 
school  journey  will  assuredly  take  an  increas- 
ingly important  place  in  schemes  of  elementary 
education.  For  school  journeys,  properly  organised 
and  carried  out,  represent  nature-study  at  its  very 
best.  The  value  of  school  gardens  and  aquaria,  of 
indoor  observation  and  experiment  in  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  plants,  even — though  to  a  much 
smaller  extent — of  the  reading  of  good  books 
"  about  nature,"  is  now  freely  admitted  by  every 
teacher  ;  but  the  very  success  of  these  methods  of 
study  shows,  and  experience  has  repeatedly  proved, 
how  much  more  vital  the  instruction  may  be  made 
if  the  impressions  thus  gained  are  constantly  cor- 
rected and  amplified  by  the  conditions  of  the  "  real  " 
country. 

So  much  depends  upon  local  conditions  of  various 
kinds,  so  much  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the 
initiative  of  the  teacher,  that  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible in  the  present  article  to  do  more  than 
enunciate  certain  general  principles.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  school  journey  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  habits  of  thoughful  observation  ;  and 
that  the  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  that 
out-of-focus  condition  into  which  the  mind, 
like  the  eye,  inevitably  falls  when  it  is  con- 
cerned with  too  many  things  at  once.  To  obviate 
this  danger  the  teacher  should  go  over  the  route  in 
advance,  noting  carefully  the  features,  physical  and 
otherwise,  which  afford  material  for  observation 
and  investigation  by  the  class.  The  order  in  which 
these  features  may  best  be  studied  should  be  de- 
cided upon,  and  a  scheme  of  several  visits,  each  to 
be  concerned  with  one  special  subject  of  study,  can 
then  be  drawn  up.  Such  a  preliminary  survey 
should  suggest  a  plan  by  which  every  member 
of  the  class  may  be  allotted  a  definite  task — to  find 
something  or  do  something,  or  to  solve  some  pro- 
blem on  the  spot. 

These  principles  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
special  example,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  same 
ideas,  with  modifications  in  detail,  may  be  applied 
in  any  district.  The  sketch-map  illustrates  a  walk 
through  Healey  Dell,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 
The  rocks  which  are  exposed  at  various  places 
along  the  route  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mation, and  are  composed  of  shale,  coal  or  millstone 
grit. 

The  object  of  the  first  journey  will  be  in  most 
cases  to  familiarise  the  class  with  the  "  lie  of  the 
land  "  and  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  scenery. 
As  a  preparation,  lessons  should  be  given  on  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  the  various  methods  of 
finding  the  direction  of  the  north.  The  simplest  of 
these  is  by  the  use  of  the  compass :  it  being  remem- 
bered that  the  needle  points  about  160  to  the  west 
of  true  north.  A  second  method  depends  on  the 
fact  that  at  noon  the  sun  is  in  the  south  and  that 
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therefore  (because  the  hour  hand  of  a  watch  makes 
two  revolutions  in  the  twenty-four  hoars)  the  north 
and  sooth  Hue  approximately  bisects  the  angle  be- 
tween twelve  and  the  hoar  hand,  if  the  latter  is 
pointed  to  the  son  when  the  watch  is  horizontal. 
Incidentally,  the  method  of  finding  the  pole-star 
might  also  be  explained  to  the  class.  Farther,  each 
popil  should  be  en- 
couraged to  find  oat 
how  many  steps  he 
takes,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  pacing  a 
given  measured  dis- 
tance. If  the  general 
direction  of  the  walk 
is  north  and  south, 
as  in  the  example, 
it  will  be  found  best 
to  begin  the  first 
journey  at  the  south 
end  (in  this  case 
from  Shawclough 
Station),  since  to 
most  children  it  is 
easier  to  conceive  of 
a  journey  northward 
than  in  any  other 
defined  direction. 
Throughout  the 
ramble  constant  re- 
ference should  be 
made  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  route  and 
the  relative  posi- 
tions of  well-marked 
features  of  the  land- 
scape. The  dis- 
tances between  cer- 
tain points  should 
be  estimated,  and, 
whenever  possible, 
measured  (by  pac- 
ing), and  notes  made 
by  the  class.  For 
example,  from 
Shawclough  to  End- 
ing the  distances 
and  directions  are 
roughly  :  i-mile 
W.X.W.,  i  -  mile 
N.N.W.,  ±-mile 
E.N.E.  In  the  first 
journey  also  the  class 
should  be  made  to 
notice  where  the 
ground  slopes  most 
and  where  least 
(the  direction  and 
angle  of  slope  should 
be  estimated  in  a  few  cases),  and  the  names  of 
neighbouring  woods,  farms,  \*c,  should  he  learnt. 
The  direction  of  flow  of  the  river  and  the  various 
bends  in  its  course  should  also  be  noted,  and 
reference  made  to  the  route  by  which,  after  joining 
that  of  other  rivers,  its  waters  ultimately  reach  the 


Afterwards,  the 
account  of  the  journey  and,  in  the  higher 
should  be  encouraged  to  draw  a  skeft 
however  erode,  from  memory. 

Before  the  second  journey  each  pupil  rf 
provided  with  a  blank  sketch-mapof  therm 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  copied  or  trac 

the    su-iac 


'  .1  chair:   line 


HF.ALF.Y    DELL,    ROCHDALE. 

Scale  ?i:\.  u>  the  mile. 

(The  route  is  <hown  by   a  thick,    broken   line,   the   railway   iy 
footpath>  are  marked  by  dotted  lir.tv) 

1,  birches;  j,  wiIlow>;  *.  beech;  4.  pothy.o:  5.  :»  ■  wviteria'.Is ;  t.  shallows, 
and  \  ritual  concave  bank:  7.  "  Kaino  C'r.a^i  :  5.  >:ra::r.c-:i."..  vi  rjck>:  q, 
mud  deposits;  ii>.  wateri'.ill  :  11.  dvk%;  x..  >I  pi::,;  trees:  : 5.  weir  :  14.  railway 
\i.uiuct;  1  ft.  hor>e  chotnut  :  10.  •njc.i,.,l : :  1-.  >}  ;.;::: .re  :  ::.  cl:n  :  xi.  elm; 
-v\  beech  ;  21.  p:md  lite  ;  .•.■.  well :  .*;.  "ha\-  :  24.  *>y.  _.-;.- re  :  -?.  .".ils..  '  ear!-.;;  -eaves 
inwi:iter;  2C\  tu,; stones :    „•?.  heechevwith  rvv*k*    :-.f>:s:    :£.  ;..iw:r..:rj  heo^e 


solitary  oak  ;  >>,  gutur.  witn  .•"*•.".:.• :  51. 


mceMap; 
duplicated; 
numbers  h 
of  one  of  ti 
appliances  I 
work.  On 
route  and  ri 
a  few  of  ti 
consptcoonj 
marks,  ma 
indicated  i 
maps  as  | 
the  class: 
should  be  I 
on  the  spal 
pupils.  Tl 
of  the  seoa 
ney  may  i 
ently  be  tl 
of  the  rhw 
work,  and 
purpose  it 
advisable  4 
the  strean 
direction  J 
Variations' 
speed  of  the 
and  in  the 
the  stream 
hardness  ' 
rocks  or  fat 
tween  wfa 
water  flow! 
be  noted, 
relations 
cause  and  < 
cited  by  que 
The  hardnt 
rocks  at  4 
vented  the 
from  being 
to  a  great* 
by  the  w* 
accounts 
rapidity  of 
A  glass  of  \ 
lected  here 
to  contain  n 
pended  grai 
considerabl 
weight  of 
in  water  is  noteworthy,  as  explaining  tl 
size  of  the  stones  which  may  be  transp 
rivers.  The  scouring  action  of  such  s 
shown  in  the  fine  4*  potholes  "  at  4  and  b 
waterfall  at  10,  and  has  resulted  also 
quaint   stone   portico  of    the    "  Fairies'  * 


ckv<r:: 


::.teu  c^k. 
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right   (west)   bank    of  the   river   at  7. 

5  difference  in  the  rate  of  erosion  of  hard 
t  rocks  has  had  much  to  do  with  forming  the 
"*  tat  5  and  10,  Where  the  stream  is  wider 
jftow  slower  (as  at  6  and  9,  and  below  io), 
s  noticed  sand  and  mud  deposits  ;  and  where 
1  makes  a  bend  it  is  found  that  the  slowest 
I  the  maximum  deposit  are  on  the  convex 
while  the  concave  bank  is  worn  almost 
(as  at  6  and  other  places)  by  the  swifter 
h  the  water,  and  may  be  undercut  to  such  an 
» to  cause  the  bank  to  give  way.  In  this 
ra  river  is  constantly  changing  its  course, 
"'at  13,  and  the  old  water-wheel  still  to  be 
the  ruined  mill  below,  suggest  remarks  on 
power  of  water,  and  on  the  circum- 
Mrhich  may  cause  the  old  industries  of  a 
be  superseded  by  new  ones.  Along  the 
route  the  bed  of  the  river  is  less  steep 
tiks  exhibit  less  variation,  but  still  afford 
material  for  study.  The  railway  viaduct 
an  aqueduct  at  16  suggest  at  least  a 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  terms, 
r  the  pupils  are  asked  to  write  a  "  com- 
bo **  on  the  ramble,  a  revision  lesson  on  the 
Ms  noticed  should  be  given,  and  the  accuracy 
I  entries  on  the  sketch-maps  checked  by  com- 
Wo  with  an  enlarged  map  drawn  by  the  teacher, 
h  a  large  i(  parish   plan  ,5  of  the  Ordnance 

^011  the  scale  of  253  inches  to  the  mile. 
I  be  weJJ  to  devote  two  or  more  journeys  to 
ly  of  the  trees   along  the  route.     One  of 
should   be  taken   in   the  spring,  before    the 
bs  are  out,  and  another  in  the  summer,  when 
^§e  is  well  developed.     It  is  far  better  to 
kinds  of  trees  in  some  detail  than  to 
on  at  the  beginning  by  attending  to  a 
Id  Healey  Dell  the  commonest  trees   are 
oak,  and   sycamore,  and   these   serve  ad- 
as  an   introduction   to   tree  lore.      If  the 
± journey    be    taken    in    the    summer,   the 
"  some  three  abundant  species  should  be 
and  contrasted,  and  each   pupil  should 
"  specimens,  to  be  drawn  and  preserved 
The  presence  of  a  little  bud  in  the 
r(the  upper  angle  between  leaf  and  twig)  of 
I  the  leaves  should  be   pointed  out  by  the 
;  and  since  the  arrangement  of  the  buds 
refore  of  the  subsequent  branches  of  the 
lus  depends  on  the  positions  of  the  leaves, 
it  point  is  of  considerable  interest.     In  the 
r>re,  the  leaves  are  in  pairs  at  right  angles  to 
!  other  ;  in  the  beech  and  oak  they  are  single 
alternate,  but  much  more  crowded  together  in 
;  than  in  the  beech.     The  bark  of  the  three 
I  equally  distinctive,  and  with  the  method  of 
bing    (obscured   when   the    foliage   is   thick) 
>  identity  the  trees  from  a  distance  in  the 
In  winter  and  spring  the  interest  of  a  tree 
d  in  its  buds,  and  there  are  few  things  which 
t  nchly   repay   study.      In    spring,   attention 
Id  also  be  given  to  the  flowers — generally  ar- 
sd  in   catkins — of  common    trees.      Separate 
ii-maps  should  be  used  as  records  of  the  posi- 
of  the  more  notable  trees  or  plantations  along 


the  route.  Any  tendency  to  vandalism  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  by  tearing  off  branches  should,  of 
course,  be  sternly  repressed ;  especially  interesting 
twigs  should,  on  occasion,  be  ntf  off  by  the  teacher 
only,  for  later  study. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
way  in  which  flowers  may  best  be  studied  in  a 
limited  number  of  school  journeys.  In  most  cases 
it  will  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  attempt  more 
than  teaching  the  names  and  calling  attention  to 
the  habitat  of  the  commonest  This,  though  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  subject,  tends  to  de- 
generate into  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  and 
in  itself  possesses  little  educational  value.  It  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  detailed  examination  of  a 
typical  flower— say  a  buttercup— and  by  the  ex- 
planation of  the  work  of  each  part.  Once  the  pupil 
has  understood  that  the  single  duty  of  a  flower  is 
the  production  of  healthy  seeds,  and  has  been  led 
to  notice  how,  by  the  aid  of  ingenious  devices,  the 
up-to-date  plants  have  learnt  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
insects,  while  the  more  conservative  families  stilt 
rely  on  the  aid  of  the  wind,  he  will  be  eager  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  "  how  the  thing  works."  With 
young  children  it  is  folly  to  attempt  any  but  the 
very  broadest  principles  of  classification  of  flowers  ; 
but  quite  young  children  can  appreciate  the 
advance  from  flowers  without  petals,  through 
flowers  with  separate  petals,  to  those  with  petals 
united  to  form  a  tube  (thus  restricting  the  nectar 
more  and  more  to  "  useful  "  insects) ;  and  so  under- 
stand the  advantage  which  a  primrose  has  over  a 
buttercup,  and  a  buttercup  over  an  oak  flower, 

At  least  one  journey  should  be  given,  in  the 
autumn,  to  the  study  of  the  dispersion  of  fruits 
and  seeds*  The  pupils  should  provide  them- 
selves with  empty  match-boxes  or  chip  pill-boxes. 
In  this  ramble  the  class  may  with  advantage  be 
divided  into  four  groups.  Group  A  will  collect 
examples  of  fruits  and  seeds  which  are  dispersed 
by  the  wind  ;  Group  B,  fruits  which  by  means  of 
hooks  or  otherwise  become  attached  to  the  hides  of 
grazing  animals,  and  are  carried  far  from  the  place 
where  they  grew  ;  Group  C  will  collect  fruits  which 
tempt  animals  to  eat  them  for  the  sake  of  sweet 
pulp  (in  these  cases  the  pupils  should  find  out  (a) 
how  the  fruit  is  made  conspicuous,  {b)  how  the 
seeds  themselves  are  protected  from  being  injured 
by  the  animals)  ;  while  Group  D  will  search  for 
specimens  of  plants  which  sow  their  own  seeds. 

There  still  remains  abundant  material  for  study 
in  this  walk,  and  mention  only  can  be  made  of  the 
sticklebacks,  frog -spawn,  snails,  caddis- worms, 
dragon  -  fly  larva- 1  bloodworms — of  the  *'  things  creep- 
ing innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts  H — 
which  have  been  found  in  the  river,  ponds  and  wells 
along  our  route,  and  have  been  used  to  stock  the 
aquarium;  of  the  rabbits  and  birds;  ot  the  nests 
of  ants  and  wild  bees  and  wasps  ;  of  a  certain  black- 
berry bush  (31)  rich  in  interesting  leaves;  and  of 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  judicious  leader,  may  well  be  the 
means  of  teaching  children  to  see  what  they  look 
at  and  to  think  about  what  they  see.  For  this  is 
the  first  and  last  object  of  the  school  journey. 
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THE    SCHOLASTIC    CAREER    IN 
SWEDEN. 

By  GcfTAF  Aae.  Ffl.  Kaoi  (Land), 

aad 

C.  S.  Feakksmde.  M.A.  (Oxuo). 

THE  questions  of  providing  a  sound  training,  an 
adequate  and  progressive  rate  of  pay,  an 
assured  position  and  a  safe  pension  for 
secondary-school  teachers,  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed of  late  in  the  British  Isles.  Hence  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  brief  account  of  the  way  in  which 
these  questions  are  dealt  with  in  a  country  that,  in 
other  educational  matters,  has  often  been  held  up 
as  a  model  to  England,  may  possess  some  interest 
and  possibly  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  British 
readers.  Of  the  authors  named  above,  the  English- 
man (who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  resident  in 
Sweden)  has  done  little  more  than  suggest  the  plan, 
and  fill  out  a  few  details  for  his  Scandinavian 
friend  and  sometime  pupil,  who  is  at  present  under- 
going bis  year  of  probation.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  that  the  Swedish  school- 
master has  a  somewhat  more  arduous  path  to 
pursue  than  his  British  amfrere,  but  that,  by  way 
of  compensation,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  attain- 
ing a  secure,  respected  and  remunerative  position 
in  life. 

It  will  be  well  to  set  forth  clearly  at  the  very  out- 
set our  present  field  of  vision.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  primary  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  (folkskolor),  the  management  and  the  staff  of 
which  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the 
secondary  schools  ;  nor  with  girls'  schools,  which 
are  subsidised  by  the  State,  but  are  not  subjected 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  State  control  ;  nor 
with  any  of  the  comparatively  few  "  private  ven- 
ture "  schools  for  boys.  We  are  here  dealing  solely 
with  the  State- supported  and  State-controlled 
secondary  schools  for  boys  (allmanna  laroierken) 
which  conduct  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
secondary  education  of  Sweden.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  for  those  who  have  qualified,  or  are 
qualify ing,  themselves  for  posts  in  the  State  schools 
to  take  service  in  private  schools. 

(i)  The  Training  of  the  Secondary  School- 
master.— In  Sweden  the  training  of  a  teacher  com- 
prises two  distinct  stages  :  academical  studies  and 
a  year  of  probation.  As  in  England,  however, 
there  are  still  many  survivors  from  the  time  before 
degrees  became  a  necessary  qualification. 

(1)  Academical  Courses.— Anyone  who  intends 
to  adopt  as  his  profession  the  career  of  a  teacher 
in  secondary  schools  must  begin  by  entering  as  a 
student  at  one  of  the  universities  (Upsala  or  Lund), 
or  at  the  University  College  (hogskola)  at  Gothen- 
burg. Of  the  four  Faculties  which  there  are  to 
choose  from  at  the  universities,  he  will  naturally 
choose  that  of  Philosophy,  which  corresponds  to 
the  undivided  Faculty  of  Arts  at  the  two  older 
English  universities.  The  studies  for  this  course 
fall  into  three  stages,  each  marked  by  a  series  of 
examinations  (which  are  taken  not  en  bloc%  as  in 
most  of  the  English  degree-examinations,  but  piece- 


meal, like  the  St.  Andrews  L.I~A-,aj 
bridge  Higher  Local)  and  cnhnmatag, 
cessful  in  a  degree. 

(«)  FilomjU-K—iidmi  [=B-A.}-Toi 
gree  of  "  Kandidat"  the  stndeat  mi 
least  five  subjects1  which  he  may  chco« 
within  the  two  divnoas  of  the  FacaM 
sophy,  viz.,  Letters  (J 
Science  (■ 

an  average,  three  years  axe  _ 
for  the  "  Kandidat "  examination.  If 
is  willing  to  rest  content  with  this  ran 
entitled,  provided  that  four  school  a 
part  of  his  examination,  to  apply  for  1 
through  a  year  of  probation  at  one  of  ti 
schools  at  which  such  courses  are  an 
the  "  Kandidat "  examination  qnahne 
for  the  inferior  position  of  mdpmk 
(ii)  below]  ;  and  if  the  student  is  ai 
wishes  to  attain  qualification  for  the  t 
Uktcr,  he  must  spend  some  years  1 
university  and  complete  his  studies  b 
'•  Licentiat "  examination. 

(b)  Fibsofie-Lictniiat  [M.A.] — The 
examination  embraces  at  least  three  so 
the  student  has  previously  passed  the 
examination,  in  which  case  two 
suffice.  Now  it  happens  comparat 
that  the  "  Licentiat "  examination  is 
out  being  preceded  by  the  "  Kandid 
tion.  For  a  "  Kandidat  "  the  *'  Lice 
nation  in  general  requires  a  period « 
yet  the  time  may  vary  considerably 
the  subjects  the  student  chooses  or 
at  which  he  aims. 

To  the  demands  for  this  examin; 
also  the  scientific  dissertation  on  : 
selected  by  the  student  himself.  T 
man  who  wishes  to  devote  himself  to 
profession  with  some  chance  of  mal 
cannot  assign  less  than  eight  years 
at  the  university ;  and  there  still  rer 
bation  year. 

(c)  Filosojii-Doktor. — But  not  even 
passed  the  "  Licentiat "  examinati 
through  his  probation  year,  is  he  ent 
for  a  •«  Lektorsbip."  Before  that  he 
compose  a  "doctor"  dissertation,  a 
solemnly  before  the  Faculty.  No  1 
strong  movement  is  now  making  itself 
students  of  the  universities  and  th< 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  shortening  o 
apart  for  academical  studies  ;  and  ai 
committee  has  been  appointed  this  y€ 
to  work  out  suggestions  for  improvii 
state  of  things.  An  effective  shor 
time  spent  in  studies  would   also  be 

1  Suhnts  i>  a  term  vague  enough  to  need  definition  ; 
1:*:.  1 1  >  In  Ltttert :  Theoretical  philosophy ;  pi 
esthetics :  history:  political  science;  Latin;  Gi 
I^rj^uages  :  (ierinar;  hrglish  :  Romance  Language*: 
Sanx.rit  and  comparative  philology.  ^  (j)  In  Scu 
astronomy  :  phy»k>  :  mechanics :  chemistry ;  geotog 
CIe<  .zraphy  i>  considered  common  to  both  sections. 

-  1  iast.—  There  are  no  xrparate  examinations  for  "| 
car.  idate>:  but  the  attainments  of  the  examinee 
ro-.^hly  hidkateo  on  hi*  certificates  or  testamurs  by  tr 
('•  a***  ' ).  .  um  iauiif  ("  distinction  "  \  buidrntmr  (**  h< 
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:or  the  numerous  students  who  are  now 
have  recourse  to  borrowing  in  order  to  get 
many  years  of  study :  it  is  by  no  means 
il  for  Swedish  teachers,  when  they  make 
ance  upon  the  serious  business  of  life  at 
f  thirty,  to  be  loaded  with  a  burden  of 
:h  paralyses  their  liberty  of  action  for  a 
I.  It  is  not  yet  known  in  what  direction 
tof  the  Examination  Committee  will  go  : 
My  it  will  aim  only  at  a  modification  of 
ta6  now  in  force. 

I  Probation  Year. — Now  that  the  future 
IS  finished  his  academical  studies,  he  has 
rough  that  purgatory  feared  by  all,  which 
the  probation  year  (profdr).  Probation 
re  arranged  at  five  secondary  schools  in 
these  are  the  secondary  schools   in  the 

towns  of  Lund  and  Upsala,  and  three 
schools  at  Stockholm.  At  each  of 
B  schools  about  ten  candidates  are 
very  year.  The  probation  year  consists 
iccessive  terms,  and  comprises  two  con- 
>urses — a  practical  and  a  theoretical. 

Practical  Course  is  conducted  under  the 
management  of  the  rektor,  or  principal 
hool  ;  while  guidance  in  the  particular 
-every  candidate  must  have  at  least  three 
ished  by  the  members  of  the  staff  who 
>se  subjects  in  the  classes  in  which  the 
has  his  practice  lessons.  The  training  in 
ese  three  (or  more)  subjects  embraces  two 
tages :  auscultation  and  practice  lessons, 
lust  be  added  one  or  two  specimen  les- 
/hich  the  candidate  has  to  do  his  best  in 
gnce  of  the  manager,  of  the  ordinary 
nd  of  such  of  his  fellow-probationers  as 
g  the  same  subject.  After  attending  a 
imber  of  lessons  given  by  an  "  old  hand  " 
nt  classes,  the   candidate   is  allowed    to 

practice  lessons — about  fifteen  hours  in 
lass,  and  the  same  number  in  an  upper 
Vhile  the  practice  lessons  are   going  on 

"  preparations  "  are  held  every  week  at 
1  addition  to  the  candidate,  the  ordinary 
nd  the  manager  are  present.  These  two 
ect  the  teaching  of  the  candidate  to  a 
ticism,  and  suggest  appropriate  methods 
in  his  lessons.  On  the  whole,  the  weeks 
hich  the  practice  lessons  are  going  on  are 
robationship  for  the  poor  candidate.  As 
consider  it  their  privilege  to  make  fun  of 
tioners,  he  has  to  exert  all  his  strength  in 
naintain  tolerable  discipline  among  them. 

lesson  is  naturally  the  worst :  the  boys 
try  to  find  out  how  far  they  may  go  with 
omer  ;  and  if  he  does  not  seize  the  reins 

very  beginning,  he  will  most  probably 
to  seize  them  afterwards.     At  the  same 

must   always    be    prepared   for  a    visit 

ordinary  teacher   or   the  manager,  who 

listen  to  the  teaching  and  note  down 
;  they  may  observe.  At  the  end  of  the 
.  rule,  they  take  him  aside  in  order  to  com- 
their  remarks  to  him. 

Theoretical  Course  is  under  the  superin- 


tendence of  a  separate  manager,  who  is  usually  an 
expert  in  "  practical  "  or  "  theoretical  "  philo- 
sophy, which  are  much  the  same  as  "  mental  and 
moral  science."  The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
some  thirty  lectures  given  by  the  manager  on 
educational  psychology  and  general  pedagogics: 
it  is  closed  by  an  examination  of  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  history  of  pedagogics. 
Moreover,  every  candidate  is  under  the  obligation 
of  writing  a  short  dissertation1  dealing  with  some 
pedagogical  subject. 

When  the  candidate  has  finished  his  year  of  pro- 
bation he  receives  a  certificate  issued  by  the  two 
managers  in  common,  which  contains  separate  re- 
ports for  each  course.  The  manager  of  the  practical 
course  gives  jointly  with  the  teachers  in  question 
separate  reports  for  each  subject ;  the  report  for 
the  theoretical  course  is  given  by  its  manager  alone. 
One  inconvenience  caused  by  the  arrangement  of 
probationary  courses  at  different  schools  is  the 
fact  that  managers  and  teachers  at  one  school  may 
demand  more  of  the  candidates  than  is  the  case  at 
another :  for  instance,  the  standard  is  said  to  be 
higher  at  Lund  than  at  Upsala  or  Stockholm,  for 
which  reason  most  candidates  hesitate  to  undergo 
their  probationary  year  in  the  first-named  town. 
There  are  fourteen  training  colleges  for  primary 
school  teachers,  but  none  for  secondary. 

(ii)  The  Schoolmaster's  Progress.— When 
the  candidate  has  got  his  degree  and  his  training 
certificate,  he  is  at  last  ready  to  enter  the  service 
of  secondary  schools.  He  can  now  either  make 
himself  enquiries  for  a  vacancy,  or  he  can  entrust 
this  task  to  a  scholastic  agency  in  Stockholm  con- 
ducted by  the  "  Extra-Larare  Sallskap  "  (which 
is  a  kind  of  "  Assistant  Masters'  Association  "  con- 
sisting only  of  those  juniors  who  have  no  security 
of  tenure). 

(i.)  Grades  of  Teacher.  —  Naturally,  the  place 
the  budding  teacher  may  now  expect  to  obtain 
is  not  a  permanent  one :  not  until  he  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  an  additional  master  (extra 
Idrare)  or  a  substitute  (vikarie)  during  a  number  of 
years  may  he  reckon  upon  getting  a  definite  ap- 
pointment as  an  adjunkt  or  a  lektor.  The  length 
of  this  time  of  service  as  an  extra  Idrare  may 
vary  considerably:  it  will  depend  on  such  things 
as  the  higher  or  lower  certificates  (academical 
and  probationary)  of  the  teacher  himself,  or  the 
number  of  vacancies  for  the  time  being  among  the 
ordinary  teachers.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however, 
that,  after  the  school  reform  of  1904,  the  prospects 
of  advancement  will  be  better  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  When  the  new  organisation  of 
secondary  schools  has  been  carried  out  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  teaching  staff  by  four- 
teen lektor s  and  eighty  adjunkts  (an  increase  of 
about  5  per  cent.).  For  the  current  year  the 
Riksdag     has     voted     supplies     for    eight    new 

l  The  following  were  the  subjects  thus  treated  at  tbe  Lund  School  in  tbe 
year  190V4  :  Written  and  spoken  language,  with  reference  to  teaching  of 
the  mother  tongue;  school  excursions;  a  decade  of  school  illnesses ;  the 
place  of  the  Old  Testament  in  religious  instruction ;  philosophy  as  a 
school  subject  ;  religious  instruction  in  the  lower  forms  ;  conversation 
exercises  in  English  ;  the  treatment  of  the  adverb  in  school  grammars ; 
the  teaching  of  history ;  school  commentary  on  Pineros  " Gay  Lord 
Quex." 
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"  lektorships "  and  twenty-six  "  adjunktships." 
By  such  measures  considerable  strides  have  been 
taken  towards  the  solution  of  the  "  extra-master- 
question,"  i.e.,  the  unhappy  circumstance  that  so 
many  of  the  younger  teachers  have  to  pass  their 
best  years  in  the  insecure  and  ill-paid  situation  of 
an  "  extra  master." 

(2)  Salaries  of  Teachers. — In  connection  with  the 
recent  school  reform,  the  question  of  teachers' 
salaries  has  also  found  its  solution.  It  is  true  that 
the  teachers  did  not  obtain  the  increase  for  which 
they  had  hoped ;  but  nevertheless  the  result 
arrived  at  is  an  improvement  on  the  previous  state 
of'things.  The  following  table  shows  the  salaries 
for  "  extra  masters,"  adjunkts  and  lektors  : 


Hate  I.       Rate  II. 


Extra  Lara  re 

Adjunkt 

Lcktor 


2000 
3000 
4000 


3500 
45oo 


Rate  III. 


4C00 
5000 


Rate  IV. 


4500 
5500 


Rate  V. 


5000 
6000 


The  amount  is  reckoned  in  Swedish  crowns 
[90  kronor  =  £5]  ;  and  all  salaries  are  paid 
monthly  in  advance.  The  increases  of  salary 
take  place  every  five  years.  As  these  are  in  all 
cases  non-resident  salaries,  they  seem  to  compare 
unfavourably  with  the  salaries  paid  in  English 
schools  of  the  same  grade.  But  the  cost  of  living, 
on  the  whole,  is  considerably  less  than  in  England  : 
one  can,  for  instance,  obtain  complete  board  in  a 
first-rate  hotel  for  about  £1  a  month ;  and  the 
common  practice  of  having  meals  with  a  family 
greatly  increases  the  comfort  and  lessens  the  ex- 
penses of  the  young  bachelor  teacher.  •  But  in 
reality  the  salaries  are  somewhat  smaller  than  they 
seem  on  paper,  as  the  ordinary  teachers,  lektors 
and  adjunkt  have  to  give  up  a  part  of  their 
annual  income  to  the  annual  income  fund.  All 
teachers  are  retired  compulsorily  on  attaining  the 
age  of  65,  on  a  pension  equivalent  to  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  salary  which  they  held  at  their  age  of 
retirement. 

(3)  Security  of  Tenure. — The  "  extra  masters" 
are  appointed  and  dismissed — usually  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  rcktor  of  the 
school — by  the  "  Board  of  Education  "  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  arbitrary  dismissals  are  rare,  and  there  is 
in  all  cases  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  "  Board  of 
Education"  {ofver  sty  r  else  n  for  alhnanna  lii  rover  ken). 
Appointments  to  the  position  of  adjunkt  and 
lektor  (the  latter  title  is  limited  to  persons  who 
have  taken  the  doctorate,  and  bears  a  higher  salary) 
are  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  are  made 
quamdiu  sese  bene  gesserint.  Rektors,  who  have  a 
salary  of  6,000  kr.  and  house  allowance,  are  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  when  their  time  is  up,  they  may 
either  be  re-appointed  or  return  to  the  schools 
where  they  formerly  held  the  post  of  adjunkt  or 
lektor,  and  on  whose  books  they  continue  to  stand 
during  their  rektorship.  The  presence  of  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  "  junior  "  and  "  senior" 
14  assistant-masters  "  and  the  absence  of  a  great  gulf 
(as  regards  either  standing  or  salary)  between  "  as- 
sistant "  and  "  head  "  masters  both  appear  to  work 


well,  and  both  may  fairly  claim  to  be  good  i 
of  centralisation.  The  discrimination  betwc 
adjunkt  and  the  lektor,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
be  a  frequent  source  of  discontent. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  the  school  1 
of  1904  has  put  an  end  to  the  authority  * 
Church  over  the  secondary  schools  by  the 
blishment  of  the  above-mentioned  super 
board  with  a  right  to  decide  in  all  questi 
importance. 


SELECTION    BY    INTERVIEW. 

By  C.  M.  Stuart,  M.A. 
Headmaster  of  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Catfori 

ONE  of  the  most  instructive  "signs* 
times  "  in  the  educational  world  at  p 
is  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  which  arc 
made  to  discover  some  substitute  for  comp 
examination.  The  University  of  London  fc 
cently  granted  degrees  in  science  for  the  p 
tion  of  original  work  instead  of  for  passing  th 
B.Sc.  examination,  and  the  Admiralty  ha 
selecting  naval  cadets  by  causing  candidate 
interviewed  by  a  committee  of  selection. 

The  reports  of  these  interview  committee 
been  published  as  Government  papers  ami 
interesting  reading  for  schoolmasters  ;  but  t 
vailing  impression  which  they  leave  on  the ; 
that  here  is  another  testimony  to  the  excel] 
the  "  handy  man,"  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
were  the  life  of  the  committee,  it  was  th 
put  the  frightened  youngsters  at  their  ease, 
them  to  talk  naturally.  As  for  the  reports 
schoolmasters,  dare  we  whisper  that  there 
the  merest  flavour  of  pedantry  about  them? 

It   is  a  pity  that  the  series  cannot   be 
mented  by  the  reports  of  some  of  the  can 
who  passed  through  the  ordeal ;  perhaps,  h< 
some  readers  may  have  had  the   opportu 
seeing  or  hearing  unofficial  ones. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  tha 
a  genuine  attempt  to  suppress  the  special  p 
tion  for  examination  which  has  been 
common  in  the  past,  and  as  such  it  deserve 
encouragement ;  the  original  idea  of  exan 
was  to  rind  out  the  extent  of  a  boy's  kno 
and  if  the  matter  ended  there,  there  woulc 
great  harm  in  it.  The  enterprising  school 
however,  soon  discovered  that  a  boy  who 
knowledge  at  all  might  exhibit  in  the  exan 
a  fair  imitation  of  it  if  he  were  drilled  anc 
with  reference  to  that  examination  only  ;  an 
arose  the  system  of  "  preparation  for  exami 
a  practice  which  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  ur 
A  boy,  indeed,  ought  never  to  be  prep; 
examination  ;  he  ought  to  be  taught  to  ^ 
himself,  and  any  work  done  solely  with  a 
its  reproduction  in  examination  should  be 
tatingly  condemned.  If  he  cannot  pass  1 
mination  without  special  preparation  be  \ 
nothing  but  harm  in  attempting  to  acquit 
ledge  for   that   purpose.     It  wall  be  intere 
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ier  this  new  departure  of  the  Admiralty 
sed  in  causing  special  preparation  for  this 
lation  by  Interview  "  to  be  discontinued. 
rayself  that  in  a  very  short  time  "  Osborne 
which  will  include  practice  in  being  inter- 
ill  be  openly  advertised. 
j  to  the  published  reports  of  members  of 
tittee,  many  interesting  statements  are  to 
There  are  several  complaints  about  the 

of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  school- 
rf  the  candidates,  and  suggestions  that 
it  deal  at  greater  length  with  the  candi- 
uracteristics.  Is  this  quite  fair  on  the 
iters,    especially   on   the   private  school- 

They  have  to  satisfy  the  parents  of 
,  and  if  the  parent  wishes  Reggie  to  enter 
the  schoolmaster  may  mildly  point  out  to 
it  that  Reggie's  hopeless  incapacity  to 
d  the  mysteries  of  long  division,  and  his 
e  facility  in  languages,  would  indicate  for 
jrent  career,  but  if  the  schoolmaster  were 
:e  the  boy's  chances  before  the  selecting 

he  would  very  soon  lose  his  pupils.  A 
ter,  like  a  doctor,  need  not  go  as  far  as 
ruth,  but  he  must  give  his  certificates  as 
ssible  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 

,  it  is  stated  that  all  schoolmasters 
be  able  to  answer  the  plain  question  : 
rere  your  own  child,  would  you  wish  to 
the  Royal  Navy  ?  Why  ?  Why  not  ?  " 
Dwever,  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
o  answer.  "No,  for  his  mother  would 
>  peace  if  I  suggested  it,"  is  an  answer 
jld  have  the  merit  of  being  perfectly 
many  cases,  but  it  would  not  be  of  much 

to  the  selecting  committee.  "  Yes, 
k  he  requires  rigid  discipline,"  would, 
ally  truthful,  probably  count  rather 
e  candidate  than  in  his  favour.  In  fact, 
r  to  this  question  and  probably  to  a 
f  others  would  be  rather  a  useful  index  to 
ter  and  circumstances  of  the  man  who 
ban  a  just  estimate  of  the  boy  about 
as  written.  When  education  in  England 
:rushed  to  the  same  dead  level  of  uni- 

in  France,  for  instance,  the  personal 
>f   the    schoolmaster    may    possibly    be 

but  that  is  hardly  a  consummation  to 

>ssible  for  a  committee  in  a  twelve- 
lterview  to  decide  whether  a  boy  of 
a-half  is  likely  to  make  a  good  naval 
'erhaps  not,  but  they  have  at  least  more 
ioing  so  than  under  the  old  system  of 
j    examination,    when    it    was    merely 

the  true  Chinese  fashion  that  the  boy 
nswer  examination  questions  best  will 

wisest  man,  and  the  wisest  man  will 
3st  naval  officer. 

ifications  which  would  enable  a  boy  to 
ourable  impression  on  the  committee 
fidence  and  savoiv  faire  ;  these  are  not 
s  in  a  naval  officer,  and  to  some  extent 
enable  him  to  conceal  a  want  of  know- 


ledge. It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  a  boy  who  was  enthusiastic 
about  some  pet  hobby — motors,  animals  or  butter- 
flies ;  if  he  got  the  chance  he  might  impress  the 
committee  with  his  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but 
would  probably  appear  (by  contrast)  to  be  ignorant 
on  other  points ;  such  a  boy  would  probably  profit 
by  taking  pains  to  be  well  up  in  his  school  work. 

All  members  of  the  committee  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  few  of  the  boys  interviewed  were 
nervous  and  shy.  This  is  remarkable,  but  it  may  be 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  a  boy  known  to  be  shy 
and  nervous  would  not  be  entered  for  such  an  inter- 
view. With  this  we  cannot  find  fault,  for  a  nervous 
man  is  out  of  place  on  a  battleship,  however  suit- 
able he  may  be  for  other  work.  The  elimination 
of  the  shy  boy  can  do  no  harm  to  the  Navy,  but 
care  will  have  to  be  taken  if  this  method  of  select- 
ing candidates  is  extended  to  other  professions. 

What  concerns  us  most,  however,  is  the  possible 
extension  of  this  system  to  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  or  various  other 
professions. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  if  the  system  is 
adopted  that  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature  is  so  prone,  viz., 
that  of  suddenly  adopting  it,  pushing  it  to  its  ex- 
treme limits  and  refusing  to  alter  or  modify  it  in 
any  circumstances  whatever.  If  it  is  adopted,  it 
must  be  adopted  first  in  a  tentative  fashion,  and  it 
should  be  worked  in  combination  with  other 
methods  of  selection  and  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
them.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  application  of 
this  method  to  the  selection  of  officers  of  the 
Army. 

Here  the  candidates  are  older,  their  tastes  are 
more  formed  and  the  difficulty  of  interviewing  on 
general  subjects  will  probably  be  greater,  for 
although  the  candidates  will  not  be  troubled  with 
shyness,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects 
on  which  they  might  be  able  to  show  more  know- 
ledge than  their  interviewers.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  examiners  to  know 
whether  a  boy  can  answer  questions  brightly  and 
smartly,  whether  he  can  see  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, whether  he  has  read  with  intelligence  outside 
his  school  work.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain 
common  ground  for  all  candidates  and  interviewers, 
many  of  the  questions  would  turn  largely  upon  the 
candidates'  school  work,  and  there  would  be  some 
danger  of  the  interview  degenerating  into  a  mere 
oral  examination,  but  this  could  readily  be  pre- 
vented by  special  instructions  to  the  committee  on 
the  subject. 

In  selecting  candidates  older  than  naval  cadets 
for  the  Army  or  similar  professions  the  things 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  are  three  in 
number  : — 

(i)    The  impression  produced  at  the  interview, 
(ii)  The  candidate's  intellectual  capacity, 
(iii)  The  candidate's  previous  record. 
The  first  requisite  has  been  discussed  already, 
and  No.  (ii)   is  judged  at  present  by  examination. 
This  examination  might  still  be  retained,  although 
less  prominence  will  be  given  to  it  than  formerly. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
"  previous  record  "  in  the  case  of  naval  cadets,  but 
this  will  be  an  easier  matter  in  the  case  of  older 
candidates.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  most 
Army  candidates  come,  and  that  it  is  desired  that 
they  should  come,  from  '•  the  public  schools."  Now 
the  public  schools  have  many  points  in  common, 
and  the  masters  are  more  exempt  from  the  neces- 
sity of  pleasing  parents  than  is  the  case  in  the 
private  schools.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  difficult 
for  the  public  schoolmaster  to  mention  in  a  boy's 
previous  record  his  influence  among  his  fellows, 
whether  he  has  made  a  good  prefect,  secretary  or 
president  of  a  school  club,  or  even  captain  of  an 
eleven. 

It  will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  it  will  tend 
more  than  anything  else  to  discourage  cramming, 
if  the  relative  value  assigned  to  these  three  items 
of  selection  is  not  only  unknown,  but  variable. 

Some  years  ago  a  paper  1  was  published  on  the 
"  Examination  Curve."  In  this  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  when  marks  were  taken  as  ordinates  and  the 
number  of  boys  who  gained  marks  as  abscissae, 
a  curve  was  produced  consisting  of  a  short  rapidly 
descending  portion,  a  long  almost  level  inter- 
mediate portion,  a  second  short  rapidly  descending 
portion.  The  experience  of  every  schoolmaster 
confirms  this.  Any  given  number  of  boys  will  con- 
sist of  a  few  clever  boys,  a  considerable  number  of 
moderate  boys  approximately  equal,  and  a  tail  of 
"  duffers."  To  select  the  clever  boys  and  eliminate 
the  tail  by  examination,  interview  or  otherwise,  is 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  ;  it  is  when  we 
have  to  select  some  and  reject  others  of  the  inter- 
mediate level  portion  that  assistance  will  be  given 
by  different  methods  of  selection.  It  is  desirable 
to  see  the  experiment  tried,  and  especially  to  see  it 
extended  or  modified  as  experience  may  suggest. 


SCHOOL    CADET    CORPS. 
By  Edward  C.  Goldberg,  M.A. 

Capt.  1st  Middlesex  R.E.  (V.),  O.  C.  Tonbridge  School 
Cadet  Corps,  attached  to  1st  Mx.  R.E.  (V.) 

II. 

THE  principle  of  compulsory  military  training 
in  schools,  of  enforced  membership  of  the 
school  cadet  corps,  which  was  advocated  in 
the  May  issue  of  Thh  School  World,  has  re- 
cently received  valuable  support  from  a  letter  of 
the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lads'  Drill  Association.  The  letter  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  hope  that  "  many  other 
schools  and  educational  authorities  may  be  led  to 
adopt  the  sound  principle  "  therein  enunciated,  and 
to  follow  "  the  excellent  example  set  by  Harrow  in 
carrying  it  into  effect. "  "  Every  boy  at  Harrow," 
says  Dr.  Wood,  4i  has  to  learn  to  handle  a  rifle 
and  to  pass  a  standard  in  shooting.  Conscription 
being  at   present  out  of  the  question,  it  remained 

1  Thk  Suioul  World,  July,   u*»j. 


that  every  patriotic  citizen  should  rende 
fit  to  act  in  the  defence  of  his  country  if 
arose."  The  Headmaster  of  Harrow  in 
his  new  departure  naturally  met  with  < 
and  objections.  The  critics  thought  i 
interfere  with  work,"  that  it  "  would 
cricket  and  football,"  nay,  they  even  wen 
pessimistic  prophecy  as  to  assert  that  " 
encourage  a  military  spirit."  "  It  hasdom 
of  the  kind,"  writes  Dr.  Wood,  somewhat 
the  force  of  his  argument  by  the  equiva 
his  dismissal  of  the  last  objection.  In  1 
where  militarism  is  either  dormant  or  chat 
where  each  of  us  is,  in  his  hours,  only  a  S 
a  Jingo,  the  aim  of  the  military  trainiqf 
boys  should  be  to  make  all  in  the  future 
of  being  useful  soldiers ;  and  this  is,  of 
what  Dr.  Wood  means.  But  it  cannot  be  a 
by  the  Morris  tube,  nor  even  by  the  "su 
gun  machine,"  and  we  should  look  fonn 
eagerness  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Wood  sfa 
driven  his  wedge  up  to  the  thicker  part,  a 
he  shall  be  able  to  write  a  letter  to  tell  t 
that  every  boy  at  Harrow  is  a  membc 
school  cadet  corps. 

The  conduct  of  the  school  cadet  corps 
for  its  success  on  many  considerations  (A 
those  of  financial  possibilities  ;  hence  it  ii 
to  reduce  the  treatment  to  the  dimens 
short  essay,  the  more  particularly  as  a  p 
present  article  must  be  devoted  to  the 
portant  subject  of  the  institution  of  scl 
(non-uniformed)  as  distinct  from  schi 
corps.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  and  d 
me  to  explain  with  any  semblance  of  mod 
important  a  factor  in  the  success  of  a  a 
commanding  officer.  Let  me,  therefore 
pass  over  the  enumeration  of  all  those 
which  of  necessity  help  in  organisation,  i 
influence,  &c,  where  boys  are  concei 
urge  the  requirement  that  the  command 
should  have  time  for  his  task  and  unself 
devoting  that  time  to  his  task.  In  my 
Utopia  the  commanding  officer  has 
duties  other  than  those  involved  in  dir 
training  of  boys  in  a  military  curricu 
then  in  Utopia  military  training  form: 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  Descendir 
actual  and  pressing  conditions,  all  he 
will  realise  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
provision  of  assistant-masters  who  sha 
and  willing  to  undertake  duties  in  the  cc 
as  commanding  or  subaltern  officers.  T 
for  this,  which  is  being  rendered  less  of  i 
by  the  spread  of  the  cadet  corps  syster 
consequent  production  of  young  men  i 
knowledge  of  and  liking  for  military  v 
recognise  the  necessity  of  such  a  qualify 
man  who  is  about  to  enter  the  scholas 
sion,  and  to  give  him  opportunities  in  ti 
than  those  of  the  usual  school  leisure  t 
his  military  ability.  This  can  easily 
where  all  boys  are  members  of  the  coi 
impossible  under  the  ordinary  prevail 
tions.      Boy  officers  who  earn  their  p< 
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nd  efficiency  are  exceedingly  helpful  in 
g  of  cadets,  but  as  they  are  continually 
and  passing  away  there  must  be  a  per- 
>r  comparatively  permanent,  group  of 
form  the  staff  of  officers.  In  some  cases 
rve  in  the  ranks,  and  I  believe  that  this 
sdagogic  activity  is  successful  where  it 
1 1  have  no  direct  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
I  labour  under  a  personal  and  instinctive 
qptinst  the  practice.  A  corps  which  is 
nth  good  soldierly  officers,  masters  and 
I  not  look  for  further  elements  of  success 
ment  than  the  assistance  of  a  tactful, 
good-tempered  and  thoroughly  efficient 
nstructor.  He  is,  indeed,  all  important 
ps ;  yet,  however  good  he  may  be,  how- 
sit  his  influence,  no  corps  is  really 
5  in  which  he  is  absolutely  predominant, 
r  he  is  the  more  he  will  appreciate  this, 
ore  helpful  he  will  be  to  the  success  of 
His  is  a  difficult  and  responsible  post, 
ich,  deserves  good  emolument.  Unfor- 
luch  a  principle  as  is  implied  in  the  last 
s  often  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  scho- 
ld,  where  efficiency  and  its  opposite 
ly  stand  on  the  same  financial  base.  A 
istructor  should  have  a  salary  of  £100 
n,  so  that  this  sum  with  his  existing 
ay  place  him  in  a  position  proportional 
es  and  relationships  which  are  attached 
►t.  Above  all,  he  should  not  be  encou- 
X)k  for  remuneration  or  profit  outside  his 
instructor.  It  is  a  common  mistake  in 
make  such  men  more  content  with  their 
lowing  them  to  depend  for  additional 
1  the   sale  of   sundry  articles  of   kit   to 

ief  difficulty  in  the  conduct  of  a  cadet 
er  ordinary  prevailing  conditions  is  the 
ity  of  carrying  out  thoroughly  a  com- 
ling  of  all  ranks  in  a  reasonable  military 
n,  owing  to  the  conflict  in  the  interests 
rements  of  the  school  work,  the  playing 

the  parade  ground,  rifle  range,  &c.  In 
;r  the  co-operation  of  the  headmaster  is 
ion   of   the  problem,  for   it   is   only    by 

concessions,  such  as  the  interruption  of 
:ion  "  and  an  occasional  hour  "off "  here 
r  that  a  commanding  officer  can  bring  his 

that  general  level  of  efficiency  in  drill 
cetry,  and   in  the   cases  of   the   few,   in 

and  subservient  branches  of  military 
diich  it  is  his  responsibility  to  produce, 
stake  to  suppose  that  the  War  Office  sets 
ndard  of  requirement  in  the  case  of  cadet 

commanding  officer  of  cadets  who  has 
d  members  in  his  command  has  a  very 

in  the  training  of  the  boys.  He  is,  of 
sponsible  to  the  officer  commanding  the 

corps  to  which  the  cadets  are  attached; 

is,  as  there  ought  to  be,  under  the  pre- 
sm  of  voluntary  service,  great  elasticity 
jlfilment  of  the  conditions  of  military 
orporate  spirit,  the  natural  desire  not  to 

a  disadvantage  in  camp,  at  a  field-day, 


at  inspection,  as  well  as  genuine  fondness  for  the 
work,  and  elementary  patriotism,  are  the  main 
factors  in  the  efficiency  of  so  many  existing  public 
school  corps.  This  efficiency  is  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  burden  of  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
group  of  schoolmasters  who  have  found  their  duty 
and  their  pleasure  in  such  a  contribution  to  the 
national  assets. 

What  takes  the  heart  out  of  a  fine  instructor 
and  whitens  the  hair  of  the  commanding  officer 
is  the  impossibility  to  get  work  done  by  parti- 
cular units  at  particular  times.  Thus  in  some 
schools  there  is  no  attempt  at  infantry  training  at 
all  in  the  summer  term,  and  only  musketry  is  per- 
formed. The  Michaelmas  term  is  for  football,  the 
Lent  term  is  for  the  "sports1'  and  measles,  the 
summer  term  is  for  bathing,  cricket,  the  boating 
and  the  examinations  ;  yet  the  corps  comes  through 
somehow,  and  comes  through  well,  wherever  the 
headmaster  is  willing  to  let  some  of  the  regular 
school  work  go  by  the  board,  that  the  aims  of  the 
corps  may  be  achieved.  Such  concessions  mean 
dislocations  and  irregularity,  which  are  less  felt 
according  as  the  larger  number  of  boys  in  the 
school  are  members  of  the  corps,  and  would  not 
be  felt  at  all  if  compulsory  service  existed  through- 
out our  public-school  system.  Meanwhile,  the 
best  method  to  pursue  is  for  the  commanding 
officer  to  watch  and  snatch  every  available  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  his  course  through  in  scraps  and 
piecing  it  all  together  on  the  few  occasions  when 
he  has  all  his  units  assembled.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  value  of  field-days  and 
their  imperfect  lessons  and  the  desirability  of 
much  larger  attendance  at  public-schools  military 
camps  than  at  present  seems  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  musketry  training  and  use 
of  the  miniature  range,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  of 
the  sub-target  gun  machine,  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  view  that  these  are  the  end-all  and 
be-all  of  the  training  of  our  boys.  All  the  Morris 
tubes  in  the  world  will  not  make  soldiers  or 
patriots.  The  Boer  was  a  good  shot  and  some- 
thing more  besides.  The  Japanese  has  not  won 
his  victories  merely  with  his  rifle.  That  there 
should  be  some  recognised  scheme  of  general  cadet - 
training,  some  definitely  laid-down  modification  of 
the  drill  book  to  suit  the  majority  of  cadets  and  to 
be  the  basis  of  their  general  efficiency,  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  Military  Training  Committee  of 
the  Headmasters1  Association  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  present  such  a  body  of  recommendations  as 
shall  not  only  win  the  approval  of  the  military 
authorities,  but  also  be  found  convenient  for  the 
acceptance  of  all  public  schools.  Pending  that, 
the  officer  commanding  cadets  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  boys  like  to  act  as  men,  and  are 
quite  capable  of  doing  so ;  that  they  like  "  cere- 
monial "  and  pick  it  up  quickly  ;  that  they  like  field 
days  better  than  anything ;  that  they  like  being 
"  smart  "  and  will  recognise  the  value  of  precision 
of  movement,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  confusion 
and  inducing  readiness  of  obedience  to  words  of 
command ;  that  absence  of  "  smartness  "  means 
unsteadiness  in  the  field,  and  that  when  dealing 
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ature  ranges ;  but  the  training  of  boys 
top  at  musketry  and  the  parade  ground. 

be   the   aim    of   all   concerned  in    the 

the  non -uniformed  corps  to  get  their 

nto  the  open.     The  miniature  range  is  a 

tition  of  the  cramped  ideas  of  home  and 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  legislation 

ittfcration  in  the  direction  of  the  encou- 

of  these  non-uniformed  corps  to  get 
>  the  field  and  the  military  camp.  In 
nets  this  is  impossible,  but  in  most  it 
1  easy  to  get  the  boys  out  "  to  play  hide- 
irith  one  another"  occasionally,  so  that 

learn  some  of  the  lessons  of  real  war 
muddles  and  nonsense  of  mimic  battles. 
ed  attacks  and  defence  over  well-known 
«  doubtless  a  poor  training  for  regular 
Kit  they  have  an  immense  value  with 

;  and  the  lessons  of  one  field-day  with 
tridges  and  impossible  conditions,  and 
f  (from  the  scientific  military  point  of 
icrous  result,  have  a  more  substantial 
aching  the  youngster  to  think  and  act 
f  hours  of  firing  in  the  artificial  surround- 
e  miniature  range.  It  must  not  be  in- 
»m  this  statement  that  I  make  the  error 
against  all  authority  in  depreciating  the 
ifle  practice  under  artificial  conditions.    I 

too  much  experience  of  its  help  to  do 
I  do  take  the  opportunity  of  this  essay  to 
gainst  a  tendency  to  make  the  range 
in  the  field  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of 
;  military  learner. 

wing  how  much  of  the  work  of  uniformed 
ps  is  accomplished  without  the  necessity 
jortunity  of  getting  out  of  mufti,  it  should 
Bcult  for  the  officer  commanding  a  non- 
1  corps  to  bring  his  boys  to  a  high  state 
icy  in  certain  points  of  infantry  training. 

get  his  War  Office  recognition  and  his 
if  it  may  be,  his  attachment  to  the  local 

corps,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
rps  should  not  be  on  an  equality,  from  a 
K>int  of  view,  with  the  largest,  smartest, 

efficient  of  the  public-school  cadet  corps. 
loes  not  permit  a  further  consideration  as 
eed  of  Government  recognition  for  the 
t  is  done  and  could  be  done  among  the 
s  of  boys  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
spirit,  which  "  is  not  encouraged "  in  a 
iblic  school,  exists  already  among  the 
of  the  poor.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in 
>lex  community  of  England  to  have  any 
I  caste,"  they  are  the  soldiers  of  the 
It  remains  for  those  who  have  the  charge 
education  to  see  that  the  golden  oppor- 
ne  not  carelessly  thrown  aside  of  making 

indeed  all  the  boys  of  Great  and  Greater 
patriotic   and    efficient    defenders    of   the 


're.  128  pp.  (Blackie.)  8d. — Another  booklet  in 
of  "  Eoglish  Counties,"  of  which  we  reviewed  the 
am"  volume  lately.  This  is  as  good.  In  simple 
everything  is  told  that  could  or  should  interest 
children. 


STUDIES     IN    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

V. — The  Supply  of  Text-books  to  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  E.  Sharwood  Smith,  M.A. 

Headmaster  of  Newbury  Grammar  School. 

II. 

IN  a  previous  article1  we  discussed  and  dismissed 
as  unsatisfactory  two  of  the  methods  most  in 
vogue  in  schools  for  the  supply  of  text-books 
to  the  scholars.     It  remains  now  to  deal  with  the 
third — according  to  which  the  school  acts  as  its 
own  bookseller. 

There  are  in  theory  many  objections  to  this 
method  such  as  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader 
— the  loss  caused  by  surplus  copies,  the  worry  and 
bother  of  account-keeping,  the  indignity  of  dunning 
for  overdue  accounts,  the  immense  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  necessitated. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  article  to  show  that  with 
proper  organisation  such  objections  either  disappear 
altogether  or  become  so  slight  that  they  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  gained. 

The  first  objection  is  the  most  formidable,  and 
doubtless  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  shown 
in  the  provision  of  books.  But  unless  we  live  a 
curiously  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  our  schools, 
it  surely  is  quite  possible  to  estimate  within  a  very 
few  copies  the  number  of  books  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  a  given  term.  Once  again  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  is  the  smaller  schools  which  are 
mainly  dealt  with  in  this  article.  In  very  big 
schools  the  difficulty  naturally  is  much  less. 

But  even  in  a  small  school,  say  of  from  70  to 
150  boys,  one  is  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  from  the 
local  bookseller  (if  the  local  bookseller  is  to  be 
patronised)  just  not  enough  copies  of  any  particular 
book  to  go  round.  Thus  the  school  is  safeguarded 
against  loss  in  case  fewer  boys  are  found,  after  all, 
to  require  the  particular  book,  while  if  additional 
copies  are  required  they  can  always  be  obtained  by 
return  of  post  from  a  big  firm  in  London. 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  such  books  as  are 
in  use  merely  for  a  specified  time.  With  books 
like  grammars  or  dictionaries,  which  are  regularly 
in  use  every  term,  obviously  there  is  no  possibility 
of  loss  unless  gross  carelessness  is  displayed. 

Even  the  local  bookseller  will  be  quite  glad  to 
allow  twenty- five  per  cent,  discount  off  all  but  net 
books  if  large  quantities  are  ordered  from  him.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  just  a  little  care  and  forethought 
in  the  matter. 

The  next  question  is — the  books  having  been 
procured,  at  what  price  are  they  to  be  sold  to  the 
scholars  ?  Obviously  they  cannot  possibly  be  sold 
with  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  unless  the 
school  is  to  lose  heavily.  Many  schools,  particu- 
larly private  adventure  establishments  (the  words 
are  not  used  invidiously),  charge  net  prices  for  all 
books,  and  doubtless  make  a  handsome  profit 
thereby.  In  the  case  of  secondary  schools,  my 
personal  feeling  is  that  such  a  system  is  wrong, 
and   causes    dissatisfaction    among    the    parents, 

l  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  March,  1905,  issue. 
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e\en  if  the  profits  are  devoted  to  the  school  library 
01  other  institution.  The  book  bill  is  a  very 
heavy  and  serious  item  with  many  parents,  and  it 
is  not  tight  to  add  to  their  burden. 

Moieo\er.  the  school  can  perfectly  well  avoid  ail 
loss  it"  twopence  in  the  shiiiing  is  allowed  otT  all 
but  net  books.  This  is  perfectly  fair:  i:  is  the 
exact  price  at  which  the  book  would  he  bought 
fiom  a  local  bookseller,  and  the  school  receives  the 
slight  iiMtgin  of  pro:::  which  it  justly  earns  for  the 
tumble  i no uired. 

It  would  be  a  Ions:  business  :o  eo  into  figures 
hete.  but  it  could  easily  be  proved  that  with  a 
scKvl  o:.  say.  one  hundred  Ivys.  such  a  system 
would  \ield  ;u>:  enough  prort:  to  pay  :he  clerk  or 
the  **  b.  ok  -iv.anage:  "'  ar.d  also  provide  desk-copies 
toi  the  rr.asters. 

Hu:  ore  thing  :>  r.ecessary.  a:  ar.y  ra:e  in  the 
f  the  writer   o:   :his  ar:x:le.  ::■  make  the 
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inroads  are  made  on  a  clerk'^  time,  the  m= 
easily  become  ruinous.  This  is.  and  ?..: 
crux  of  the  whole  thing. 

Sufficient  probably  has  been  said  t:  1: 
various  objections  outlined  a:  the  begim:: 
article.  There  are.  however,  many  01  her  a-: 
connected  with  the  system  which  must  fc> 
rated  briefly. 

First  of  all,  as  has  been  mentioned 
copies'"  for  masters  can  be  procured 
expense  to  the  school.  Secondly*,  the 
procuring  becks  becomes  so  slight  as  har 
noticeable.  Thirdly,  the  very  fact  thai 
system  necessitates  careful  provision  a. 
thought  is  in  itself  no  small  advantage. 

Or.e  should  kzow  at  the  besginning  of 
what  ::*coks  wili  be  wanted  throughout  t 
ar.d  the  only  .raestion  w-.Ll  be  the  exact  m 
copies  required.  This,  of  course.  :a3E<xl 
rate.y  gauged  beforehand,  and  he-ze  thei 
for  prrviiiug  fewer  copies  than  the  nuns 
mated,  those  required  beyond  being  cri 
hcut  delay  from  L-:zi-:z. 
and  :h:s  :s  a  most  :mpors 
h:s  ^ie:h:-i  ni:s:  distinctly 
coks  to  parents.  Th-rre  see 
son  w'r.v  a  "c-rv  wh-es  he  ha? 
1.  3.ZZ.   2.as  Acirt   it  :~   g»i  c 
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:hool  fire-brigade. 

By  C.  C*  Carter  ,  MA. 
Feb  ted  School* 

II. — Organisation*1 

ing  the  numbers  and  organisation  of 
igade,  probably  the  most  useful  plau  to 
rill  be  to  describe  a  method  which 
Bd  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  drill 
fire- fighting.  I  he  appliances  consist 
tire-escape  extending  to  35  iLt  a 
agine  and  indoor  hydrants.  To  work 
several  masters  as  officers,  twelve 
1,  and  a  reserve  section  of  six  boys, 
ire  men  are  divided  into  four  sections 
leo  each,  and  detailed  off  as  follows: 
a  for  the  escape,  one  for  the  indoor 
ind  two  for  the  engine*  A  master  com- 
i  section,  and  the  chief  officer  controls 

1  in  a  section  are  numbered  it  2,  and  3. 
is  the  oldest  hand ;  he  takes  command 
on  in  the  absence  of  his  officer,  or,  if  his 
command  of  the  brigade,  in  the  absence 
f  officer.  In  the  event  of  any  fireman 
♦nt*,  the  fireman  next  below  takes  his 
sf  if  number  one  is  absent,  number  two 
umber  one  and  number  three  becomes 
ro  ;  number  three's  place  can  be  filled 
;serve  section,  if  necessary* 
erve  section  of  six  boys  serves  as  a 
:hool  for  recruits,  and  furnishes  extra 
uired*  This  section  drills  once  a  week 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  these 
npts  are  made  to  give  a  thorough  know- 
I  the  appliances,  large  and  small,  and  a 

of  the  duties  of  each  section.  The 
time  the  recruit  remains  in  the  reserve 
lends,  of  course,  on  the  vacancies  in  the 
oper*  In  general,  the  training  time  lasts 
or  a  year*  If  a  vacancy  occurs  before 
ked  through  the  course  of  instruction,  he 
Btinue  attending  reserve  section  drills 
efficient.  In  this  way  each  boy  receives 
mount  of  training  while  young*,  i.e.,  when 

so  many  calls  on  his  time  as  older  boys* 
the  brigade  is  never  handicapped  by 
Tuits  without  knowledge  coming  straight 
number  six  is  chosen  for  the  reserve 
cause  they  can  then  be  divided  for  drill 
nto  two  sections  of  three  men  each,  as 
:tions  in  the  brigade* 
►e  found  of  advantage  to  pick  one's  boys 
any  different  houses  as  possible.  There 
hance  then  of  fire  information  dissemi- 
>re  chance  too  of  having  one  cool  head 
ed  knowledge   in   case  of  a  fire  in  any 

house*  There  is  less  chance  also  of 
ierabers  of  the  brigade  being  absent 
1  epidemic  of  illness,  or  being  late  at  an 
mgh  the  call  not  being  heard  in  a  par- 
tte* 
ills  should  be  held  three  times  a  term, 


and  that  number  should  be  the  minimum*  Drills 
with  individual  sections  can  be  held  more  often,  if 
desired. 

Traini: 

The  drills  are  divided  into  three  parts:  (1) 
the  turn-out,  (2)  escape  and  life-saving,  (3)  engine 
and  hose* 

Thk  Turn-out. — The  method  of  giving  the 
alarm  is  by  the  army  bugle-call.  Notices  are 
posted  that  anyone  discovering  a  fire  should  im- 
mediately inform  one  of  the  corps  buglers.  The 
call  which  he  sounds  is  taken  up  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  other  buglers,  and  by  this  means  it 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  school  in  a  very  short  time* 
The  first  man  to  reach  the  station  breaks  a  glass 
case,  takes  out  the  key  and  unlocks  the  doors* 
Firemen  put  on  their  belts,  hose  wrenches,  LNx.* 
and  fall  in  at  their  places,  ready  to  get  away  at 
once*  The  escape  section  take  the  escape,  No,  1 
at  the  rear  balancing  the  machine,  Nos.  2  and 
3  at  the  sides  pushing;  the  hose  and  engine 
section  take  the  near  and  off  drag-ropes  of  the 
engine;  the  indoor  section  go  straight  to  the  ground- 
floor  hydrant,  where  their  belts,  &c,  are  hung, 
and  get  to  work  at  once  A  brigade  alarm  should 
be  given  once  a  term  as  a  stimulus  to  keenness 
and  steadiness;  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  a  speedy  and  smart  turn-out. 


Fig.   i. — tscapc  Drill— iIj re e  men  —  Nn.  3,  on  the  olftiik,  U  ready  to  mount 
wjtb  the  t 


the  first  article  appeared  in  April,  tQoj  (p.  t*$% 

9,  Vol,  7*] 


Escape  and  Life-saving  Drill.— Details  of 
the  drill  of  each  section  would  probably  be  boring 
to  the  general  reader*     They  may,  however,  be  of 
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use  to  those  who  have  charge  of  school 
brigades.  Instead  of  being-  omitted  alzaisecner. 
therefore,  they  have  been  raftegated  to  see  end 
of  the  article.  It  will  suffice  here  to-  «nre  a  «ceral 
idea  of  what  is  done  with  the  escape,  win  the 
engine,  and  with  the  hose. 

The  life-saving  work  is  the  most  =pcrtaasc  as  it 
b  also  the  most  difficult  and  most  daattercnsw  The 
best  boys  in  the  brigade  are  znerercre  per  mss-  cms 
Each  bor  mnst  know  tie  dcH  with,  the 


Gacerher.  ifce  • 

a  npe  to  a  bar  or  ] 

be  plenty  of  practice  an 

cope  by  means  rf  i  ~ 

ntsc  go  v5cww 

hac£>;i^,       Ther  asas 

as  or 

auactajt  and  pncboevX  bei 

EC    BQ 


escape  thcroochly .  act  only  what  he  himself  has  to 
«£x  bet  also  rbe  caries  of  the  ocaersw  He  any  be 
called  ^rcc  ar  any  naxe  za  take  me  place  of  dtber 
of  tban.  Tbe  o£I  sacmd  be  scne  through  i 
i  twe  *nm*  and  wxa.  ane  atax  antv.if  the  t 
be  wicked  by  me  man.  auaxe-  It  Docks  easy 
see  ax  escape  rocked  by  earned  menv  bar  33 
x  hl:  pcsricrL.  rase,  eamad  and  pft*  fc  ir 
waa  speedL  geqanres  rsnsaferafeie  paerke:  &aUs 
shaiu£  inEaeangnrr  be  heid  at 
srhte. 


Extras  asd  Hose 

:  Gt  the 


.aer^  s  :z:z<*  r^  be  ea:^c  :t*sices  :  :e  i- :•;-..  a. 
ase  -r  l:u  ;  scare.  V  vf»  "fiL't  ■?  -s»c  Vic**"  :c  v  r.* 
re  L3ii  .ise  :ie  ,-m.j  vhx.  V>e  ;c^:*  .t  r  >  '.:-* 
sacuui  :e  ru-stri  ",;  sjcc.o  rcc  x  ^tiec  :'  x**'s 
irr  ror-T : r  ^  ;*»•:  c  1  *  :  v  vr  ; i.  j Oc ?  ^  *  v,*-* ix  1  s  .1 : 
a*rsv:i::ri:''  a^?c  r-i^r.  .  ri?  ;:**  ,*l  .  x*  :m  :  i::ct  s 
arsaerajie.  ".:  >  .:>*■■•..  v*v  ■?*. .  vi  .m  ■^•rc 
-^■,  snu-i  :e«s  i.i.'ir^  ,\iS5vi^-.s,  jc%,.i>  i"?v;  -*.>*."*  1 >* 
x  ?;  a  :*.mc*.  Si  \«i  1  „v*e\  *  rv^  -*•..  x  «xr:e 
if  strjsar  ses"  *cr.  ;x*  X*  v  rv  ii  ,1  1.VO  -*^-  *'i 
act  run,   rie   :-«i    *;i    .?•  :*i   xvc   >vix*>    <x    **i«ec$ 


A  <an?I 
1  an  Mgn  arry 
fftant'^inc    ms    namber   eaca 

pracrkr.     Tin 
and  a  cecai  \L  kenc 
iine  or 

tcf  mane  byi 

L3EVTT&C  33 Ut  QC  OQDQR  ieUU^HS>  WE3L  pwy^^  M 

be  praccseiL  Hcse  shooid  be  rakar  oal 
^clxsv  an  ntftfi*rs>.  zwc  r^mca.  cmzzd  aal 
ii2scaace&  la  rixe  jacaar  case  reacfli 
as  icon  is  =xey  aa.~e  &zc  ready  die  «npi 
zacs  ai:se  x  r-cuir-d.  Sannariy-  ^ary  rk 
wxa  ne  ^xirne.  "Wirat  waft  me  jencch 
~nr  a  ri'iraac.  :r  rwc  "wngag  ws±  sea 
a  Tend  zr  zanns  issarx. 

35>3a.w. — Frs  may  be  JTrrau.  ir*£  i 
pars  if  rile  sracci.  ind  al  arcuamres  D 
bear        Zetaas   may  be  Tarred   as  regi 

5r**cn   .*r  smcke-mled  scarr-rases.     Th 
be   lrridisd.   a<  ar  as  r^ssilrie.   as  rf  : 
i-.-riii-  -fris.     I7i?cr*icnnis  ^  mr^^fiirrrat 
^•■■•fc     'ea.Ti.     rr*zr»nsai    x±SL*aris* 
t:  ;sc    :e   ic—irr.      Tier?  muse  be   air  ra 
ri-.i:^-^    :r  zinss    :r  1^7   szmL      ?r5ss 
i*    re    :,T    sv:r*L    :r   rjn-7«7»id  by  mess 
>:«;i:r.-:i:   r-i  :s«s   ia    j^earazc^    zc  tzcz 
:::stTii*:Tn;ss.       7":»:r:iiiimiess  n  il  w 
:^.»::"  Tut:::  v:    :e  lih*?:   ir.  buc  slesce. 
i.r«;    r:e    ;^i    :f    v:«    tzsisc    re   mizec 
1  '.^a'^ir    -rTfs  \"1.    :c  miicii  n«varis  ^! 
LT'?    .i^c  r.i.:.r-l. 

•..:»:>\iai:^s  r*^--:  :-i-"i  'a.  ne  burarLm£. 
'-»".rc^.  T«.*se  r:u«i:::^.-r.  — "-  .  smru^c  3»it  ? 
■-*  *a  :v:  -i:  -  -  *"  :*:.!•:.  H,-se  sarci 
:*  :^^,-,■:  :  "r-  '-■*:  -"  "■-"■-  'ntiess  icilt^ic 
1  •*«:  irs  i>  >ji:  :  :-^  :-:i:»t  va  ^iiciitii.  b« 
:■;  .  ti;».  r..:-:^  ;::  .  :e  :s:ire  :r  ain» 
T.i  ■*  :»;  ri-i'.*^  .  *  **^  --rcae.  rie^  sacnul 
jinx1',  "ic-i.  :    r:i     :•=    "  -«=  reiiiK      «5  3fi 
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ig  the  appliances,  especially  the  smaller 
ley  are  easy  to  lose. 
1  fire  is  the  first  object  of  the  attack,  to 
omes  second.  Open  doors  and  windows 

0  feed  the  flames,  and  therefore  all  that 
i  to  reach  should  be  shut.  Every  effort 
de  to  reach  the  actual  seat  of  the  fire, 
us  been  found,  half  the  battle  is  won. 
xn  water  is  often  as  great  as  damage 
mce  every  drop  must  be  made  to  do 

The  stream  should  be  directed  at  the 
■t  of  the  burning  material ;  the  water 

>  more  work  as  it  falls.  In  smoke  the 
[  be  kept  close  to  the  floor.  Even  when 
5  so  dense  that  one  cannot  see  across  a 
is  frequently  sufficient  air  for  breathing 
ght  inches  from  the  floor.  A  lantern  is 
e  ;  as  long  as  the  flame  burns,  there  is 
r ;  if  it  goes  out,  the  fireman  should 
ediately.  A  wet  handkerchief  or  piece 
leld  over  the  mouth  acts  as  a  fairly 
er,  and  a  rope  tied  to  the  belt  on  en  ter- 
se the  way  to  return.     No  man,  how- 

1  be  ordered  to  a  dangerous  place  on 
Such  are  some  of  the  points  which 

an  by  way  of  instruction,  and  acted  on 
ssible  in  these  imaginary  fires. 
always  something  attractive  about  fires, 

to   boys.     Now   and  again    a    short 

be  given,  perhaps  with  lantern  slides, 
ap  in  the  winter.  The  history  and 
t  of  fire  brigades  and  fire  appliances 
e  interesting.  The  ways  in  which  fire 
riven  in  our  great  cities  are  many  and 

There  is  food  for  several  lectures  in 
ation,  training  and  equipment  of  the 
e  Brigade.  Many  lessons  can  be  derived 
of  the  great  conflagrations  of  recent 
5  brigade  will  do  their  work  no  worse 
knowledge  of  pumps  with  special  refe- 
le  mechanism  of  a  fire  engine,  and  to 
obably  apparatus  in  the  school  labora- 
help.  Demonstrations  in  knots  and 
will  give  information  useful  not  only  in 

work,  but  in  ordinary  life.  A  know- 
nbulance  work  will  be  useful  for  ail 
uch  ways  stimulus  may  be  provided  in 
months.  In  summer  competitions  and 
y  be  arranged.  Perhaps  even  a  visit  to 
station  may  be  made. 
at  dfficulty  will  be  the  absence  of 
my,  actual  experience.  Ail  one  can 
*ovide  oneself  and  one's  men  with  a 
>unt  of  theoretical  and  practical  know- 

>  all  gear  in  first-class  working  order, 
bow  fires  in  various  places  may  best 
i,  and  then  rely  on  common  sense, 
may  be  obtained  from  books,  and  hence 
h  have  been  found  useful,  are  named 
rery  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to 
ide  fires  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
in  one  thus  help  a  neighbour  and  often 
expense  and  inconvenience,  but  much 

of  even  a  small  experience.  However, 
:ual  experience  is  obtained  or  not,  a  fire 


brigade  on  the  spot  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  gua- 
rantee of  safety  to  the  school  in  general.  To  the 
firemen  themselves  there  will  accrue  some  know- 
ledge of  life-saving  and  fire-fighting  work.  This 
certainly  will  not  be  valueless,  and  it  may  at  some 
future  time  be  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Books,  etc 

"Fire  Protection."  By  Captain  Shaw.  Published  by 
Lay  ton.     5s. 

'•  Fires  and  Fire  Brigades."  By  Captain  Shaw.  Published 
by  Clowes.     2s.  6d. 

"  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Extinction."  By  Braid  wood. 
Published  by  Bell.     5s. 

"Fire  Protection  of  Mansions."  By  Merryweather.  Pub- 
lished by  Merryweather  and  Hatcher.     2s.  6d. 

"  National  Fire  Brigades'  Union  Drill  Book."  Published  by 
Stent  (Guildford),     is. 

"  Fire  Brigade  Drills."  Published  by  Shand,  Mason  and 
Co.     is. 

"  Rules  for  Volunteer  Fire  Brigades."  Published  by  Shand, 
Mason  and  Co.     is. 

"  Works  Fire  Brigades."  Published  by  Shand,  Mason  and 
Co. 

The  Publications  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  (1, 
Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall),  and  the  "  Fire-Call,"  "  Fire  and 
Water,"  and  the  "  Fireman." 

Details  of  Section  Drills. 

The  following  are  the  bases  on  which  drills  are 
arranged  for  a  section  of  three  men,  of  whom 
number  one  is  the  chief: — 

Escape  Drill. — In  running,  No.  1  is  at  the  rear  balance 
ing  the  machine,  numbers  two  and  three  on  the  near  and  on 
sides  pushing.  In  raising,  &c,  number  one  remains  at  the 
back  fly,  gives  the  order  "stop"  when  the  ladders  are  suffi- 
ciently extended,  and  directs  the  pitching  of  the  escape.  No.  2 
raises  and  stays  back-fly  on  near  side,  goes  to  raising  handle 
and  so  brings  the  escape  to  an  upright  position.  No.  3 
raises  and  stays  back-fly  on  the  off  side,  and  when  ordered 
extends  ladders  by  means  of  the  extending  handle.  The  escape 
is  then  pitched  against  the  window  or  roof,  and  the  wheels 
blocked.  Nos.  1  and  2  mount,  No.  3  remains  at  the  foot  of  the 
escape. 

Engine  Drill. — No.  1  works  at  the  rear ;  he  takes  off  the 
hydrant  cap,  screws  on  the  stand  pipe  to  which  he  couples  the 
suction  pipe.  He  then  turns  over  the  near-side  levers,  if 
not  already  done  by  No.  2,  and  stands  by  to  unlock  the  levers. 
No  2  mounts  the  engine  and  serves  hose  and  other  gear 
wanted  ;  he  then  gets  down  and  turns  over  the  levers,  if  not 
already  done,  beginning  with  the  near  side  forward  lever. 
No.  3  locks  the  fore-carriage,  takes  off  the  drag-handle,  and 
places  it  under  the  engine,  takes  out  the  suction  pipe  from 
the  off  side-pocket  and  couples  it  to  the  engine ;  he  then  turns 
over  the  offside  levers,  if  not  already  done.  All  three  men  finish 
at  the  near-side  levers,  and  take  hose  if  more  is  required.  If 
working  from  a  pond,  No.  I  takes  second  length  of  suction 
and  strainer  or  the  canvas  cistern,  if  working  from  that  instead 
of  the  standpipe.  The  turning  over  of  the  levers  is  made  inter- 
changeable, for  No.  2  may  have  much  or  little  gear  to  serve. 
No.  2  is  responsible  that  all  gear  is  properly  stowed  after  drills. 

Hose  Sections  (Indoor  Hydrants  and  Engine  with  three 
50- ft.  length  of  hose).  No.  3  takes  the  first  length  and  runs  it 
out,  grasps  the  end  of  the  second  length  as  No.  2  runs  past  him, 
makes  his  couplings  and  springs  to  attention.  No.  2  runs  oat 
the  second  length,  grasps  the  end  of  the  first  length  as  No.  I 
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runs  past  him,  makes  his  coupling  and  springs  to  attention.  No. 
I  first  of  all  couples  the  first  (*.*.,  No.  3's)  length  to  the  engine 
or  hydrant  He  then  puts  the  branch  pipe  through  his  belt, 
takes  the  third  length,  runs  it  out  and  screws  on  the  branch. 
No.  2  should  not  run  his  length  out  until  No.  3  has  uncoiled  his 
length  and  is  ready  ;  similarly  for  No.  1.  The  coils  should  be 
held  by  the  lugs,  and  allowed  to  uncoil  as  the  fireman  runs  for- 
ward ;  it  should  not  be  rolled  along  the  ground,  for  the  former 
method  is  not  only  much  quicker,  but  is  the  only  possible  one 
in  certain  circumstances,  e.g.,  in  going  upstairs. 

In  the  make  up,  in  all  the  drills  each  man  makes  up  what  he 
has  got  ready,  only  working  the  reverse  way. 

Note. — The  photographs  illustrating  this  and 
the  article  in  the  April  issue  have  been  very  kindly 
taken  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  J.  H.  Franklin. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
DERBYSHIRE.1 

THE  maxim,  "  Think  for  yourself,"  is,  in 
general,  a  very  good  one,  but  in  affairs  of 
grave  responsibility  is  frequently  dangerous ; 
and  in  nothing  is  this  so  noticeable  as  in  educa- 
tional administration,  where  "  Call  in  the  expert  " 
is  a  much  safer  rule.  The  book  before  us  is  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  County  Council 
of  Derbyshire,  for  whom  Prof.  Sadler  and  his 
colleagues  made  a  detailed  educational  survey  of 
the  county  under  their  administration.  Although, 
on  the  face  of  it,  the  report  would  seem  to  have 
interest  for  those  alone  who  are  associated  with 
education  in  Derbyshire,  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  text-book 
for  all  educational  authorities,  a  text-book  wherein 
the  theory  is  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum 
(chap,  iii.),  whereas  the  greater  portion  consists  of 
"model  solutions"  and  "  worked-out  examples" 
of  educational  problems  (chaps,  iv.-xi.).  The  esti- 
mate of  expenses  in  chap.  xii.  should  also  be  of 
great  service.  Inhabitants  of  agricultural  districts 
like  Derbyshire  are  so  accustomed  to  obtain  profits 
within  a  period  of  twelve  months  that  they  are  apt 
to  expect  the  same  results  in  matters  connected 
with  education.  The  whole  tenor  of  Prof.  Sadler's 
report  combats  this  mistaken  idea. 

The  first  noticeable  point  is  the  strong  and 
well-argued  indictment  against  the  present  Higher- 
grade  Elementary  School  Minute,  and  the  compari- 
son between  the  treatment  of  schools  of  this  kind  in 
England  and  Scotland.  As  is  pointed  out,  if  the 
Board  of  Education  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
change  this  Minute  it  would  greatly  benefit  educa- 
tion in  industrial  and  agricultural  centres,  where 
a  four  years  course,  from  12-16,  in  a  higher-grade 
school  is  a  moral  impossibility ;  whilst  a  course  at 
a  secondary  school  would  be  useless  as  well,  when 
the  future  career  of  the  pupil  is  considered.  A 
suggested  plan  for  a  higher  grade  elementary 
school  curriculum  for  three-year  courses  (ages 
12-15)  is  given  which  seems  correct  enough, 
though  some  people  will  be  surprised  to  find  no 

*  "Report  on  Secondary  and   Higher  Education  in   Derbyshire."    By 
Prof.  Michael  E.  Sadler.    192  pp.    (fiemrose.) 


mention  of  chemistry  in  the  first  two  yea 
course.  In  fact,  the  whole  trend  of 
seems  to  be  an  effort  to  prevent  the  "  si 
pendulum  "  from  going  too  far  over  on 
"  schools  of  science,"  for  fear  of  the  ret 
being  too  violent.  Thus,  whilst  ch< 
absent,  practical  physics  is  advised, 
stress  is  laid  upon  "  clear  expression  in  ti 
tongue."  Here  Prof.  Sadler  will  su 
everybody  with  him ;  though  many  will 
with  the  stress,  almost  as  great,  that  fa 
history  and  geography.  These  subject 
develop  more  especially  "a  sense  of 
national  duty."  Surely  this  is  better  i 
surely  developed  as  an  outcome  of  tt 
de  corps,  self-control  and  willingness  to  c 
for  a  common  object,"  which  are  to  spr 
organised  school-games;  these,  together  1 
fully  graded  physical  culture,  are  strong 
cated.  For  loyalty  to  one's  captain  a 
school  is  not  far  removed  from  loyalty 
employer,  king  and  country.  But  how 
culture  is  to  be  crammed  into  the  alia 
flowing  time-table  imposed  by  the  Re 
Prof.  Sadler  does  not  state.  As  for  geogc 
history,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  as 
class  of  pupil  considered,  probably  the  1 
books  would  be  (i.)  a  survey  map  of  t 
district  with  an  out-door  class ;  (ii.)  perhaf 
of  the  county  on  a  smaller  scale ;  (iii.)  Bl 
railway  guide  and  the  supplement  to  "* 
"  Almanac  " :  for  history  might  be 
with  advantage,  the  reading  of  histoi 
parts  of  these  being  written  out  from  mei 
English  composition  test,  thus  combining 
and  profit. 

The  recommendations  as  to  salaries  of  a 
on  p.  43,  is,  at  first  sight,  excellent ;  but  1 
become  of  the  junior  at  the  end  of  fc 
service  ?  An  appendix  containing  the  i 
cula  of  fifteen  public  secondary  schools  i 
shire  should  be  very  valuable. 

Altogether  a  most  opportune  book,  and 
should  be  on  the  bookshelf — or  nearer  at  b 
that — of  every  educational  authority. 


THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VERTEBI 

IT  was  the  original  intention  of  the  1 
this  bulky  volume  to  complete  his 
zoology  in  two  volumes.  He  has, 
been  well  advised  in  departing  from  tl 
and  in  relegating  the  Tunicata,  Enter* 
Echinodermata  and  Arthropoda  to  a  third 
which  is  already  in  the  press,  and  may  I 
be  expected  ere  long. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  that  , 
usual  in  similar  advanced  treatises:  a 
definition  of  each  group,  phylum  and  order 
the  respective  detailed  descriptions  of  the 


Bl 

teal 


1  *'  A  Student's  Text-book  of  Zoology."    Vol 
By  Adam  Sedgwick,    xv.  +  705  pp.    (Swan 
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1.  The  general  style  is  terse  and  succinct, 
is  almost  necessary  in  the  bare  emunera- 
le  hosts  of  facts  to  be  recorded.  Never- 
.t  intervals,  Mr.  Sedgwick  launches  out 
waters  of  biological  theory  with  bold, 
stroke.  We  note  that  on  these  occasions 
s  a  critical,  but  at  the  same  time  fre- 
wn-committal  attitude ;  the  pros  and  cons 
debatable  points  are  put  forward  with 
pnrtiality,  while  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as 
liter's  own  opinion  on  many  topics  where 
ooie  the  guidance  of  the  expert.  The 
oduced  upon  the  reader  is  eminently 
ig ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  many  a 
>rf  for  that  matter,  teacher,  being  fired 
enthusiasm  for  research  as  he  reads  some 
admirable  discussions.  We  are  a  little 
to  find  the  lampreys  and  their  congeners 
unong  the  true  fish  ;  though  whether  the 
ranch s  are,  or  are  not,  Fish,  depends  en- 
m  how  Pisces  are  defined.  It  appears  to 
satisfactory  to  place  the  Marsipobranchs 
n  the  Pisces  rather  than  to  be  obliged  to 
xcept  in  Marsipobranchs  "  repeatedly  in 

*  the  latter  class.  Mr.  Sedgwick  justifies 
on  by  appeal  to  the  character  of  the 
y  and   vascular  organs,    which   are   un- 

piscine.  Some  zoologists,  at  any  rate, 
msider  that  these  resemblances  outweigh 
ences  that  exist  between  these  animals 
a  the  restricted  sense.  But  this,  as  indeed 
ification,   is   a    subjective   matter.      The 

of  the  various  groups  is  not  uniform, 
tting,  in  view  of  both  its  structure  and  of 
>pment,  Amphioxus  receives  a  full  and 
lescription  in  which  are  incorporated  all 

recent  results  of  researches  upon  this 
g  little  animal.     In  the  other  groups  it  is 

•  as  a  whole  rather  than  any  individual 
:  is  presented,  while  the  developmental 
1a  are  dealt  with  but  shortly,  or  entirely 

ire  over  three  hundred  illustrations,  many 
Did  friends,  but  others,  to  the  best  of  our 
pearing  for  the  first  time  in  text-books, 
he  whole  volume  strikes  us  as  the  most 
5  text-book  of  zoology  in  the  English 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  every 
id  senior  student  who  has  passed  through 
intary  courses  of  zoology  and  is  capable 
ating  the  refinements  of  advanced  work. 


Is.  xiv.  -f  102  pp.  The  School  for  Scandal,  x. 
The  Otitic,  x.  -+-  70  pp.  With  introductions  by 
sse.  (Heinemann.)  6d.  each  net. — While  Sheridan 
teen  reprinted  of  late  years,  we  recall  no  edition 
and  worthy  of  attention  as  this.  The  type  is 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  was  perhaps  the  inevitable 
write  introductions  to  these  immortal  eighteenth- 
s.  At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
rk  to  more  competent  hands.  Consequently,  in 
tes  which  are  extremely  brief,  we  have  literary 
Sheridan's  work  from  the  pen  of  a  master  of  the 
lese  enhance  the  value  of  each  play  considerably. 
n  be  too  high  for  these  dainty  little  volumes. 


THE  COST  OF   BUILDING,  EQUIPMENT 
AND    MAINTENANCE  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.1 

The  Board  of  Education's  recent  Regulations  for  the  Training 
of  Pupil  Teachers  will  necessitate  the  opening  of  many  new 
secondary  schools,  both  in  London  and  in  other  large  centres  of 
population,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  which ,  make  convenient 
centres  for  country  districts. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
mistresses has,  by  desire  of  the  Association,  collected  from 
numerous  secondary  schools  statistics  as  to  the  present  cost  of 
secondary  education  for  girls.  A  pamphlet2  dealing  with  the 
salaries  of  assistant-mistresses  in  secondary  schools  has  been 
published  by  the  association;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
short  paper  dealing  with  the  cost  of  building,  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  of  different  sizes  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  how,  when  education  committees  are  employed  in 
organising  secondary  education. 

The  subject  presents  itself  in  two  main  aspects : — 

(A)  Initial  Costs. 

(B)  Yearly  Outlays. 

Under  (A)  there  would  appear : — 

(a)  Original  price  of  site. 

{6)  Price  of  building. 

{c)  Price  of  furniture  and  fittings : — 

(i)  General  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  including 
fittings  of  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories ;  desks,  tables,  chairs, 
black-boards;  shelving  and  cupboards;  gymnasium  fittings; 
furniture  for  Headmistress's  office  and  assistant-mistresses' 
rooms  and  library  ;  fire  apparatus. 

(ii)  Special  School  Furniture,  &c,  viz.  :  science,  art,  music, 
domestic  and  workshop  equipment. 

(iii)  Books  to  form  nucleus  of  library. 

Under  (B)  there  appears : — ' 

(0)  Upkeep:— 

(i)  Of  Building:— 

(a)    Painting    and    repairs,   and    depreciation  allowance. 

(These  would  vary  from  year  to  year.) 
(6)  Insurance  premium, 
(ii)  Of  Furniture  and  Apparatus : — 

{a)  Depreciation  allowance,  or  renewal  and  improvements. 
(£)  Public  Burdens  :— 

/No    general    statement  could  be   made.      This 

(1)  Kates  J  couid  always  be  settled  in  individual  cases  and 
(n)  I  axes  ^any  generaj  statement  would  only  be  misleading. 
(7)   Working  Expenses  (non-educational)  : — 

(i)    Office  salaries,  Auditor's  fee,  &c. 

(ii)  Stationery  and  postage. 

(iii)  Heating,  lighting  and  water. 

(iv)  Cleaning  materials. 

(v)    Household  wages. 

(vi)  Advertisement  (if  any). 

(5)    Working  Expenses  (educational)  : — 

(i)  Salaries  of  mistresses  (without  extra  fees)  :- 

(a)  Head. 

{b)  Assistants, 
(ii)  Examination  and  inspection, 
(iii)  Prizes  (if  any). 
Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  statement  as 


1  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Association  of  Headmistresses   on   "The 
True  Cost  of  Secondary  Education  for  Girls." 

-  Reprinted  in  The  School  World,  February,  1905. 
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regards  A  (a).  With  reference  to  A  (4),  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Secondary  Schools,  defining  the  requisite 
floor-space  per  pupil  as  18  square  feet,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
An  interesting  calculation  has  been  furnished  by  an  expert, 
showing  bow  the  approximate  cost  may  be  worked  out  theo- 
retically, given  certain  data,  and  snowing  that  in  London  the 
present  cost  per  pupil  for  the  building  alone  is  probably  rather 
over  £50.  The  calculation  for  the  total  floor-space  per  pupil 
is  made  as  follows : — 


Class-room         ...        

Hall        

Lecture  theatre,  art  room  and  laboratory     ... 

Cloak-rooms,  &c.  

Dining-room  (allowing  for  only  20  per  cent. 

of  the  pupils) 

Library 

Teachers' rooms  

Kitchen,  caretaker,  &c  

Total 
Added  for  walls  and  corridors  30  per  cent.  ... 

Gross  total  per  pupil 


Sq.  ft. 
18 
8 

7 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

45 
14 


59  »q.  ft. 


Measuring  externally  from  the  footings  to  half  way  up  the 
span  roof,  we  take  a  height  of  38  feet  for  a  two-storeyed  build- 
ing, or  ig  feet  per  storey.  This  assumes  that  the  site  affords  a 
good  foundation,  so  that  the  footings  are  not  unreasonably  deep, 
and  includes  for  each  storey  the  height  of  the  room,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floor,  a  quarter  of  the  height  of  the  roof  and  half  the 
depth  of  the  footings.  To  find  the  cubic  contents  to  be  priced 
per  foot,  take  the  total  floor-area  per  pupil  and  multiply  by  19. 
According  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  as  regards  the  height  of 
the  hall  and  the  position  of  certain  smaller  rooms  on  a  mez. 
zanine  floor,  the  estimate  can  be  modified.  If  we  deduct  one 
square  foot  per  pupil  for  the  mezzanine  rooms,  and  add  75  per 
cent,  of  the  ball  floor-space,  we  get  an  area  of  (59  —  1  +  6) 
square  feet  =  64  square  feet.  Then  the  cubic  contents  will  be 
64  x  19  cubic  feet  =  1,216  cubic  feet.  Pricing  this  at  iod. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  result  is  ^50  13s.  4<i.  per  pupil.  This  does 
not  allow  of  any  expensive  fittings  at  London  prices.  It  is 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  site  and  of  enclosing  the  playground,  but 
it  should  cover  the  heating,  lighting  and  drainage  work. 

By  making  certain  omissions,  such  as  an  allowance  for  the 
library  and  providing  less  space  for  the  science  and  art  rooms, 
the  reduction  made  would  lower  the  cost  to  about  £42  per 
pupil.  If  a  higher  standard  of  building  and  equipment  be 
adopted,  the  price  may  rise  to  over  £100  per  pupil. 

For  example,  the  estimate  for  the  buildings  for  an  important 
first-grade  school  in  London  was  recently  calculated  to  be 
between  ,£105  and  ^110  per  pupil.  Another  school-building, 
very  fully  equipped,  has  cost  about  £109  per  pupil.  We  under- 
stand that  in  some  country  districts  the  Board  of  Education's 
requirements  would  call  for  an  expenditure  of  about  £7$  per 
pupil. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  provision  on  this  ample 
scale  of  18  square  feet  in  the  class-room  is  not  necessary,  and  is 
somewhat  excessive  where  there  is  also  adequate  provision  of 
hall  and  laboratory. 

Regarding  A  (r),  information  is  not  readily  obtainable,  the 
majority  of  schools  now  in  full  working  order  having  been 
furnished  many  years  ago,  and  replenished  at  intervals.  We 
give  the  following,  as  a  rough  estimate  founded  on  facts  supplied 
by  a  recently  established  London  school : — 


1  General  school 
Special  school 

s  Science 

•Art 

Domestic    ... 


Contrasted  with  the  above, 
figures  from  a  country 
available : — 


General  school  furniture 
Special  school  furniture — 

Science       

Art 

Domestic 

Workshop 


Total 


4 


£s 


the 
l  local 


£ 


to 


The  conditions  under  which  die  furniture  for  tali 
school  was  made,  though  peculiar,  are  probably  1 
and  the  method  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  for  stank 
schools.  We  also  have  an  inclusive  estimate  from 
school  for  £4  ios.  od.  per  pupiL 

As  regards  B  (•),  Working  expenses  (edacsti 
appointment  of  a  headmistress  before  the  school  i 
occupation  will,  in  many  cases,  ensure  economy  ial 
The  presence  on  the  committee  of  an  expert  of  si 
practical  teaching  experience,  and  with  an  intimate! 
of  the  necessary  educational  and  hygienic  equip 
school,  goes  far  to  prevent  useless  expenditure. 

The  committee  assumes  that  the  conditions  re 
themselves  for  girls'  schools  prevail,  and  that  le 
only  in  the  morning,  and  that  one  teacher,  including 
is  allowed  for  every  twenty  pupils.  If  teaching  b 
given  in  the  afternoon  too,  the  same  staff  would 
necessarily  larger  classes,  or  the  staff  would  have 
creased.  Four  "  lessons  "  per  morning,  making  aa 
twenty  per  week,  are  considered  sufficient  for  etc 
seeing  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  preparatioc 
and  the  correction  of  papers.  Mr.  Fabian  Ware, 
Prussian  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,"  in  Sfta 
on  Modern  Language  Teaching,  p.  546,  states  that  ii 

"In  hardly  any  school  is  the  teacher  allowed  to 
than  twenty  lessons  a  week.  Nobody  can  accuse  th 
of  possessing  less  power  of  endurance  than  the  £1 
yet  it  is  considered  by  the  former  that  a  teacher 
languages  cannot  exceed  this  number  of  weekly  1< 
any  chance  of  success.  The  general  opinion  is  tha 
number  is  too  great ;  and  I  was  informed  that  proba 
to  the  representations  of  many  experts,  it  would  i 
future  be  reduced  to  eighteen." 

In  calculating  the  staff  needed  in  schools  of  differ 
is  assumed  that  these  considerations  are  regarded, 
importance  is  attached  to  the  individual  work  done 
the  pupils  and  examined  by  the  mistress.  Visiting 
time  is  represented  by  fractions  of  a  week,  e.g., 
giving  two  days  a  week  would  reckon  as  two-fifths  of 


1  No  allowance  made  for  pianos  for  the  music  rooms,  but  a 
for  the  hall  included. 
*  Estimating  that  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  take  tbcs*  m 
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pel: 
T-16) 


iit-16 


abering.  Staff  required. 

Headmistress  and  seven 
assistants,  plus  por- 
tions of  time  equiva- 
lent to  one  more     ... 

Headmistress  and  six 
•  assistants,  plus  por- 
tions of  time  equiva- 
lent to  one  more     ... 

Headmistress  and  ten 
assistants,  plus  por- 
tions of  time  equiva- 
lent to  two  more     ... 

Headmistress  and  fif- 
teen assistants,  plus 
portions  of  time  equi- 
valent to  one  more... 

Headmistress  and 

twenty  assistants     ... 


Cost  Cost 
per  Pupil  per  Pupil 
for  Assistant-  including 
mistresses  Head- 
only,  mistress. 

£   s.    d.  £   s.    d. 


12    o    o    15    o    o 


10  10    o    13  10    o 


9    o    o    11    o    o 

800    10    o    o 

7  10  o  950 
l  in  proportion,  at  twenty  pupils  per  full-time  teacher.- 
ig  to  the  recommendations  already  given  in  the  leaflet 
izies  of  Assistant  Mistresses,"  the  Headmistresses' 
■  would   make    ^150   the    average   salary  of    the 

tries  allotted  to  headmistresses  ought  not  to  fall 
00,  non-resident,  however  small  the  school,  with 
or  increase.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  headmistress 
I  numbering  200  pupils  should  be  £400 ;  of  a  school 
ils,  ;£6oo  ;  and  of  a  school  of  400  pupils,  ^700.  The 
esses*  Association  considers  that  it  is  for  the  benefit 
ole  teaching  profession  that  there  should  be  some 
t»  even  though  these  may  be  but  few  in  number.  It 
I  be  desired  that  these  should  be  increased,  as  they 
f  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  profession.  At  present 
9  of  non-resident  headmistresses  of  public  schools, 
waking,  range  from  £200  (with  a  very  few  of  £150) 
taoa  year  (with  a  very  few  of  about  ;£  1,000). 
ppittee  approves  of  the  growing  practice  of  creating 
p|  and  expresses  its  approval  of  the  system  of  paying 
■Mress  partly  by  capitation  fees,  because  (1)  it  is 
that  in  a  public  institution  at  least  one  official  should 
Hy  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the 
d  (2)  a  reduction  in  numbers  is  followed  by  an 
saving  to  the  school  finance. 


DUCATION  OF  PUPIL  TEACHERS 
IN  SECONDARY    SCHOOLS.1 

By  Caroline  E.  Rigg. 
•ess  of  the  Mary  Datchelor  Girls'  School,  Camberwell. 

to  consider  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  in 
ation  to  the  education  of  those  pupils  who  will  even- 
e  their   place  in    the   world  as  elementary    school 

first  of  all  look  at  the  needs  of  these  probationers 
period  before  they  enter  on  their  pupil-teachership, 
e  in  some  way  or  other  "  half-timers,"  giving  half  of 
:o  the  continuance  of  their  education  and  half  to  the 
teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  At  present  we 
probationer-scholars  for  two  years,  and  they  have 
for  the  most  part  straight  from  elementary  schools 


I  from  a  pap*r,  "  The  Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  in 
Elementary  School  Teachers,"  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
■es'  Association,  June  3,  1905. 


or  pupil  -teacher  centres,  at  from  fourteen  to  nearly  sixteen  years 
of  age.  After  a  while  we  are  to  have  them  brought  under 
secondary  school  influences  at  a  much  earlier  period — at  about 
twelve  years  of  age — and  then  the  problem  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  will  presumably  be  an  easier  one. 

What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  girls  we  are  at  present 
receiving  into  our  schools  ?  What  are  their  needs  ?  I  can  my- 
self of  course  only  speak  for  London — there  must  be  great 
differences  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Several  facts  have 
struck  me  much  about  the  London  probationers  with  whom  I 
have  been  brought  into  contact.  In  the  first  place,  they  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  earnest,  steady,  well-mannered  and 
well-conducted ;  they  usually  mean  work  and  their  moral 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  for  their  old  schools  ;  they  realise  the 
importance  of  putting  forth  effort,  they  have  an  object  in  view 
and  a  worthy  one,  and  they  work  quietly  and  steadily  towards 
it.  So  far  we  have  not  at  Camberwell  found  their  presence 
affect  at  all  injuriously  the  tone  of  our  school ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  earnestness  and  dignity  of  bearing  have  been  a  distinct 
help  to  us  with  some  of  the  more  flighty  of  our  own  girls  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  school.  Another  characteristic  very  pleasing 
in  them  is  their  affection  for  and  pride  in  the  schools  from  which 
they  have  come.  This  feeling  of  loyalty  is  one  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  cherish,  while  at  the  same  time  we  hope  to  awaken 
it  after  a  time  for  their  new  schools  also. 

But  intellectually,  these  probationer-scholars  are,  as  a  set,  far 
behind  secondary  school  girls  of  the  same  age  who  have  been 
kept  steadily  at  school  for  the  usual  number  of  years.  Their 
knowledge  of  mathematics  is  poor ;  a  good  many  of  them  have 
done  no  algebra,  a  still  larger  number  no  geometry,  and — what 
is  much  more  serious — their  arithmetic  methods  are  cumbrous 
and  mechanical,  and  they  have  not,  and  at  first  have  no  desire 
to  have,  any  real  knowledge  of  the  reasons  underlying  the 
methods  by  which  they  work.  There  are  exceptions,  e.g.>  we 
have  a  fair  number  who  are  doing  very  well  in  elementary 
algebra.  But  we  find  scarcely  any  of  them  really  good  in  arith- 
metic or  capable  of  dealing  with  a  simple  "  rider "  in 
Euclid. 

Of  English  literature  they  know  scarcely  anything,  and  their 
power  of  expressing  themselves  is  as  a  consequence  considerably 
below  what  it  should  be  at  their  age.  They  have  read  little 
and  have  not  much  taste  for  reading  what  is  really  worth  while. 
Needless  to  say  their  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  English  is 
very  limited,  and  the  want  of  power  to  think  which  shows  itself 
in  their  arithmetic  work  comes  out  here  also. 

Of  history  they  have  but  a  smattering,  and  their  interest  in 
the  subject  has  yet  to  be  aroused  ;  for  they  have  been  taught 
bare  outlines,  and  the  unclothed  skeleton  of  history  presents  no 
charms. 

As  to  foreign  languages — well,  many  of  them  will  tell  you 
they  have  "  learnt  French  "—and  a  few  of  them  have  done  some 
very  fair  work  in  the  language.  But  in  too  many  cases  one 
wishes  they  had  not  touched  it  at  all ;  it  would  usually  be  far 
better  to  start  with  girls  who  had  never  in  their  old  schools  seen 
or  heard  a  word  of  French.  Here  again,  too,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  kind  of  accent  they  have  acquired,  the  want  of  grammatical 
knowledge  and  of  power  to  express  themselves  in  their  own 
language  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  French  work.  Quite 
properly,  and  I  think  mercifully  for  us,  they  have  not  attempted 
any  other  foreign  language.  Thus,  on  starting  them  with  Latir 
or  German,  one  has  a  fair  field. 

To  the  elementary  science  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
botany,  they  take  kindly  enough — as  indeed  do  most  young 
people :  such  work  appeals  to  the  natural  desire  to  be  doing, 
to  the  practical  instinct  strong  in  most  healthy  and  active 
children.  But  here  the  difficulty  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  girl  probationers  have  previously  done  scarcely  any  prac- 
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tical  science  work.  They  have  had  good  demonstration  lessons, 
which  they  have  followed  with  interest,  and  from  which  they 
have  brought  away  some  facts  of  science  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  size  of  the  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
scarcity  of  teachers,  they  have  hardly  done  any  practical 
laboratory  work  themselves,  and  they  are,  as  a  consequence, 
bungling  and  awkward  in  their  use  of  apparatus.  Their  drawing, 
too,  is  poor.  In  this  respect  they  are  much  below  the  girls  of 
the  secondary  school,  and  unhappily  their  unskilful  and  untidy 
work  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  classes  in  which  they 
are  placed  for  laboratory  practice. 

Unfortunately  also,  this  want  of  hand  and  eye  training  mani- 
fests itself  again  in  the  studio.  Here  again  there  are  striking 
exceptions ;  some  have  been  very  well  taught,  others  quickly 
develop  taste  and  skill  in  drawing.  But  with  a  great  many  one 
has  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in  art  work. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  curriculum  of  a  good  secondary 
school  is  just  what  girls  with  these  defects  of  earlier  training 
most  of  all  need,  and  it  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  notice 
how  quickly  they  improve  when  they  have  once  given  their 
minds  to  the  new  course  and  have  learnt  how  to  tackle  their 
work.  For  at  first  they  have  to  be  taught  how  to  learn,  how  to 
read,  how  to  take  the  gist,  the  essentials,  of  a  book  or  a  passage, 
how  to  get  at  the  thought,  how  themselves  to  think.  What, 
then,  should  this  curriculum  include  if  it  is  to  serve  the  special 
needs  of  these  girls  ? 

In  the  first  place,  to  give  breadth  to  the  mind  and  to  touch 
the  emotions  to  finer  issues,  we  want  for  them  the  great 
culture-subject,  literature,  as  much  as  ever  we  can  get  of  it.  We 
need  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  encourage  a  taste  for  good 
reading.  It  is  not  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
this  part  of  our  great  task.  It  touches  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  nature,  it  refines  and  humanises,  it  trains  taste  and 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  it  widens  the  area  of  knowledge  and 
enlarges  the  outlook  upon  life,  while  it  adds  immensely  to  its 
interests  ;  it  is  the  great  means  of  cultivating  the  power  of 
expression,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  indirectly  the  means  of 
conveying  knowledge  of  all  kinds  in  the  most  interesting 
of  ways. 

In  the  second  place,  we  want  for  these  pupils  of  ours— in 
order  to  give  exactitude  as  well  as  breadth — thoroughly  good 
reasoned-out  arithmetic,  with  short,  sensible  methods  of  working 
and  a  real  grasp  of  principles,  and  along  with  it,  worked  side  by 
side  with  it,  as  far  as  may  l>e,  good  elementary  algebra.  We 
want  also  an  immediate  introduction  to  geometry,  reasoned 
geometry,  not  merely  practical  geometry  ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  hand  training  and  facility  in  using  instruments,  we  need  to 
have  the  latter  co-ordinated  with  the  former. 

In  the  third  place,  there  comes  the  question  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. Here,  again,  we  must  all  feel  that  the  kind  of  mental 
effort  requisite  to  make  a  foreign  idiom  one's  own,  so  that  our 
minds  can  be  really  touched  by  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  or  was  native,  affords  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual training. 

Fourthly,  the  practical  training  in  the  habit  of  inquiry  and 
research,  which  the  work  of  the  science  laboratory  affords  as 
nothing  else  can,  is  a  training  which  we  have  special  facilities  for 
giving  under  the  highly  trained  science  teachers  who  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  be  at  our  disposal,  while  it  is  also  one 
which,  perhaps  because  of  some  inherent  bent  in  these  girls, 
many  of  whom  are  the  daughters  of  artisans,  is  better  suited  to 
call  forth  the  powers  of  some  than  literary  studies  are. 

Fifthly,  we  must  also  give  them  artistic  training ;  training  of 
hand  and  eye  and  the  sense  of  beauty  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
While  many  of  the  elementary  schools  for  boys  have  done  this 
in  the  past,  somehow  or  other  those  for  girls  have  too  often 
found  the  task  too  great  for  them.  We  can  do  it,  not  only  in  our 
studios  and  drawing-classes,  but  in  the  science  laboratory  and 


especially  in  the  botany  classes,  and  we  shall  do  w< 
inventive  as  we  can  in  discovering  ways  of  requiri 
this  kind  in  as  many  directions  and  in  connection  wi 
subjects  as  possible. 

It  is  in  these  five  directions  especially,  in  oar 
literature  and  history  and  the  stimulus  we  can  give 
for  good  reading,  in  our  mathematical  work,  our  te 
foreign  language,  our  teaching  of  science  through 
practice  in  the  laboratory,  and  our  possibilities  of  dev 
artistic  faculty,  that  our  power  for  good  lies  in  regt 
girls ;  and,  fortunately,  our  power  fits  in  with  tl 
needs  of  the  girl  who  is  to  be  an  elementary  scbo 
whether  she  come  originally  from  an  elementary 
secondary  school. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  perhaps  certain  di 
which  we  need  to  add  to  our  resources,  if  we  are  to  i 
right  by  those  who  are  to  become  the  teachers  of  the  ( 
masses  of  our  people.  Geography,  needlework  and 
ing  are  essentials  in  any  course  laid  down  for  girls  wb 
this  kind  of  work  ;  and  somewhere  or  other,  probtb 
the  end  of  a  girl's  time  in  the  school,  there  ought  tol 
of  sensible  practical  lessons  in  hygiene. 

Geography  has  frequently  in  secondary  schools  h 
neglected.  Taught,  as  it  has  so  often  been  taught  i 
as  a  mere  mass  of  incoherent  facts,  it  has  deservedl] 
of  repute  with  many  thoughtful  teachers.  On  the  < 
those  who  feel  how  great  a  subject  it  really  is,  ho 
treated,  it  is  found  to  embrace  within  its  arms  ma 
have  often  come  to  feel  that  it  is  too  vast  to  deal  wit! 
since  to  do  it  properly  in  a  school  course  seems  imp 
best  to  leave  it  alone.  That  is  an  objection  whic 
urged  against  other  subjects  also,  and  just  because  i 
so  much  else  and  can  be  made  so  much  of  a  ihu 
mind-training  subject,  geography  is  one  of  the  mc 
these  girls  to  study,  and  for  them  afterwards  to  be  ab 
in  a  right  way  to  the  children  who  will  come  under  1 

Needlework,  again,  surely  all  these  intending  tea 
so-called  "working"  and  small  shop-keeping  cli 
learn,  and  learn  thoroughly  ;  learn  not  only  to  cut  o 
all  such  simple  articles  as  working  women  will  nci 
selves  and  their  children,  yes,  and  men's  shirts  tc 
also  all  kinds  of  mending,  and  learn,  too,  to  knit ; 
teaching  of  all  this  we  want  experts,  as  I  think  w 
experts  for  geography  teaching.  In  both  these 
elementary  schools  have  already  laid  for  us,  as  a 
fairly  good  basis,  and  upon  their  satisfactory  founds 
us  to  put  the  superstructure. 

As  regards  class-singing  the  material  afforded  b 
from  the  elementary  schools  is  really  excellent  mat 
upon.  They  already  sing  easily  and  naturally,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music.  Ii 
with  singing,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  serious 
to  attend  to  the  matter  of  both  accent  and  voic< 
There  is  nothing  so  vile,  for  example,  as  the  coc 
nothing  so  irritating  as  mumbling  and  indistinct 
nothing  so  fatal  to  one  who  is  to  teach  as  a  wror 
voice-organs.  It  really  seems  as  though  a  teach 
roughly  understands  the  principles  of  phonetics  ar 
use  of  the  voice  were  a  necessity  in  schools  ir 
considerable  number  of  the  pupils  intend  to  take  u 
ing  profession. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  course  of  study  which  sh< 
thorough  work  in  English,  afford  as  wide  an  ; 
as  possible  with  our  literature,  and  should  in< 
work  in  really  good  arithmetic  and  elementary  i 
in  geography  and  history,  in  at  least  one  and  pro 
the  experimental  sciences  approached  practically  an 
in   drawing,    needlework,    class-singing,    phonetics 
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and  should  also  include  one  modern  foreign 
esomably  French,  because  it  is  our  habit  to  teach 
igh  our  schools,  and  because  in  a  good  many  cases 
cholars,  whether  drawn  from  elementary  or  secon- 
will  already  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  that 
ove  they  become  probationers, 
ion,  of  course,  arises  whether  Latin  or  a  second 
ip  language,  German,  should  be  taken  up  by  these 
iWth  these.  The  large  majority  of  them  could  quite 
>ttd  carry  to  a  very  useful  point  the  study  of  Latin, 
fW  a  pity  not  to  let  them  do  so.  They  would  gel 
■tal  training  out  of  it  that  they  can  never  get  out 
li  even  if  they  had  no  more  than  two  years'  work  at 
ledge  they  would  acquire  would  be  considerable, 
mM  start  it  with  us  and  would  have  no  indifferent 
nd  them  to  hinder  them  in  their  work,  and  that 
ould  prove  of  the  greatest  help  to  them  in  under- 
b  English  and  French.  Hence,  I  should  like  to 
f  these  girls  Latin.  Moreover,  as  we  get  the  pro- 
hrs,  or  those  who  will  become  such,  earlier  into 
nd  as  our  own  girls  are  induced  to  join  their  ranks, 
me  to  be  more  and  more  of  them  perfectly  well 
od  work  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  French.  Not  only 
1  also  be  a  few  who  might  even  with  advantage,  in 
:  up  German,  while  there  will  be  others  who  might 
rman  for  Latin  or  French,  more  especially  those 
s  towards  science.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will 
ood  many,  and  at  first  rbat  number  will  be  greater 
1,  who  will  do  well  to  attempt  no  more  than  one 
age  and  for  whom  there  are  other  matters  better 
ttention,  especially  as  many  of  them  will  work  in 
fants. 

rriculum  as  has  been  under  our  consideration  is 
Je  powers  of  the  secondary  school  to  provide  and 
pork  with,  even  in  the  limited  period  of  three  or 
the  case  of  these  thoughtful,  earnest  girls  who  have 
>rk  in  view,  and  thus  have  a  strong  incentive  to 
rt. 

uestion,  however,  lies  before  us.  What  is  to 
te  girls  at  the  end  of  their  probationership  ?  Are 
e  our  secondary  schools  to  go  to  pupil-teacher 
•  schools  which  until  recently  were  pupil-teacher 
have  become  secondary  schools  with  a  largely 
ig  pupil-teacher  element  ?  I  think  we  should 
that.  The  desirable  thing  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
100I  which  has  these  girls  when  probationers  should 
\  till  they  pass  into  the  training  college  for  teachers, 
e  for  the  girls  themselves,  it  is  desirable  also  for 
3r  many  of  these  girls  will  in  the  end  prove  very 
md  it  would  be  grievous  to  lose  them  at  from  six- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is,  then,  to  be  hoped  that  we 
to  devise  some  organisation  by  which  to  retain 
our  schools  after  their  probationership  is  out ;  that 
become  "half-timers." 

lty  in  the  way  of  so  organising  our  schools  as  to 
girls  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the  two  years  of 
(hip  they  must  teach  half  their  time  and  be  going 
education  half  their  time.  The  usual  plan  is  the 
-time  "  system,  half  the  day  learning  in  the  secon- 
the  other  half  teaching  in  the  elementary  school, 
ich  has  been  suggested,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
le  regulations  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  is, 
sly  to  be  accepted  by  the  Education  Committee  of 
County  Council,  though  with  some  reluctance. 
after  one  term  of  "trying  the  'prentice  hand  "  at 
d  elementary  school  the  girl  should  come  back  to 
school  for  three  consecutive  terms,  complete  her 
ke  some  examination  qualifying  for  admission  into 


a  Government  training  college  for  elementary  teachers,  and 
then  spend  her  last  two  terms  of  all  in  teaching  again  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  plan  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school,  the  more  objec- 
tionable ;  but  it  is  clear  that  one  or  other  must  be  accepted. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  question  that  must  come  under 
consideration,  and  that  is,  which  will,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best 
examination  to  prepare  these  girls  for,  in  view  of  their  obtaining 
admission  into  a  training  college  at  the  end  of  their  period  of 
pupil-teachership  ?  And  here  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
it  will  be  a  grievous  mistake  if  we  hold  up  a  B.A.  or  B.Sc. 
degree  before  any  considerable  number  of  these  girls  as  (even- 
tually) the  ideal  thing  to  aim  at.  For  them  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  ideal  thing.  It  is  not  the  inevitable  specialisation  of  a 
degree  course  that  is  likely  best  to  fit  the  elementary  school 
teacher  for  her  work— she  needs  something  wider,  more  general, 
more  all-round.  The  degree  work  is  for  the  few,  who  perhaps 
will  be  able  to  find  places  as  lecturers  in  training  colleges,  heads 
of  pupil -teacher  schools  and  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  or 
to  take  up  secondary  work  after  a  time.  It  is  not  for  the  rank 
and  file,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  send  girls  into  the  ele- 
mentary training  college  with  the  idea  that  if  they  are  not  there 
prepared  for  a  degree  they  are  being  badly  used.  Yet  I  would 
like  to  give  as  many  as  possible  the  chance  of  taking  the  first 
step  towards  a  degree,  in  case  they  have  ability  and  opportunity 
to  follow  it  up. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  allow  plenty  of 
latitude  in  the  examinations  which  they  recognise  as  admitting 
to  a  training  college  for  a  two  years*  course  of  training.  On 
the  whole,  what  seems  desirable  for  the  best  of  these  girls 
is  the  London  Matriculation  Examination,  or  (better  still,  in 
my  opinion)  the  School  Leaving  Certificate  examination,  which 
can  easily  be  made  a  much  more  satisfactory  test  of  good 
all-round  work  than  the  ordinary  matriculation.  This  exami- 
nation the  best  of  the  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  able  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years'  work  in  the  secondary 
school.  Girls  who  have  had  ail  their  education  in  the  secondary 
school,  our  own  girls  who  become  pupil- teachers,  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  take  it  in  a  good  many  cases  at  the  end 
of  the  probationary  years  and  begin  to  work  towards  Intermediate 
Arts  or  Intermediate  Science  during  their  pupil-teacher  period  ; 
but  it  is  no  use  disguising  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  while  the  present  system  of  probationer  scholar 
continues,  the  large  majority  of  the  girls  will  not  reach  matricu- 
lation standard  by  the  end  of  their  third  year  ;  for  many  of  them 
are  very  backward  on  entering  and  have  to  start  work  a  long 
way  down  the  school.  Also  there  will  be  not  a  few  who  will 
seem  sufficiently  promising  to  justify  our  sending  them  in  for  the 
matriculation  examination,  but  who  will  fail  in  mathematics  or 
on  their  language  papers.  What  is  to  become  of  these  ?  There 
will  not  be  time  to  prepare  them  for  a  second  examination. 
Are  they  to  lose  their  chance  of  admission  to  a  college,  while 
other  girls,  not  so  capable  or  so  forward  as  they,  pass  into  a 
college,  because  they  have  been  successful  in  some  humbler 
venture  ? 

Is  it  at  all  possible  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  has 
been  the  higher  course  of  study  and  the  candidate  has  been 
successful  in  all  but  one  subject,  to  get  the  University  to  grant 
and  the  Board  of  Education  to  accept  for  admission  into  a 
training  college,  a  certificate  stating  the  course  of  study  followed 
and  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  has  been  successful  in 
examination  ?  Might  not  such  a  candidate  be  allowed  to  offer 
(say)  two  subjects  showing  ability  of  a  different  order,  *.£., 
singing  and  needlework,  or  needlework  and  drawing,  or  drawing 
and  singing,  in  which  she  might  be  examined  by  the  University 
a  few  months  after  the  matriculation  examination  had  been  held, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  one  subject  in  which  she  had  failed  in 
the  matriculation  examination  ? 
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It  seems  as  though,  for  girls  who  have  no  chance  of  matricu- 
lating at  the  close  of  their  course  in  such  secondary  schools  as 
organise  pupil- teacher  classes,  the  King's  Scholarship  is  about  as 
good  an  examination  as  these  girls  could  take.  The  preparation 
lor  it  can  be  made  as  good  as  one  likes,  the  subjects  are  such  as 
the  girls  will  need  to  be  well-grounded  in,  if  they  are  to  do  good, 
useful  work  afterwards  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
There  n  no  danger  of  over-specialisation  in  a  lew  subjects. 
Finally,  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  bring  even  the  poorest  of 
the  girls  who  come  to  us  up  to  the  level  of  getting  at  least 
a  second  class  in  this  examination,  and  most  of  them  would  get 
a  first  class.  This  examination  covers  the  ground  of  such  a 
course  of  study  as  most  secondary  schaols  follow  with  what  we 
may  perhaps  call  the  B  sections  of  their  forms,  and  it  makes  it 
possible  for  a  girl  who  has  been  doing  probably  very  satisfactory 
work  in  most  of  her  subjects,  and  will  make  a  good  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school,  but  who  has  an  insuperable  difficulty  with 
either  mathematics  or  her  foreign  language,  to  win  her  admis- 
sion into  a  training  college  and  go  forward  in  her  career.  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  King's  Scholarship  work  is,  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  country,  preferred  to  any  other  course, 
except  that  for  the  London  Matriculation  or  School  Leaving 
Certificate. 


HISTORY   AND   CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Municipal  politics  in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
always  interesting,  because  they  afford  an  example  of  the 
working  of  democracy  under  a  system  of  party  government 
and  under  peculiar  conditions,  chief  among  which  is  a  constant 
immigration  of  foreigners.  New  York  is  the  city  of  which  we 
bear  most  in  this  respect,  and  next,  perhaps,  comes  Chicago, 
that  "mushroom"  growth  of  railways  and  pork.  But  other 
cities,  too,  have  their  conflicts,  and  the  latest  news  of  special 
importance  comes  from  Philadelphia.  What  would  William 
Penn  and  his  fellow- Friends  have  thought  of  their  city  of 
44  brotherly  love "  could  they  know  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  citizens  of  that  metropolis  to  rise  in  indignation 
against  wholesale  jobbery  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs? 
As  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  average 
citizen  left  politics,  because  they  were  too  "dirty,"  to  the 
ignorant  and  the  intriguing,  municipal  government  deteriorates, 
but  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  voters  act,  the  rottenness  disappears 
at  once.  That  was  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution  with  its 
"terror":  that  is  the  source  of  our  hope  for  universal 
suffrage. 

The  occasion  of  the  "  scene  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday,  May  23rd,  was  the  speech  of  Sir  II.  Campbell - 
Bannerman,  calling  attention  to  "  the  statement  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  question  of  colonial  preference  might 
be  submitted  to  a  conference  in  1906,  before  the  country  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  thereon.'*  How 
does  this  country  express  its  opinion  on  any  subject?  We  ask 
this  question  because  the  Liberal  programme,  as  expressed  by 
Sir  Henry  only  three  days  before  the  above  speech  includes 
several  matters  besides  <(  colonial  preference."  The  education 
question,  the  "  liquor"  traffic,  economy,  rating,  depopulation 
of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  combination  laws,  electoral 
machinery,  and  "  many  others  of  equal  importance,"  are  all  to 
be  settled  by  a  single  vote  given  by  each  citizen  in  favour  of 
A  or  B,  candidates  for  his  district.  Who  will  know,  even  after 
the  next  general  election,  what  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  on 
the  question  of  " colonial  preference"?  In  Switzerland,  they 
have  the  "  referendum,"  which  settles  such  questions  by  a  vote 


ad  hoc,  but  then  in  Switzerland  they  have  no  pa 
and  public  questions  are  not  swamped  by  the  gnat 


The  papers  report  a  "Gar-reaching  achtir  for 
wireless  telegraphy  system"  in  the  Snath  Pacifi 
considered  by  the  Australian  authorities.  It  is  at 
notice  that  the  Post  Office  and  the  Naval  Den 
equally  concerned  in  the  matter.  He 
the  history  of  the  last  century ! 
all  kinds  have  worked  to  connect  the  world  toj 
develop  its  resources  for  the  material  wetaare  of  maal 
"war"  has  never  been  far  behind  in  am*  ring  than 
and  using  them  for  "defence"  so-called.  Somen' 
appropriated  the  "commodities"  thus  created;  si 
has  hindered  their  development  in  the  name  of  a 
jealousy.  Railways  were  to  have  been  a  gun 
agency,  but  they  are  made  foe  "strategical'*  at 
hindered  for  fear  of  use  in  invasion.  The  fl 
Valley"  and  "Straits  of  Dover*9  are  examples  of 
And  now  wireless  telegraphy,  with  its  economy  of  m 
be  used  both  by  the  Post  Office  and  by  the  Navy.  Se 
obviously  bringing  the  millennium. 

Events  have  marched  rapidly  in  the  Scandinavia 
Free-trading  Norway  has  cut  herself  adrift  aha] 
protectionist  Sweden,  and  has  dissolved  the  "■ 
union  of  18 14-5.  We  in  this  country  are  remn 
Stuart  period  of  our  history,  with  its  various  exi 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  While 
reigned  there  was  but  a  personal  union  between  d 
of  James  I.'s  endeavours  to  unite  the  kingdoms,  ai 
unite  the  churches.  Cromwell  effected  a  full  hi 
but  his  rule  was  but  momentary,  and  when  in  I 
commercial  and  other  matters  threatened  to  bri 
similar  separation  to  that  which  has  just  happen* 
side  of  the  North  Sea,  the  union  was  saved  by  Eaj 
way  on  the  commercial  and  religious  question 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ceased.  G 
became.  Americans  will  think  of  their  civil  war  t 
of  secession.  Austria- Hungary  will  take  the  S 
events  as  a  deeply  interesting  object-lesson.  Ark 
will  all  who  in  many  countries  are  interested  in  th 
reconciliation  between  peoples  of  diverse  race, 
commercial  views,  who  yet  are  bound  together 
44  Give  any  two  instances." 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  He 
in  June,  Miss  Gadesden,  the  president,  proposed 
event  of  the  proposed  new  college  for  secondary  te 
established,  a  contribution  of  £25  a  year  for  rive 
capitation  fee  of  5s.  for  each  ordinary  member  of 
tion,  should  be  subscribed.  The  resolution  was  cs 
mously.  On  the  question  of  co-education  the  folic 
tions  were  adopted  :  That,  while  accepting  the  p 
co-education  in  schools  has  advantages  in  the  case 
under  the  age  often,  and  realising  that  in  small  coi 
and  in  other  circumstances  of  special  difficulty, 
may  be  the  best  solution  available,  the  conference  c 
after  the  age  often  it  is  in  general  undesirable  unde 
conditions  in  this  country  for  the  following  and  ot 
(i.)  That  the  head  of  a  co-educational  school  for  ] 
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d  is  usually  a  man,  while  the  health  and  character 
the  care  and  control  of  a  woman  with  complete 
d  responsibility,  (ii.)  That  the  curriculum  adopted 
ireen  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  especially,  is 
e  the  best  for  girls,  in  consideration  more  particu- 
bealth  and  development  at  that  age.  Resolutions 
oried  unanimously  as  follows: — £105  to  £120  to 
Mi  initial  salary  (non* resident)  for  a  fully  qualified 
tat,  rising  to  £150;  the  provision  in  every 
■0ol  for  salaries  on  a  higher  scale  between  .£180 
■ad  occasionally  tising  to  £300 ;  the  minimum 
f  of  a  headmistress  to  be  £300 ;  the  general  range 
Mats'  salaries  to  be  between  £350  and  £700,  with 
1  of  the  present  system,  by  which  there  are  in 
prizes  of  substantially  higher  value." 

solas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  Columbia 
lew  York,  and  well  known  to  all  British  students 

as  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  of 
rod    a    luminous   writer   on    numerous    branches 

will  visit  London  shortly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
K>ld  a  reception  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on 
rhich  representatives  of  every  form  of  educational 
been  invited  to  meet  Prof.  Butler.  On  July  5th 
will  be  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Great 
n  Lord  Londonderry  will  preside,  and  most  of  our 
eaders  are  expected  to  be  present. 

beginning  of  the  year  a  conference,  called  together 
don  Branch  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
isters,  has  been  considering  the  question  of  the 
,  of  teachers  in  London  secondary  schools.  In 
representatives  from  the  above  branch  of  the 
he  conference  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the 

of  University  Women  Teachers,  Assistant 
Lssociation,  the  Teachers'  Guild  (Central  Guild), 
deration  of  London  Teachers.  The  following 
ave  been  passed,  among  others:—  (1)  suggesting 
■alary  of  £150  a  year,  rising  to  £300  a  year  in  the 
;  and  £120,  rising  to  £200  in  the  case  of  women, 
registered  in  Column  B,  and  (2)  welcoming  the 
ached  by  the  London  County  Council  to  the  pay- 
nts  to  secondary  schools,  that  the  improvement  of 

as  are  below  the  normal  scale  shall  be  made  the 
pon  the  maintenance  grant.  A  considerable  body 
lustrating  the  condition  of  remuneration  in  London 
hools  has  been  collected,  and  much  evidence  has 
>tained  which  tends  to  show  that  the  supply  of 
nen  and  women  entering  the  teaching  profession 
g.  The  deliberations  of  the  conference  culminated 
ion,  which  was  received  by  the  Teaching  Staff 
:ee  of  the  London  County  Council  on  Thursday, 
The  deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bridge, 
the  Conference,  representing  the  Assistant  Masters' 
uid  the  Teachers'  Guild,  Miss  Macklin,  of  the 
stresses'  Association  and  Association  of  University 
:hers,  and  Mr.  P.  Abbott,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
<n  of  London  Teachers.  The  deputation  presented 
tistics  and  also  a  diagram  showing  the  difference 
cts  of  secondary  teachers  and  those  in  pupil-teacher 
lighter  elementary  schools,  and  said  that  their  desire 
r  Education  Committee  should  define  the  normal 
conference  has  not  yet  been  dissolved,  and  is  at 
fed  in  collecting  further  statistics  with  respect  to 
ies,  both  of  men  and  women  assistant  teachers. 
Hon  respecting  the  same  would  be  very  gladly 
he  secretary  to  the  conference,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hale, 
n  Polytechnic,  Manresa  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


The  Association  of  Education  Committees  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  June  1st  and  2nd,  when  the  first  annual  report  was 
presented.  One  hundred  and  sixty  committees  are  represented 
on  the  association.  Whilst  nearly  all  the  large  towns  elect 
representatives,  the  report  states,  with  regret,  that  hitherto  the 
counties  have  not  seen  their  way  to  join  the  association. 
The  report  sets  out  in  detail  the  work  upon  which  the 
association  engaged  during  its  first  year,  and  a  perusal  thereof 
affords  more  than  sufficient  justification  for  its  inception.  As 
Mr.  George  White,  M.P.,  said,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  a  decided  impression  has  been  made  on  the  Board  of 
Education,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  circular  relating  to 
secondary  schools,  the  fees  of  secondary  schools,  and  the 
limitation  of  scholarships. 

The  president,  Mr.  J.  Tudor  Walters,  in  his  address  on  the 
aims  of  the  organization,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  need  of  a 
national  scheme  of  secondary  education.  As  illustrating  the 
great  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  the  people  here  and  in 
the  United  States  on  secondary  education,  he  related  the 
following  experiences  of  a  Yorkshire  educationist  on  a  visit  to 
the  latter  country.  A  washerwoman  earning  five  dollars  a 
week  was  asked  how  it  was  that  she  could  afford  to  send  her 
daughter  to  a  high  school  until  she  was  eighteen.  "  I  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  it,"  was  the  reply. 

A  resolution  was  moved  proposing  that  all  children  under 
the  age  of  five  years  should  be  excluded  fiom  attendance  at 
public  elementary  schools.  The  supporters  argued  that  con- 
finement in  the  schoolroom  was  mentally  and  physically 
detrimental  to  children  under  five,  that  their  attendance  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  spreading  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
that  their  frequent  absences  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  grant 
for  average  attendance.  Other  speakers  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
physical  or  mental  strain,  drew  attention  to  the  high  state  of 
hygienic  efficiency  of  modern  day-schools,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Board  of  Education  would  insist  upon  the  children  being 
provided  for  in  some  way.  Ultimately  the  resolution  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

On  May  26th,  Lord  Londonderry  opened  the  new  buildings 
of  the  City  of  London  College.  The  old  buildings  were  erected 
and  fitted  out,  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  about  £16,000.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Governors,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  stated  that  in 
order  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  largely  increased  number 
of  students— last  year  there  were  2,214  on  the  books— and 
to  provide  a  thorough  course  of  commercial  instruction,  they  had 
resolved  to  add  twenty  more  class-rooms.  In  their  efforts  they 
had  been  materially  assisted  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whose  educational  activities  were  now  being  conducted 
through  the  college.  The  alterations  necessitated  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  £30,000,  of  which  all  but  £5,000  had  been  raised. 
In  his  speech  Lord  Londonderry  made  the  gratifying  announce- 
ment that  the  Board  of  Education  has  at  length  decided  to 
make  grants  for  advanced  work  in  organised  courses  of 
commercial  instruction — "  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  awarded 
in  respect  of  separate  classes  in  individual  subjects."  The  good 
work  done  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
direction  of  commercial  instruction  was  emphasised  by  Sir 
Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  the  day  before,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  nowadays  to  dispense 
with  the  alien  city  clerk. 

Thk  London  County  Council  has  granted  the  request  of  the 
Robert  Browning  Settlement  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  Sandford 
Row  Council  School,  Walworth,  as  a  holiday  school  from  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  holidays  until  August  1 8th. 
These    holiday   schools,    particulars   of  which   have  appeared 
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from  time  to  time  in  Thr  School  World,  have  proved 
an  attractive  feature  to  children  who  would  otherwise 
"recreate"  themselves  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
metropolis.  Vacation  schools  are  much  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere.  In  the  summer  of  1903 
nearly  every  city  there  of  100,000  inhabitants  had  vacation 
schools;  New  Orleans  was  the  last  large  city  to  join  the 
movement.  The  indications  all  point  to  the  spread  of  the 
system  in  the  States,  where  not  so  much  provision  is  made 
for  the  children  in  the  matter  of  recreation  grounds,  parks, 
etc.,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  country,  for  instance. 

During  the  second  week  in  June  the  second  congress  for  the 
promotion  of  school  hygiene  and  pedagogic  physiology  was  held 
at  the  Ecoie  de  Mededne,  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  E. 
Lavtsse,  of  the  French  Academy.  Two  papers  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  family  in  matters  of  hygiene  were  read  by  M. 
Chabot,  of  Lyon,  and  M.  Bourgrat,  of  the  Lycee  Ampere. 
After  they  had  been  discussed  the  congress  passed  the  following 
resolutions :  (i.)  The  education  of  the  family  in  school  hygiene 
is  indispensable,  for  hygienic  conditions  cannot  be  maintained 
with  the  pupil  or  in  the  school  unless  the  collaboration  of  the 
mmily  is  secured,  (ii.)  The  organisation  of  remedial  measures  is 
thwarted  by  (a)  the  lack  of  time  or  funds,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
inertia,  and  slovenliness  of  the  home ;  (6)  the  insufficiency  of  our 
knowledge  of  school  hygiene  ;  (c)  the  want  of  organised  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  family,  (iii.)  The  limited  and  tenta- 
tive experience  which  has  been  gained  in  France  and  abroad 
appears  to  show  that  the  following  means  of  attacking  the 
difficulties  are  most  suitable :  (a)  general  propaganda ;  (i>)  in- 
dividual action  as  regards  everyday  matters ;  (c)  the  formation 
of  societies  and  the  reunion  of  parents,  doctors,  and  teachers  ; 
(d)  organised  official  co-operation  between  school  and  home, 
(iv.)  The  programme  of  instruction  should  be  limited,  in  the  first 
case,  to  the  simplest  and  most  essential  principles. 

S  pilar  inc.  at  the  annual  prize-giving  and  jubilee  celebra- 
tion of  St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury drew  attention  to  the  increasing  expenses  of  education,  due, 
in  a  large  measure,  it  was  suggested,  to  the  pressing  demands 
of  scientific  teaching.  When  he  was  a  boy  at  school  there  was 
scarcely  anything  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  education 
except  a  room,  a  book,  a  man,  and  sometimes  a  stick.  For  the 
purposes  of  some  scientific  studies  nowadays  the  apparatus  is 
apparently  quite  extraordinary.  The  Dean  hopes  that  in  the 
development  of  that  school  those  healthy  Spartan  habits  in 
which  boys  were  originally  trained  will  not  be  forgotten.  He 
believes  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  schools  nowadays 
to  encourage  luxury  among  the  boys.  When  he  rowed  in  his 
college  boat  at  Oxford,  when  he  came  up  to  his  barge  he  was 
quite  content  to  wash  himself  with  cold  water,  but  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  require  hot  water  laid  on  in  their 
barges.  The  thing  has  come  to  a  head,  he  continued,  when  in  a 
great  public  school  the  governors  actually  find  it  necessary  to 
provide  the  poor  little  boys  with  shower  baths  when  they  come 
in  from  football. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils'  Association  on  June  6,  it  was  resolved,  with  a 
view  to  some  general  organised  system  for  the  training  of 
teachers  being  established,  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  further  inquiry 
before  any  largely  increased  expenditure  is  incurred  in  provid- 
ing further  training  colleges.  A  somewhat  similar  resolution 
was  passed,  three  days  later,  at  the  conference  of  diocesan 
secretaries  and  inspectors,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Society. 


The  summer  coarse  of  the  Educational  Haadw 
tion  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  Municipal  School,! 
from  July  31  to  August  ad.  The  work  will  facta* 
Sloyd,  woodcarving  and  design,  repoosse*  and  k 
cardboard  working,  day  modelling,  free-arm  da 
apparatus  making,  and  other  subjects.  The  coarse  1 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Tipping,  the  snperinteodei 
and  educational  handwork  to  the  Bradford  Edncanoi 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W. 
13,  Springwood  Avenue,  Bradford. 

Last  year  the  French  Ministry  of  Pabfic 
initiated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Educatfa 
whereby  a  number  of  young  teachers  (men  and  m 
appointed  temporary  "assistants"  for  one  year 
Lycecs  and  colleges.  The  scheme  will  continue  i 
this  year,  and  the  French  Ministry  will  shortly  prea 
fresh  appointments.  The  main  duty  of  the  "ess** 
to  conduct  conversation  classes  for  about  two  hosts 
will  not  receive  a  salary,  bat  he  will  be  lodged  aw 
the  institution  to  which  he  is  attached.  GandsJs 
posts  should  preferably  be  graduates  of  some  Brim 
and  should  forward  their  application,  containing  | 
their  course  of  study  and  qualifications,  to  the 
Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Board  of  Educabos 
Stephen's  House,  S.W.,  enclosing  testimonials 
and  a  medical  certificate  of  health.  It  will  he  1 
each  candidate  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
at  his  office.  All  applications  most  be  received 
July  8th. 

The  programme  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  ■ 
Extension  students,  to  be  held  at  Oxford  in  Auj 
been  issued.  The  general  scheme  of  lectures  has  I 
to  illustrate  the  history,  literature,  fine  art  and  a 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformats 
will  also  be  special  sections  devoted  to  natural  sow 
economics,  as  well  as  classes  in  the  theory  ant 
teaching.  Classes  in  the  English  language,  desigi 
for  foreigners,  will  also  be  held.  The  meeting 
August  4th,  and  will  close  on  August  28th,  and  w 
into  two  parts  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  a 
whole  time.  The  inaugural  meeting  is  to  be  he 
presidency  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univc 
address  is  to  be  given  by  Prof.  James  Stuart,  of  G 
pioneer  of  university  extension.  Among  the  lee 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  Warden  of  Keble, 
of  Corpus,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Earl  of  Lyttot 
Wyndham,  M.P.,  and  many  others.  In  the  secti 
pedagogy,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  Ilerr  Max  ' 
master  of  the  Musterscbule,  Frankfurt,  will  give  ; 
on  reform  in  the  method  of  teaching  foreign  Ian] 
particulars  of  the  meeting  can  be  obtained  from  tb 
the  University  Extension  Delegacy  at  Oxford. 

The  report  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Cou 
states  that  the  accounts  for  the  year  show  a  net  p 
£2, 300,  and  estimates  that  by  March  31st,  ioof 
will  be  increased  by  ^500.  If  the  original  int 
Board  to  print  the  register  had  been  carried  oui 
received  in  fees  would  have  been  more  than  swa 
the  cost.  With  regard  to  applicants  who  offe 
evidence  of  ability  to  teach,  it  has  been  decided  to 
assessors  appointed  by  the  teacher-examining  boc 
Appendix  C  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Regal 
include,  among  others,  the  Universities  of  Oxford. 
London,  Victoria,  Durham,  Birmingham,  Edinbuq 
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Hiblin,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Most  of 
have  undertaken  to  report  on  applicants  referred  to 
i  the  exception  of  requiring  the  examination  to 
th  a  written  and  a  practical  test,  the  council  has 
ingements,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  dis- 
e  examining  bodies.  A  difficulty  arose  during  the 
egard  to  the  admissibility  of  certain  sections  of 
*ely,  those  at  Universities,  training  colleges,  and 
Mb.  The  council  finally  decided  that  the  following 
ii  be  held  eligible: — Teachers  in  schools  other 
Mary,  whether  such  schools  be  recognised  or  not, 
Utors  whose  teaching  has  been  other  than  elemen- 
Ifaat  the  following  should  be  held  not  eligible: 
ectnrers  in  Universities  and  colleges  of  univeisity 
gad  lecturers  in  training  colleges,  and  teachers  in 
ools.      The    council     has    asked     the    Board    of 

0  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  for  the 
rf  French  and  German  schools  of  assured  repata- 
riew  to  employment  in  such  schools  being  accepted 
iry  experience. 

»re  8,321  teachers'  names  in  Column  B  of  the  regis- 

1  31st,  1905,  as  against  5,510  on  the  same  day  last 
osiderable  number  of  these  have  been  registered 
filiation  which  allowed  the  registration  authority  to 
jars'  teaching  experience,  other  than  in  elementary 
n  adequate  test.     Very  few  "  trained  "  teachers  are 

present ;  after  next  March,  a  course  of  training  will 
r  for  all  who  wish  their  names  to  be  registered  in 
though  this  regulation  may,  perhaps,  be  modified  as 
f  the  deliberations  of  the  consultative  committee, 
>w  taking  place.  Seeing  that  registration  is  gene- 
I  upon  as  part  of  the  qualifications  for  the  post  of 
it  behoves  those  assistants  who  have  such  promo- 
te bestir  themselves.  The  fee  for  registration  is 
nea,  and,  we  imagine,  most  teachers  would  pay  this 
1  over  rather  than  submit  themselves  to  yet  another 


S.  Littlewood  and  Mr.  J.  Mercer  tied  for  the 
glership  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos  this 
are  Trinity  College  students — the  former  having 
early  education  at  St.  Paul's  School,  the  latter  at 
nstitute,  Walton,  and  Liverpool  University.  Both 
glers  are  only  second-year  men.  The  first  of  the 
ss  E.  M.  Newbold  (Newnham),  was  equal  to  the 
1  wrangler. 

B  of  lectures  and  excursions  arranged  by  the  Co- 
olidays  Association  (in  connection  with  the  National 
iing  Union),  and  dealing  with  the  geology  of  East 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Albeit  Wilmore,  headmaster  of 
unicipa)  secondary  school  and  director  of  technical  in- 
Whitby,  during  the  fortnight  beginning  on  July  29th. 
ticulars  may  be  had  by  sending  a  stamped  addressed 
the  corresponding  secretary,  The  Abbey  House, 
rks. 

iers  will  recollect  that  the  organ  of  the  Modern 
Association  was  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
f  this  year.  The  arrangements  for  the  publication 
mic  moiety  have  only  just  been  completed,  and  the 
•  of  the  new  Modern  Language  Quarterly  will  make 
ce  in  the  autumn.  But  the  teaching  section — which 
Modern  Language  Teaching  and  is  published  by 
ack — made  its  first  appearance  in  March  under 
lann's  editorship,  and  the  fourth  number  for  June 
us.  The  chief  articles  are  on  i(  The  Bases  for 
the    Reading    of    English   Literature,"    by   Mr. 


Norman  Fraser — a  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
four-year  course  ;  a  plea  for  "  French  Philological  Teaching  in 
Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor  ;  and  on  ••  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Modern  Language  Teaching  in  a  Secondary  School,"  by 
Miss  E.  C.  Stent,  which  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  change 
from  the  old  grammatical  system  to  the  direct  method  in  a  large 
girls'  school.  There  is  a  letter  on  oral  examinations  from  Mr. 
W.  O.  Brigstocke,  and  a  useful  criticism  of  the  French  paper  at 
the  Army  Entrance  Examination.  The  recent  tolerances  in 
French  spelling  are  given,  and  there  are  notes  on  the  London 
Sprachverein,  Holiday  Courses  and  International  Correspon- 
dence for  scholars.  The  association  appears  to  have  been  wise 
to  separate  the  scholarly  from  the  purely  professional  journal, 
and  the  latter  should  now  be  eagerly  bought  by  every  modern- 
language  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  au  courant  with  modern 
methods. 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  United  States  to  hold  a  Phonetic 
Conference  in  order  to  establish  a  universal  alphabet  for  use  in 
dictionaries  and  school  books  to  show  the  pronunciation.  Prof. 
J.  Geddes,  jun.,  of  Boston  University,  is  the  moving  spirit,  and 
he  desires  to  obtain  subscriptions  amounting  to  ,£2,000  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  such  a  conference.  In  the  States,  where 
private  munificence  for  educational  purposes  is  so  rife,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  raise  such  a  sum.  The  conveners  have  been 
wise  in  limiting  the  essential  task  of  the  conference  to  provide 
a  common  alphabet  for  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  Other  languages  would  only  receive  consideration 
in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  this  essential  proposal.  Other- 
wise there  might  be  a  risk  of  failure  through  attempting  to 
harmonize  too  many  conflicting  demands.  No  doubt  the 
alphabet  of  the  Association  Phonttique  Internationale  would 
form  the  basis  of  the  proposed  alphabet.  We  venture  to  doubt 
whether  a  representative  congress  could  be  held  unless  it  were 
held  in  Europe. 

A  Manchester  merchant  has  for  the  last  three  years  pro- 
vided two  bursaries  of  ten  pounds  each  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  Manchester  and 
the  adjoining  district.  The  bursaries  are  awarded  to  a  man 
and  a  woman  respectively,  who  must  fulfil  the  following  con- 
ditions : — They  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one,  or  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  employed  at  present  as  teachers  in  some 
school  under  public  control  in  Manchester  or  the  district,  and 
likely  to  remain  in  the  same  or  similar  posts  ;  at  present  teach- 
ing some  modern  language,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  work,  and 
desirous  of  using  the  summer  holiday  for  a  definite  course  of 
study  abroad,  as  well  as  be  willing  to  undergo  on  their  return 
some  examination  or  test  both  oral  and  written  as  to  their 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  studied.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  those  unable  to  go  abroad  without  assistance. 
The  languages  in  view  are  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  pos- 
sibly Italian.  Forms  of  application  and  information  as  to 
holiday  courses  abroad  may  be  had  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Charter  ton, 
Joint  Hon.  Sec.  of  Teachers'  Guild,  Grammar  School,  Man- 
chester. Final  applications  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  July 
8th,  and  the  award  will  be  made  before  the  end  of  July.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  this  example  may  be  followed  by 
many  more  business  men  in  our  great  towns,  for  the  satisfactory 
results  which  have  followed  the  Manchester  experiment  show 
that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  can  in  this  way  be  much 
improved. 

Several  educational  reforms  of  a  hygienic  nature  were 
advocated  by  Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith,  in  bis  recent  paper  read 
at  the  Conference  on  School  Hygiene.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  anomaly  that  obtains  in  the  matter  of  floor  space  per  pupil 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  respectively.     Whilst  18  ft.  is  to  be  the  official  minimum 
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in  the  latter,  a  pupil  in  an  elementary  school  may  be  allowed 
10  ft.  only,  with  13  or  16  ft.  (according  to  the  sire  of  desk 
used)  in  the  higher  elementary  schools.  The  location  of 
sanitary  conveniences  in  many  cases  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  sanitary  science,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  situated,  as  they  often  are,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  playground  with  no  covered  approach.  With  regard  to 
ventilation,  the  unintelligent  use  of  open  windows,  especially 
in  manufacturing  towns,  was  unfavourably  commented  upon. 
The  aim  of  the  sanitarian  should  be  directed  to  restrict 
the  causes  which  deteriorate  the  air  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns  rather  than  to  encourage  the  boxing  up  of  children  in 
a  series  of  sealed  cells  and  the  pumping  in  of  sir  specially 
prepared  for  indoor  consumption. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  a  committee 
was  recently  appointed  to  report  on  all  matters  relating  to 
education  and  instruction  generally  in  the  colony.  The  com- 
mittee passed  the  following  resolution  :— "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  the  efficiency  and  permanence  of  our  primary 
system  of  education  is  contingent  on  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  teachers  labour,  and  they  regard 
a  superannuation  scheme  as  the  means  best  calculated  to  insure 
at  once  encouragement  to  teachers  and  a  vigorous  staff  to  carry 
on  this  important  work."  Mr.  Seddon  has  promised  to 
introduce  a  Bill  during  the  coming  session. 

A  series  of  articles  on  higher  commercial  education  in 
England,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  has  appeared  recently  in  The 
Financial  Times.  Writing  on  the  topic,  "The  Restricted 
Supply  of  Students,"  Mr.  Lawson  attacks,  in  vigorous  style,  the 
attitude  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  towards  the  training  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Higher  commercial  education,  he  says,  is  the 
youngest  of  university  faculties  ;  it  offers  fewest  academic  prizes ; 
it  has  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  future.  "Bachelors  of 
Commerce"  will  not  multiply  and  increase  until  the  degree 
acquires  a  practical  value  as  definite  as  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding qualifications  for  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  the  Army. 
In  all  four  cases  it  is  the  same  sort  of  youth  that  is  wanted,  and 
in  order  to  secure  him  in  adequate  numbers  the  commercial  pro- 
fession will  have  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  other  professions. 
It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  new  "  Faculties  of  Commerce" 
have  little  help  or  comfort  to  expect  from  the  public  schools, 
though,  as  he  sarcastically  (?)  adds,  "  they  may  better  serve  the 
4  Faculties  of  Commerce '  by  furnishing  them  with  raw  material 
of  good  general  quality  than  by  trying  to  specialise  it."  In  any 
case,  he  pleads  for  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
these  schools  towards  the  movement  for  commercial  training. 

The  Board  of  Geographical  Studies  of  Cambridge  University 
has  arranged  its  programme  for  the  session  1905-6.  Sir  Clements 
Markham  will  deliver  an  inaugural  lecture  early  in  the  Michael- 
mas term.  Mr.  Oldham  will  be  responsible  for  the  general 
course* for  the  special  examination  and  diploma,  Part  I.  ;  and 
will  lecture  on  the  geography  of  Europe,  the  principles  of  phy- 
sical geography,  and  the  history  of  geographical  discovery.  Dr. 
Marr  will  lecture  on  geomorphology,  Dr.  Iladdon  on  ethnology 
and  anthropogeography,  and  Mr.  Hinks  will  deal  with  geogra- 
phical surveying  (including  field  work). 

An  examination  for  one  geographical  scholarship  of  the  value 
of  £60  will  be  held  on  October  12  next  at  Oxford.  Candidates, 
who  must  have  taken  Honours  in  one  of  the  Final  Schools  of 
the  University,  should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Reader  in 
Geography,  not  later  than  October  2,  The  scholar  elected  will 
be  required  to  attend  the  full  course  of  instruction  at  the  School 
of  Geography  during  the  academic  year,  1905-1906,  and  to 
enter  for  the  University  Diploma  in  Geography  in  June,  1906. 


Teachers  generally  will  read  with  interest  the  ta 
their  unsatisfactory  financial  position  contained  in  tat 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  oft) 
County  Council :  "  On  this  subject  of  competition  be 
authorities  to  obtain  teachers,  it  would  appear  that,! 
London  scale  is  improved  with  a  view  to  attract  bmi 
to  the  London  schools,  there  is  no  reason  to  expec 
extra-metropolitan  authorities  will  not  revise  their 
sympathy ;  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  absoi 
ance  that,  so  for  as  this  competition  between  the  sa 
concerned,  London  may  not  again  be  in  the  same  pa 
par atively  as  is  the  case  to-day.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  that  such  an  all-round  improvement  in  sab 
induce  larger  numbers  to  adopt  the  teaching  professio 
would  presumably  be  the  best  solution  to  the  dimes! 
are  stated  to  exist  now." 

In  his  annual  report  the  Director  of  Edncatica  i 
again  complains  of  the  need  for  reforms  in  the  svsten 
tion  in  the  colony.  He  instances  the  minuteness  1 
the  Legislature  prescribes  for  methods  of  instmcao 
little  personal  responsibility  on  the  permanent  head ;  t 
teachers  have  been  continued  on  the  discredited  syst 
ment  by  "  results,"  though  the  examinations  on  th 
that  method  are  no  longer  in  existence  ;  and  the  lysfc 
training  and  supply  of  teachers  is  most  unsatisacta 
the  State  schools,  whilst  outside  them  there  k  1 
Financial  considerations  greatly  hamper  the  work  < 
but,  as  the  director  points  out,  "  Good  education,  I 
other  commodity,  demands  its  fair  price,  and  if  that  a 
coming,  the  article  served  out  soon  suffers." 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of 
Manadsrevy.    The  English  editor  is  Mr.  C.  S.  Fei 
contributes  a  series  of  notes  on  English  text  bool 
schools ;  he  also  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  lending 
foreign  books  for  English  teachers. 

The  University  Review,  the  second  number  of  a 
hand,  is  a  monthly  periodical  that  makes  a  special  fa 
universities'  and  university  colleges'  information.  Of 
articles  in  the  present  number  one  of  the  most  iat 
•'  Questions  for  Discussion,"  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Di 
university  degrees,  the  Principal  of  Birmingham  Unh 
that  the  old  English  degree  of  B.A.  was  intended  to  J 
the  graduate  had  been  properly  educated  in  the  know) 
time  up  to  a  certain  moderate  standard.  It  had 
reference  to  any  particular  kind  of  art  or  arts,  and  to 
employed  in  many  universities  so  as  to  cover  a  t 
almost  every  variety  of  knowledge.  Recently,  s 
specially  so-called  scientific  subjects  have  come  into  p 
a  few  universities  have  tiegun  to  award  a  new  kind 
the  B.Sc.  Used  to  signify  a  special  professional 
science,  the  term  is  appropriate — even  as  the  term  B 
be  appropriate  for  a  similar  training  in  literature. 

But  neither  of  these  trainings  is  appropriate  to  t 
man  who  comes  for  a  general  education.  A  genera! 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  time— even  if  this  includes  « 
lific,  literary,  or  mathematical  knowledge — should 
with  the  title  of  B.A.  At  some  other  time,  when  the 
specialised,  then  he  may  rightly  be  awarded  the  add 
tinction  of  B. Lit.  or  B.Sc,  as  the  case  may  be.  O 
hand,  if  after  matriculation  the  undergraduate  at  one 
specialise,  and  has  no  intention  of  taking  the  B.A. 
general  education,  he  should  not  be  given  the  title 
the  end  of  his  course,  but  that  of  B.Lit.  or  B.Sc. 
Lodge  would,  further,  allow  the  B.A.  degree  to  be  0 
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c  B.Sc.  who  subsequently  engrafts  a  wider  educa- 
ipecial  knowledge  by  taking  the  course  in  general 

.  St.  John  Basil  Wynne-Willson,  an  assistant- 
lugby,  has  been  appointed  master  of  Hai  ley  bury 
succession   to   Canon   Lyttelton,  the    new   head- 
Ibb  College. 

.HltT,  headmaster  of  Handsworth  Grammar  School, 
Itsitfted  headmaster  of  Rugby  Lower  School. 

jfcgRDON,  headmaster  of  Dolgelly  County  School,  has 
jfcd  headmaster  of  Handsworth  Grammar  School. 

BT  Adams,  head  of  the  department  of  education  of 
ry  of  London,  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
t Chicago  during  the  summer  quarter. 


SCOTTISH. 

al  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
which  has  just  been  issued,  is  a  record  of  progress 
e  line.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  registers 
id  by  8,019,  an<*  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of 
le  attendance.  The  percentage  of  attendance  has 
85*21  to  85*98,  the  highest  ever  recorded.  Not- 
r  the  marked  advance  in  roll  and  attendance,  the 
is  satisfied,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
•Herat's  statistics,  that  there  are  still  100,000  who 
rat  are  not,  on  the  roll.  These  figures  point  either 
own  in  the  work  of  the  attendance  committees  of 
is,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  existing  measures  to 
Is  problem.  The  number  of  schools  has  risen  to 
Dcrease  of  forty  for  the  year.  One  of  the  most 
features  brought  out  by  the  report  is  the  increase 
er  of  higher-grade  schools.  These  have  risen  from 
m  1 901,  thirty-six  in  1903,  to  seventy- four  in  1904, 
fsld  that  at  the  date  of  issuing  the  report  the  number 


be  most  hopeful  features  in  the  educational  outlook 
•ot  day  is  the  increasing  importance  that  is  being 

the  continuation  schools.  These  may  be  regarded 
adary  schools  of  the  masses,  and,  as  they  are  being 
nore  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
lay fairly  be  concluded  that  the  value  and  necessity 
education  is  being  brought  home  to  the  rising 
The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  provide  such 
-action  as  pupils  who  have  ceased  regular  attendance 
e  impelled  to  seek  by  experience  of  the  requirements 

of  their  own  particular  occupation.  The  issue  of 
intinuation  School  Code  shows  how  admirably  the 
t  has  framed  its  regulations  for  attaining  this  aim. 
rious  years,  pupils  are  classed  in  three  divisions, 
to  their  stage  of  advancement.  In  Division  I.  no 
been  made  in  the  regulations  of  previous  years.  In 
.  the  qualifications  for  attendance  have  been  entirely 
lyone  may  be  admitted  to  these  classes  provided 
isfy   the  managers   of  his  fitness   to   profit    by   the 

given.  But,  while  such  may  attend  the  classes, 
'..  grants  will  only  be  paid  for  those  who  are  over 
•s  of  age  or  possess  certain  certificates.  It  is,  how- 
ded  in  the  new  Code  that  a  year's  attendance  at 
tde  or  higher-class  school  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
icates.  The  concession  in  regard  to  attendance 
lied  by  a  concession  in  the  case  of  grants  will  be 
'  teachers  with  mixed  feelings,  as  it  will  doubtless 


tend  to  complicate  still  further  the  hopeless  nexus  of  clerical 
work  that  is  the  bane  of  the  continuation  schools.  The 
regulations  for  Division  III.  do  not  call  for  special  notice,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Department  is  now  prepared 
to  sanction  in  special  cases,  on  the  ground  of  small  enrolment 
of  pupils,  the  simultaneous  instruction  by  the  same  teacher  of 
two  classes  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.  This  should  prove  a  great 
boon  in  rural  districts. 

The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  by  conferring  the  freedom 
of  the  city  upon  Lord  Reay,  Lord  Young,  and  Miss  Flora 
Stevenson,  may  be  said  to  have  acted  not  so  much  in  its 
municipal  as  in  its  national  capacity  as  representing  the  capital 
of  the  country.  All  the  recipients  of  the  honours  have  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  national  education,  and  all  have 
behind  them  a  record  of  a  strenuous,  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
public  good.  Lord  Reay  is  perhaps  best  known  south  of  the 
borders  as  the  former  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board, 
but  in  Scotland  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
students  of  educational  problems  long  before  he  accepted  that 
office.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  development  of 
technical  education  in  this  country,  and  for  many  years  has 
acted  as  president  of  the  Technical  Education  Association. 
Lord  Young's  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1872.  The  many  important  provisions 
which  differentiated  it  from  the  English  Act  of  1870  were  due 
to  the  address  and  skill  with  which  Lord  Young  appealed  to 
national  patriotism  and  obtained  the  support  of  all  parties  in 
carrying  forward  under  better  conditions  the  old  Scottish  educa- 
tional traditions.  For  the  past  thirty-two  years  Miss  Flora 
Stevenson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board, 
and  for  the  past  five  its  chairman.  Her  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  educational  administration  and  to  organised  chari- 
table work,  and  the  influence  of  her  beautiful  character  and 
unselfish  labours  has  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  her 
native  city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland  was 
held  in  Allan  Glen's  School.  Dr.  Morgan,  rector  of  the  E.C. 
Training  College,  Edinburgh,  presided  over  a  large  attendance. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr,  in  submitting  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Association,  said  that  during  the  past  seven  years  300  had  been 
tested  on  educational  handwork  of  different  kinds,  and  over  200 
had  gained  certificates.  These  certificates  were  now  accepted 
[  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  evidence  of  fitness  to  conduct  classes  in  the 
respective  subjects. 

The  multiplication  of  amendments  to  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Bill  proceeds  apace.  The  latest  amendment  paper  shows 
a  list  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  the  whole  document  runs 
to  the  formidable  total  of  twenty-two  pages.  The  mere  enume- 
ration is  sufficiently  appalling,  but  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
character  of  the  amendments  reveals  some  more  hopeful  fea- 
tures. Many  are  purely  verbal,  and  cannot  give  rise  to  any 
discussion  unless  to  a  determined  obstructionist.  Thus  Mr. 
Black  has  an  amendment  proposing  that  "connexion"  in 
Clause  17  be  read  "  connection."  It  is  just  possible  that  some 
humourist  member  may  see  in  this  amendment  an  opportunity 
for  a  dissertation  on  spelling  reform.  But  we  have  faith  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  Scottish  members,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to 
make  as  short  work  of  the  great  majority  of  amendments  as  of 
the  above.  The  fate  of  the  Bill  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  reception  given  to  the  Church  Bill.  If  it  is  contro- 
versial, the  fate  of  the  Education  Bill  is  sealed,  as  two  opposed 
Scottish  measures  can  hardly  go  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  one  session,  and  the  Church  Bill  must. 
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An  important  meeting  has  just  taken  place  of  delegate!  from 
the  four  Scottish  Universities  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
proposed  three-term  session  in  lien  of  the  present  winter  and 
summer  sessions.  The  proceedings  were  private,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  subject  was  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  recognised  that  numerous  difficulties 
have  still  to  be  overcome,  as  the  change  in  Scottish  university 
life  will  be  considerable ;  but  the  hope  is  general  that  these 
difficulties  will  be  speedily  got  over  in  view  of  the  great  im- 
provement that  will  be  effected  in  the  plan  of  teaching.  The 
various  delegates  will  report  the  result  of  the  conference  to  their 
respective  University  Courts. 

IRISH. 

It  is  stated  that  the  plans  for  the  new  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  last  year  by  the 
King,  are  now  well  advanced,  and  building  will  soon  com- 
mence. Besides  the  College  of  Science,  offices  will  also  be  built 
for  the  Board  of  Works  and  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  but  it  is  not  contemplated  proceed- 
ing with  these  at  present  When,  however,  the  whole  scheme 
is  complete,  there  will  he  a  remarkable  group  of  buildings  south 
of  the  present  museums  and  covering  most  of  the  ground 
between  Kildare  Place  and  Upper  Merrion  Street.  The  group 
is  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  broken  square  opening  out  on 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  with  a  frontage  of  about  390  feet  and  a 
depth  of  about  170  feet.  The  college  will  form  the  principal 
side  of  the  square,  and  from  it  on  each  side  will  project  wings 
for  the  two  Government  offices  mentioned.  The  frontage  of 
the  college  will  be  about  200  feet,  and  its  depth  73  feet.  In 
front  of  it  will  be  a  courtyard  of  about  200  feet  square.  The 
ground  plans  of  the  college  are  practically  complete,  and  a 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  clearing  the  site  and  making 
excavations.  The  architects  are  Mr.  T.  M.  Deane,  of  Dublin, 
and  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  of  London,  nnd  it  is  expected  that 
the  total  cost  will  be  over  / 150,000.  In  the  meantime,  tem- 
porary buildings  are  being  erected  in  Adelaide  Road  to  afford 
extra  accommodation  for  the  Electro-Technological  Department 
and  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department. 

The  Department  has  issued  a  circular  dealing  with  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  of  domestic  economy  in  day  secondary 
schools.  Hitherto  grants  have  been  made  for  this  subject  only 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  two-year  preliminary  course 
or  one  of  the  special  courses  of  experimental  science  and  draw- 
ing, but  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  domestic  economy 
may  now  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  special  course,  and  therefore 
the  Department  has  reconsidered  the  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  in  this  subject.  Persons  will  be  recognised  as 
fully  qualified  who  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  Irish 
Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  or  who  hold  the 
Cookery  Teachers'  full  Diploma  issued  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, London,  together  with  full  certificates  in  laundry  work 
and  dressmaking  from  an  approved  training  school.  Persons 
not  holding  these  diplomas  or  certificates  may  obtain  excep- 
tional recognition  conditional  upon  successfully  attending  special 
summer  or  other  recognised  courses  of  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two-year  preliminary  course  of  experimental  science 
and  a  summer  course  in  domestic  economy  consisting  of  not  less 
than  100  hours'  instruction.  This  provisional  recognition  may 
further  be  converted  into  permanent  recognition  on  certain  con- 
ditions of  which  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the  better  equip- 
ment of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was  held  on  June  2nd,  under 


the  presidency  of  Sir  Otto  Jafle.  The  fond  was  sou 
ago,  when  there  seemed  note  immediate  pra 
Government  assisting  the  development  of  nniva 
Ireland.  The  committee  of  the  subscribers  hen 
what,  if  any,  action  the  Government  would  take, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  likely  to  he 
present,  has  determined  to  issue  its  report  to  the  p 
jf  30,000  have  been  subscribed,  and  an  appeal  k  1 
the  Government  to  lend  such  further  assmtsao 
necessary  to  bring  the  buildings  and  the  eassf 
college  to  the  up-to-date  standard  now  generally  1 
essential  for  good  university  work. 


The  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  has  issued  a  pi 
the  growing  practice  of  throwing  upon  the  Irish  1 
Grant  Fund  charges  for  various  porpoees  other  tat 
The  grant  was  originally  made  as  an  equivalent  It 
grants  made  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  wasgm 
stood  at  the  time  that  the  money  should  he  den 
education,  but  up  to  the  present  very  Kitle  has  hi 
that  direction,  and  there  is  serious  danger  that  k  ■ 
tfcally  be  diverted  from  its  true  purpose.  The  m 
this  is,  of  course,  that  the  Government  will  not  ere 
up  its  mind  to  s  reform  of  Irish  primary  and  scon 
tion,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  it  has  dsa 
the  grant  will  have  gone  elsewhere,  and  there 
sufficient  left  to  finance  any  new  scheme  with  sacefl 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  lately  on  the  mots* 
Trinity  College  to  open  its  portals  wide  to  w 
Board  has  been  censured,  but  unfairly,  first  fa 
women  to  pass  courses  instead  of  limiting  them  oak 
and  secondly  for  admitting  women  from  Oxford  as] 
to  so-called  ad  tuncUm  degrees.  Both  are  aft] 
Board's  generosity.  The  Board,  as  became  bl 
been  perhaps  impulsive,  but  certainly  generous? 
prove  whether  they  were  wise  in  admitting  pass* 
having  determined  to  admit  the  other  sex,  they  h 
without  reservation.  The  second  is  a  delicate  | 
quette.  Should  Trinity  give  degrees  where  Orion 
bridge  do  not?  It  may  be  presumed  that  < 
Cambridge  were  consulted,  and  made  no  objection, 
it  must  be  remembered,  limitations.  Such  adorn 
must  be  taken  within  a  now  very  narrowly  spedst 
they  are  retrospective  only.  The  objects  of  the  Ba 
them  have  been  to  remedy  a  seeming  injustice  10 
who,  not  able  to  get  a  degree  at  a  resident  universil 
have  in  the  past  crossed  the  water,  and  to  advertise 
of  Trinity  College  to  women.  Who  will  deny  lb 
done  this  signally  ? 

The  Board  of  Trinity  has  instituted  new  honoi 
modern  languages  for  the  Hilary  and  Trinity  t 
junior  and  freshmen  years  in  each  of  the  followi 
English  literature,  French,  and  German,  to  come  i 
1906.  In  the  moderatorship  examination  in  mc 
lure  candidates  may  present  themselves  in  any  ti 
only,  of  the  sections— English,  French,  and  Gem 
candidates  must  qualify  in  English  composition.  T 
tion  will  be  both  written  and  oral,  and  will  include 
in  both  the  languages  chosen. 

WELSH. 

The  Committee  of  Lords  of  the  Privy  Counb 
was  entrusted  the  inquiry  as  to  the  location  of 
Museum  and  National  Library  for  Wales,  has  re 
the  National  Museum  should  be  established   at 
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yth  should  be  the  seat  of  the  National  Library. 
tee  reports  that  there  were  cogent  reasons, 
ind  linguistic,  for  locating  the  library  apart  from 
It  recognises  that  the  encouragement  to 
healthy  and  tranquil  atmosphere  for  study  is  a 
in  connection  with  the  library.  Aberystwyth 
£90,000  which  was  placed  as  the  minimum  capital 
>  doubt  also  the  fact  that  Aberystwyth  has  already 
l  Welsh  library,  and  will,  in  the  future,  have  a 
ft  He  Peniarth  MSS.,  had  great  weight. 

y  of  withdrawal  of  children  of  Nonconformist 
cknch  schools  has  begun  in  Merionethshire.  It 
i  that  at  Llanelltyd  Church  School,  which  has  a 
4ftree  scholars,  twenty- four  have  been  withdrawn 
Dooreyed  to  a  Dolgelly  provided  school,  furnished 
j  meal  and  driven  home  again  after  school.  It 
£30,000  will  be  wanted  for  emergency  schools  to 
Kthshire  to  carry  out  its  policy  fully.  It  has  been 
;  the  Church  party  intend  to  withdraw  scholars 
I  schools  in  Dolgelly  to  replace  the  leakages.  At 
declaration  of  war "  and  other  strong  terms  are 
of  which  seem  to  be  but  little  relevant  to 


regress. 

hire  Education  Committee  has  received  a  request 
ion-provided  schools  to  be  supplied  with  Bibles. 
ing  of  the  authority  to  consider  the  question,  one 
ed  that  they  all  knew  there  were  certain  parts  of  the 
1  be  read  in  schools,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
be  better  and  cheaper  to  print  the  special  parts 
juight  in  schools.  Eventually  it  was  decided  to 
1,  on  the  condition  that  they  were  '*  to  be  used  for 
urposes  only."  In  the  Flintshire  authority  two 
Kwe  been  appointed  chairman  and  vice-chairman 


he  Machynlleth  District  Education  Committee  it 

red  that  one  headmaster,   whose  salary  has  not 
sets  down  an  increase,  and  though  it  is  struck 
g  the  balance  forward  each  time  t 

ting  question  has  been  raised  in  the  Carnarvonshire 
Committee,  i.e.,  whether  the  authority  should 
1  the  local  nursing  associations  for  the  nurses  to 
chools  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  treating 
onne£ion  with  their  health.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
s  of  the  idea  that,  when  children  "  herd  together" 
ic  schools,  much  that  is  harmful  may  happen  by 
"  with  unkempt,  unclean,  and  possibly  verminous 
Surely,  however,  the  argument  should  go  further. 
Heal  officer  desirable  also,  who  should  advise  from 
ie  with  regard  to  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  etc.,  as  well 
ters  referred  to.  Are  nurses  to  become  medical 
:  so,  will  not  high  qualifications  medically  be 
The  objection  urged  is  the  expense.  But  many 
re  of  the  children's  bodies  is  clearly  important.  It 
iter  in  which  expense  should  stand  in  the  way. 

irt  of  the  University  of  Wales  has  appointed  a 
o  draw  up  a  scheme  for  bringing   the    University 

with    the   business    world,    in    the    hope  that  an 

bureau  may  be  established. 

iigomeryshire  Education  Committee  has  made  a 
he  County  Standing  Joint  Committee  asking  the 
the  police  for  the  school  attendance  officers  in  their 
vas  resolved  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  give  effect 
st. 
79,   Vol.   7.] 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Language*. 

Emile  et  Heftne.  A  French  Primer  by  Mr?.  J.  G.  Frazer. 
v"'+75  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is. — This  little  volume  is  intended 
for  children,  to  whom  the  preface  is  addressed,  although  it 
seems  directed  rather  at  the  teacher.  Emile  talks  about  himself 
and  shows  himself  to  be  not  an  altogether  attractive  little  boy. 
The  number  of  words  used  is  rather  large ;  the  sentiments 
expressed  are  familiar  to  readers  of  Mrs.  Frazer's  popular  books. 
Much  of  the  dialogue  is  excellent,  but  at  times  the  humour  is 
rather  strained.  The  text  includes  the  story  of  Les  deux  dossus, 
in  which  there  are  some  lines  of  verse  which  do  not  scan. 
The  grammatical  exercises  are  by  M.  L.  Chouville  and  are  on 
modern  lines,  there  being  no  unapplied  grammar.  The  voca- 
bulary is  not  complete.  The  book  is  carefully  printed  on  the 
whole ;  we  have  noted  ch  instead  of  fa  ( =  cela)  occurring 
several  times. 

Lectures  Francaisest  G6o§raphie  et  Histoire.  By  W.  M. 
Poole  and  M.  Becker.  ix.  +  i37  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s.  6d. — 
This  book  is  intended  to  convey,  by  means  of  interesting  selec- 
tions in  excellent  literary  style,  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
French  geography  and  history,  to  pupils  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  This  the  authors  state  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
present  volume,  and  they  have  been  singularly  successful.  The 
text  is  very  well  selected,  and  accompanied  by  capital  illustra- 
tions. A  number  of  questions  (in  French)  on  the  text  are  also 
provided,  and  a  glossary  of  words  arranged  according  to  the 
lesson  in  which  they  occur.  We  warmly  recommend  the 
Lectures  jrancaises. 

Rapid  Revision  Exercises  in  French  Syntax.  By  W.  H. 
Hill.  63  pp.  (Blackie.)  is.  6d. — This  convenient  little 
volume  provides  exercises  in  syntax  without  aiming  also  at 
increasing  the  vocabulary,  which  is  a  reasonable  limitation. 
The  exercises  will  be  found  useful  to  teachers,  whether  they 
teach  on  the  old  lines  or  subscribe  to  the  reform  method. 
Sometimes  the  English  word  is  used,  even  where  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  practice  of  giving  faulty  sentences  to 
be  corrected,  of  which  there  are  several  instances  here,  is  not 
to  be  commended  ;  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is  disappearing 
from  the  papers  set  at  all  respectable  examinations. 

A  First  French  Sotig  Book.  By  F.  B.  Kirkman  and  R.  B. 
Morgan.  48  pp.  (Black.)  6d. — An  excellent  little  selection 
of  French  songs,  well  printed.  Most  of  the  old  favourites  are 
here  and  some  new  ones.  The  tunes  are  given  in  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation.  There  are  twenty-seven 
songs  in  all.     Two  pages  of  English  notes  are  added. 

Anecdotes  et  Rtcits.  By  W.  G.  Hartog.  viii.  +  121  pp. 
(Rivingtons.)  2s.  6d. — Mr.  tlartog's  latest  book  is  described 
as  "  a  reader  for  elementary  and  middle  forms."  It  contains  a 
good  selection  of  stories,  more  or  less  familiar,  and  illustrated 
by  pictures  of  a  queer  type,  reminding  us  now  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  now  of  rubbings  of  old  brasses,  and  again  of  Anning 
Bell.  There  are  some  good  oral  exercises,  and  also  English 
passages  for  retranslation,  which  Mr.  Hartog  has  inserted  "at 
the  request  of  many  teachers,"  and  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  as  he  confesses  in  the  preface.  The  French- English 
vocabulary  (which  seems  practically  complete)  is  probably  also 
a  concession  to  the  "  many  teachers."  At  this  early  stage 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  upset  reform  methods  of  teaching 
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than  the  use  of  the  bilingual  dictionary  or  vocabulary  by  the 
pupils. 

Tkt  Stary  of  Cupid  and  Psjche*  By  H.  A.  Guerber,  32  pp. 
(Heath. )  4^/. — It  is  painful  to  find  the  beautiful  lale  **  arranged 
for  imn&Ution  into  French  and  provided  with  a  complete 
vocabulary/'  To  anyone  with  delicate  feeling  it  give*  a  shock 
to  see  this  text  disfigured  by  round  and  square  brackets  and  by 
explanations  in  italics.  If  it  had  to  be  done,  however,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  done  better  than  by  the  editor  of  the  popular 
volume  of  "  Contcs  et  Legendea.11 

Seditions  from  Standard  French  Authors.  By  O,  G- 
Guetlac  vi  +  214  pp.  (Ginn.)  2j,  6i. — Mr,  Guerlac  has 
selected  thirty-eight  passages  in  prose  and  verse  from  Moliere 
and  La  Fontaine,  from  Voltaire  and  Mme  de  StJvigne,  from 
Victor  Hugo  and  Flaubert,  and  other  standard  writers  of  the 
last  three  centuries.  He  has  done  his  work  well,  and  produced 
an  anthology  which  will  afford  attractive  reading  for  pupils  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  Notes  on  the  subject  matter  and  on  points 
of  grammar  and  idiom  are  given  (in  English)  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  and  brief  biographical  notes  on  the  authors  are  also  pro- 
vided*   The  Vocabulary  seems  to  be  complete. 

Tkt  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages.  By  Leopold  Bahlsen. 
Translated  by  M.  B.  Evans,  97  pp.  (Ginn.)  2j ■.  6*/.— These 
lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Teachers1  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  the  session  of  1 903-5.  They  give  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  methods  of  language  teaching,  and  an  account  of  the 
reform  of  modern  language  teaching  in  Germany.  A  chapter 
on  "  pronunciation  "  follows,  in  which  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  value  of  phonetics*  The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
early  stages  of  instruction  in  French  and  German,  the  ' 'analytical - 
inductive  "  method,  and  a  reading  course  in  German  for  secon- 
dary school*.  The  book  hardly  offers  anything  new  to  (he  firm 
believer  in  the  reform  method,  but  may  be  warmly  recom- 
men  Jed  to  those  who  are  still  wavering.  The  translator  has 
followed  bis  German  original  (to  closely  ;  a  jingle  sentence  will 
serve  to  show  this  :  "The  purpose  of  such  study  indicated  at 
once  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner  the  way  to  be  followed— 
and  the  means  of  making  the  start  in  this  way.  *  This  is 
intelligible,  but  ill -expressed. 

Claftilct* 

A ■  r  rV*  1 J  \'.v  .'  :hf  A .  *  J  rti  i.:  tt.  t '..  I  i .  id  \ x  C.  E*  G  ra  v«. 
\\i.  ■  14.;  Yy,  (Pitt  i"re>s  £er$e4-i  } \  T:.c  e4i*k'i  ci  :h.? 
CttttataKr;  ediii.m  of  the  '■  Achur.ur,;*  '  U  t\.  ciiencs*!.  xnJ 
his  work  is  thorough.  We  ir..iy  o::ci  a  £er.v-ral  criticism,  how- 
CNer.  th.it  he  i<  a  iitt'.e  too  Apt  to  rotor  to  hi*  peviecessors  when 
we  expect  him  to  piovitic  al".  :h.i:  we  \van\  Sc.ch  notes  .is  that 
ihi  ;S  f*  here  Mitchell  has  .1  !o:^.  i'.lv.stiat^e  r.ote  or.  the 
metluv.s  of  oh>tt;:ction.  \c."»  .ue  useless  ;  and  a  tow  v-::ur> 
mi^h:  well  lx?  o!r.i:tcd  \a>  op.  I.  Cv^p.Ate  .iccu^itive  :  o>. 
«vr\t»«ti'a\  i5.:..*.  hy  the  wav.  h.is  the  ick  ot  a  Cv\!v\;-.:ia'.i->:v. 
lin  I.  J^  rather  than  a  poetic  uv.ch  ;  rot  >e\io:n  we  :::\:  c'..: 
words  survi\ir.j;  in  pojv.l.u  >peech  when  they  are  r.ct  tour.o.  :r. 
ordir.ary  puse,  as  we  aKo  rii.d  old  ovr*:nv,:on$  '.ike  *l  w::h  ::.c 
subjunctive  in  Aii>u  phane>.  The  p.-int  ot  the  id:o:v  a:uivr:*v. 
to  be  evp'airevi  on  01  is  not  the  pamciple  h.:t  the  «o. m::op.  : 
in  each  case  o;;u  ted,  a>  a!wa\>,  the  emphatic  phia>e  is  pu:  :::  a 
telling  place,  and  :t  •:  lv  a  pauiciple  tint  :<  an  acctde:" 
Thus:  'iTTa.-x.-i  v.:..,-a.  -....,,,..  ;,.,,  A, ..;■,,»,;,  *  ::.t\ 
think  he  was  -v.atu  when  he  v-.wi '"  ;  hvs:  »•:»«! -^.  ,:T.'?*a- «.": 
Ttvarr. »  «"»i-ra  would  mean.  *'  thev  tl—.^k  he  cuxl  lv:oic  the  c:v. 
of  his  i\ianny."  On  04,  there  n  av  he  an  a'.aiMon  to  the  00* 
painted  on  the  piow  ot  ship*,  av  :!-,e\  u>ed  to  he  m  antioi'-.tv  ard 
still  aie.     W  uat»a-»    ^.^  :s>   Ui:v.vt    .   xsl,A.    ,rviv;ced   \ou%*  than 


**  who  taught  you."  On  37,  the  distinction  of  '■ 
ar* x? vi  might  have  been  made;  and  on  144,  AhnL 
vase  inscriptions  should  have  been  quoted,  in  the  kg 
this  phrase  becomes  quite  EJia-iike  m*  its  sly  misc 
must  not  omit  to  note  an  excellent  critical  suggesti: 
rb  tftkroB*  ApfiioSi*  &Bitqu. 

Handbook  of  Homtrit  Study.  By  Prof.  Henry  B 
sndL  +  331  PP*  With  22  plates,  (Longmam.)  < 
new  handbook  to  Homer  is  cettainly  needed,  and  I 
fills  the  gap  fairly  satisfactorily,  within  the  limits  be  h 
to  himself.  The  book  is  partly  literary t  partly  ail 
linguistic,  and  partly  archaeological ;  a  good  deal  1 
three  hundred  pages,  and  not  to  be  done  at  all  bi 
The  grammatical  section!  for  instance,  which  rndodc 
of  Homeric  dialect,  is  very  short  indeed f  and  does  1 
than  give  a  taste  of  the  subject-  As  an  intiodacft 
however,  calling  attention  to  the  salient  prindpies,  ifci 
but  there  is  a  serious  lack  in  the  absence  of  a  few  id 
books  which  the  student  should  use  10  cany  on  hnfli 
references  in  footnotes  are  not  sufficient  for  ink. 

The  other  sections  of  the  book  arc  more  conpU 
the  literary  standpoint,  Mr,  Browne  examines  tk 
poems,  the  Cycle,  and  their  relations ;  the  texloal  a 
Homer ;  the  original  dialect,  and  the  various  theqric 
which  have  been  held  ;  the  authorship ;  Homeric  E 
religious,  and  commercial ;  the  Homeric  people  a&dtl 
In  all  these  subjects,  bristling  as  they  do  with  a 
Mr.  Browne  strives  to  steer  a  safe  course.  H* 
generally  sane  and  reasonable  ;  if  anything,  he  is  M 
comparison,  and  tries  sometimes  to  reconcile  the  i 
Thus  his  attempts  to  explain  the  relation  of  eren 
or  to  unite  Munro,  Ridgway  and  Reichel  in  one  I 
are  not  so  successful  as  they  are  well  meant. 
quite  firm,  blinks  no  dimcuUics  if  he  does  make  i^k 
and.  as  he  himself  says,  tries  to  give  his  r eiders  tk 
solving  the  difficulties  rather  than  a  cut-and-driedi 
his  own. 

When  controversies  are  not  so  fierce,  he  gives  1 1 
surrmaiy  of  know  ledge-  Such  is  his  account  of  tbe  / 
critics  and  of  the  MS,  authority  for  Homers  text,i 
his  summary  of  the  evidence  of  the  composite  cbaa 
poems.  We  may  specially  commend  his  tabular  ca 
thi*  section  of  ihe  work  ;  a  pupil  will  learn  in  nven 
ihU  what  he  might  take  hours  to  get  from  books,  1 
tiorcs  arc  good,  and  (if  we  ailow  Mr,  Browne's  standi 
Mycer^in  quesiioc)  well  chosen. 

7":i  i!\-'-is  „*•  X;rj;t.  The  complete  I^tin  text 
ir^icr.'s  :rar.>".a::on.  (Bel!.)  197  +  307  pp.  5j.n1 
W;  lately  r.j-ticed  Messrs.  Bell's  edition  of  the  1 
:hU  : ,  ok.  CvT.:.»:r.ir.^  :he  *4  Satires1' and  "  Fpistles.n 
:■«■.  ..sher>  have  r.^vv  zcJed  the  **  Odes."  We  have  lit 
.:i  :"%  1 ::  e:  r.c.ice.  I"1:.  Gov*  's  text  is  ^ood,  and  Conirtj 
:..:: .  :*.  :<  ./.>.  ^\\:.  I:  he  is  better  in  the  "S 
**  F ;  :>;lc>  "'  :'.::.  ir.  :he  **  0.:e>."  that  was  to  beexpei 
::.-..  >'.a:  c  . :'  ...e  "  ,.'.!e>  "  has  a  task  of  almost  insup 
j..'..y.  I.:  :•>■%  '.-:v.c  :>  a  ,:.e*ighJal  treasure  to 
1:  tAC  a:  .  *s  .  r^  ::  >*:*.".  have  a  large  sale. 
'.ixC  :hc  ".::..:.:,;.  .  -:  ::'.-:  :>  a  mmtt  of  taste. 

English. 


emxtW 
>ne  m 


M  .  ..1    0    ■ 

v% ht:hei  a*>  ' 
1   x^'— c   ;:    c' 


\Y  V..  Russell.  241  pp.  ( 
?  jl^^s'.ed  by  reading  tbe 
:\  ^-  h  c:-U  be  made  ui 
.  >  hi.-^rapher  might  b« 
-  a    Mr.   G.  W.  E. 
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le  of  his  best  literary  performances  in  writing  it,  and 
icily  a  valuable  addition  to  a  renowned  series  of 
s.  The  picture  of  Sydney  Smith  is  complete  and 
id  will  do  a  great  service  in  keeping  before  the 
>lic  an  admirable  portraiture  of  a  personality  which 
rmorable  by  the  jests  for  which  Sydney  Smith 
1  undying  reputation,  but  of  which  the  more  serious 
opping  out  of  public  recollection.  Having  recounted 
k  of  his  subject— his  marriage,  his  connection  with 
wrgk  &tvkwt  and  noted  his  poverty  as  a  young 
law  in  London,  bubbling  over  with  wit  which  was 
uxeptible  in  clerical  circles  then  than  it  is  t onlay 
rlfeowing  a  rnan  into  the  river  with  his  hands  tied 

kim  to  swim/1  said  Sydney  Smith  of  his  condition 
Imitations  of  his  career  became  plain  to  him)— Mr. 
votes  serious  attention  to  Peter  Plymley's  Letters, 
a  more  of  the  private  history  of  Spencer  Percival 
Krai Ly  known-  With  singular  apposkencss  to  the 
ir  own  day,  Sydney  Smith  appeals  to  have  been 
mr  miliSary  shortcomings.  u  I  do  not  know  any 
Europe  so  likely  to  be  struck  by  panic  as  the 
id  this  from  their  total  unacquain lance  with  the 
IUf«*     The   quotations  which  might  he  made  from 

are  an  endless  series  ;  but  apart  from  the  brilliance 
tb,  to  which  his  biographer  does  ample  justice, 
ich  was  a  man  of  immense  practical  ability  ;  or  a 
lich   was  not   the  Jess  conspicuous  iiecause  he  had 

imperfect  sympathies  for  the  practical  outcome  of 
$  own  doctrines*  and  because  he  took  life  easily 
to  St.  Paul's ;  and  possessed  of  a  wonderful  power 
Iterary  channels,  varied  by  his  "life-long  fancy  for 
1    medicine,"     His    philosophy    of    life    is    worth 

*'If  life  is  to  be,  then  it  is  common  sense  to 
self  with  the  best  you  can  find  where  you  happen  to 
.  ...  In  short,  if  it  be  my  lot  to  crawl  I  will 
sitedly  ;  if  to  fly  1  will  fly  with  alacrity  ;  but  as 
in  avoid  it,  I  will  never  be  unhappy."  It  was  this 
nity  which  made  Sydney  Srniih  what  we  find  him 
ptging  pages. 

dtfifltfjt.  Edited  by  Henry  William.  xlii.  + 
Dent . )  is.  net, — For  t he  nu m her  of  pi ges  it 
1  the  price,  this  edition  of  Scott's  famous  novel  is  a 
it   iti    inclusion   in    the    well-known    Temple    series 

the  strengthening  of  the  reputation  which  this 
already  secured.  The  illustrations  are  fewer  than 
I  confined  to  a  front i apiece*  but  the  editorial  work 
ell  done,  and  the  introduction  is  pleasantly  written 
!W  of  saying  as  much  as  possible  about  Scott  in  the 
tee  compatible  with  a  complete  account  of  his  life 
r,  The  editor's  notes  follow  hard  upon  Scott's  own, 
erations   of    space    have    evidently    dictated    their 

rather  small   type.     This  is  the  only  fault  to  be 

them,  otherwise  they  are  full  and  clenrf  and  are 
te  work  of  a  competent  scholar.  Many  of  them 
uaintance    with    a    fund    of    recondite   information. 

also  be  given  to  the  brief  but  serviceable  glossary, 
ludes  an  elegant  and  useful  edition  of  a  never- 
subject, 

from  Shzkufeare.  By  Arthur  Burrell,  xii  -f 
Dent.)  ir.— This  series  of  Shakespeare  readings 
veil  selected,  and  although  it  rtii^ht  conceivably 
tended  to  form  an  elegant  reading- book,  it  baa 
nal    plan    of  another  kind,  and    for  the  most  jiart 

to  supplement  the  teaching  of  KngUsh  history 
te    of    the    avowed    historical    reading -book.     Mr. 


Burrell  does  not  say  so,  but  he  might  well  have  laid  to 
heart  Emerson's  saying  about  the  value  of  Shakespeare  for  a 
true  leaching  of  English  history.  lie  has,  however,  found 
11  that  an  intense  interest  is  added  to  the  history  lessons  if 
the  dramatic  picture  be  called  up."  Hence  he  makes 
selections  in  chronological  sequence  from  King  John, 
Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  (only  three  extracts),  Henry  V., 
devoting  a  liberal  amount  of  space  to  Fa  I  staff,  King 
Richard  II L,  and  Henry  VIII.  A  more  general  selection  for 
the  n  on -historical  plays  follows,  which  is  equally  commendable. 
A  number  of  isolated  speeches  and  some  of  Shakespeare's 
songs,  with  a  short  glossary  and  explanaiions,  concludes  this 
useful  little  collection.  We  think  that  the  editor  has  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  really  noteworthy  aim  in 
compiling  this  book,  and  accordingly  we  commend  it  to 
attention. 

The  English  Works  of  Francis  Baton*  Vol*  I.  176  pp. 
Tht  Novels  of  Jane  Austen*  Vol.  I.  Z\  7  pp.  Edited  by 
Sidney  Lee.  (Methuen.)  6f/.  each.— These  are  two  paper- 
covered  volumes  in  the  new  Standard  Libraiy.  It  k  to 
aim  at  including  both  books  of  classical  repute  which  are 
already  accessible  in  various  forms,  and  also  some  rarer  books 
of  which  no  satisfactory  edition  at  a  moderate  price  is  in 
existence.  A  valuable  consideration  which  should  weigh  with 
purchasers  of  this  edition  is  the  purer  unabridged  text  which 
is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  scries,  Bowdleiising 
mny  he  a  necessary  procedure  in  educational  editions,  but  it  is 
a  nuisance  all  the  same;  and  this  series  is  not  educational. 
Hence  the  only  editorial  matter  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  and  it  is  never  cumbersome.  The  type  also  is  extremely 
legible.  These  volumes  commend  the  idea  of  this  series  to  us 
in  a  most  favourable  way* 

ftobimon  Crusoe*  127  pp,  Afapitr's  Bailies  $f  i he  Peninsular 
War*  128  pp,  Drake's  The  World  Encompassed.  128  pp. 
Edited  by  Dr.  \V.  H.  D.  Rouse.  (Blackie.)  8./.  each.- 
ln  these  thtee  little  booklets  their  editor  continues  for  the 
most  pan  his  excursions  in  search  of  novelty  outside  the 
ordinary  track  of  school  editions.  In  ■*  Robinson  Crusoe  "  it 
will  not,  of  course,  be  contended  that  be  has  found  It  j  but  he 
has  in  this  case  managed  a  careful  and  skilful  abridgment 
of  that  immortal  story  which  gives  the  gist  of  it  all  in 
about  one-third  of  the  space  it  usually  takes.  The  book  of 
battles  gives  three  only,  namely,  Corunna,  Talavera  and 
Badajos  ;  it  is  intrinsically  interesting,  and  brings  to  the  notice 
of  school  children  a  book  of  immense  wonh  to  which  they 
may  turn  in  after  years.  To  include  Drake  in  this  series  of 
authors  is  a  distinctly  happy  idea,  and  this  book  will  add  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  study  it  for  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Englishmen  in  an  age  which  produced  many  such.  The 
short  introductory  essay*  which  Dr*  Rouse  prefixes  to  each 
little  volume  are  on  the  scale  of  the  whole  series;  but  they 
are  careful  and  capital  in  equal  measures.  This  publishing 
venture  is  wholly  to  be  commended. 

Selections  from  Sfenstr-  By  Miss  G,  B.  Sell  on.  31  pp. 
(Blackie.)  id. — This  booklet  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  small  as  it  is,  it  contains  some  of  Spenser's  best 
verses.  The  seventeen  stanias  from  the  "  Faerie  Quccnc,'*  for  in- 
stance, could  hardly  have  been  bettered  as  examples  of  Spenser's 
workmanship  at  its  best.  The  inclusion  of  the  Froth  alami  on 
also  is  happily  conceived.  There  are  a  brief  introductory 
sketches  of  Spenser's  life  and  works  and  equally  brief  notes,  bul 
this  edition  deserves  commendation  on  every  ground. 

AV«£  Liar.  Questions  and  Notes*  By  B,  C.  Briggs.  56  pp* 
<GiJl.)      ij,— The    valuable    little    Ding'ewood    Shakespeare 
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Manuals  have  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  though  it  is  some  time 
since  we  saw  the  last  of  them.  The  questions  here  devoted  to 
each  of  the  acts  of  this  wonderful  play  are  in  three  divisions. 
First  come  general  considerations  ;  then  matters  of  context  and 
language  ;  lastly,  the  grammar  and  prosody  of  the  play.  The 
notes  are  extremely  valuable,  and  this  little  manual  properly 
used  may  serve  a  good  end  in  preparation  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

Mister  Dormouse  and  other  poems.  By  Geraldine  Seymour. 
45  pp.  (Nutt.)  2s.  6d.— We  venture  to  congratulate  the 
authoress  of  these  verses  upon  a  successful  achievement.  It 
is  not  everybody  who  can  write  children's  verse  which  shall 
steer  equally  clear  of  nonsense  and  goody-goody  affectation, 
and  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  heart  of  childhood  unite 
perfect  literary  skill.  But  Miss  Seymour  has  done  it,  and  if  we 
compliment  her  first  upon  the  technical  facility  with  which  she 
manages  her  lines,  it  is  because  she  evidently  has  great  powers 
in  this  diiection.  For  the  most  part,  she  seems  to  like  long 
lines  almost  as  affectionately  as  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  or  Mr. 
Swinburne  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  length,  she  has  a  plentiful 
store  of  dexterity  in  managing  her  rhythm,  so  that  no  two  of 
these  little  poems  in  succession  are  in  the  same  metre.  When 
she  tries  the  short  line  she  is  equally  successful ;  and  as  for  her 
subjects,  we  believe  they  will  commend  themselves  to  every 
child  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  elegant 
and  charming  volume. 

7xhe  Arnold  Prose  Books.  Nos.  1-24.  1-43  pp.  (Edward 
Arnold).  2d.  each.  —We  should  like  to  know  what  suggested  to 
the  publishers  the  idea  of  this  admirable  series,  and  we  should 
be  very  much  gratified  if  we  could  by  any  words  of  praise  get 
the  series  into  general  use.  "  The  books  have  been  prepared," 
says  a  brief  advertisement,  "  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  pupils  a  wider  view  of  English 
literature  than  is  afforded  by  the  reading  of  one  or  two  longer 
texts."  Can  it  be  that  there  are  teachers  who  can  do  what  they 
"  wish  "  ?  And  are  we,  at  last,  getting  nearer  to  the  desirable 
day  when  we  shall  lead  Goldsmith,  and  Malory,  and  Motley,  in 
schools  instead  of  reading  about  them  ?  The  writers  represented 
are  Goldsmith,  Froissart,  Lamb,  Bacon,  Malory,  Gibbon, 
Johnson,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Burke,  Addison,  Steele,  Boswell, 
Kinglake,  Leigh  Hunt,  Southey,  Barrow,  Motley,  Napier, 
Prescott,  Froude,  Thackeray,  Washington  Irving,  and  Emer- 
son. And  there  are  illustrative  extracts  from  these  writers  for 
four  shillings,  or  if  cloth  covers  are  preferred,  for  eight  shillings. 
If  a  teacher  with  an  advancing  class  buys  one  of  these  two- 
penny books  he  (or  shall  we  say  "she"?)  will  buy  all.  The 
biographies  are  at  the  end  of  the  booklet,  and  there  are  hardly 
any  notes.  Page  49,  i.e.,  the  inside  cover,  might  well  contain  a 
closely  printed  "  preface  "  on  the  method  of  using  this  little 
library. 

Geography 

Bacon's  Excelsior  Memory-map  Atlas  and  Text-book  Com- 
bined. Twentieth  Century  Edition,  1904-5.  (Bacon.)  is.dd. 
— This  edition  has  been  revised  throughout  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  of  Birmingham.  After  some 
introductory  pages  on  how  to  draw  "  memory  maps,"  on  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  chief  geographical  terms,  and  on  the 
area  and  population  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  the 
work  proper  begins.  This  consists  of  a  map  to  each  double 
page,  with  notes  and  lessons  facing  each  map.  The  maps 
comprise  four  special  maps  (industrial  and  railway)  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  seventy-four  of  Bacon's  Excelsior  Memory- 
maps.     The  publishers  claim  for  the  work  that  it  is  "  specially 


adapted  for  the  use  of  pupil  teachers,  candidates  fa 
Scholarship,  Certificate  and  Civil  Service  exanria 
also  for  use  in  secondary  schools."  The  main  1 
have  to  make  is  that  there  are  far  too  many  names 
maps.  In  one  of  the  maps — the  Amazon  Basin,  fo 
occur  names  which  surely  have  been  selected  n 
purpose  of  filling  up  blank  spaces  than  for  any  ii 
either  geographic  or  educational.  Such  names  are  1 
annotated  on  the  page  opposite,  and  the  "pupil 
"candidate  for  the  King's  Scholarship,"  is  left  to 
they  are  worth  remembering.  If  all  such  names  we 
cut  out  in  a  future  edition,  we  suggest  that  the 
better  serve  its  purpose.  Other  defects  in  detail,  m 
the  utterly  inadequate  and  ineffective  "  physical"  1 
"  Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres,"  for  instance), 
of  all  attempts  to  contrast  highland  masses  and  lowl 
for  the  thick  black  Hnes  which  alone  do  duty  for  a 
really  very  misleading  on  this  point — and  the  use  * 
sized  dot  for  town  and  village  alike.  The  indost 
England  and  Scotland  are  plentifully  supplied  will 
but  unconvincing  labels ;  they  defeat  their  owi 
attempting  to  show  too  much.  Still  there  is  mack 
though  necessarily  of  the  cram  type,  and  exai 
"cram,"  whether  they  are  studying  by  themselves  < 
guidance  of  expert  teachers.  The  book  is  nicely 
printed,  and  of  a  convenient  shape.  For  a  future 
commend  the  following  points  as  worthy  of  coos 
Huddersfield  is  not  on  the  Midland  Railway  systeo 
now  a  north-west  frontier  province,  and  South  An 
State  (Panama);  North-west  Provinces  and  Ot 
known  as  the  United  Provinces ;  Sucre  is  not  tl 
Bolivia ;  the  United  States  do  not  "  possess  "  Cuba 
Brown  of  16,000  ft.  in  Canada  is  a  fiction  ;  Mount 
worth  insertion  in  North  America ;  and  in  all  book 
examinations  an  index  should  be  supplied. 

Philips'  Chart  of  Geographical  Terms.  (Phi 
This  chart  may  be  obtained  either  on  a  single  shee 
cloth,  with  rollers,  and  varnished,  68  in.  by  54  i 
familiar  form  of  a  "  wall-atlas  "  in  four  sheets.  W< 
the  latter.  As  such  it  forms  Set  I.  of  Messrs.  P 
parative  Wall  Atlases.  The  subjects  comprised 
pictures  of  an  imaginary  landscape,  a  school  and  ii 
hood,  and  ground  plans  and  maps  to  correspond 
succeeded  by  illustrations  and  maps,  all  coloured, 
youthful  geographer  how  to  ascertain  direction  by  1 
sun  and  how  to  use  a  compass,  where  to  look  for 
lure  zones  and  the  great  divisions  of  land  and  wa 
world's  surface,  and  what  the  earth  appears  to  be  1 
This  summary  of  the  contents  explains  the  whole 
venture  :  its  object  is  to  place  in  graphic  form  befo 
ners  the  salient  points  of  geography  which  the  teac 
for  his  youngest  classes.  A  short  set  of  useful 
teacher  is  issued  with  the  chart,  calling  attention  t 
points  which  the  pictures  and  maps  specially  illustr 
teacher  should  make  excellent  play  (and  worl 
material,  and  a  receptive  child  would  have  little 
comprehending  the  first  principles  of  a  map  witl 
parisons  before  him. 

The  Globe  Geography  Readers — Intermediate. 
T.  Murchc.  I-200  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is.  9*/.- 
interesting  this  book  is,  and  on  right  Hnes  ;  but  it 
much.  Chapter  I.,  on  "  the  character  of  the  countr) 
our  opinion,  occupy  a  volume  ;  and  a  goodly  nui 
volumes  would  give  us  a  history  of  England.  Th 
that  a  revolt  against  history  teaching  is  in  progr 
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hers  will  aid  it  by  producing  a  cheap  history  of 
1  a  large  number  of  small  volumes  written  by  experts 
ten  by  schoolmasters. 

'    Science  and  Technology. 

Metahvork.  By  A.  C.  Horth.  xii.  +  103  pp. 
2s.  6d. — This  little  book  contains  a  series  of 
aduated  exercises  illustrative  of  the  use  of  the  tools 
nces  used  in  repousse.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
id  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  photographs 
I  examples,  while  working  drawings  are  given  for  all 
•a,  To  be  successful  in  this  work  the  operator  should 
dsfic  instincts  and  manual  dexterity.  The  latter  may 
I  by  practice  under  the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher,  to 
book  should  be  helpful.  We  have  often  noticed 
otk  in  which  the  design  is  excellent  and  the  work- 
load reproach  so  far  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  de- 
jerned,  and  yet  the  whole  effect  has  been  spoiled  by 
workmanship  in  the  securing  together  of  the  various 

most  students  finish  the  work  completely  them- 
>  should  be  taught  how  to  carry  out  simple  exercises 
;,  brazing  and  riveting,  when  much  that  is  amateurish 
ect  would  disappear.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret 
lint  is  not  emphasised  in  this  otherwise  excellent 

Mathematics* 

Hon  to  Analytic  Geometry.  By  Percey  F.  Smith  and 
livan  Gale.  viii.  +  217  pp.  (Ginn.)  $s.  6d.— 
;  authors  state  that  they  have  intentionally  avoided 
xx>k  the  form  of  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  yet, 
ts  that  deal  with  plane  coordinate  geometry,  the 
it  bottom  the  same  as  that  to  be  found  in  current 
1  analytical  conies.  The  exposition  is,  however, 
led  ;  it  is  characterised  by  simplicity  and  clearness, 
ciently  extended  in  its  range  to  give  the  student  a 
ption  of  the  analytic  method.  We  think  it  possible 
jbduction  of  graphical  methods  at  an  early  stage  of 
mathematical  training  will  soon  make  it  quite  feasible 
ik  writers  to  reduce  considerably  the  number  of  pages 
emtntary  processes  in  coordinate  geometry,  and  to 
5  geometrical  applications  of  the  analytic  method. 
k  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  analysis  rather  than  on  the 
hough,  of  course,  the  geometry  is  not  altogether 
While  we  gladly  recognise  that  the  authors  have  suc- 
irably  in  carrying  out  this  design,  we  wish  they  had 
1  their  plan  a  more  systematic  development  of  the 
properties  of  the  curves  represented  by  the  equa- 
i  book  includes  two  excellent  chapters  on  three- 
l  coordinates.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  very  desirable 
ements  of  coordinate  geometry  of  three  dimensions 
taken  up  before  the  student  proceeds  to  the  more 
arts  of  plane  analytical  geometry,  and  a  simple  expo- 
that  of  chapters  x.  and  xi.  of  this  work,  would  be  a 
dition  to  current  text-books  on  analytical  conies. 

\ry  Practical  Mathematics.  By  H.  A.  Stern  and 
pham.  viii.  +  1 10 -f  viii.  pp.  (Bell.)— After  two 
»aling  with  Contracted  Arithmetical  Processes  and 
Methods  respectively,  the  book  takes  up  in  successive 
t  measurement  of  length,  angles,  mass,  area,  volume, 

gravity,  the  last  chapter  treating  of  the  calibration 
1  graduated  vessels.     The  selection  and  description 

are  good,  and  the  various  instructions  are  clearly 
while  useful  hints  and  suggestions  are  frequently 
it  book  is  stated  to  form  the  first  nine  chapters  of  a 
.     It  contains  much  really  useful  and  well-arranged 


material  for  the  experimental  side  of  a  mathematical  course, 
though  we  think  that  the  amount  of  space  given  to  graphical 
methods  in  Chapter  II.  is  excessive  in  [view  of  the  universal 
introduction  of  graphs  in  elementary  teaching. 

Easy  Graphs.  By  H.  S.  Hall.  vii.  +  64  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
is. — A  very  simple  introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  with 
considerable  detail  the  linear  graph  and  its  applications  and  dis- 
cussing briefly  the  quadratic  function.  We  heartily  concur  in 
the  following  sentence  from  the  preface  :  "  The  growing  fashion  of 
introducing  graphs  into  all  kinds  of  elementary  work,  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  where  they  serve  no  useful  purpose- 
either  in  illustration  of  guiding  principles  or  in  curtailing  cal- 
culation—cannot be  too  strongly  deprecated." 

A  Notebook  0/  Experimental  Mathematics.  By  C.  Godfrey 
and  G.  M.  Bell.  64  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  2s. — For  teachers 
who  wish  to  combine  simple  experimental  work  with  lessons  in 
mathematics  this  notebook  provides  an  excellent  guide.  Part  I. , 
which  deals  with  measurements  of  length,  area,  volume,  weight, 
and  simple  experimental  work  in  hydrostatics,  is  taken,  with 
slight  modifications,  from  Mr.  Ashford's  "  Preliminary  Course  of 
Practical  Physics,"  and  the  spirit  and  idea  of  the  whole  book 
are  stated  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  book  referred  to.  It 
is  intended  that  the  pupil  should  gain  some  concrete  concep- 
tions which  he  will  need  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  subsequent 
lectures,  and  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elementary  methods 
of  measurement ;  but  in  the  earlier  stages  no  demands  are  made 
on  his  powers  of  description.  The  course  laid  down  includes 
experimental  work  in  mechanics,  but  not  in  heat,  electricity,  or 
magnetism.  The  general  design  seems  good,  and  the  instruc- 
tions are  brief  but  clear.  A  fair  trial  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
this  notebook  should  go  a  long  way  to  determine  the  value  of 
combining  the  teaching  of  mathematics  with  elementary  experi- 
mental work. 

Geometrical  Conies.  By  G.  W.  Caunt  and  C.  M.  Jessop. 
80  pp.  (Arnold.)  2s.  6d. — The  leading  properties  of  conies 
are  investigated  geometrically.  The  conies  are  treated  as  sec- 
tions of  a  cone,  and  in  the  development  of  their  properties  great 
use  is  made  of  projections  and  the  polar  properties  of  the  circle. 
The  book  is  an  easy  and  interesting  introduction  to  its  subject. 

Pitman's  Scheme  B  Arithmetic.  Standard  I.  By  T.  W. 
Trough t.  36  pp.  (Pitman.)  Paper  2d.t  cloth  yl. — Simple, 
straightforward  questions,  clearly  printed.  We  do  not  quite  see 
the  arithmetical  bearing  of  an  example  such  as  "Tell  a  story 
about  14  -7-  2  =  7." 

The  "  Council"  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  Part  VI.  By  T.  B. 
Ellery.  269-332  pp.  (Black.)  Paper  covers,  4J.  ;  cloth,  6d. 
— Takes  up  long  measure,  square  and  land  measure,  cubic 
measure,  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  simple  interest,  and 
mensuration  of  a  simple  kind,  with  some  examples  on  the 
metric  system. 

Miscellaneous. 

Prod  lews  of  a  Scottish  Provincial  Town.  By  J.  Howard 
Whitehouse.  134  pp.  With  10  illustrations.  (Bournville: 
the  St.  George  Press.)  31.  6d.  net. — Though  this  book  is 
concerned  primarily  with  Dunfermline,  it  should  prove,  as  the 
author  hopes,  of  interest  and  value  to  civic  workers  everywhere. 
Dunfermline,  with  its  princely  income  of  ^25,000  a  year  from 
the  Carnegie  Trust,  has  a  unique  opportunity  of  solving,  if  they 
are  capable  of  solution,  those  great  problems  that  surround  with 
increasing  perplexity  city  life  everywhere.  The  author  acted 
for  some  time  as  secretary  to  the  Carnegie  Trust,  and  the 
present  volume  puts  forward  a  constructive  policy  for  the  future 
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development  of  the  operations  of  the  Trust.     The  proposals  as 
a  whole  seem  framed  on  sound  practical  lines,  and,  if  somewhat 
ambitious   for   the  average    municipality,   are    by    no    means 
Utopian  in  view  of  the  resources  of  the  Trust.     Mr.  Whitehouse, 
wisely  recognising  that  many   social   problems  can   never  be 
solved  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is  concerned,  would 
concentrate  most  of  his  efforts  on  the  better  training  of  the 
young.     Plato's  first  and  greatest  commandment  to  the  rulers 
in  the  "  Republic  "  was  that  they  should  be  good  guardians  of  the 
young,  and  that  they  should  surround   them  with  everything 
that  was  good,  beautiful,  and  pure,  so  that  they  might  in  their 
lives  imitate  those  qualities.     The  Carnegie  Trustees  might  well 
make  this  their  first  and  last  commandment  also,  and  in  the  ad- 
mirable schemes  put  forth  in  this  volume  they  will  find  a  remark- 
ably good  basis  for  a  beginning.     One  of  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book  deals  with  the  formation  of  a  "  Boys'  Club,"  though 
"Boys'"  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  intended   for 
youths  from   fourteen   to  twenty  years  of  age.      The  club  is 
designed  to  carry  on  the  moral  training  of  the  schools,  and  look 
after  the  young  workers  during  the  critical  period  of  transition 
from   boyhood   to   manhood.     The   first   object    of   the  club, 
therefore,  is  to  provide  a  place  *'  where  lads  can  repair  as  to 
a  well-ordered  home,  secure  always  of  welcome  and  sympathy, 
and  where  they  may  be  gradually  brought  into  a  world  of  new 
ideas."     Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  recreative  side  of  the  club, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  valuable  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  a  bait  by  which  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  lads  for  greater  ends.     The  author  has  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  standard  of  education  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  for 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  teachers.     lie  directs  attention  to 
the  bare  and  repellent  nature  of  the  class-rooms,  and  his  plea 
for  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  school  interiors  generally 
will  be  approved  by  all  who  believe  in  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment in  building  up  character. 

Religious  Teaching  at  Home.  By  L.  II.  M.  Soulsby. 
(Longmans.)  4//. — Miss  Soulsby  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
for  girls,  and  her  books  have  a  deservedly  wide  circulation. 
The  present  booklet  addressed  to  mothers  contains  good  advice 
on  a  difficult  question  ;  but  the  gist  of  all  the  advice  is  this — 
make  your  religious  teaching  real  by  living  a  kind,  sympathetic, 
religious  life — never  teach  what  one  day  must  be  unlearnt — do 
not  give  up  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  The  appendices  are 
useful,  and  contain  lists  of  books.  The  following  question, 
however,  obtrudes  itself,  "  Do  parents,  before  or  while  attempt- 
ing the  religious  education  of  the  young,  think  out  for  them- 
selves their  own  belief  and  their  own  position  as  regards : 
(1)  the  historical  value  of  the  Bible  ;  (2)  the  moral  teaching  ol 
the  Bible  ;  (3)  the  relation  of  Biblical  inspiration  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Church?-'  Girls  often  start  life,  i.e.,  they  reach 
the  age  of  eighteen,  with  no  clear  "  accidence  "  of  religion  or 
which  the  superstructure  of  the  language  may  be  based. 

Brahms.       By     Herbert    AntcliMe.       56    pp.     (Bell.)  — Mr. 
Antcliffe    has   worked    within   considerable    limitations    as    tc 
space,  and  within  these  limitations  he  has  presented  a  view  of 
Brahms   which    may   be    praised    as  a   conscientious   and    en 
thusiastic,  and  yet   withal  ^well-balanced   tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest    of    masters.      But    the    book    is   defaced    by   certain 
slovenlinesses  of  diction  ;  «.£.,  "  as  a  song  writer  he  is  right  in 
the  front  rank,"  and  in  speaking  of  Brahms'   introduction  tj 
Miihtfeld  it  affirms  that   "the  famous  clarinet  quartette"  watf 
written    for   this   artist.     Again,    in    his    lUt    of    the    master's 
compositions    he    sets    down    one    fugue    and    twelve    chorat 
preludes  for    the    organ,   whereas   one    of   these  twelve  was   a 
separate  work  and    was   a  choral   prelude   and   fugue,   owning 
quite  a  separate  existence  from   the  later  works  for  the  orgai 
These  little  inaccuracies  mar  an  otherwise  creditable  book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
expressed  in  Utters  which  appear  in  these  eolm 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and 
appear  together. 

The  Um  of  Graphs. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Blomfield's  kt 
ubject  in  your  June  number.  There  is  a  great 
teachers  and  examiners  alike  running  into  stercotyj 
n  any  branch  of  mathematics,  and  I  have  long  ft 
omething  of  this  kind  might  soon  occur  in  the  can 
Personally  I  dislike  the  use  of  the  word  "  graph,"  1 
the  impression  that  something  new  has  been  recently 
Into  mathematical  teaching.  Most  graph  traciog 
more  than  tracing  loci  of  equations — i.e.,  elementary 
geometry — and  the  word  "graph"  merely  appears  to 
only  those  equations  are  considered  in  which  one 
ables  is  expressed  as  an  explicit  function  of  the  other 

A  real  danger  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  tht 
questions  are  apt  to  be  set  in  examinations  of  wid* 
grades,  and  thus  it  may  be  possible  for  a  candidi 
Up  several  rungs  of  the  examination  ladder  without  1 
much  substantial  progress  between  each.  In  this  a 
is#  important  to  draw  up  a  brief  sketch  of  the  n 
which  may  be  dealt  with  in  this  connection. 

(1)  We  may  perhaps  take  it  that  plotting  fromsb 
represents  the  most  elementary  stage. 

(2)  It  is  important  that  the  pupil's  attention  tl 
confined  to  tracing  graphs,  but  that  he  should  I 
interpret  them  as  well. 

For  instance,  questions  might  be  set  in  which  a 
given  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  whe 
period,  and  the  candidate  asked  to  give  a  descripf 
fluctuations  in  writing.  Or,  again,  he  might  be  as 
down  a  time-table  of  a  certain  railway  train  fro 
graphic  representation. 

(3)  Plotting  on  squared    paper  is  useful  enougt 
I   mentary  stages,   but   when   complicated    functions 

represented  the  most  important  thing  is  that  the 

I   and  turning  values,  the  changes  of  sign,  and  so  tort 

I   correctly  shown,  and  for  this  purpose  rough  sketch 

J   regarded  as  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases.     Tin 

sentation,  correct  to  scale,  of  a  small  arc  of  a  cui 

much  value  except  as  an  early  exercise  in  graphs. 

it  is  far  harder  for  schoolboys  to  sketch  correctly  tl 

peculiarities  of  a  graph  than  to  plot  part  of  it,  1 

I    there  may  be  a  great  difficulty  in  taking  this  wor 

to  mere  plotting.     I  would  suggest  that  when  tl 

list  such  as  that  suggested   by  Mr.  Blomfield  ha 

posed  of,  graphs  might  be  left  over  till  the  pupils 

sufficiently  mature  years  to  tackle  the  difficulties  cc 

"change  of  sign  in  passing  through  infinity,"  and 

Before    leaving    the    subject    I    would    call    att 

important  use   of    graphs    in   connection    with 

theorem.      It   is   greatly    to   be   regretted    that  b 

required  to  learn  that  difficult  theorem  at  a  stage  1 

unable  to  master  the  subtleties  connected  with  cot 

divergency,  with  the  result  that  at  far  maturer  y 

revel  in  a  reckless  luxuriance  of  divergent  expansi 

series  are  a  dangerous  tool  to  place  in  the  hands  c 

but  the  use  of  graphical   methods   would  greatlj 

evil.     Thus  the  equation  /-(if  -r)i  represents  a 

J  if  for  the  left-hand  side  we  substitute  the  corresp 
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ending  powers  of  x,  the  new  equation  will  only 
at  portion  of  the  parabola  which  lies  on  the  positive 
jus  of  x  between  x=  - 1  and  x=  + 1. 
r.  Blomfield's  last  remarks  I  cordially  agree. 
1  is  a  big  subject,  and  no  tinkering  with  syllabuses 
t  possible  for  a  boy  to  learn  more  than  a  limited 
1  limited  time.  The  ideal  state  of  the  community 
ae  in  which  everybody's  mathematical  calculations 
by  professional  consulting  mathematicians  in  the 
that  everybody's  legal  business  is  now  done  by 
id  solicitors.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  train  boys  so 
every  man  his  own  lawyer  than  to  make  every  man 
flfanatician.  But  as  long  as  things  remain  as  they 
tat,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  a  reform  of  mathe- 
ihg  will  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  pig's  ear. 
%  Bangor,  G.  H.  Bryan. 

7th. 

Spelling  Reform  in  France. 

>  like  to  point  out,  referring  to  your  May  number, 
of  the  changes  proposed  are  contrary  to  inter- 
that  is,  they  would  destroy  the  resemblance  between 

of  scientific  words  in  the  international  languages, 
;lisb,  German,  and  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  French 
mmencing  their  letters  do  not  begin  by  reading 
technical  terms,  or  about  rhetoric  and  synecdoche. 
would    not  care   to    confound    cyllose  and    cillose. 

distinction  between  new  formations  and  old,  which 
r  contemplated,  would  render  the  spelling  of  French 
nns  dependent  upon  the  date  of  their  introduction 
nguage,  creating  a  difficulty  for  Frenchmen  and 
like.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  do  not  abolish  y  as  a 
I  bat  scientific  terms.  Such  elementary  words  as  y 
I  be  spelt  phonetically.  It  would  really  be  simpler 
nch  10  pronounce  the  y  in  scientific  words  as  the 
Mionnce  this  letter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  G.  Stuart-Menteath. 

m  interesting  letter  raises  a  large  question,  too  far- 
be  dealt  with  in  anything  but  a  regular  article.  A 
f  a  language  should  no  more  desire  to  see  arbitrary 
roduced  into  it  than  a  historian  would  deliberately 
ad  a  mass  of  records  of  almost  certain  value.  Should 
and  gain  by  insisting  on  spelling  connoisseur  and 

Court  in  the  modern  French  way,  connoisseur, 
is  Court  ?  or,  phonetically,  kone  :  see  :  r,  pje  ;  pu  :  dre 
ermany  at  the  present  day  the  desire  to  avoid  any 
i  German  knowing  no  language  but  his  own  would 
erstand  leads  the  ultra-reformers  to  adopt  many 
are  cumbersome  and  even  illogical.  For,  if  the 
i"  may  be  retained,  is  it  logical  to  replace  Billet  by 
session  (Fahrkarte),  which  itself  contains  a  corn- 
foreign  extraction  ?  The  German  movement  is 
>y  genuine  patriotism,  but  it  is  destroying  some 
n  the  language. 

demy  seem  to  feel  something  of  this  sort,  for  it  is 
ated  in  the  report  that  to  run  counter  to  etymology 
inly  not  make  for  international ity. 
e  two  schools  of  English  reformers  of  spelling  ;  one 
id-outers,"  the  other  a  moderate  party.  The  former 
to  introduce  phonetic  script  and  spelling,  the  latter 
ine  their  alterations  to  such  changes  as  dotd  (for 
det  (for  "debt"),  which  are  historically  justifiable. 
lemy  has  taken  a  middle  course  with  the  French 
ad  has  probably  put  a  stop  to  great  innovations  by 

support  to  small  changes.  The  rapport  of  the 
ai  drawn  up  for  the  Minister  of  Education.  If  any 
tare  taken  in  the  matter,  the  Minister  will  doubtless 


issue  and  circulate  a  rescript,  embodying  the  reforms  he  sanc- 
tions. In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  rescript  will  most 
likely  be  as  little  regarded  in  France  as  are  the  "grammatical 
tolerations  "  of  which  an  old  French  professor  has  said,  **  Nous 
constat ons  et  nous  passons  outre." 

The  Writer  of  the  Note. 

A  State  Department  of  Education  for  Ireland. 

In  the  Irish  notes  in  the  June  issue  of  The  School  World 
I  observe  the  following  sentence  :  "In  the  face  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  however,  who  repudiate  the  proposal,  the 
time  is  hardly  ripe  for  a  State  Department  of  Education." 
Whether  these  words  express  the  view  of  your  contributor,  or 
are,  in  substance,  a  quotation  from  a  writer  in  the  National 
Review  for  May,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  in  either  case  they,  in 
their  context,  plainly  imply  that  responsibility  for  the  unfor- 
tunate continuance  of  the  examination  system  in  Irish  inter- 
mediate education  rests  primarily  on  the  Catholic  Bishops.  I 
am  quite  sure  the  words  were  written  without  any  intention 
of  giving  offence,  but  in  effect  the  insinuation  is  offensive 
and  injurious,  and  devoid  of  all  foundation  in  fact.  May  I 
beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  briefly  the  facts,  which 
I  hope  will  prove  generally  interesting. 

A  Vice-regal  Commission  held  an  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  Irish  Intermediate  System  in  1899.  The  Association  of 
Catholic  Headmasters  sent  an  official  witness  to  give  evidence 
before  that  Commission  on  their  behalf,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  points  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  Commission 
was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  inspection  into  the  system.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  corresponding  action  on  the  Protestant  side.  It  is 
true  that  the  resolution  was  merely  passed  by  a  majority,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  it  appeared'  that  opinion  on  the 
question  of  inspection  was  most  gravely  divided  in  Ireland 
amongst  all  classes  of  witnesses,  without  distinction  of  religion, 
and  consequently  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  only  body 
to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  inspection  was  the  Catholic 
body. 

Following  on  the  report  of  the  Commission,  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  which  proposed,  in  a  single  clause, 
to  give  to  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  unfettered 
power  to  change  the  system  in  any  direction.  The  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  without  in  any  way  consulting  the 
Bishops  or  the  Catholic  headmasters,  decided,  as  they  were 
perfectly  entitled  to  do,  that,  on  public  grounds,  it  was  not 
desirable  to  put  untrammelled  power  into  the  hands  of  a  body 
so  independent  of  all  influence  as  the  Intermediate  Board. 
The  result  of  their  opposition  was  a  compromise  which  limited 
the  powers  of  the  Board  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  a  Summary  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  Commission.  The  first  of  these  recommendations 
provided  for  the  retention  of  the  annuil  general  examina- 
tions, to  which,  consequently,  the  Board  are  bound  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

As  the  recommendations  in  the  Summary  included  inspection, 
the  Board  determined  to  introduce  it  as  an  adjunct  and  correc- 
tive to  the  examinations,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  issued  a  rule  requiring  all  schools  to  submit  to 
inspection,  and  making  a  substantial  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  school  grant  depend  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors. 
For  two  years  the  Board  carried  on  a  system  of  inspection, 
about  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  than  that 
they  condemned  and  abandoned  it  themselves,  deeming  it 
farcical  and  calculated  to  bring  the  whole  system  of  inspection 
into  disrepute.  The  inspection  rule  continues  to  be  published, 
but  it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  The  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  is  no  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
it   has  been   published  by   the  Board  in  their  own  defence. 
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The  Treasury  have  refused  to  allow  the  Board  to  provide  a 
staff  of  permanent  inspectors  and  establish  the  system  on  a 
suitable  basis.  Money  might  be  thrown  away  from  year  to 
year  on  a  tinkering  attempt  at  inspection  which  provoked  the 
contemptuous  anger  of  the  whole  country,  but  it  must  not  be 
spent  on  an  efficient  and  permanent  system.  Is  it  suggested 
that  the  Treasury  consulted  the  Bishops  ? 

The  first  ringing  note  of  opposition  to  a  State  Department  of 
Education  was  sounded  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  in  criticism 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Catholic  Headmasters'  Association, 
which  that  paper  erroneously  thought  was  favourable  to  the 
idea  of  such  a  department.  Not  only  was  the  opposition  not 
started  by  the  Bishops,  it  was  displayed  in  such  circumstances 
as  showed  that,  even  if  their  lordships  favoured  the  department, 
it  would  be  regarded  with  hostility  by  nationalist  feeling  in 
Ireland. 

The  reasons  why  Irishmen,  whether  Bishops  or  laymen, 
would  object  to  a  Department  of  Education  controlled  from 
Westminster  do  not  arise  here ;  I  am  merely  concerned  to  show 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion  which  called  for  this 
letter  is  quite  without  foundation. 

Andrew  Murphy. 

St.  Munchin's  College, 
Limerick. 

[The  note  is  clearly  a  summary  of  the  article  in  the  Monthly 
(not  the  National)  Review  for  May,  and  the  words  do  not  bear 
the  construction  put  upon  them  by  Father  Murphy.  I  regret 
that  Father  Murphy  regards  them  as  containing  an  "offensive 
and  injurious  insinuation,"  for  certainly  none  such  was  in- 
tended. But  it  is  clear  that  Father  Murphy  has  confused  the 
question  of  "  A  State  Department  of  Education"  with  the 
Inspection  of  Intermediate  Schools.  The  repudiation  of  the 
former  proposal  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  a  matter 
n  *  of  insinuation,  but  of  fact,  as  it  has  been  denounced  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  hierarchy  at  Maynooth  in  June  of  last 
year  and  read  in  every  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Ireland  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  last  November.  The  facts  as  to  inspection 
are  another  story.  As  given  by  Father  Murphy  they  have 
already  appeared  in  your  columns  in  the  Irish  notes.  The 
Treasury,  i.e.,  the  Government,  and  not  the  Intermediate 
Hoard,  much  less  the  hierarchy,  are  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  Father  Murphy  is,  however,  inaccurate  in 
supposing  that  Protestants  did  not  support  the  introduction  of 
inspection  before  the  Vice-regal  Commission.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  following  educational 
bodies  :  the  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses,  the 
Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  and  the  Association  of 
Intermediate  and  University  Teachers.  The  Protestant  School- 
masters'   Association    did    not    give    evidence. — Yoi.:k  Irimi 

CORRESl'ONUKN'l.] 

The  London  County  Council  Scheme  of  Salaries. 

It  may  be  as  well  t *>  point  out  that  under  the  new  London 
County  Council  scheme  of  salaries,  described  in  the  June 
number  of  Tin.  Sninoi.  Woi-i.n,  the  equality  between  head 
teachers  of  girN'  and  infants'  departments  will  in  some  cases 
be  only  nominal.  The  accommodation  in  infants'  departments 
for  woiking  purposes  is  calculated  on  lh:'  S  srj.  feet  basis,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  salary  of  the  head  teacher  it  is  to  be 
calculated  on  the  10  vcj.  feet  basis  thus  reckoning  it  as  smaller 
than  it  really  is.  For  instance,  a  department  whose  present 
accommodation  i*  460,  which  \ound\  like  tirade  III.  in  the  new 
scheme,  will  be  reckoned,  lot  uihuy  /ttr/o\<\,  as  56S,  which 
places  it  in  (trade  II.  Of  course,  even  then,  there  is  a  rise  in 
the  maximum  salary  of  the  head  teacher  in  question,  but  where 
is  the  so-called  equality  i 

IlKAIiMISTRKSS. 


Bright  Story  Readers. 

On  page  236  of  the  issue  of  The  School  Wor 
is  a  very  appreciative  notice  of  our  •'  Bright  Storj 
Nos.  42,  52,  and  60,  for  which  we  are  much  ob 
notice  concludes  with  the  following  words :  "  We 
to  know  if  62  of  these  Classics  have  been  published  ; 
the  back  of  the  book  is  incomplete." 

We  beg  to  say  that  up  to  now  only  three  bo< 
grade  have  been  published,  but  that  a  Urge  numb- 
are  in  preparation.  The  vacant  numbers  in  each 
been  left  open  for  additions,  on  the  principle  that 
ten's  numbers  would  represent  Grade  I,  the  twenty1 
etc.,  leaving  vacant  numbers  for  additions,  and  that  t 
before  ten  would  be  simple  books  introductory  to 
The  vacant  numbers  will  be  filled  up  as  quickly 
until  ten  books  in  each  grade  have  been  placed  on  t 

E.  J.  Arnold  &  S 

Leeds. 


The  Examination  Bugbear. 

With  the  summer  term  and  approach  of  the  van 
examinations,  numbers  of  our  provincial  grammar- 
thrown  into  a  state  of  unusual  excitement  and  j 
organisation  (especially  with  reference  to  the  time-ti 
is  surely  subversive  to  all  the  best  interests  of  educat 
may  not  have  reached  the  required  stage  in  Latin, 
ruthlessly  cast  aside  for  more  paying  subjects.  For  t 
ing  state  of  affairs  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  r> 
Matriculation  regulations.  In  modern  languages,  bt 
has  had  time  to  complete  and  digest  a  single  master 
compelled  to  spend  his  time  over  everlasting  selecti 
develop  his  machine-like  propensities  with  week! 
papers.  How  is  the  brain  to  develop  satisfactorily 
a  system  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  authori 
some  combined  action  in  the  way  of  suppress 
desirable,  the  fetish  of  annual  outside  examinations 
rate,  it  would  be  felt  to  be  a  great  advantage  all  ro 
could  be  suspended  until  the  work  throughout  had  ai 
a  standard  as  rendered  them  ordinary  incidents  nc 
any  speciil  alterations  in  the  schedule  of  work. 

'  C.V 
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In  ftddretoltiK  the  North  of  En^lan-1  Teachem,  said* "  In 
•by  r  U-kinntnicmuat  bemid«  NOT  with  DEFINITIONS 
TIES,  An  image  should  never  bo  erapl of  ed  WHEN  THE 
o*n  be  teen." 

OF  SIR  R,  MANHOODS SCHOOL;  LATE  HEAD  OF 
SIDE,   &  OUVES   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL;    AND 
L  OF  MTTERSEA  PUPIL  TEACHER  CENTRE. 

61  h  March.  1305. 
On  the  occasion  of  your  recent  viiit  to  Sandwich  I 
re  tooth  of  seeing  and  obtaining  some  of  the  sets 
hed  bf  your  firm,     There  can  be  no  question  at  to 

of  the  photographs  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
h-avr  been  selected,  From  personal  experience  in 
cm  in  two  of  the  sett,  1  can  lay  that  the  views  give 
tic  representation  of  them  I  have  ever  seen.  Their 
lue  i»  also  indisputable,  from  the  vividness  of 
id  systematic  arrangement. 
the  possession  of  the  view*  as  a  valuable  addition 

educational  apparatus 

I  amP  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  HAROLD  Ft  RYLEY,  M.A." 
tmttd  in  any  branch  tfowr  work,  Irinrfly  mnd  us  a  pod-card 
phmaJfem, 

RAPHY    LABORATORY. 


ERWOOD    &    UNDERWOOD, 

N    STREET.    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON,    W 


IRATORIES  FURNISHED 

I,  Physical  and  aU  Science  Laboratories 
ly  equipped  wilb  Benches,  Fume 
P»,  Cupboards,  &c.f  ana*  Scientific 
\pparatus  of  every  description, 

P>    SPVCtFWATlOX    Fitti    OUH    PRIC1 

lj   Sinks,  Gas  and  Water  Fitting* 
Uy  designed  for  Science  Laboratories. 


lOOL    BOTANY 

prepared  for  um:  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Bofcooli 

us  of  Specimens  of  Various  Woods 
and    other    Botanical    Object  a. 

ir  are  very  careful  ly  selected  in  croai  and  long  wctiona» 
i  aihow  the  distinctive  feature*  and  mark*  of  each 
wood,  and  also  to  ■bow  their  well-marked  llotaniral 
tkas,  aiicb  as  the  Bark,   Rings  of  Growth,  Medullary 

urn  meed  they  will  be  of  (treat  practical  oae  to  the 
i  r  a  wide  range  of  British  and  Foreign  Wood*, 
all  thus*  DJiially  iin-" 


als^t-all  attention  to  a  Specially  Prepared  Porous 
Drving;  and  Preserving  Botanical  Specimens.  It 
or  to  ordinary  Blotting  Paper,  in  that  it  it,  mm :h  mon* 
free  from  any  flubetsneea  likely  to 
slicmin  toliHit  of  tne  plant*.  It  has  also  the  ad  van  tags 
efMd-  than  the  common  blotting  paper. 

1  iMi  in  Botany  and  Plant  PKytinloffy  [including 
forttevUin  and  prion  of  abort)  pott  fru* 

iLLENKAMP  &  CO.,  LS 

Street,  Ffa&bury  Square,  LONDON,  E.C 


» 
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New  Works  on  Geometry  to  meet  the  New  Require: 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.JL,  and  F.  H.  STEYEHS, 
LE88ON8    IN    EXPERIMENTAL  AND   PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY. 
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CjESAR.    The  Gallic  War.     Ei:t*i   >v   R^v 

M  A   f_     r.       .».  *    v.i-.  :t.  M  A      4-.  -f-i." 

CJESAR.    Gallic     War.       TC:i~     X:^s    a=d 
:-....      -.   .-.-■    A   »    «.:     jMA      :-    ••:      :.", 

;.■«::■.-.:::    r *-?.-!  «"  '.•.  R-.  :=iij-  ?^  lld 

YIRGIL.     itncid.     1  :■£  L     Wii::   X;;,?  ^u 

.-    :  1  : .  :  v.-  a.    :,.  .     ►...£ :     bj  Rtt  a.  * 


HORACE.    Odes. 


T.V:: 


N :  i«e-s  ace 

».*"-ft*»:  **. )    : 


Greek. 

DEMOSTHENES.  Philippic  I.  Olynthiacs  I 
XENOPHON.     Anabasis.     *v-:_    y:tef    a:<i 

A    -    »..        1.  V  A      1*.   -.;.       .". 

:  ■    .--:    >....  V  A       If.  :Vi.       ^*- 

.€SCHYLU5.  Persae.  Li.:*i  :y  X  O.  Pe 
EURIPIDES.  A  ;cj:  s,  v.-.sb,  N::c»  aad  Vc4 
A.c«i;:s-     '•.'.  ■•■  :;   :_  Kas:.-:.  Ph.b 

French. 

JULES  YERRE.     Le  Toir  dn  Monde.   Edited 


MACMILLAN    A 


V.    ^       .  A.    * 


MAK71N  S    >TF.Z*r:r. 


W.C. 


>LDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

WTFITTEItS,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPTICIANS. 

SCIENCE  LANTERNS,  STROUD  4  KENDALL'S, 

■II  uFSlErlcH,  Aiijjaralnflj 
r  the  Electric  or  I, 


D,  ^  .il>  'i  in  -i  uW<:  laMft  for  Lai  I 

i,»ih|  Ume  Lf^ht  Jet, 

Complete,  In  Carrying  Case       -       £8. 

tic  Appu&tiu  iiiadfi  at  abort  boUce  in  oeir 

SogrtpttC,  PriOfl  Lfeta  Ml  arjijliciUinu, 

arcial    Street,    LEEDS, 


D&my  Svo,  cloth,  750  pp.,  price  2s,  6d>» 
free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 


OL 


LEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


THE    YEAB    1905, 


OONTAtSISO 


» 

Uon  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of 

ge*  Lists  of  Officers,  Ei ami  tiers,  and  Members, 

illations  of   the  various   Examinations,   &c, 

Appendix   containing  the  following    Exam- 


.flilnellou  of  TtaMrtien  for  Dlplomati,  JklMxummer,  IJKM. 

Christ  ma* 
UllOltJon  of  Pupils  for Ccrtl fl cot em,  Mr«l*HiniiJpr,  10O*. 
do,  do.  tatftt,  l'."*!, 

*l  Preliminary  SxaitituMLon,  March,  I 
do,  do.  ,  1WH. 

ExAmtnaUuri 
do, 
tud  fl  may  rw  hml  ■opfcralrty,  pri  1.  oacb 

ftud  t.  «adi  wt. 


- 


Paptri  M«  to  be  had  only  In  lha  Calendar. 


SCHOOL    PENS. 


tmh: 


CARNEGIE 


EDUCATIONAL     PEN 

qv  (Fine  asd  Medium  Points). 

Specially  manufactured  for  uia  In  Schooli. 


Samplai  lent  Free  on  Application 


MACNIVEN   &    CAMERON,    Ltd., 

Wj.i>rl!  v  Work*,  Edikm-imiu  ;  Lakiiom;  and  Uiumim.pioi. 


SON,  89,  Farrlnidan  Street,  London,  E.G.  | 


CAREY'S  "  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Rc?1seds  Corrected,  mi  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 

University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  js. 

THE  STATIONERS'  00XF4JVT,  HrMiosfws*  H*ti,    Law 

THE  SCHOOL  WORLD 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Page        ...        £6  10  0 

Hall  Page,  or  Column         ...  2  17  6 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column         ...      i  10  0 

One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column ...      0  17  6 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rota.    Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application* 

The  SCHOOL  WORLD  will  In  future  Me  published 
on  t»C  FIRST  DAY  OP  EACH  MONTH.  Advertise- 
ments should  reach  the.  Advertisement  Department  or 
the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  month  prior. 

Prepaid  Subscription    including;  postage,  $s,  per  annum. 

MACMtLLAN     AND     CO.,     LIMITED, 

St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.O. 

HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS.Ac. 

At  Wholoiale  Prlc*i  through  Manufacturer'!  Agent. 
Write- 
8osO  xWoodfonl, 


xu. 
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IN   THE  SCHOOL 

TilU    BERT    RESTJLTa   A  UK  ()NT,Y 
OBTAINED    BY    USING 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 
PENS. 

FOR   71    Yi:  V    H&VE 

HliLD   TlfK    FKEMJEU    POSITION 

IN    THE    PEN    WORLD, 

Made  In  hundreds  of  varieties  to  suit  alt,  even 
the  moat  difficult  hands.  They  are  economical, 
and  save  time,  temper,  and  money 

In  Sixpenny  and  Grots  Boxes,  of  StAttoneri. 
fcc.  and  from  W-  H  SMJTH  &  SONS  Bool* 
stalls  FREE  —Sample  School  Pent  Free  on 
receipt  of  Penny  Stamp  for  postage  and 
address.  Sample  Box  of  Thirty  Pens  assorted, 
far  testing,  Seven  Stamps. 

JOSEP1 !  G I IXOTT  &  SONS,  37,  Gracechureh  s<  k  <  \ 


-n- 


A  HIGH -GLASS  BAI 

FOR  £3.  7s.  60. 

SKO 


G.     CUSSONS, 

Technical  Works,  Brought  on,  Manchester, 

Ulajiufucl'ii  irr  of  Uin'h  cia*s  Apparntiu  for  Second nry^ehoobi  id 

MBW  DESIGNS  II  MECHANICS  AHD  PHYSIOS. 

AU  out  work  ia  ecc-nrate,  substantially  made  and  rtn  the 

works  af  mtnaractarora'  prii 
Makers  of  :— 

Fletcher's  Acceleration  Apparatus:  Ctissona  Patent 
At  wood  Machine;  Prof.  Dalby's  Balancing  Model; 
Prof.  Perry's  Apparatus  for  Practical  Mechanics  ; 
Prof.  Henrici'a  Apparatus  for  Applied  Mathematics, 
&c,    Ac,    Ac. 

Models  of  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,    Models  of  Dynamo 
Windings  and  Electrical  Instruments.   Machine  Details. 

DRAWING     MODELS. 
HALL  A  STEVENS  Set  of  Models  to  Illustrate  '•  Experimental  and 

Practical  Geometry  H  (Haemlllan  A  Co,),  ©/-  nett,  carriage  paid. 

*ircwt  car  norn  DenHinte 
pfHTBrtmgnton. 

PRINTING     FOR     SCHOOLS     AND 
EDUCATIONAL    PURPOSES. 

PAPERS,  i 

MAC.  MS,   PROGRAMMES,  TEXT- ROOK*,  ftc.  fcc. 

Addrm 
GEORGE  OVER,  THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

With  BU  Original  IHuat  rati  ads.     Pric«  2m,  Gd- 

Tha    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

A  Quids  to  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Dl&eaeei. 
By  It  DKNlHON  PEDLST,  L.D.aEng.a  F.R.aS.E41n. 
Ml  Surgeon  to  tne  Evelina  Hospital,  Southwark. 

DV    TltS   SAME   AUTHOR. 

The    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Well  I  Ueitrrsled.     Price  7a*  Gd. 
BJBGG  A  CO.,  289  end  391,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Prioe 


BALANCES    OF    ALL    MAKES    AND     OE 
SUPPLIED. 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  Gl 

BIRMINGHAM  I  DUBI 


r 


All    Other    Air 
Pumps    Supersede 


THE 

"GERY 

(Fleuss    Paten  O 

Vacuum  Pui 


Results  hitherto  only  poa 
with  mercury  pumps  are  read 
obtainable  by  the  "Geryk/*  Ui 
in  all  the  principal  Techai< 
Schools*  By  far  more  rapid  th 
any  other  Vacuum  Pump. 


Price  from 
£4  So, 


Wrlt«    U 
Uoj 


puUometeT  Engineering  G^t 
Oiist  €un»  taftfiwoTfcsv  Reading. 


Juhk  B^lx,  Woks  &  Duthloqi,  Ul(  Oxford  House.  SS41,  Great  Titebiiild  8tr«L  Osforf  Street,  W, 


THE 


chool  World 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


II.,  NO.  80.] 


AUGUST,    1905. 


[ 


Sixpence  Monthly 

Yearly   Volume  7s.  60, 


CONTENTS, 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT      VI      Holiday  Task*.    By  The   Kuv*   II.    B.  GRAY,   I) .\X 
SECTIONS  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOLMASTER.     By  J.    ir.    FOWLER,   MA 
AMP   WEIGHTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LABORATORY*     Py  the  Rev.  A.   It.    FISH,   B.A.,   B.S 
MATHEMATICAL  EXERCISES  AND  GRAPHS.    B>    A.    CLEMSOT  JONES,   M.A.,  Ph.D, 
LKD  CARE  OF  THE  YOICE,    By  FANNY   I1EYWOOD 
TRAINING   COLLEGE  REGULATIONS 
IATE   EDUCATION   IN   IRELAND 
3MENTART   SCHOOLS,    Their  Place  in  a  National  Scheme  of  Education 
PLAYGROUNDS 

BACHING  AND  SCHOOL  REFORM 
SCIENCE    IN    AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

SEAN   TRAGEDY 
fUDY    AS   A   POINT  OF   VIEW 
SB  MAN   LEAVING   CERTIFICATE 

[DOE   UNIVERSITY   LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS.     Set  Subjects  for  December,  1906 
V  AND  CURRENT  EYENTS 

OF   INTEREST,    General;  Scottish;  Irish;  Welih  ... 
fB    OF    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOORS    AND    APPARATUS 

iPONDENCE  s 

»*J  Examinations  in  Modern  Languages.    By  F.  REYNOLDS,  M.  \ 

ie  History  of  Literature  as  a  Subject  in  Secondary  School!.    By  the  Rev.  Father  ANDREW  MURPHV 
\t  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching  Science  in  Schools,    By  DENIIAM  CLAKKJ •:,  M.A. 
Department  for  Education  In  Ireland*    By  JOHN   THOMPSON,  MA 

iontson 
MAC  MILL  AN    AND    CO.,    Limited 

HEW  VORH:  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
I90S 
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University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,     birkbeck  coll 


llE  Charter  itiul  a  Gatottiiuni  Cbtfapt  0/  the 

\m ) 

j ,  ,  M ,  A  ,  LI ...  D . ,  Fetfo w  of  Jesus  CoUngr.  wd 
late  Fellow  if  All  Souls'  College,  <.»•  I 
DEPARTMENTS, 

ct*.  PmfeBSOxa. 

t*r»*  k  T.  H  ad  (son  Will  i jura,,  M  * Mljon<J  ) 

E,  V*  Arnold,  LitLD.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ool- 

OambrLdjce. 
u    It  i  >LA. 

1\  Wilton  Dnvi*B,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
J,  K.  Lluytl,  HLA-,  Lincoln  Colic 

naipal, 
\v.    LewlH  Jones,  M.A.,  lata  Scholar  of  Queen*" 


i^re  and 
Litem 

I 

I 

<  'IjrsntilTj' 


rrtiJfl 

E,  Tnylu 
tt.  J    I'. 


L,    litfl   Follow  Of  SI,   ,Toho "t 
inte  Follow  Qd 

EUliaWj  Fellow  of  Je»u* 


uO.,  late  Scholar  of  St, 
ub)r  D.Sv 


,M.B,(E<l>n.>,  I 
M.A.  (*v 


T 
tiou  B.A. 

inclu>mc  Tuition  Fee,  £11  Is.  ft  year,      Ll  tfMosaL 

r  tnrrn  for  ai*  hour*,  a  w* 
m  qualify  fur  the  degrees  or  the  f  WalAi, 

moat  of  the  Sn  bjret*  for  Degree*  of  ]  l  Art  s 


Students 
Th™ 

a  Day  Trtu 
fbt  tbaTystai] 


y  p>h> 


Besaioa  i 

«nd>r  U 


lurAui 
hnarit  for  uji 

Airy  an.!  Kim 
nd  till 
0.     Al' 
.  M,  L;nv\  wi 


Study  at 

td  i 


f.ir  thi 

VVdlUtilL, 

Lady 
now  open. 

hich   f'ih»in<?i»e*»  la 
nth!  pa  and  Exhibition*,  ranging  In 
- 1  itiaft. 

1 1  ranee  and  other  Scholar- 
Registrar, 

J.  E.  LLOYD,  Jl.A. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   OF   NORTH  WALES    (A  Con- 
stituent College  of  the  University  of  Wales),    Department  for 
the  Training  of  Secondary  Teacher**      Professor  of  Education, 

by  Mris  A.  N«  Johsktos,  M.A..  and  Mi.  A. 

M.A. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  ih«  Teacher*'  Ccttthcate  of  the  University  of 

for    tlj*j    Can  ibi  id  £6    Diploma   (Theoretical    and    Practical), 

Practical  Training  are  provided  at  the  two  County  Schools 

in    Biuuar.      A   Preparatory  delicti    and    Kindergarten    h*s    ai«o    ps«D 

ishoi  in  connection  with  and  under  the  control  of  th.'  Department, 

a  ti.l  courses  In   preparation  for  the  Certificates  Of  the  National  Fi 

rsei]  Fees*  ticholarehipH,  &c,  may  be  had  OH 
u|.j'i  Regfatnr. 

THE  INCUliPOJi&TUD 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
TAiAikKTti  Road,  Waar  KSHStHoroje,  Losnos,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  ait  a  Training  College 
foi  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chaimta*  afVu  Com.wiUta~- Sir  W,  lfjtTnau. 
TnoMurtr— Mr.  C,  G.  Montefioue,  M.A, 
S«Tffary— Mr.  Aktrur  O.  SvMONXia,  M.A. 
S  f  NO  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  PHnctpal— Mt^  B.  ItAWAmOft 
K 1 N DERO ARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.     B tad  Mi*(re«-Mi«K  A-  Y  j  i 

lent*   ara  traiited    for  the  Examination*  of  the  National  Frwbei 
nlonTa»d  for  the  Unlveniity  of  Cauihndge  Teachers'  Elimination,  su4 
J#Clal  Classes  are  hold  in  aiahiecta  requited  for  the  Cambridge  B 
I^ocal  Examlnstiuns. 
TWO  gCBOLARSBFFSor  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenahla  for 
:±tH  at  tin.  Jimtitute,  arc  ottert*!  aninially  to  Women  Student*  wli« 
hate  passed  certain  recognised  EKainluatluhs. 

-uectUBOK  and  tiarticiilara  regardiag  the  Special  Claaaes  and    the 
ships  can  be  obtained  fruin  ihf  Pkinlij'a.u 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON K 
M1CUAKLMA8  TERM  b*gin»  no Oeto^R  Mfe,  I 
prefnrta  Students  fur  Um  Ijc»uduu  UcffTtHfl  in  Science  mid  Arts,  and  IVji 
-  ford  DotiOur  Ktani:nr*Lni»is. 

i  Entrance  Si  n  year,  Unat 

years,  will  be  offered  for  rompitiilon  In  July,  1^H>0, 

further  parUettlari  apnly  :o  the  BvtMMfhm,  Hoysl   Hottoviy 
(Allege,  Begif  fl^ld  Giecu>  Stanly. 


BREAMS     BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY 


X9JLY    AND     EVBNINO     CL 


i«  l* 


J)ATCHELOR 


UNIVERSITY    OF    LOUDON, 
ExamJTULtlouK  for  tha  Belsm 
SCIENCE  CLASSES  m 

and  B  ,j,  Mi«< 

LECTURES 

Bunk  i 
LANOUAOES:  Latin »  Greek,  I 

CONJOINT  BOARD 
jjQgy  and  Pr:i 
SCHOOL  OF  ART(h,y   |«d    B 

MonVJim.-  i,  Wood'Oanrlng,  &<x 

CtYlL  SERVICE* -A^ihLaat  Survey  Fata«itO«B^ 

TRAINING 

FOR   TEACHJBRa 
C*»«iKiiwaLi.    Gkovs,    S.E. 

Jftrfnn  o/  Method— Mim  Cxzruntm. 
Other  Teachers  aad  Leefsran, 
Provides  a  practical    coarse  of  profesafcttii 
Secondary  Schools,  wifh  abaadaal  opporttid 
DATCHELOR<J3.i  pupils]  an  . 
STUDENTS    PRKPAREIi     I 

CERTIFICATE  AND 
FREE  STUDBNTMH  IF  av 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  prepo 

National  Froebel  Uuicm,      Al^o 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  tor  I-qoA  R  A.  <* 
Higher  Local  llorjcstirs. 
Few :  £15  to  £f0  a  year  f- t  non-r 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RK31DESCE*       T<ftn«  % 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for 

Claim  Sim 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE, 

<  U : 

Principal    -    T.  GREGORY  FOSTEF 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  LA 

I   will  I 

Th*    lk-|iai:  iQcut.  of  Fine  Arts  (SI Ada  BohtWit)    *dl  , 

;  ent     of    L. 
OctobeJ 

FACULTY 
I 
by  Prof,  U.  IL  Kfswood,  M 

SKTOl 


CHEFtWELL    HALL,    O] 
A    TRAINING    COLLEGE   FOR  WOMCN 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  pmvidifm  a  ycu» 

r^famtinn    i 

Ion. 
ion  in  the  Theory  uud  Ji 
Lectures  of   Uih    Univrr 


:oli 

I 


Sway,  i 


k>ik    ti.t    ' 

or  the   Boil 


" 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,   BRISTOL, 

are  nrtcaniMed  for  the  Matricn)  aria 

mediata  Aits,    Intermediate  Science,    Inttv 

roe  Kuiuitiai 
',e  Ilifihinr  i^K'ni  1- 
Tcbcliem.    COinpoaiUon  Foe  for  each  of  Uie  air 
Kigwtrotion  Fee  One  Guinea. 
Coniplelc  Three  Yeara*  Courses m re  arniiseu 
aud  Rlej  Ulcal  Engineeriiig,  sod  Courses  for  fcj 
nyora. 
TLt  College  1*  the  only  Institution  hi  the  Wml 

■■finplcr.e  Ifedtcal  and  U^utal  Currkul*- 
Tlie  Work  of  the  Women  Stud  en  U  Is  under  Tii»  | 

For  f^til  information  see  FrospeetUft,  which  will  b«  I 
sppUcatloa.      JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  : 
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IE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD   STREET,    LONDON,   W.C. 

Perm* 


\anervt  Photographic  Copies  of  Famous  Works  of  Art  by  the 
Autotype  (Carbon)  Process. 


SOS  BY    HOLBEIN,  from  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 

OS  of  OLD  PARIS,  by  MERYOTsL 

•|0!\S  from  TURNERS  "LIBER  STUDIORUM." 

5     PICTURES   in   the    NATIONAL    GALLERY,    LONDON;     The   Wallace   Collection, 

id   National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 

TED  WORKS  from  the  GREAT  CONTINENTAL  GALLERIES,  &cM  &c. 

ttJTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE,   Now  Ready,   New  Edition,  with 

rwards  of  150  Miniature  Photographs  of  Notable  Autotypes  and  23  Tint  Block  Illustrations 
jr  convenience  of  reference  the  publications  are  arranged  Alphabetically  under  Artists*  Names. 
let  free,  ONE  SHILLING, 


A    VISIT    OF    INSPECTION    IS    INVITED    TO 


AUTOTYPE    FINE    ART    GALLERY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


IDON    EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY, 

,    Stmnd,    London,    W.C* 

nedlcufl,  London."  lYirjdofl* :  e790  Garrard. 

l>tnon.;l  management  of  a  .former  Public-School  Master. 
^Kters  end  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  ami  Qover 
m*h  end  Foreign),  introduced  tn  Head  Masters  nnd 
o'  Public  and  Private  School*  (Hoys"  and  Girls')  and  to 
Gunrcluins 

Transfer   of  Schools    end   Colleges   arranged,    end 
-ame  negotiated* 
bars  uri'l  Principals  having  vacancies  mi  th+nr  Staffs,  and 

4   appointments,   are  asked   to  write.  iUUHfl   their 
ts 

spectuse*  ii'.H  free  of  charye. 

Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate*,  in 
pisjn  sad  Colonial  papers. 
PENSION     AND     ENDOWMENT    SCHEME 

itaatfc  Profession. 
pml  with  the  be*t  lueunrTic*  Companies  lln.-j  Agency  is  in  a 
>fte.r   special  advantages   in  the  way  of  terms,     Further 

atfam, 
i  between  Principals,  Parents,  and  Candidate*  fbr  Appoint 
nyi  l»'  imaged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency Hs  Offices  during 
10  to  4  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  U 

AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

aaa£9Tiii'rjf  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
HoadnsiafaMsW  Artaocialion,,  Association  of 
Misuesses,  Private  Schools'  Association  and 
Wel«h  County  Schools'  Asaocistiou.) 
Adikm    "i,  Go  win.  Strsjtt,  London,  W.C* 
Jtffifrvr—  Miss  ALICE  >l.   FOUNTAIN. 
y  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 
without  ii n necessary  coat.     AU  fees  have  therefore   been 
i  the  lowest  basil  to  cover  the  working  expenses, 
tastes  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  arid  Parents  requiring 
Teachers  seeking  appointment^  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 


d  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Families ; 
Dure  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subjects;  Foreign 
rerio';*  nationalities;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  ire 
tar,  anil  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  candl- 
vaeaticy. 

i  p*  and  Transfers  are  arranged, 
s- v  fc>  a.m.  to  5,8b  p,m. 

-  10,90  a.ffi,   to  1  p.m.,   and  f  p.m.  to  $  p.m. 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

YORK    PLACE,    BAKER    STREET,    W\ 


The  Session,  I"" "■-<],  will  open  on  Thursday,  October  5th.    Stirdent*  are 
requested  to  enter  their  names  on  Wednesday,  October  4th      LeetttrM  am 
given  iu  all  branches  of  General  and  Higher  Education,    Taken  sy- 
stically,  they  form  a  connected   and    pn  M+e;  bmt  a  ■ 

course  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  a*i  mpustlon  for  alt  WtamlMMoM  «f  the  University 

of  London  in  Arts  and  Scinnr.  ssehafs'  I  lipfi >mhi  i  'London)  and 

r«.Nr  t!i  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  special  oouj 

Scientific  lust  ruction  In  Hygi-  u 
Hix  Laboratories  an*  open  to  Students  for  Practical  Work* 
Two  Entrance  Scholarnhi pa  will  be  utTerud  forcotnpdition  in  Jnn.%  UOfL 
The  Eurty  Kurdish  Text  Society's  Prtee  will  be  awarded  tn  June,  s 
Students  can  niude  in  the  College. 

Training"  Department  for  Secondary  Teachers, 

A  Schotarahi  p  of  the  vilut*  of  £2u  i  ■  i  he  Course 

Tba  Scholarship  will  bo  awarded  to  the  best  candidate  holding  a  degree 
oi  equivalent  in  Aits 

Applications  shonld  roach  the  Head  of  the  Training  Department  not 
later  than  S»  pUmbef  IStst. 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

V-*  aj,  CaavEif  Street ,  Chabikg  Cross,  W,C 

{Ttitgrm/kif  Addrtt*— "  Didasicalos,  Loudon.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  BaooGHt  late  Kcgktrar  of  the  Teacher*' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teachers 
Training  and  Kegbtration  Society,  &c 

Mtat  BaounH  supplier  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certifies'  -d 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Vi*iiing  Teachers 
(A  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  at  hnplisn  and 
go  Govern*  sw*  for  Private  Families, 

No  charge  it  made  to  employers  until  aa  cngsgetaent  is  effected. 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW     EDUCATIONAL     WORKS, 

A    NEW   SERIES   OF   READERS. 

Adopted  iiy  the  Loudon  County  Cuuncil  Krliiwtkffl  Committ?**. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

IN    FIVE    BOOKS. 

Hy  M.  B,  »VKrtiT  Author  of  "  Storte*  from  Kvinopw-n  Htatoryr  *G*t  Ac, 
Colourud  FronHnpiwtf,  ruin.ermi*  [lUutratmnfl  aud  Mips.  BOOK  L,  Oil 
tho  Shores  of  the  Great  Sea,  In,  4tL  BOOK  IL.  The  Discovery  of  Ntjw 
World*,  la.  ftL  BOOK  It  I,,  The  AwikwlnfE  nf  Kuropet  In.  6*1,  BOOK 
I V. ,  TJio  StrujEplft  for  Sea  Power,  U.  vd.  BOOK  V.+  Growth  of  the  British 
Empire,  'is.    {Priie  Edition,  eouipltttn  in  two  volumes,  St.  (VI.  net  each.) 

t/Afjbnt  w-*M  fta  aborts 

THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD 

IN  TWO  BOOKS.     FULLY   ILLUSTRATED.     FRtCB  JUd.  EACH. 

BLACKWOOD'S   LITERATURE   READERS 

Adopted  by  the  London  Comity  Council  JMucMtam  Committee. 

Edited  by  .Ion*  At)***,  M.A<,  B.8C.,  V.C.V.,  Frtitewot  of  Education  In 

the  University  or  London. 

BOOK  I.T  pp.  221,  nric*»  Is.     BOOK  It.,  pp.  STr-,  price  M.  4d. 

BOOK  III.,  pp.  80»t  pric*  la.  6d,      BOOK  IV.,  pp.  SfiL,  one*  It,  «d. 


JCOT  PUBLISHED. 
BYRON -SELECTIONS*    By  Profen^r  Wj*;bt  Burr,  M.A.   Ms.  t>d. 
STORMONTHS    ENGLISH     DICTIONARY,      Pronouncing 

Etymological,  and  ExiilaMMury.    An  Hitlrply  miw  fid  it  ion.    He-edilerl 

ant)  re  i^U    1.  School  and  College  Edition.     Crown  8ro,  1,100  pp., 

it.  m*.    IL  Handy  School  Edition*  10mn,  I». 
A   GORMAN    READER    FOR    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS. 

By  K.  F.  Sick  Lit  r.    2a, 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH   LITERATURE*     iiy  3.  I,,.ik 

RniiKHTHON,  M.A.     Ha, 
OUTLINES   OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      By  the  nine. 

Is.  tVl, 
PARAPHRASING.  ANALYSIS.  AND  CORRECTION  OP 

SENTENCES.       Bv    It.    M.   J.   Jamrji.    M.A.,   Gordon    >.-l Is. 

HmttLy.     1*.     ^IftfO  ftjl  7>o  I'tirfe,  ed,  far*. 
THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  {Chancer  Lo  the  Promt  Bay),     By 

J.  H.  LouJiAir,  M.A.     Iij  Two  Farts,  2a.  each.    One  Volume,  4m,    Pri*** 

Edition,  .">*. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READER.    Wirii  Nule«,  ExtrciMs.  iu*  Yonbi* 

lary.     Bv  K.  P.  Wilhon,  M.A-t  FpUi*  Culle*11.     </rown  Bvut  In.  <kL 
FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE  (with  Vocabulary), 

liv  K    P.  WllMOXt  M.A.     2*.  Hit.     AUo  In  Two  Partnt  Is.  AL  eiicli. 
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BLACKWOODS'  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS* 
Cfts&r  Gallic  War*  Books  I.-IIL  l-.  SO-  Caiiar  GaUlc  War. 
Books  IV..  V.  Is.  M,  Caesar  -  Gallic  War.  Booki  VI.,  VII.  1*.  ...I. 
Willi  or  wit  hunt  VWahuhiry.  Xenophon- Anabasis,  Books  t.t  IL  Is.  fid. 
Horace-Odes.  Books  HI.,  IV.  |d>  ltd,  Uvy-Book  XXVIII.  Is.  ikL 
GREEK  ACCIDENCE.    I '■  >r  L"^r  i n  I1  r pj^m l>- r >  a i j - 1  I » n hlie  sr lion) - . 

By  T,  <J    WiATtlttftWPtArt,  M.A..  Trillin  €olh"^  r  bsitlbrVltfa ;  fonuerly 

h'-\\  L'ttlVtl  ^ty  JjOHOllf,      i*.  <kL 
THE  MESSENI AN   WARS*      An  Klt-ii^ntaiy  Givek  Rewd-r.     Uy 

It.  W.  An.rv,  MA       »*..;.  I. 

ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN    TWELVE    HOURS.      Uy  A.  *L 

Wv*n,M,A.     I*. 
A     FIRST     BOOK      OF      "FREE     COMPOSITION"      IN 
FRENCH.      By  Jr  Ei-mhsli  Man^iix.  ii.^h.t  Roydl  Aca»l«liidtl] 

lii^tLiiiiiuri,  BaBh^iL     J*. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRENCH  LAN- 
GUAGE.    By  Asmk  *».  Plff hjiirJK.     i-f 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE*  A  Hrn.ry  uf  \Afa  in  a  Oul.'l  Co|I«jt>. 
Hy  I'jii'l  vifcN  rt/.i  zeims^ki.  Krliitii  wkti  Wahntary  iind  Xates  hy  J, 
Mmbhi-i^',  M,A  ,  AV^b^n  IrrainTiiJJ]  ftrlnjid.     2*. 

FORTY     ELEMENTARY     LESSONS    IN    CHEMISTRY, 

By  W.  i..  <\m..iM,  M.AM  U^fld  Muster,  'MkliiLMi  tftfllOul    ILIn^l  ntt*  lL 
■      Is.  <l.l. 

INORGANIC  TABLES,  WITH  NOTES  AND  EQUA- 
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WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

45.  GEORGE  STREET,   EDINBURGH  , 

and  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  EC. 

7c  fact  first  matter. 


Will  be  ftratht  Immediately.  Pri 

Royal  4to,    strong fy  bound    in   Art 
AN    ATUJLS     OF 

COMMERCIAL  6E0G1 

SDITRD  BY 

R.    FERGUSON    SAVAGE,    1 

.^r(//iw  0/  *"jt  ^*f«?  Geography  of  the 


This  new  Atlas  contains  46  coloured  Ma 
notes  on  the  Maps,  and  complete  Index. 
prepared  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  ai 
the  most  complete  School  Atlas  of  its  k: 
tion  from  the  Preface  says :— '*  Indeed  it  u; 
be  claimed  that  all  the  facts  shown,  wh 
Commercial  or  indirectly  so.  and  each  ite 
tion  which  may  be  inferred  from  an  int 
of  the  Maps*  ought  to  form  part  and  parce 
be  termed  the  permanent  geographical  st< 
any  educated  youth.** 


Prospectus,  with  two  specimen  Maps. 
letter press,  and  full  details,  posted  to  a 
application* 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON, 

0co0tapbical,  Educational  &  eeiteral 

Ediaa  Works,  Easter  Road,  &  20,  South  St.  I 

EDINBURGH  ; 
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:S     IN     SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

VI. — Holiday  Tasks* 

By  ihe  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D,D, 
Warden  of  Brad6eld  College. 

LLIDAY  tasks  or  no  holiday  tasks,  that 
is  the  question  ! "  which  I  presume 
the  writer  of  this  paper  is  set  to  answer  ; 
ppose  there  is  no  article  of  educational 
irhich  more  different  judgments  have  been 
f  parents  and  pedagogues  alike.  Every- 
3ends  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
asks"  are  regarded.  I  will  enumerate 
hese  points  of  view. 

who  argue  in  their  favour  maintain,  and 
oubted  force,  that  it  must  be  physiolo- 
ad  bygienically  unsound  that  a  growing 
uld  He  altogether  fallow  for  four,  five,  six 
even  weeks  consecutively,  unUss  the  strain 
mg  hrain  has  been  abnormally  severe 
reive  or  thirteen  weeks  of  term  time  which 
ttded  the  weeks  of  fallowness,  and  unless, 
,  a  long  period  of  repose  is  necessary  to 
be  impaired  mental  energy.  In  other 
such  an  abstention  from  brain  work  be 
able,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
s  and  system  of  boys'  education  as  at 
stablisbed  to  provoke  and  necessitate  such 
mally  long  period  of  recuperation, 
lis  opens  the  door  to  a  wider  consideration, 
present  divisions  of  the  school  year  into 
yie  or  less)  equal  terms  of  thirteen  weeks 
h  the  three  corresponding  intervals  of  four 
3ur  weeks  (alternatively  five  weeks  and 
d  seven  weeks,  ideal  distributions  of  educa- 
riods,  having  regard  to  hygienics  on  the  one 
1  mental  culture  on  the  other  ?  They  are 
lly  not  the  final  divisions  on  which  experts 
eed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  thirty 
rears  ago  the  divisions  into  "  halves  "  and 
s"  with  corresponding  long  and  short 
were  almost  universally  in  vogue.  The 
:bat  the  divisions  of  school  terms  have 
nded  from  time  to  time  not  with  any  ideal 
>ns  on  the  point,  but  with  the  exigencies  of 
d  and  the  place. 

the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Uy  grammar    schools    absorbed    all    the 


8o,  Vol.  7j 


classes  of  the  youth  of  the  district,  it  was  practi- 
cable to  arrange  for  friqumt  and  short  holidays, 
inasmuch  as  the  cluntl-le  lived  within  a  three  or  four 
hours'  radius,  at  most,  of  their  educational  home; 
but  when  the  development  of  the  railway  system 
drew  away  the  wealthier  class  of  county  people 
from  the  local  school  to  fashionable  educational 
centres,  when  Eton  and  Harrow  became  within  a 
quarter  of  a  day's  journey  from  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  there  came  a  simultaneous  counter- 
uiovement  in  respect  of  holidays.  "Terms"  took 
the  place  of  " quarters**  and  holiday-times  became 
longer  and  less  frequent. 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  this  was  a  movement 
in  the  wrong  direction  educationally,  involving  as 
it  did  an  unnaturally  long  time  wherein  the  boy- 
mind  could  lie  fallow.  Holiday  tasks  were  *■  in- 
vented n  as  an  artificial  and  very  clumsy  expedient 
to  counteract  this  "  fallow  time.'* 

Again,  there  has  been  another  movement  visible 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  onwards, 
which  has  brought  about  the  particular  form  which 
holiday  tasks  have  assumed,  at  any  rate  in  several 
notable  schools.  The  abnormal  extension  of  the 
competitive  system  has  had  its  most  conspicuous 
effect  in  the  two  ancient  universities,  A  great 
proportion  of  the  prizes  therein  has  been  reserved 
for  those  who  can  show  an  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  the  two  ancient  languages.  Hence  a  tendency  to 
absorb  most  of  the  educational  period  at  command 
in  the  study  of  those  two  tongues— especially  at 
the  more  conservative  and  historic  of  our  public 
schools.  English  literature,  which  was  studied  to 
some  effect  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  pushed 
into  the  background  in  the  nineteenth,  A  brilliant 
inspiration  then  seized  the  rulers  of  these  schools, 
that  the  interests  of  this  neglected  subject  might 
be  served  in  the  hora  snbseciva  of  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion, 

It  was  thought,  moreover,  that  the  parental 
mind,  either  misty,  or  ignorant  of  the  classics, 
might  be  attracted  by  the  fact  that  its  sons  were 
expected  in  the  holidays  to  study  a  tongue  which 
it  could  itselt  understand,  even  if  it  could  lend 
no  efficient  help.  In  some  cases  even  it  might 
have  thrown  dust  in  its  eyes,  and  it  might  be 
led  to  believe  in  the  fiction  that  the  boys  were 
engaged  in  similar  studies  during  the  term.  What- 
ever, however,  the  motive  of  this  particular  form 
of  holiday  task,  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  good. 
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On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  parent  nor  the 
schoolmaster  is  really  in  earnest  in  the  matter. 
There  is  an  augural  wink,  indeed,  in  the  eye  of  the 
pedagogue.  The  more  cynical  regard  the  holiday 
task  as  a  sort  of  breakwater,  to  be  employed  by  the 
tutor  against  the  seething  discontent  and  ennui 
which  becomes  boisterous  in  many  boys  after  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  a  forced  "  fallowness."  It 
is  quite  a  matter  of  common  remark  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  to  the  headmaster  that  he  has  helped 
his  boy  in  his  "  English  "  task  towards  the  end  of 
the  holidays,  and  he  hopes  and  thinks  that  "  Dick  " 
will  render  a  good  account  of  himself.  But  to 
other  parents  it  is  a  desperate  nuisance,  and  they 
openly  express  their  contempt  for  the  "order," 
which  in  five  cases  out  of  six  resolves  itself  into 
getting  up  the  task  on  the  last  two  or  three  days 
before  return. 

I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  holiday 
task  of  the  ordinary  boy  who  has  no  external 
examination  bogey  in  front  of  him.  Far  other- 
wise, of  course,  is  it  with  the  Army  or  Navy  com- 
petitor, or  candidate  for  the  London  University 
matriculation,  or  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
scholarships,  and  such  like  examinations.  In  that 
case  the  enforced  length  of  the  vacation  is  utilised 
to  carry  on,  with  the  aid  of  a  more  or  less  efficient 
holiday  tutor,  the  work  of  the  term,  and  the  holiday 
task  is  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  a  break  in  continuity, 
while  the  fact  that  such  continuity  of  extra  work 
has  resulted  in  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  worker  opens  the  door  to  serious  reflections 
of  a  far-reaching  character. 

Is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  present  arrangement 
of  three  terms,  and  the  substantial  vacations 
which  follow  them,  are  the  best  or  the  final  "  com- 
partments" of  time  into  which  the  educational 
periods  of  stress  and  rest  can  be  divided  ?  As  long, 
of  course,  as  the  "  hotel  keeping  "  system  of  public 
school  prevails,  it  would  be  non-economical  to  split 
the  educational  year  into  smaller  and  more 
numerous  divisions.  But  ideally,  whether  the 
matter  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
masters  or  of  boys,  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  that  no  consecutive  period  of  work 
at  ordinary  schools  should  last  more  than  eight 
weeks,  that  there  should  be  five  of  such  equal 
periods,  and  that  there  should  be  five  correspond- 
ingly short  periods  of  enforced  vacation  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  days  apiece.  Every  school- 
master will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that,  after  nine 
or  ten  weeks  at  most,  the  work  of  the  majority  of 
the  masters,  as  well  as  of  the  boys,  becomes  stale 
and  unprofitable,  and  when  the  vastly  increased 
means  of  communication  which  has  been  the 
feature  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  taken  into 
account,  the  practical  difficulties  of  such  a  redis- 
tribution of  educational  time  are  little  or  nothing. 
In  such  a  modification  of  the  educational  year  the 
holiday  task  would  naturally  have  no  place. 


Miss  Philippa  G.  Fawcrtt  has  been  appointed  principal 
assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 


SOME     REFLECTIONS     OF    A 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

By  J.  H.  Fowlrr,  M.  A. 
Clifton  College. 

IT  is  possible  for  a  schoolmaster  whc 
in  humane  letters  as  the  best  form 
tion  to  rise  from  the  attacks  of  £ 
Lodge  or  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  upoi 
public-schools  and  the  older  Universities 
withers  unwrung.  He  may,  I  hope,  be 
for  feeling,  with  all  respect  for  those  emi 
troversialists,  that  his  ideals  are  so  di 
some  ways  from  theirs  that  the  criticism  1 
unmoved;  the  aims  in  view  are  unlike; 
to  be  expected  they  should  approve  his 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  an  a 
indifference  is  no  longer  to  be  justified 
criticisms  proceed,  not  from  the  outside 
avowed  enemies,  but  from  within  and 
tinguished  champions  of  the  humanities, 
little  room  for  self-complacency  left  aft 
read — as  every  public  schoolmaster  ougb 
Canon  Lyttelton's  article  in  the  June 
Century  on  the  training  of  teachers,  Mr. 
article  in  the  May  National  Review  on  " 
Education,"  and  the  anonymous  diary 
sical  schoolmaster  lately  issued  under  tl 
"  The  Upton  Letters1." 

"  Is  there  a  country  in  the  world  excepl 
where  it  could  be  commonly  supposed  tfa 
is  the  better  for  being  ignorant  ?  "  as! 
Lyttelton  with  pardonable  impatience,  a 
tioning  the  easy  indifference  with  w 
English  schoolmasters  dismiss  as  usele 
vestigations  into  educational  theory  and 
The  men  who  criticise  have  not  read,  1 
line  of  the  works  he  has  been  speaking  o 
perhaps,  Stanley's  life  of  Arnold."  The 
is  almost  literally  true,  and  it  is  a  sevc 
ment,  perhaps  of  our  national  failings, 
of  the  scholastic  profession  in  England, 
far  too  easily  satisfied  with  traditional 
and  the  man  who  has  wit  enough  to  com 
respect  of  his  pupils  is  apt  to  suppos 
nothing  more  to  learn. 

Passing  from  Canon  Lyttelton  to  Mi 
I  find  that  a  long  experience  of  Eton  in  t 
capacity  of  boy  and  master  has  led  to  the 
conviction  that  "the  thing  could  not 
organised,  but  it  is  like  a  great  factory  fo 
ropes  out  of  sand." 

"  The  present  system  has  been  framed 
of  despair ;  .  .  .  the  result  is  intellec 
fusion,  waste  of  labour  and  highly  unsa 
results."  And  when  I  turn  to  "  Tl 
Letters  " — a  book  that  seems  also  to  refl< 
experience  at  Eton,  whether  Mr.  Bei 
another's,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say — I  find 
disheartening  picture  of  the  life  of  o 
schools : — 

»  "The  Upton  Utters."    By  T.  B.     331  pp.    (Smith   Elder. 
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it  makes  me  very  sad  sometimes  to  see  these 
'ell-mannered,  rational,  manly  boys  all  taking 
of  things,  all  doing  the  same  things,  smiling 
jccentricity  of  any  one  who  finds  matter  for 
in  books,  in  art,  or  music ;  all  splendidly 
iieir  inner  thoughts,  .with  a  courteous  respect 
s  of  religion  and  the  formalities  of  work  ;  per- 
erfectly  complacent,  with  no  irregularities  or 
ses  of  their  own  ;  with  no  admiration  for  any- 
ic  success,  and  no  contempt  for  anything  but 
as.  They  are  so  nice,  so  gentlemanly,  so  easy 
and  yet,  in  another  region,  they  are  so  dull,  so 
>  narrow-minded.  They  cannot  all,  of  course, 
cultivated  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  more  tolerant, 
wise. 

am  sure  that  the  picture  is  not  true 
of  the  public  school  I  know  best. 
1st,  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  regard 
jrest  in  books,  in  art  or  music,"  as 
er  than  eccentricity ;  nor  is  it  true 
s  have  "  no  admiration  for  anything 
success."  Yet  who  that  knows  much 
public-schools  or  English  public- 
/ould  dare  to  say  that  he  does  not 
5  picture  as  a  faithful  portrait  of  a 
h  they  are  ever  tending  to  approxi- 

nother  side  to  the  picture,  even  if  we 
xount  of  "  The  Upton  Letters,"  and, 

important  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
t  is  forgotten  by  many  of  our  critics, 
j  to  mention  before  I  go  any  further 
>und  admirable  expression  recently  in 
oy  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton  ("  English  Public 
j.    Allen,    London,    6d.    net).      The 

Highmaster  of  Manchester  Grammar 
ot  suspect  him  of  admiring  any  ideals 
ire  lacking  in  strenuousness,  and  no 
mony  to  English  public-schools  could 
1  Mr.  Paton's  judgment,  after  his  boy- 
ewsbury   and   his   early  manhood  at 

the  great  need  of  English  middle- 
ion  to-day  is  the  leavening  of  the 
ools    with     the     splendid     spirit    of 

that    animates    the    public   schools. 

complaint  against  the  great  schools 
hey  are  not  good  in  themselves,  it  is 
they  are  the  schools  of  a  class,  not 

touch  with  the  national  life, 
not  on  deserved  praise  so  much  as  on 
isure  that  I  had  meant  to  dwell.    The 
1  Twelfth  Night  "  avowed  himself  the 
»  foes  and  the  worse  for  his  friends. 

praise  me  and  make  an  ass  of  me ; 

tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass,  so  that 
profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself, 
iends  I  am  abused."  So,  whilst  we 
.  Paton's  excellent  pamphlet  amongst 
f  possible  pupils,  let  us  the  rather  turn 
;  to  the  strictures  of  "  The  Upton 
the  prevailing  temper  of  English 
5  be  at  all  as  this  book  describes  it, 
thing  to  improve  it  ?  It  is  not  made 
srs,  of  course.  The  tradition  of  the 
mger  than  they.     The  pressure  of  the 


old  boys  is  strong  also.  It  was  not  the  least  intel- 
lectual of  public  schools  whose  old  boys,  at  their 
annual  conclave,  recently  offered  as  their  one  con- 
tribution to  the  school's  welfare  a  solitary  resolu- 
tion asking  the  headmaster  to  appoint  a  permanent 
cricket  master  on  his  staff.  And,  again,  there  is  the 
influence  of  the  home  and  the  parents'  ideals, 
which  often  enough  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
We  may  be  sure  that  a  nation  has  the  schools,  as 
well  as  the  government,  that  it  deserves.  But  the 
masters  are  certainly  not  guiltless  in  the  matter.  At 
"Upton"  we  hear  of  some  masters  dining  toge- 
ther. "  A  few  half-hearted  remarks  are  made 
about  politics  and  books,  a  good  deal  of  vigorous 
gossip  is  talked,  but  if  a  question  as  to  the  best 
time  for  net-practice,  or  the  erection  of  a  board  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  slip-catches  is  mentioned, 
a  profound  seriousness  falls  on  the  group.'1 

It  is  not  a  reform  of  studies,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  is  wanted,  nor  any  reform  of  methods  that 
could  be  imposed  by  any  external  authority. 
What  we  need  is  that  we  should  ourselves  become 
more  alive  to  the  true  importance  of  things ;  that 
we  should  be  less  content  to  accept  conventional 
standards ;  that  we  should  think  nobly  of  our  own 
profession  and  its  responsibilities.  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  deeply  I  feel,  in  this  warfare  of  the 
studies  that  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  our  talk 
about  education,  that  the  spirit  in  which  we  learn 
or  teach  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  subject- 
matter.  I  have  strong  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
literature  and  history,  but  I  would  far  rather  see 
natural  science  or  modern  languages  or  mathe- 
matics taught  in  the  right  spirit  than  classics  or 
history  taught  in  the  wrong. 

Depressing  as  are  the  quotations  which  I  have 
given  from  "The  Upton  Letters,"  the  book  on 
the  whole  leaves  me  with  a  feeling  of  hope.  The 
inspiration  of  it  may  go  far ;  and  this  article  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  it  induces  one  or 
two  schoolmasters  to  include  the  "Letters"  in 
their  holiday  portmanteau.  It  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  other  pleasures  the  book  holds 
in  store  for  its  readers— the  charm  of  its  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  the  interest  of  its  literary  judg- 
ments, its  frank  revelation  of  character,  its  depth 
and  delicacy  of  religious  feeling. 

Each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon-choked  souls  to  fill 

is  as  true  of  the  schoolmaster's  life  as  of  any 
other.  And  no  success  that  is  worth  having  will 
come  to  us  unless  we  sweep  away  the  dust  as  fast 
as  it  accumulates.  One  help  to  this  is  in  those 
books  which,  as  Canon  Lyttelton  complains,  we 
too  seldom  read.  Even  the  humble  treatises  on 
method  have  their  use  to  this  end.  They  keep  a 
man  from  getting  into  those  ruts  of  teaching 
which  so  quickly  destroy  his  living  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  work.  But  there  is  a  higher 
usefulness  in  volumes  that  show  the  ideals  which 
may  glorify  the  schoolmaster's  craft— books  still 
too  few  in  number,  but  lately  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Skrine's  "  Pastor  Agnorum  "  and 
of  "  The  Upton  Letters."     I  can  only  quote  here 
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one  or  two  samples  of  the  wisdom  which  those 
who  go  to  this  last  book  will  find : — 

It  U  better  to  encourage  aptitudes  thin  to  try  merely  to 
correct  deficiencies.  One  can't  possibly  extirpate  weakncttc* 
by  trying  to  crnib  them-  One  must  build  up  vitality  and  interest 
and  capacity  (p.  136)* 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  one'*  duty  as  a  teacher  to  try  tnd  show 
boys  that  no  opinions,  no  tastes,  no  emotions,  are  worth  much 
unless  they  are  one**  own  (p,  130). 

There  should  be  a  treasure  in  the  heart  of  a  wise  school* 
master ;  not  to  be  publicly  displayed  nor  drearily  recounted  1 
but  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  right  way,  be  ought  to  be 
sole  to  show  a  boy  that  there  are  sacred  and  beautiful  things 
which  rate,  or  ought  to  rule,  the  heart  (p.  102). 

What  one  ought  to  aim  at  is  not  the  establishment  of  personal 
influence,  not  the  perverted  seme  of  power  which  the  conscious* 
ness  of  a  hold  over  other  lives  gives  one,  but  to  share  such  good 
things  as  one  possesses,  to  assist  rather  than  to  sway  (p.  3a t). 

In  such  sayings  the  "old  experience"  of  a 
public  school-master  seems  to  *'  attain  to  some- 
thing like  prophetic  strain/'  He  speaks  of  the 
things  which  he  knows,  and  his  words  have,  in  a 
measure,  that  power  which  Matthew  Arnold  found 
in  his  father's  speech  and  example.    They — 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
'StabUsh,  continue  our  march, 
On,  to  tbe  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  City  of  God* 


BALANCES  AND  WEIGHTS   IN  THE 
SCHOOL  LABORATORY, 

By  Rkv.  A,  H.  Fish,  B,A,,  B.Sc 
Arnold  House  School,  Chester. 

THE  revolution  effected  in  the  teaching  of 
elementary  chemistry  and  physics  by  the 
introduction  of  the  cheap  balance  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  educational 
progress  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  boy 
of  15  or  16  is  now  able  to  gain  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  fundamental  facts,  which  previously  the 
college  student  in  his  second  or  third  year  had  to 
accept  on  the  authority  of  teacher  or  text-book. 
Meaning  and  concreteness  have  been  attached  to 
symbols  and  calculations,  which  were  heretofore 
the  despair  of  minds  not  yet  ripe  for  abstract 
reasoning. 

The  teacher  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the 
opportunities  thus  opened  up,  while  instrument- 
makers,  English  and  foreign t  have  under  stress 
of  competition  put  upon  the  market  instruments 
which  are  marvels  of  cheapness  and  workmanship. 
Every  elementary  text-book  of  practical  physics 
and  chemistry  contains  a  description  of  the  school 
balance,  and  is  in  the  main  a  course  of  quantita- 
tive work  demanding  its  careful  and  accurate  use. 
Rules  for  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument  are 
given,  and  with  these  and  a  set  of  balances  the 
teacher  is  supposed  to  be  adequately  equipped 
for  his  work. 


A  considerable  acquaintance,  howe 
elementary  text -books,  and  a  more  limi 
ledge  of  the  practice  and  method  of  scieno 
have  suggested  to  the  present  writer  1 
that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  skill  of  t 
is  hardly  adequate  to  that  of  the  instrum 
and  that  be  does  not  always  use  his  ball 
best  advantage.  If  called  upon  to  j 
suspicion*  he  would  point  to  the  fact  ti 
textbooks  in  question,  it  is  very  rare 
appreciation  of  the  capabilities  and 
these  instruments,  or  any  indication 
writer  is  aware  of  the  limits  of  accui 
assigned  to  them.  The  instructions  fa 
are  almost  invariably  the  stereotyped  1 
found  in  the  text-books  of  quaoutativ 
and  apply  sometimes  very  incongroot 
balance  described  and  figured  in  the  tax 
Now,  even  if  it  could  be  always  assum 
teacher  has  had  a  certain  amount  of 
in  accurate  quantitative  work  of  a  respot 
and  with  a  good  balance,  his  expa 
methods  would  still  need  considerable  m 
before  they  could  be  applied  to  these  cl 
less  delicate  instruments,  and  still  ro 
minds  and  fingers  which  are  to  use  then 
be  might  fairly  look  for  some  hints  in  th 
from  colleagues  of  greater  experience, 
ever,  unfortunately  true,  so  far  as  tl 
experience  goes,  that  there  is  no  subj 
it  be  glass-blowing)  in  which  the  a  vera 
trained  teacher  is  so  deficient,  as  in 
readiness  with  the  balance.  His  expi 
been  too  much  of  the  *'  ready-made"  o 
balance  has  been  adjusted  for  him,  a 
of  weights  supplied,  and  he  takes  t 
takes  his  laboratory  reagents,  withou 
and  without  enquiry.  His  quantitativ 
been  for  the  most  part  of  a  kind  in 
results  are  known,  or  mistakes  easily  d; 
and  he  knows  as  little  of  the  uncei 
certainties  of  the  u  fourth  place,"  as  be 
purity  or  impurity  of  his  reagents. 

It  is  to  this  fact,  which  is  being,  it  n 
fessed,  rapidly  remedied,  that  one  mut 
fact  that  in  so  many  text-books  the  re 
for  accuracy  is  divided  between  the 
maker  and  the  pupil,  while  the  tea< 
by,  as  it  were,  and  confines  himself 
advice  of  an  unimpeachable  wisdom,  bu 
quite  to  the  point.  No  attempt  is  mad* 
tbe  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  instrumei 
weights.  The  writer  does  not  knt 
elementary  book  in  which  it  is  recomr 
these  should  be  tested.  Nor,  as  a  i 
definite  advice  given  as  to  how  best  to 
decimal  place,  whatever  it  may  be.  "1 
"  are  to  be  put  on  in  order  until  the  poi 
equally  on  either  side  of  the  middle  dtv 
scale/"  But,  as  most  of  us  know,  th 
to  be  expected  even  of  the  most  wel 
balance,  and  does  not  necessarily  ind 
quality  of  weight  and  load.  True,  tb< 
delicacy  of  the  instruments,  the  manipt 
and  care  of  many  boys,  and  the  doctri 
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Jly    suffice     to    produce    respectable 

>  to  a  certain  point.     But  the  teacher  who 

[records  the  weighings  in  his  laboratory, 

to  introduce  consistency  and  method 

will  have  to  go  behind  all  this,  and 

:>k   for  help  from   others  who   have 

i  the  same  enterprise.     The  writer  has 

t  himself  in  this  matter  before  he  could 

He  has  no  title  to  speak  ex  cathedra, 

that  any  advice  offered  will  be  taken 

in  which  it  is  given,  and  will  be  freely 

added  to  by  more  experienced  and 

Me  teachers.     He  ought  to  say  that  his 

!  has  been  chiefly  gained  in  a  laboratory 

bs  are  never  more  than  twenty,  and 

where  the  ages  vary  from  12  to  18  ; 

tiing  like  elaborate  apparatus  or  unneces- 

has  been  severely  discouraged.     The 

sw  is   that  of  training  boys  in  habits 

ace  and   accuracy,   and   not   specially 

iof  applied  chemistry  or  physics.     But 

done  is  to  be  done  in  the  best  way. 
ly,  the  first  question  is  that  of  the  type 
of  balance  to   be  adopted.     It  became 
to  the  writer  many  years  ago,  that  the 
its  of  (a)  beginners  of  from  12-14  years, 
rof  15-16  years  who  had  done  one  or  two 
(c)  more  advanced  pupils  of  17  or  18 
id   not  with  advantage  be  met  by  less 
main  types  of  balance,  with  weights 
ad. 
the  balances  first,  we  have  : — 

£A. — The  Beginner's   Balance. 

need  an  instrument  which  shall  satisfy 
lg  conditions : — 
must  be  more  or  less  like  the  balance, 
Tthe  young  pupil  has  been  accustomed 
associate  with  the  word,  and  the  use 
he  will  understand  without  much 
ion.  "  Why  don't  you  go  on  with  your 
j  ? "  was  a  question  once  addressed 
penile  experimenter  seated  in  front  of  an 
te  instrument.  "  I'm  afraid,"  was  the  reply  ; 
k't  know  whatever  will  happen  when  I  turn 
indie." 

I  It  must  not  take  up  much  room,  nor  require 
jl  care.  It  must  be  capable  of  being  used 
te  working-bench,  and  of  being  easily  taken 

and  put  away  in  a  box  or  cupboard. 
)  It  should  be  capable  of  giving  consistent 
S  in  simple  experiments  on  density,  solubility, 
ecomposition  of  simple  salts. 
)  It  should  have  considerable  range  and 
ability,  and  be  capable  of  carrying  tubes, 
,  evaporating  dishes  as  well  as  watch-glasses 
rucibles.  It  will  be  well  if  it  can  be  used 
te  measurement  of  forces,  for  the  verification 
e  principle  of  Archimedes,  or  the  candle 
iment  of  Faraday.  It  should  give  a  reason - 
Rood  result  for  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  air, 

II  as  the  loss  of  weight  which  marble  under- 
ra  heating. 


(v.)  It   should    be    cheap,   for    there    must   be 
at  least  one  to  every  pair  of  experimenters. 

(vi.)  And  lastly,  it  should  inspire  in  the  juvenile 
mind   neither  awe,   on    the   one  hand,   nor  con- 
tempt on   the  other.      It  is  to  be  for  a  year  or 
two  the  familiar  friend  of  a   bold  and  energetic 
experimenter,  who  will  not  in  the  least  mind,  but 
will  rather  be   stimulated  by,   a  certain  amount 
of  trouble  necessary  for  its  successful  manipulation. 
Such   a   balance   was    found    many   years  ago 
in    what    was     then     called     Griffin's    "  Smaller 
Physical    Balance."      It   consists   of  an   ordinary 
pair   of   scales  supported   by   a   sliding-tube  and 
thumb-screw  on   a   brass  pillar.     It    is  supplied 
by   most   dealers  for    12s.   6d.      It   can   be  used 
for  weighing  up  to  100  grams  or  more,  and  will 
turn  with  less  than   10  milligrams.     It  can   now 
be  obtained  with  scale  and  pointer,  but  the  writer 
still    prefers   the  form  with  the  ordinary  upright 
tongue,  because  there   is  no  pretence  about   it : 
a  pointer  balance  is  of  no  use  out  of  a  case,  and 
besides  introduces  the  difficulty  mentioned  above. 
Its  suspensions  are  of  the  ring  and  hook  type,  and 
their  position  being  determined  by  gravity,  it  needs 
no  levelling,  and  is  always  consistent  in  its  results. 
It  has  been  denounced  in  the  writer's  laboratory, 
even  by  an  inspector,  as  a  u  jerry  "  affair,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  its  consistency  depends  upon  its 
"jerryness,"  i.e.,  its  free  suspension.      The  edges 
must  always  take  the  same,  viz.,  the  lowest  point. 
The  one  objection  is  the  trouble  involved  in  using 
it,  but  with  a  little  practice  this  is  easily  overcome, 
and  is   more   than   compensated  for   by  its  great 
adaptability.     For   use   with   awkward   pieces  of 
apparatus,  it  is  far  more  convenient  than  the  lever 
type   and   is  often    preferred   by   boys  who   have 
access  to  balances  of  the  latter  type.     It  can  be 
taken  down  and  put  away  in  its  box  in  one  minute. 
A  dozen  or  so  have  been  in  use  for  over  ten  years. 
They  have  been  carried  from  one  laboratory  to  the 
other,   used  without   special    precautions    in    the 
ordinary    air    of    the    laboratory,    and,    with    an 
occasional   cleaning,   are    as    good  as   they   were 
at  first.      All  first-year  quantitative   experiments 
can  be  performed  with  good  results  on  this  balance. 
Such  determinations  as  the  percentage  of  oxygen 
in  KCIO3,  or  of  C02  in  chalk,  or  of  the  ratio  of 
O  to  magnesium,  and  many  more,  can  be  deter- 
mined with  an  error  of  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 
To  use  it,  the  pans  are  adjusted  to  equality,  marked 
right  and  left ;  the  support  is  raised  so  that  the  pans 
clear  the  base  by  about  an   inch.     The  left-hand 
pan  is  lightly  supported  by  the  fingers  of  the  left- 
hand,  while  the  weights  are  put  on  the  right-hand 
one,  when  the  experimenter  standing  a  yard  away 
judges  of   equilibrium    by  the  oscillation    of   the 
tongue  to  one  side  or  the  other.      It  is  surprising 
how  small  a  want  of  symmetry  is  at  once  detected. 
Owing  to  the  form  of  construction,  there  is  little  or 
no  liability  to  parallax  error,  and  no  detailed  instruc- 
tions are  necessary  for  its  use.     It  is  the  favourite 
balance  with  most  boys.     They  are  allowed  to  use 
the  weights  to  the  last  milligram,  and  generally 
insist  on  doing  so  before  they  are  satisfied.     Its 
determinations  have  been  verified  over  and  over 
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again  by  methods  to  be  described  below,  and  no 
suspicion  of  inconsistency  has  ever  arisen.  When 
the  class  meets,  the  teacher  has  only  to  say  the 
word  "  Balances,"  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  each 
pair  of  boys  has  his  balance  ready. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  the  question 
of  weights,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  accuracy  and 
consistency  attainable  depends.  It  has  been  found 
best  in  our  case  for  each  boy,  or  for  one  boy  of  each 
pair,  to  possess  his  own  weights.  Not  only  are 
fewer  weights  lost,  but  much  greater  interest  is 
taken  in  them.  Now,  a  set  of  weights  adjusted  to 
reasonable  accuracy  for  elementary  work  costs 
at  least  9s.  6d.  But  for  4s.  6d.  a  set  can  be  obtained 
from  50  grams  to  1  milligram  in  a  box.  These  are 
wonderfully  well  finished,  but  the  larger  weights 
are  generally  "  out "  by  amounts  which  are  some- 
times as  much  as  20  milligrams, and  as  sold  are  there- 
fore of  little  or  no  use.  In  the  writer's  laboratory 
these  weights  are  corrected  before  being  given  out. 
The  process  is  as  follows : — A  set  of  weights  from 
100  grams  to  1  milligram  which  has  been  corrected 
against  an  Oertling  set,  verified  either  at  the 
Reichanstalt  or  the  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
is  available  for  each  class.  These  are  taken  as 
accurate  to  within  1  milligram.  A  good  short- 
beam,  quick -swinging  balance  is  adjusted  so 
that  a  vibration  of  1  scale  degree  from 
the  centre  is  equivalent  to  1 — 2  milligrams. 
The  weights  of  the  box  in  question  are  tested 
against  the  standard  from  the  50  grams  to  1  gram 
weight.  They  are  generally  too  heavy.  Any 
which  are  too  light  are  set  aside.  The  others  are 
gently  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  fine  emery-cloth, 
wiped  and  tried  one  by  one.  After  a  little  experi- 
ence the  adjustment  can  be  made  almost  at  the 
first  trial.  The  balance  is  only  allowed  to  swing 
about  1  scale  division  on  each  side  of  zero,  and  the 
weight  is  passed,  when  the  deviation  is  less  than 
half  a  division.  This  can  be  done  very  quickly, 
and  gives  an  accuracy  of  within  1  milligram,  or 
nearly  so. 

The  weights  which  are  too  light  are  taken  to  the 
workshop.  Each  is  clamped  between  wooden 
jaws,  and  a  small  hole  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the 
base.  A  fine  steel  punch,  ground  just  to  fit  the 
hole,  is  used  to  drive  in  small  pieces  of  lead  cut 
to  the  size  of  the  hole.  Enough  is  put  in  to  ensure 
an  excess,  but  not  to  project.  The  weights  are 
taken  back  to  the  laboratory  and  treated  like  the 
others.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  correct  the  small 
weights,  as  these  are  stamped.  Any  which  look 
suspicious  are  tried,  but  as  a  rule  these  are  correct 
within  the  limits  assigned. 

After  some  practice  a  box  of  these  weights  can 
be  corrected  in  this  way  in  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour,  and  the  work  may  very  well  be  done 
by  an  older  pupil  who  is  an  accurate  and  careful 
weigher.  The  box  is  numbered,  marked,  and  given 
to  the  expectant  pupil,  who  as  a  rule  will  take  the 
greatest  care  of -it,  generally  carrying  it  home,  and 
bringing  it  back  to  school  on  class  days.  The 
educational  value  to  the  pupil  who  watches  the 
whole  operation  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  correc- 
tion is  sometimes  made  by  sticking  with  a  trace  of 


seccoline  pieced  of  tin-foil  on  the  both 
lighter  weights,  but  this  does  not  looi 
although  it  works  weJl  enough. 

As  a  control,  a  number  of  pieces  c 
better  of  quartz,  the  weight  of  each  of 
been  carefully  determined,  are  kept  t 
own  numbered  box,  and  these  are  01 
given  out  to  be  weighed.  The  results  an 
right  within  about  0005  gram.  If  a  gr 
persistently  occurs,  enquiry  is  made 
weights  used. 

The  writer  is  not  unaware  that  agree 
a  standard  is  not  necessary  for  most  res 
weights  are  consistent  among  themse 
(i.)  it  is  more  convenient  to  correct  to  a 
and  (ii.)  in  class  teaching  it  is  a  great 
to  have  the  results  consistent  within  km 
at  any  stage.  When  the  pupil  comes  t< 
a  better  balance,  he  either  obtains  a  new 
set  of  weights,  of  which  more  anon,  di 
his  old  ones  to  his  successor,  or  these  an 
afresh  with  more  care. 

It  may  be  well  now,  before  passing 
next  class  of  balance,  to  say  a  word  or 
the  general  equipment  so  far  as  baJ 
weights  are  concerned.  A  standard  set 
should  be  available  in  every  laboratoi 
are  not  very  expensive.  A  good  set  of 
or  Becker's  weights,  from  500  grams  to  1 
may  be  obtained  for  about  £3.  The 
standardised,  and  furnished  with  a  table 
tions,  if  sent  (the  dealer  will  send  them  i 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Bus 
Teddington,  Middlesex.  The  fee  is  6d 
weight  tested,  and  will  add  about  15s.  t 
of  the  weights.  A  set  from  500  grams 
suffice,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  r. 
than  usual  of  the  weights  in  duplicate— 
500,  two  of  100,  and,  at  any  rate,  two  ol 

These  weights  are  kept  under  lock 
They  are  never  used  except  for  the  purp 
recting  and  testing  the  class  standards.  1 
two  degrees  of  accuracy — standard  A  as 
B.  Standard  B  is  an  ordinary  set  costing 
from  100  grams  down,  but  with  two 
100  grams.  The  weights  in  this  set  ha 
adjusted  to  be  correct  to  within  1 
Standard  A  is  a  similar  but  better  set. 
adjusted,  but  furnished  with  a  table  of  < 
These  in  the  set  in  question  are  within  0*3 

The  correcting  is  done  on  a  Bunge  i 
balance,  the  arms  of  which  have  been  1 
very  near  equality  and  the  zero  point  c 
very  constant.  If  these  conditions  are 
satisfied,  "  double  weighing  "  must  be 
and  the  zero-point  frequently  determii 
balance  is  never  used  except  by  the  te 
for  purposes  of  verification  and  corre< 
An  excellent  means  of  control  is  to  fa 
pieces  of  quartz  (obtainable  from  an; 
weighed  by  one  or  two  good  assayists  o 


*  For  details  sec  Kohlrausch,  "  Phys.  Measurement ; "  S 
pt.  1 ;  Schuster  and  Lees,  "  Practical  Physics  X*  or  Osl 
Chemical  Measurements." 
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:  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
Id  do  this  for  a  small  fee.)  Occasional 
of  these  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
:y  that  is  being  attained.  9 

an  example  from  the  elementary  class : 
quartz  weighing  8*6768  grams  was 
four  of  the  beginner's  balances  with  the 
reights.  The  results  were  (the  weight 
)wn  to  the  operators) :  8*68, 8*677,  ^'^75> 
%n  8*677. 

5s  of  this  kind  are  very  good  for  the 
i  answer  has  to  be  got  as  exact  as 
ie  does  not  know  what  it  will  be,  and 
ising  how  reliant  some  small  boys 
m  their  own  powers  with  their  balance 
3. 

iption  of  the  next  class  of  balance, 
th  a  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of 
ie  last  place,  of  the  setting  up  and  care 
;,  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  with 
e  large  balance  weighing  up  to  2  kilos., 
ification  and  correction  of  volumetric 
will  occupy  another  paper. 


CTICAL    MATHEMATICAL 
lERCISES    AND    GRAPHS. 

actions  in  Mathematical  Teaching. 

j  A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
themaiical  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

j  the  large  number  of  text-books  on 
entary  geometry  published  within  the 
few  years,  no  two  perhaps  can  be  said 
1  practical  exercises  in  the  same  way  ; 
»  evidently  hold  opinions  upon  the  rela- 
iwing  to  theoretical  geometry  which 
y.     One  author  gives  an  introductory 

practical  drawing,  evidently  intending 
pupils  should  make  their  first  acquain- 
the  subject  by  a  preliminary  practical 
1  experimental  character  ;  another  pro- 
nilar  chapter,  stating  that  it  can  with 
be  learned  concurrently  with  the  later 
5  book  ;  another  employs  experimental 

a  fundamental  method  leading  up  to 
jns  and  to  properties  which  arrived  at 
ted  without  any  formal  proof  whatever, 
ig  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of 
matical  Association,  problems  are  re- 
practical  exercises  and  given  without 
ther  is  content  with  adding  practical 
sually  metrical,  to  sets  of  examples  in 
>rmerly  purely  theoretical.  There  is  a 
reement  in  method  in  one  particular 
>ractical  and  theoretical  portions  of  the 
given  separately,  or  at  least  so  arranged 
:rimental  and  graphical  exercises  are 
de   by  side  with   the    usual  deductive 

ithors  of  text-books  so  differ  in  opinion 
cpect  &  fortiori  that  their  critics  differ. 


So  much  is  this  the  case  that  concerning  a  well- 
known  and  widely  adopted  text-book  two  opinions 
were  given  me  in  one  week  by  two  men  of  about 
equal  experience  diametrically  opposite.  One,  the 
senior  mathematical  master  of  a  large  public 
school,  said  :  "  A  wonderfully  good  book,  it  adopts 
just  the  wise  amount  of  the  new  ideas;"  and  the 
other,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  said,  "  the  worst 
of  the  books  published."  In  such  circumstances  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  carefully  what  is  the  real 
function  in  geometrical  teaching  of  practical  and 
experimental  exercises. 

It  is  probably  sound  teaching  to  introduce  geo- 
metry to  beginners  practically,  but  such  introduc- 
tion requires  most  careful  treatment.  It  should 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  exercises  making  clear 
by  illustration  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  subject 
which  are  contained  among  the  definitions  in  older 
works.  To  this  end  the  use  of  solid  models  in  the 
preparatory  stages  is,  I  think,  wise ;  it  gives  the 
pupil  clearer  notions  of  lines  and  areas  (*.£.,  a  line 
can  be  measured  along  the  edge  of  a  model  instead 
of  from  a  line  drawn  on  paper),  and  if  drawings  are 
made  of  sections  of  simple  models  it  helps  to 
develop  early  the  ability  to  think  in  the  solid,  which 
is  a  difficulty  in  later  stages,  which  affects  pupils 
of  even  exceptional  mathematical  ability.  Again, 
drawing  on  squared  paper  such  exercises  as  "  a 
man  walks  five  miles  to  the  east,  then  turns  to  the 
north  east  and  walks  ten  miles ;  he  continues  his 
journey  three  miles  to  the  west,  how  far  is  he 
from  home  ?  "  gives  a  pupil  an  idea  of  direction 
and  illustrates  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
"  angle."  Further  exercises  should  teach  the  be- 
ginner to  use  freely  those  mathematical  instru- 
ments which  he  will  require  in  the  later  stages, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  drawing  of  triangles  from 
various  data  is  most  useful.  Such  measurement 
and  drawing  can  be  utilised  at  the  same  time 
(i)  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation 
by  comparing  his  ideas  of  magnitudes  with  actual 
measurements,  (ii)  to  illustrate  the  lessons  in  arith- 
metic, (iii)  to  introduce  elementary  algebra  as 
generalised  arithmetic.  Such  a  preliminary  course 
differs  in  reality  very  little  from  the  first  course  in 
mensuration  and  measurements  which  we  formerly 
gave  to  beginners  in  physics. 

Apart  from  such  a  preliminary  course,  the  view 
we  hold  is  that  practical  exercises  should  not  be 
separated  from  theoretical,  or  even  go  side-by-side 
with  them,  but  should  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
whole,  as  do  sets  of  examples  in  algebra  or 
arithmetic.  The  exercises,  whether  simply  drawing 
or  drawing  with  measurement,  should  all  be  illus- 
trations of  the  theoretical  work.  The  invention  of 
drawing  exercises  as  such  is  of  no  mathematical 
value,  nor  is  a  theoretical  question  made  practical 
and  usefully  so  by  appending  the  phrase,  "  verify 
by  measurement."  On  the  other  hand,  the  inven- 
tion of  exercises  illustrating  the  theoretical  work 
of  the  iesson  and  testing  the  pupil's  ability  to 
apply  a  general  result  to  a  particular  case  is  in- 
valuable. Everyone  will  admit  that,  even  if  a  pupil 
can  write  out  correctly  such  propositions  as  "  con- 
struct a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure," 
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or  "  the  rectangles  contained  by  the  segments  of 
two  intersecting  chords  of  a  circle  are  equal/'  but 
who  cannot  at  the  same  time  answer  practically 
such  questions  as  "  make  a  square  equal  to  a 
rectangle  whose  sides  are  3  and  5  inches,  mea- 
sure its  side  and  compare  with  the  calculated 
value,"  or  "  POQ  and  AOB  are  two  chords  of  a 
circle,  OP,  OQ,  OA  are  respectively  3,  4  and  6 
inches,  find  the  length  of  OB,"  such  a  pupil  by 
no  means  understands  the  geometrical  proposition 
in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  may  do 
perfectly  well  such  a  question  as  "  draw  a  triangle 
from  the  data,  6=3  inches,  £=3-6  inches,  A =62, 
and  measure  a,  B,  C.,"  but  he  does  not  prove  that 
he  understands  any  geometrical  property ;  he  shows 
certain  mechanical  skill,  but  is  probably  at  as  much 
loss  as  the  present  writer  to  understand  why  he  is 
asked  to  measure  a,  B  and  C.  It  has  been  urged 
that  such  measurements  give  the  teacher  a  simple 
method  of  estimating  the  accuracy  of  a  pupil's 
drawing;  measurements  with  more  obvious  purpose 
in  them  would,  from  this  point  of  view,  serve 
equally  well.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  all  drawings  or  measurements  should  illus- 
trate definite  points  and  lead  to  definite  results ; 
exercises  which  merely  test  a  pupil's  skill  in 
draughtsman's  work  are  surely  for  the  art  room. 
Used  as  illustrations,  drawing  exercises,  without 
doubt,  make  much  of  the  theoretical  work  clear  in 
a  way  no  amount  of  explanation  could  do;  the 
form  and  language  of  Euclid  gave  the  work  a 
peculiar  atmosphere,  and  doubtless  the  majority  of 
pupils  failed  formerly  to  recognise  the  application 
of  the  propositions  even  in  quite  simple  cases,  e.g., 
I  have  often  found  that  a  new  pupil  had  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  the 
rectangle  contained  by  AB  and  CD."  Once  the 
pupil  has  drawn  a  rectangle  contained  by  say  2 
and  3  inches,  a  new  light  is  at  once  put  on  a 
series  of  propositions  which  must  have  previously 
appeared  to  him  nonsense.  An  examination  of  the 
exercises  set  in  most  of  the  new  text- books  does 
not  lead  one  to  think  that  they  have  been  chosen 
with  these  ideas  in  view;  in  fact,  the  majority  seem 
to  have  been  hurriedly  turned  out  for  the  sake  of 
inserting  something  which  could  be  called  practical. 
The  intention  is  thus  quite  defeated,  for,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  geometrical  teaching,  they  could 
scarcely  be  less  practical.  I  select  a  few  examples 
chosen  at  random  for  criticism  : — 

Draw  a  square  having  one  side  equal  to  3  inches.  Mea- 
sure all  its  sides,  angles,  and  its  diagonal. 

A  slight  experience  will  verify  that  even  small 
boys  will  not  make  measurements  the  results  of 
which  are  quite  obvious  merely  for  the  sake  of 
suggested  experiment.  In  the  construction  of  the 
square  the  sides  must  be  drawn  equal  and  the 
angles  must  be  constructed  as  right  angles.  Again, 
what  is  gained  by  measuring  one  diagonal ;  it  leads 
to  nothing  ;  were  it  intended  to  verify  a  calculation, 
and  hence  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  importance 
of  decimal  places,  it  would  be  intelligible. 

Construct  a  triangle  given  a  =  3,  £=4,  C  =  30°,  draw  a  per- 
pendicular  from  A  to  the  base  and  measure  its  length. 


In  a  semi-circle  of  radius  %  cms.  inscribe  a  en 
2  cms.  Measure  the  parts  into  which  the  dkmen 
at  the  point  of  contact. 

Construct  a  rhombus  of  which  one  angle  is  5 
length  of  the  diagonal  through  it  is  a  inches.    Ilea 

In  all  these  exercises  a  single  mea&t 
asked  for,  but,  so  far  as  the  books  indi< 
measurements  are  not  intended  to  lead  t< 
further.  To  measure  the  perpendici 
triangle  as  a  preliminary  to  calculating 
probably  instructive ;  as  an  isolated  me 
it  is  geometrically  worthless.  In  the 
these  questions,  again,  the  results  473  a 
not  indicate  when  found  any  geometrical 
to  the  pupil  they  are  surely  mere  nun 
noting  nothing.  The  pupil  can  but  fed  t 
been  beguiled  into  making  a  measuremen 
probably  cannot  verify,  and  from  the 
which  he  can  make  no  deduction  what* 
measurement  asked  for  in  the  third  1 
similar ;  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
length  and  the  given  data  which  can  be 
elementary  geometry. 

On  the  other  hand,  measurements  wh 
the  discovery  of  less  obvious  properti 
when  discovered,  are  to  be  proved,  or  wi 
be  dealt  with  immediately  or  in  the  n 
may  have  considerable  value.  To  practis 
of  measurement,  if  desirable,  there  are  ai 
of  interesting  questions  which  could  best 
lengths  and  angles  the  pupil  can  see  so 
in  discovering  which  cannot  be  four 
methods  of  elementary  geometry  shoi 
in  preference ;  for  example,  the  trian 
construction  is  asked  for  might  form 
question  in  heights  and  distances,  and  tl 
of  such  questions  by  drawing  gives  the  p 
practice  in  producing  plans  of  parts  c 
which  are  in  different  planes  and  const; 
trate  the  full  definition  of  an  angle. 

The  view  that  all  drawing  exercises 
illustrative  includes  also  that  in  no  c 
they  be  regarded  as  demonstrations  ol 
logical  character.  I  refer  to  such  stai 
"  draw  two  triangles  with  sides  2, 
inches ;  cut  them  out  and  place  one  on 
from  this  experiment  we  see,  etc."  ; 
following  note  appended  to  Euclid  I 
ginners  should  with  a  pair  of  scissor 
triangles  from  a  double  sheet  of  paper 
this  proposition  experimentally."  Simila 
occur  in  propositions  on  circles.  It 
questionable  whether  even  with  begin 
wise  to  draw  any  general  deductions  frc 
mental  drawing ;  it  gives  a  false  impres: 
real  nature  of  a  proof  at  the  start ;  in  r 
such  attempts  at  proof  consist  really  ir 
general  theorem  on  a  particular  case, 
fundamentally  wrong ;  moreover,  geom< 
an  experimental  science,  whereas  pracl 
same  exercises  could  be  usefully  set  as 
cases  of  a  general  theorem,  a  logics 
method  of  proceeding.  Messrs.  Hall  an< 
in  the  preface  to  their  "  School  Geomc 
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ir  view.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  work- 
cises  they  say,  "time  .  .  .  should  be 
ing  the  pupil  to  apply  his  knowledge/' 
ge  proportion  of  exercises  in  this  book 
ondition  that  they  should  be  illustra- 
g  the  pupil's  ability  to  apply  to  parti- 
the  propositions  learned. 
be  many  books  above  referred  to  which 
deal  work  there  are  a  number  devoted 
it,  usually  intended  as  a  preliminary 
le  general  impression  which  the  read- 
se  books  has  left  upon  me  is  that  in 
stry  is  approached  diffidently  ;  modern 
ave  demanded  practical  work  and  too 
.  a  sneer  at  the  purely  theoretical ;  hence 
satises  are  given  us,  pure  geometry  is 
n  "  tit-bits,"  and,  after  the  manner  of 
rnalism,  care  is  taken  that  nothing  shall 
th  fully,  nothing  thrashed  out,  all  diffi- 
eliminated,  anything  approaching  a 
;eometry  is  disguised,  lest  some  modern 
ir  confusion  and  shame,  accuse  us  of 
uclid.  This  attitude  is,  to  my  mind, 
;.  In  so  far  as  practical  drawing  and 
nt  tends  to  make  geometry  clearer,  its 
more  definite,  its  introduction  and 
Qore  interesting,  they  are  sound ;  in  so 
replace  geometrical  teaching  by  super- 
acquired  knowledge,  they  are  unsound. 

>  royal  road  to  learning. 

stion  has  been  put  to  me,  how  much 
[Ould  be  done  in  the  various  stages  of 
:al  teaching?  In  my  opinion,  this  should 
jnal  to  the  amount  of  theoretical  work 
eacher  finds  he  can  get  through.  Pre- 
:  the  pupils  have  been  through  some 
inary  course  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
the  first  year  pupils  should  be  taught 
a  fair  number  of  propositions,  so  tho- 
t  they  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in 
s,  and  the  practical  exercises  should 
:>f  the  theoretical  work.  This  should 
the  easy  constructions,  whether  proofs 
or  not.  The  exercises  should  be  suffi- 
lerous  to  make  sure  that  the  pupil  can 
:nowledge  to  any  particular  case  asked 
from  this  point  of  view  that  metrical 
•e  preferable  to  the  older  form,  such  as 
triangle  given  the  three  sides."  The 
hould  include  the  calculation  of  simple 
ing  to  scale  to  illustrate  proportion  and 
i. 

stion  arises  at  this  point  whether  it  is 
>r  the  drawing  exercises  to  lead  up  to 
:,  or  whether  they  should  be  confined  to 

>  and  applications  of  the  work  the  pupil 
at  the  time.     Personally  I  think  that 

e  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
hould  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of 
ental  propositions,  and  consequently  a 
er  of  illustrative  exercises  are  required. 
rule,  will,  I  think,  suffice,  in  the  case  of 
good  division  which,  as  is  occasionally 
dvances  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
lere  is  no  harm  in  teaching  them  such 


exercises  as  drawing  tangents  to  circles,  in-  and 
circum-scribed  circles  and  the  like,  but  such  prepa- 
ration for  the  following  years  should  not  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  teaching.  It  may  be 
urged  possibly  that  this  view  does  not  coincide 
with  the  remarks  above  on  a  preliminary  course, 
but  on  consideration  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  in  a  preliminary  course  the  exercises  must 
be,  to  some  extent,  anticipatory,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  obtain  notions  of  geometrical  figures, 
yet  even  such  exercises  are  illustrative  of  the  point 
which  the  master  is  teaching  his  class.  The 
points  I  would  urge  at  this  stage  are,  then,  that 
no  general  deductions  should  be  made  from  parti- 
cular drawing  exercises  and  that  the  exercises 
should  be  confined  to  the  illustration  of  the  lesson, 
or  in  leading  up  to  an  immediate  lesson. 

In  the  second  year  the  same  principle  should 
decide  the  amount  of  practical  work ;  there  should 
consequently  be  more  scope  for  such  exercises. 
To  test  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  propositions  takes, 
of  course,  considerable  time  ;  but  beyond  this,  to 
quote  again  from  Messrs.  Hall  and  Stevens,  "  the 
working  of  examples  should  be  made  as  important 
a  part  of  the  lesson  in  geometry  as  it  is  considered 
in  algebra  and  arithmetic."  To  this  end  the 
examples  must  be  of  an  easy  character ;  exercises 
in  drawing  and  measurement,  provided  they  lead 
to  definite  results  well  within  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  pupils,  will  therefore  be  very 
helpful,  it  being  always  difficult  to  provide  sufficient 
riders  of  an  easy  nature. 

In  the  third  year  I  think  the  drawing  exercises 
should  decrease ;  they  should  have  served  their 
purpose,  and  pupils  should  then  have  clear  ideas  of 
geometrical  quantities;  the  necessity  for  accurate 
drawing  is  less,  and  the  pupils  need  fewer  exer- 
cises to  learn  to  apply  propositions  in  numerical  or 
special  cases ;  they  should  also  devote  more  time 
to  riders.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  boys  in  the  third  year 
enjoy  the  practical  work,  provided  the  exercises 
ate  intelligently  chosen,  but  it  is  easy  to  mistake  a 
desire  to  do  the  easier  work  for  an  enthusiasm  for 
one  phase  of  geometry. 

After  the  third  year  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
drawing  should  be  dropped  altogether;  pupils  who 
still  remain  are  not  prepared  to  arrive  at  results 
by  drawing  and  measurement  which  they  can  more 
easily  prove  or  calculate.  They  also  have  less  time 
to  devote  to  elementary  geometry.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  has,  I  think,  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  insisting  on  practical  work  for 
candidates  in  the  higher  certificate  for  additional 
mathematics.  Strange  to  say,  they  supply  an  alter- 
native schedule  of  purely  theoretical  work  for  pass 
candidates ;  it  would  surely  be  wiser  to  reverse 
this. 

To  pass  on  shortly  to  the  question  of  graphs — 
shortly,  because  much  that  I  had  already  written 
has  been  forestalled  in  an  excellent  letter  from 
Mr.  Hall  in  the  April  number  of  this  periodical,  a 
letter  with  which  I  thoroughly  agree. 

The  rational  use  of  graphs  in  mathematical 
teaching  is  doubtless  most  beneficial,  but  the  word 
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"  rational "  requires  considerable  emphasis.  Graphs 
seemed  to  have  been  impressed  on  the  subject 
much  as  a  new  fashion  of  dress  is  forced  upon 
society.  Inspectors  found  graphical  teaching  a 
useful  point  to  inquire  for  and  the  results  easy  to 
examine,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  judge  a 
teacher's  work  by  this  one  phase;  consequently 
masters  have  been  inclined  to  employ  graphs  to  a 
considerable  excess.  Initially  the  drawing  of 
graphs  can  with  small  boys  be  used  to  replace 
much  of  the  usual  dull  and  useless  work  in  substi- 
tution. Otherwise  they  should  be  employed  only 
as  illustrations,  and  every  graph  set  or  worked  out 
on  the  board  should  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
arithmetic,  algebra  or  geometry  lesson,  illustrating 
a  definite  idea,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  good 
teacher  of  geography  employs  maps  and  diagrams. 
First,  there  is  the  important  idea  of  continuity ;  in 
this  respect  it  has  been  urged  that  the  graphs  of 
statistics  which  give  curves  of  no  particular  shape 
impresses  the  idea  of  continuity  by  contrast.  I 
have  found  that  such  graphs  tend  to  make  pupils 
content  with  joining  a  few  points  by  straight  lines 
in  all  cases.  For  the  most  part,  graphs  of  this  kind 
are  of  little  or  no  mathematical  value  and  often  are 
positively  harmful.  I  have  before  me  a  specimen 
page  of  a  new  book  on  graphs,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing example  is  worked  out  as  a  specimen  : 
In  &  price  list  the  following  prices  occur  S — 

s.   d. 

Three- pint  kettle    ...         2    7 

Four»pint  kettle     ,         2  11 

Six-pint  kettle       3     3 

Eight  pint  kettle 4     3 

Estimate  the  probable  cost  of  a  kettle  holding  (i)  five  pints, 
(ii)  nine  pints.  What  size  kettle  would  be  presumably  obtain- 
able for  5>.  ? 

The  words  "  probable  M  and  "  presumably  "  do 
not  save  the  example  from  being  ridiculous.  A 
nine-pint  kettle  is  found  to  cost  45,  iojd. — the  half- 
penny is  noteworthy  ;  and  a  5s*  kettle  holds  nine 
and  a  quarter  pints.  Now,  suppose  in  setting  the 
question  the  prices  of  a  three,  four,  five  and  six 
pint  kettle  were  given  and  the  price  of  the  eight- 
pint  kettle  required,  the  answer  by  the  same  method 
would  be  3s.  6d,,  an  error  of  only  gd. 

Exercises  in  graphs,  then,  should  be  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  quantities  which  are  connected 
by  some  algebraical  or  geometrical  relation.  Some 
other  ideas — they  are  limited  in  number — which  can 
be  usefully  illustrated  by  graphs  may  be  mentioned  ; 
maxima  and  minima,  the  beginnings  of  logarithms, 
especially  the  theory  of  proportional  parts,  limits, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  roots  of  equations, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  to  teach  graphs  as  a 
clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  solving  equa- 
tions is  useless,  and  1  feel  most  of  the  time  so 
spent  is  wasted. 

Much  of  the  value  of  graphical  teaching  has 
been  lost  owing  to  the  somewhat  ridiculous  way  in 
which  graphs  have  been  introduced  into  text- 
books. They  are  illustrations,  and  should  have 
been  introduced  as  such  ;  writers  have,  however, 
been  content  with  appending  a  chapter  or  even 
with    writing  [a  special   book    on   graphs.      This 


seems  to  me  as  strange  as  if  it  bad  1 
the  writer  of  a  book  on  any  subject  tt 
tions  would  improve  the  book,  and 
edition  appended  a  chapter  of  illusi 
many  cases  giving  no  references!  and  ii 
pearing  to  have  introduced  the  pictur 
own  sake  rather  than  as  illustrating  a 
think  the  wise  teacher  will  avoid  such 
graphs,  and  as  aforetime  allow  his  que 
suggested  by  the  lesson  from  day  to 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  choosing 
lion;  the  difficulty  of  selecting  suitable 
attention,  and  the  value  of  an  Ulustrat 
lost  if  too  numerous  details  in  the  dn 
to  be  explained. 

A  noticeable  omission  in  books  on  § 
application  to  geometry.  Geometrical 
often  very  instructive,  and  further,  m 
trical  exercises  can  well  be  set  ii 
language,  the  relative  position  of  lines 
&c,  in  a  particular  problem  being  thus 
easily  expressed. 

Finally,  one  important  feature  o 
teaching  is  that  it  enables  the  master 
the  various  branches  of  mathematics  i 
and  interesting  way-  The  modem 
longer  deals  with  arithmetic,  algebi 
metry  as  isolated  subjects,  but  tries  1 
work  interesting  by  giving  boys  exei 
make  the  relations  between  the  sul 
This  effort  is  advantageous  also  to  the 
its  support  provides  him  with  a  field  fo 
research.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  in  ten 
two  sets  of  examples,  from  the  many  v 
found  arouse  the  attention  and  inter 
are  appended  without  further  com  men 

(1)  (ij  Solve  jt  +/*  =  as,  x +y  =  7- 

(ii)  Draw    a  right -angled    triangle     whose  1 

and  the  sum  of  whose  sides  is  17. 

(iii)  Draw  the  graphs  of  the  equations  in  (l), 

meet  and  deduce  a  simple  geometrical  construe 
(2}  (i)  Calculate  si  {^45  *  3<4r  to  two  place* 
(ii)  Construct  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  3,4 

a  square  equal  to  it,  measure  and  calculate  its  si 

(3)  (i)  Find  the  maximum  value  of  ajr-j-1. 
(ii)  Draw  the  graph  °f  the  function   zjt  —  x 

maximum  ? 

(iii)  The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  i 
is  its  area  greatest  ? 

(4)  Construct  five  triangles  on  liases    if  2t  : 
whose  base  angles  are  45 °  and  6o&.      Measure 
draw  a  graph  illustrating  the  relation  bet  wee 
length  of  base  of  these  similarly  shaped  Irian 
with  the  gtaph  jf»»Jc*, 


AftdiiEval  and  M&dtm  History.  By  P« 
xvi.  +7S1  PP-  fCiinn.)  71.  6V.— This  is 
abridged "  edition  of  the  two  volumes,  respeci 
11  The  Middle  Ages  "and  '*  The  Modern  Age,* 
previously  recommended  in  The  School 
edition  is  in  one  volume,  with  new  illustration 
is  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  one  of  the  be 
histories  of  Europe  now  available. 
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AND   CARE    OF   THE   VOICE. 
By  Fanny  Hey  wood. 

should  be  no  need  to  urge  the  neces- 
>r  vocal  culture  to  those  who  depend 
3  use  of  the  voice  for  their  professional 
ae  serious  throat  affections  of  which 
eachers  complain  is  evidence  that,  from 
ture,  there  are  many  who  painfully 
wide  difference  between  the  ordinary 
/oice  and  its  use  in  teaching  several 
in  the  class-room.  To  qualify  for  a 
eer  and  yet  give  no  thought  to  the 
»f  that  voice  which  must  impart  the 
acquired    to    others    is   surely   incon- 

ning  should  be  included  in  physical 
he  muscles  of  the  voice  are  only  pro- 
>ed,  as  are  the  muscles  of  the  body,  by 
ind  regular  exercise ;  there  are  vocal 

exercises    which    give    strength   and 
:he  muscles  of  articulation. 
:  holds  that  a  teacher  of  vocal  culture 

to  the  desirable  end  in  view  without 
j  study  of  physical  mechanism,  Nature 
ded  that  all  the  different  adjustments 
x  and  articulating  organs  respond  at 
r  variation  of  action  required  of  them, 
snts  to  bear  in  mind  each  position  of 
r  shape  of  the  mouth  when  different 
>  are  pronounced  is  to  hamper  them 
f,  and  may  be  to  create  difficulties 
ixist. 

)cal  apparatus  in  a  healthy  condition, 
ediment  of  speech  for  which  special 
quired,  students  should  at  once  apply 
properly  directed)  to  the  art  of  voice 
rusting  to  the  physical  parts  to  obey 

ig  method  of  breathing ;  (b)  pitching 
00  high ;  (c)  loud  talking,  and  a 
variety  of  inflection,  are  the  primary 
ny  of  the  throat  affections  from  which 

IV. 

>reathing  exercises  are  now  given  by 
eachers  of  physical  culture,  and  the 
:ance  of  diaphragmatic  breathing  is 
more  generally  understood.  No  one 
speak  well  without  skilful  manage- 
respiratory  organs.  The  quantity  of 
for  vocal  uses  must  be  greater  than 

for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
uitage  of   learning   the  right  method 

breath  into  the  lungs  thoroughly, 
st  imperceptibly,  and  of  properly  con- 
n    the   act   of    expiration,  cannot    be 

?rs  must  first  learn  how  to  pitch 
before  they  can  hope  to  manage 
er  the  impression  that  they  will  not 
teir  customary  pitch  of  voice,  untrained 
a  make  the  mistake  of  changing  it  to 
>,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  vocal 


organs,  unused  to  this  unnatural  pitch,  soon  become 
fatigued.  It  is  the  middle  pitch,  used  (as  a  rule) 
for  conversation,  that  should  be  employed  ;  not 
only  because  from  that  pitch  it  is  more  easy 
to  rise  to  a  higher  or  descend  to  a  lower  one,  but 
because  the  middle  of  the  speaking  voice  is  generally 
stronger  fiom  being  most  frequently  exercised. 

The  volume  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  a  large 
room  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  speaker  should  never  shout,  however  large  the 
room  ;  a  speaker  with  even  a  naturally  weak  voice, 
if  he  only  possesses  by  nature,  or  by  cultivation, 
a  sharp,  clearly  defined  articulation,  has  infinite 
advantages  over  the  owner  of  the  loudest  voice 
lacking  this  qualification. 

The  voice  naturally  glides  into  a  higher  tone 
when  we  want  to  speak  louder,  so  those  who 
begin  with  high  pitched  voices  (in  their  mistaken 
efforts  to  be  heard)  are  apt  to  rise  higher  and  higher, 
and  end  by  shouting  on  one  note,  thus  losing  all 
the  benefits  which  come  with  variety  of  pitch. 
All  speakers  should  begin  under  their  usual  pitch  of 
voice  rather  than  above  it. 

It  is  variety  of  inflection  which  brings  rest  to 
the  voice,  as  does  change  of  muscular  action  to  the 
body,  and  it  is  variety  of  inflection  which  not  only 
rests  the  voice,  but  pleases  the  ear. 

The  English  clip  the  vowel  sounds,  and  seldom 
open  the  mouth  wide  enough  to  allow  its 
cavity  to  act  as  a  sounding  board  to  the  voice. 
Vowels  are  tone  carriers.  If  the  vowels  are  formed 
purely,  and  properly  dwelt  upon,  there  is  material 
for  due  inflection,  they  contribute  to  the  musical 
quality  of  the  voice.  The  practice  of  vowel  sounds 
is  just  as  important  for  the  speaker  as  for  the  singer ; 
as  vowels  help  to  develop  the  singer's  voice,  so 
must  we  rely  on  vowel  sounds  for  the  development 
of  that  of  the  speaker.  The  benefit  that  must 
come  from  singing  vowels  on  sustained  notes 
will  soon  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  give  twenty 
minutes  each  day  to  the  practice  of  the  exercises 
here  given.  Singing  long  notes  teaches  the  speaker 
how  to  hold  the  breath  so  that  the  proper  expira- 
tion may  be  mastered  as  well  as  inspiration.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  who  are  not  endowed  with  a 
musical  ear,  but  out  of  a  hundred  persons  not  more 
than  one  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  without  an 
ear  for  music. 

The  attitude  of  the  student  whilst  practising 
should  be  as  easy  and  natural  as  possible. 

Standing  firmly  (with  the  weight  of  a  well- 
balanced  body  on  the  left  foot,  the  right  slightly 
in  advance),  let  the  head  be  erect — the  shoulders 
thrown  back,  but  without  effort — the  chest  free,  not 
forced  out.  The  shoulders  must  never  be  raised  during 
the  act  of  inhalation  and  the  breath  must  be  taken 
silently.  We  should  never  be  painfully  conscious 
of  the  act  of  breath-taking.  It  inspiration  be  too 
prolonged,  the  act  of  expiration  will  be  shortened. 
Both  inspiration  and  expiration  should  be  effortless. 
For  breathing  exercises,  the  breath  should  be  taken 
through  the  nose  with  the  mouth  closed,  but  for 
singing  or  speaking  the  mouth  should  be  slightly 
open.  The  habit  of  breathing  through  the  nose 
with  the  mouth  slightly  open  can  be  acquired. 
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Long  vowel-sounds  to  be  sung : — 

"  oo  "  as  in  soon.  "  aa  "  as  in  far. 

"  o  "  as  in  go.  "  a  "  as  in  nay. 

"ee"  as  in  see. 

The   mouth   must   be   well   opened    in   singing 

ee,  or  the  tone  will  be  nasal.     The  space  between 

the  upper  and  lower  teeth  should  admit  the  breadth 

of  the  thumb.     In  order  to  develop  the  voice,  all 

exercises  must  be  sung  with  full  voice,  but  without 

forcing  it.     No  tight  garment  should  be  worn  during 

practice. 

Breathe  deeply  through  the  nose  with  the  mouth 
slightly  open,  slowly  and  silently  (without  raising  the 
shoulders).     Pause   an  instant,  and   sing  the  note 


at  a  distance  with  the  back  towards  the 
Each  movement  of  the  lips  should  be  exaj 

Example  for  Exercise. — "  Quintilian  sa; 
art  of  varying — the  tones  of  the  voice  i 
affords — pleasure  and  relief — to  the  hea 
by  the  alternation  —  of  exercise  —  relic 
speaker— as  changes  of  posture  —  and  i 
of  standing — walking — sitting — lying — are 
— We  cannot — for  a  long  time  —  submit 
of  them." 

Syllabic  Reading. — This  practice  cannot 
estimated.  Take  prose  or  poetry  and  re 
dividing  tlu  words  as  pronounced. 

44  Dif-fi-cul-ties — of — ar-ti-cu-la-tion — ai 
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}  {- 

i 

Ascend   by  semitones  to 

V 

J     ' 

*7 

-gJ 

lo        lo        lo       lo 


pro 


y 

In  these  Exercises  rinp  not« 

-A 

i.  r5 

r* 

/^•l 

ji 

^  V-^ 

i 

Ascendine  to 

the  comoass  of  the  voice. 

IX. 

) 

J 

L    ♦ 

L 

lee 


lay      laa 


gently  without  slurring.  Let  the  vowels  be  pure  and 
the  consonants  firm  and  clear.  Take  breath  at 
each  rest. 

Those  who  do  not  sing  may  recite  these  exer- 
cises in  monotone. 

The  practice  of  reading  aloud  daily  with  right 
method  strengthens  the  voice.  There  must  be 
proper  management  of  .the  breath,  variety  of  inflec- 
tion, clear  articulation  and  avoidance  of  a  loud,  high 
pitch.  The  head  should  be  kept  erect,  bending 
over  the  book  impedes  the  action  of  the  vocal 
organ,  and  the  voice  falls  on  the  pages  read  instead 
of  reaching  the  listener,  who  should  be  able  to  see 
the  face  of  the  reader. 

The  loud  whisper  is  an  exercise  for  distinct  articu- 
lation. Read  in  a  clearly  articulated  whisper 
so  that  every  word  can  be  heard  by  a  person  seated 


on-ly — o- ver-come — but — dis-cov-ered  — 
prac-tice — of— syl-lab-ic — read-ing." 

Exercise  on  Changing  the   Key 


N 


Scar. 

Moon. 

Bar. 

Noon. 

Fall, 

Roan. 

Tall. 

Cone. 

Dame. 

Spoil. 

Name. 

Coil. 

Abode. 

Ado. 

Age 

Bill. 

Beach. 

Bit. 

Quail. 

Quench 

Qui 

Ked. 

Reach. 

Rip 

Words  from  the  above  list  may  be  spc 
full  voice,  not  forced  first  on  a  low  note,  then 
one,  now  on  a  middle  note,  changing  to  a 
afterwards  to  a  low  note.  The  breath  ft 
prepared,    the   mouth    well    opened    for   1 
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ads  and  the  jaw  dropped  with  precision. 

must  be  elongated,   the  consonants 

lick  and   the  power  of  the  final  ones 

Stand  in  correct  attitude. 

|lish  are  not  only  guilty  of  clipping  the 

~s,  but  of  slurring  their  final  consonants ; 

efects  of  utterance  may  be  attributed 

[lect.      Difficult   sentences  selected  for 

illustrate  that  indistinctness  of  speech 

ed  by  inertness  ;  there  are  people  who 

imove   their   lower    jaw   when   speaking. 

Ihabit  of  slovenly  pronunciation  can  easily 

by   practice   of    suitable   exercises ; 

|however,  depends  on   the  student's  own 

ad  concentration  of  mind  on  the  desired 

at. 

are  they  that  hear   their  detractions, 
jTthem  to  mending/ '      Rules  designed  to 
~  habits  of  speech,  and  make  the  voice 
jment  for  the  mind  full  of  knowledge, 
carefully  observed. 


E    NEW    TRAINING    COLLEGE 
REGULATIONS.1 

E  publication  in  the  middle  of  June  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers 
der  the  Board  of  Education  can  only  be 
as  belated,  seeing  that  they  become 
on  the  expiration  of  July.  Although  the 
s  from  last  year's  copy  are  neither  con- 
in  number  nor  fundamental  in  character, 
longer  than  six  weeks  (some  of  which  fall 
ie  Long  Vacation)  may  be  reasonably 
by  those  who  are  to  carry  the  new 
into  effect.  The  present  edition  makes 
pointed  allusions  to  the  year  1907  as  to 
of  more  radical  change  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
iple  notice  will  be  given  of  such  change  to 
Deemed,  amongst  whom  the  students,  or 
^be  students,  are  of  course  numbered, 
b  the  fact  is  not  always  remembered. 
»  educational  administrator  will  probably 
I  as  of  chief  interest  in  the  new  Regulations 
stitution  of  building  grants  and  the  lowering 
would  seem)  of  the  qualification  for  holding  a 
B  Scholarship.  The  Board  is  now  prepared 
j  to  local  authorities,  or  other  authorised 
1,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  building  a  new 
ag  college  up  to  a  maximum  of  ^100  per 
*  "  (*.*.,  the  accommodation  for  one  student) 
t  same  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hiring  temporary 
ses  up  to  £\  per  place,  if  the  ^"75  (or  less)  or 
3  (or  less)  respectively  are  found  by  the 
people.  Eligibility  for  holding  a  King's 
irship,  when  based  upon  success  in  the 
5  Scholarship  examination  itself,  has  hitherto 
estricted  to  those  who  passed  that  examina- 
n  the  first  or  second  class;  the  limitation 
isappears,  and  all  whose  names  are  on   the 

epilations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  for  the  Examination  of 
tn  leaning  College*. "    Gd.  2568.    1905.    xxii.+6s  pp.  (Wyman.) 


list,  whether  in  the  first,  second  or  third  class,  are 
qualified  for  admission  to  a  training  college. 

The  doctrine  used  to  be  that  a  place  in  the  third 
class  denoted  inability  to  profit  by  residence  in  a 
training  college  ;  the  new  teaching  is  that  "  not  a 
few  of  such  candidates  are  in  every  way  likely  to 
make  good  teachers,  and  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  a  training  college  course."  Doubt- 
less, many  of  those  who  fall  into  the  third  class 
are  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  character  which  go 
far  towards  making  the  educator  ;  but  the  lament- 
able want  of  knowledge  connoted  (at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  more)  by  that  third  class,  supposing 
the  class  to  be  merited,  ought  to  be  a  bar  to 
employment  as  a  public  instructor.  It  is  disquiet- 
ing at  this  time  of  day  to  read  the  suggestion  that 
ignorance  is  not  a  capital  defect  in  a  primary  school 
teacher. 

The  proposed  building  grants  constitute  one 
more  welcome  acknowledgment  that  the  training 
of  teachers  is  not  a  purely  local  duty ;  the  assist- 
ance thus  offered  towards  the  greater  provision  of 
training  college  accommodation,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  colleges,  would 
appear  to  be  tokens  of  the  Board's  conviction  that 
more  persons  than  hitherto  should  be  trained  for 
the  profession  of  elementary  school  teaching. 
Independent  enquiry,  however,  goes  to  show 
that  the  existing  number  of  places  in  the  training 
colleges  roughly  approximates  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  requests  for  admission.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  the  "  demand  "  as  it  is  and  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Unhappily,  the  former  seems  to  be 
fairly  met ;  the  latter  is  very  far  from  being  met.  So 
long  as  training  is  considered  dispensable  and  the 
short-sighted  are  encouraged  to  regard  the  two  or 
three  years  spent  in  training  as  chiefly  time  lost 
from  wage-earning,  so  long  will  the  effective 
demand  fall  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  new 
Regulations  forbid  the  student  in  training  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  external  examinations,  while  the 
acting  teacher  is,  of  course,  free  to  follow  the  chase 
of  certificates  in  music,  drill,  and  other  accomplish- 
ments favoured  by  school  managers.  Thus  the 
regulations  lend  one  more  argument  to  the  short- 
sighted who  "  sees  no  good  "  in  training. 

Turning  to  the  work  of  the  colleges  themselves 
as  laid  down  in  the  Regulations,  the  intention  to 
restrict  university  studies  to  a  smaller  number  of 
students  is  even  more  evident  than  it  was  in  last 
year's  version,  when  it  first  appeared.  In  future, 
no  King's  Scholar  may  prepare  for  a  matriculation 
examination  during  residence.  To  be  eligible  for 
a  full  three  years  course  ending  in  a  degree,  the 
King's  Scholar  must  (i.)  be  qualified  by  the 
university  rules  to  enter  upon  that  course  without 
further  examination,  and  (ii.)  be  a  member  of  a 
college  organically  related  to  a  university.  A 
college  which  prepares  students  for  a  purely 
external  examination  will  not  be  considered  as 
fulfilling  the  latter  condition.  The  progress  of  the 
"  three-year  student "  towards  a  degree  will  be 
carefully  scrutinised  by  the  Board ;  failure  to 
satisfy   the   medical  officer,  or  to  pass  an  inter- 
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mediate  stage  at  the  time  contemplated  by  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  the  university  curriculum, 
will  in  the  majority  of  cases  reduce  the  student's 
course  from  three  to  two  years  and  so  terminate 
his  university  career.  From  1907  onwards,  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  degree  courses  will  be 
made  even  more  stringent. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  a  year  ago 
that,  by  forbidding  a  King's  Scholar  to  commence 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  training  college, 
the  Board  was  adding  a  further  inducement,  where 
none  was  needed,  to  those  which  divert  so  many 
King's  Scholars  from  a  course  in  arts  to  the  much 
less  appropriate  (from  the  elementary  school  point 
of  view)  course  m  science.  The  Board  has  now 
afforded  a  substantial  measure  of  relief  by  removing 
Greek  from  this  proscription;  Latin,  wisely,  no 
doubt,  remains.  But,  in  the  interest  of  very  many 
schools,  both  secondary  and  primary,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  new  universities  should  see  their 
way  to  frame  arts  courses  in  which  modern 
studies  will  be  accorded  the  recognition  which  they 
deserve. 

The  Board  is  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  sending  King's  Scholars  abroad  during 
a  third  year  of  training,  since  it  has  decided  to 
terminate  the  existing  practice  in  1907.  On  the 
other  hand,  third  year  courses  of  an  entirely  new 
kind  are  contemplated,  which  promise  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  good  to  teacher  and  school.  The  manner  of 
selection  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  select  from  amongst  teachers  who  have  left  the 
training  college  not  more  than  four  years  men  and 
women  who  will  either  return  to  the  college  for  "  a 
renewed  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching" 
during  one  year,  or,  for  the  same  period,  go  abroad 
to  get  into  "direct  contact  with  foreign  elementary 
schools.'*  The  Board  contends  that,  for  either 
purpose,  the  experience  of  three  or  four  years' 
work  in  the  schoolroom,  subsequent  to  the  two 
years'  training  college  course,  will  give  the  third 
year  student  an  advantage  of  great  weight.  The 
contention  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  principle  in- 
volved might  well  be  extended  in  its  application ; 
some  foreign  administrations,  as,  for  example, 
the  French,  require  evidence  of  more  advanced 
pedagogical  study  from  all  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  at  some  point  during  the  early  years  of  active 
professional  duty.  In  any  case,  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  third-year  students  of  the  class  defined 
promises  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  public 
service. 

We  took  occasion  a  year  ago  to  call  attention  to 
the  very  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  practising 
schools  created  by  the  recent  Education  Acts.  The 
schools,  as  the  Regulations  themselves  imply, 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  training  college 
organisation ;  many  of  them  were  built  and  for  many 
years  were  largely  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  authorities  of  the  particular  colleges  which  they 
serve.  There  can  be  but  very  little  reality  in  the 
study  of  "  method"  in  the  college  lecture-room  apart 
from  its  exemplification  in  the  practising  school. 
Hence  the  staff,  equipment  and  organisation 
generally  of  such  a  school  may  be   expected   to 


differ  from  those  of  a  school  not  so  used. 

practising  schools  which  participate  in 

grants  have  passed  automatically  under  tl 

of  local  authorities,  and  those   bodies 

always  appreciated  the  particular  functi 

practising  school.    Some  authorities  forhi 

ing  college  to  offer  higher  remuneratk 

school  staff  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

qualified  men :  others  refuse  to  provide 

equipment,  because  it  is  extra,  even  thot 

pensable ;  others,  again,  insist  on  the  ol 

of  the  minutia  of  management  laid  don 

first  instance  for  schools  of  a  less  specific  < 

The  reasons  for  so  acting  are  many :  ign 

what  training  means  and  an  unfounded  fear 

of  moral  vivisection  will  be  inflicted  on  the 

play  their  part  with  motives  not  so  rea 

But  while  matters  stand  so,  and  the  1 

Education  refuses  to  stir  a  finger  to  secure 

recognition  of  the  proper  functions  of  f 

schools,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  irritatiB 

in  the  Prefatory  Memorandum,  "  The  in 

of  correlating  the  theoretical  instruction 

ing,  the  practising  school  work,  and  the 

model  schools,  should  always  be  borne  in 

This  is  a  practical  point  of  capital  impo 

which  the  Board  might  profitably  address 

fore  the  next  set  of  Regulations  appears. 

also  make  up  its  mind  as  to   the  exten 

obligation  to  the  State  which  is  contract! 

King's  Scholar.    At  present  (and  the  pract 

almost  from  the  beginning)  the  King's  Scl 

admission  to  the  training  college,  declare 

is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  follow  the  profi 

teacher  in   elementary  schools,  or   in  ins 

allied  to  the  elementaay  school  system,  am 

takes  advantage  of  public  funds  in  ordet 

that  intention  effect.     What  period  of  ser 

be  considered  to  be  a  just  repayment  of  t 

all,  not  very  considerable  sum  of  money  e 

on   such   a  teacher's  training,   bearing 

the  fact  that,  though  he  obtains  a  salary 

his  training  terminates,  it  is  but  a  very 

one  ?     It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that 

upon  his  services  is  for  life,  though,  in  ve 

instances,  it  is  so  in  practice.      Elsewhere 

ligation  to  the  State  is  limited  to  a  defined  1 

years,  after  which  the  teacher  is  free,  m< 

well  as  legally,  to  seek  employment  where  ; 

he  can.     The  question  will  become  acut< 

near  future,  and  in  justice  to  all  ranks  of  t 

the  Board  of  Education  should  take  its  co 

its  hands,  delete  the  feeble  footnote  repeat 

last    year's    Regulations—"  It    is    probab 

changes  will  be  made  in  the  terms  of  this 

tion  " — and  tell  the  King's  Scholar  and  th 

at  large  how  many  years  of  service  he  o 

elementary  school  system. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  late  an  assistant-master 
College,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Cc 
Committee  vice  the  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton,  who  ha 
his  membership  upon  his  appointment  as  headmaste 
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^MEDIATE     EDUCATION     IN 
IRELAND. 

R  ago  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
jhens,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  of  the 
nd  of  Education  in  England,  were  ap- 
j  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  report  on 
ttses  and  possibilities  of  intermediate 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Dale  having  already  the 
e  presented  a  report  on  Irish  primary 
They  visited  nearly  eighty  interme- 
ols  of  different  kinds,  i.e.,  rather  more 
lurth  of  the  total  number.     They  inves- 

detail  questions  of  administration  and 
m,  involving  a  consideration  mainly  of 
inary  conditions  affecting  the  success  of 
;  as  a  whole.  If  it  be  asked  why  such 
f  was  necessary  after  the  Commission 
ently  as  1899,  the  contrast  between  the 
s  is  a  sufficient  reply.  This  is  the  work 
raal  experts,  the  other  rather  of  ama- 
se  proposals,  however  well  meant,  have 
iled  to  put  schools  on  any  sure  path  of 

The  present  report  comes  like  a  breath 
ir   over  a  stagnant  pool.     It  is  divided 

heads,  the  neglect  of  some  of  which  by 
md  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament 
/as  bound  to  render  its  work  abortive 
pointing.  The  remarks  on  each  of  these 
1  are  here  briefly  summarised. 

*0-ordination  of  intermediate  edu- 
«  with  Primary,  Technical  and 
irsity  Education. 

\  at  present  no  relation  for  purposes  of 
ition  between  the  Boards  of  National 
aediate  Education.  On  the  other  hand, 
al  schools  are  far  more  than  in  England 
iting  ground  of  intermediate  schools, 
itage  of  boys  in  intermediate  schools 
;  previously  been  in  national  schools 
rom  ten  to  fifty.  This  is  due  to  the 
:  preparatory  schools  and  to  the  keener 

the  lower  middle  classes  for  superior 
The  proportion  of  the  population  at- 
scondary  schools  in  Ireland  is  at  least 
x>,  while  in  England  it  is  only  5  per 
t  there  is  no  co-ordination  of  curricula 
be  two  classes  of  schools,  and  boys  stay, 

too  long,  often  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 

in  the  primary  before  proceeding  to  the 
ite  school.  The  Christian  Brothers  have, 
extent,  solved  the  difficulty  for  Roman 
tx>ys  in  the  larger  towns,  but  otherwise 

practically  no  facilities  in  the  way  of 
ps  for  passing  from  one  grade  of  educa- 
te other.  Again,  dividing  intermediate 
tto  two  classes,  those  whose  pupils  pro- 
roceed  to  a  university  and  those  whose 
ve,  say,  between  fifteen  and  seventeen  for 
s  or  business,  the  supply  of  the  former 
te,  but  there  is  genuine  need,  especially 

of  schools  of  the  latter  type.  It  is  sug- 
,t  the  "  model  schools  "  might  be  made 


available  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Scholarships 
might  be  provided  from  the  money  now  spent  in 
exhibitions  and  prizes — ^"4,050  in  1903 — in  the 
junior  and  preparatory  grades.  They  should  be 
of  two  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  thirty  of  ^"20 
each  for  three  years  and  fifty  of  £5  each  for  the 
same  period  for  pupils  from  primary  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  the 
second  consisting  of  fifty  scholarships  of  ^"10 
each  for  three  years  for  pupils  of  the  same  age 
already  in  intermediate  schools. 

Full  justice  is  done  to  the  co-operation  between 
the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Technical  Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  science 
and  drawing,  but  the  difficulties  militating  against 
complete  success  are  pointed  out  as  "  inherent  in 
a  system  under  which  an  intermediate  school  has 
to  deal  with  two  authorities,  one  of  which  has 
power  to  deal  only  with  a  particular  aspect  of  its 
work."  The  methods  and  principles  of  the  two 
in  making  grants  are  entirely  inconsistent,  and 
allow  a  school,  refused  grants  by  the  Department 
on  the  ground  of  the  unsuitability  of  its  premises, 
to  continue  to  earn  grants  from  the  Intermediate 
Board.  Educationally,  too,  the  system  is  unsound. 
Science  and  art  subjects  have  a  double  endowment 
and  the  science  course  is  far  easier  than  the  classical 
course,  hence  there  is  serious  danger  of  the  neglect 
of  the  literary  side  of  education.  The  simplest 
method  of  meeting  these  difficulties  would  be  to 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  science  and  art 
funds  to  a  central  office,  which  should  deal  with  the 
schools  in  all  points,  and  to  abandon  the  practice 
of  making  a  separate  grant  for  these  subjects. 

Finally,  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education 
does  not  stand  in  any  organic  connexion  with  the 
universities.  This  occasions  several  anomalies. 
For  example,  while  the  universities  offer  scholar- 
ships and  sizarships  for  special  subjects,  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  discourages  specialisation.  The 
central  office  which  is  proposed  should  therefore 
arrange  for  a  small  committee  containing  repre- 
sentatives from  universities  and  colleges  of  univer- 
sity rank,  and  from  intermediate  schools. 

II. — The  Staffing,  Equipment,  Sanitary  Con- 
dition, &c,  of  Schools  receiving  Grants 
from  the  Intermediate  Board. 

The  defects  in  premises  are  principally  in  the 
smaller  Protestant  schools.  In  some  several 
classes  under  different  teachers  are  taught  together 
in  one  room.  At  least  forty  schools  are  unfit  for 
use  as  such,  and  in  the  larger  towns  there  is  an 
over-multiplication  of  small  private  schools.  The 
staffing  is  adequate  in  numbers,  which  are  as 
follow :  — 

Roman  Catholic  Schools  : — 

Boys,  teachers  in  orders,  428  ;  lay  teachers,  298 ;  graduates,  68 

— or  1 1  *5  per  cent. 
Girls,  teachers  in  orders,  344  ;  lay  teachers,  84  ;  graduates,  31 

— or  8  per  cent. 

I   Protestant  Schools  :  — 

Boys,  teachers  in  orders,  18  ;  lay  teachers,  381  ;  graduates,  223 
— or  55*8  per  cent. 
I       Girls,  lay  teachers,  425  ;  graduates,  131 — or  30  ^«  cfc^. 
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Thus,  there  is  one  teacher  for  every  eleven  hoys 
and  one  for  every  nine  girls,  but  there  are  too 
many  inexperienced  ones.  There  are  eighty- two 
undergraduates  in  Roman  Catholic  boys*  schools, 
seventy- four  in  Protestant  boys1  schools  and  sixty- 
seven  in  Protestant  girls1  schools,  and  numbers  of 
these  have  no  intention  of  adopting  the  profession 
permanently.  The  average  salaries  in  1903  of 
assistants  were:  in  seventy  intermediate  boys 
schools  ^"82  6s,  yd.,  and  in  forty-seven  girls* 
schools  £ 48  as.  7d.  \  "  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
the  public  may  lose  sight  of  the  condition  without 
which  machinery  is  comparatively  valueless, 
namely,  the  provision  of  a  body  of  competent  and 
well- qualified  teachers/1 

II L— Allocation  of  the  Funds  of  the 
Intermediate  Board. 

In  1903  £11,356  were  given  in  exhibitions  and 
prizes,  and  £57,318  were  paid  to  managers  as 
results  fees*  The  whole  system  of  results  fees  as 
paid  on  individual  students  is  emphatically  con- 
demned. It  does  not  test  the  work  of  a  school  as 
a  whole,  but  only  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
scholars,  There  are  some  subjects  and  im- 
portant things  in  education  which  cannot  be 
adequately  tested  by  examinations.  The  recent 
reforms  of  the  Board  have  not  proved  effective,  and 
inspection  by  itself  will  be  no  remedy.  What  is 
required  is  a  simpler  and  more  economical  system. 
Again,  the  results  fees  paid  to  any  school  depend 
upon  too  many  contingencies  and  vary  unduly, 
The  effective  differentiation  of  school  from  school 
for  purposes  of  fees  such  as  is  aimed  at  by  the 
present  Board  is  both  impracticable  and  un- 
desirable. The  group  system  has  also  failed  to 
differentiate  the  curricula  of  the  schools,  and  to 
allow  schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  pupils  and  localities.  It  has  also  failed 
to  ensure  a  continuous  course  of  study  except  for 
a  small  proportion  of  pupils,  and,  above  all,  the 
examination  system  prevents  the  proper  solution, 
through  experiment,  of  many  educational  problems, 
it  deprives  teachers  of  initiative,  takes  no  account 
of  physical  training,  and  imports  an  undesirable 
mercenary  factor  into  school  work. 

The  sum  to  be  divided  among  schools  is  far 
from  excessive,  and  should  be  allocated  as  a  block 
grant  to  efficient  schools.  They  should  be  free  to 
frame  their  own  curricula  under  the  approval  of 
the  Central  Board,  should  submit  to  inspection 
and  conform  to  regulations  for  an  annual  examina- 
tion, to  which,  however,  no  monetary  award  should 
attach.  The  grant  should  be  on  a  fixed  scale  for 
each  scholar  above  the  age  of  thirteen  for  three 
years.  It  should  be  continued  for  two  years  more 
on  advanced  scholars.  It  would  with  the  sum  at 
present  available  amount  to  an  average  of  not  less 
than  £6  per  pupil.  There  should  be  two  grades  of 
externa]  examinations  conducted  by  the  Central 
Board,  one  for  pupils  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and 
the  other  for  pupils  between  seventeen  and  nine- 
teen. The  Lower  School  Certificate  Examination 
should    serve    two    purposes;     first     as    a    pass 


examination  guaranteeing  a  proper  el 
instruction ;  and  secondly,  as  a  s 
examination  for  pupils  continuing  at  scl 
Higher  School  Certificate  should  serve 
poses  :  (1)  to  supply  a  guarantee  of  the  c 
the  first  grade  intermediate  schools ;  {2} 
entrance  examination  to  universities 
be  a  scholarship  examination.  There  si 
least  twenty  scholarships  of  £$a  a  yea 
years.  The  subjects  of  examination 
such  as  not  to  cramp  the  school  curricti 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  pupils 
entered, 

IV, — Possibility  of  Establish! kg  a  ] 
of  Intermediate  Teacher* 

At  present  there  is  no  profession,  aj 
ditions  of  a  profession  do  not  exist-  i 
no  standard  of  qualifications,  no  i 
provision  for  training,  few  Irish  U 
registered,  only  seventy-eight  in  all,  1 
secures  no  special  recognition,  and  1 
lamentable,  These  defects  must  be  rei 
consideration  must  be  taken  of  Irish 
especially  in  relation  to  the  religic 
While  no  recommendations  are  made 
diately  increasing  salaries,  it  is  hope 
common  register  for  the  United  King) 
raise  the  remuneration  of  Irish  teacl 
level  of  that  in  Great  Britain.  A  pensi 
is  recommended,  and  the  central  authi 
to  encourage  teachers  to  undertake  on 
and  to  pay  a  small  bonus  to  managers 
registered  teacher. 


HIGHER    ELEMENTARY    SCI 

Their  Place  in  a  National  Sch 
Education. 

THE  new  code1,  which  lay  on  th 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  froc 
to  July  21st,  1905,  and  comes 
tion  on  August  1st,  1905,  contains  in  ( 
regulations  for  the  provision  and  mail 
higher  elementary  schools.  These  regi 
explained  in  a  remarkably  lucid,  logici 
vincbg  prefatory  memorandum  of  five  ] 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  th 
Education  has  stepped  down  and  ende 
explain  to  us  generally  what  it  means 
elementary  education,  and  it  is  since 
hoped  that  these  most  instructive  pag 
copied  and  published  by  the  press,  and 
the  obscurity  of  a  Blue-book. 

We  all  knew  what  was  meant  by  an  • 
or  primary  school,  and  many  of  us  nnd 
term  secondary  school  t  but  few  b 
energetic  School  Board  members  in  tl 
the  North  and  Midlands  ever  clearly  g 

1  "  Code  ot  Regulation*  for  Public  Elementary  Sv^w." 


ad  potentiality  of  the  higher  grade  school, 
searching  of  heart  among  the  ratepayers 
saw  laboratories  and  manual  rooms  spring 
>laygrounds  of  the  elementary  school. 
lace  was  found  for  the  establishment  of 
mentary  schools  in  Section  22  of  the 
y  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  the  Board 
ion  has  now  formulated  a  scheme  which 
ove  most  valuable  for  those  districts 
re  is  a  steady  demand  in  skilled  occupa- 
he  services  of  young  people.  There  are 
xiroughs  in  England  and  Wales  with 
s  over  6ofooo,  ranging  from  Bootle  in 
5  to  Liverpool  with  three-quarters  of  a 
These  towns  are  all  prosperous  and 
^  that  is,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 

their  community  which  is  advancing 
lanical  labour  to  skilled  work  either  in 
»  or  distributive  industries.  The  Secon- 
al does  not  provide  for  this  section, 
>  programme  is  based  on  the  conception 
arents  are  from  the  first  in  a  position  to 
I  sons  advantageously  in  the  world.  The 
struction  of  the  elementary  school  is  not 
"or  the  skilled  worker,  because  we  do  not 

mechanical  work  done  accurately,  but 
adaptability  and  intelligent  understand- 
our  employes  and  tradespeople.  In 
:s  the  chief  local  industries  may  demand 
man  ship.  In  others,  a  high  degree  of 
ill  may  be  less  important  than  the  power 
ichinery  or  to  handle  materials  used  in 
on,  and  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a 
n  some  industries  a  knowledge  of  the 
of  chemistry  and  physics  and  dexterity 
and  construction  of  apparatus  may  be  of 
ttse  to  the  beginner.  Simiiary  in  some 
[  commercial  activity  the  demand  for  a 
5  of  some  foreign  language  may  be  great, 
hers  the  course  of  trade  may  be  mainly 
lish-speaking  countries.  In  rural  districts 
i  of  agriculture  will  naturally  exercise 
ble  influence  in  determining  the  character 
ra  instruction  of  the  elementary  school, 
higher  elementary  schools,  then,  mark  a 
dvance ;  they  are  intended  to  solve  the 
ilem  of  providing  a  more  advanced  know- 
i  power  of  capacity  in  our  industrial 
They  are  not  connected  with  what  is 
*  higher  education  ;  they  supplement  the 
the  elementary  school.  For  those  who  at 
F  fifteen  must  begin  an  industrial  employ* 

enter  the  lower  ranks  of  business,  a 
is  to  be  given  in  which  is  developed  more 
;udy  of  some  of  the  fundamental  subjects 
mentary  school  curriculum,  together  with 
f  of  those  other  subjects  which   he  can 

his  own  practical  needs,  A  greater 
ce  is  to  be  given  to  the  immediate  use- 
f  the  training  provided  for  the  scholars 
e  knowledge  acquired  by  them.  But  we 
ted  that  this  definite  special  instruction 
be  begun  at  too  early  an  age,  must  not  be 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  dexterity 
daily    routine   of    a   special   employment 

So,  Vol.  7.] 


(though  it  may  well  be  related  to  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  industry  or  group  of  industries),  and 
must  not  displace  the  more  general  side  of  elemen- 
tary education. 

The  story  of  the  two  boys  has  evidently  struck 
deep  in  the  official  mind.  One  had  received  a 
liberal  education  ;  the  other,  an  elementary  scholar, 
had  made  himself  highly  proficient  in  shorthand. 
Both  entered  a  merchant's  office,  Soon  the  short- 
hand boy  became  the  master's  clerk ;  he  was 
trustworthy,  diligent  and  dexterous.  The  other 
boy  took  some  little  time  to  find  his  bearings  in 
the  business,  and  to  develop  his  capacity  of  under- 
standing the  things  as  wholes.  At  last  some  one 
was  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  new  agency  ■  the 
shorthand  boy  was  much  too  precious  to  be  parted 
with,  besides  he  had,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
become  useful  in  one  direction  ;  so  the  other  boy 
was  appointed,  In  a  few  years  the  agent  returned 
as  a  managing  partner  to  employ  his  old  colleague 
as  his  shorthand  clerk  in  turn.  We  are  delighted 
to  find  a  warning  about  this  sort  of  education  in 
these  pages.  Would  that  the  warning  could  be 
repeated  throughout  the  kingdom  I  This  special 
dexterity  which  makes  a  boy  so  valuable  too  often 
chokes  initiative,  and  at  twenty-one  the  man  only 
remains  the  boy  with  more  agile  fingers  and  a 
duller  brain.  Most  rightly  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  acquisition  of  mere  skill  in  matters  of  routine 
is  more  effectively  developed  in  the  workshop  or  in 
the  counting  house,  and  though  such  matters  need 
not  be  entirely  excluded  from  a  school  course,  if  the 
Local  Education  Authority  so  determine,  yet  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  in  the  educational  sense 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  them  or  to  attempt  to 
differentiate  a  higher  elementary  school  from  an 
ordinary  elementary  school  merely  by  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  of  this  kind.  We  venture  to 
hope  that  the  new  authorities  will  not  construe 
this  part  of  the  memorandum  into  an  instruction 
to  provide  commercial  schools  simply  to  make  boy 
labour  more  efficient  at  an  earlier  age. 

If  the  worker  desires  efficiency,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  formation  of  evening  schools  by 
the  new  regulations1  shows  that  the  Board  of 
Education  is  desirous  of  helping  him  when  he  is 
free  from  his  daily  occupation.  These  regulations 
are  drawn  so  as  to  permit  the  direct  adaptation  of 
the  course  of  instruction  in  each  school  to  the 
needs  of  the  locality.  They  are  drafted  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  sound  organisation  and  con- 
tinuous study,  and  they  afford  proportionate 
assistance  to  the  useful  if  small  and  unambitious 
continuation  classes  of  a  rural  school,  as  well  as  to 
the  highly  specialised  work  given  in  the  best 
equipped  of  the  technical  colleges. 

In  Cenfidtnai  Tc  Beys.  By  EL  Bissckcr,  Revised  by  the 
Council  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  Association* 
(Ad  lard.)  \u  net.— Fathers  and  schoolmasters  wiil  find  this 
sensible  booklet  of  great  assistance  in  dealing  with  boys 
arriving  at  puberty,  The  author  possesses  Uct  and  a  kindly 
disposition, 

i  M  Regulation*  fojr  Evening  School**  Technical  institutions,  *od  School* 
of  Art  and  Art  Classes."    (Wymaji  &  Sons.)    «L 
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AMERICAN   PLAYGROUNDS.1 

IN  the  matter  of  public  recreation  parks  and 
playgrounds  generally  America  is  far  behind 
England.  The  importance  of  play  in  the 
educational  system  has  not  hitherto  been  properly 
appreciated.  So  far  from  games  being  compulsory 
in  American  schools,  it  is  estimated  that  not  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  an  American  school  are 
members  of  a  regular  club.  The  professional 
coach  is  practically  unknown,  whilst  so  much  time 
and  training  is  necessary  for  those  who  do  play 
that  an  indulgence  in  sport  means  hard  work. 
There  is  nothing  comparable  to  our  cricket  and 
football,  and  the  grave  problem  arises  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  wiser  policy  to  have  no  leisure 
at  all  than  to  have  no  harmless  means  of  employing 
what  leisure  there  is.  The  American  boy's  (and 
girl's)  lack  of  opportunity,  if  not  disinclination, 
for  sport  is  traceable  to  the  utilitarian  prejudices 
of  his  Puritan  ancestors. 

But  the  times  have  changed,  and  to-day  there  is 
a  vigorous  movement  afoot  for  the  provision  of 
means  of  recreation  for  children  in  both  municipal 
and  school  playgrounds. 

New  York  now  sets  aside  ^60,000  a  year  for 
purchasing  sites  for  playgrounds.  To  provide  the 
600,000  children  of  New  York  with  adequate  play- 
ground accommodation  would  probably  require 
£20,000,000!  Still,  as  we  have  remarked,  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  and  municipal  playgrounds 
are  gradually  being  laid  out  in  many  cities.  They 
are  intended  for  children  under  15  years  of  age. 
They  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  separate  fence, 
and  contain  gymnastic  apparatus,  swings,  sand, 
&c. — this  last  feature  being  apparently  suggested 
by  the  well-known  sand  gardens  of  Germany. 
Each  playground,  as  a  rule,  is  surrounded  by  a 
running  track.  There  is  a  good  out-door  gymna- 
sium, a  basket  ball-court,  swings,  seesaws,  and  some 
open  space  for  general  play — and  sometimes  a 
bath-house.  In  the  new  Seward  Park  playground 
there  is  a  fine  bath-house  with  2,000  lockers.  At 
7  o'clock  there  are  probably  7,000  children  at  play 
in  the  three  acres  of  ground.  A  public  school,  to 
accommodate  4,500  pupils  is  to  be  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  park.  The  former  President  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Mr.  Schwab, 
has  done  much  good  in  the  same  direction.  He 
purchased  65  acres  of  land  in  Staten  Island,  had 
it  levelled,  equipped  with  bath-houses,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Hither  the  children  of  each  of 
the  schools  and  playgrounds  in  the  city  are  brought 
by  a  special  steamer  to  picnics,  which  include 
every  kind  of  game,  and  a  free  dinner.  The  day's 
outing  costs  the  child  nothing  from  start  to  finish. 

School  playgrounds  in  America  owe  their  origin 
to  vacation  schools,  and  had  their  origin  in  a  sand- 
garden  started  in  Boston,  in  1886.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  six  kinds  of  so-called  playgrounds  in 
New  York.  The  first  is  the  school -yard,  consisting 
almost   entirely   of  the  basement  of    the  building. 

1  Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds  and  Settlements.   Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D. 
(Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner*  of  kriu  cation,  1903,  vol.  1.)  | 


Many  schools  have  also  playgrounds  on 
though  in  hot  weather,  owing  to  their 
covered,  they  are  useless.  Even  in  ti 
schools  the  cemented  playground  adn 
organised  game,  except  basket-ball,  ben 
and  is  really  suitable  only  for  kii 
children. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  evening-play  c 
rooms  where  indoor  games  can  be  pi 
small  gymnasiums,  reading  rooms,  &c. 

Next  we  have  the  roof  playgrounds, 
7  till  10  every  evening.  Parents  an< 
under  14  are  admitted.  They  are 
crowded  on  hot  nights,  and  megaphones 
requisitioned  by  the  teachers  in  charge 
ing  the  dances  and  choruses,  so  great  is 
A  band  is  paid  ^"30  a  week  for  its  servi 
£10  a.  week  is  paid  to  the  teachers. 

A  fourth  kind  of  playground  is  the  out 
ground.  It  generally  consists  of  a  • 
which  is  rented,  or  a  park  playgrouxx 
secured,  equipped  with  gymnastic  app 
provided  with  attendants.  The  playi 
New  York  are  too  small  for  base-ball. 

Recreation  piers  constitute  the  fifth  ki 
York  "  playground."  They  project  int< 
surrounding  the  city,  and  mothers  art 
glad  to  escape  with  their  children  frou 
of  their  tenements  to  the  cool,  gail] 
pier. 

Finally,  there  are  the  swimming-ba 
several  thousands  of  children  have  beei 
swim  each  year. 

The  school-board  playgrounds  have  r 
want  and  are  nearly  always  crowded, 
mated  that  three-fourths  of  the  childn 
them  are  at  the  schools  themselves, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  apprecial 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  they 
opened  the  children  seemed  not  to  kn 
play.  They  depended  entirely  upon  th 
for  the  organisation  of  games,  and  any 
inactivity  on  their  part  resulted  immedi 
cessation  of  the  children's  interest.  I 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  "  playgr 
used  entirely  for  play.  Though  this  is 
many  of  the  smaller  places,  in  New 
there  are  four  departments  of  playgroi 
ment — kindergarten,  library,  industrial 
gymnastics  and  games. 

The  playground  kindergarten  is  muc 
as  any  other  kindergarten  :  in  it  are 
kindergarten  games  and  songs,  with  pa 
weaving,  &c.  The  teachers  experience< 
culty  when  the  time  for  "  free  pla 
especially  in  the  inability  or  unwilling 
child  to  realise  that  the  toys  then  lent 
not  his  personal  property ;  consequen 
was  a  by  no  means  uncommon  occurre 
there  has  been  the  question  of  the  s« 
dition  of  the  sand.  After  a  day  or  t 
ence  showed  that  the  mixture  of  sand,  w; 
and  bread-and-butter,  conduced  neithe 
tiveness  nor  healthiness.  The  sand  in 
now  changed  every  week. 


vely  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
department    of  the   playground.     In 
ie  library  has  usually  occupied  one  of 
ms  ;  there  are  a  few  papers  and  young 
azines,  with  50-100  books.   The  latter 
loot  be  taken  home;  and  this  is  incon- 
he  child  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  the 
he  next  day.     As  may   be  imagined, 
of  a  librarian  is  not  a  sinecure.     She 
ly  keep  order  and  ensure  a  fair  degree 
>ut    must  also    be  able    to   teach    the 
et   games,   advise   them    as    to   what 
should    read f  keep    a  check    on    the 
and  be  a  good  story* teller* 
stria!  work  in  the  playgrounds  was  at 
I    confined    to     sewing    and    basket- 
t  now  there  are  cooking  and  carpentry 
n st r active  "  play  TP  has  been  found  to 
lerable  interest  to  the  children, 
cs   and   games   constitute   the    fourth 
und  activities.     In  addition  to  the 
on  ml  games  many  new  ones  have  been 
roni    Germany.         Of    these,   u  three 
he    most    popular,     The    children  are 
two  concentric   circles,  so  that  each 
inner  ring  stands  in  front  of  a  child 
ring.     There  are  also  a  runner  and  a 
ie  runner  darts  round  the  ring  and  stops 
e  or  behind  some  child  in  the  circle, 
I  the  line  three  deep.     If  the  chaser 
the  runner  before  he  does  this,  or  the 
in  the  line  before  he  runs   away,  the 
>d  must  be  the  chaser  and  the  former 
*  runner,     When  the  runner  does  not 
r  before  stopping,    the   game   is    very 
Each    playground    in     New   York    is 
.th  a  good  gymnasium,  where  there  are 
nnastic    drills,   and  there   is  to   be    a 
h  attached  to  each  gymnasium.     Inter- 
competitions   have   proved   useful    in 
tsprit  dc  corps. 

gard  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of 
lay,  it  seems  to  be  the  common  experi- 
hildren  will  always  flock  into  the  game 
d  by  the  teacher  and  abandon  their  own 
t  is  to  be  remembered  that  "  play- 
achers  receive  separate  payment.)  That 
.vorth  while  to  supply,  equip  and  main- 
day  grounds  admits  of  little  doubt.  The 
r  witness  to  the  benefits  conferred  both 
hildren  and  society  at  large  by  their  in- 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
some  to  stay.  Dr.  Curtis  advocates  the 
n  of  games  into  the  curriculum,  and  it 
ion  that  ''compulsory  games"  would 
l  great  improvement  in  the  attitude  of 
id  scholars  to  each  other  if  they  might 
ier  more  often. 


fitgisUr*  14  pp.  {Simpkin,  Marshall),  is.  nel>  — 
'\cellent  register  of  attendances.  Provision  k 
y  names,  which  need  be  written  only  unce  during 
ie  column  is  ruled  for  addresses,  and  another  is 
et  cases  of  removal.  U  is  clearly  printed  on 
and  ifi  fokliny  flap  of  stout  blotting  paper  is 


SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND 
REFORM.1 

THIS  book  is  hard  to  classify.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  a  work  should  fall 
into  some  consecrated  category  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  name  of  the  writer,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
his  air,  suggests  so  flagrantly  a  previous  scientific 
study  of  the  various  themes,  that  the  prejudiced 
reviewer,  while  he  may  be  diverted,  is  also  puzzled 
by  the  incurable  amateurishness  of  the  whole  per- 
formance* 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  addresses  himself — piece-meal, 
mind— to  many  of  the  current  education  contro- 
versies* and  delivers  himself  on  each  with  little 
reservation.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  con- 
catenated passages  any  central  or  guiding  principle; 
obiter  dicta  are  they  all.  Let  the  reviewer  at  once 
say  that  in  most  of  the  main  points  his*  author  is 
sound ;  that  is,  his  views  are  the  views  of  the  re- 
viewer ;  but  for  nine-tenths  of  them  he  gives 
(what  seem  to  the  reviewer)  the  wrong  reasons — 
certainly  reasons  which  will  not  convince  a  hostile 
critic. 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  taken  up  with  the  now 
out-of-date  controversy  between  the  classical  and 
science  gymnastic ;  the  whole  of  this,  in  the  form 
in  which  the  book  presents  it,  is  a  "back  number/' 
With  the  denunciation  of  the  sterile  treatment  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  intellectual  discipline  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  sympathise;  but  more  than  implicit 
in  Sir  Oliver's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  the 
thoroughly  unscientific  view  which  he  quotes 
(apparently  approvingly)  from  Sir  William  Hug- 
gins,  to  the  effect  that  "our  higher  education  .  .  . 
deals  with  words  rather  than  things  ;  it  is  based 
too  exclusively  on  the  memory  of  what  is  known, 
and  too  little,  if  at  all,  on  individual  observation 
and  reasoning/'  This  is  the  key-note.  To  Sir 
Oliver  and  Sir  William  the  world  is  divided  be- 
tween Words  and  Things  j  there  are  apparently 
no  Ideas ;  and  "  individual  observation  and  reason- 
ing tf  have,  apparently,  no  truck  with  "  memory  of 
what  is  known.'*  But  while  there  is  no  sense  of 
the  unity  of  the  mind,  the  central  principle  of 
modern  psychology,  so  also  there  is  small  scientific 
consistency  about  our  author,  for  he  quotes,  with 
assent,  a  passage  from  "an  eminent  medical 
teacher  of  the  last  generation  "  who  said  that 
"ideas  are  causes  not  only  of  life  and  thought  but 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  creation.1'  This,  however, 
is  in  a  passage  dealing  with  Moral  and  Religious 
Teaching  ;  you  will  often  find  that  empirical  phi- 
losophers deny  life  to  all  ideas  except  certain  re* 
tnarkable  moral  and  religious  entities  which  are 
neither  Words  nor  Things.  This  is  indeed,  their 
good  an^el  having  his  say. 

Sir  Oliver's  case  is  surely  strong  enough  without 
any  quest  ion -begging,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  un- 
scientific treatment  of  such  subjects.  Education 
is  neither  in  "things"  nor  in  "words,"  but  in  ideas. 
"Attention  and  con  cent  ration/ '  says  he,  "should 


1  *'  School  Teaching  and  School  Reform."    By  Sir  Oliver  La*is*_     1 71  pfi. 
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soil  for  the  exercne  of  the  arts  ;    in  the  strong  social 

'tween  school  and  home  life  at  an  early  period  : 

ty    in   domestic   matters  at  a  later  stage,  and  in  ihe 

ich   it   involve*  to    economical   and   sociology 

studied    in    its   entirety  by   more    advanced 

am  that  the  exponents  of  the  third 

ling  ground,  for  about  thirty  of  the 

ities  or  colleges  have  already  initiated 

household  science  which    lead   to  the 

;  Science  degree. 

1  general  opinion  of  the  Mosely  Com- 

"lat   cookery   and    sewing   are   not  so 

in  America  as  in  England.     It  would 

yever,  from    Miss    RavenhilTs  careful 

that,  although  our  practical  work  may 

I  there  is  much  we  may  learn  from  the 

tes'  schools  in  the  broader  and   more 

methods    of    dealing    with    domestic 

home  economics.     She  notes  that  M  the 

sly  utilitarian    spirit  which  led  to  the 

of  domestic  science  is  now  somewhat 

riticised,   and  often    strongly  resisted, 

undoubted  pedagogical  and  sociological 

he  subject  is  emphasised  and  evidenced 

blest  exponents*" 

LI,  and  XXI L,  which  give  an  abstract 

,  work  in  Dr.  Dewey's  elementary  and 

s,  attached  to  Chicago  University,  are 

lustrations  of  the  means  by  which  the 

dually  with   other   sciences   and   arts, 

ucationally  employed,  to  make  schools 

ildren    of  all   ages   a    genuine  form    of 

lunity  life,  instead  of  places  set  apart 

oris/1     These  tables,  too  long  to  quote 

of  inspi  ration ,  and  well  repay  careful 

mg   in   mind    Dr,    Dewey's   expressed 

it  is  those  subjects  develop  the  young 

1  of  the  child  which 

t  racial  links  between  school  and  home  ; 

quired  largely  in   the  first  instance  through  the 
activities ; 
10  interwoven  with  family  life  as  to  appeal   to   the 
^^Ecxperience  of  a  young  child  ;  and 

nought,  yet  by  their  simplicity  permit  that  thought 
:  Lions  habitual  or  suitably  acquired  at  the  special 
pfe  at  which  the  lesson  requires  them* 

>  short  a  review  of  Miss   Ravenhill's  com* 

report,  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  the 

I  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  domestic 

Its  an  educational  subject.      Comparisons 

^lish  and  American   methods  are  not 

fcsible,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 

t  the  grade  schools  in  the  States  are  drawn 

I  classes,  and  as  Miss  Ravenhill  remarks, 

standards  of  intelligence,  nutrition  and 

ire  higher  than  in  our  English  elementary 

eport  may  be  commended  to  all  interested 
lion*  The  heads  of  secondary  schools  for 
y  well  ask  themselves  whether  the  methods 
>d  by  the  third  or  educational  party  in 
,  cannot  be  adapted  for  use  in  England, 
as  domestic  science  is  regarded  as  the 
3a  of  tbe  sciences,  so  Jong  will  our  domestic 
s  remain  unsolved. 


SHAKESPEAREAN    TRAGEDY.1 

TH  IS  book  is  one  of  those  stimulating  volumes 
which  operate  by  a  subtle  suggestiveness 
hard  indeed  to  define  but  of  the  most 
obvious  power.  What  may  be  called  "  the  grip1' 
of  the  volume  is  of  a  singularly  intense  kind*  It 
is  difficult  to  lay  it  down,  and  every  page  of  it  is 
equally  potent  to  maintain  a  student's  attention. 
But  with  this  power  there  also  goes  another,  the 
power  to  make  one  think.  Prof,  Bradley  is  always 
lucid  and  literary,  but  he  gives  his  readers  in 
these  pages  the  sensation  of  those  who  only  turn 
angles  and  corners  to  see  stretching  before  them 
long  vistas  of  captivating  scenery.  We  think  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  almost  universal  impression 
produced  upon  the  readers  of  these  pages.  The 
criticism  is  exact,  deep,  and  scholarly  enough,  but 
one  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that  here  is  a  genuine 
professor  of  poetry  at  work  upon  one  aspect  of  the 
work  of  our  greatest  dramatist,  who  brings  to  the 
consideration  of  his  subject  just  as  high  a  degree 
of  imaginative  penetration  as  has  ever  been  the 
endowment  of  the  ablest  and  most  masterly  of  all 
Shakespeare's  multitudinous  critics;  and  if  their 
number  is  few  their  work  in  the  past  has  appreci- 
ably added  to  the  classics  of  our  language.  To 
the  great  names  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  and 
Mr,  A.  C  Swinburne  and  to  that  of  the  prince  of 
critics  Goethe,  Prof,  Bradley's  name  has  now  to 
be  added  ;  we  believe  he  has  written  a  volume 
which  will  take  rank  with  any  of  theirs.  He  him< 
self  proclaims  an  indebtedness  to  Prof,  Dowden, 
and  moreover  confesses  that  this  book  has  been 
written  after  laying  his  subject  aside  for  many 
years.  But  we  believe  Prof  Dowden  himself 
would  recognise  a  master  in  Prof.  Bradley,  and  the 
admitted  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  these 
pages  only  render  them  more  wonderful  as  a  con- 
tribution to  literary  criticism, 

Yet  the  lectures  which  are  the  subject  matter  of 
the  volume  only  aim  at  considering  the  four  princi- 
pal tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  namely  M  Hamlet,*' 
"Othello/"  "King  Lear,"  and  -Macbeth";  and 
these  only  from  a  single  pointof  view,  Shakespeare's 
place  in  the  history  of  English  letters,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama  ;  his  relation  to  other  writers  and 
dramatists ;  questions  of  his  life  and  character,  of 
the  development  of  his  genius,  and  all  critical 
questions  concerned  with  his  text,  his  language, 
his  metre  and  half  a  score  of  subjects  mainly  of 
interest  to  gammarians ;  all  these  are  lightly  left 
on  one  side  as  being  out  of  the  circle,  as  it  were  ; 
they  are  not  vital  and  have  little  to  do  with  that 
dramatic  appreciation  which  is  Prof,  Bradley's 
main  object. 

Those  who  read  these  pages  with  the  care  and 
interest  which  are  their  due  from  any  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  will  find  their  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  these  four  tragedies  immensely 
deepened.  The  principal  personages  in  each  are 
made  so  vivid  in  the  criticism  that  their  actions 


1  Sbak^pearcao     Tn*nly.       By    fVuf,     A.    G.     Bradley,       v* 
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seem  absolutely  natural,  for  even  where  this 
author  adopts  a  new  point  of  view,  or  deliberately 
sets  aside  accepted  explanations,  he  does  it  in  a 
profoundly  convincing  way.  Sure  of  his  own 
psychology,  he  has  no  trouble  in  making  any  reader, 
who  takes  a  little  time  to  think  and  to  feel  what 
possibly  Shakespeare  felt  as  he  wrote,  fall  in  with 
his  view  without  hesitation,  and,  indeed,  some 
sense  of  suprise  that  any  other  view  ever  gained 
sway  over  him.  And  independent  of  the  four 
tragedies  in  question,  this  volume  supplies  a  won- 
derful and  luminous  appreciation  of  what  Shake- 
speare himself  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  tragedy 
in  human  life.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
whole  edifice  of  criticism  in  these  lectures  is  erected, 
and  although  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  care- 
fully through  Prof.  Bradley's  analysis  of  this  funda- 
mental thought,  we  can  cordially  recommend  his 
treatment  of  it  to  all  and  sundry.  Its  depth  of 
insight,  its  subtlety  of  analysis,  its  exhibition  of 
deep  human  sympathy  and  of  the  conviction  which 
is  born  of  love  alone,  are  marvellous  and  pene- 
trating. 

If  we  quote  Prof.  Bradley's  final  words  on  this 
topic  we  give  the  gist  of  his  contention.  "  There 
is  no  tragedy  in  its  (#./.,  the  world's)  expulsion  of 
evil;  the  tragedy  is  that  this  involves  the  waste 
of  good.  .  .  .  We  remain  confronted  with  the 
inexplicable  fact,  or  the  no  less  inexplicable 
appearance,  of  a  world  travailing  for  perfection, 
but  bringing  to  birth  together  with  glorious  good 
an  evil  which  it  is  able  to  overcome  only  by  self 
torture  and  self  waste.'*  And  that,  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, is  the  essence  of  Shakespeare's  view  of 
the  tragic  life. 


NATURE    STUDY    AS    A    POINT    OF 
VIEW.1 

NOW  that  the  first  indiscriminate  enthusiasm 
for  anything  and  everything  which  could  be 
possibly  styled  Nature  Study  has  some- 
what subsided,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  to 
what  an  extent  a  fetich  has  been  made  of  a  term 
which  in  itself  possesses  little  more  virtue  than 
**  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia."  Publishers 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  throwing  upon  the 
market  masses  of  text-books,  readers,  drawing 
cards,  calendars  and  so  forth,  which  had  the  one 
common  feature  that  they  were  all  labelled 
*4  Nature  Study/'  Bewildered  teachers  accepted 
them  in  turn  in  the  fervent  trust  that  here  at  last 
was  ,%  the  \ery  thing, ,%  in  general  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed. For  the  truth  is  that,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  publications  failed  in  the  one  essen- 
tial which  gives  nature  study  its  value.  This 
may  be  expiessed  briefly  by  "saying  that  nature 

1  "  PiActk-Al  NAiuir  Study  for  S»h*x»K.'  !\m  I.  ;  ^Hiotioo  rV«t  l\:piL>. 
By  lH»aM  H.  Ijittti.     ;$.-  ^v     OVnt.>     *v  (\1.  twt 

'"  Naiuiy  Study  1  e>»on»  foj  Pitman  \oa,W»v  By  Mrs  I-  R 
McMuny.     \i.  t  km  w     vVhe  M.umilUti  i\vS    «v  cd.  ne«. 

**  Butter  rti*>  and  Brrv  By  MAi<g.urt  \\.  Mo*W\.  mi.  ~  x^  iv» 
iGiiux)    „;* 


study  is  simply  the  heuristic  method  apr. 
study  of  the  out-door  world,  and  that  it 
precisely  the  virtues  and  limitations  oi 
method  applied  to  elementary  physic 
mistry.  Its  peculiar  advantage  is  that 
cerned  with  matters  which  are  of  intere 
healthy-minded  child,  man  and  woma 
the  appeal  of  the  physical  sciences  mus 
sity  be  much  more  limited.  Now,  th 
feature  of  the  heuristic  method  is  that 
the  fact  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
cultivation  of  a  certain  habitual  attitude 

Nature  study  itself  must  be  consid 
a  similar  point  of  view  :  the  fact  that  an 
six  legs  is  of  no  more  consequence  th 
billiard-table  has  eight.  What  is  of  imj 
that  nature  study  should  cultivate  th 
close  observation  and  the  power  of  reasoi 
from  the  facts  observed ;  and  it  is  in  tl 
for  selecting  for  study  the  facts  which 
vital  and  will  open  out  the  greatest  \ 
avenues  for  thought  that  the  genius  of  t 
is  displayed.  It  is,  indeed,  mainly  lack 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  tak 
study  which  has  often  justified  the  gibe 
lievers.  "  What  common  animal  ha 
brows  ?  "  was  the  conundrum  once  prq 
worthy  schoolmaster  of  our  acquaint! 
"  nature  study  "  class.  "  What  coma 
has  no  sense  of  humour  ?  "  might  well  1 
a  counter-query. 

The  average  teacher  needs  guidai 
nature  study  work,  it  will  be  admitted 
much  to  assume  that  he  already  pa 
information  necessary  for  the  plann 
lessons.  The  ideal  text-book  will  not  c 
such  information :  it  will  also  suggest  : 
practical  work  calculated  to  bring  oo 
powers  of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Latter's  book  is  exactly  the  one 
the  hands  of  a  class  the  teacher  of  w 
possesses   the    preliminary  knowledge 
above  or  is  content  to  be  a  fellow-worl 
pupils.     The  volume  takes  the  form  of 
note-book,  alternate   pages  being  left 
each  exercise  being  followed  by  a  space 
cord    of    the   observation.      It    may   ! 
out    that    the    copper- reduction    test 
described   on    p.    173,  would    not     su< 
•*  ordinary  powdered  white  sugar/'  but 
only  slip  we  have  noted.     It  is  impossil 
too  highly  of  the  skill  with  which  th. 
have  been  framed,  but  the  fact  that 
any   case   is   the   answer   given    will, 
somewhat  limit  the  sphere  of  the  bo< 
ness  to  teachers.     Mrs.  McMurry's  be 
other  hand,  is  manifestly  intended  for 
the  teacher  only,  as  the  answer  is  ii 
given  in  brackets  after  each  question, 
are   intended    for   quite   young   childre 
I  admirably    worked    out.     These    two 
l  different  in  style,  are  alike  in  being  in 
!  the  spirit  we  have  tried  to  indicate. 
I  be  heartily  welcomed  by  true  education 
I       ••  Butterflies    and     Bees "    serves 


tMAN  LEAVING   CERTIFICATE. 


*  our  point,  It  is  brightly  and  accurately 
It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  natural  history,  but  in  it  the  fact  is 

it ;  the  spirit  of  research  is  scarcely  to  be 
it.     It  is  not,  therefore,  in  our  sense,  a 

mure  stody,   but  it  must  in  fairness  be 

t  it  does  not  profess  to  be  one. 

r 

xpediency  of  introducing  some  system  of  Leaving 
iwo  secondary  schools  I  he  re  can  scarcely  be  two 
To  the  public  it  would  mean  a  State  guarantee  of  a 
tion ;  in  the  class-room  a  new  and  powerful  incen- 
c :  and  to  the  schoolmaster,  groaning  in  hii  fetters, 
sari  the  realisation  of  his  dieams  of  freedom.  As 
:is  there  would  be  the  awakening  of  a  real  public 
ducat i on  +  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  cheap  and 
hate  schools, 

pestion  likely  to  arise  concerns  the  particular  plan 
;dr  and  in  deciding  this  educationists  are  fortunate 
be  experience  of  two  countries,  famous  for  their 
:hievementst  to  guide-  them.  The  Scottish  system , 
not  out  of  the  experimental  stage  yet.  It  differs 
ly  from  the  German  system  in  that  its  examination 
iernal  one,  careful  inspection  being  chiefly  relied  on 
jBttnrioer*  in  touch  with  the  schools.  It  comprises 
Jertihcate  (minimum  age  17)  and  an  Intermediate 
minimum  age  15},  the  passes  being  accorded  in 
pups  of  subjects.  Of  the  German  system  the 
lire-  is  that  the  examination  is  conducted  to  a  great 
t  schools  themselves. 

lan  system  lias  been  described  by  other  writers,  but 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  essential  parts  of  an 
amphlet  ■  on  the  German  Leaving  Certificate,  by 
wards,  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  The 
^  been  compiled  with  a  thoroughness  that  will  win 
1  of  the  methodical  people  whose  methods  the 
bes,  and  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  that  may 
ficir  envy, 

our  readers  who  look  askance  at  German  bureau- 
ids  and  are  fearful  lest  the  English  schoolmaster 
limself  delivered  up,  bound  with  red  tape,  into  the 
irernrnent  officials,  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  reading 
\  extracts*  Their  author  is  in  no  way  obsessed  by 
;ellence  of  things  Teutonic*  He  roundly  declares 
e  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  our 
iity  would  be  an  unpardonable  sacrifice.  But,  as  he 
re  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  rigidity 
isation. 

bribing  the  examination  chaos  in  England  Mr, 
iceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  Leaving  Exaniina- 
any,  "  the  most  successful  example  of  such  ascheme 
imes."  Us  practicability,  he  says,  is  in  no  small 
to  the  regular  mechanism  of  the  whole  organisation, 
haracterist ics  of  which  are  State  control,  definite 
of  schools,  uniformity  and  precision  in  curriculum, 
Mid  standard. 

the  gradual  development  of  the  Leaving  Examina- 
state  control,  he  quotes  Prof.  Sadler.  "The 
[he  time  had  proved  irresistible,  and  the  State  had 
lied,   almost   against    its   will,    to    convert  a    test 


uhhshed  by  the  Bradford  Education  Committee. 


originally  intended  for  stimulus  into  the  normal  qualification  for 
youths  preparing  themselves  for  professional  life.  The  school 
leaving  examination  was  made  ihe  sole  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
studies  required  in  preparation  for  all  branches  of  professional 
life.  State  control  gradually  becomes  complete.  It  is  the 
State  which  conducts  the  examinations  lor  admission  to  the 
different  professions ;  the  State  determines  the  range  of  studies 
in  the  secondary  schools ;  the  State  fixes  the  standard 
required  for  the  Leaving  Examination.  It  alone  bestows  on  the 
schools  the  privilege  of  qualifying  the  scholars  for  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  various  professional  careers." 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  and  the 
general  interest  created  in  secondary  education  are  then  pointed 
out.  The  importance  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  is  at  once 
apparent.  On  its  possession  the  boy  depends  for  his  career*  and 
parents  will  make  any  sacrifice  of  personal  effort  and  money  in 
order  that  their  boys  may  obtain  it.  The  success,  indeed,  of 
the  German  Leaving  Certificate  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
alone  entitles  to  certain  privileges.     Of  these  the  chief  are 

(l)  Admission  to  studies  at  the  universities  and  technical 
schools  and  to  the  examinations  for  Government  appointments. 

(z }  Exemption  from  one  of  the  years  of  compulsory  military 
service. 

As  the  burden  of  military  service  affects  every  one  in  the 
country,  this  latter  privilege  provides  a  stimulus  and  a  motive 
force  which  is  without  parallel  in  England-  .  .  .  The 
result  is  that  there  is  created  an  intelligent  interest  and  wide- 
spread  appreciation  of  secondary  education.  This  manifests 
itself  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  sphere  of  commerce.  A 
respeclahle  tirm  of  any  standing  requires  in  its  clerks  the 
certiLcate  exempting  from  one  of  the  years  of  compulsory 
military  service.  The  German  clerk  who  comes  to  England 
and  whose  talents  tn  languages  enable  him  to  displace  English 
clerks,  comes  from  a  secondary  school.  His  English  competitor 
comes  from  an  elementary  school. 

It  is  evident  that  the  German  Leaving  Certificate  is  accepted 
with  confidence,  not  only  by  the  official  authorities,  but  also  by 
business  men  and  employers  generally  as  implying  a  definitely 
high  standard  of  education.  This  ready  recognition  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  certificate  is  essentially  a  State 
certificate,  and  the  State  holds  itself  responsible  for  the 
standard  of  the  examination.  Similarly,  in  England,  where 
rightly  or  wrongly  business  men  look  with  distrust  on  anything 
with  an  academic  flavour  about  it,  the  Leaving  Certificate,  if  it 
is  to  win  national  confidence,  must  be  a  Stale  certificate  with  a 
State  guarantee  of  its  standard. 

The  Leaving  Examinations  are  taken  by  the  buys  in  the  top 
class.  But  only  those  boys  are  allowed  to  sit  whu  are  declared 
**  ripe  "  by  their  teachers.  The  usual  age  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates in  the  nine  years1  course  schools  is  1S-19,  in  the  six  years* 
course  schools  1017,  The  Leaving  Certificate  involves  no  dis- 
location of  school  work.  Its  object  is  to  testify  that  the  boy  has 
been  through  a  regular  course  of  school  study  and  has  received  a 
good  liberal  education.  With  reference  to  this  point  Mr.  Edwards 
says  :  "  A  cardinal  difference  fie t ween  the  German  and  English 
ideas  of  a  certificate  is  that  in  Germany  the  certificate  guarantees 
that  the  boy  has  pursued  a  regular  course  ef  stko&l  study t  and 
exacts  this  school  education  as  its  main  requirement ;  in  England 
a  certificate  merely  connotes  the  possession  of  a  certain  quota  of 
knowledge  without  any  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  that 
knowledge  has  been  acquired.  Hence  the  autocracy  of  the 
external  examiner,  the  dislocation  ol  work,  the  vogue  of  the 
crammer,  and  the  absolute  worth lessness  of  the  certificate  as 
evidence  of  an  tJucafWft/*  We  have  here  the  key  to  the 
principles  on  winch  the  examination  is  conducted  and  the  certifi- 
cate granted.  It  is  not  given  merely  on  the  result  of  a  paper 
examination,   with  identical  questions  for  all  schools,  and  con- 
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0  the  question  in  England,  Mr.  Edwards  lays 
mportant  principles : — 

ididate  should   have  received   instruction  for   a 
r  of  years  in  an  efficient  secondary  school, 
should  be  free  from  external  examinations  up  to 
en  at  least. 

tmination  should  follow  the  curriculum,  and  not 
i  the  examination.     That  is,  recognition  of  the 

1  school  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  imposition  of 
labus. 

ihers  should  co-operate  in  the  examination. 

I  to  the  examining  bodies,  while  admitting  the 

,  Mr.  Edwards  insists  on  the  necessity  for  strong 

object  of  the  institution  of  the  Leaving  Certificates 
ited  if  some  means  were  not  devised,  not  only  of 
nterchangeability  of  the  certificates,  but  also  of 
national  standard,  and  thereby  winning  the 
ience.  We  do  not  want  State  control  of  our 
id  if  we  only  desire  to  have  a  uniform  certificate 
•roceed  to  the  universities,  merely  as  a  substitute 
alation  examinations,  the  universities  may  agree 
ves,  and  there  is  no  need  for  State  interference. 
re  more.     We  need  a  certificate  which  will  be 

of  use  to  that  great  mass  of  boys  who  leave  at 
How  a  business  and  commercial  career,  a  national 
:h  will  be  recognised  and  accepted  by  business 
tublic  generally.  The  first  condition  of  success, 
heme  is  that  there  should  be  a  national  confidence 

the  certificate.  If  this  object  is  to  be  achieved 
ihould  be  a  State  certificate,  and  the  State  should 
sponsible  for  it.     Such  is  the  case  in  Germany. 

of  course,  necessitate  a  single  examining  body, 
)ly  that  the  Central  Board  must  be  a  Board  with 
intial  control.  The  Central  Board  of  the  Con- 
mittee's  proposals  smacks  more  of  a  Board  of 
.n  a  Board  of  Control.  The  first  step  to  be  taken, 
,  is  to  constitute  a  strong  Central  Board  which 
itent  itself  with  vaguely  overlooking  the  various 
ies  and  securing  interchangeability  of  certificates, 
that  the  standard  of  the  certificate  is  rigidly  kept 
3rd  recognition  to  examining  bodies,  and  should 
enforce  conditions  on  which  it  accords  that 
[f  the  Board  is  liberally  constituted,  there  is  no 
e  conditions  will  be  conceived  in  any  narrow 
ord,  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Central 

such  that  in  recognising  any  examining  body  it 
rt  to  the  certificate  awarded  on  the  examination 
and  it  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  standard 
ate.  It  might  be  well  also  if  the  certificate 
tate  document  with  the  official  seal,  and  with  the 
ent  relegated  to  the  background. 
>n,  the  danger  of  any  attempt  to  graft  an  alien 
jountry  with  different  national  characteristics  is 
No  one,  indeed,  who  has  studied  Continental 
ication  can  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
le  German  educational  machinery,  but  this  very 

organisation  not  only  renders  reform  difficult,  if 
,  but  also  tends  to  stifle  the  highest  elements  in 

certain  petrifaction  inevitably  results  when  the 
is  applied  to  living  beings.  In  the  formation  of 
he  development  of  the  power  of  initiative,  in 
ental  activity,    in   the   promotion    of   all    those 

make  our  real  citizens  and  rulers  of  men,  even 
itics  admit  that  our  English  schools  stand 
ranted  that  our  public  schools  fall  short  in  that 
mcy  and  coherence  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 


they  possess  a  far  more  valuable  asset.  To  infuse  into  a  new 
system  such  a  spirit  and  atmosphere  as  pervades  our  public 
schools  would  be  a  herculean  task  ;  it  is  comparatively  easy,  a 
mere  matter  of  engineering,  to  adjust  the  details  of  school 
organisation  to  a  more  complete  uniformity.  The  one  is  only  a 
matter  of  administration,  the  other  a  revolution.  In  a  word, 
what  the  Germans  are  in  danger  of  lacking  is  a  matter  of 
essentials,  what  we  lack  is  accidental  and  remediable.  But 
when  all  this  is  said,  many  profitable  lessons  may  be  learnt 
from  a  study  of  other  systems  than  our  own.  Even  the 
'mistakes  of  others  are  instructive.  In  England  the  tendency  is 
to  draw  education  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
State.  We  have  before  us  in  Germany  the  great  example  of  a 
State-directed  educational  system  with  all  its  blessings  and 
evils.  There  is  ample  margin  for  beneficial  State  influence  in 
England,  but  the  history  of  State  intervention  in  higher 
education  in  this  country  has  not  hitherto  been  too  encouraging. 


CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY     LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Set  Subjects  for  December,  1906. 

[The  complete  Regulations  for  1906  can  be  obtained  from  the 
General  Secretary  or  from  the  Local  Secretaries  on  and  after 
December  13th,  1905.] 

Religious  Knowledge: — Preliminary. — (a)  St.  Luke  ix.- 
xviii.  ;  or  (for  Jewish  Students  only)  II.  Samuel  v.-xx. ;  (6) 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Juniors. —  (a)  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  xxvi.-xxviii., 
xxxiv.-xliv.,  lii.  ;  (b)  St.  Luke;  or  (for  Jewish  Students  only) 
II.  Samuel ;  (c)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xiii. -xxviii. 

Seniors.— (a),  (b),  (c)%  as  Juniors. 

English  Language  and  Literature:— Preliminary.— 
(c)  Scott,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Cantos  i.  and  v. ;  or  (d) 
Keary,  "  Heroes  of  Asgard." 

Juniors.— (b)  Shakespeare,  "Henry  V";  {c)  Scott,  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ";(</)  a  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not 
a  detailed,  character,  on  "  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator  " 
(ed.  K.  Deighton,  Macmillan  and  Co.),  and  Tennyson,  "  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Passing  of  Arthur." 

Seniors.— {b)  Shakespeare,  "Henry  V.";  (c)  Tennyson, 
"  The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "  The  Holy  Grail,"  "  The  Passing 
of  Arthur " ;  (d)  a  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a 
detailed,  character,  on  Shakespeare,  "  The  Tempest " ;  Scott, 
"  Old  Mortality " ;  Byron,  "Childe  Harold,"  Canto  III.; 
(e)  a  paper  of  easy  questions  testing  the  candidates'  general 
knowledge  of  English  Literature  not  earlier  that  1579  a.d. 
Candidates  may  consult  Stopford  Brooke's  "  English  Literature  n 
or  some  similar  work.  They  will  not  be  expected  to  show 
acquaintance  with  minor  authors  or  biographical  details.  The 
questions  will  not  be  limited  to  text-book  knowledge. 

History,  Geography,  etc.  :— Preliminary.— History  of 
England.  The  paper  will  consist  of  three  sections  on  the 
periods  (a)  1066  to  1485,  (b)  1485  to  1603,  {c)  1603  to 
1 7 14  respectively.  Candidates  may  if  they  wish  select  questions 
from  all  three  of  the  sections,  or  may  confine  themselves  to  two 
or  one  of  them. 

Geography.     Great  Britain  ;  and  general  Geography. 

Juniors. — (a)  History  of  England.     The  paper  will  consist  of 
three  sections  on  the  periods  (a)  1066  to  1509,  (b)  1509  to  1688, 
(c)  1688  to   1832  respectively.     Candidates  may  if  t* 
select  questions  from  all  three  of  the  sections,  or  • 
themselves  to  two  or  one  of  them  ;  or  (b)  Outlines  01 
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HISTORY   AND  CURRENT    EVENTS. 


■  As  economic  pressure  and  Christian  morality  have  been  At 

the  root  of  political  progress  in  Europe,  it  is  useless  to  expect 

that   there  can  be  any  natarsl  growth  of  political  activity  in 

tropical  count  lie*  until  economic  pressure  and  the  idea  of  free- 

vfD  take  the  place  of  economic  ease  and  the  philosophy  of 

fatalism."    So  the    Royal    Colonial    Institute    was    informed 

recently  by  Mr,  Alleyne  Ireland,  whose  studies  of  administration 

m  the  Tropics  have  given  him  authority  to  speak*     It  reminds 

am  of  Prof.  Alfred  Marsha  J  li  dirt  urn  at  the  beginning  of  his 

on  economics.     The  two  great  forming  agencies  r>i  fhe 

I'*  history  have  been  the  religious  and  the  economic.     And 

if  Mr,  Ireland' a  contention  t*  ltnet  the  absence  of  the  need  for 

-aeagetk  commerce  and  the  nature  of  tropical  religions  prevent 

"forming1"    in    politics,      Will    our    readers    remember 

•dey's  dcsciiption  in  "Westward  Ho1'  of  the  sailors  who 

d  to  remain  in  the  jungle  because  they  found  there  all  that 

Accessary  for  ease,  and  who  were  roused  out  of  their  slack* 

hy  the  arrival  of  a    tiger?     These  are  illustrations  and 

oofe  of  maxims  which  should  form  part  of  our  political 


•  of  constitutional  struggles  l»>ih  in  Bohemia  and  in 

laid   be   interesting  to    Englishmen  both   for  the 

*e  contra  sis  tW  ■— v  be  observed.     Have  any  of 

niters  e<  '  (#.^.)  on  tbc  fact  that  but 


Wt  report  three  ilhatratioos  of  the 
Empire:  i?\  The  Fedexal  High  Costt  has  dec 
Xesr  Sooth  Wales  Ar  hitsntiati  Const  cam***  order 
give  piefeience  to  members  of  trade  unions-  I 
decision  has  been  given  thai  the  Alien  Labour  I 
the  powers  of  the  Dominion  Partiammr  (c)  Mi 
Slew  Zealand  Premier,  said  :  New  Zealand  would 
a  similar  emergency  to  that  of  the  Boer  Wax,  bet 
the  Mother  Country  have  the  sole  right  of  saying  i 
done  after  the  war.  Let  us  arrange  these  in  the  \ 
The  Imperial  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminister  hx 
to  a  Canadian  Parliament  and  to  a  New  South 
ment.  Those  powers  are  limited.  Courts  are  e 
same  authority  to  watch  over  the  decision  of  tho* 
and*  if  necessary,  pronounce  on  the  limits  of 
They  are  not,  therefore,  **  sovereign  "  bodies. 
under  orders.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  controls  tbi 
to  a  large  ex  tent  the  internal  policy  of  the  Entf 
causes  sometimes  discontent,  and  there  is  a  desire 
by  Mr.  Seddon,  that  the  system  should  change. 


The  Link  B&k  ef  Health  and  Cturteiy.  Wi 
and  Girls  by  P*  A,  Bamctt.  24  pp,  (Long* 
Parents  should  read  this  book.  If  they  do  they 
present  a  copy  to  each  of  their  children.  Family 
ten  minutes'  duration  every  day,  at  which  the  para 
book  were  discussed,  explained,  and  amplified, 
great  deal  to  sweeten  life  indoors  and  in  public  p1a> 
much  in  the  pamphlet  which  grown*up  persons  \ 
heart  with  advantage.  How  many  of  us  consisten 
BacneU's  concluding  maxim  ;  °  Be  cheerful  and  U 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL* 

,s  of  Thr  School  World  wili  remember  that  the 
declined  to  accept  most  of  the  reforms  in  French 
roposed  by  the  H  commission "  appointed  by  the 
f  Education.  The  Minister  was  thus  left  between 
md  the  deep  tea.  To  save  himself  he  has  appointed, 
1  ihe  Comeil  Smperumr  to  appoint,  a  third  com- 
hich  will  examine  the  reports  of  the  two  earlier 
(  and  draw  up  a  fresh  summary  of  the  evidence  laid 

The  members  of  this  third  commission  are:  MM. 
3airin,  Croiset,  Emile  Faguet,  Gasquet,  llemon, 
si.  Rabies  M.  Paul  Meyer  is  an  ardent  reformer, 
t  is  a  moderate,  both  were  rapporteurs  of  their 
own  missions.     It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 

at  some  of  the  meetings. 

L   venture  in  Paris  is   worth   noticing,  for   it 

difficulty  of  finding  suitable  accommodation  for 
dents,  both  of  French  and  of  foreign  nationality,  in 
tv  quarter,  A  hostel  has  been  founded  under  the 
is  the  Guild—/.*.,  at  6>  Rue  dela  SorbonneT  opposite 
uty  buildings.  An  experienced  French  lady-superin- 
bo  holds  the  brevet  superieur,  has  the  management 
domestic  arrangements ;  she  lives  entirely  with  the 
rid    is   at  their  disposal    for   assistance   and  advice 

studies  and  other  matters.  Foreign  students  are 
peak  as  much  as  possible  in  the  intervals  of  stiiily, 
mistakes  are  carefully  corrected.  Receptions  and 
rties  arc  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  hostel t  and 
wt unities  are  afforded  for  visiting— with  or  without 
-picture-galleries,  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
Ml  residents  who  are  taking  rhe  full  course  at  the 
i*e  an  hour's  coaching  every  day  at  the  hostel  in 
►  the  instruction  given  at  the  Guild.  For  a  full 
fear   of  nine   months,  beginning  October    ist,    the 

with  size  and  position  of  room,  from  ,£54  to  £go  per 
tudents  may  enter  for  shorter  periods,  and  it  is  not 

required  of  them  that  they  should  attend  the  full 
be  Guild  at  any  time.  For  admission  in  October 
implication  should  he  made  to  the  Secretary. 

m  the  end  of  June  a  commercial  congress  was  held  in 
tfhieh,   among  other  subjects,   the    organisation    of 

education  was  discussed.  Resolutions  were  passed 
:achers  of  modern  languages  should  be  given  more 
n  the  colloquial  p;trt  of  their  work  and  that,  tor  this 
pung  well-educated  foreigners  should  be  engaged 
fk     It  was  further  resolved  that  the  organisation  of 

education*  should  be  transferred   to  the  Minister  of 

that  girls  should  be  admitted  to  the  higher  schools 
ne  footing  as  boys,  and  be  eligible  for  travelling 
A  proposal  to  equip  a  vessel  and  take  the  graduates 
ier  commercial  schools  for  a  voyage  to  the  principal 
c  world  also  found  favour.      It  is  intended  to  found  a 

consultative  committee  and  to  hold  congresses  at 
,  The  first  one  seems  to  have  passed  off  successfully, 
sment  of  permanency  is  hardly  assured.  For  the 
ic  French  are  alarmed  at  the  new  commercial  treaty 
!l  Germany  with  her  eastern  and  southern  neigh* 
the  new  departure  may  have  a  greater  significance  in 
1  in  education, 

and  teachers  in  this  country  will  be  glad  to  leam 
ent  plan  which  has  been  organised  with  a  view  of 
go  visits  for  boys  and  girls  more  easily  than  has 


ireigo  vis 


been  possible  hitherto.  Prof.  Victor  Willemm,  of  Villa  Man* 
plaisir,  Epinal,  Vosges,  France,  writes  to  us  with  reference  to 
the  l*  Bureau  Scohure  International  pour  le  Sejour  des  Enfants 
et  des  jeunes  Gens  a  TEtranger  n  over  which  he  presides. 
Parents  anxious  to  arrange  economically  a  visit  to  France  for 
one  or  more  of  their  children,  and  willing  during  the  absence  of 
their  own  boys  and  girls  to  entertain  French  visitors  by  way  of 
exchange,  should  communicate  with  Prof,  Willemin,  who  will 
supply  full  particulars. 

Certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  crusade  now  being  preached 
in  I  ranee  in  favour  of  spelling  reform  have  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.  Under  the  guidance  of  M.  Clairin,  of  the 
Education  Council,  they  have  ventured  to  poke  fun  at  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy.  The  edition  of  1S84  has  been 
chosen  and  certain  examples  pilloried.  ANACHRONISMS:  u  Lts 
Auissiers  dt  h  ikambre  dts  Pairs  n;  l*  iVotrt  tkargi  a* affaires 
em  Tosmne  "  ;  "  Ledutkede  Stawfo"  Oversights  :  *■  Couple, 
su&sfantif  mastuiinf  femfkii  pour  designer  deux  per  tonnes 
units  ettsemhfe  par  amour  et  matmgeJ"  As  an  illustration  of  this 
definition,  M.  Clair  in  quotes  from  the  Dictionary  1  "  Goher  un 
couple  tftrufc  /rati"  and  wonders  how  eggs  can  be  united  by 
love  or  marriage.  M  On  dit  Ftcaille  et  rum  fa  coquilie  dttue 
huitre"  but  an  oyster  is  defined  as  :  '*  un  moll  usque  h  ro^ui/fr." 
Finally,  •*  Dromedairt^  esphe  de  thamtuu  qui  a  une  seule  tosse 
sur  ie  das."  Ex.:  '*  Les  pkux  tosses  dun  drvmadaite" 
i(  CAauteau,  ([trndrupbde  qui  a  deux  tosses/*  Ex. ;  "■  La  basse 
tfun  ihamtau"  &c. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines  has  issued  a  Preliminary 
Report.  The  Committee  says  that  it  wuuld  be  prepared  to 
submit  recommendations  which  would  conduce  to  increase  the 
great  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  even  though  conducted  in 
the  main  upon  their  present  lines.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
urgent  national  necessity  for  increased  facilities  for  advanced 
instruction  and  research  in  science,  and  of  certain  munificent 
offers  of  aid  towards  the  provision  of  such  facilities  in  London, 
the  time  seems  opportune  for  a  comprehensive  scheme,  involv- 
ing the  co-operation  of  certain  influential  scientific  institutions 
and  the  realisation  of  the  offers  of  aid  rtferre  t  to.  The  success 
of  the  scheme  outlined  would  necessitate,  amongst  other  things, 
the  gift  of  a  capital  sum  of  not  less  than  ;£  100,000,  of  an  addi- 
tional site  at  South  Kensington,  the  willingness  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  to 
amalgamate  their  colleges  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  Government  and  other  financial  support. 

The  main  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  establishment  of  a 
centre  tn  which  the  specialisation  of  the  various  branches  of 
study  and  the  equipment  for  the  most  advanced  training  and 
research  will  be  such  as  ultimately  to  make  it  the  chief  technical 
college  of  the  Empire.  This  college  will  naturally  be  in  South 
Kensington,  where,  in  the  two  institutions  referred  to,  there  is 
already  accommodation  for  nearly  1,000  students.  A  fully 
developed  School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  is  to  be  provided 
for,  with  departments  for  the  principal  branches  of  engineering 
and  for  other  special  subjecls.  The  Royal  College  of  Science 
and  the  Central  Technical  College  will  lorm  the  nucleus  of  the 
proposed  undertaking.  The  educational  and  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Central  College  could  not,  naturally,  be  vested 
entirely  in  the  Government ;  the  point  emphasised  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  disinterested  co-operation  of  several  independent 
bodies.  Replying  to  the  Committee  on  two  specific  points, 
the  Board  of  Education  stated  its  willingness  to  allow  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  to  be  used  as  suggested  by  the  Com* 
mittec,  and  promised  to  consider  the  question  of  adequate  (and, 
therefore,  increased)  financial  support.     The  Government  has 
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decided  since  to  allocate  £20,000  a  year  to  the  new  College  of 
Technology  at  South  Kensington  out  of  the  Treasury  subsidy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  an  intimation  to  this  effect  has  been  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Haldane,  the 
chairman  of  the  departmental  committee. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Assistant-mistresses  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on 
July  1st  to  discuss  the  proposals  for  a  college  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  federation  in  some  form.  The  following  were  among 
the  resolutions  passed  : — (i.)  That  the  Association  of  Assistant- 
mistresses  approves  in  principle  of  a  Federation  of  Associations 
of  Secondary  Teachers,  (ii.)  That  the  Association  of  Assistant- 
mistresses  is  willing  to  join  the  proposed  college,  provided  that 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Assistant-mistresses  are  obtained,  (iii.)  That  the  Association 
of  Assistant-mistresses  would  accept,  as  academic  qualification  for 
future  members  of  such  a  college,  examinations  of  the  standard  of 
those  which  now  admit  to  membership  of  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors. The  secretary  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
on  salaries  in  London  secondary  schools  held  on  the  initiative  of 
the  London  branch  of  the  Assistant-roasters'  Association.  The 
conference  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Higher  Education  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  recommended 
that  a  qualified  woman  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  should 
receive  an  initial  salary  of  not  less  than  £120,  rising  to  at  least 
£200. 

At  the  Congregation  of  Birmingham  University  which  took 
place  on  July  8th,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  made  a  brief  statement 
with  regard  to  certain  new  directions  in  which  the  University 
has  advanced.  There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  acted  as  a  pioneer— it  was  the  first  to  confer  degrees 
in  dentistry  and  in  commerce.  They  are  now  being  imitated 
by  other  universities.  This  year  has  seen  the  opening  of  a  new 
and  very  highly-equipped  dental  hospital.  This  year  will  see 
the  presentation  of  the  first  graduates  in  commerce  which  have 
ever  been  presented  in  any  university  in  the  world.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  faculty  of  commerce  has 
received  high  encomiums  from  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  it  in  their  official  capacity  as  external  examiners,  and  so 
were  competent  to  judge.  The  University  has  not  yet  conferred 
any  honorary  degrees.  The  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Music 
has  aroused  world-wide  interest,  and  the  appointment  thereto 
of  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  only  enhanced  that  interest.  The 
Chair  of  Engineering,  so  long  held  by  Prof.  Burs  tall,  is  now 
split  up  into  three  in  recognition  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  Chair  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  there  will  be  Chairs  of  Civil  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering, the  latter  of  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  future. 

On  the  same  day  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  at 
Manchester  University.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Butler,  President  of  the  Columbia 
University.  In  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  of 
enrolment  as  a  member  of  the  vigorous  and  progressive  Man- 
chester University,  Dr.  Butler  said  the  urban  University  of  the 
type  to  which  the  Manchester  University  belonged  is  a  new 
creation.  It  came  into  existence  with  the  growth  of  modern 
city  populations.  Nowhere  is  a  university  more  necessary  or 
valuable  than  in  the  centre  of  a  vastly  populated  area,  and  such 
a  university  should  have  chiefly  two  great  aims  to  serve.  The 
first  is  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  scholarship,  and  to  make  plain 
that  this  vast  material  expansion  adds  to  the  value  of  the  old 
truths  and  the  controlling  ideals  which  have  lifted  mankind  out 
of  barbarism  to  the  civilisation  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 


Next,  the  function  of  an  urban  university  is  to  she 
community,  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  i 
interests,  their  health,  their  growth,  their  edncati 
prosperity  may  best  be  increased  and  furthered  by 
tion  of  scientific  truth  and  methods  to  the  needs  of 

The  honorary  secretary  of  the  League  of  the  Ea 
us  that  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  chairman  of  the  Pedes 
the  League,  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the  00 
given  the  subjects  for  the  Essay  Competition  for 
1906.  The  subject  chosen  tor  the  tater-secoodary 
petition  is  intended  to  call  out  thought ;  that  for  pn 
is  a  straightforward  subject  of  a  historical  kind,  1 
whilst  it  is  calculated  to  test  both  the  intelligence  ai 
the  pupils.  The  following  are  the  conditions  and 
a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  j£io  10*-,  presented 
of  Meath,  to  be  held  by  the  School,  and  a  pern 
£$  5s.,  given  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  is  oft 
petition,  among  secondary  schools  of  the  Empire,  k 
Day  Essay  of  not  more  than  2,000  words  on  "T 
pressed  by  the  word  'Empire'";  (6)  a  Silver  Ch 
value  ;£io  10s.,  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Meath,  ai 
prize  of  £3  3s.,  given  by  the  League  of  the  Empi 
for  competition,  among  primary  schools  of  the  & 
Empire  Day  Essay  of  not  more  than  1,000  wore 
Chief  Stages  in  the  Growth  of  Greater  Britain." 

Speaking  at  the  jubilee  celebration  of  Epsom  ( 
Rosebery  said  :  "lam  sometimes  puzzled  by  one 
anomaly  in  this  country.  We  have  the  best  raw  no 
world.  We  turn  out  annually  thousands  of  y< 
splendid  in  physique,  not  ill-trained  intellectually 
with  other  nations — the  most  valuable  body  that 
have.  In  an  Empire  like  ours  there  should  be 
demand  for  such  men.  There  is  practically  an  w 
for  such  men  ;  and  yet  why  is  it  that  the  demand  j 
this  matter  do  not  coincide  ?  You  never  sit  next 
dinner  who  know  the  least  in  the  world  what  the] 
do  with  their  sons.  That  is  the  great  problem  oj 
myself,  as  a  parent,  can  speak  with  the  utmost  syn 
difficulty  that  exists  of  finding  proper  avenues  oi 
for  one's  sons.  Some  find  it  in  the  cricket  field  a 
where;  but  I  am  conscious  that  there  is,  for  aJ 
young  men  of  whom  I  am  speaking  who  are  turn 
public  schools,  a  round  hole  somewhere  in  the  I 
can  find  it.  And  that  is  the  eternal  difficulty  w 
solved  some  day  by  some  statesman,  some  legist 
educationist — the  difficulty  of  finding  some  adaptat 
for  the  hole  throughout  the  Empire."  We  ratht 
Lord  Rosebery  was  nearer  the  truth  in  speaking  of 
as  "eternal"  than  when  he  stated  it  would  s 
solved. 

Lord  Jambs  of  Hereford,  in  an  address  at  th< 
College  Speech  Day,  said :  "  In  my  boyhood  da] 
principal  weapons  of  tuition  was  punishment,  but 
youth  now  recognise  that  it  is  better  to  appeal  to  a 
than  to  appeal  to  force.  Sixty  years  have  al 
momentous  changes  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
land  can  take  part  in  the  administration  of  its  affair 
the  only  means  of  access  to  political  life  or  public 
wealth  or  the  personal  influence  of  friends.  Th 
democratic  life  and  thought,  however,  has  been  so 
the  present  time  wealth  is  of  no  value  and  influ< 
worse  than  useless,  and  it  is  only  by  sheer  abili 
lectual  force  and  integrity  of  life  and  character  that 
their  way  amongst  their  fellow -citizens  to  position 
them  power  in  the  State.     This  being  the  case,  tl 


must  fight  your  way  is  in  your  own  hands.  If 
f  come  only  to  the  worthy  ant]  the  meritorious,  you 
»  tnike  yourselves  worthy  and  meritorious,  and  it  is 
idng  the  best  possible  use  of  the  opportunities  of 
that  you  can  hope  to  do  this." 

*ntly  published  census  returns  dealing  with  the 
the  people  of  Cape  Colony  are  instructive  reading. 
age  of  the  people  able  to  read  and  write  is  taken  lis 
if  the  fringes  of  education  reached  by  I  he  different 
is  noted  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  Europeans ,  ao  per 
lay**  15  per  cent,  of  the  Fingoes,  6  per  cent,  of 
ois,  S  Per  cent-  °f  tne  Kaffir*  and  Rechuanas,  and 
,«f  the  total  population  of  the  Colony  are  able  to 
rife.  If,  instead  of  taking  persons  of  all  ages,  children 
pi  of  fourteen  alone  are  dealt  with,  the  percentages 
»:  Europeans,  39;  Malay*,  15;  Fingoe*,  9 ;  Hot- 
Kaffirs  and  Bechuanas,  3  ;  all  races,  tj, 

Iducation  Bill  for  Cape  Colony  has  been  passed  by 
i  Assembly.  Every  portion  of  the  Colony  is  lo  be 
1  school  district,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Board, 
f  si*,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  members, 
bree  years.  These  School  Boards  will,  at  the  end 
.rs,  have  become  responsible  for  the  management 
c  undenominational  schools,  though  new  school 
Elected  by  the  parents  may  manage  any  school  under 
if  a  School  Board,  The  appointment  and  dismissal 
et  are  to  he  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
nenL  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of 
hi  Id  re  n  of  n  on  -European  extraction.  For  children 
extraction  attendance  is  to  be  compulsory  ;  also,  in 
instances,  for  other  children.  If  there  is  any  excess 
nditure  over  the  income  of  any  School  Board,  half 
1  to  be  paid  by  the  Department,  and  half  is  to  be 
e  levying  of  a  special  local  rate.  With  regard  lo 
it  ruction  the  Bill  contains  the  following  clause : 
lOol  Committee  or,  where  there  is  no  Committee, 
Board  shall  make  provision  that  the  school  under 
v  opened  daily  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  with  the 
portion  of  the  Bible,  provided  that  no  child  attend* 
chool  shall  be  required  to  be  present  when  this  is 
j&rcnt  or  guardian  expresses  a  wish  to  the  contrary, 
;d  further  (hat  the  procedure  for  the  opening  of 
ud  d*iwn  in  ibis  section  shall  not  be  incumbent  upon 
in  Christian  designation." 

•  report  of  the  United  States  Commmissioner  of 
1903*  we  learn  that  the  question  of  seats  for  the 
5  received  special  attention.  One  great  city  has 
eds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  an  adjustable  seal— 
nstructed  that  the  seat  and  desk  can  be  raised  or 
ording  to  the  physical  requirements  of  the  pupil. 
lie  fact,  however,  that  ninety  percent,  of  the  children 
mrnodated  safely  and  healthfully  in  an  ordinary  scat, 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
t  k  it  regarded  as  an  extremist  development. 

years  ago,  the  experiment  was  inaiigu rated  of  the 
station  of  rural  school-children  in  several  of  the 
s  public  school  in  the  district.  The  average  number 
uch  a  rural  school— a  one-room  building— worked 
it  thirty,  of  all  ages.  Experience  has  now  shown 
ne  economical,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  children's 
3  erect  a  central,  commodious,  and  complete  building 
carry  the  children  to  and  from  the  school  daily. 
jf  the  teacher,  in  the  ok],  small,  rural  school,  added 
if  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  exceeds  the  cost 


of  transportation  to  a  central  school.  Homes  situated  four 
miles  from  the  school  house  are  accommodated  at  a  decreased 
expense,  increased  efficiency,  and  better  schooling  for  the 
children. 

Mr,  P.  J,  Hartck;  has  an  interesting  ankle  on  Universities, 
Schools und  Examinations  in  the  July  number  of  The  Univerhty 
Kevitw,  The  chief  object  of  his  article  it  to  draw*  the  attention 
of  University  teachers  (1)  to  the  fact,  well  known  to  specialists, 
that  our  secondary  instruction  is  deplorably  behind  secondary 
education  abroad,  and  (2)  to  the  consequence,  that  if  the 
University  teachers  wish  to  improve  University  education  as 
a  whole  they  must  use  every  effort  as  individuals  and  as 
in  embers  of  a  University  to  improve  secondary  education. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  H  Old  English  Degree  of  E,A."  should  be 
taken  whilst  the  student  is  still  at  school,  and  not  by  men 
at  the  Universities.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  the  intellectual 
deficiencies  of  our  secondary  education,  viz.,  the  incompetency  of 
the  majority  of  teachers,  and  the  character  of  present-day 
examinations  especially  with  regard  to  the  low  minimum  of 
marks  necessary  for  a  pass— thus  allowing  an  incompetent 
person  to  gain  a  certificate  of  competency.  Whereas  between 
the  ages  of  iS  and  22  a  student  ought  to  be  working  to 
please  and  satisfy  his  own  mental  requirements  and  critical 
power,  the  whole  tendency  of  present-day  English  secondary 
and  University  education  is  to  make  the  student  work  to 
please  other  people.     His  original  faculties  have  no  free  play. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Chilton,  Headmaster  of  Emanuel  School, 
Wandsworth  Common,  London,  has  been  appointed  headmaster 
of  the  City  of  London  School, 


SCOTTISH. 

Slk  Henry  Craik  presented  the  prizes  at  the  "  Founder's 
Day ?p  celebrations  in  connection  with  Kcties  College.  Dr. 
Heard,  the  headmaster,  in  introducing  Sir  Henry,  said  that  his 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  leaving  certificate  which 
has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  education  in  Scotland.  The 
certificate  has  this  unique  characteristic,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
an  examination  of  individuals  as  an  educative  and  formative 
power  for  education  generally.  It  is  no  parade  ground  for 
clever  boys,  but  rather  an  efficiency  test  for  schools  and  depart- 
ments of  schools.  Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  reply,  paid  a  well* 
merited  tribute  to  the  great  place  Fetles  occupied  in  the  national 
system  of  education,  fie  referred  to  the  recent  lecture  by  Prof* 
Ray  Lankester,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  classical  and 
historical  scheme  of  education  should  be  abandoned  in  favour  of 
"  an  education  in  nature  as  set  forth  in  physics,  chemistry, 
geology ,,  and  biology/1  Much  as  he  valued  nature  knowledge 
and  science  generally,  nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more 
pernicious  from  an  educational  point  of  view  than  an  exclusive 
diet  of  these  courses.  No  education  is  worthy  of  the  name,  or 
will  tend  to  produce  good  cilUens  and  worthy  men,  if  it  excludes 
from  us  purview  the  best  thoughts  and  the  best  utterances  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  past. 

A  VAKLIAMKNTARY  paper  has  just  been  issued  showing  the 
extent  to  which  local  authorities  in  Scotland  have  allocated  and 
applied  funds  to  the  purposes  of  technical  education  during  the 
year  1904  5.  The  total  amount  of  the  residue  grant  paid  to  the 
county  councils  and  town  councils  of  burghs  was  .£72,070, 
of  which  £54,090  was  allocated  to  technical  education,  and 
£ tS.SSo  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  rates.  An  examination  of 
the  figures  shows  that  24  out  of  the  j J  county  councils  applied 
the  whole  of  the  grant  to  technical  education,  while  the  remain- 
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ing  9  applied  part  of  it  to  that  purpose.  Of  the  205  burghs,  52 
applied  the  whole,  and  77  a  part  of  the  residue  grant  to  tech- 
nical education,  while  no  fewer  than  76  devoted  the  whole 
grant  to  the  relief  of  rates. 

A  deputation  representative  of  the  school  boards  of  the  four 
large  cities— Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee- 
waited  upon  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
in  Order  to  press  upon  the  Government  the  urgent  necessity  of 
passing  the  Education  Bill  this  session.  Mr.  R.  S.  Allan, 
Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  who  was  the  chief 
speaker,  said  that  educational  effort  in  every  direction  has  been 
paralysed  for  the  past  eighteen  months  owing  to  the  apparent 
imminence  of  the  great  changes  that  will  be  effected  by  the  Bill. 
It  is  impossible  to  administer  educational  affairs  efficiently,  and 
still  less  to  develop  an  educational  policy,  when  school  boards 
feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Much  as 
they  wish  to  see  the  Bill  amended  in  certain  directions,  they 
would  accept  it  as  it  stood  rather  than  delay  for  another  year 
and  have  to  face  another  school  board  election  under  the  present 
conditions-  The  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  in  the  course  of  a 
sympathetic  reply,  said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pus  the  Bill  this  session,  and  he  would  use  all  his 
influence  to  facilitate  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  after  all,  this  is  a  matter  that  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  Government,  and  he  urged  the  members  of  the 
deputation  to  use  their  influence  with  Members  of  Parliament  to 
reduce  the  amendments  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  If 
this  is  done,  he  thinks  he  can  promise  them  a  safe  passage  for 
the  Bill. 

Tim  Secretary  for  Scotland  thereafter  received  a  deputation 
representing  the  endowed  schools  of  Scotland.  Mr.  John  Har- 
rison,. Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company,  said  that 
they  all  heartily  desired  to  see  the  Bill  become  law  this  session, 
and  the  amendments  which  they  wished  to  bring  before  his 
lordship  were  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  all  who 
were  aware  of  the  debt  Scotland  owed  to  her  endowed  schools. 
The  proposed  amendments  were  generally  in  the  direction  of 
safeguarding  the  position  of  the  endowed  schools  against  capri- 
cious interference  or  unnecessary  competition  at  the  hands  of 
the  new  education  authorities.  Proi.  Ramsay,  Glasgow,  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  said  that  the  endowed  schools  of  Scot- 
land were  the  life  blood  of  the  universities.  The  Secretary  for 
Scotland  said  in  reply  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  great  part 
played  by  the  endowed  schools  in  the  history  of  Scottish  educa- 
tion. He  assured  the  members  of  the  deputation  that  he  would 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  their  suggestions,  with  the 
great  majority  of  which  he  was  in  entire  agreement.  He  urged 
them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  with  Members  of  Parliament 
to  try  to  reduce  the  enormous  number  of  amendments  which 
stand  against  the  Education  Bill. 

The  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  has  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  a  statement  in  support  of  the  amendments  it 
desires  made  in  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill.  A  strong 
feeling,  it  is  stated,  has  been  expressed  in  the  Convention 
against  the  unfairness  which  would  be  caused  by  the  lack  of  a 
provision  in  the  Bill  to  meet  the  case  of  those  burghs  that  have 
valuable  educational  endowments,  or  give  contributions  for 
educational  purposes  from  the  common  fund.  According  to  the 
present  Bill,  these  contributions  must  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon funds,  and  no  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
burghs  making  these  contributions.  The  Convention  also 
objects  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the  equivalent  grant, 
and  it  submits  that  even  the  residue  grant  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn  unless  as  part  of  an    arrangement   under  which  there 


would  be  secured  to  the  burgh  and  county  autbc 
grant  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Convention  further  ui 
school  rate  should  be  levied  on  the  public  health  or 
tion  basis,  rather  than  on  the  poor-law  basis  of  asses 

The  committee  stage  of  the  Education  (Scotlai 
nessed  an  extraordinary  volte  face  on  the  part  of 
of  the  Opposition.  The  attitude  of  friendly  criticis 
hitherto  been  their  rdle  was  exchanged  for  the  1 
promising  hostility.  The  very  principle  of  die  BUI 
ment  of  areas),  which  one  would  have  thought  se 
unopposed  second  reading,  was  fiercely  assailed 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  supporters,  and  the 
of  the  sitting  was  taken  up  by  consideration  of  an 
to  make  the  parish  the  unit  of  area  for  elemental; 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  supporters  of  the 
gave  them  a  lead  which  they  were  not  slow  to  fel 
tending  for  the  "  county  "  rather  than  the  "  county 
the  school  board  area.  Between  these  two  section 
if  the  Bill  had  been  effectually  killed,  though  the  w 
the  redistribution  resolutions  will  set  free  an  amou 
mentary  time  that  might  easily  suffice  to  pass  this  a 
measure.  To  do  this,  however,  two  conditions  w< 
be  fulfilled.  The  Government  must  be  in  earnest  ia 
to  carry  the  Bill,  and  the  Opposition  must  confine 
dsm  within  fair  and  reasonable  limits.  At  die 
writing  it  looks  as  if  neither  condition  was  likely  to 
and  the  probability  is  that  for  the  second  time  tb 
Bill  will  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  parliamentary 

The  interesting  experiment,  so  successfully  is 
year,  of  camp  training  for  Glasgow  cadets  is  to  b 
this  year  on  an  extended  scale.  About  200  boys,  1 
the  leading  secondary  schools,  are  to  proceed  to 
week's  training.  As  the  War  Office  makes  no  al 
the  equipment  of  cadet  camps,  the  present  ventur 
impossible  were  it  not  that  Colonel  R.  C. 
1st  V.B.H.L.I.,  has  placed  at  their  disposal  most  va 
in  the  shape  of  tents  and  cooking  utensils.  Corpt 
life,  so  valuable  an  instrument  in  the  formation  of  cl 
always  been  a  weak  element  in  our  Scottish  schools, 
corps  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  for  strengthening 
on  this  side,  and  as  their  formation  has  been  urged 
War  Office  and  the  Education  Department,  it  is  to  b 
some  arrangement  will  speedily  be  made  between  t 
ments  whereby  grants  will  be  made  available  to  me 
expenses  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  such  corps. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  speaking  at  the  clos 
Academy,  said  that  the  great  problem  of  Scottish  « 
at  this  moment  at  a  critical  stage.  It  was  idle  t 
themselves  the  fact  that  the  Education  Bill,  the  n< 
everyone  recognised,  was  by  no  means  assured  of  pa 
the  present  session.  The  advance  all  over  EngJan 
dary  and  technical  education  under  the  stimulus  of 
Education  Act  has  been  enormous,  and  he  was  cer 
satisfactory  progress  would  result  from  the  passing 
tish  measure.  Those  who  did  anything  at  the  pre? 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be  taking  upor 
a  grave  responsibility  for  which  at  no  distant  date 
would  call  them  to  account. 


IKZSH. 

The  Consultative  Committee  for  Co-ordinating 
Administration  met  towards  the  end  of  June  at  the  < 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instructio 
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the  Department,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  being  in  the 
Intermediate  Board  was  represented  by  Rev.  T.  A. 
Technical  Instruction  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  and 
etcher,  the  National  Board  by  the  Resident  Com- 
r.  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  and  the  Agricultural  Board  by 
Gill.  The  committee  had  under  consideration 
i  regarding  the  co-ordination  of  the  National  Educa- 
programme  for  evening  schools  with  the  Depart- 
ttions  for  the  administration  of  science  and  art  grants 
ler  than  day  secondary  schools. 

i  of  Trinity  College  has  again  this  July  conferred 
dor's  degrees  on  three  women.  Mrs.  Byers,  of 
lege,  Belfast,  and  Miss  H.  White,  of  Alexandra 
Mfe,  have  received  the  LL.D.  degree,  and  the  Hon. 
WtheLitt.D. 

Mt  has  been  made  to  the  new  exhibitions  to  be 
Trinity  College  on  the  result  of  the  Intermediate 
b  in  the  determination  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
heir  meeting  at  Maynooth  in  June,  to  establish  a 
fend  for  Catholic  students  entering  the  Royal 
The  scholarships  are  to  be  tenable  at  University 
fin,  or,  in  the  case  of  girls,  at  the  Dominican  Col- 
Street,  or  at  Loreto  College,  Stephen's  Green. 
rill  be  made  early  in  October  of  each  year,  on  the 
ablished  results  of  the  Intermediate,  examinations, 
ee  of  which  His  Grace  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Archbishop 
ill  act  as  chairman,  and  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Delany, 
stdent  of  University  College,  as  Hon.  Secretary. 
have  guaranteed  ,£1,000  a  year  for  wo  years  as  a 
the  fund,  and  appeal  to  private  individuals  to 
The  first  of  the  awards  will  be  made  next  October, 
sholarships  of  ^50  a  year,  and  four  scholarships  of 
ich  for  three  years  will  be  awarded.  Candidates 
1  send  their  names  to  the  secretary  on  or  before  the 

ST. 

Bg  at  Maynooth  was  also  memorable  for  an  inter- 
Cmarkable  discussion  on  the  university  question. 
goe,  who  presided,  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
it's  scheme  for  collecting  the  money  to  support  a 
Mn  the  Irish  people,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
before  and  the  money  had  been  wasted  through  the 
harter,  while  the  country  had  become  poorer  since 
lis  idea  was  that  the  Treasury  should  give  some  of 
which  Ireland  had  paid  in  over-taxation.  Dr. 
•overted  this  position.  The  money  collected  before 
ly  ^2 10,000,  for  which  they  had  to  show  the  finest 
ool  in  Ireland,  and  University  College,  whose 
r  surpassed  those  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  If 
lies  annually  subscribed  only  6d.  each,  they  would 
00 ;  and  if  600,000  subscribed  is.,  ,£30,000.  Dr. 
isbop  of  Ross,  suggested  an  attack  on  the  funds  of 
sge  ;  while  Dr.  Macdonald,  who  expressed  his  belief 
tnt  of  the  Liberals  to  office  would  bring  no  improve- 
r  prospects,  thought  they  should  attack  Trinity  by 
ir  children  there.  He  did  not  believe  their  faith 
,  and  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Irish  Catholics  to 
rogramme  for  reforming  Trinity  and  converting  it 
nal  university. 

ciation  of  Catholic  Headmasters  has  made  a  number 
is  to  the  Intermediate  Board  on  its  rules  and  pro- 
lie  most  important  are :  to  shorten  or  modify  the 
yf  theory  of  music  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  passing 
ependent  of  whether  the  student  passes  the  inler- 
mination  as  a  whole  ;  to  separate  arithmetic  and 
1  the  grades  ;  to  omit  the  group  declaration  for  pass 


students ;  to  ask  for  the  establishment  of  an  approximate  pro- 
portion between  honour  passes  and  the  total  number  of  passes 
in  the  various  subjects ;  to  suggest  a  method  for  improving  the 
correction  of  the  papers  ;  to  recommend  special  text- books  for 
history  and  geography ;  to  urge  a  fairer  method  of  awarding 
exhibitions ;  and  to  request  the  Board  to  retain  in  its  own  hands 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  exemption  from  science.  The  mem- 
bers ot  the  Consultative  Committee  are  asked  to  make  out  lists 
of  authors  suitable  for  the  several  grades  of  the  various  languages 
and  of  text-books  where  desirable.  The  Association  desires  the 
publication  of  the  exhibition  and  prize  lists  in  pamphlet  form 
with  examination  numbers  and  marks  but  without  names  or 
schools.  It  wishes  Irish  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  French  and 
German  throughout,  and  Latin  to  be  allowed  as  an  alternative  to 
French  or  German  in  the  science  course.  It  objects  to  pre- 
scribed books  for  English  composition  in  the  higher  grades, 
wishes  English  grammar  and  analysis  to  be  added  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  junior,  and  history  of  literature  in  the  middle  and 
senior  grades,  and  desires  elementary  trigonometry  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  middle  grade. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  technical  committees  met  this 
year  in  Limerick.  The  address  of  the  president  gave  as 
reasons  for  the  difficulty  of  providing  advanced  technical  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  smaller  districts,  the  unprepared ness  of 
the  average  student  who  comes  to  a  technical  school  some  years 
after  leaving  the  primary  school,  and  having  in  the  meantime 
forgotten  much  of  what  he  learnt  there,  and  the  indifference  of 
employers  to  education.  The  evening  continuation  schools 
were  not  as  much  used  as  they  should  be,  but  this  was  partly 
due  to  the  restrictive  regulations  of  the  National  Board,  which 
should  be  modified.  Resolutions  asked  for  an  increase  in  the 
technical  grant,  co-ordination  in  primary,  intermediate,  and  tech- 
nical schools,  the  establishing  of  scholarships  for  teachers  of 
trades,  urged  employers  to  grant  facilities  for  attendance  at 
technical  schools,  and  pressed  upon  the  department  the  necessity 
for  a  scheme  of  travelling  scholarships  in  art,  science,  and  tech- 
nological subjects.       • 

Messrs.  Dale  and  Stephens,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  intermediate 
schools  in  Ireland  last  year,  have  presented  their  report.  It  is 
in  four  sections  :  (1)  the  co-ordination  of  intermediate  with  other 
grades  of  education  ;  (2)  the  premises  and  staffing  of  inter- 
mediate schools  ;  (3)  the  allocation  of  the  funds  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  ;  and  (4)  the  teachers  of  the  intermediate  schools. 
The  report  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  published  on  Irish 
education. 

WELSH. 

The  Prince  of  Wales— the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Wales — has  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of 
the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  at 
Cardiff.  The  new  building  is  to  be  in  Cathay  Park.  All  the 
proceedings  were  a  great  success,  and  a  happy  augury  for  the 
future  of  the  great  undertaking.  There  was  a  brilliant  assembly 
of  representatives  of  all  ranks  of  Welsh  life,  academic  and  lay, 
including  teachers  and  elder  scholars  from  the  secondary  and 
elementary  schools,  and  twenty  boys  from  the  University  Settle- 
ment. A  congregation  of  the  university  was  held  the  same  day, 
and  the  following  received  degrees  at  the  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor :  Mr.  J.Gwenogfryn  Evans,  D.Litt.  ;  Prof.  Henry  James, 
D.Litt.  ;  Sir  John  Williams,  D.Sc.  ;  Lord  Tredegar,  LL.D.  ; 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  LL.D. 

The  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  has  cele- 
brated its  coming  of  age.  The  Mayor  of  Bangor  handed  over 
to  the  President  of  the  College,  Lord  Kenyon,  the  deed  of  gift 
for  the  new  college   site,  a  noble  gift  from  the  town  to  the 
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college.  Principal  Reichel  made  most  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  college  by  Mr.  William  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Dobbie,  Prof.  Rhys  I 
Roberts,  Prof.  Mathews,  and  Prof.  Henry  Jones,  of  whom  his 
pupils  said,  he  "  set  ideas  on  fire."  Amongst  the  speakers  were 
Sir  Isambard  Owen,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Prof.  Henry 
James.  The  last-named  spoke  strongly  on  the  necessity  of 
great  teachers  and  investigators,  and  for  these  it  is  necessary  i 
that  a  college  should  be  autonomous,  and  not  even  be  sub- 
jected to  the  centralised  influence  of  a  federal  university.  He 
hoped  to  see  the  Bangor  College  made  into  a  separate  university. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Aberystwyth,  Bangor  and  Cardiff  should  follow  the  example  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds. 

THE  Glamorganshire  Education  Committee  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  re  appointment  of  a  Lady  as  headmistress  of  a  Briton 
Ferry  non- provided  school*  as  made  by  the  managers.  The 
Hoard  of  Education  considered  the  objection  urged  to  the 
appointment  hy  the  committee  was  invalid, being  founded  upon 
grounds  other  than  educational,  The  committee  then  required 
that  it  be  ascertained  if  the  headmistress  could  teach  Welsh. 
It  was  found  that  she  could  not.  It  was  then  decided  that  the 
lady  be  not  reappointed. 

The  Glamorganshire  Education  Committee  have  drawn  up 
the  following  regulations  with  regard  to  punishments  in  the 
elementary  schools :  "  It  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  try  to 
reduce  pu n is hmen ts  to  a  m i n bn um ,  Corporal  punishment  should 
he  resorted  to  only  where  other  methods  have  failed,  excepting 
in  cases  of  most  serious  offences.  In  each  department  corporal 
punishment  may  r.e  inflicted  by  the  head  teacher  only,  except  in 
departments  exceeding  too  in  average  attendance,  where  the 
head  may  delegate  the  power  to  one  assistant  holding  a  parch- 
ment certificate  whom  he  selects  for  the  purpose,  the  punish- 
ment  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 
With  regard  to  girls  and  infants  this  method  of  punishment 
ought  in  practice  to  be  dispensed  with.*  In  cases  where  it  is 
found  necessary  to  detain  children  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  or  punishment,  the  period  of 
detention  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  and 
thirty  minutes  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  of  detention  should 
be  spent  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  responsible 
teacher.  Children  must  on  no  account  be  detained  or  otherwise 
punished  for  dulness." 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  at  its 
adjourned  meeting  at  Shrewsbury  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  was  as  follows  :  "  That  in  order  to  admit 
of  further  consideration  by  the  Court  of  the  question  of  the 
desirability  or  undesirability  of  a  salaried  head  of  the  University, 
(i)  the  University  grant  the  present  Registrar  a  retiring  pension 
of  ^200  a  year ;  (2)  a  Registrar  with  academic  qualifications  be 
forthwith  appointed  at  a  salary  of  .£500  a  year." 

At  Swansea  the  Church  leaders  have  decided  to  proceed  to 
canvass  the  town  for  ;£  10,000,  the  sum  estimated  for  putting 
the  non- provided  schools  into  a  sound  state. 

The  first "  revolting  school  "  has  been  opened  in  Wales.  The 
Nonconformists  of  Llandecwyn  agreed  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  withdraw  the  children  of  Nonconformist  parents  from  the 
Llandecwyn  National  School  to  the  Brondecwyn  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  It  is  reported  that  the  school  only  had  twelve  names, 
of  which  nine  were  Nonconformists.  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
school  started  with  seventeen  pupils,  of  whom  one  only  came  from 
the  Llandecwyn  National  School.  It  is  further  stated  that  the 
latter  school  had  five  only  in  attendance  on  the  day  the  emer- 
gency school  started. 


RECENT    SCHOOL     BOOKS    A! 
APPARATUS. 


H,  Zstkokktt  Dtr  Zerhrothtn*  fCrug^  Edited  b| 
Sanborn,  xvi.  +  76  pp.  (Ginru)  is, — The  inrr 
giving  the  main  facts  of  Zschokke's  life,  is  fairly  veil 
only  occasionally  are  we  treated  to  grand  phraseok 
"  The  momentum  of  the  myriad  minor  details  of  eio 
are  [sic]  most  essential  in  estimating  the  force  of  cha 
men  of  his  stamp,"  When  will  American  editors  I 
charm  of  simplicity  ?  The  text  of  the  well-known  tale, 
for  private  or  cursory  reading  rather  than  for  detailed 
class,  is  well  printed  j  the  notes  are  not  above  die 
The  vocabulary  is  practically  complete. 

Motet  ill  for  Practical  German  Conversation.  ByL 
W.+255  pp.  (Ginn.)  3jr. — It  is  bard  to  let]  who  in  i 
will  be  benefited  by  the  publication  of  this  Amelia 
The  tone  of  the  conversations  renders  them  quite  assit 
school  work-  Our  teachers  do  not  encourage  thai  p 
call  them  "YQi  wicked  man  1  "  (p.  14),  nor  dove 
address  our  pupils  as  "Meine  Hetrschaften  V 
book  might  be  used  in  evening  classes.  The  prwite 
may  peruse  the  book  with  advantage  to  his  vocabubff, 
author  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  the 


Hossfi  k?$  Advanced  German  Reader*     By  D.  TM 

+  493  PP<  (Hirschfeld.)  li.  net. — This  is  a  very  c 
tion  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse  from  the  classiai 
authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  text  is 
misprints,  and  the  notes  contain  a  good  deal  that  isi 
fluous  and  some  questionable  renderings  into  Edj 
biographical  notes  are  also  not  uniformly  saiisft 
Schiller  is  said  to  have  u  received  his  education  at  I 
sckule,  a  military  college  in  Stuttgart/'  On  the  whole* I 
the  book  may  be  recommended. 


lirsch. 


Goethe,  Die  Gesckivitttr.  Edited  by  L.  Hin 
(Blackie  )  hd— This  short  play  is  little  known  uA 
recommended  for  private  reading  -  it  is  hardly  » 
use  in  class,  The  editorial  work  has  been  carefully  t 
the  printing  is  very  good. 

German  Mtmrftjt,      By  H.   S.  Atkins.     83  pp.    1 

is. — These  exercises  have  been  written  to  accompany 
author's  "  Skeleton  Grammar/'  They  consist  of  p* 
translation  from  and  into  French,  and  have  mostly  beet 
prepared,  with  the  exception  of  poems,  such  ai  & 
The  English  passages  arc  written  to  suggest  the  Ger 
order,  sometimes  with  curious  results,  ft  may  well  b 
whether  it  is  wise  to  put  before  out  pupils  such  scat 
"He  is  quite  quiet  while  I  work,  but  when  I  hia 
we  for  a  walk  go,  barks  he  for  joy,"  or,  "At  what  o 
you  say  that  you  on  Monday  come  would  ? "  This 
is  not  even  consistently  followed ;  thus,  on  p.  17 
"  When  I  came  home."  The  German  text  is  not 
doubtful  expressions,  and  there  are  misprints.  The  1 
may  not  have  been  intended  to  be  complete. 

Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehrtnt  Von 
tandem.  (Wilhelm  Vietor.)  viii.  +  52  pp.  (ReisL 
— The  third  edition  of  the  famous  pamphlet  of  18& 
been  issued,  this  time  with  the  addition  of  notes,  brio 
to  date.  We  welcome  this  reprint  most  heartily,  and 
sincere  thanks  to  the  pioneer  of  the  reform.  Maj 
continue  to  influence  for  good  the  teaching  of  bk 
guages  ! 
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Classic*. 

Arnold  on  Translating  Homer.  With  Intro- 
d  Notes  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  (Murray.) 
1  the  present  crusade  against  dull  methods  in 
aching,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  perhaps  is  the 
stimulate  literary  interest.  Thus  we  notice  that,  in 
latter  for  fresh  reading-books,  editors  are  making 
without  absolute  Attic  Greek  provided  only  they  can 

and  interesting  pictures  of  Hellenic  life.  In  the 
t  was  a  happy  thought  to  add  to  the  resources  of  a 
teacher  by  editing,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
Arnold's  Essay  on  Translating  Homer."  In  this 
oy  will  find  set  forth  the  first  principles  of  transla- 
fcttsical  languages  in  a  manner  which  he  is  not  likely 
m  the  phrases  of  critics  from  Longinus  to  Matthew 
)r.  Rouse's  introductory  essay  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
icterised  by  breadth  and  grip.     It  is  clearly  written  ; 

tangit  non  ilium  in  at.  It  fills  up  many  a  gap  in 
satment  of  his  theme.  From  Longinus  and  others 
own  on  the  question  how  Homer  appeared  to  the 
>oint  necessary  to  settle  if  we  are  to  determine  the 
r  remove  of  the  style  in  which  Homer  should  be 
rom  modern  English.  After  estimating  the  amount 
attained  by  various  translators  of  Homer  in  prose  and 
setting  up  a  reasonable  standard  for  future  aspirants, 

argues  that  we  may  hope  for  an  English  style  at 
and  simple  to  do  justice  to  Homer,  but  that  the  real 

the  verse.  He  himself  inclines  to  share  Matthew 
lith  in  the  future  of  the  English  hexameter ;  and 
>me  specimens  he  offers,  in  which  quantity  coinciding 
it  is  carefully  observed,  and  the  final  cadence  is 
1  the  fourth  foot  followed  by  accented  trochees  or 
1  the  fifth  and  sixth,  read  pleasantly  enough  to  create 
tat  some  accomplished  writer  of  English  hexameters 

Homer  justice  in  his  own  metre. 

Breviarium.  Edited  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  ( Black ie's 
ts.)  %d.  — This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  Latin 
le  main  features  of  the  series  are :  uniformity 
I  according  to  the  best  that  is  known,  consistent 
f  vowels  long  by  nature,  absence  of  explanatory  notes, 
•n  of  a  few  simple  critical  notes,  and  a  brief  account  of 
,  his  works,  and  style.  This  volume  is  a  very  good 
le  series.  The  text  is  well  printed.  As  far  as  we 
1  it,  the  spelling  is  sound,  and  the  marking  of  quanti- 
t.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  omissions  of  quantity 
.,  p.   61,  ultra  ;  p.  86,  molitus,  reium,   where  long 

not  marked),  but  it  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility 
should  not  be  slips  of  this  kind.     Messrs.  Blackie  will 

we  think,  to  include  special  vocabularies  in  these 
s  schools  will  insist  on  having  them,  in  spite  of  the 
ling  to  be  got  by  using  a  good  dictionary.  We  have 
only  about  this  series,  and  that  is  as  to  the  textual 

textual  introduction.  Here,  for  example,  are  five 
?xtual  introduction— well  enough  by  way  of  putting 

straight  with  textual  critics,  but  surely  calculated  to 
a  part  of  a  mere  boy's  lather  meagre  store  of  interest 
main  point,  namely,  the  text.  The  same  with  the 
M notes,  which  seem  to  require  the  editor's  excuse : 
:ussion  of  an  interesting  reading  rray  also  impress  a 
al  rule  firmly  in  the  pupil's  mind." 

*s     Handy  Classical    Maps.       Mare    /Kgaeum,    etc. 

Too  much  has  been  attempted  in  this  map.  It 
small  map  of  the  /Egean  Sea  with  coastline,  the 
the    Piraeus,    Athens,     Acropoli*,    Egypt,    Rome 

»  Republic,   Roma  Quadiata,    Modern   and  Ancient 
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Rome,  Forum  Romanum,  and  Rome  under  the  Emperors.  The 
plans  are  useful,  and  the  Propontis  is  good  to  have  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  see  the  places ;  but  if  the  Black  Sea  had  been 
substituted  for  the  /Kgean,  and  a  large  map  of  the  /Egean  given 
alone,  these  would  have  been  far  more  useful.  The  /Egean  is 
too  small  to  be  of  real  use.  If  Mr.  Murray  does  bring  out  a 
separate  map  of  this  area,  we  hope  he  will  include  Thrace  and 
Scythia  and  as  much  of  Asia  Minor  as  possible  with  Cyprus. 
One  of  the  most  useful  maps  we  know  is  that  of  the  Greek 
Islands,  published  by  Kiepert,  for  use  in  Greece,  which  includes 
the  districts  named,  except  Asia  Minor  and  Cyprus. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinarumt  a  se  aliisque  denuo  recognitum  et 
brevi  Uctionum  varietate  insttuctum.  Edidit  Johanes  Percival 
Postgate.  Fasc.  V.  quo  continentur  Martialis,  Juvenalis, 
Nemesianus.  x.  +  140  pp.  (Bell.)  6x.net. — We  welcome  this 
last  instalment  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Postgate's  Corpus, 
It  is  a  great  work,  and  ably  done,  a  credit  to  English  scholarship. 
Dr.  Postgate  has  generally  been  fortunate  in  his  editors.  He 
is  so  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Duff  is  the  editor  of  a  school  Juvenal, 
unpretending,  but  done  in  a  sound,  workmanlike  fashion,  which 
is  seen  again  in  his  Martial.  Mr.  Housman,  although  not  the  most 
patient  of  critics,  is  a  very  capable  editor,  one  who  bases  his 
judgment  on  an  exceptionally  wide  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Latin  manuscripts,  and  is,  above  all  things,  original  and  inde- 
pendent. The  little  pieces  of  Nemesianus  are  edited  by  H. 
Shenkl  and  Dr.  Postgate  himself.  The  general  character  of 
this  part  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment from  us.  Postgate's  Corpus  has  already  established  itself 
as  a  standard  work.  It  should  be  in  every  school  library  and  in 
the  hands  of  all  serious  scholars. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Classical 
Archaology  in  Schools,  by  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  with  an  appendix 
containing  lists  of  archaeological  apparatus  by  P.  Gardner  and  J. 
L.  Myres.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press  ;  30  pp.,  is.  net.) — This 
is  a  most  useful  pamphlet,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
classical  teacher.  But  why  is  not  the  English  Photographic 
Company  of  Athens  mentioned  ?  They  have  a  far  larger  col- 
lection of  photographs  than  Rhomaidhes,  and  quite  as  good  ; 
often  better. 

A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art.  By  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  xii.  + 
267  pp.  (Macmillan.)  Ts.  6d.—  This  is  a  useful  manual.  It 
deals  so  with  the  principles  of  Greek  art  that  the  young  student 
may  understand  its  conditions.  Greek  art  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  its  history,  and  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
the  limitations  within  which  the  artist  worked,  dependent  partly 
on  tradition,  and  partly  on  the  material  he  used,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  his  work  was  intended.  Thus  in  vase-painting,  the 
relation  of  the  picture  to  the  shape  of  the  vase  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  to  the  space  allotted  for  it ;  the  conventions  of 
scheme  must  be  taken  into  account,  the  decorative  character  of 
the  painting,  the  absence  of  perspective,  and  so  forth.  In 
sculpture,  it  must  be  remembered  that  reliefs  or  round  carvings 
were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ornament  of  a  building,  and 
they  took  their  character  from  that  fact.  The  piinciples  of 
interpretation  have  also  to  be  understood  :  how  places  or  deities 
were  personified,  how  far  symbolism  was  used,  how  the  different 
scenes  in  a  story  could  be  represented.  Other  fruitful  subjects 
for  discussion  are  the  relations  of  art  to  poetry  and  the  drama, 
the  question  whether  literature  had  influence  on  art,  or  well- 
known  works,  such  as  those  of  Phidias  or  Polygnotus,  upon  the 
humbler  craftsmen  who  made  painted  vases  or  struck  coins.  It 
appears  from  this  examination  that  the  intellectual  interest  v»as 
supreme  over  the  sentimental  in  all  good  Greek  art ;  and  the 
noble  qualities  of  self-control  and  perfection  within  prescribed 
limits  pervade  the  whole  of  it.     We  can  recommend  the  btok  to 
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all  who  have  to  do  with  Greek  teaching ;  it  is  suggestive, 
thoughtful,  and  illuminating. 

The  Peace  of  Aristophanes.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Critical 
Notes,  and  Commentary  by  H.  Sharpley.  ix.  +  188  pp. 
(Blackwood.) — Although  this  is  not  among  the  "  epoch-making  '* 
books,  it  is  a  very  scholarly  and  careful  edition,  which  will  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  amusing  play.  The  intro- 
duction includes  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  there  was 
a  second  edition  of  the  play,  an  account  of  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments, and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  manuscript  evidence.  The 
first  question  Mr.  Sharpley  leaves  undecided.  He  points  out 
that  the  only  evidence  for  a  second  edition  are  the  Third  Argu- 
ment and  an  allusion  ascribed  to  Crates ;  but  that  these  cannot 
be  lightly  dismissed.  His  account  of  the  scenic  machinery  is 
sensible  and  lucid ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  believing 
that  the  evidence  of  the  play  supports  DorpfekTs  theory  of  the 
Greek  stage.  Mr.  Sharpley  has  carefully  studied  the  structure 
of  the  theatre,  and  has  some  interesting  comments  upon  it.  His 
examination  of  MSS.  leads  him  to  the  belief  that  "V  was 
copied  from  an  MS.  which  was  closely  related  to  the  archetype  of 
R,  but  which  either  itself  or  in  its  original  bad  been  contaminated 
with,  or  interpreted  from,  an  MS.  of  a  different  family  from  any 
which  we  possess."  The  commentary  is  distinctly  good.  Mr. 
Sharpley  shows  that  be  has  studied  the  Attic  inscriptions.  His 
illustrations  are  to  the  point ;  we  wish  there  were  more  of  them ; 
his  translations  are  apt  and  idiomatic  Most  scholars  will  differ 
from  Mr.  Sharpley  now  and  then ;  but  he  has  always  good 
'  reasons  for  his  views. 

English. 

The  Sayings  of  Muhammad.  By  Abdullah  al  Mamanual 
Suhrawardy.  xxxii.  +  131  pp.  (Constable.)  2/.  6d.—  This 
book  is  of  great  interest  and  value.  At  the  present  time 
it  comes  in  to  supplement  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole's  volume  in 
the  "  Golden  Treasury "  series,  and  it  presents  a  sufficiently 
remarkable  view  of  the  philosophy  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  great 
Prophet  of  Islam  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  among  those 
volumes  of  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  world  which  many 
people  are  glad  to  possess  as  private  treasures.  There  are  a 
really  fine  sketch  of  Muhammad  and  a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
creed  and  practice  of  Islam  prefixed  to  the  actual  selection  of 
sayings ;  and  this  book  ought  to  do  much  towards  cultivating  a 
habit  of  charity  towards  those  who  profess  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet.  The  compiler  modestly  disclaims  any  hope  of  making 
these  sayings  really  representative  of  the  mind  of  the  Prophet ; 
he  is  satisfied  that  they  should  represent  that  of  the  disciple. 

Milton.  By  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson.  133  pp.  (Bell.)  u.— 
Dr.  Williamson  does  nothing  by  halves,  and  his  confession  that, 
even  to  write  so  small  a  biography  as  this,  he  has  re-read  every 
line  of  Milton  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  is  written 
in  English,  and  has  studied  afresh  many  of  the  Latin  treatises,  is 
most  refreshing  in  a  day  when  journalistic  methods  deface  so 
much  of  the  literary  work  produced  in  it.  In  so  serious  a  spirit 
as  this  hardly  any  man  who  was  adequately  equipped  for  his  task 
could  fail  to  write  a  good  book,  consequently  this  very  brief 
sketch  of  Milton  and  his  works  deserves  to  take  rank  with  the 
best  of  them.  It  only  aims  at  giving  a  general  account,  and 
at  putting  before  young  students  a  clear  view  of  his  subject,  and 
both  these  aims  are  perfectly  achieved.  The  biographical 
portion  of  this  book  somewhat  overweights  that  which  is  devoted 
to  criticism  ;  but  both  are  equally  well  done.  The  book  can  be 
read  almost  at  a  sitting,  and  is  nowhere  either  dry  or  dull.  It 
may  be  confidently  recommended. 

Lyrical  English  Poetry.  By  Arthur  Burrell.  viii.  +  223  pp. 
(Dent.)     is. — There   is  suggestion    of  some   humour   in    Mr 


Burrell's  preface  which  attempts  to  account  for  the 
love  songs  and  bacchanalian  songs  from  this  collet 
ground  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  child  which  is  g 
youth.  But  that  point  disposed  of,  has  editorial 
deserves  more  credit  than  he  modestly  enough  claio 
that  the  arrangement  is  of  quite  sin  ordinary  kind, 
not.  He  begins,  for  instance,  with,  a  section  devc 
youth  and  strength  (which  it  ought  to  be  noted  ia 
Whitman's  lovely  lines:  "There  was  m  child  went 
"  Remember  now  thy  Creator"  from  the  Book  of  E 
and  follows  it  by  poems  of  imagination,  fancy  and  by 
by  a  section  devoted  to  the  outer  world,  in  wide 
exquisite  gems,  then  by  some  lighter  verse,  and 
serious  verse.  If  these  characteristics  are  not  e 
memory  is  at  fault,  and  in  every  section  the  sefecuos 
We  are  glad  to  note  the  inclusion  of  much  that  u  ht 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  teaching  of 
more  to  preserve  it  than  all  the  divinity  lessons  w* 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  coming  generation. 

Ballads  Old  and  New.  By  H.  B.  CotterilL  ft 
122  pp.  Part  II.  z.  +  108  pp.  (Macmillan.)  1 
might  almost  appear  that  the  ballad  poetry  of  El 
present  current  in  as  many  editions  as  are  d 
or  convenient,  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
two  collections  have  important  merits  and  n 
tions.  They  form  part  of  a  projected  series 
literature  for  secondary  schools  in  which  to 
will  be  graduated  in  difficulty  with  special  refeie 
scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  book  will  1 
for  a  term's  work.  Elaborate  annotations  are  not! 
but  a  full  glossary  will  be  affixed  to  each  text,  and] 
questions  so  carefully  chosen  as  to  direct  the  1 
right  lines  by  discouraging  any  cramming.  S 
short  essays  are  also  to  be  suggested,  and  by  way 
further  study  a  short  list  of  books  will  be  given  ii 
with  explanations  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  to 
the  special  purpose  they  are  likely  to  serve.  It  wil 
once  that  this  \%  a  comprehensive  and  original  schc 
the  ability  of  the  editor  has  often  been  praised  in  the 
there  is  nothing  needful  but  to  recommend  heartily  1 
books  in  the  series  which  have  been  admirably  arrao 

The  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  in  West  Saxon.  By 
Bright.  84  pp.  (Heath.)  zs.  6d.  net.— This  ek 
speaks  of  scholarly  care  on  every  page  ;  and  the  ti 
thoroughly  edited  from  the  original  manuscripts  < 
Saxon  Gospels.  We  remarked  recently  upon  a 
volume  in  this  series  the  omission  of  notes  a 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Precisely  the  same 
wanting  in  this  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark ; 
other  hand,  all  the  variant  readings  are  given,  so  th 
of  Anglo-Saxon  may  find  merely  in  this  edited  te: 
occupation  and  look  forward  to  the  future  appea 
apparatus  crilicus,  which  is  projected  when  the  coi 
shall  have  determined  to  some  extent  the  groun 
obliged  to  cover.  The  arrangement  of  variant  read 
and  careful ;  each  deviation  is  perfectly  and  clea 
and  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  both  what  has  been  < 
also  what  the  other  manuscripts  and  copies  contain 
to  support  the  change.  We  feel  confidence  in  re 
this  elegant  volume  to  scholars  and  students,  bee 
only  intrinsically  valuable  but  also  forms  part  of 
series. 

Plays  for  Home  and  School.  By  Ettie  F.  1 
Poppy  land.  (2)  Piincess  Viola.  (Relfe.)  6d.  c 
quite  true,  as  the  advertisement  sheet  says,  that  th< 
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.1  within  the  capacity  of  young  people,  and  fit  for 
chool.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  good  demand 
ays.  But  cannot  the  author  give  us  something  more 
aricatured  American  woman  and  the  princess  with 
rs?  We  want  more  action  in  these  plays  and  less 
and  what  dialogue  there  is  should  be  thoroughly 
cannot  do  any  boy  or  girl  good  to  learn  to  parody 
aine  in  the  person  of  Ophelie.  May  we  suggest  also 
'His  is  a  curious  name  for  a  prince,  even  in  fairyland  ? 

reate  Poetry  Books.  Nos.  16-34.  (Edward  Arnold.) 
The  Arnold  prose-books  were  reviewed  by  us  last 
ft    can    give  the  same  unstinted   praise    to    these 

books.  Of  course,  they  are  not  for  the  younger 
Me  puts  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  or  "  Balder  Dead  "  into 
rftbe  very  young.  But  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  bring 
I  class  a  poet's  style,  thought,  intention,  charm  ;  and 

who  would  use  comparative  work  in  his  literary 
*e  booklets,  which  lie  flat  between  two  leaves  of  an 
ok,  are  admirable.  Among  older  anthology  friends 
Jttthew  Arnold,  Gray,  Spenser,  Thomson. 

'Us  Childhood.  Part  I.  M.  B.  Synge,  1-122  pp. 
I.)  — Is  a  well  printed,  well  illustrated  introduction 
e,  in  the  shape  of  folk  tales  retold  for  children.  It 
dip  on  the  author's  part  to  call  these  tales  fairy  tales. 
*  a  fairy  tale  among  them. 

Geography. 

md  the  Mediterranean  Region.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
(Black.)  25. — Miss  Reynolds  knows  the  secret  of 
ography  both  interesting  and  educative.  In  her 
tubject  becomes  from  a  boy's  point  of  view  something 
oing,  and  as  different  from  the  old  topographical 
b  which  used  to  pass  muster  as  geography  as  can  well 
ed.  Her  book  is  liberally  provided  with  excellent 
good  illustrations.  The  tables  of  mean  temperature 
rainfall  will,  with  the  help  of  the  corresponding  maps, 
student  really  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  climate  upon 
,  and  upon  the  suitability  of  a  place  for  human 
The  orographical  maps  will  prove  of  great  service 
►rk  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  explain  the  importance 
lief  in  the  solution  of  geographical  problems.  We 
this  book  to  the  particular  attention  of  teachers  of 

History. 

f/ish  Church  History  for  Children.  597-1066.  By 
;>ley.  xvi.  +  253  pp.  (Methuen.)  2s.  6d.  net. — A 
*•  our  dear  Church  of  England,"  told  in  somewhat  of 
yle.  Everything  is  for  the  best,  and  even  Wilfrid  of 
ide  as  amiable  as  possible.  England  is  christianised 
Rome  and  Scotland,  and  finally  decides  for  Rome 
.  England  is  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
one  is  wrong  whose  conduct  in  any  way  helps  to 
ic  **  foreign  "  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

f  Survey  of  British  History.  By  C.  E.  Snowden. 
pp.  (Methuen.)  45.  6J. — We  think  this  book  should 
ely  useful  to  teachers  of  English  history  and  their 
pecially  those  preparing  for  examination.  In  the 
:eachers  who  give  their  lessons  viva  voce  and  wish 
Is  to  have  only  heads  of  lessons  and  matters  which 
earned  by  rote,  this  is  the  best  book  we  have  seen 
irpose.  What  few  inaccuracies  there  are  can  easily 
ed  by  such  teachers  who  keep  their  reading  up  to 
sex  the  Norman  Conquest,  each  reign  is  summarised 


in  tabular  form  with  brief  but  not  too  brief  commentary.  And 
there  are  twenty-five  appendices,  about  equally  divided  between 
English  history  and  that  of  other  countries  where  they  touch 
English  history. 

The  Glory  of  London.  By  G.  E.  Mitton.  x.  +221  pp. 
(Black.)  is.  6d. — A  good  reading  book  about  London  and 
history  connected  with  it.  Well  printed,  and  with  over  fifty 
good  illustrations,  coloured  and  other.  But  there  are  many 
small  slips  in  history  and  sometimes  in  topography,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  judicious  revisal  of  proofs.  The 
date  for  the  first  Westminster  Bridge,  owing  to  a  printer's  error, 
is  1378.     It  should  be  1738. 

The  Birmingham  Midlands.  By  F.  W.  Hackwood.  40  pp. 
(Pitman.)  yi.  and  qd. — A  pleasantly  written  sketch,  with 
many  illustrations  and  maps,  of  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Stafford  and  Worcester.  The  railways  are  not  so  complete  in 
the  local  map  as  they  might  be. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot 
Buxton.  viii.  +  128  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  —Thirty-five 
"  stories "  from  Caradoc  to  Gordon,  well  and  simply  told, 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrate  each  century.  Most  of  them  are 
biographical.     There  is  a  list  of  events,  of  kings,  and  an  index. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Scientific  Method.  By  W.  Mayhowe  Heller  and  Edwin 
G.  Ingold.  216  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s.  6d.  net.— Mr.  Heller  is 
known  to  science  teachers  as  an  exponent  of  Prof.  Arm- 
strong's views  as  to  the  form  science  teaching  in  schools 
should  take,  and  many  of  them  will  read  this  volume  expecting 
to  find  all  sorts  of  new  suggestions.  But  most  of  them  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  little  Mr.  Heller's  methods  differ  from 
their  own.  The  fact  is  that  even  firm  believers  in  the  "  research  " 
method  of  instruction  soon  discover  that  the  exigencies  of  class- 
room work  demand  all  sorts  of  modifications  in  their  ideal,  and 
not  a  few  compromises.  Mr.  Heller  is  like  most  of  us,  and  admits 
by  his  practice  that  in  many  cases  the  best  teaching  method  is  to 
tell  the  pupil  precisely  what  to  do,  and  to  indicate  with  sufficient 
clearness  what  he  is  to  observe.  The  heuristic  method  unalloyed 
is  suitable  for  the  tutor  of  a  single  pupil  and  with  unlimited  time 
at  his  disposal,  but  cannot  be  imported  in  its  pure  form  into  the 
school  laboratory  where  twenty  pupils  are  to  be  kept  employed 
in  an  orderly  manner.  The  science  work  suitable  for  school 
conditions  is  of  the  kind  the  authors  give  in  this  book,  which 
supplies  a  good,  sensible  course  in  elementary  experimental 
science.  But  it  must  be  said  that  precisely  similar  courses  are 
to  be  found  in  existing  books.    This  volume  supplies,  however, 

I  a  series  of  running  commentaries  of  an  admonitory  kind  to 
teachers,  and  these  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  presumably  intended 
for  the  pupil.  We  cannot  resist  asking,  what  will  Prof.  Arm- 
strong say  to  find  the  name  of  a  faithful  henchman  on  the  cover 

1  of  a  school  science  text-book  ?    We  heartily  commend  the  book 

I  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan. 
I  viii.  -f  173  pp.  (Methuen.)  zs. — A  good  course  of  work  in 
I  elementary  chemistry,  written  by  an  experienced  and  successful 
I  science-master,  which  covers  the  subjects  of  typical  preliminary 
I  examinations.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  clear,  but 
I  much  of  the  type  is  too  small  for  the  use  of  schoolboys.  We 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  plates  to  which  Mr.  Dunstan 
makes  reference  in  his  preface. 

Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis.    (Enlarged  edition.)     By  J.  B. 
I  Russell  and  A.   H.  Bell.    89  pp.    (Murray.)    a/.— The  notes 
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published  in  1898  are  here  amplified  by  the  inclusion  of  chapters 
on  the  use  of  potassium  bichromate,  silver  nitrate,  iodine,  and 
sodium  thiosulphate.  The  exercises  and  numerical  examples 
given  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  will  prove  useful  for  class 
purposes.  The  volume  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

The  Radio-active  Elements,  and  a  Short  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  R.  L.  Taylor,  xxvi.  pp. 
(Hey wood.)  6V.  net. — This  booklet  is  intended  as  an  appendix 
to  "  The  Student's  Chemistry,"  written  by  the  same  author. 
The  phenomena  observed  with  radium  compounds  are  briefly 
described  in  a  simple  manner,  and,  in  the  latter  section,  the 
general  nature  of  organic  chemistry  is  explained  by  the  study  of 
a  few  typical  compounds. 

Mathematics. 

Key  to  a  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.  Part  I.  By  W.  G. 
Borchardt  and  A.  D.  Perrott.  240  pp.  (Bell.)  5*.  net. — 
There  is  no  preface  to  this  key,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  plain  for 
whose  use  it  is  intended.  It  might  possibly  save  some  time  for 
an  overworked  teacher,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  always  better  that  the  teacher  should  work  out  the  solutions 
for  himself.  For  private  students  a  key,  if  judiciously  used,  is 
certainly  useful,  but  it  should  be  prohibited  to  pupils  working 
under  the  direction  of  a  master.  The  solutions  here  given  are 
usually  compact  and  well  arranged  ;  in  our  judgment,  however, 
the  logarithmic  treatment  of  the  solution  of  triangles  might  be 
improved  by  showing  more  clearly  the  logarithms  of  the  various 
numbers.  On  page  70,  for  example,  the  logarithms  of  s,  s~a, 
&&,  might  be  given  in  the  same  line  as  the  numbers  themselves, 
and,  even  though  this  involves  additional  writing,  each  factor 
in  the  scheme  for  finding  the  angle  should  appear  in  front  of 
its  logarithm  ;  there  is  no  need  for  the  sign  of  equality,  as  a 
vertical  line  separating  numbers  and  logarithms  is  quite 
sufficient.  We  think  there  are  too  many  examples  in  which 
only  one  element  of  a  triangle  is  determined  ;  checks  on  work 
are  hard  to  find  unless  the  triangle  is  solved  completely. 

A  Key  to  Elementary  Algebra.  Part  II.  By  W.  M.  Baker 
and  A.  A.  Bourne.  246  pp.  (Bell.) — The  solutions,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  an  examination  that  falls  short  of  the  actual 
test  of  daily  use,  seem  accurate  and  clear  ;  the  chief  value  of  the 
book  to  teachers  will  probably  be  found  in  the  graphical  sections. 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Mathematics.  By  A.  Consterdine 
and  A.  Barnes,  xv.  +  332  pp.  (Murray.)  2j.  6d.—  This  book 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
is  written  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  "  Practical 
Arithmetic  "  designed  for  younger  pupils  and  noticed  in  The 
School  World  for  May,  1905,  p.  194.  We  can  only  repeat 
what  was  said  of  the  smaller  work,  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  book  may  obtain  a  fair  trial  ;  there  are  unquestionably 
many  classes  of  students  for  whom  the  course  here  laid  down 
should  provide  not  only  a  considerable  stock  of  useful  mathe- 
matical results  but  also  a  valuable  mental  discipline. 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  A  Scheme  for  Teachers  and  a 
Plea  for  Educational  Reform.  By  C.  T.  Millis.  36  pp. 
(The  Educational  Supply  Association.)  yd.  net. — We  would 
very  earnestly  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  ;  in  a 
short  notice  it  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  arguments  for  the  proposals  so  fully  outlined  in  the 
scheme,  but  they  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
teacher.  While  it  is  probable  that  too  much  is  expected  from 
changes  in  method,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  current  practice, 
even  though  it  has  been  modified  at  the  instance  of  educational 


authorities,  is  fiat  from  satisfactory,  and  the  mature  vi 
experienced  teacher  who  has  really  studied  the  qv 
issue  should  receive  the  attention  that  their  detailed 
calls  for. 

Woolwich  Mathematical  Papers  jar  the  Years  \ 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Brooktmilh.  (Macmillan.)  6s.— ' 
for  1904  should  be  of  special  interest,  as  indicating 
working  out  of  the  recent  changes  in  mathematical  pn 
The  collection  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  suffici 
attention  to  the  new  issue. 

Mechanics.  A  School  Course.  By  W.  D.  Eggu 
288  pp.  (Arnold.)  3*.  6d. — As  a  school  subject  ma 
too  long  been  little  more  than  a  branch  of  malbema 
pupil  who  has  acquired  facility  in  the  solution  of  sn 
problems  usually  finds  little  difficulty  in  running  tft 
exercises  in  the  older  type  of  text-book.  Whue  th 
doubtedly  a  certain  kind  of  value  in  this  type  of  1 
there  is  only  too  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  stak 
from  experimental  verification  of  the  principles  of 
which  has  up  to  this  time  been  too  prevalent  in  id 
colleges)  has  reacted  very  prejudicially  both  on  the  fq 
the  subject.  In  the  text-books  of  "Applied  Mechaa 
attention  is  necessarily  paid  to  details  that  are  out  of 
school  course,  yet  the  distinction  between  Thesn 
Applied  Mechanics  is  mainly  artificial,  and  the  stf 
the  two  subjects,  especially  in  the  early  stags 
prejudicial  to  the  pupil.  We  therefore  give  a  heart] 
to  this  work  by  Mr.  Eggar.  The  course  laid  doi 
common-sense  kind,  and  the  expense  it  entails  i 
be  prohibitive.  Mechanics  is,  we  think,  a  very  difluj 
for  schoolboys,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  bo] 
requisite  mathematical  attainments  to  solve  text-book] 
but  the  subject  if  studied  on  the  lines  marked  out  in  s 
this  should  become  both  simpler  and  more  educative. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Life  of  Christ — a  continuous  narrative  in  ti 
the  A.V.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  Joseph  J 
Canon  of  Manchester,  xii.,  1-353  PP-  (Murray.) 
This  is  a  diatessaron  following  the  lines  of  Tischendo 
"Synopsis  Evangelica,"  and  in  his  preface  and  ii 
Canon  Scott  states  his  position  as  that  of  one  who  rw 
is  written  and  inclines  to  conservative  views. 
chapters  or  sections  which  deal  with  textual  ciitice 
criticism  and  the  like,  are  very  lucid  and  sane,  ai 
extremely  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  know  wh 
accepted  as  the  result  of  the  scholarship  of  such  men 
Westcott  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith:  it  is  perhaps  unn< 
say  that  the  "advanced"  views  of  many  modern 
more  destructive  than  ever,  and  that  there  seems  t< 
sign  of  any  reaction.  The  notes  are  clear  and,  for 
who  does  not  want  to  treat  the  Gospels  as  their  inc 
literature  may  be  treated,  sufficient.  Reference  may  t 
two  or  three  crucial  passages.  In  the  notes  on  t 
Prayer  we  miss  any  notice  of  the  explanations  gn 
words  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation "  ;  the  quoti 
Psalm  xxii.  on  the  cross  is  scarcely  spoken  of;  no 
note  is  written  on  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Stewar 
are  two  admirable  maps  and  full  indexes.  Probably  t 
of  the  Gospels  will  have  to  wait  long  before  any  attem 
to  edit  and  annotate  even  one  gospel  for  English  reac 
scholar  has  his  commentaries  on  the  text  and  incid 
the  meaning  :  and  numbers  of  books  such  as  Mr. 
14  Pastor  Pastorum  "  throw  light  on  isolated  passages. 
Christ,   such  as  that  of  the  Abbe  Fouard, 
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?  extremely  beautiful "  Evangiles  "  of  M.  Lasserre 
isc Ives  a  commentary  which  has  no  parallel  in 
t  no  publisher  has  yet  given  us  an  annotated  copy 
1  or  epistle,  the  text  and  the  subject  and  the 
g  treated  with  the  same  care,  fulness  and  fairness, 
hich  we  treat  the  Agamemnon.  We  appear  to  be 
an  edition. 

m  of  Israel.  By  R.  L.  Ottley.  xii.  +  228  pp. 
diversity  Press.)  4s. — This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
ine  the  course  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  people 
is  deserving  of  great  attention,  and  we  cordially 
to  teachers  and  no  less  to  candidates  for  Holy 
s  it  undeserving  the  attention  of  "gentlemen 
:  forms  an  admirable  supplement  to  that  "  Short 
1  Hebrews  "  which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  praise 
two  ago;  but  whereas  that  work  was  devoted 
al,  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  history 
'  present  volume  aims  at  presenting  a  sketch 
tual  development  of  that  wonderful  nation. 
it  of  the  subject  is  not  only  scholarly,  but 
ul  in  the  highest  degree.  The  new  and  higher 
awn  upon,  but  the  writer  is  reverent  throughout, 
leaning  wholly  towards  either  school  Mr.  Ottley 
1  sober  expression  for  a  view  which  includes  both 
e  new.  The  lucidity  of  the  author's  style  is  one  of 
ts  in  this  admirable  volume,  which  embodies 
>f  scholarship,  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  has 
ct  of  great  and  painstaking  care. 

'  according  to  St.  Tohn.  By  Rev.  A.  Carr. 
\  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  u.  6d. 
edition  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
•nt  is  followed.  This  makes  for  compression, 
ery  existence  of  that  text  renders  unnecessary  a 
the  notes  and  explanations  involved  in  the  use  of 
he  Authorised  Version.  But  this  volume,  like 
ve  preceded   it  in  this  series,   will  still  serve   a 

in  drawing  the  attention  of  youthful  minds  to 
important  changes  made  by  the  more  recent 
the  editorial  work  upon  it  has  been  singularly 
Vt  invite  the  attention  of  all  teachers  to  the 
which  notwithstanding  its  brevity  is  one  of  the 

its  kind  that  we  have  read  lately.  The  notes 
yield ly,  nor  are  they  too  numerous,  and  they 
tost  recent  views  of  sane  and  liberal  criticism, 
•raise  must  be  accorded  to  the  beautiful  maps 
:  this  volume. 

mat  Teaching  and  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
Egerton.  viii.  +  1-109  pp.  (Allen.)— Anyone 
e  an  argument  pushed  home,  and  who  is  ready  to 
[arising  tendencies  in  primary  education,  will  be 
1  little  book.     Mr.  Egerton  attacks  the  well-worn 

new  point.  A  couple  of  short  quotations  show 
rt  of  the  book.    "  A  public  elementary  school  as 

secular.  The  presence  and  the  absence  of  reli- 
are  both  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  status  of  a  school 
nentary  school"  (p.  61).  "The  denominational 
ool  retains  all  its  old  functions,  and  some  of  them 
erything  that  is  constitutive  of  its  character  as  a 
iry  school.  As  a  teaching  institution  it  has  a  nature 
thing  denoted  by  its  character  as  a  public  elemen- 
In  that  character  it  is  entirely  secular  "  (p.  63). 
'adds  our  author,  "the  conscience  clause  rule 
less  than  in  non-  provided  schools.  No  child  is 
ic  State  to  accept  the  vague  and  half-articulated 
leoominationalism." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  wilt  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

Oral  Examinations  in  Modern  Languages. 

In  the  February  number  of  The  School  World  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Dr.  Edwards,  with  the  above  title.  In 
it  he  points  out  how  oral  tests  are  coming  to  be  recognised  as 
an  essential  part  of  examinations  in  modern  languages,  and 
throws  out  suggestions  of  the  lines  on  which  such  tests  should  be 
conducted.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  the  minds  of  many 
modern  language  teachers  if  they  could  only  rest  assured  that 
their  pupils  would  be  submitted  to  some  such  fair  and  rational 
test !  Unfortunately,  matters  are  still  very  far  removed  from  the 
ideal  condition  depicted  in  Dr.  Edwards's  article. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  oral  examinations  are 
conducted  generally.  A  foreigner,  or,  where  possible,  an 
Englishman  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  foreign 
language  is  sent  down  to  a  school  or  a  " centre"  to  examine 
candidates  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  forty  a  day.  He  knows 
nothing  about  the  pupils  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  "  Senior  " 
or  "Junior,"  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  taught, 
and  he  has  not  had  time  to  read  the  set  authors  on  which 
he  might  base  his  examination.  As  the  candidates  are  taken 
either  singly  or  in  batches  of  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  as  the 
examiner  has  to  be  careful  not  to  take  the  same  subject  of 
conversation  with  two  candidates,  or  two  sets  of  candidates, 
lest  those  who  have  been  examined  should  give  hints 
to  those  who  have  not,  it  follows  that  in  large 
centres  the  examiner  must  be  a  man  of  amazing  fertility 
and  resource  to  find  fresh  subjects  of  a  suitable  nature 
for  conversation.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
it  is  impossible.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  assisted 
at  oral  examinations  in  which  some  candidates  "  got  off"  with 
answering  most  easy  questions  on  the  garden  or  their  clothes, 
while  other  candidates  for  the  same  examination  were  questioned 
on  such  subjects  a  the  entrails  of  a  locomotive  or  the  fighting 
units  of  a  modern  fleet.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  criticise 
or  to  blame  the  oral  examiners  in  any  way.  I  have  always 
found  them  most  patient,  most  anxious  to  set  the  nervous 
candidates  at  their  ease,  and  eager  to  find  subjects  on  which  the 
candidates  could  talk  ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  work  from  9  to  1  and  from  2  to  5  in 
order  to  get  through  the  examination  in  the  limited  time  put  at 
their  disposal,  who  can  wonder  that  they  are  exhausted  long 
before  the  day  is  over,  and  that  their  powers  of  invention  are 
drained  dry  before  the  examination  is  half  finished  ?  What  has 
moved  my  unqualified  admiration  has  been  the  wonderful 
patience  and  kindness  invariably  displayed  by  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  under  very  trying  conditions.  Everyone  is  agreed 
that  modern  language  teaching  in  England  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  experiments  are  being  made  by  the  oral  examiners. 

But  how  is  order  to  be  produced  out  of  this  chaos?  If 
modern  language  teachers  knew  that  their  pupils  were  to  be 
examined  by  Dr.  Edwards  or  by  the  method  suggested  by  him 
in  his  article,  I  very  much  fear  that,  being  but  mortal,  they 
would  succumb  to  temptation  and  would  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  term  in  telling  their  pupils  short  stories,  and 
making  them  reproduce  them  on  the  spot,  thus  cultivating  what 
I  believe,  is  frequently  described  as  a  whist  memory— by  no 
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means  an  ideal  form  of  education.  They  might,  also  be  tempted 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  a  week  in  cramming  into  their  pupils' 
reluctant  heads  a  few  scraps  of  French  geography  and  history, 
enough,  in  fact,  to  last  an  examination  of  fifteen  minutes' 
duration.  Most  modern  language  teachers  will  agree  that  the 
method  and  subjects  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Edwards  are  right.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  teaching  is  to  take  the  pupils  in 
spirit— if  not  in  propria  persona— io  the  foreign  country  and  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  country  itself,  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  their  daily  life.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  various  examining  bodies  which 
conduct  oral  examinations  should  publish  a  rough  syllabus  of 
the  subjects  which  will  be  treated  in  the  oral  examination.  The 
examiner  will  be  left  a  free  hand  as  to  how  he  conducts  the 
examination,  whether  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Edwards  or 
in  any  way  that  seems  good  to  him.  Success  in  the  examina- 
tion will  thus  become  much  less  a  matter  of  chance  than  at 
present,  and  teachers  will  be  saved  from  frittering  away  much 
valuable  time  in  trying  to  cram  their  pupils  in  subjects  which 
they  think  likely  to  be  chosen  for  conversation.  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  syllabuses  for  Junior/Senior,  and  Honours 
candidates. 

For  Junior  Candidates. — (i)  Journey  to  foreign  country, 
introducing  cab,  train,  steamer,  arrival  at  friend's  house,  etc. 

(2)  House,  furniture,  servants,  callers. 

(3)  Meals  and  food. 

(4)  Daily  life  and  occupations  at  home,  school,  parts  of  the 
body. 

(5)  Streets  and  common  objects  in  same,  e.g.,  cafl,  restaurant, 
police,  gendarmes,  soldiers,  workmen,  etc. 

(6)  Money,  weights  and  measures. 

At  first  sight  this  looks  an  enormous  quantity  for  one  year's 
work,  and  I  can  fancy  some  teachers  raising  incredulous  eye- 
brows and  hands  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  such  a  quantity  of 
work  should  ever  be  attempted.  But  if  French  is  taught  on 
modern  lines  throughout  the  school  most  of  these  subjects  will 
have  been  worked  up  more  or  less  elaborately  in  the  first  stages 
of  instruction  and  will  only  need  revision  and  practice — an  hour 
or  so  a  week — to  bring  the  candidates  up  to  examination 
standard.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  the 
set  books  and  composition  so  frequently  demanded,  the  teacher 
must  learn  to  practise  strict  economy  of  time. 

For  Senior  Candidates.— (1)  The  chief  physical  features  of 
the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  etc. ,  and  the  chief  towns. 

(2)  The  chief  trades,  manufactures,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
chief  towns,  the  agricultural  products. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  the  capital  of  the  country  acquired  by 
means  of  a  map,  photographs,  etc. 

(4)  The  system  of  government  in  broad  outline. 

(5)  The  army,  system  of  compulsory  service. 

(6)  The  navy,  system  of  compulsory  service. 

(7)  Education. 

(8)  A  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country  in  the  barest 
outlines. 

Here  again  the  quantity  appears  large,  but  by  the  time  a 
candidate  is  old  enough  to  take  a  "  Senior  *'  certificate  he  ought 
to  l)c  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  unseen  translation  in  the 
examination.  This  will  leave  the  teacher  a  free  hand  in  select- 
ing his  reading  matter,  ami  he  will  lie  able  to  choose  both  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  best  style  bearing  on  his  conversational 
hours. 

For  Honours  CandidaU\.—{\)  A  short  period  of  literature, 
if  possible  a  so-called  classical  period. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  country  during  that  period. 

To  turn  now  to  the  method  of  conducting  the  examination. 
Under  the  late  headmaster  of  this  school  Dr.  Findlay  a  most 
interesting  experiment  .in   oral  examination  was  made.     The 


master  took  the  form  in  the  presence  of  the  examine! 
a  conversation  class,  the  boys  being  arranged  in  a 
order,  and  the  examiner  being  supplied  with  a  plan  0 
containing  the  boys*  names  in  the  order  in  which 
arranged,  to  enable  him  to  make  any  note  he  wished 
boy.  At  the  end  of  balf-an-bour  the  examiner  tool 
himself  and  discussed  with  it  any  subject  he  thoaght 
attainments,  taking  into  consideration  the  boys'  aven 
the  standard  of  the  examination  they  were  suppc 
entered  for.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  examine  more  a 
a  shorter  time,  the  candidates  were  encouraged  by  on 
presence,  the  conversation  became  more  general,  si 
other  circumstances  had  always  appeared  a  dread! 
drudgery  became  a  most  amusing  and  instructive  h 
Further,  the  examiner  had  the  candidates  under  his  1 
for  sixty  minutes  instead  of  five,  and  was  enabfc 
some  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  the  1 
instruction  that  were  adopted.  Of  course,  this  sysl 
disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  fan 
candidates  are  being  examined  at  their  own  school 
the  pushing  boy,  by  the  display  of  superior  agility  a 
hand,  is  apt  to  attract  an  undue  share  of  the  examiser' 
who,  however,  can  obviate  this  by  putting  a  "  rid 
boy's  name  on  his  plan  as  he  answers,  and  thus  gut 
the  youth  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition  sh 
share  of  attention ;  thirdly,  as  reading  is  an  essential 
oral  examination,  while  one  candidate  is  reading  the 
unoccupied,  but  the  awful  presence  of  the  examiner 
to  check  any  undue  symptoms  of  restlessness. 

On  oral  examinations  and  the  method  in  which  th 
ducted  depends  very  largely  the  fate  of  modern  lad 
ing  in  England.  Teachers  are  bound  in  self-defeat; 
their  teaching  on  the  examination  for  which  they  as 
their  pupils,  and  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  1 
less,  unmethodical,  and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy, 
the  oral  examinations  are  the  uncertain  quantity  the} 
hitherto.  At  present  a  candidate's  success  or  failure 
matter  of  chance ;  if  he  gets  a  congenial  subj 
stammer  out  a  few  words  sufficiently  connected  to 
sympathetic  examiner;  if  he  does  not,  he  sits  as  di 
sheep  before  its  shearer,  experiencing  similar  sens 
the  other  hand,  the  examiner  must  not  be  undo 
regulations  may  be  laid  down  as  to  the  subjects  he  is 
conversation  on,  but  he  must  be  left  absolute  freed 
manner  in  which  he  chooses  to  handle  each  subject 

F.  R 

Intermediate  School  for  Boys, 
Cardiff. 

The  History  of  Literature  at  a  Subject  in  I 
Schools. 

The  enthusiasm  of  recent  movements  for  refori 
tional  methods  is  not  quite  free  from  the  iconoclas 
which  inevitably  marks  the  progress  of  revol 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  methods 
distinct  from  the  actual  knowledge  that  may  be 
school,  would  seem  to  lead  many  to  undervalue  the 
and  to  forget  that  the  possession  of  a  consider* 
knowledge  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  equipme 
for  a  satisfactory  start  in  life.  It  may  be  that  edi 
be  so  defined  as  to  limit  the  application  of  the  wor 
is  the  fashion  to  call  mental  gymnastics  ;  but,  if  sc 
conceded  that  the  school  has  other  functions  b 
which  are  educational  in  the  sense  of  such  ; 
Heuristic  methods  must  supplement,  but  not  displ 
methods  in  the  school,  as  in  after-life,  and  it  is  h 
ture  to  warn  those  who  are  vigorously  engaged  in  pi 
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ey  may  in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal  destroy  much 

be  studies  which  run  the  risk  of  grievous  injury  at 
'  reformers  is  the  formal  study  of  the  History  of 
rature.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  withhold 
m  any  attacks  on  the  preposterous  absurdity  which, 
re  of  the  written  examination  system,  came  to  be 
he  study  of  the  History  of  Literature.  No  sarcasm 
rcre  enough  for  the  travesty  of  education  which 
pare  the  unfortunate  student  to  name,  with  dates, 
t's  notice,  the  authors  of  half  a  score  of  fifth-rate 
s,  chosen  at  random,  and  to  locate  a  number  of 
curring  in  books  which  he  could  by  no  possibility  be 
have  read.  The  study  which  fitted  the  student  for 
eal  was  about  as  interesting  and  as  useful  as  the 
unmit  to  memory  the  catalogue  of  a  cattle  show, 
a  should,  however,  be  tempered  by  prudence,  and 
nist,  not  content  with  mere  destructive  criticism, 
ivour  to  preserve  a  valuable  study  while  wresting  it 
esirable  groove.  If  the  following  suggestions  are 
>ugh  to  elicit  the  mature  criticisms  of  experienced 
'  will  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose. 

0  avoid  the  excessive  detail  by  which  the  study  of 
of  Literature  has  been  seriously  injured,  it  is  evi- 
school  syllabus  must  be  based  on  a  principle  of 
)n  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  a  mere  portrait 
must  preserve  a  strictly  historical  character,  and 
development   of  literature   as   the  growth   of  an 

The  following  plan  would  appear  to  avoid  un- 
ttail,  and  yet  to  embrace  a  sufficiently  compre- 
sym metrical  view  of  the  History  of  Literature  for 
ses: — 

a  list  of  the  greatest  authors  for  detailed  treatment. 
s   a   further   list   for  individual,    but   less  detailed 

rtlinesof  certain  periods,  and  of  certain  departments 

rs  in  list  (a)  might  be  studied  as  follows  : — 

1  biographical  sketch. 

outline,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Lamb's  '•  Tales 
jpeare,"  of  a  few  of  the  principal  works  of  the 
f  illustrated  in  class  by  ample  quotations  from  the 

cal  appreciation  of  the  author's  place  in  literature, 

of  which  the  student  could  be  made  familiar  with 

I  founts  of  literary  criticism,  and  the  grounds  on 

eatest  critics  have  based  their  judgments  of  literary 

>rs  in  list  (6)  might  be  studied  on  the  lines  made 
the  ordinary  manuals  of  the  history  of  literature, 
lal  works  of  exceptional  interest  or  importance 
tgled  out  for  special  detailed  notice, 
les  in  (c)  might  be  on  the  model  of  popular  lectures, 
aim  at  giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
erature  similar,  for  example,  to  the  knowledge  of 
hich  may  be  derived  from  such  popular  expositions 
ct  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
ed  treatment  [list  (a)]t  the  following  authors  might 
-  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden  (?),  Scott,  Words- 
idge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Lamb,  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
[Tarlyle,  Ruskin. 

ate,  but  less  detailed  treatment  [list  (6)]  might  be 
laucer,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Swift,  Pope,  Burns,  Burke, 
tfoore,  Southey,  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Newman, 
naries  (<-)  might  treat  of: — The  period  before 
rom  Chaucer  to  Spenser  ;  Elizabethan  drama ; 
»ntury  literature  ;  the  essayists,  including  the  growth 
and  newspapers  ;  the  novel ;  the  historians. 


Such  a  syllabus  spread  over  a  four-years'  course  would  not 
prove  burdensome  to  student  or  teacher,  while  the  knowledge 
it  stands  for  would  be  a  very  valuable  possession.  The  im- 
portance of  chronological  order  as  the  key  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  literature  might  be  observed  whether  the  actual 
order  of  time  were  followed  or  inverted  in  a  particular  school. 
A  sound  study  of  the  history  of  literature,  supplemented  by 
a  judiciously  prescribed  course  of  reading  and  free  access  to 
a  well-stocked  school  library,  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  one  of  the  least  troublesome  of  educational  agencies. 

St.  Munchin's  College,  Andrew  Murphy. 

Limerick. 

The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching  Science  in  Schools. 

From  the  educationist's  point  of  view  the  heuristic  method  is 
no  doubt  thoroughly  satisfactory.  But  with  regard  to  its  use 
in  schools,  we  must  consider  it  from  the  practical  teacher's 
point  of  view,  taking  into  consideration  circumstances  now 
existing  and  likely  to  continue  to  exist.  There  are  many  con- 
ditions which  are  quite  inseparable  from  school  work,  and  in 
choosing  his  method  of  teaching  the  master  must  take  all  these 
into  account.  The  first  of  these  is  the  time  available  for  science 
work.  Having  regard  to  the  many  branches  of  study  that  have 
to  be  included  in  a  secondary  school  curriculum,  five  hours 
weekly  is  as  much  as  can  possibly  be  allotted  to  science  periods. 
Mr.  Heller  considers  that  teaching  by  heuristic  methods  should 
begin  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  that,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  the  pupil  should  spend  from  four  to  six  hours  a 
week  in  the  laboratory  (presumably  he  would  prefer  the  latter) 
and  do  in  these  last  three  years  only  as  much  as  many  schools 
work  through  in  a  year,  or  in  a  year  and  a  half.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  pupils  in  these  latter  schools,  taught  on 
rational  lines,  would  have  as  good  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
methods  and  a  much  better  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  than 
the  pupils  who  have  undergone  three  years'  heuristic  training. 
Even  at  the  slow  rate  at  which  Mr.  Heller  progresses,  he  con- 
fesses that  the  pupils,  juvenile  or  aduli%  profit  immensely  by 
going  over  the  same  course  of  experimental  work  twice,  *".*., 
that  even  the  simplest  research  without  preliminary  knowledge 
is  of  little  value  to  the  average  student. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  the  heuristic  pupil,  when 
performing  a  simple  piece  of  experimental  research,  should  be 
practically  in  the  same  state  as  regards  scientific  knowledge  as 
the  original  performer  of  the  experiment.  These  original 
discoverers — the  Newtons,  Daltons,  Cavendishes,  and  Blacks — 
were  ranked  amongst  the  foremost  intellects  of  their  age,  and 
this  is  a  position  that  we  can  hardly  expect  the  average  school 
boy  to  occupy. 

The  result  is,  that  the  pupil  is  considerably  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  argument  of  his  experiment,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
remains  so,  until  further  training  has  considerably  increased 
his  mental  powers ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  the 
course. 

Apparently  a  purely  heuristic  method  should  continue  through 
a  three  years'  course,  terminating  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  (We 
fancy  that,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  secondary 
schools,  the  majority  of  pupils  would  not  complete  their 
ordinary  third  year  course  in  science  till  they  were  seventeen.) 
So,  according  to  Mr.  Heller's  syllabus,  at  that  age,  though  they 
might  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  scientific  methods,  yet  their 
knowledge  of  scientific  facts  and  the  progress  of  modern 
scientific  thought  and  discovery  would  be  small.  Not  even  the 
most  advanced  heurist  would  deny  the  value  of  such  knowledge 
as  a  means  of  broadening  the  mind. 

The  fact  is,  reformers  are  rushing  into  unknown  realms  with- 
out first  settling  what  the  goal  is  to  be,  and  without  regarding 
existing  limit 
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Then,  to  deal  with  another  point  which  the  beurist  regards 
with  lofty  disdain,  bat  which  the  practical  teacher  most  con- 
sider and.  we  are  afraid,  always  will  have  to  consider— namely, 
examinations— it  appears,  as  "  Examiner  "  says,  that  the  heuristic 
method  by  no  means  produces  satismctory  results. 

The  heuiist  is  too  much  inclined  to  assume  that,  once  an 
experiment  or  a  certain  piece  of  reasoning  has  been  performed, 
the  pupil  will  always  be  able  to  repeat  the  performance  with- 
out further  revision. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  case  with  young  pupils,  and  Mr. 
Helkr  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  the  case  with  his  adult 
students.  In  other  words,  the  heuristic  method  makes  too  little 
allowacce  for  the  naturally  illogical  nature  of  the  average  boy. 

The  fact  remains  that  examinations  have  to  be  prepared  for, 
and  those  intended  for  boys  of  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
require  a  much  wider  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  and  even  of 
scientific  method  than  can  possibly  be  imparted  by  a  teacher 
who  follows  out  Mr.  Heller's  scheme  of  instruction.  And 
although  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  forward  individual  cases 
of  students  who  have  reached  the  standard  required  in  such 
tests,  yet  we  must  not  consider  the  exceptions,  but  at  the  best 
the  average  boy. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Hellers  explanation  that  the  answers 
quoted  by  "  Examiner,"  as  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  discover 
how  far  heuristic  pupils  are  able  to  apply  the  methods  they 
hate  practised  to  strictly  analogous  problems,  are  to  be  looked 
on  or  even  commended  as  showing  scientific  caution,  we  should 
like  to  remark  that  such  a  non-committal  policy  is  certainly  no 
characteristic  of  a  great  discoverer.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  that  such  answers  showed  a  complete  failure  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  the  experiments  which  the  pupil  had  per- 
formed, and  we  wonder  what  the  heurist  would  say  to  a  pupa 
who,  after  working  a  mathematical  problem  about  the  price  of 
eggs,  excused  himself  for  failing  to  solve  a  similar  problem 
concerning  the  pri**  of  ducks  on  the  ground  that  "  we  have 
not  done  this  problem  before." 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that— until  all  Inspectors  are  agreed 
on  one  method  of  heuristic  inspection,  and  until  all  Examiners 
have  learnt  how  to  examine  heuristically-taught  students  and 
all  Examining  Bcdies  have  narrowed  the  scope  of  science 
examinations,  and  as  a  result  lowered  the  present  standard  of 
knowledge,  and  until  there  is  one,  and  only  one  final  school- 
leaving  examination— it  is  outside  the  range  of  practical  secon- 
dary education,  as  at  present  earned  on  in  England,  to  confine 
one's  science  teaching  to  the  heuristic  method. 

jtuii.  Den  ham  Clarke. 

A  state  Department  for  Education  1b  Ireland. 

Father  Mtrfhv,  in  your  July  number,  repeats  the  well- 
known  objection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  a  State 
Department  of  Education  for  Ireland,  but  without  supporting  it 
by  anv  reasons.  If  this  means  an  objection  to  co-ordination  j 
ttr  .-/.it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  Irish  education,  as  the  difri-  | 
cultv  of  proceeding  with  it  would  be  seriously  enhanced,  if  not 
insuperable.  If  it  is  onlv  an  objection  to  a  particular  form  of 
co-ordination .  it  would  1*  woith  while  to  know  what  it  is,  as  it 
would  then  be  easier  to  tir.d  a  form  which  might  prove  generally 
satisfactory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  at  present  in  Ireland  three 
separate  State  Departments  of  Education  :  the  National  Board 
responsible  for  primary  education,  the  Intermediate  Board 
responsible  for  intermediate  education,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  responsible  for  technical 
instruction,  and  al>o  sharing  with  the  Intermediate  Board  the 
responsibility  tor  :he  teaching  of  science  and  drawing  in  inter- 
mediate schools.  The  wrrk  of  these  three  departments  over-  I 
laps,  and  there  is  r.o  recognised  body  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  1 


it.  That  there  is  pressing  need  for  dam  to  be 
harmony  or  co-ordination  is  plain  to  thenaselvesandi 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  fids.  These  board 
selves  appointed  a  Consultative  Committee  for  < 
educational  administration ;  urn,  however,  meets  \ 
voluntary,  and  has  no  binding  force,  The  Gathol 
Association,  at  their  recent  ■■■■■■■!  meeting,  passe* 
urging  on  all  clerical  managers  to  endeavour  to  co 
education  in  their  several  schools  with  the  coarse 
in  technical  and  mtermediate  schools.  A  similar  r 
passed  at  the  Technical  Coaamitlees*  Ponyi  w  in 
June.  Boys  from  prisaary  schools  have  ifcas  year 
for   intermediate   examhmtions,    ami    perhaps  a 

time  than  the  co-existence*  of  two  cemmrJonal  aai 
them.  The  problems  of  Irish  cdnrafion  are  bet 
complicated  every  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  rj 
solved  except  by  a  comfjiriation  of  these  venom  S 
menu  into  one. 

Bat  Father  Murphy's  letter  anj 
State  Department  worked  from  We 
tastiest  Any  department  in  receipt  of  mosey  ha 
most  be  responsible  to  Parliament,  hot  not  neemi 
from  Westminster  any  more  than  any  one  of  then*. 
Surely  it  is  conceivable  that  an  Irish  Department  < 
should  be  as  independent  of  London  as  that  of  Sea 
practically  antonomom  as  the  Department  of  A§ 
Technical  Instruction.  A  single  department  worn* 
be  better  able  to  deal  with  the  Treasury  than  th 
ones,  nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  believe 
managers  and  schools  need  have  less  religions  ant 
freedom  than  at  present. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  third  objection.  It  bat  not 
stated  that  co-ordination  is  impossible  so  long  at 
university  education  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Di 
that  poor  children  are  to  be  denied  the  opportaajt 
education  because  some  of  them  cannot  attain  I 
Surely  the  case  for  a  university  suitable  for  Cathal 
stronger  if  it  were  possible  to  say :  "  We  have 
educational  ladder  as  high  as  it  is  in  our  power ; 
are  climbing  from  the  bottom  as  high  as  the  ladder 
it  is  not  high  enough  ;  we  want  a  ladder  which  wil 
very  top." 

John  1 

Dublin. 
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£&  YOUR    HOLIDAYS 


nd    out    all    about    the 


raphy  Laboratory. 

,  no  doubt  new  to  you.  ■«  yaw  should  send  us  a 
ard  aiding  for  full  particulars.  Obvjously  we 
dwce  alt  our  explanatory  literature  In  a  small 
i  but  we  gtadly  and  freely  *end  full  inform.-iti  on 
quiries. 

*l  experts  like  Mr.  Mackfnder,  Professor 
ole.  Mr.  E,  O.  Chlsholm.  and  many  others 
are  familiar  to  you,  have  devoted  time  to  exam- 
Bin,  If  all  theie  busy  men  think  the  system  worthy 
-iticm  it  is  sureJy  essential  that  anyone  genuinely 
improved  methods  and  educational  progress 
their  eKannple. 


DERWOOD    &    UNDERWOOD. 

m    STREET,    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


IRATORIES  FURNISHED 


il,    Physical,   Biological  and  nil  Science 
iries  completely  equipped  with  Benches, 
hambers,  Cupboards,  &c„  and  Scientin'c 
Apparatus  of  every  description. 
VD    SPECIFICATION    ttW!    OUR    PJtfi 

supply  Sinks,  das  and  Water  Fit  t. 

de&igned  for  Science   Laboratories,  and 
Pure  Chemicals, 

■iOOlT^OTANY 

IVn  dm  isi  I"t  nii.try  ninl  OoQMWtafJ  Srhoola 

ns    of     Specimens    of     Various    Woods 
and    other    Botanical    Objects, 

•rare  very  carefully  tttorted  in  cross  sad  long  ■action*, 
1  he  distinctive  featured  auii  mark*  ^i  osch 

wood,  sml  also  if»  show  their  weU-iiurked  Botanical 
li  as  the  Bar  It  t  RLuk*  of  QrmvLh,  JWuJIsry 

he, 

1  thpy  wiH  b«  of  great  practice]  ns*  tu  tht 

n  a  wide  range  of  British  mid  Foreign  W Is, 

■U  those  usually  met  with. 


I  alstj  i-all  attention  ti.r*  Special fy  Prepared  Porous 
Drying  and  Preserving  Botanical  Specimens,    1 
urinary  Blotting  Paper,  in  that  it  is  nmeh 


,.  mora 

e  from  any  imbalances  Ukete  to 

plants.     IT  ti,i-».il*i>ijji;*il  vantage 


uon  blotting  paper. 


lAtt  itt  ftafaay  and Jtyaai  Vkytffitogy  xinciuding 

fail  ftartiadars  and  ptictt  »J nin 

ILLENKAMP  &  GO.,  L= 

un  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  LONDON,  EX, 
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CARNEGIE 


EDUCATIONAL     FEN 

(Fine  and  Medium  Points). 
Specially  manufactured  for  use  In  Schools, 


*/i  1/6  1/6  1/8  1/.  if.  i/_ 

Samples  sent  Free  on  Application. 

MACNIVEN   fi?    CAMERON.    Ltd., 

Waverky  Wurks,  El  INHUtujii  ;   LosOHMfj  Vai   Bn  milium 


THE 


ROTAPLANE. 


(Patented  10687/02.) 


For  demonstrating  the  apparent  Movements 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 


(WnilB    KOM    PARTICULARS.    I'ti.-I'    HIKE.) 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Makers  of   Scientific  Instruments  to  the  Admiralty, 
War  Office,  The  India  and  Colonial  Governments, 

20-26,  SARDINIA  STRECT,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS, 

LONDON      W,C. 
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IX  THE  P!tES\  T>>  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY.        Price  4s.  6d. 

A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

ELEMENTARY   TRIGONOMETRY. 

By   H.   5.    HALL   and   S.    R.    KNIGHT. 

Thi*  edition  is  adapted  to  all  the  modern  requirement*.     In  particular,  it  contain*  Graplis  of  the  Trigonometrical  Function*,  sari 

their  uae.    A  special  feature  is  the  large  number  of  examples  in  illustration  of  four-figure  Tables.    Tables  of  Logarithm*, 

Logarithmic  functions  (specially  compiled)  are  given  at  the  end  of  the*  book.  *.*  The  old  edition  is  still  on  sale. 


MAGNETISM    AND   ELECTRICITY    FOB 

STUDENTS.    By  H.  E.  Hadlky,  B.ScLond.    Globe  Svo,  6*. 
I'M-'.  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

THE   JUNIOR   BOOK-KEEPING    EXAMINES, 

1MB.    Consisting  of  Recent  Examination  Papers  in  Book-Keeping, 
with  Notes.    By  John  Thornton,  Author  of  "The  8tudent's  Manual 


of  Book-keeping,"  Ac,  and  F.  Oliver  Thornton.    8vo,  sewed.    6d. 
KEY  to  name.    8vo,  sewed.    Ss.  Gd. 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

MATHEMATICAL  RECREATIONS  ft  ESSAYS. 

By  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Crown  Hvo,  7s.  net. 


JUST  READY. 

With  an  Appendix  on  Q 

ALGEBRA  FOR  BBOINIOEBS. 
By  H.   a  HALL,  M.JL,  and    S.  WL  KMBOI 

Globe  Hvo,  2s.    With  Answers,  to.  fll 

EAST  GRAPHS.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  MJ> 

8vo,  Is. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCI8ES  AMD  EX 

GOHTAIIED  »  1  tCHOOL  GEOMETRY.     Parts  L. 
8.  Hall,  M.A.  and  F.  H.  Stbveks,  M.A.     Crown  tve. 


ENGLISH 


LITERATURE    FOR    SECONDARY 

General    Editor       -       -       J.    H.    FOWLER,    M.A. 
Now  Ready.       Globe  8ro.       Limp  Cloth. 
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BALLADS  OLD  AND  NEW.    Selected  and  Edited 

for  School  use,  with  Glossary,  Ac,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.      In 
Two  Part*.     1m.  each. 

ES8ATS  FROM  ADDISON.    Selected  and  Edited, 

with  Introductions.  Notes,  Glossary,  4c,  by  J.  H.  Fowlkr,  M.A.    Is. 


LONGFELLOW'S  8H0RTER  POEMS. 

and  Edited,  with  Notes,  Glossary,  fee.,  by  H.  B.  Conn 

THE  TALE  OF  TROT.    Retold  in  Si 

Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A    Edited  for  8chooL»,  with  Intw 
by  T.  8.  Pbppik,  M.A    Illustrated.     Is.  6d.  > 


OTHERS    TO    FOLLOW. 


CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1906. 


Engliih. 
SCOTT.   -The  Lady  of  the  Lake.    With  Introduction  and 

NoUs.     Bv  (J.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.    2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2a.       [Preliminary. 

KEARY.— f  he  Heroes  of  Asgard.    By  A.  and  E.  Keary. 

2-i.  6d.  [Preliminary. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Henry  Y.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  K.  Deighton.     ltt.  ltd.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Tempest.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  K. 

Deiuhton.     1h.  Iki.  [Senior. 

SHORT  STUDIES   OF    SHAKESPEARE'S    PLOTS.-The 

Tempest.    By  C.  Rakhome.    Sewed,  Gd.  [Senior. 

SCOTT. — The  Lady  of  the  Lake.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  0.  H.  iStuart,  M.A.    2s.  tkl. ;  .sewed,  2s.  [Junior. 

Old  Mortality.    2s.  net.  [Senior. 

ADDISON.— The  CoYerley  Papers.    With  Introduction  and 

Not«»s.     By  K.  Dekihtos.     Is.  IKl.  [Junior. 

TENNYSON.— The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  the  Passing  of 

Arthur.      With   Introduction  and  Notes.      By   F.   J.   Rowe,   M.A. 
■is.  <5d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Holy  Grail.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

CS.  C.  Maoaulay,  M.A.     2s.  tkl.  [Senior. 

BYRON.    Childe  Harolds  Pilgrimage.    Cantos  III.  and  IV. 

With  Introduction  ami  N«>ti>s.     By  E.  E   Morris.     Is.  <>1.        [Senior. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  J.  C.  Nesfield, 

M.A.     Is.  tid.      K«\v,  for  Teachers  only,  2s.  Od.  w»t.    {Adapted  to  the 
Priliminaru  «t'  Junior  (?<■»« /•.«#>.<.) 

ORAL  EXERCISES   IN   ENGLISH    COMPOSITION.      By 

.1.  C.  NtsKiKLn,  M.A.    Is.  6*1.    (PrrjHirat-.Tv  to  the  Preliminary  Court?.) 

JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.    By  J.  C. 

Nbskield,    .M.A.     Is.    I'll.     (Adapted   to  the  Preliminary  and  Jun^r 
f'onrsr.s.) 

SENIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.     By  J.  C. 

Nkshki.p,  M.A.    :is.  o*l.    Key,  for  TYaolicrs  only,  Is.  n»'t.    (AdapUd  tn 
thr  Senior  four*:) 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  &  COMPOSITION. 

By  J.  <\  Nksfiki  i»,  M.A.    "Js.  od.     Ki-y,  for  Tcachris  only,  2s.  od.  net. 
(A'lap'ed  to  thr  Srni-tr  O.ur^f.) 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    By  J.  (  . 

Nkskum.p.  M.A.     !•«.  M.     K»-y.  for  Ti  arln-rs  only.  IN.  ««l.  in't. 

ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.   By  J.  C.  Neskield, 
M.A.     :n.  i;d. 


Religious  Knowledtfi 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.   LUKB.- 

Text.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  J.  Bom, 

[Preliminary,  JnmM 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE   APOSTLES.— Authorise* 

With  Notes.     By  T.  E.  Pack,  M.A,  and  Rev.  A.  &  Wj 
2s.  Gd.  lJum* 

The  Greek  Text.    With  Notes  by  T.  E.  P 

3s.  6d.  fjfcafc 

Latin. 

CJESAR.-De  Bello  Gallico.    With  Notes  and\ 

Book  VI.     By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

YIRGIL.— JEneid.    Book  VI.     With  Notes  and  \ 

By  T.  E.  Paoe,  M.A    Is.  rtd.  [Jmni* 

TACITUS.     Agricola.    Edited  by    A.    J.    Chui 

and  W.  J.  B rod r ibb.  M.A     2s. 

CICERO.— De  Amicitia.    With  Notes  and  Vocab 

E.  8.  SiiuocBt'RGii,  Litt.D.     Is.  tid. 

HORACE.— Odes.      Books  II.   and  IV.      With 

Vocabulary.     By  T.  E.  Page,    M.A      Is.  Od.  each. 
Books  II.  and  IV.     Edited  by  T.  E.  I 

2s.  each. 

Greek. 

XENOPHON.— Anabasis.    Book  V.     With  Notes 

bnlary.     By  R«*v.  G.  II.  Nall,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.-  Alcestis.    With  Notes  and  Vocab 

Hhv.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.     Is.  6d.  [Junu 

Alcestis.    Edited  by  M.  L.  Eable,  Ph.D.    : 

[Junk 

French    And    Germai 

MOLIERE.  -L'Avare.    Edited  by  L.   M.   Mobjj 

Is. 

HAUFF.— Die  Karavane.    Edited  by  H.  Haqeb, 
SCHILLER.— Maria    Stuart.       Edited    by   C. 

D.l.itt.     2h.  «nl. 

Maria  Stuart.     Edited  by  H.  Schoknfku 
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South    Western    Railway. 


HOLIDAY    TRIPS 

~o  the  Continent, 


>URS   in    Normandy   and   Brittany,   via 
Southampton. 


lion  TlefretB  Orri  «;liuw  Rail  *M  fM  Cabin  SUmniei ) 
1  y  Tlinr^luy 

■1"  itay 

r  Fri.lny  rvn<l  gfttnrdi; 
** 


., 

Boeenil  Cin  - 
gfttolflg  TutHcLiy  !«)[ 


Av*m 


Titkietw. 


1  <*rto 


,..y   ,H-|,|    fj-Cfl  "N  applR'uUulU 

CHAB.  J.  OWEHb 


Dvmy  8vo,  doth,  750  pp.,  pric«  2a.  6d,, 
free  by  poet. 


The  CALENDAR  of 


XEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


THE    YEAE    1905, 

QOCTAHmtQ 

tion  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of 
get  Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners,  and  Members, 
lUiiofls  of   the  various   Examinations,  &c.r 
Appendix  containing  the  following    Exam- 
en:— 

miimOon  of  TV  ,  ■■ i»,  UUi 

1904 
amLnttLan  of  Pupils  ffor  Gertlflcal  i 

do. 
rica*iui*!il  Pt-elimliiiry  EJIvniiiiiiftd"!',  Man'b,  - 

do, 

tl  .,    MhUuilitllMt ,    1  MO  4 

by  \nxtl,  *<i.  **c)i 
I  Paper*  art  to  b«  had  only  10  th*  Calendar. 


)D6S0IV  89,  FarringdOB  Street,  London,  LC> 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

I,  Southampton  STHarT,  Bloomsbuiv  Square*  W,C. 
Trl^rams  ;   "  KDUCATOjein*  London." 

Jf«if/«»r— Rav.  |\  TAYLOR,  NTMCmnLab.J. 

Low  corns  imsions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  Assistant -MaMert 
seeking  appoint  me  r>u  areft&ked  to  communicate  with  the  Rsgitthar, 

Office  hoars,  10  a.m.  lo  s  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  loxm,  to  *  p»m.  Int*rvi«wa 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARHASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,    Cloth,   Price  7a. 

THE  viAtiONB^'  OOMFANY,  Static*!**'  Hall,   Lcindok. 


HAT  BANJ)S,BADGES,CAPS,&c. 

At  Wholesale  Prlcee  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 
Bcatxa.  Acant,  I,  Arcade!  Vill&n,  GheliOifenl  Road,  9.  WOQilfun!, 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Page         - JC5  10  0 

Half  Page,  or  Column         -       ...  2  17  6 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column         ...  1  10  0 

One  Elgbto  Page,  or  Qnarur  Column ...  0  1?  6 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.    Terms  for  Series  of 
Insertions  on  Application. 


The  SCHOOL  WORLD  will  in  future  toe  published 
on  the  FIRST  DAY  OF  EACH  MOUTH.  Advert  Im* 
me  rut  should  roach  the  Advertisement  Department  of 
the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  month  prior. 


Prepaid  Subscription!  including  postage,  8s.  per  annum* 


MVCMILIiAN     AND    CO.,     LIMIT 
St.  Martin's  Street,  Lo&doa,  W.C. 
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REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

LASOMTOflY  OUTFITTED  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  AND  OPIICUMS. 

NEW  PATTERN  SCIENCE  LANTERNS.  STROUD  A  RECALL'S, 

Electric  or  I 


A 


Fig,  No.  1  Pattern,  *ith  ■  ■;  itible  tftUI*  i 

Prlc*  Complete,  In  Carrying  Case       <■       £8, 

N.&— All  Minis  of  fldeiidfle  Ajv  n  eat 

■ivm  i.'ik > ho [>, 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


O.     CUSSONS, 

Technical  Works,  B  rough  ton,  Manchester. 
i  Attn  for  Secondary  &cli' 
NEW  DESIGNS  Iff  MECHANICS  AID  PHYSICS, 


irate,  iuk-itnuUiMy  umie  siifl  anppli 

:  l-.-iftl  JUllUTil 

Maken  of:— 

Fletcher's  Acceleration  Apparatus !  Cussons  Patent 
At  wood  Machine;  Prof,  Dolby's  Balancing  Model; 
Prof  *  Perry's  Apparatus  for  Practical  Mechanics ; 
Prof.  Henricls  Apparatus  for  Applied  Mathematics, 
6c*,   Ac,   Ac* 

Models  of  Steam  and  Gas  Engines.   Models  of  Dynamo 
Windings  and  Electrical  Instruments.  Machine  Details. 

DRAWtNO     MODELS, 

HALL  A  STEVENS'  Bet  of  Models  to  Illustrate  «■  Experimental  end 
Practical  Ceomttrj  '*  (Manulllin  &  Co.%  G>  tiett,  carriage  paid. 

PRINTING     FOR     SCHOOLS     AND 
EDUCATIONAL    PURPOSES, 

1 1  NATION*  PAFEfLS,  LJSTk 
Vif   rftOGRAMMR*,  TKXTDWk 

GEORGE  OVER,  THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 


Will  I  Mufttratloni,     Price  Ms. 

The   HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

A  Guide  to  Iht  Prevaatlen  and  Centre!  of  Dental  Dlacaics. 

By  1L  DL  S  Bog.,  F.R.a&Ediu. 


DmW  Bull 


□  to  the  IZv.  Iiuh  HurpiI.aI,  Soutbwark. 

I 


The    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Lad.     PriftflTl.  M. 

6X  Rege&t  Btrwt,  London,  W, 


A  HIGH -CLASS  BA1 

FOR  £3.  7s.  60. 
am 


^H? 


mgrt 
ed&esi 
of    A| 

any 


BALANCES    OF    ALL    MAKES    AND     DC 

SUPPLIED, 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &GI 

BIRMINGHAM  &  DUBI 


The  "Gery 

•  Ficuss    Patent) 

Vacuum  Pui 

Is     indispensable     to 
Laboratories.      If    re&di 
produces  a  vacuum  cot 
parable  with  that  given 
a   Sprengel  Pump,  and 
infinitely  more  rapid, 
is    so    frictiotiless    thai 
boy  can  work  it.  and  it 
always    ready    For    use 
put  away  for  a  long  time. 

)n  use  by  all  the  Leading  Self 
at  Home  and  Abroad, 

Prices    from 

putsometer  €ngtneerii  _ 

nine  €tms  Iranwot  r 'j.  Rjta 
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BOOKS   FOR  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIO 


» 


LONDON     MATRICULATION,     1906. 


ENGLISH. 

Hesneld's  Englleh  Grammar.  Past  and  Present 

Junior  Co  uric  of  English  Competition  <     < 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition  a    i* 

Error*  In  English  Composition 

OPTIONAL   SCIENCES, 

BmtAgc's  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids 

GalUUys  Mechanics  for  Beginners    ..  .     t    4 

Sanderson's  Hydrostatics  for  Beginners  -J    8 

Duncan's  Applied  Mechanics  for  Beginners 

D.  E.  Junes'*  Elementary  Lessons  In  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound 

Rimsen's  Elements  or  Chemistry 

Roseoe  and  Lunt's  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners  'l    ti 

Botcoe  s  Lessons  In  Elementary  Chemistry  *    0 

Perkln  and  Lean's  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and  Physios* 

Two  2    0 

Evans's  Botany  for  Beginners  .  2    ti 

It ob son's  Practical  Exercises  In  Heat 
Clay's  Practical  Exercises  in  Light 
liien house's  Introduction  to  nature  Study  3    u 

W at ts's  Geology  for  Beginner* 2    fi 

Geikle's  Class-Book  of  Geology 


ELEMENTARY    MAT  ME  MAI 


Castle's  Practical  Mathematics  U 

-.tmJa  i/fli  « 
.  let*) 
R ».  | 
Lonsy's  arithmetic  for  Schools. 

K\4W 

Lock's  Arithmetic  for  Schools 

BiAMPUES,  3*.  ;  ANHwaoa,  «!.  -  Ksnr,  10a.  •)*,_ 
Hall  and   Knight's   Elementary  Algebra  for 

Willi  .  <vl  ;  AKwarojia,  H 

Halls  Eaay  Graphs 
Hairs  Short  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra 

Hall  and  Stevens's  School  Gconu 

I  ,rt  I.p  U      Part*  la.  al 

rt*  I  -IN  , 
III.  and  IV.,  Is.  Ml.     Pan 

1*  ©*L 
V.  and  VI,,  a 

Kcy  to  Ports  1,  ana  IX,  as,  «*.  I  Pa' 
VI.,  fia  ed. 
A II  cock's  Theoretical  Geometry  for  Beg  inn  era* 

111.  ami  IV 
Bernard  and  Child's  Hew  Geometry  for  Schoede 

- Hew  Geometry  for  Junior  Forme 

Hew  Geometry  Tor  Senior  forma 

Eggar's  Practical  Exercises  In  Geometry,    1 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 


The  Gospel  According  to  St,  Luke, -  The  Greek  Teat.    Willi  r  n- 
iinlion  ami  Note*,    J.  Honu     ( VniimXjux< 



The  Acts  of  the  apostles.  -Authorised  Version.    With  XoUe. 

T.  K 
— —  The  Greek  Teat*    Will  K.  Psgb,    (^niwuml 

•r)        .....  ., 

Shakespeare's  Henry  V.    K.  Damirroit.    £/aaiof  *tvt  s(»: 

Tempest.    K.  I  i 

Ransomes    Short   Studies   of    Shakespeare's    Plots.  —  The 

Tempest. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,    G,   1 1  >  and 

Jttninr}.  2*.  tia\  ;  -,  -« .   I 

Old  Mortsiity, 

Addison's  Cove  Hey  Papers.  ■ 

Tennyson's  Coming  or  Arthur  and  the  Passing  or  Arthur. 

I'\  J.  Rowk.     (.hi. 

-  Holy  Grail.    0.  a  JsUcsplay.    (Senior)        


2    <J 


Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.   Ci 

Heary**  Heroes  of  Asgard. 

Heroes  of  Asgard.    Adapted  sad  Ifiditeil  by  J 

Caesars  De  Bella  Galileo*    Book  VI.    < 
Virgil's  jEneid.    Book  VJ.    T  v.  I 
Tacit ubs  Agricola.    A.  J 
Cicero's  De  Amkala.    H,  B.  Shitki 
Horace's  Odes,    Books  II.  and  IV. 

Books  11.  and  IV,    T.  E    1 

Xen option's  Anabasis.    Book  V. 
Euripides a  aicestls.    M.  a,  B\y>;> 
Eurlpldcs's  A  Ices  Us.    M.  L.  B 
Hoik- re's  L'Avare.    L.  it.  Moi 
Haufl'e  Die  Karavane.    II.  llama, 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart, 

Maria  Stuart.    Ii  <«4or) 


OXFORD     LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS,     19QG, 


ENGLISH,  f  ± 

eary  '*  Heroes  of  Asgard.  . ,    2    (i 

Heroes  or  Asgard.     Adapted  ami  Edited  by  1L  a  E*rlb, 

Macantay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rom-  "  Eotttius*  sad 

*' l»V*  K^tllti-O  I     ft 

Horathiv 

Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  r  end  B.  II. 

2    II 

Lay  of  the   Last  minstrel.    Edited  by  P,  T,  t'aLoaave, 

I  1     o 

Shakespeare's  Henry  V.     K.  Dstonms  ^  Sot /or)    ..     1    w 

Maenslh. 

—  Tempest.     K.  i*Ku- hti.»n.    (Jurtjoraa^  feasor!  1     ft 

Hanaome's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots;   Macbeth, 

The  Tern  pes  t.    Hkwv*\  each    0    u 

Burke'*  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  act.    F,  G.  Sblby. 



Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,    Book  1.     11.  M.  PxncrvAL.    {Senior) 
Maats's  Poetical  Works,    Ed I  LUlosuy*.  (Senior)  up i. 

Shelley's    Poem*  8,  A,   Boons;  a 

<  'nil'    ■ 

Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette.  (Ssafer),.    2    o 

Geraltu  and  Enid.  i     ..        ♦  ♦    2    fl 

The  Holy  GralK    G.  C   M^   '    ; 

.  "I he  Coming  Of  Arthur  end  The   Passing  of   Arthur. 

t,  J,  HiiWB.      (SVufnr)  ,  i     (r 

Hesfletd's  Outline  of  English  Grammar  ..  i 

Ksv, 


ENGLISH- ^.w 

Nesfleld's  Manual  of  English  Grammar  sod  Oosap 

Oral  Exercises  In  English  Com  portion 

Junior  Course  of  English  Composition 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition 

Kav,  1*.  net, 
Errors  in  English  Composition 

LATIN. 

Gsssar's  Gallia  War.    Jou*  Bum.  and  A_  B 

Gallic  War.    Book  I. 

)    Books  IK  and  ill.    W,  G 

(.Senior  j 

Virgil's  JKneld.    Book  I.    T.  E   |Pao&    la  fk! 

ffAU  .     (Junittr  it  ■• 

Horace's  Odes.     Book  I.     1  (Kleanetttl 

i      (C1aa«leal  Belies. )    2-v 

GREEK. 

Osraosthenes's  Philippic  L,  OlynthLaca  1,-1 1 

»     . 
Xen  op  h  on 's  Anabasis,  Book  II.  A   s,  v, 

eadStnior,)    Book  111.    G.  H.  NaU.     la.  «d.    i 
£achylus's  Persae,    A   O,  Vi 

Euripides'*  A  tees  tie.    M.  A  **»^| 
AlcestLs.    M.  L.  Esau 

FRENCH. 

Jules  Verne's  Le  Tour  dn  Monde,    U  B*m< 


MACMILLAN    A   CO.,  Ltd.,   ST.   MAHTIN'S   STREET,   LONDON 
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University  Tutorial  Press. 


\L  EDITOR:    WM.    BRIGGS.    LL  D  ,  M.A..   B.Sc,   F.C.S..   F.R.A.S. 


4CE    AND   ART 

tions :    Board  of  Education. 

sne  and  Solid  Geometry.  First  Stage. 
picn,  A.M.lnst-M.E.     Sccotut  EdJBaa,     3o, 

onst ruction.   First  Stage,     Hy  Bkyssqn 

H,  U.K.,  JUvoc.ltMittkC&    2s.  6d. 

:■,   First  Stage,      Containing  ml)  the  atafibfs 

•quired*     F-ldiitJ  by  Wu,  BlUGGS,  LL.l).,  M.A., 

,VS,    2s. 

i  (Bonds),  First  Stage.    By  P.  RomNKEKG, 

r'iftJi  Edition.     2s. 
i  of  Fluids,  First  Stage.    By  &H,  Burnt. 
.  S.,   sod    F.    KuAfUtstRU,    M.A.,    B,Sc.      Second 
1. 
L*ht,  and    Heat,  First  Stage.     Hy  John 

BSc.     2s. 

and  Electricity,  First  Stage.  By  R-  II- 
,  H,S«.  New  Edition,  He  vised1.  2s. 
Uiemlstry  (Theoretical),  First  Stage, 
Uilhy.  D.SCj  Fh.DJieidelhers.  Edited!  by  Dr. 
i,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.CS.  Sacond  EdUtce.  2s. 
Chemistry  i  Practical .,  Firit  Stage.  % 
,  Ph.li.,  DlSc.    Second  Edition,     Is, 

rift  mis  try  (Practical).     (For  the  Ffen  and 
,ev)    Hy  GcttBGK  GsoaoK,  F.CS.    ls.Sd. 
First  Stage.     Vy  A     |.  Ewabt,  D.Sc.,Fh.D.p 

Lara  Navigation.     (Fot  the  First  and  Second 
>■  WtLUAH  Hall,  B.A.,  R.N.    6t*6d. 
?irst  Stage.    By  J.  W.  HAVwAht>,  M.Sc.    2s. 
Jraphy,   First  Stage.      Ry  A.  M.  Davies, 
t.Sc,  F.G.S.     2s. 

First  Stage.    Hy  R.  A.  Lvster,  M.B.,  B.Sc-, 
I k i r •  l  Kiiition.     2s. 


MATRICULATION  : 

London  University. 

Algebra,  The  New  Matriculation.  Containing  a  Section  on 
i  i  i|'  B  Dj  AkiN'.  M  A-Lond.  and  0*on.     3t,  6d. 

Arithmetic,  The  Tutorial.  By  W  I'  W.uuemaw.  M.A,,  B,Sc. 
Second  Edition.    Is.  Sd.     kt- v,  5s*  6d.  net. 

Botany,  The  New  Matriculation,  By  A,  )r  Kwait,  D.Sc., 
Ph.  IX,  F.L.S.     3s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  The  New  Matriculation :  Containing  in  one 
volume  all  the  ChemUiry  required  Cot  London  Maine  li la  t  ion,  in- 
cluding the  Fact*  relating  lo  the  Gatausttyof  l>aily  Life.  Hy 
r. .  H,  Bailkv,  D.Sc.Lond.  Edited  t>y  Wm,  Hm.;G%  LL.D.,  M.A., 
B.Sc.*  F.CS.     Secofid  Edh ion,  RevmtUn  and  Enlarged.     5s.  6d. 

English  Course,  Matriculation.   By  W.  H  Low,  ftLJLLoaA, 

and  JoH*  HKit,L,s,  M.A.Camb.,  F,£..S.     3s,  6d. 

Euclid,  Books  f.-IY.  Hy  Rliiht  Deakiw,  M.AO*on,  With 
.»  E'rcJiniinary  Course  of  Drawing  and  Measurement,  and  Problem* 
in  Practical  (".come try.     2s,  6d* 

French  Course,  The  M  a  trie  ul  at  ion.  By  Bfts  i.nt  Week  lev, 
M.A. LotnL  and  Casta,     3s.  6d.     Kh y,  2s.  60.  net. 

French    Reader,  The  Matriculation.     Containing    Pros*: 

Verse,  Votes,  and  Vocabulary.        Hy  J,  A.   PakSSTT.       2s.  Od. 
Ki  v.  2a.  6d.  net, 

Latin  Author*,  Matriculation  Selections  from.  HY 
A.  r.  Watt.  lf.A.O»on.,and  B.  T.  Haves,  M.A.  Lend  and  Cam  b. 
2a.  8d.     Kiv.2s.6d.net. 

Mechanics,  The  Matriculation,  Hy  Wm.  Bstqcw,  LL.D,. 
MA  ,  H.So.  IRAS.,  and  V.  FL  Bhyas,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
3s.  Bd.     Kw.3St6d.nei. 

Modern  History,  Matriculation*  1465*1901.  Hy  C.  5. 
FsAKENSinr,  M.A.Oxon.    3s.  Sd. 

Physics,  Matriculation;  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound.    Hy 

R.  W.  Si-h wast,  l>.Sc^  and  John  DOM,  M.A,,  H-S  .     4s.  6d. 


FORD     LOCAL 

cam  i  nations,   1906. 


.     Hs  J.  II.  Havoon,  M  A.Camb.  ami  Load. 
Silsn,  IS.  6tl.     In  One  Vol.,  4s.  6d. 
War,  Books  I.,  II.,  Ill,    By  A.  H.  AlXCftorr, 

r>.  Is.  Bd.  each*  Vocabulary,  Is.  each. 
,  each.  In  One  Vol. ,  3a,  each. 
testis.  By  J.  H,  Haylmw,  M.A.Camk  2a  6d. 
.  Ti.intlaiMti.le.6d,  In  One  Vol,.  4a,  8d. 
Book  I.  By  A,  II-  Atxcuorr,  M.AO^n, ,  and 
kl.\r('amK.  SftC  Land.  Is.  6d.  Vocabulary,  Is. 
,     In  One  V»l.t3s. 

It  Book  I.  By  A.  M.  Allcu^t,  M.A.Oxon.. 
OS»(  M.AXamh.  and  Loud.  Is.  6d.  Vocabulary* 
n,  is.    Iii  On*  Vol.,  3a 


Edited  wiiS  Introduction  and  Note-  by  J'r^f  W.  L 
t.       Macbeth,     Henry    V,      2s.  6d.  eacL 

m, 

Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.     By  W.  H,  Hut., 

ry,    Tha    Intermediate    Text-Book    of 
i .  H.A.O*oa,  lodl  A.  JoHitsWN 
imb.    4s.  6d. 
v,  The    Intermediate    Text- Book   of 

1.  Filani-:z 
4s.  6d, 


^'C  S.  rtAKK.N-tJiK,  M.A.i  K. ci. ,  ;i|Jtj   A.  Johnson 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS1 

Examinations,    1 906, 


Caisar.- Gallic  War,   Book  L     By  A.  H.  All< 

OXCRS.,   and   F-  G.  PtAtrrOWa,    M.A.Carnb.   nnd    Lead.     Is.  Bd. 
Vocabulary,  Is.    'Translation,  Is.     in  One  Vol.,  3a, 

Csasar.-Gallic  War,  Book  IX.     By  A.  H.  AUAaon\  MA 

O>ton.r    and    \V.    F     HAftOH*    M.ACamb.    and    Lond.       Is,   6d. 
IWatfj  is.     TruusL-iiinti,  Ik.     In  One  Volume,  3s. 

Euripides.  Alcestts,  Hy  J.  H.  Hayoon,  M.ACamb,  2s.6d. 
Vocabulary,  Is,     Translation,  la.  Ad.     In  One  Vol.,  4s,  6d. 

Horace.— Odes,  Book  I.  Hy  A.  H.  Aia.cirorr,  M.  A.  Ox  on. ,  ami 
It.  J.  Havks,  M.ACamb,  *mi  Lund,  Is.  Bd.  Vocabulary,  Is. 
Translation,  If.     In  One  Vol.,  3s. 

Vergil. -Aeneid,  Book  1.  Hy  A,  H.  atAcaorr,  M.AOkoii,, 
and  W,  F,  MaSOM.  M.A.<.'.iml»,  sad  Loud.  Is.  6d.  Vocabulary, 
IS.     I'raii^bijou.  IS.     In  One  Vol.,  3*. 

Shakespeare.  -  By  W.  J.  Kolfit,  l».Liti.    Henry  V*    2*.  6d. 

Tern  pest.    2» , 

Matriculation  Modern  History.  Bdoatbo  bUvtoryof  Eng- 
land 1 4 .- s - 1 1>  - 1 .  with  some  pjfaeaot  M  the  Ci>nicmporary  History 
of  Europe  and  Colonial  ItcvclorMii^nE'--  Hy  C.  S.  fi  aki-nsii^e, 
M.AOxoj.     3a.  6d 

BntflUh    History.      The    Intermediate   Text- Book  of 

(iooj-1714).     By  C.  S.  p>AttKfi!>j|tK,  M.A.Oaon,.  sad  A.  Iiminsom 
Evans,  M.ACamb.     4a.  6d. 


ooks  for  LONDON  MATRICULATION,  KINGS  SCHOLARSHIP.  TEACHERS' 
ITE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART  (Board  of  Education),  including  Books  for  the 
ECOND  STAGE,  and  other  Examinations,  Post  Free  on  Application. 


W.  B.  CL1VE,  UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  PRESS  WAREHOUSE,  157,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 
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University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

(InoorvoraUd  under  Royal  Charter  and  a  CorutUvent  OoUegt  of  the 
UnivereUyo/Walet.) 
Priwdpal-H.  R  REICHEL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Jesas  College  and 
late  Fellow  cf  All  Bonk*  College,  Oxford. 
DEPARTMENTS. 
Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek T.  Hudson  Williams,  MJLfLondJi 

Latin B.  V.  Arnold,  LittD.,  late>*llow  of  Trinity  Ool- 

lege.  Cambridge, 
O.  H.  ihriies^totoo,  M.A. 
T.  Bob.  M.A. 

T.  WItton  Davies,  B.A.,  Fh.D. 
J.  B.  Lloyd,  M.A,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
The  Principal. 
/  W.  Lewis  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Queens' 
\      College,  Cambridge. 
James  Gibson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's 

College,  Cambridge. 
O.  H.  Bryan,  BcD.,  F.B.S.,  lata  Fellow  of  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge. 
J.  Morris  Jones,  ILA.,  Besearch  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford. 
Physios..  B.  Taylor  Jonas.  D.8c 

Chemistry  ..    K.  J.  P.  Orion,  MjL,  Ph.D.#  late  Scholar  of  St 

John's  College.  Cambridge. 
Biology  . .    R.  W.  FhfflipaM.  A.  (OambA  D.8c  (Load.),  Ute 

Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology Philip  J.  White,  M.B.  (Bdin.)7F.B.8.B. 

Agriculture    ..        ..    Thomas  Winter,  M.A.  (Sdln.),  F.OA 
Education  . .    J.  A.  Green,  B. A. 

Inclnsire  Tuition  Fee,  sill  Is.  a  year.     Laboratory  Fees  additional, 
on  the  scale  of  £1  la.  per  term  for  six  hoars  a  week. 

The  College  Courses  qualify  for  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales, 


French  .. 
German.. 
Semitic  Languages 
History.. 

Constitutional  History 
English  Language  and 

literature  . . 
Philosophy 

Mathematics  .. 


and  include  most  of  the  Subjects  for  Degrees  of  London  University  in  Arts 

^  , ....  *  their  first  year  of  Medical  Study  at 

dtureaiui  Electrical 


. t  year  of  M 

the  College.    There  are  special  departments  for  Agricultur 
■ngineeriDg,  a  Day  Training  Department  for  men  and 


Students  may  pursue 

ire  special  depai  _ 

Training  Department  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
Department  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  and  nUndergarten  Teachers. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (in  lodgings)  and  tuition  at  Bangor  for  the 
Session  (88  weeks)  U  from  £80  to  £40.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women, 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  H.  M.  M.  Lane,  who  is  the  College  Lady 
Superintendent  of  Women  Students,  is  now  open. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  (which  oommencee  in 
September  in  each  year)  over  SO  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in 
value  from  £40  to  £10,  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses,  Entrance  and  other  Scholar, 
ships,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
Bangor.  J.  B.  LLOYD,  M.A. 

TTNIYBRSITY  COLLEGE  OF  HORTH  WALKS  (1  Con- 


stltuent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Department  for 

Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.     Professor  of  Education,  J.  A. 

Osikm,  B.  A.(Lond.X  assisted  by  Miss  A.  N.  Johkbtom,  M.  A.,  and  Mr.  A. 


Mackix,  M.A. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  of  the  University  of 
Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (Theoretical  and  Practical). 
Facilities  for  Practical  Training  are  provided  at  the  two  County  Schools 
in  Bangor.  A  Preparatory  School  and  Kindergarten  ban  also  been 
established  in  connection  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  Department, 
and  courses  in  preparation  for  the  Certificates  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union  have  been  arranged. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  Scholarships,  etc.,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Registrar. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(Univertity  of  London), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


The  Session,  UXtf-fl,  will  open  on  Thursday,  October  5th.  Students  are 
requested  to  enter  their  names  on  Wednesday,  October  4th.  Lectures  are 
given  in  all  branches  of  General  and  Higher  Education.  Taken  system- 
atically, they  form  a  connected  and  progressive  course;  but  a  single 
course  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Course*  are  held  in  preparation  for  all  Examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  in  Art8  and  Science,  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  (London)  and 
for  the  Teacher*'  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  special  course  of 
Scientific  Instruction  in  Hygiene. 

Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  Practical  Work. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June,  liKk>. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society's  Prize  will  be  awarded  in  June,  liXH). 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Training  Department  for  Secondary  Teacher*. 

A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £20  for  one  year  is  offered  for  the  Course 
of  Secondary  Training,  beginning  in  October,  UWi. 

The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate  holding  a  degree 
or  equivalent  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Head  of  the  Training  Department  not 
later  than  September  18th. 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDING8,   CHANCERY    LAF 


unYiiun  o 

Examinations  lor  the  Science,  Arte,  end  Law 

BIOI  OUUUBStn  every  Brenoh,wtth  Pr* 

Laboratories  lor  Chemistry,  ■apmlmoiiUl 

end  Botany),  Geology, 
LECTURES  on  Fbttttaal  Economy,  Commercial 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  aad  Conveyancing,  Logic, 
LUraroiGISs  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 

Dutch,  English  and  Oommcraal  Subjects. 
OObTJOUT  BOARD:  Leetuxm  and  Practical  Work  in 

Biology  end  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  Or  AIT  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing. 

Modelling,  Life  Owens,  Wood-Oerving,  Ac 


of  In 

1 
Btai 

Its! 


Protptehu  Free,    Calender  6a\  Of  poet  est)  e» 


Bfl 


c 


OLLEGE     OF     PBECEP' 

(Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter.) 
BiMmmma  Squab*,  Lovdov,  W.C 


DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  College  INplomtsti 
first  week  in  January  and  the  first  week  In  September,  ■  L 
the  following  provincial  Local  Centres :— via.,  Bin' 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 


The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grades— A 

the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  ss 
grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pees  to  all  subjects  st  one  1 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provm 
10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  In  the  Theerj 
of  Education  may  be  examined  praeUeaUy  tor  Oertifieetss 
Teach.  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  hold  in  febrsj 
October.    The  lee  lor  the  Practical  Examination  is  One  Gel 

The  following  prises  are  awarded :— Theory  and  Practice 
£10;  01assics(Greek and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £6;  Pk 
£5.  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  £80,  to  the  c 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  Lectures  for  Teachers  d 
College  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  p 
examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Exam 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Ex* 
printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  2a.  6d.  each,  free  by 

G  R.  HODGSON,  &A 


UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,    L01 

(UmvxaaiTY  or  Londok). 
Principal    -    T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  I 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  LAWS  AND  OP  SO 

The  Session  1S05-6  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  3rd. 

The  Principal  and  Deans  will  attend  on  Monday,  Oets 
Tuesday,  October  3rd,  from  10  am.  to  1  p.m.,  for  the 
students. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  (8lade  School)  will  opes 
October  2nd. 

The  Courses  in  the  Department  of  Laws  will  begin 
October  i»th. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Session  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  2nd.  Introdi 
at  4  p.ru.,  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Kenwood,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  F.C.S.,  o 
Medicine— Past  and  Prospective." 

The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and  may  bt 
cation  to  the  Secretary  : 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  (including  Economics). 

Faculty  of  Science. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  Indian  School 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arte. 

The  Department  of  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Architecture. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Scholarships,  Prizes,  Ac. 

Post-Graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Research. 
admitted  to  Courses  of  Instruction  in  any  one  subject,  pro 
room. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  Poat-Gradnate  and  Reseert 
various  subjects  taught  at  the  College. 

W.  W.  SETON,  M.i 

For  other  Scholastic  Advertisements,  see  paces  vi., 
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Books  set  and  suitable  for 
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(By   Dr.    HENRY    SWEET 
glish    Grammar 


logical 

storic&L     Crown  Rva,  cloth.     Part  I.     Intro* 
,  P ho nologv.  and  Accidence.    10s,  tid.    Part  II.— 
3s.  Gd.  " 

[istorical  English  Grammar, 

jap.  0¥O,  cloth,  4s,  Gd. 

of  Historical  English  Gram- 

cloth  t  *2e. 


peare.     Edited  by  W.  G,  Clabi 

Alois  Wiiight.     Extra  fcap  8vo,  stiff  covers. 
the  Fifth,  2b,      The  Tempest,  Is.  6d, 

Lady  of  the  Lake.    Edited  by 

m     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  Gd, 

The  Gallic  War.    VI.- VIII. 

by  C.  E.  Mo  her  ley.      Extra   fcap,  8vo,  doth, 

De  Amicitia.     Edited  by  St, 

Stock,     K*tra  fcap.  Bvo,  Dloth,  ?te. 

t.    Odes,  Carmen  Saeculare, 

ipodeg.  By  E.  C.  Wickham.  Crown  8vo, 
s. 

^Eneid.   Books  IV.-VI.    Edited 

Papillon  and  A.  E.  Haigh.     Crowa  8vo,  stiff 
tak 

les,   Alcestis,   By  C,  3.  J  email 

sap,  8vo,  doth,  Ss    r.d. 

ion.    Anabasis.    The  first  four 

feap.  ftro,  cloth,  la,  6d.  each.  Kach  volume 
i  Introduction,  Text,  Notes,  and  a  full  Vocabulary 
.DabasiR,  Book  L— By  J.  Marshall,  Book  II. 
Jekram*  Books  111.  and  IV.— By  J. 
>!*&.  fa lar if   tn    Ike    Anabasis,    by   J. 

3*   De  Germania.   Vita  Agri- 

Edited  by  H.  Fubneaux.   8vo,  cloth,  6ft.  6d.  each. 

bo  the  Study  of  the  Book  of 

on  Prayer.  By  VY.  K.  W.  Stephens.  Crown 
bb,  2s.  6d,  net ;  also  in  leather  bindings.  Printed 
rd  India  paper  and  bound  with  the  Prayer  Book, 

s.  6d. 

1   of  the  Four  Gospels.    By 

iTOKOB,  D.D.  Crown  H\ot  cloth.  With  Map  is. 
Or,  separately  :  Part  I.,  The  Oospel  Narrative, 
rt  II. ,  The  Gospel  TeEiching,  2s. 

1   of  the  Acts*     By  the  same 

. 

LETS      CATALOGUE 


Historical  Geography  of  the  British 

Colonies.     By  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.  B*     Crown  Hvo,  cloth. 

Introduction.      New  Edition   by  H.  E.   Eoeotov. 

With  eight  maps,    3s.  Gd.     f  n  cheaper  binding, 

2s.  6d. 
Vol.  L— The  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Colonies, 

With  eleven  maps. 
Vol,  IL—  The  West  Indian  Colonies.     With  twelve 

maps.     Ts.  Gd. 
Vol.  111.   -West  Africa,     Revised  to  the  end  oJ 

by  HT  E.  Egerton,     With  five  Maps,    Ts,  6d, 

Vol.  IV. — South  and  East  Africa,  Historical  and 
Geographical,  With  eleven  maps.  9s.  6d, 
Also  Part  I.,  Historical.  6s.  6A  Part  II.. 
Geographical.     Ha.  64 

Vol,  V,— Canada,  Part  I.    6s, 

A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Appli- 

o  at  ion  a  to  Physios,  By  ft.  M.  Minchik,  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  I.— Equilibrium  of  Cnplanar  Forces,  10s,  Gd, 
Vol.  II,— Non-Coplanar  Forces.     16s. 

Elementary  Plane   Trigonometry. 

By  R,  C.  J,  Nixon,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd, 

Practical  Work  in  General  Physics. 

By  W,  G.  W'oolloombb.  Crown  8voT  cloth,  9s.  each  part. 
Part  I.— General  Physics.  Part  II.— Heat.  Part 
III.  — Light  and  Sound.  Part  IV—  Magnetism  and 
Electricity, 

Euclid  Revised,  containing  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Elements  of  Pi  una  Geometry*  as  given  by 
Euclid  in  bis  first  edited  by  It.  0.  J,  Nixon, 

Crown    8vo>    cloth,     lis.      Separately;     Rook    I.,     l  -- ; 
Books  Lf  IL,    Is,  i-a,  ;    Books   LIV.,  Hs.  ■    Book 
VI, ,  3s.  6d. 

Geometrical  E  xercises from  Nixon's 

Euclid  Revised,  With  Solutions.  By  A.  La&mok. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ;is*  Od. 

The  "Junior"  Euclid.    By  S  W.  Finn. 

Crown  Rvo,  cloth.  Books  L  and  II. t  Is.  6d,  Books  III. 
and  IV.,  '23, 

Experimental  &  Theoretical  Course 

of  Geometry.  By  A.  T.  W  ashen.  With  or  without 
Answers.     Crown  Hvo,  cloth.  So, 

Geometry  for   Beginners :    an   easy 

Introduction    to    Geometry    for   young    learners.      By 
ftl.    Mixchis.       Extra    leap,    8vo,    paper    boards, 
la.  6d. 

Notes  on  Analytical  Geometry. 

A,  Clbmsmt  Jones,    Crowa  8vo,  cloth,  us.  net, 


By 


post?    press:     on    application. 


don:    HENRY    FROWDE,  Oxford   University   Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Comer* 
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UNIVERSITY   OF    EDINBURGH 

Chancellor:  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ac 
Rector:  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  RANNATTNE  NNLAT,  K.O.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  Ac 
Principal  and  Vic«-Chaneellor:  Sir  WILLIAM  TURNER,  K.O.R,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  D.8c,  M.B.,  Ac 
Secretary  of  Senatue:  Professor  Sir  LUDOVIG  J.  GRANT,  Bart,  B.A.,  LL.1X 


The  Wintar  Saaeion  begins  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  elates  about  the  end  of  March ;  the 
heginningof  May  to  the  end  of  July. 


,  8denee,  or  Law,  with  nt 
grace  of  D.Utk,  D.PmX,a 


The  University  embraose  Biz  Faculties,  vis. :  JLrta,  Mdaaoe,  Diwlnitw,  Uw, .  _ 

which  foil  infraction  it  given  and  Degrees  are  conferred.  There  are  many  different  avenues  to  the  Arts  Dafraaa,  the  graduation  sobjss 
English,  History,  Modern  Languages,  Science,  &c,  besides  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy,  Mathessatlea,  Ac  The  widening  of  the  Arti 
permits  to  s  greater  extent  than  formerly  the  combination  of  Arta,  8cience,  Medical,  Legal,  or  spcdal  stiidlee;  sad  it  b^  «bow>  by 

Edinburgh  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  study  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  8cieaee,_ or  Law 

this  end  other  Special  Examinations.    In  addition  to  the  Ordinary  snd  Honours  Degrees  in  Arts,  the  Higher  T *  *"  *  "* 

conferred.    M.  tonoolmaster'a  Diploma,  of  two  Grades  is  conferred,  vis. :  s   Beuonilarj  Mchot 

Honours,  and  for  Graduates  in  Pure  Science,  and  a  General  Diploma  for  those  who  have  taken  the  Ordinary  Degree  of  MJL  or  the  Da 
The  Secondary  School  Diploma  is  recognised  by  the  English  Board  of  Education  as  qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Secondary  Sehoall 

_ .  ~.  .  —  .  lied  by  tbe  ^Qg]^  feo^rd  ^  Education  snd  tue  Scotch  Education  Department  as  qualifying  for  employmsat  a 

Iltsry  subjects  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Scheme  of  allotment  of  Amy  OommtesiOM  to  Graduates  ef  at 
»  (B.8c  snd  D.8c.)mav  be  taken  in  Pur*  Solano*,  ■nflnearln*,  and  In  PnbUo  Hamlth,  and  the  Dap* 
Agrunurap*.  mere  are  fully-equipped  Science  Laboratories,  and  other  necessary  appliances  In  all  these  Departments.  Tat  ss 
DlTlnltw  afforda  a  thorough  training  In  Theological  subjects,  and  in  Hebrew,  Arable,  and  Byriac  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dtvndti(l 
ferred.  The  Law  Faculty,  besides  furnishing  the  professional  equipment  necessary  for  those  intending  to  practise  in  Scotland,  cam* 
Jurisprudence  and  Public  international  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  History.  Roman  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  and  Is  thus  adapts!  I 
preparing  for  the  Civil  8ervtce  Examinations,  and  for  legal,  political,  and  administrative  appointments  generally.  Hie  Degrees  of  Beds 
(LL.B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.)  are  conferred.  The  Faculty  of  M*dloln*  has  a  full  curriculum  In  Medicine  and  Surgery,  sad  ae| 
Tier  necessary  appliances  for  Practical  Teaching.    Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  lata 


very  extensive  Laboratories  and  all  other  1 


Degrees  In  Medicine  and  8urgery  are  conferred  by  the  University,  vis. :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.H.I  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.R),  Does* 
(MJD.X  »nd  Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.),  and  these  Degrees  qualify  for  practice  throughout  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  for  admissft 
Military,  and  other  Public  Medical  Services  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  is  conferred  on  Grata 
doe  of  the  University.    A  University  Certificate  In  Troptoal  Dl**a**B  is  also  conferred  on  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  whs  h 


Courses  In  the  Univemity  on  practical  Bacteriology  and  Tropical  Diseases.     In  Maalo  there  isa  full  course  of  study  for  graduatioa,  a* 
of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  an  conferred. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  41  Professors,  49  Lecturers,  snd  over  60  Assistants  and  Demonstrators.  The  annual  amount  avafaH 
ships.  Scholarships,  Bursaries,  Prises,  Ac,  is  about  £18,270.    Facilities  are  afforded  for  research  In  scientific  and  other  subjects. 

women  may  attend  the  Olssses  in  Arts,  Science.  Divinity,  and  Music,  and  they  are  admitted  to  graduation  In  Arts,  Science,  Medial 
the  training  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  being  afforded  by  well-equipped  extra-academical  Schools. 

Information  regarding  Matriculation,  the  Curricula  of  Study  for  Degrees,  Ac,  the  Examinations  for  Fellowships.  ScholaraUps, 
obtained  from  the  Draws  or  thc  Faculties,  or  from  the  Clxkx  or  Sewatus  ;  snd  full  details  are  given  m  the  University  Calendar.  pahlM 
Tain,  66, 8outh  Bridge,  Edinburgh—price  Ss.  4d.  by  post  The  Preliminary  and  Degree  Examination  papers  In  each  of  the  Faculties  are  i 
by  Mr.  Jambs  Taw,  via— Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  papers  and  Bursary  papers,  la  ;  Medical  Preliminary  papers,  od. ;  Degree  papa 
Science,  9d. ;  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music,  6d.  each. 

By  authority  of  the  Senatue,  L.  J.  GRANT,  i 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FBOEBBL      EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 
Talgarth  Road,  Wbst  KawsiiroTOH,  London,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 
Chairman  of  the  (kmmittm    Sir  W.  Mather. 
Treasurer— Mr.  C.  G.  Montettorb,  M.A. 
Secretary— Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Principal— Mis*  B.  Lawrbncb. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  8CHOOL.     Head  Mistreat- Miss  A.  Yrlland. 
Students  are  trained   for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Examination,  and 
8peciai  Clauses  are  held  in  subjects  required  for  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  or  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  8tudents  who 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and  the 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


nATCHELOR      TRAINING      CO 

l-S  FOR  TEACHERS, 

Cambsrwbll  Grove,  8.B. 

JVinotpoI— Miss  Rioo. 

Jftefrssf  o/  Method— Miss  GAarasnaa, 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical   course  of  professional    training  n 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  a 
DATCHBLOR  (WO  pupils)  and  other  snhook 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPI 
FREE  8TUDBNT8HIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University* 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Ratal 

National  Froebel  Union.     Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lond.  BJL 
Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees :  £16  to  £10  a  year  for  non-i 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RB8IDBNCB. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for 
Class  Singing. 


Teachers 


KING'S    COLLEGE,    LONDON 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 
DEPARTMENT    FOR    TRAINING    TEA01IER8    FOR 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 
The  Course,  which  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council,  in  both  practical  (including  properly  directed  work 
in  a  Secondary  bchool)and  theoretical  (preparing  for  the  London  Teachers' 
Diploma  and  the  Certificate  of  the  Teach  era'  Training  Syndicate). 
The  Course  occupies  a  year,  beginning  in  October  and  January. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand, 
W.C. ^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  begins  on  October  ftth.  100-1.  The  College 
prepares  Students  for  the  Ix>ndon  Degrees  in  Science  and  Arts,  and  for 
the  Oxford  Honour  Examinations. 

Ten  Entrance  Scholarship*,  from  £.'i0  to  £ti0  s  year,  tenable  for  three 
years,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  July,  1906. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Holloway 
College,  Englefleld  Green,  Surrey. 


TJHIYBRB1TY  COLLRGR,  BRISTOL.    Seasio 

are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  8c 
mediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  DlvinJ 
B.A.  and  B.Sc  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of  I 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Trainis 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Course) 
session.    Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Minn 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  8tadents  intea 
Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  Went  of  Bug* 
videa  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  supervii 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  for 
application.     JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  Secretarj 

SCHOLARSHIPS. —  A    Senior    and    Junior 
(£20  and  £15)  at  Uplands  School,  St.  Leoi 
(Church  Education  Corporation),  will  be  offer 
petition  in  November.     Entrance  in  January, 
culars  apply  to  the  Head  Mistress. 


For  other  8cholastic  Advertisements,  see 


•v., 


MBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY   PRESS. 


Now  Beady,  Crowu  Hvo.  pp.   x   +  2U0,     Price  3s.     Teachers'  Edition,  with  Answers,  6s.  im*. 

WINCHESTER    ARITHMETIC-     By  C.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the 

Naval  College,  Guborrm,  and  0+  M.  Bvuut  BX,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Winehostor  College, 


ZZl&u 


id  Constants  to  Four  Figure*,   for  use  in 

It  Physical  and  Nautical  Computation  and  Aduplcd  to  the 
ml*  of  Junior  MiUienuUn.nl  Siinknts.  Compiled  by 
'  haplmn  and  Nival  Instructor,  R.N. ;  labs  Scholar 
|  rullKgi*,  Cambridge ;  Abbott'i  Univ amity  Bcholitr,  Cam* 
Aotboi  of  "Modern  Navigation/"  "Ex-Meridian  Tables/' 
utL.al  Slidt'-ttuJe,"  &v.     Demy  Hvof  3s>  net. 

Is  Of  Cubic  Surfaces.     By  W.   H.   Blythk, 

werly  Scmur  Scholar  nt  Jwy^  College,  Cam  bridge.    Crown 
et. 

Geometry  (Practical  and  Theoretical). 

pr,  M.A.,    Bead   Muter  of  the   Bojal   Naval  College, 
A,   W.  Bnn>o*Ht  M.A.p  Fellow  of  Jextw  (Allege,  Cam- 
.t  Master  at  Harrow  School. 
<l)  Complete  in  One  Volume,  Third  Impre*wion*  large  crown 
il  +  j$\  a*,  twj. 
0  Volume*,  Vol,  I.  (Experimental  Oorn-e*  and  Booki  L  and 

Vol,  II.  (Books  flf.aud  l\\)r  Ua. 
ffl  PafI*  :   Part  J.,  RitperfraenUl  Geometry,  fi.     Part  lLt 
leal  Qeoaoetry.  Book  I.,  K     Part  II,,  Book  11.  (Area),  la. 
„  Book  lit  (The  Circle),  I*    Fart  ILr  Book  I\\  (WitiiiLirfty), 

J8WKRS  TO  THB  EXAMPLES,  *L,  ]wt  free, 

i  TO  TUB  RXBUC1SK!*,  by  E.  A.  Pairs:,  B.A,,  4*.   nut. 

lent*  of  Trigonometry  {Intended  for  the  use 

iifieactog  Trigonometry).  By  &  L.  Lohkv.  M.A,, 
of  Mathematics  al  the  Royal  HoHoway  Collepe  (University 
»X  Extra  fcap,  8*0,  5s.  (Id.  (A  Protpe(rt*j  « ill  be  sent  on 
«-) 

f,_ *tT1«  i  (t-book  of  ■  Plain;  Trigonometry    i*  M 

own  thai  nothing  more  need  be  siid  about  the  expuaitlon 
ban  that  it  poseeaaeic  the  merit*  of  the  Inrjjrer  work. " 


How  Bendy.    A  Reissue,  with  ah  additional  Chapter  on 
M  tossy-  Writing." 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar.    By  A,  3.  Wkstt 

MA.,  Trinity  Collie,  Cunbri  I  <i  Enlarged  Edition.    70th 

to  #5th  Thousand.     Extra  leap.  Hvo,  '!*,  OU 

Roman  Education,,  By  A.  S.  Wilkiss.  Utt.IX,  LL.D., 
ProfemoT  of  CHasrfnsI  tAtemtotn  Is  G&a  Vtefcoxti  rjstftmtty  of  Man  - 
chestet ■.    Cro  *  n  9  pq  ,  t2<.  net 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Education,  1600-1700.    By  John 

W11  r  1  am  Aoahaok,  Professor  of  Edur&tion  In  KtngK  Collie,  London  ; 
Bxnmlner  in  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  London,  Crown  Svo, 
4fi.  id.  net. 

The  Religion  of  Israel.    A  Historical  Sketch.    By  H.  L, 

Oiti.kv,   Canon   <jT  Christ    Church  nnd    Hon.    FHtow  of  Pembroke 

College,  Oxford*    Grown  hvo,  4ft. 
&*rorJ/r&si  tht  fViJtsWy  Vol*.— *"Fbt*  book  ia  intended  to  fitippleinent 
the  'Short  Him  lory  of  the  Hobrawi '  (published  In  1WI),  in  which  the 
writer  wan  unsbk  to  deal  particularly  with  the  development  of  rdigi"'1  ilk 
Israel." 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES.-New  Volumes, 
Aristophanes.— The  Acharnians.      Edited   by  0.   E* 

ftRAVKs.  M,A„  Kelluw 1  Tutor  of  Us,  John's  College,  Cambridge.  3a, 

Thucyilides.     BOOK  VI.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  A.  W.  Hikatt,  M,A<,  Fellow  sod  Tulor  of  St.  Catharine'* 
QoJf<aj»,  Cambridge,     En  Ira  reap.  Svo,  &t. 

Galdos. — Trafalgar*      Edited,   with    Kotea   and   Intro- 

dnctlon,  by  R  A+  KituteATHtCK,  M.A.  4k.  (Subject  far  Cauibridnv 
Loea.1   B\  ami  nations,  I^K--.) 


KS   SUITABLE    FOR   THE   OXFORD   LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS,   1906. 


The   Pitt   Press  Shakespeare, 

IY     THE    FIFTH.       Edited,    with     Introduction.    Votes, 
Appendix,  ind  Indeiee,      By  A.  W,  VtniTV,  M.A.    Kxtrm 

Third  Edition.    U,  6d, 
■*'  Tkt  echoed  edition  cf  the  pl&y*" 
By  the  game  Editor.     New  Edition.     In.  tkl. 
By  the  aaine  Bdttor.    Fifth  Edition.     La.  0d+ 
AViin^— **Prcjbflbly  the  moat  coropkua  afihool  edition  tfcat 
bveued. " 


The  Pitt  Press  Series  and  ths  Cambridge  Series 
for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 


\m  I  nr, 


Work. 


Ed  tor 


r: 


mbridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Editor. 


Joshua 
Judges  . . 
ok  of  Samuel 
iccording  to  St,  Luke 
the  Apostles    . . 


Hev+  a  F.  Haelear     . , 

Ul . . 
Rev.  A.  P.  Kir k^at rick 
Very  Rev    K   W    \-\><>n, 
R+iv.  J.  U.  LurnlY 


Prite. 
ii.  d. 
2    find 
2     Onrt 

2  Unef 
a    u  tiff 

3  Hurt 


Macaulay  L.iy*  °r  Anient  Rom  *•  J,  H.  Flatht-r 

More    .  Utopia  J.  R,  Lniuby 

Scott  Lay  of  the  Last  Mlnitrrl   . .     J.  XL  Fluther 

Riehl   . .  CtilturKoschh-htlh  be  novel len 

II,  Jr  WoUtmiholme 
Caesar  .       Ue  Rello  Onlllco.     Hook  I.    A+ G.  Peskett 

„     Books  I.-III. 

,    i^it.tu. 

(With  complete  Vocabulary.)  K.  8,  81niQkbaffl 


Price. 
h.  d. 
I  | 
I 


mailer  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 

Book.  Editor. 


Jofhua  . . 

Judges 

tok  of  Samuel 

iccordmg  to  St  Luke 

the  Ap  oat  lea    , . 


J.  &  Black 

Rev.  a/r  Klrkpairiek 
Wi  y  Rat.  P.  W.  Farrar 
Kev,  J.  K.  L^imby 


Prl^e, 

a.  d, 

i  a 

i  a 

i  o 

i  o 

I  Q 


Horace 
Vergil 


Demosthenes 

Euripides 

Xenophon 


Odea.    Book  I 
AeaeU.    Itook  I 


J.  Gow 

A.  Sllicwlck. 


(With  i  <nh|dete  Vocabulary,) 
Olyntlilao  T.  R.  Glover,. 

W.  8.  Had  ley 

Atmbmibi.    Book*  Land  UK     A,  Pr<  * 
Book  II. 

BookBL,  II.,  Ill,    0.  M.  KdwaMii 
(With  eomplfltO  Vocabulary.) 


.     1 

1 

».    r 

I 


ect\ 


LE    PITT    PRESS     SHAKESPEARE    FOE     SCHOOLS. 

With   Introduction,   Notes  and  Glossary  by   A.   W.   VERITY,    MA 


ts  for  Oxford   and  Cambridge 
Certificate  Exams.,  1906. 
mmer-Nighl's    Dream.        Eighth    Edition. 

-"  K»if  ictioolboya  of  fourteen  sod  upwards  this  Hilton  la 
en.ar^]  ^r  huh  conKratuUte  Mr.  Wrlty  and  tbe  LT 
lit*  pnbUcAtnm  or  what  v.il)  jtrohfibly  become  the  stamianl 
..f  tin-  play.  ' 

lard  II.     Fifth  Edition.     Is.  (id. 

d.— "Every    page  shown  careful    scholarship  uud  a    ripe 
oe&t.     It  win) lil   be  illfflcult  V>  pmise  this  work  (m 


Subjects    for    Cambridge    Local    Exams., 
1905, 

Twelfth  Night.     Seventh  Edition.     1h.  6d. 

Journal  of  fllfpiilfjas      "Till  best  school  edition  or  the  play  that  lie- 
t*ouie  nnfler  our  not  id. 

1906. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth.     Third  Edition.     U.  6d. 
The  Tempest.      Kiftri  J-.dition.      Is.  6d. 


London  : 


Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane.     C.  F.  CLAY,  Manager. 


VU1. 
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SXiXi  KULXeX*, 

A  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHER* 
A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  proridlng  a  year's 
tat  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Court*  include*  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Tucker's  Dtptoo*. 
the  Cambridee  Teacher's  CerUflcete,  and  the  Teacher's  Diplossa  of  the 
TJairsrsitY  of  London. 
For  Inetraction  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  tha 
"*-  -waiter  Reader  la   —      " 


attend  tha   Lectures  of  Um   University 

Practical  work  tn  Teacatnx  in  Schools  and  demonst  rattan  lessons,  Ac,  si 
nnderthe  superrtsion  of  the  Principal  and  Staff  of  tha  HalL  Fartteolara 
aa  to  qualifications  for  adaii«aioB,  Scholarships,  Ac,  anw  ba  obtained  by 
aaaUcatkAto  the  Principal,  Miss  Cathsuik  I.  Dodd,  M.A.,  ChefweU 


umnmR8iTT  oousBqb  sohooi*  ix»doh, 

GOWIB  8TRXBT,  W.O. 

fend  Master:  H.  J.  Srassm,  M.  A.,  LL.D„8t.  John's  GoIs*ea,CajasfHfr, 
Mkho*  Inm  Term  begins  on  To—day,  September  10th, 
The  School  is  organised  a*  a  First  Grade  Modern  and  Classical  School, 

with  Hi«a*r  Comatercal  aad  grimes  DeaartsaenU. 
For  Praepectas  apply  to  W.  W.  Ssrox,  M.A., 


THE  LONDON   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 


snharaaiMsa  between  rfwjcfaaaa. 
saenta  ana  always  he  amazed  to  n 


tat*  after*  a 
IttoU 


UNIVERSITY  EXAMIHAT 
POSTAL  IHSTITUT10M 

Jfomo^cr— Me.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  H.A., 
17,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LOND0 


Toiobs.  —Twenty 
Honours  (Medallists, 


it  Tutors,  Graduate*  in  n 
Gnat  Honours,  Ac.). 


Postal  Classes.— The  Institution  hae 
Courses  for  many  KTaminations, «.$.,  the 


CAMBRIDGE   HIGHER   LOO) 


OXFORD   HIGHER   LOCAL 

Preparation  also  for  University  FTamfnatiirm  f 
Twachers'  Diplomas,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Lai 
Medical  Examination*.  Abo  for  Scholatatip. 
Lending  Library. 

One  hundred  and  thirtj-auhs  U.BLP.I.  Candhntt 
tha  Cambridge  Hasher  Local  (June,  1906)  Rxaan 
taking  either  a  First  or  a  Second  Cfaat 

Tfjantj^one  C-E.PX  Candidates  passed  the  Oxfa 
Local  (Juhr,  19061  Exanimate*.  1*  inking  either  ■ 
a  Second  Oaav 


JOINT  AORHCY  FOR  WOntER  TRACHER& 

iCnder  the  waym  of  a  Coeanataea  asnoartsd  by  tha  1 

trt»«g«v  nmtaamnsii^  * — —   *- 

aissni-Mnttr*sse»,  PrtvaseJ 

i  Cfccny  $chcu£*  Aatoesttioavl 
^  £*«*»  stones*.  Las***,  W.C 
>  AL1CX  M.  FOnCTAlX. 
Tki*  Inane?  has  bsaa  sstafr^whsi  Jbr  tha  inrfoss  of  < 


•any  tfe%fe*a»**^T^^Tw*ee^fcrSe*v>ae> 
Vjjcsa^   r**ch*r»  *r  Mast.   Jm.  and  asjhst  spec 
Teacher*  of  vmw  nsjawn''-ne;  hV.s  iii|nion  and 
oa  the  £**?»:#*.  a»£  er*ry  endeavuetr  *  ansa*  to 
*****  &r  a*y  xncaacy. 

&>***£  JtefiMdA'?*  and  T^assdfcs  a.**  arranfoL 

OaVo  hvaj*    4. A*  *.«.  r,*  XX'  ;vnv 

htat?*  vr    rtst*  ■♦•>  -  *.,MC  *>».    tv  :  ^ 


at.  and  1  jlw.  a?  J  j.a. 


COUNTY    B0R010H    OF    SUNDERLAND. 

Edacatkat  Ce«mautt*« 
BKDC  OOLXetQIATV   SOHOOC 

•aMp>;  >Jk»»  *.i    \  •  >  ^.v*'-*  &    -  N  *m         *'  r.-\^  :.  :-*».'>  S^-^^O  S   ?  ■■<  * 
A.tc.  T*v     in>:>'  *\".   V.^TKV>^«5>  a-p    V..^  ..-  >  i.*»  ^    w  :>4 


Sn,ja:«  i«v^ 


;.*'«.^'t    >ifc\    -iHt  %    v"v 


■«uv    -v^  -<*\        >*>•.■*■  vt      .V     TW"  ,       I      fc>     *,V*«'      U» 


'.      n      SS\SE5Wk    S-  .  vwv..   v^-v 


W^*!ca:v>'x    .r 


c^r  jUKr  Sk'fc  HaQ-K  4*W«t*iN^ik   SO*  *****   V   *»     *oo  x-X 


For  Prospattns  Names  of  Tutors,  Books  milieu 
Free  GvJdW  to  the  CanUvidae  HigW  Ljoeal,  Not 
Register  of  Teachers,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Manager. 

The  Oxford 
Geographical   Institi 


Maps,  Atlases.  Books  and  Greogra 
Apparatus  for  Schools. 


THE  AUTOOfUhPH 


.  s^v  a»i  asivfvi  o*nis> 
<*at.  a  «9«csa:  Ja*=«  ^f  whxh  s«  The 
4&.«Taic  cimriy  "he  «vnArxneua  ^fthe 
;c?m-wiM  ycioTastrc  zl  t^L»  kad.  The  sa 
Lit  ar-  *:  uraa^rl  -^o:  %biz-o;oMl  mrnSl 
Ac.  oaa  *»  i^kwc  ja:  «i;«TL  a 
i*i  Sctwivauen.  ?r--  :c  a;$ucaluc 

MAFA  OsT  1MB  VwMLB  atJ  AM 


VitrM  n*5»  i.-^i  ;ei  M  :•  w*  tbt-  Efi 
*■»..•».  a*  ^*.Jo^r"i    i  nmt  ;*^*»  .f  ^r 

■  t.    "«t7T*   ^  "if  ijatsv"    n  »  :~  »  p 

A  Ka?  c^  Bn%azr  sad  ihe 

:i:*  S^a»  cc*cssjre<i.  eVi 
A  May  c^  ti*  Wcrli  —  < 
fetal:  M*y*  „•*  ^*  'wTcHd  for  M 

A   Map   o:   i^e  l;Ui\:  Ocwea 

Nors  r<:$    \.\  xm: : <s^ 

THE  OXFORD  GEOGRAPHICAL   MSI 

*  .     itj-^r.xt  oj-mpa^t.  lt©., 

A9)SX    H1QM    a 


in  Outline  01 
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IX. 


■  blished. 


MR.   MURRAY'S    LIST. 


THE    RUDIMENTS    OF 


Foap.   8vo.   2b.   6d. 


PRACTICAL    MATHEMATICS. 

look 


By  A.  CONSTERDINE,  M.A.,  and  A.  BARNES,  M.A. 


ok  i&  intended  for  the  use  of  students  over  twelve  yeara  of  age,  and  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  mu-ke 
ase  of  their  knowledge  in  after  life.  The  methods  adopted  throughout  is  that  the  materials  used  for  calculation 
gpl  tot  tin'  most  part  from  reasonably  accurate  measurements  made  by  each  student  for  himself,  and  that  these 
aenU  shall,  as  far  aa  possible,  be  meaflu rem e tits  of  actual  objects  selected  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  the  several 
of  elementary  mathematics  (measurement,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra)  are  not  merely  con-elated,  but 
fosed.  A  companion  volume  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC— for  younger  students,  has  recently  been 
ectuses  of  both  books  may  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  application. 


?rospe 


ory  of  England         3s.   English  Grammar      2s.  6d. 


Outline   History  for  Middle   Forms.     From 

-1  times  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.     By 

V     TUCKER,     History    Mistress   at   St.    Felix 

>],   Southwold.     With  many  coloured   and   other 

,  plans,  tables.  Ac. 

nlatuhit;  ill   that   In  n«?e*uir>  for  the  Junior  Itxam in  at ion », 
iim*  At  aroueltig  the  interest  of  Lite  studt-nt  and  stimuli  tin  ^ 
1. Hi  nl ucly.    The  book  iavsrj fully equipped 
p)xu(tb  table*,  Ac. 


ner  of  Logic 


L  E.  Constance  Jones,  Principal  of  Girton  Col- 
Cftinbridge.  With  examination  papers,  diagrams, 
i,  Ac. 

■r  lat**t  addition  Lo  Mr.  Hurray  a  Serial  of  Primers.  It  l»an 
1  •  apply,  at  *  prire  within  the  reach  of  h  very  bod  j,  ■  trust- 
k  on  the  element*  uf  LOGIC— a  suVrj^r  which  !■  being  more 
lied  every  day*  Those  who  wiah  to  iihh  the  b™ik  for  eiain- 
poeos  *bouid  HihI  grunt  assistance  from  the  paper*  Included, 
me*  in  the  Series  are— PHILOSOPHY  by  A.  ft  lUi-i-oroirr, 
>GT  hy  B.  II.  Stahun.i,  and  THE  U3K  OF  WOHUs  by  Mitt 


ihanics 


5s. 


Intermediate  Course.     By  A.  \V.  Pqrteb,  B.Sc., 
ttant   Professor  of   Physics  in   University  College, 

SWith  numerous  diagrams.     Crown  Hvo. 


With  Historical  Introduction,  Exercises,  and 
Examination  Questions.  Br  T.  I).  Hall,  M.A. 
Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,     Crown  8vo. 

The  new  edition  ha*  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  data, 
The  L-ltaptertf  on  tin'  i'tan*ilicaUiiii  of  languages,  Kound  shifting,  and 
historical  development  of  English   have   been  entirely   re- written,  and 
embody  the  moat  recoiit  philological  dtaoorexfaa*     The  whole  text  hew 
been  r*-ael  In  a  dear  and  Birthing  type. 

Volumetric  Analysis     2s. 

By  J.  B.   I  B.Se.Lond,,  aud  4.  H.  Bell,  B.Sc. 

Revised  and  Enlarged   Edition,     Crown  8vo. 

Coticfaa  direction!  and  calculation*  are  special  feature  of  thi* 
In  the  new  edition  addition*]  matter  ho*  bVn  added  on  the  Standard 
iaation  of  Adda  by  mean*  <i  Sodium;  Chalk;  I  Poitaaiiim 

Bichromate  ;  Iodine  ;  Thioaulphate  ;  and  Silver  Nitrate. 

Handy  Classical  Maps 

Mare  Aegaeum,  Athens,  Thk  Amorous,  &o.,  RoMt 
at  various  period*,  Egypt  and  the  BoBPHOHus.     Cloth 
*2s.B  paper  Is,  net. 
A  Now  Map  iu  Mr.  Murray's  Series  of  Handy  Classical 
Maps,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Gbusdy. 

The  Athenaeum  sty*:  "TltiMM  maps  of  Mr,    Murreys  arc  far  b*U*j 
than  anything  winch  ha*  yet  been  attempted  in  the  dlractioa  of  bamehhag 
tin-  phyaloa]  (natural  of  ancient  geography,  and  they  deserve  all  att> 
from  Mtudtnt*  and  schoolmaster*.1' 


ory  of  England.  Pt.  I,  8s.   QnTranslating  Homer  3s.6d. 


t  l.:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Close 
he  Middle  Ages.  By  C.  K.  L,  Flmtgkmb,  M.A. 
1  coloured  maps,  plans,  &c.  New  ano  Cheapeh 
nos. 

ibt  whether  a  belter  historical  work  than  Mr.  Fletcher  a  ha* 
r  this  country  any  time  within  (lie  "pa*d  lirty  y»sr*  Oefftainly 
tad  a  similar  work  with  anything  like  the  same  pteaanre  and 
c  author  mrhril>  our  thanka  oa  well  a  a  our  eongratuhitiona,  tor 
MHwded  hi  aocoroplkhlna  what  no  previous  writer  U>  our 
[bought  >i  aitffuipttng.  He  hass  contrived  t<»  j/ive 
ely  tli»t  pith  uno  nuvrrow  of  biatoryr  but  It*  very  Npirit,  Ita  aonl 
I    —Dally  Telegraph. 


V    New    BohOol    Kdition    of    Jfatthew    Arnolds    J 

d,  with  Intr'xluction  aad  Notes,  by  W,  H.  D* 
Rousk.M.A,,  LittJX,  HeadmaBtor  ot  Farm  Grammar 
School  j  t 'am bridge,     Crown  Hvo+ 

it  was*  hap[»y  thought  to  add  to  the  reaourcea  of  a  ^Ixth  Jonii 
timcher  l«y  inditing,  wrlth  Lti traduction  and  DOtna.  Matthew  Arnold  m  Baaay 
1  volume*  boy  wdl  indatt  torth  thr  Aivl 

prittdj?lo»  of  tranalat Jon  from  daaafct]  langui^ea  hi  a  manuer  wMeh  he  ia 
110I  likely  Uj  forget,  i«  tl»e  phraaea  of  eritfea  fii>m  lemMtnuai  to  Uatthew 
Arnold.      Dr,    Rnuae'A   mtm«|nptory   eauay   is  a  valuable  piece  of 
rharacLt.Ti.ieil  by  breadLh  find  pttr  ijv  " — School  World. 


ubliahed.  Crown   8vo,   2s,  6d.   net. 

THE    BOY    AND    HIS    SCHOOL. 

VHAT    IT    CAN    AND    WHAT    IT    CANNOT    DO    FOR    HIM. 
By  ROBERT  L.   LEIGHTON.  Headmaster  of  (he  Bristol  Grammar  Softool. 

IN     MURRAY,     Albemarle     Street,     LONDON,     W. 


'905-] 
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>m  GINN  &  COMPANY'S  LIST. 


THE    MOTHER    TONGUE. 

By  G.  L.  KITTREDQE;  S.  L,  ARNOLD;  and  (Vol.  IIL)  J.  H.  GARDINER. 

Lessons  in    Speaking,  Reading,  and    Writing  English,    xiv.  +  294  pages.     Ill  us 
ited.    Price  Is.  6d.    Specially  revised  for  u^e  in  Enyi  <>l$  b?/  J,  W,  ADAMSON,  B.A., 

vfessor  of  Education  at  King's  College,  London, 

ok  §ets  forth  in  plain  tertiiK  the  object  and  method  of  the  study  of   English,    discusses   words, 
,  and  paragraphs  ■    explakin  and  illustrates  the  principles  of  unity,  variety,  emphasis,  and  transition  ; 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materud,  and  gives  abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of  letters, 
legrams  and  *dverttisemente. 

[  II.— Elementary  English  Grammar,  with  Lessons  in  Composition,     xxii.  +  417  pages. 
Price  3a, 

e  fomiH  of  discourse  are  here  dealt  with — narration,  description,  explanation,  and  argument.  A  special 
d  ia  devoted  to  lit^niry  criticism. 

I  IIL— Elements  of  English  Composition*    xx.  +  431  pages,     Price  4b.  6d. 

e  third  volume  deals  in  a  more  advanced  way  with  the  p^a^raph,  sentence,  and  choice  of  words.  An 
dix  treats  of  common  errors.     Abundant  exercises. 

bote  lw*eheni  who  art>  fortunate  aftOtigll  to  br  allownd  the  ua*  oJ  Part*  I.  and  It.  of  *  Thft  Mother  Tongue,'  will  twrely  need  any 
per*ti**iot]  to  finrchaw  llook  111  (in  Hie  mm  M!riw)»  Wo  know  uf  un  better  rinmnal  of  compneitlon,  and  tlml,  comldlftai  thi- 
'  Gf  our  trana*  Atlantic  con  torn  pomrieK,  Js  way  tug  *  jrood  deal,"— The  School  World, 


: 


atogva  Post   Ftrr  <m  applicttfiwi.         Book*  tent  on  approval  to   Teacher*. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  St  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 


tie   Geometry: 

ical  and  Theoretical , 

r    J,    S,    MACK  AY, 

v  a  ,  ix  i>.  fk.sk. 

L-V 3Sl  6d. 

ftpdlflgto  Buclfd'e  Ktatfftfa,  L-VL) 
Also  in  parts, 

I-.  II.,  III. 2s.  fid. 

■ponding  to  Em  lid's  XUmtntt^ 

I.JV.) 
IV.   and  V.        ...      ...     2s. 

*ponding  to  Euclid"*  tfrmtnb, 

V.  and  VI,) 
*rat«Ly  : 
la,  ;  Book  II.,  W.J  Book  IIL,  t* 


Elementary  Pure 
Geometry 

With  Mensuration. 

By   E.    BUDDEN, 

M.A.Oum.,      U^.lxjuih,      Marc)e*lieLi| 

Giiiiiiiiuu    Behool,    formerly    Hrhv  Lor    of  , 

Winchester  College  an<1  of  New  OoL1*k*\ 

Oxford. 

Complete,  3s.;    Parts  I,  and  II, 

together,   2a.  ;    Part    L,   with    or 

without  Answers,    lUd. 


Four- Figure 
Mathematical  Tables. 

By  (.ARC ILL   G.    KNOTT, 

IV*...    F.K.S.B.,    Lecturer    qb    Applied 

MatliH-uijitiew  In  the  Univerwity  of 

MUntaiia. 

h24  Pagori.     Paper  Covers,  4d. 

Cloth,  Gd\ 
In. 'Lit<1itJK  U*nt\i\  Number*  with  their 
U^rjt  hm-  ;  LoK&rfl]iiiin  uf  Number* ; 
Antilc^anthuiB;  logarithm*  of  Mm  ft*, 
Ooalnea,  and  TanginiU ;  Natural  Hnixn, 
Curtiiifli*T  ami  Tang*nt/i  ;  Area  ami  Cliordi  ; 
Clmdar  Function*  to  IUIjhis;  Powers 
of  Numhrru ;  Exponential*)  awl  Hy j*  r 
holm  Functions. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS'S  LIST. 


47,   Paternoster  Bow,  LONDON,   E.C. ;    and   339,   Hi^h    Street,    EDINBURGH. 


mbers's 

riness   Hand 
Copy  Books. 

>  Qimn  indicate*,  the  unit  of  Huh 

r'OpY  bonk*  id  mi  L.i 

c  pupil  that  when  h*  leaves  •cliuo! 

Write  the  clear,   IntJble   hand  «o 

I  ill  butineea  circles. 
ttOBa    h»ve   been    *ery   carefully 
iim  n.. 

ad  will  command   ftaetf  to  the 
1  teai-Pi.  i 

mplete  in  12  cumbers, 
2d.  each. 


The  Academy 

Shakespeare. 

Stiff  Paper  Cover,  1§.  Cloth,  is.  5d. 

King  Henry  V.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  1).  Ma- -Gilhmiay, 

As  You  Like  It.  With  Intro- 
doetkta and  Mote* tori*  R.  Boyd,  if.  A. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
[ntzoduotloB  and  Notes  bf  T,  B. 
M  u-.'.KRiMiiu,  II. A. Lurid. 

Julius  Cssar.     With  lutmduc- 

lion  am]    Notes    by    David   PAinrrK. 
M ,  A, ,  LL.  li  >od  TfiOH as  K  t  uk •  -  f.  M.  A. 


Chambers's   Ety- 
mological   Dictionary. 

Pronouncing.      Explanatory* 

Htymolofrical. 
608  Paget.  la.  net. 


Chambers's 
Latin  Dictionary. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  &  ENGLISH  LATIN. 

6]  6  Pages.  2f.  net. 


>5-l 
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'£tllel  Grammar  Series. 

lit^a     by   Professor   E.  A,   SONNENSCHEIN,  D.Litt  Oxon. 

Opinions     from 
Tlie    Head   Master  of    King   Edward's   School,   Birmingham; 
The    Head   Mistress   of    the   Wimbledon    High    School   for   Girls  :— 

11  A^coideuee  of  the  'Parallel  Grammar  Series1  is  in  use  throughout  the  King  Edward's  School, 
nd  aVbe  Greek  Accidence  on  the  Classical  Side.  I  urn  distinctly  of  opinion  that  one  and  the  gat 
lti  tio  prescribed  in  every  school  learning  the  language,  and  that  the  *  Parallel  Grammar'  Accidetieest 
c»  prescribe.  Grammatical  curiosities  are  relegated  to  their  proper  place,  and  the  normal  inflexions  of  t 
"e^eiitied  in  a  clear  and  orderly  manner  without  sacrificing  practical  convenience  to  the  supposed  require- 
,i  ti<_-  philology.  When  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Accidence  of  this  series  are  used  side  by  side,  the  further 
>eci  ov  the  '  Parallel1  system  is  realised/' — R«  Cary  (iilhon,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Schools  of  Emg 
^Birixiinghaiii ;  late  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  {Feb, 26, 1904.) 

>*lle>l  Oram i mirs — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German—  have  been  lifted  in  this  School,  each  from 

|.>\ir>lieAtvon,     Thene  Grammars  are  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  front  rank  as  regards  scholarship,  and  they 

meritB  of  clearness  and  compactness— The  Parallel  method  is  important  as  leading  to  a  real  grasp  of 

©economising  the  learner's  tunc.    The  result  of  using  Hie  Parallel  Grammars  exelusivelj  has  in  the  case 

I    been  altogether  satisfactory,  and,  where  pupils  of  Linguistic  talent  were  concerned,  admirably  success- 

11  ABT1KOS,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Wimbledon  High  School  for  Girls.'1     (Feb.  23,  1904.) 

"THE    PARALLEL    GRAMMAR    SERIES 

a    Grammars  of  English,  French,  German,  Welsh,  Latin,  and  Greek,  each  consisting  of  Two 
i€?ifirnct\   1L   Syntax     varying  in  ptfiee  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d,  e-aeh  [tart, 

ies   also  includes  Readers  and  Writers  tor  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  together  with 
iti    English,  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 

»pies  of  any  volume  will  be  sen  I  post  free  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  half  its  published  price,     Keys  to  the  LAtin  and 
Cerman  Readers  and  Writers  may  be  had  by  Teachers  direct  from  the  Publishers, 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Nbw  York:  THE  MACMILLAN  CO. 


Oxon. 


By    Professor    SONNENSCHEIN.    D.Litt. 

ORA     MARITIMA. 

{FIFTEENTH    THOUSAND.) 

tory  for  Beginners,  with  Grammar  and  Exermsew,  covering  the   First  Three  Declensions  ami  the  Pint 

Conjugation  (AcMy«  Voice). 
Crown  Bvo,  2s.     Subject  to  Discount. 

PRO    PATRIA. 

•    I  >KA  MARITIMA,1'  with  Grammar  and  ExefOSMf  carrying  tht*  |ui|»il  to  the  end  of  the  Hegular  Accidence. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.     Subject  to  Discount. 

RECENT    OPINIONS    ON    THE    ABOVE    BOOKS. 

M  my  own  small  boys  tn  Litiii  with  'ORA  MA1UT1MA'  ind  "PRO  PATH!  A,'  ftnr]  siu  6>l  tabled  with  toth  bo***;  they  mdiiatfl  a 
i*ttimcd*fl  If-  Mm  child  withntit  beiii^  tupKrtictnL"-  -Str  Annum  Hobt,  M.A.,  Harrow  School. 
i  en'  ailtnirablt-,  and  under  th*  guidanoa  of  a  skilful  taftchtt  thtfct  use  El  class  in  followed  by  excellent  reunite'"— Muiukl  B.  tUfrLlfc, 

.  dtimitinn  in  the  L-Niversity  of  Manchester 

MAUI  MM  A  '  does  for  J*tio  what  th«  modem  onil  method*  do  for  French  anil  German,  L*.  It  makes  th«*  tj^«iiiii«T  rmlUie  that  ttmlangUi  . 
elite.  I  e  of  r\|ir>  Anion,  whmeby  cntnmon'sensu  notions  cm  be  conveyed.     Fmin  personal  experience  I  can  testify  how  a  few  weeks  are  *ufttaienl 
«  pIMmportsnt  id**  ;   and  It  If*  worth  midline  that  In  n  school  which.  I  recently  Inspected  a  small  boy  oOlevan  employed  hi*  lelaure  ' 
iwiuli  *  OKA  MARIT1Y1 A '  to  tha  end,  and  then  came  to  his  master  for  the  sequel  '  PRO  PATRIAE    Tbpn<  was  no  awd  to  rell  tint  boy  that 
ncthitig  mote  than  a  phalanx  of  decliiiible  noons  aud  verbs,  "— Al>hkd  Huoues,  SLA..  QrnDbthiiiK  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 
ham, 
m  luvl  twtJi  t-lw.se  hooka  prescribed  for  use  In  our  earlieal  flUftftirdt,     They  were  acknowledged  by  the  CoinmJttee  which  |iasneil  hV 

i<tt    ih->  LntttraatiDK   ""    in  which  they  prwwnUd  the  *iit>Hvtr     I   think  do  ptkfai  hi  too  hi«h  for  thi-tu.-'—  w.  0,    wvaBgamq 
■dor  of  Enroji^ii  SHiwI*  and  Training  Colleger.  Burma. 

r  hm*.|  both     ORA  MARITIMA'  and  'PRO  PATRIA'  in  my  *chooL     They  are  most  eieellent.     til  a  torn;  •tpflftatai  I  bait-  found  'PRO 
quite  the  beat  book  I  h&™  evtsreorim  acron*  for  arou*iiiK  and  lUAtalulng  the  interest  of  boys  In  their  elementary  *Uu:n  of  Latin  translaH'm. 

Pill*  if  CRJCii,  M,A,,  S.   Rojiau's,  Went  Worthing, 


TN  PREPARATION.    On  the  same  lines  as  ORA  MARITIMA. 

E    GREEK    WAR    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

3reek  Story  for  Beginners,  with  Notes  and  Exercises,  coveriag  the  regular  Aeeidence,by  C,  D.  Chambers,  M.A., 
^cturer  in  Classiea  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  formerly  Assistant  Master  at  Bromst:.•  -»ol, 

i  book,  as  in  the  Latin  volumes  of  this  Series,  special  attention  bas  bcou  devoted  to  correctness  of  idiom  in  the  text. 


WAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


:    SWAN  1 


New  York:    THE  MACMILLAN  CO. 
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Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Kot«T  bj  %)*  li*v.  A.  B.  WooiJWAttt,  H*A,    **,  «a. :  or  Csnta*  L 

usd  V.  tefdreWl:  {JWr*  &*v*i*k  Claim**.} 

Byron's  Chllde  Harold.     Canton  3  and  4.     Edited,  with 

Jntomiactkrti  fcrxl  SnVr*,  Ity  9.  GT  Runt,  Mi.C.LR     IlM. 

Edited,  with   Introduction  and 
T.  ovrr  L**iurm,  B.A.     2*.  (fltfi*  fwffltoA  Clavier) 

NoteR  to  the  ahoYe,  without  the  Text*     Is. 


Shakespeare's  Tempest 

Note*,  by  T  Di  pt  Biur 


Cicero:   De  Arolcitta,     Edited,  with    Introduce 

Bx«.:i*ft.  ti>d  Vocabulary,  bj  H,  J.  L.  J,  M-ii*<  1LA 

9i«.«t«r  kt  SL  P*b!  »  Preparatory  Setae!,      Wltfc  u* 

tnyoruL     I«.  *L  ( B*C»  AfcM 

Translation.     1*.  <**"*  P—i-i  T. 


Notes  on  Shake speares  King  Henry  V. 

FlAnvrrr,  B.A.     I*. 


By   T.    DurP 


De    Bello    Galileo.      Edited,   with  Introduction, 

Kxotu**t  *ml  Vocabulary,  by  J.  T.  PmiurMn,  II,  A., 
H«f  Irn*jit4r  of  ChrM'n  Gnltav.  Fiiichlsy.  Willi  tiumurmu  Rhw* 
tmiiiriN.     I*.  <V1.  {IttJl 't  musiraUrt  Clamvx.) 


Translation*     !*♦ 


(ZWfi  Clwirat  TrandaibmM.) 


Virgil:    A  en  eld.     Book   VI.      Edited,   with   Introduction, 

Not**,  anil  VmlniUry,   by  J     T.   PttU .unon,  Ni.t  Hftfr  I  master 
of  Chr1ftt'«  TolJi^e,  KfAcbtoy.    With  numerou*  (Hurt  ration!*,    I*,  (d. 

(Jtfi'j  JUuMntttd  OomCol) 

Transtati on .    Books  TV. -VI.    Is.   (Btft1  j  tTsssssf  Tremiiu*<*u. » 


Horace:    Odes.     Book    XI*     Edited,    with    loti 

Kolci,  «id  Vocabulary,  by  C,  G.  Bom*u,  BLA*.  A*4a 
at  St  Pauls  School.     With  noineTtmi  IHi»4»£iaa*.    U 

Translation.     Is.  («Ti  Om+mi  1 

Horace:    Odea,     Book    IV*      Edited,    with    lot 

Notcii*  in  4   V.^*lfiihuy,  by  H.   L*ttwil.    M  A_*  ink 
at  Cheltenham  College.    With  oum-ron*  Ui  art  rata** 

Euripides:    A  Ice  it  is.     Edited,    with    ImrodncUo 

AiiiwrnIicMp  and   Vocabulary,  by  K.   H.   B(.*iE3rr,  1 
"■   .     With 


maatfr  of  King's  College.  Ely. 

Translation.     Is. 
Tacitus:  Agrieola.    Edited,  with  Introduction  a 

by  J*  W.  B,  Fiuac*,  M*A**  formerly  Aaaiaiant  Ki-W  * 

(.'oltagc  .school.     With   imfocmtu    II  1u*t  ration*,  tad  i 

nan*,   a*.  t£wr«ii  *w 


Translation*     5fi. 
Hauff:  The  Caravan* 


Translated  hv  S.  Ufc*n*L 


JOBt 


Is-  Od.;   or,   wltli 
WRITTEN  ON  MODERN  LINES. 


JL       FIR/ST       ALaBBH/ 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  .JK.A. 

The  range  of  this  book,  which  inclndee  Quadratic  Equations  and   Fractional  and  Negttvfe 

specially  suitable  lor  the  Local  Examinations. 


wiQ 


London:    GEORGE   BELL  &  SONS,   Portugal  Street,    Lincoln's    Inn,   W 


SCHOOLs 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Educational  Thought  and  Progress. 
Edited    by    R.    B.    LATTIMER.   M.A. 

BIXPMCB   MET. 


A  Cauaerie. 


PRACTICE  UD  PRECEPT. 

POINTS  ABOUT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

UMFORTUHATB  HALF-TIMERS. 

IRISH  INTERMEDIATE  BDUCATIOE.    By  John  Cooke. 

M.A. 

HIGHER    DAT   CLASSES   IN    RURAL   PUBLIC    BLB- 

HHTABY  SCHOOLS. 
COMMON    ROOM    PAPER.— Humour  as  an  Educational 

Asset. 
THE    ESPERANTO    CONGRESS    AT    BOULOGNE.     By 

E.  A.  Lawrencb. 
EDUCATION  DAT  BT  DAT. 
OUR  LEADERS.-  XXI.-Mr.  F.J.  Gould. 
PAPER  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS.    By  Gilbert 

Fabkr. 

NEW  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.— III. 
A  RURAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.    By  J.  C. 

lfEDD. 

THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  WRITER.     Mr.  R.  L.  Leiqhton's 
The  Boy  and  his  School. 

MAR   A    REBEL   AGAINST  NATURE.     By  Prof.  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

A  PIONEER  INSPECTOR,  1820-1830.— III.    By  H.  Kings- 
mill  Moors,  D.D. 

CO-ORDINATION  IN  EYENING  SCHOOLS.   By  A.  Barker. 

REYIEWB.  BOOKS  RECEIYED. 


MOW   READY. 


Prim  I 


Royal  4to,  strongly  bound   in  Art  Veil 

AN   ATLAS    OF 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGRA 


EDITBD   BT 


R.    FERGUSON    SAVAGE*    F.R 

Author  of  '*  A  New  Geography  of  the  Worlt 


LONDON:   JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  ST.,  W. 


This  new  Atlas  contains  46  coloured  Maps,  6 
notes  on  the  Maps,  and  complete  Index.  It 
prepared  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  is 
the  most  complete  School  Atlas  of  its  kind, 
tion  from  the  Preface  says : — "  Indeed  it  may  re 
be  claimed  that  all  the  facts  shown,  whether 
Commercial  or  indirectly  so,  and  each  item  of 
tion  which  may  be  inferred  from  an  intellige 
of  the  Maps,  ought  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  * 
be  termed  the  permanent  geographical  stock-in 
any  educated  youth.'* 

Prospectus,  unth  two  specimen   Maps,  two 
letterpress,  and  full  details,  posted  to  any  te 
application. 

W.  V  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,   Limi 

(Beoflrapblcal,  Educational  &  General  pul 
Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  ft  20,  Sooth  Saint  Andr 

EDINBURGH; 

7,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  EX. 


3W    EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS. 

AUTUMN,     1905. 


. 


Y    AND    GEOGRAPHY. 


ies  from  English  History.     By  E.  M* 

i  of  ' '  Makers  i if  B  nrope. A    Cro  w  a  Bi  •  ■ 

{The  fttgiatitfi  fioeks, 
li    King  Carjuli*  and  Queen  Booditea,  und  parses 
iter,  to  General  Gordon;    In  nil,  with  ipp 
I  eient*.  with  dates,  and  kings  and  ujueens  from  the  time 
udex,  i  J!».  pa^*—.    The  Author  attempt*  lo  (rive  a  bird  i-eya 
i  -nt-H  iti  a  century  and  ho  unci  ire  prop 
pftfCSf  to  learn  history  tit  Qhap&Atfl  MtttHag  round 
of  the  old  dry-aa-dtist  method  of  daU 
m  will  mn  i  these  interestingly  told  »toHee  hetpfulin  them* 
eetive  of   similar  methods  in  other  parrs  of   the  school 
cAvvt  '.  mil diuti. 

ligest  of  British  History.    Comprising 

ami  Com  mm  buy,  with   Appeodtcaa  illustrative  "f   the 
between  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies,,  and  Foreign 
ly    C.    E.    SsOwdan,   M.A.,  Classical   MuWr  it  AaahejQ 
;bourn>      Qemy  £yo,  4*.  0d. 

I  nut  itplre  to  be  more  than  a  guide  And  companion,  com- 
-inr,  It  aim*  st  pmmmtlog  i  dee*  and  easily 
at*  ofthe.  course  of  ivnta  bo  aaodeuta  who  are  reading, 
I,  st  a  minimum  cost  of  time  And  trouble,  the  memorial 
?e  read.  J I  sunplie*  a  commentary  on  the  more  impoi  t:m*. 
or  eich  period,  while  it  contents  itaetf  with  the 
d  ordinary  episodes,  the  detail*  of  which  cm  be  r. 

•jinpilatlon  which  I  hope  will  prove  enpeclilly  use- 

Ajiestaf  divisions  of   the  analysis,  showing  iu  separate 

ralofiinent  of  the  constitution,  the  expanding    I 

Won.  and  the  course  of  colonial  and  foreign  intercourse 

•  •eaJogif  tillable*,  portions  of  whiflt  are  repeated  on 
necessity  of  tiresome  back  reference, 
fait   notes   on    point*   of  ethnical    And   arclueologlcal 
discussed  in  text-book*, 

rou*  aop«ndlcei,  dealing  with  British  relational  with 
*mi  iflvinj;  Intormitfon  about  other  points  or  jjenerul  in- 
obtainable  in  &  handy  form. 


By  E.  M,  Wilmot-Buxton. 

Crown  8vo.  its,  AL 


it  World, 

md  III  net  rat  ion*, 
la  the  *tory  of  the  great  nivfllssftlrifta  of  the  Ancient 
known  by  recent  excavation  and  discovery,  from  the  dawn 
Lory  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Em n ire. 


s  History  of  Scotland.      By  D.    W, 

A.     U  itJi  4  Mspsr     Crown  Bvn,  3s.  ttd* 

id  Geography  Examination  Papers. 

MA.,  CI!  [Ton  College,     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svot 
|>ScAool  Etam  Inativn  Sorts* 

a  lieen  carefully  revised  rind  brought  up  to  date.  A  Urge 
p^estkou*  and  j^i*™  have  been  added. 

h  Church  History  for  Children.    By 

nii'Utv,  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bumor  of  Giakaltas, 
or  of  Ecclesiastical  History  At  King's  College,  l^omlorn 
md  Illustrations,     Part  1.     Crown  tfvo,  Is.  b  \ 

Etl  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

tatitns,  M,A.¥  FeUow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  With  u 
,r      ORrwH  (TTQ,  »h.  (Hi. 

i  School  World's  List  of  Most  Notable  School-books 
tank  for  Section  6  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  1906. 

of  the  British  Empire,    By  F,  M, 

With  many  lllusfraliou*  snd  Maps.     Crown  mvo,  2s. 

t  is  to  present  to  the  mi  mis  of  young  Britons  all  over  the 
1  definite  picture  of  their  great  heritage. 


FRENCH. 

Easy  French  Rhymes,      By  Hen  hi  Blouet,  B.A, 

With  fi  111 uatrnt ions,     Fcap   h\  [Tht  Iitfftnhtr*  8 

This  litth-  book,  Cimtnining  the  time-honuiiml  Ku-ljslt  nursery  rhymes 
translst'ii  into  French  rhyme,  wilt  supply  ehildren  with  a  fairly  extensive 
nnd  easily  .icqiured  vocabulary  of  Freneh  wordA,  and  it  will  be  round  of 
great  use  in  kindergarten  ind  preparatory  schools. 

k  Junior  French  Prose.    By  R.   H.  N.  Bahok, 

M.A+(   Author  ol    ••  French   Friwie  Oompoeition/     Ho4«rl    i.mgujiga 
Master  at  Cheltenham  Qraamat  achiK>h    Crown  Svo,  2s. 

[Mtthutn's  Jvniot  Srhattf  Book*. 
Tltifl  lifmk  Jui*  l»e«'u  wrUteu  for  pupils  beginning  eoetinaoaa  French 
It  conraia*:  CI)  Ksamples  &ud'  Bnki  mi  Syntax,  l*hese  are  not 
pmreHHtdly  exhaust tr«t  but  deal  rather  with  points  in  whieh  th*-  two 
languages  are  #een  to  differ ;  and.  a*  tliey  deal  wtih  such  |K>inla  occurring 
in  overs  h  nnd  ml  passage*  and  cxercisea,  It  la  hojietl  they  mey  be  found 
flulucieutly  coinpleie  for  the  general  purposes  at  which  the  book  aims, 
j'2)  Bierciftu  m  tt-tr^dti\t  t&wjuayt^  illustrative  or  tin  miss,  (3>  (Jm-ln- 
Ated  eontiuuDua  passage*. 

Both  the  axereiaefi  and  the  continuous  paasAge*  are  accompanletl  by  full 
voeabialArion. 


SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry.    By  A.  K. 

Du  sax  air,   B.Sc.,    H«ah1  of   the  Chemical    department  K    East    Usiu 
'I'ei  hnu-sl  College.     Willi  -I  Plate*  srid  iw.*  hiagrani.'*.     Crown 

[Mdhvrn '*  /uaior^alaai 
"  A  good  course  of  work  in  atareuUry  Chembrtry.  wriiten  by  aii  esperi 
eneed  and  successful  scienOft-asaater,  which  covers  the  MjhjecU  of  typical 
[ -r. •Iirninury  e\snunatmn9.     The  IHaatt*tkms  ate  numernui  and  clear."— 
Sakoal  World, 

We  have  here  a  useful   tevt-bookT   wtl  arranued  .ind  esperlmtntal 
throughout.     It   la   written  for  students   preparing  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Junior  LocalN,  OoUafeof  Preooptora  (second  ohtaaX  *1,ri  Soaj 
JBducation  (nrat  sta^e)  Kuminatioiiii.     Tlie  book  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  dlagram-M." — WHal  Uuttnlian. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chem 

latry.     By    H,    Llovu  WMtrautv,    F.I.C.*    F,C.^,   Principal  of  Hie 

Municipal  Bdenee  JSehool,  West  Bromwlch.    With  147  llliMtrat lone. 

Crown  svo,  rJ^.  r»l. 

This  book  has  lieen  written  primarily  for  the  u-e  of  those  who  are  com* 

men  ring  the  Study  of  Theoretical  Inorganic  Cheiulutry  on  the  tinea  laid 

down  for  Stage  L  of  that  subject  in  the  syllutm«e*  iHr.ue<l  by  the  Board  of 

Rducation,     The  suhject  matter  of  thxt  syllabus  lias  con*couently  been 

fully  discussed f  though  iu  order  has  not  bean  strictly  folH 

As  for  as  possible  the  deductive  method  bos  t^^n  ratplojad.  and  the 
treatment  of  the  -mbjeet  throughout  is  expert  mental,  so  that,  although  the 
work  is  not  intended  aa  a  laboratory  text -book,  the  exj  -en  mental  detail* 
an--  m»  full  lltat  Little  difficulty  would  lie  experienced  io  using  it  as  such, 

Repousse    Metal    Work.      A   Scheme  of  Sheet 

M^tal  Work  for  Bcfaools  sul  Aiimrenrs.      By  4.  C»  Ho«rn,  in- 

or  Metal  work  lo  the  London  Oonnly  Councii.      With  Diagrams  ajid  S 

Platea,     Gro w  n  8v o,  **.  im  I .  ( Ttft-Bttak*  nf  fedi  n  ultiy *, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.    ConUituog  5,000 

■nmptol.     in  W.  s.  Bs*ttn.    Without  Ajunre»jja    With  Answeni, 

La\  M,  |T^f  Brpinnrr'*  I: 

Commercial  Arithmetic.   By  F.  G.Tavlou,  M.A ., 

Lecturer  in  SiathcimiLiCi*  at  University  College,  Nottingham.     Fourth 

K.litLOM,    IS.  Dl|. 

This  eilitioti  rontain*  a  lew  elia^ter  on  the  ^lab-  i  uU. 

The    Economics   of  Commerce.      B\   H.  de  B. 

tiinaist.s,  Litt,D„  UearLinaefar  of  King  Charles  1.  JSchool,  Kldilerndn 
ster.     Second  Kd  it  Ion.     With  many  Add  it  iudh.     Cruwa  «vu.  1*.  dd* 

(AfrfAuf'i'j  Crnam/ 


Ktudty  U'ritt  /or  *ur  Ne*  Ed«Miio»<> 


WETHUEN    &    CO.,    36,    Essex    Street,    London,    W.C. 
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bog-ingrained  habit)  wrote  his  name  at  the  top  of 
the  paper  slip,  and  no  notice  was  given,  so  that 
no  opportunity  was  given  for  any  preconcerted 
action. 

The     results    of    the    investigation    were   as 
follows: — 


ii 

109 

12 

7 

40 

2 
«4 

80 

53 

53 

6 

4* 

20 


Foothill— School 

„      — I/°c* I   ... 

Lactone — School  

„      —Local  

Watching— 

Football— ProJenooal 

„      —Local 

„      — School 

Tmtm&tf     T or ■!  ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Harriets — School         

Cycling 

Walking  (more  than  eight  miles)       

Visiting  or  entertaining  friends  

Utotograptav     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Working  in  garden 

Carpentry,  ftc 

Matinee  at  theatre  (including  seven  at  German  Play)        15 

Reading  at  home,  and  in  public  library        36 

Working  at  home-lessons        51 

Cricket,  golf,  and  hockey       29 

"  Strolling  about »       48 

Botany,  field  and  pond  Hfc,  ftc 13 

Stamp  collection  4 

Father's  business         10 

Watching  volunteer  review 17 

Fishing,  2  •  gymnasium,  1 ;  church  or  S.  S.  ...        10 

Walking  on  stilts         2 

Unclassified       17 


Total 


789 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  looking  at 
these  statistics  is  the  small  part  played  by  organ- 
ised games.  This  is  the  point  on  which  a  day 
school  Saturday  offers  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the 
boarding  school.  And  the  next  thing  that  strikes 
one  is  the  unboyish  nature  of  the  occupation  in 
many  individual  cases. 

"  I  was  doing  my  drawing  home-work,  which 
takes  me  two  to  three  hours  " — a  subtle  appeal  to 
the  hard-hearted  drawing  master.  "  I  went  a 
walk  through  the  cemetery  and  through  the 
meadows  with  a  boy  friend  " — a  poetic  youth,  a 
sort  of  cross  between  William  Wordsworth  and 
Hervey's  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  and 
like  unto  him  is  another,  who  says,  "  I  spent  it  by 
the  sad  sea  waves."  Another  boy  spent  his  after- 
noon cataloguing  in  a  library.  Another,  "  Went 
with  a  friend  to  a  neighbouring  doctor's  house ;  we 
amused  ourselves  in  going  round  the  surgery  and 
tasting  the  different  medicines."  What  the  doctor 
said  is  not  recorded  ;  the  boy  still  survives.  "  At 
1. 1 5  .  .  .  came  in  and  we  talked  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  indoors."  "  After  dinner  I  read  '  Agnes 
Grey '  and  then  played  the  piano,  after  which  I 
strolled  about  spending  a  pleasant  time  in  rest- 
ing." Every  teacher  will  recognise  the  type,  born 
tired  and  with  unbounded  capacity  for  repose. 
"J  whs  in  a  free  library  reading."     4I 1  went  with 


a  friend  to  see  an  ox  slaughtered.'* 
myself  for  an  evening  party.**     "  I 
(presumably  a  slip  in  orthography).     u 
L.N.W.  Railway  train.'* 

Oh,  Liberty !  What  crimes  are  commit! 
name !  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  rattet 
with  the  Blutlnst  and  the  boy  who  preps 
self  for  the  evening  party  are  all  conformi 
uniform  type.  Extremes  meet  in  the  daj 
Some  of  the  answers  show  strong  p 
development  of  journalistic  tendencies,  e^ 
day  afternoon  found  me  gazing  in  anxiet 
heavy  clouds  that  passed  overhead  in 
succession — anxiety  due  to  the  fact  tha 
morning  a  new  bicycle  had  arrived  for  me 

makers' "     The   sequel  nana 

"  Whilst  engaged  in  buying  chocolate,  it « 
rain  "  (sic). 

A  good  many  help  their  fathers,  delim 
a  trap,  making  themselves  useful  in  the 
surgery,  "helping  mother  to  put  curtains 
symptom  of  spring  cleaning),  "  trying  b 
various  electrical  apparatus"  (a  doubtU 
from  the  domestic  point  of  view);  moot 
either  running  errands  or  digging  in  the 
one  of  the  latter  remarking  that,  in  spit 
attentions,  "  the  plants  are  still  alive." 
took  "  our  dog  "  for  a  swim  in  the  canal. 
I  reached  home  I  and  the  dog  had  a  good  jj 
Another  went  for  a  three-mile  walk,  c 
some  friends  and  sat  a  hen  on  nine  eggs, 
went  to  see  a  friend  who  keeps  hens.  M 
me  he  had  got  a  brooding  hen  sitting  on  so 
and  he  said  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
on  Thursday.  He  gave  me  an  egg  and 
hear  the  chicken  scratching  inside."  Th 
beautiful  touch  of  domesticity  about  the  fo 
"  As  it  was  my  sister's  birthday,  we  g 
presents,  and  then  we  went  to  have  a  lob 
baby,  which  was  just  a  week  old."  Very 
and  business-like  is  the  following  :  "  2  p.i 
to  play  cricket,  but,  as  nobody  was  read) 
to  the  apple-loft  (for  reasons  everybody 
2.30  p.m.,  saw  my  brother  fall  into  br 
nearly  fell  in  myself;  3 — 4  p.m.,  played 
4 — 4.30  p.m.,  had  tea;  4.30 — 5  p.m., 
cricket." 

By  way  of  comparison,  I  have  some  fifty 
from  boys  in  the  higher  standard  of  a  fei 
elementary  schools.  Here  there  are  nc 
games ;  indeed,  games  occupy  a  very  se 
position  altogether,  though  the  local  footfc 
evidently  provokes  some  measure  of  entt 
"  When  the  men  are  playing  they  let  us  b; 
of  their  field."  Marbles,  however,  seems  i 
favourite  game.  But  all  the  boys  are  out  o: 
there  is  no  •'  homework  "  or  reading  in 
library.  Most  of  these  boys  help  at  home  c 
sticks,  getting  in  the  coals  and  water,  g« 
the  milk,  sweeping  the  yard.  Some  are  c 
as  errand  lads,  but  most  do  odd  jobs  or 
they  pick  the  stones,  drive  the  cattle,  help  t 
walls  and  repair  them  (the  schools  are  ii 
moreland),  they  mark  the  lambs,  take  ou 
the  men  in  the  fields,  one  teaches  calves  t 
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f*when  they  have  halters  on,  as  that  if  they 

agoing  to  be  shown  at  an  agricultural  show 

jtpoald  walk  round  the  ring  instead  of  running 

';  they  help  to  fell   hedges,   set  potatoes, 

i  gardens,  water  the  onions,  scale  manure, 

clean  the  harness,  bed  the  calves, 

soil,  chop  hay,  crate  chickens,  nut  cake, 

r,  dust  the  church  and  destroy  wasps' 

ther  makes  people  ready  for  shaving ; 

is  called  lathering."   Another  goes  as 

earns  two  shillings  in   the  afternoon, 

more  than  father  gets."     In  face  of 

;  how  say  some  that  it  is  the  monotony 

which  depopulates  our  villages  ? 

\  goes  to  show  the  immense  variety  of  the 

Ts  life    as    contrasted  with   that    of    the 

Here  is  no  social  mill  that  grinds  all 

down  and  crushes  all  the  savour  of 

ity  out  of  him.     It  shows  also  that  the 

is    much    more    in    contact   with    the 

life,  some  of  them  crude,  it  is  true,  but 

real  facts.     It  shows  how  much  better 

1  the  hobby  has  among  day  boys.     One  of 

Ices  schoolmasters  are  most  apt  to  make 

is  their  duty  to  protect  children  against 

ices  not  expressly  provided  and  adminis- 

themselves.     The  best  antidote  to  this 

>me,  and  the  best  way  in  which  a  home 

;  with  a  school  is  that  it  affords  relief  to 

ion   of    certain    dominating   ideas    and 

ith  and  variety  and  social  sympathy  to 

icre  a  boy  is  usefully  employed  at  home 

rk  for  his  home ;  when  he  has  the  com- 

of  his  father  or  family  in  prosecution  of 

ful  mechanical  or  intellectual  hobby,  it 

mere  mischievous  sottise  for  any  peda- 

tem  to  intervene  and  compel  the  boy  to 

*  ill  and  cricket.     So  much  is  clear,  and 

it  means  a  lower   standard  for  the 

aes,  every  sane  person  will  recognise, 

schools  forget,  that  games  were  made 

1,  not  man  for  games. 

"  e  case  is  different  with  the  loafers  who 

no  rational  account  of  themselves,  the 

rho  were  hanging  round,  "  thinking  "  per- 

one  of  them  said,  "  that  mother  might 

ae."      These   boys  provide  no  occupation 

elves,  but  they  provide  plentiful  occupa- 

Satan.     Here  clearly  is    a    case  where 

and  schoolmasters  should  agree  together ; 

jrs  have  to  be  saved  from  themselves,  and 

lie  parent  is  prepared  to  see  that  leisure  is 

tered  aimlessly  away,  he  should  give  carte 

Ho  the  schoolmaster  to  compel  the  boy  to 

of  school  game  in  God's  out  of  doors. 

many  boys,  even  at  the  public  schools, 

be  initial  compulsion  ;  it  is  like  the  gentle 

the  side  of  the  bath  when  one  is  teaching 

1 ;  once  a  lad  has  got  into  the   thing,  he 

j  »s  keenly  as  anybody,  and  no  further  com- 

1  is  necessary.    Co-operation  between  parent 

tioolmaster,  with  discriminative  coercion  and 

sative  liberty  on  the  part  of  both,  would 

to  be  what  is  wanted  in  the  new  municipal 

Schools,  which  are  springing  up  by  the  hun- 


»gh 


blic 


dred  among  us,  if  we  are  to  see  in  England  a 
saner,  healthier  use  of  leisure  time.  What  you 
want  to  see  in  the  nation,  as  Humboldt  said,  you 
must  first  put  into  the  schools. 


THE    TEACHING    OF     EXPERIMENTAL 
MECHANICS. 

By  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A. 
Eton  College. 

Sir,  it  is  no  matter  what  you  teach  them  first  any  more  than 
what  leg  you  shall  put  into  your  breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may 
stand  disputing  which  is  best  to  put  in  first,  but  in  the  meantime 
your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while  you  are  considering  which  of 
two  things  you  should  teach  your  child  first,  another  boy  has 
learnt  them  both.—  Boswrll's  "Life  of  Johnson." 

AT  a  recent  conversazione  a  minnow  author  of 
a  book  on  mechanics  received  simultaneous 
attacks  from  two  benevolent  tritons,  and 
must  have  been  annihilated  but  for  the  timely 
intervention  of  a  red-herring.  The  red-herring 
took  the  shape  of  a  discussion  on  the  order  of 
teaching  statics  and  kinetics,  and  proved  so 
attractive  that  the  minnow  slipped  away  unheeded. 
Since  then  he  has  found  the  utterance  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  He  commends  it  to  the  consideration  of 
Professors  Perry  and  Minchin,  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  applicable  to  the  early  stages  in  the  teaching  of 
kinematics  and  statics. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  boys  find 
mechanics  a  very  difficult  subject.  Many  boys 
who  have  never  been  delayed  by  Euclid,  or  that 
new  geometry  which  is  the  old,  are  capable  of 
working  conscientiously  through  a  course  of 
mechanics  and  finding  themselves  befogged  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  beginner  in  geometry  has  only  a 
few  new  notions  to  acquire,  such  as  angles,  areas, 
volumes.  In  mechanics  there  are  velocities, 
accelerations,  forces,  masses,  all  notions  which 
must  be  realised  before  any  connecting  laws  can 
be  assimilated,  to  say  nothing  of  work,  energy, 
and  moment  of  momentum.  If  practical  work  has 
been  found  a  help  to  the  beginning  of  geometry, 
surely  it  must  be  even  more  useful  in  mechanics. 
I  believe  that  many  teachers  despise  experiments 
in  kinetics  because  of  the  inaccurate  results  which 
they  so  often  afford,  and  compare  them  un- 
favourably with  the  exact  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  This  seems  to  me  a  mistaken 
point  of  view.  Experiments  in  mechanics  are 
valuable  not  as  verifying  the  laws  so  much  as 
giving  the  beginner  the  notion  of  the  quantity 
which  is  measured.  I  imagine  that  no  boy  in 
England  is  now  asked  to  learn  the  definition  of  an 
angle  before  he  has  measured  a  few  angles  with  a 
protractor.  So,  before  giving  a  boy  the  definition 
of  a  tension,  I  would  ask  him  to  hook  a  few  spring 
balances  together  and  pull.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  all  of  the  many  quantities  which  occur 
in     mechanics.      A    practical    introduction    may 
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always  precede  a  definition.  Much  of  this  ele- 
mentary measurement  may  be  done  before  the 
great  principle  is  reached  that  force  may  be  measured 
by  rate  of  change  of  momentum.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  average  boy  can  be  clothed  with  the 
notion  that  force  is  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
without  first  going  through  a  careful  experimental 
course  which  must  include  both  kinematics  and 
statics,  a  dual  garmenture,  in  fact.  Cambridge 
mechanics  is  celestial  in  its  source,  and  the 
heaven-born  mathematician  alone  can  grasp  it. 
The  average  man  needs  something — 

Not  too  wise  and  good 

For  human  nature  t  daily  food  ; 

and  he  might  find  it  in  the  works  of  Galileo.  Newton 
is  too  celestial  for  him  ;  and  many  intelligent  Eng- 
lishmen are  debarred  from  realising  the  grandeur 
of  Newton's  work  because  they  do  not  begin  with 
Terrestrial  Dynamics  as  did  Newton.  The 
magnificent  superstructure  of  the  "  Principia"  has 
distracted  our  attention  from  its  solid  foundations 
laid  in  Galileo's  Dialogues;  and  a  real  service 
would  be  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
publication  of  a  handy  edition  of  these  Dialogues 
in  English. 

The  students  of  mechanics  may  be  arranged 
roughly  in  three  classes.  First,  there  are  the  pro- 
fessional mathematicians,  of  whom  the  candidates 
for  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  Some  few  of  these  are  "  heaven- 
born,"  and  need  no  aids  in  the  shape  of  practical 
work.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  apt  to  find 
their  powers  of  imagination  fail  them,  more 
especially  when  "  Rigid  "  is  reached.  Secondly, 
there  are  engineering  students  to  whom  the 
practical  work  is  an  absolute  necessity.  They  get 
plenty  of  statics,  perhaps  too  much.  I  doubt  if 
they  get  enough  practical  kinetics.  Thirdly,  there 
are  Army  candidates  and  others  for  whom  an 
intelligent  interest  in  mechanical  science  is 
desirable.  This  class  is  increasing.  There  are 
signs  that  a  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of 
physics  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  A  time  may  come  when  our 
superior  persons  will  not  boast  of  their  inability 
to  appreciate  the  work  of  England's  greatest 
intellect. 

I  propose  in  these  papers  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  third  of  these  classes.  For  what 
is  good  for  the  unprofessional  student,  whose 
interest  must  be  aroused  so  as  to  bring  his  thinking 
powers  into  action,  cannot  be  harmful  to  the 
budding  engineer  or  mathematician.  And  quite 
apart  from  "  interest,*'  there  is  the  necessity  of 
making  a  ground-work  of  reality,  of  beginning 
with  the  thing  rather  than  with  its  definition, 
which,  bringing  understanding,  brings  also 
"  interest "  in  its  train. 

Is  the  subject  necessarily  bifurcated  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  for  those  who  are  favourably  situated 
to  take  the  bifurcations  simultaneously  ?  These 
are  questions  which  might  be  asked  and  answered 
satisfactorily.  But  what  is  more  important,  per- 
haps, is    to   arrive  at  an   agreement  as    to   the 


practical  work  which  should  be  done,  rega 
order  as  capable  of  adjustment  to  individua 
tnents. 

(i)  Elementary  Notions  op  Force 
Inertia. 

The  muscular  sense  must  come  firs 
leads  us  to  the  need  for  a  more  exact 
just  as  in  heat  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
thermometer.  Much  useful  preliminary  1 
be  done  with  spring  balances.  Those  n 
£  lb.  to  25  lb.  are  suitable  for  this.  The 
tested  with  weights,  loading  and  unloading 
the  addition  of  a  bar,  as  in  Fig.  1,  we  can 

the  a 
strain 
muse! 


wire  and  testing  it  for  Hooke's  1 
different  weights.  A  copper  wire  ma] 
tried  in  the  same  way,  and  gives  a 
illustration  of  the  elastic  limit.  Spring 
in  tandem,  hooked  together,  or  j< 
string  which  may  be  passed  round  a 
a  peg,  give  useful  illustrations  of  tensic 
its  alteration  by  friction.  The  "strinf 
over  a  perfectly  smooth  peg "  might 
become  less  familiar  to  mathematical  stui 
it  never  would  be  missed. 

Different  kinds  of  forces  should  be 
against  one  another.  An  instrument  like 
Magnetic  Balance  is  extremely  useful,  a; 
that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  beti 
magnetic  poles  can  be  balanced  by  th< 
gravity.  A  similar  arrangement  in  tt 
electrostatic  attraction  might  be  devised 
would  be  difficult  to  make  it  give  good  qi 
results.  Such  experiments  are  very  si 
and  always  the  spring  balance  should  b 
to  and  used  as  the  ultimate  standard 
measurements  of  force. 

Few  places  of  education  possess 
10,000-ft.  mountain  at  the  top  and  bottoi 
a  spring  balance,  reading  single  grami 
1,000,  may  be  tested  with  a  kilogramn 
If  the  experiment  were  tried,  the  sprit 
might  read  1,000  at  the  bottom,  and  < 
top;  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  n< 
cadets  completing  their  education  aflo; 
fortunate  enough  to  find  on  their  s! 
balances  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  shoi 
readings  at  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
ideal  conditions  can  only  be  referred  to 
by  the  majority  of  teachers.     It  is  ver 

1  The  figures  illustrating  ihis  article  are  taken  from  the 
chanics,"  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Edward  Arnol 
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to  examine  the  readings  of  a  spring 
/hen  it  is  employed  in  raising  and  lowering 
.  It  is  worth  taking  some  trouble  to 
i  return  to  the  stationary  reading  when 
velocity  is  obtained.  For  this  we  may 
a  weight  hanging  from  a  spring  bal- 
ading  single  grammes  up  to  100) 
f  Mr.  Fletcher's  trolley  (School  World, 
4)  running  down  the  plane  with  uniform 
ig.    2).    It   is    impossible    to    obtain    a 


Fig  2. 

ve    result   of  any  value ;    but  the   chief 

the  experiment  will  be  obtained  if  the 

ed  to  argue  and  criticise.     The  sceptic 

encouraged ;  he  may  some  day  make  the 

neer. 

irectors  of  the  Twopenny  Tube  might 
some  help  if  they  would  put  automatic 
machines  in  all  the  lifts.  Many  pennies 
spent  by  students  in  noting  the  difference 
pparent  weight  as  the  lift  starts  or  stops, 
h  used  to  recommend  his  pupils  to  let 
ughts  run  on  the  mechanics  of  every- 
noticn  as  they  took  their  walks  abroad ; 
xperimental  course  will  be  a  failure  if  it 
:onduce  to  this  attitude  of  mind.  A  good 
ought  is  necessary  before  the  property  of 
tie  inability  of  matter  to  start,  stop,  or 
loroughly  realised. 

jcommend  two  very  simple  experimental 
his  concept.     One    is  shown    in  Fig.  3. 


^L 


Fig.  3. 


i\   inclined  plane   apparatus  is  adjusted 

plane  horizontal,  and  the  student  is  asked 

t  what  weight  hanging  over  the  pulley  is 

to  start  the  roller,  and  what  proportion 

5  the  weight  of  the   roller  itself.     If  the 

;  is  well  made  the  smallness  of  this  pro- 

sually  comes  as  a  surprise.     The  other 

pparatus   is  nothing   but  Galileo's  own, 

ch   he   discovered   the   laws   of  motion. 

1    ball    down    an    incline    without    any 

appliances    for   releasing    the    ball    or 

the  time  may  seem  as  dull  as  washing 


in  the  River  Jordan  ;  but  it  is  worth  trying,  and 
then  it  may  be  judged  by  results.  Hear  Galileo's 
own  description  :  "  In  a  wooden  rafter  about  twelve 
cubits  long,  about  half  a  cubit  in  depth,  and  three 
inches  in  breadth,  let  there  be  gouged  out  along 
the  narrower  side  a  groove  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  wide.  The  groove  must  be  very  straight, 
and,  that  we  may  have  it  smooth,  it  should  be 
covered  closely  with  parchment,  polished  and 
burnished  as  much  as  possible.  Down  this  groove 
we  will  roll  a  well  rounded  and  polished  ball  of 
hard  bronze,  the  rafter  being  inclined  by  raising 
one  of  its  ends  alx)ve  the  horizontal  plane  one  or 
two  cubits,  as  we  please ;  and  the  time  taken  by 
the  ball  in  running  down  the  full  length  of  the 
groove  must  be  noted  in  a  way  which  I  will 
explain  afterwards.  This  must  be  repeated  many 
times,  to  ensure  from  the  number  of  observations 
that  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  results, 
not  even  as  much  as  the  tenth  part  of  a  pulse-beat. 
The  result  having  been  established,  let  the  same 
ball  roll  down  only  one  quarter  of  the  groove ;  its 
time  of  descent  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  half  the 
other  time.  Repeating  the  experiment  with  other 
fractions  of  the  length,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
spaces  travelled  are  in  every  instance  as  the 
squares  of  the  times. 

"  Now  for  the  method  of  measuring  the  time. 
Have  a  large  bucket  of  water  on  a  shelf,  which, 
by  a  narrow  tube  soldered  on  to  the  bottom,  pours 
a  fine  thread  of  water  which  can  be  caught  in  a 
beaker  during  the  time  that  the  ball  is  rolling. 
The  water  can  then  be  weighed  accurately." 

Galileo's  method  of  measuring  the  time  gives 
better  results  than  the  ordinary  stop-watch  it  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  bucket  is  attended  to. 

I  have  found  that  a  well -cut  groove  in  a  piece  of 
mahogany  takes  quite  enough  polish  to  give 
satisfactory  results  without  a  parchment  covering ; 
and  ball  bearings  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be 
obtained  of  any  cycle  agent,  and  are  admirably 
spherical.  They  should,  of  course,  be  kept  oiled 
when  not  in  use. 

If  this  groove  is  made  perfectly  horizontal  and 
equal  distances  are  marked  along  it,  it  is  easy  to 
observe  the  very  small  loss  of  speed  of  a  ball 
starting  with  moderate  velocity. 

(ii)  Kinematics. 

Galileo's  own  words,  quoted  above,  have 
plunged  my  hesitating  foot  into  kinematic,  if  I  may 
follow  W.  K.  Clifford  in  employing  the  singular 
form,  akin  to  trouser,  and  reminiscent  of  Dr. 
Johnson.     I  will  proceed. 

The  following  method  of  verifying  the  law  of  the 
squares  of  the  times  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
any  instrument  for  measuring  time,  and  works 
perfectly  well  with  an  inclined  plane  only  four  feet 
long. 

Divide  the  plane  AD  (Fig.  4)  accurately  into 
four.  Procure  two  steel  balls  of  the  same  size. 
Let  one  start  from  B,  and  have  the  other  ready  at 
C  so  that  it  can  be  set  free  at  the  instant  that  the 
first  ball  passes  the  point  E.     The  two  balls  will 
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reach  A  simultaneously.    This  can   be  repeated 
with  the  plane  at  different  inclinations. 


Fig.  4- 

With  the  same  groove  we  can  obtain  an  ex- 
perimental verification  that  the  speed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  incline  is  double  the  average  speed 
of  the  descent.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
horizontal  continuation  of  the  groove.  If  the 
slope  of  the  incline  is  gentle,  it  is  easy  to  adjust 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  so  that  the  ball  rolls  on  to 
the  flat  without  interruption.  The  horizontal  part 
must  be  carefully  levelled,  and  should  be  tested 
for  smoothness  by  rolling  the  ball  very  slowly 
along  it  either  way.    (Fig.  5.) 


S^fl 


Fig.  5- 

Mark  off  BC  twice  the  length  olAB.  Let  a  ball 
start  from  A,  and  the  instant  that  it  passes  B  let 
another  ball  start  from  A .  The  second  ball  should 
reach  B  as  the  first  reaches  C. 

For  another  experimental  verification  of  the  law 
that  the  distance  fallen  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
time  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Searle.  A 
coin  is  held  horizontally  between  finger  and  thumb. 
The  finger  is  then  withdrawn  so  that  the  coin  falls 
with  a  turning  movement,  which  we  assume  to  go 
on  uniformly  during  the  fall.  Supposing  the  coin 
to  start  with  "heads"  uppermost.  At  a  certain 
depth  (a  few  inches)  it  will  be  "  tails  "  uppermost, 
and  if  the  hand  or  a  flat  blotting-pad  be  placed  to 
catch  it  at  this  particular  distance,  it  will  fall  flat 
and  true  "  tails."  At  four  times  this  depth  it  will 
fall  "  heads."  at  nine  times  the  distance  "  tails  " 
again.  At  intermediate  distances  it  falls  edgewise 
and  rolls  over. 


Fu..  6. 


The  vertical  motion  is  independent  of  the  hori- 
zontal motion.  Arrange  the  inclined  plane  as  in 
Figure  6,  and  allow  the  hall  to  roll  down  it  and  off  the 
edge  of  the  table.  As  it  leaves  the  table  it  has  a 
horizontal  velocity.  Another  should  be  held  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  close  by  the  point  where  the 
first  ball  jumps  off  and  exactly  level  with  it.     A 


little  practice  will  enable  you  to  drop  die 
ball  at  the  instant  the  first  ball  passes  it 
will  strike  the  floor  simultaneously,  show! 
the  ball  with  the  horizontal  velocity  Calls  a 
the  other. 

Thesameapparatuscanbeusedto  prove 
velocities  acquired  in  rolling  down  planes  of  I 
height,  but  different  lengths,  are  the  same, 
small  box  with  cotton  wool  inside  placed' 
the  ball  when  it  rolls  off  at  C.  The  duta 
is  a  measure  of  the  velocity.  Now  al 
inclination  of  the  plane,  but  always  start  I 
from  the  same  height,  and  it  will  be  found  1 
position  of  D  needs  no  alteration. 

Acceleration. 

The  notions  of  variable  velocity  and  aeoc 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  thedif 
calculus  that  it  always  seems  to  me  a  pit 
to  separate  them.  Graphs  may  doubtfaa 
to  death ;  but  a  space-time  graph  is  the 
introduction  to  variable  velocity,  and  hen 
squared  paper  methods  have  a  legitime 
Any  P*€e  °f  Bradshaw  on  which  the  dist 
the  stations  are  given  supplies  material  for 
and  the  comparison  of  different  lines  is  int 
This  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
plotted  from  the  wavy  curve  traced  by  a  1 
paint-brush  on  Mr.  Fletcher's  trolley,  wh 
school -boys  a  most  seductive  toy. 
described  it  in  The  School  World  (Hi 
and  teachers  of  mechanics  owe  him  a 
gratitude.  I  may  mention  here  that  tl 
apparatus,  including  adaptations  for  the 
plane  and  for  momentum  experiments, 
obtained  from  Mr.  Cussons,  of  Manch 
Messrs.  Pye,  of  Cambridge. 


THE  DIVORCE  OF  ENGLISH    A* 
CLASSICS  IN  education; 

By  J.  E.  Barton,  M.A. 
Senior  Classical  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  S 

THE  mere  utility  of  Greek  and  La 
gymnastic  for  rudimentary  brail 
argument  sound  enough  in  itself; 
it  is  an  argument  that  relies  in  the  main 
witness  of  schoolmasters  themselves,  it 
ceased  to  convince  the  public.  Even  I 
aroma  of  social  prestige,  so  long  associat 
popular  mind,  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
titillates  the  provincial  nostril.  If  the  cl 
to  be  effectually  retained  in  ordinary  » 
schools,  that  is  to  say,  which  depend  foi 
not  on  the  tradition  of  a  wealthy  class,  b 
opinions  of  ordinary  people),  they  must  re 
themselves  to  public  approbation  on  t 
merits.  This  notion  of  conciliating  publ 
is  of  course  highly  repugnant  to  the  i 
classical  scholars.     Classical  scholars,  a 
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yard  the  public  as  a  mob  of  Boeotians 
1  ignorant  prejudice  it  is  hopeless  to 
y  this  suicidal  complacency  they  merely 
cause  of  humane  learning  and  confirm 
eputation  for  ineptitude.  What  they 
is  to  ask  how  it  has  come  about  that 
lie  prejudice  exists.  The  age  is  prolific 
ies,  no  doubt.  But  art  continues,  in 
:hinery.  Religion  continues,  in  spite  of 
Literature  continues,  in  spite  of 
Nobody,  even  nowadays,  really  objects 
ion,  literature;  just  because  everybody 
:)  is  aware  that  these  things  have  value, 
does  not  realise  the  value  in  his  own 
No  sane  person  disputes  that  these 
certain  temperaments,  are  necessary 
life.  When  it  is  perceived  that  Latin 
ire  necessary  elements  of  life  for  certain 
ellect,  the  "  classical  controversy  "  will 
1.  Such  a  perception  would  long  ago 
public  property    if  classical  education 

0  conducted  as  to  give  the  ancient 
isible  continuity  with  modern  literature 
:.  As  it  is,  a  classical  education  is  re- 
he  plain  man  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
itempt — awe  because  there  is  something 
about  it,  contempt  because  he  instinc- 
ts the  value  of  anything  which  is 
ut  with  pedantic  ritual  and  consecrated 

s  a  stage  of  human  society  when  quite 
practical  things,  such  as  the  calendar 
al  code,  were  sacerdotally  guarded,  and 
K>d,  in  consequence,  by  the  people, 
alendar  and  the  penal  code  were  at  last 
everybody  saw  with  surprise  how 
necessary  they  were.  The  publication 
s  a  great  reform.  It  will  be  a  great 
n  classical  education  has  learned  to 
F  in  the  public  eye  by  much  the  same 
t  present  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
ly  newspapers  to  point  their  comments 
ciency  of  some  public  man  by  insinuat- 
is  privately  addicted  to  Latin  verses. 

1  authority  on  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
►e  a  minor  poet,  is  generally  considered 
xtain  small  halo  even  on  a  member  of 

The  public  mind,  in  short,  draws  a 
1  literary  accomplishment  and  classical 
nent.  A  distinction  so  amazing  would 
us  if  there  were  nothing  to  justify  it. 
all  persons  of  literary  feeling  who 
ling  of  schools  and  universities  are 
such  a  distinction  is  by  no  means 
nreal.  It  is  amazing,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
ical  scholars  who  leave  our  universities 
;ood  degrees,  only  a  proportion  (it  may 
aid)  are  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
nents  in  modern  art  and  literature, 
aordinary,  seeing  that  the  whole  func- 
sical  study  is  to  create  such  apprecia- 
'  scholars  appear  to  think  that  the 
ion  of  classical  study  is  to  chastise 
of  taste  and  inspire  suspicion  of  what 
lus  to  set  classical  art  on  a  pedestal, 


while  we  relegate  modern  and  contemporary  art  in 
bulk  to  a  limbo  of  ignorant  indifference,  is  utterly 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  art  itself. 

The  classics  no  doubt  provide  a  touchstone  by 
which  we  learn  to  reject  what  is  purely  ephemeral ; 
but  their  other  and  much  more  importaut  function 
is  to  quicken  our  sensibilities  that  we  may  discern 
what  is  valuable  in  fresh  work.  After  all,  a  modern 
person,  however  aesthetic  his  perceptions,  cannot 
live  his  life  in  ancient  Athens.  His  perceptions 
find  their  natural  scope  in  his  own  world.  Indeed, 
he  cannot  fruitfully  enjoy  the  classics  themselves 
unless  he  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the  moderns. 
We  cannot  read  Vergil  perfectly  unless  we  are 
also  uplifted  by  what  is  best  in  Wordsworth.  Our 
admiration  of  Praxiteles  is  only  partial  if  we  can- 
not feel  the  poetry  of  a  crowded  railway  station. 
Moreover,  by  the  time  a  writer  has  so  for  receded 
as  to  become  a  classic  he  necessarily  contains  a 
good  deal  which  on  first  sight  repels  because  it  has 
the  air  of  an  unfamiliar  world.  Richardson,  and 
some  other  eighteenth-century  writers,  who  to 
some  of  us  make  intolerably  dull  reading,  were 
quite  absorbing  in  their  interest  for  contemporary 
readers.  Why  are  so  many  boys  first  awakened 
to  poetry  by  such  a  work  as  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King  ? "  The  answer  is,  not  only  because  these 
poems  are  simple,  heroic,  narrative  poems,  such  as 
a  boy  can  easily  follow,  but  also  because  the  ideals 
and  thoughts  embodied  in  the  whole  texture  of 
these  poems  belong  essentially  to  the  Victorian 
English  atmosphere  in  which  the  boy  has  grown 
up.  For  similar  reasons,  a  literary  boy  of  eighteen 
inclines  to  Stevenson  more  naturally  than  to 
Addison,  even  where  both  are  dealing  with  serious 
subjects. 

To  adjust  our  ear  to  the  utterance  of  a  past 
time,  however  classical,  requires  a  rather  complex 
mental  effort.  The  effort  is  salutary,  of  course, 
but  cannot  be  prematurely  forced  without  harm. 
It  is  in  the  obvious  and  natural  order  of  things  that 
a  boy  should  feel  style  in  an  English  writer  before 
he  can  detect  it  in  a  Latin  and  Greek  writer.  Our 
practice  in  schools,  for  the  most  part,  ignores  this 
utterly.  We  attempt  to  communicate  a  sense  of 
the  more  delicate  terms  in  Latin  prose  to  boys  who 
have  never  been  seriously  encouraged,  either  in 
reading  or  in  composition,  to  notice  and  admire  a 
similar  kind  of  thing  in  English.  This  reversal  of 
the  natural  process  in  literary  development  not 
only  increases  the  difficulty  and  narrows  the  result 
of  teaching,  but  does  a  grave  mischief.  Boys  of 
an  imitative  faculty  pick  up,  from  sheer  drill,  the 
knack  of  turning  out  that  kind  of  prose  or  verse 
composition  in  Latin  and  Greek  which  gains 
approval  and  marks  from  some  examiners,  but 
really  stands  for  little  in  the  way  of  genuine  literary 
feeling.  A  packed  mosaic  of  idiomatic  phrases, 
collected  not  so  much  by  genuine  excavation 
among  the  ancients  themselves  as  from  study  of 
model  "  versions"  by  contemporary  scholars,  is  an 
utterly  different  exercise  from  the  natural  writing 
of  Latin  as  scholars  wrote  it  in  the  days  of  Milton 
and  Bacon.  The  turning  of  English  into  Latin 
prose  is  often   and  justly  extolled  as  a   test  of 
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mental  clearness  and  sequence ;  but  how  £ar  the 
clever  version  of  a  prize  boy  stands  for  real 
appreciation  of  Latin  style  is  a  very  doubtful 
point  indeed.  If  an  English  boy  cannot  write 
English  with  at  least  some  promise  of  good  style, 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  infer  much  from  his  success  in 
artificial  Greek  and  Latin  exercises. 

Both  among  Sixth  Form  boys  and  among 
undergraduates  it  is  notable  that  the  more  inti- 
mate absorption  of  the  classical  ideal,  the  finer 
gust  of  classical  art,  has  little  connection  with 
peculiar  excellence  in  what  is  called  "  scholar- 
ship." Here,  in  fact,  is  the  astounding  paradox : 
that  men  of  pronounced  literary  feeling  and 
interests,  brought  up  in  classical  schools  where 
most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  classical  books 
and  composition,  will  usually  inform  us  that  they 
received  at  school  no  direction  whatever  towards 
art  and  literature  as  a  whole,  or  even  towards  the 
literary  aspect  of  the  classics  themselves.    Most 

Jrablished  translations  of  classical  writers  by  pro- 
essional  scholars  will  serve  to  illustrate  only  too 
well  how  slightly  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  school  practice,  has  been  affected  by  the 
literary  tact  which  in  English  can  only  be 
acquired  by  study  of  English  literature.  The 
established  mode  of  translating  a  classical  poet 
into  English  prose  is  to  turn  him  into  a  string  of 
what,  by  a  quaint  convention,  are  branded  as 
"  poetical "  words  and  phrases ;  words  like  "  erst- 
while "  for  "  long  ago,"  "deem  "  for  " think,"  "  fell " 
for  "  fierce,"  and  so  forth — all  the  stock-in-trade,  in 
short,  of  the  dull  but  reminiscent  poetaster.  Such 
conversion  of  living  Greek  or  Latin  into  dead 
English  is  an  insult  to  poetry  and  an  injury  to 
language. 

Freshness  is  the  essence  of  literature,  and 
literature  is  continuous.  If  a  man  admits  that 
he  cannot  feel  the  charm  of  Her  rick,  I  do 
not  believe  him  when  he  says  that  he  admires 
Catullus.  Nobody  can  impart  to  English  boys 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  classics  unless  he  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  English  literature. 
Textual  knowledge  and  ingenuity  are  valuable 
enough,  but  if  these  alone  are  the  faculties  by 
which  classical  teaching  is  carried  on,  we  are 
diverting  the  classics  from  their  true  purpose, 
and  turning  them  into  a  substitute  (perhaps  an 
inferior  substitute)  for  natural  science.  Classical 
teaching,  in  brief,  is  nothing  if  not  literary  teach- 
ing ;  and  literary  teaching  is  nothing  if  not  the 
communication  of  a  personal  enthusiasm.  This 
personal  enthusiasm  is  only  to  be  kindled  and 
kept  alight  by  pervasive  and  continually  freshened 
study  of  the  best  things.  Most  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  the  literary  education  of  boys  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  upwards  would  perhaps  occupy 
a  brief  leisure  to  more  purpose  in  widening  our 
appreciation,  say,  of  the  English  poets  and 
humanists  than  in  heightening  the  already 
adequate  pyre  of  edited  classics  with  elementary 
notes. 

Much  could  be  done  if  the  teaching  of  Greek 
and  Latin  and  the  teaching  of  English  were  more 
effectively  interwoven.      On  the   modern   side  it 


is  inevitable  that  English  should  be  s 
taught,  though  even  there,  of  course,  tl 
gain  immeasurably  if  the  teachers  have  a 
tincture.  But  on  the  classical  side  the  < 
English  and  the  classics  is  often  achiev 
extent  that  would  be  unthinkable  if  we 
seen  with  our  own  eyes.  The  "an 
master,"  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  a 
employed  exclusively  in  virtue  of  his  con 
(and  usually  quite  recent)  attainments 
"  scholarship/'  is  an  institution  that  well 
the  system  which  it  is  the  presumptuous 
of  these  remarks  to  condemn.  Under  this 
English  culture  and  classical  knowledge 
occupy  quite  separate  compartments  of  sd 
It  is  implied,  for  example,  that  Cicero, 
model  in  respect  of  diction,  is  an  antbt 
points  to  be  admired  fervently  and  finally 
most  grown-up  people,  I  suppose,  wool 
that  for  sheer  force  and  calibre  of  thought 
say,  is  a  whole  plane  above  Cicero.  I 
disagree  here,  the  very  disagreement  stn 
my  point.  Vergil  and  Ovid,  again,  are 
tually  as  wide  apart  as  Keats  and  Pope. 
Sixth  Form  boy,  taught  as  we  usually  to 
Vergil  and  Ovid  are  models  respectively 
meter  and  elegiac  verses,  and  there  is  a 
the  matter. 

This,  some  will  urge,  is  as  it  sh 
the  schoolboy,  they  may  say,  will 
draw  his  literary  distinctions  later  on 
indeed,  is  just  what  he  does,  if  he  has  a 
literature ;  but  the  distinction  he  is  apt  i 
a  fatal  one  for  the  classics.  His  Greek  i 
books  go  on  the  top  shelf  and  he  culti 
clusively  a.  taste  for  what  is  modern, 
always  meeting  University  men  of  wid 
who,  though  by  no  means  ill-equipped 
and  Latin  when  they  left  school,  turna 
ference  to  modern  literature,  took  in  cot 
poor  classical  degrees  which  in  no  wi 
sented  their  intellectual  merit,  and  ever  s 
been  lost  to  our  cause  in  the  "classic, 
versy."  "  The  schoolmaster  devitalis 
ture"  is  an  opinion  lately  uttered  by  i 
paper  in  quite  an  excellently-written  ess 
reading  of  books.  And  this  opinion  i 
among  the  best  English  journalists  an< 
letters,  themselves  largely  the  produc 
classical  system.  Such  an  opinion  < 
prevail  among  such  people  had  it  been 
recognised  that  in  upper  classical  U 
desideratum  is  not  so  much  linguistic 
as  an  atmosphere  of  cultured  feeli 
interests. 

These  remarks  have  been  intended  s 
present  a  point  of  view.  Hence  their 
vagueness  and  lack  of  "  practical "  si 
The  point  of  view,  however,  must  be 
before  we  can  get  any  further.  Assun 
the  point  of  view  wins  assent,  what,  of 
needed  first  is  a  much  stronger  emp 
English  teaching  from  the  lowest  forms 
"  A  little  English  "  (like  a  little  footbal 
preparation  duty,  and  other  littles)   is  I 
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to  the  batch  of  minor  "  recommenda- 
lich  an  assistant-master  is  expected  to 
mere  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  his  magni- 
utility.  This  is  distinctly  quaint,  seeing 
ish  calls  perhaps  for  more  special  qualifi- 
a  teacher  than  any  other  subject.  The 
is  that  such  a  system  should  prevail 
y  decent  staff  is  fairly  certain  to  include 
who  makes  a  private  joy  of  English 
and  could  teach  it  keenly  if  utilised  and 
d. 

3  upper  forms,  it  follows  naturally, 
ite  English  reading  by  boys  them- 
lould  be  encouraged  by  something 
nite  than  the  existence  of  a  school 
ague  exhortation,  and  an  occasional 
isk  in  the  shape  of  a  Waverley  novel, 
xary  master,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will 
peculiar  tastes,  and  if  his  classical  and 
aching  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  general 
5  will  have  to  supply  his  boys  with  such 
1  of  English  books  as  will  fit  them  to 

>  peculiar  impress.  Literary  and  general 
wever  artfully  contrived  to  stimulate 
in  to  cram,  are  useless  unless  the  boys 
s  have  a  basis  of  chosen  and  digested 
To  teach  a  boy  the  language  of  criticism 
is  wholly  unread  is  to  achieve  only  a 
hybrid  of  prig  and  parrot.  But  if  a 
of  boys  can  be  got  to  read  privately  one 
t  varied  selection  of  English  books, 
ruit  is  likely  to  spring  from  the  notes, 
ching,  obiter  dicta  and  what  not,  in 
3  master  indulges.  It  is  common,  of 
r  schoolmasters  to  assert    that   lists   of 

no  good  because  boys  will  never  read 
s  this  assertion  happens  to  be  untrue, 
ore  need  be  said  on  the  point.  It  may 
ed,  however,  that  boys  will  not  grow 
iterature  unless  they  receive  no  end  of 

persistent  encouragement.  But  if  one 
rs  can  be  induced  to  read,  to  enjoy  what 

and  to  talk  about  it  among  themselves, 
I  down  the  tradition  to  their  successors, 
tmosphere  is  soon  formed, 
apt  to  be  too  sceptical  of  a  boy's  capa- 

>  matter  of  English  reading.  If  anybody 
tried  the  plan  of  having  informal  little 
of  his  boys  (in  their  own  time)  to  read 
sions  of  their  own,  and  to  hold  a  sort  of 
rfree  but  really  guided  colloquy  on  things 
,  he  will  have  observed  one  very  queer 
ctive  fact.  This  is,  that  boys  on  such 
read  essays  about  ten  times  as  original 
vritten  as  anything  they  will  produce  in 
>f  ordinary  school  work.  One  discovers 
>f  shy  sensibilities  and  interests.  Boys, 
jes,  are  very  reticent  of  their  higher 
is.  In  friendly,  emulative  intercourse 
id  out  of  knowledge.  Embryo  thinkings 
litics,  social  questions  and  the  like,  put 
ail  blossom  which  could  never  appear 
routine  of  school  or  the  preconcerted 
school  debating  society.     To  give  body 

ence  to  such  thinkings  is  the  supreme 


privilege  a  teacher  can  enjoy.  A  teacher  now- 
adays who  clips  his  own  wings,  in  fear  of  soaring 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  dozen  intelligent 
lads  of  seventeen  brought  up  in  a  large  town,  is 
obeying  a  fond  delusion.  Taste  in  literature  and 
the  rest  of  it,  runs  the  platitude,  cannot  be  manu- 
factured. The  point  is,  that  germs  of  such  taste 
lurk  everywhere  in  youth  of  that  impressible  age  ; 
germs  easy  of  starvation,  but  only  awaiting  detec- 
tion and  culture  to  produce  the  perfect  disease. 
If  we  are  to  judge  the  receptivity  of  a  boy  in 
matters  literary  and  aesthetic  by  his  skill  in  reeling 
Off  elegiacs,  the  sooner  classical  teaching  ceases 
the  better.  The  question  is  not,  '•  Can  he  write 
Latin  verses  ?  "  but  "  Do  his  own  Latin  verses 
make  him  ill  ?  "  To  write  Latin  verse  is  worth 
while,  if  only  to  produce  this  despair ;  to  write 
them  tolerably,  pauci,  dis  geniti,  potuere. 

Schoolmasters  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  turn- 
ing out  what  are  called  "  dabblers."  Dullards  are 
turned  out  by  the  score,  and  schoolmasters  accept 
this  with  resignation  ;  but  the  notion  of  turning 
out  "  dabblers  "  simply  horrifies  them.  The  en- 
couragement of  general  reading  and  interests,  of 
any  sort  of  discursiveness  in  fact,  is  sincerely 
looked  upon  by  not  a  few  teachers  as  dangerous 
to  the  moral  character,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
British  watchword  of  "  thoroughness."  This 
word  "  thoroughness  "  is  made  to  signify  the  grind 
of  quick  and  various  temperaments  in  a  mill  of 
uniform  and  often  uncongenial  exercises.  The 
steadier  and  stodgier  the  grind,  the  more 
"  thorough "  (one  would  suppose)  must  be  the 
results.  To  condemn  as  superficial  everything 
which  is  versatile  or  lively  is  the  invariable  refuge 
of  dull  minds.  If  the  phrase  "  thoroughness  "  has 
any  meaning  at  all  as  applied  to  literary  teaching, 
it  means  the  establishment  of  a  vital  contact  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  what  is  read  and  the  spirit  of 
the  boy  who  reads. 

This  contact  is  achieved  in  innumerable  little 
ways.  Not  all  boys  are  susceptible  of  purely 
artistic  feeling;  but  there  are  countless  side- 
lights, other  than  literary,  which  may  visualise 
a  text,  so  to  speak,  to  the  mind  of  an 
average  boy.  Most  boys,  however  intelligent, 
are  unlikely  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  perceive  the 
mystical  charm  of  poetry  as  it  haunts  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  ;Eneid.  But  the  attention  of  any  boy 
is  likely  to  be  quickened  by  an  attempt  to  illus- 
trate from  that  book,  as  one  goes  along,  the 
primitive  Aryan  ideas  of  a  future  life  and  the  soul. 
Bits  of  quite  scientific  and  modern  anthropology 
can  be  worked  in  simply  and  briefly  ;  and  boys 
are  pleased  and  astonished  to  discover  that  a  book 
of  poetry  can  have  a  meaning  for  the  historian  of 
human  ideas  precisely  as  the  rock  has  a  meaning 
for  the  geologist.  Direct  study  of  the  text  is 
concentrated,  not  dissipated. 

These  elements  in  classical  teaching,  it  is  clear, 
must  come  from  the  teacher  himself;  and  if  the 
teacher  be  also  concerned  and  acquainted  with  the 
English  reading  of  his  boys — if  the  whole  plan  of 
his  teaching  be  built  on  the  truth  that  all  litera- 
ture, all  art,  is  continuous — he  is  able  to  fructify 
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his  purely  classical  reading  in  a  larger  way.  And 
the  purely  English  teaching  is  no  less  fructified. 
The  literary  advantage  of  reading  such  authors  as 
Milton  and  Vergil  concurrently  is  too  obvious  to 
need  remark.  What  may  perhaps  less  obviously 
occur  is  the  practical  advantage  enjoyed  by  a 
teacher  who  reads  both  with  the  same  boys.  Eng- 
lish reading  in  class  is  so  curtailed  by  our  Pro- 
crustean time-tables,  and  so  fettered  by  examination 
requirements,  that  we  welcome  every  small  chance 
of  giving  to  set  English  books  a  freer  turn.  Such 
chances  occur.  Ordinary  classical  work  may  fill 
most  of  the  time,  but  in  the  time  of  individual  boys 
there  are  little  crannies  where  a  bit  of  English 
reading  can  be  inserted  fruitfully  if  the  man  who 
takes  the  English  is  on  the  spot  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion or  drop  a  fertilising  remark.  Each  boy  in  the 
course  of  a  term  or  two  may  thus  contrive,  with- 
out felt  strain,  to  supplement  his  school  edition  of 
Milton  (say)  by  something  less  snippety ;  some- 
thing of  a  critical  or  of  a  biographical  kind,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  turn.  This  is  likely  to  tell  on  his 
reading  of  the  poet  and  will  relax,  at  any  rate,  the 
bondage  to  "  introductions  "  which  often  is  so 
abject. 

Although  by  professional  habit  we  revile  exami- 
nations, it  is  only  fair  to  reflect  that  examinations 
are  what  we  have  made  them.  Not  all  exami- 
ners are  unbending  Molochs.  Some  are  pleas- 
ingly open  to  recognise  more  elastic  methods  of 
English  teaching,  and  if  teachers  in  body  gave  a 
lead,  examination  papers  and  systems  of  marking 
would  soon  follow  it.  As  it  is,  things  are  better 
than  they  were.  More  encouragement  is  given  to 
study  of  texts  as  bodies  for  delight,  not  corpses  for 
dissection  :  and  of  authors  as  human  beings.  Pend- 
ing the  solemn  day  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
examinations,  this  is  much.  Even  the  "•notes  " 
to  many  school  editions  are  incredibly  improved 
of  late  years ;  they  are  less  defiled  by  mechanical 
interpretations  and  etymological  jargon,  and  only 
need  cutting  down  by  two-thirds  or  so  to  become 
positively  useful  to  boys  themselves. 

For  school  English,  in  fine,  as  for  school  classics, 
there  is  abundant  hope,  provided  we  can  empha- 
sise the  literary,  and,  above  alt,  the  continuous 
aspect  of  both.  The  word  "continuous"  has 
appeared  with  (I  fear)  tedious  iteration  in  these 
jottings,  but  really  it  expresses  the  gist  of  every- 
thing. Continuity  of  mind  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate 
test  of  education.  Education  cannot  alter  a  mind 
in  grain,  but  it  can  and  ought  to  give  a  common 
life  to  the  faculties.  Even  in  the  more  exact 
domain  of  science  and  mathematics,  some  are 
perceiving  the  evils  of  a  pigeon-hole  system.  On 
the  literary  side,  things  are  now  critical.  Many 
pm reive  that  :  and  indeed  nothing  here  said  has 
the  faintest  claim  to  he  called  new.  Xe  tanto 
tfssrnuts  undine  mum.  The  onlv  aim  here  has 
hern  to  laise  a  thin  voice  of  protest  against  the 
mmutmnl  divoice  ot  classical  and  English  studies, 
itml  nl  piiiyri  that  they  may  soon  he  fully  awarded, 
in  mhool,  (hose  conjugal  rights  which  in  the  world 
nl  rnltutn,  outside  the  purely  scholastic  precinct, 
thev  uiitumlly  on  joy  alteady. 


BALANCES     AND     WEIGHTS    I! 
SCHOOL   LABORATORY. 

By  Rev.  A.  H.  Fish,  B.A.,  B.Sc 
Arnold  House  School,  Chester. 

(Continued  from  p.  287.) 

WHEN  we  require  to  use  weights  of 
5  milligrams,  the  Beginners'  balam 
to  be  of  service.  This  is  about  1 
to  which  a  balance  can  be  depended  up 
is  exposed  to  draughts  and  currents  of  a 
although  this  particular  balance  may, 
addition  of  a  pointer  and  scale,  be  made 
a  difference  of  1  or  2  milligrams,  such  ioc 
are  of  no  value  unless  the  balance  be  enc 
a  case,  and  for  this  it  is  not  suitable. 

Hence  for  the  next  higher  class  to  1 
protected  balance.  The  need  for  such  a 
arises,  in  my  experience,  when  the  class 
worked  through  a  course  of  experiment 
water,  carbonic  acid  and  combustion,  an 
made  some  determinations  of  densities  « 
and  liquids,  and  perhaps  of  the  latent  heat 
and  steam,  approaches  the  task  of  dd 
approximately  the  ratios  of  the  mass 
take  part  in  chemical  reactions,  the  equr 
the  commoner  elements,  the  making  up 
of  simple  volumetric  solutions,  determir 
specific  heat,  and  the  use  of  the  copper  v< 

It  is  also  a  great  advantage  for  the  si 
this  stage  to  repeat  some  of  the  earlier  qui 
experiments,  endeavouring,  with  better  \ 
and  more  precautions,  to  obtain  greater  \ 
One  might  instance  the  determination  of 
of  H  to  O  in  water  by  the  copper  oxide  dc 
experiment  which  requires  great  care, 
determination  of  C03  in  marble  or  n 
carbonate  by  loss  of  weight  when  acted 
an  acid. 

To  revise  a  few  results  in  this  way  i 
siderable  educational  value.  It  helps  tc 
beginner  from  thinking  of  quantities  in  • 
and  physics,  as  if  our  knowledge  of  thei 
determinate  as  in  counting  marbles 
money  sums. 

After  trying  several  types  of  cheap  ba 
have  settled  down  to  what  is  known  as  tl 
beam  "  type,  with  agate  knife-edges  ar 
arrestments  for  stirrup  suspenders,  at 
support.  These  may  be  obtained  with* 
for  £1  12s.  6d.  to  weigh  100  grams  in  < 
and  for  £1  15s.  6d.  to  weigh  250  grams. 

The  former  is  sufficient  for  most  expei 
the  chemical  laboratory,  and  on  the  whol 
it  to  the  larger  size.  It  is  an  ad  van  tag* 
one  or  two  of  the  latter,  but  generally 
the  Beginners'  balance  is  quite  sufficientl 
for  apparatus  over  100  grams,  or  too  lar 
last  named. 

These  balances  may  be  obtained  in  n 
with  drawer  and   even  rider-apparatus, 
£3  10s.     In  our  case,  however,  we  had 
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and  fitted   ours  with   the   cheap  cases 

.  6d.  each 

his  is  done,  however,  the  levelling  screws 

removed  from  the  base-board  of  the 
and  transferred  to  the  cases— the  base- 
eing  firmly  screwed  to  these.  The 
nt,  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen 

putting  the  balance  with  its  levelling 
tide  the  case  is  most  objectionable  from 
if  view  of  steadiness, 
mces  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  labora- 
;pecially  made  table.  Each  pair  of  boys 
r  to  turn  round  from  the  working  bench 
dance.  There  is  no  crossing  or  going 
M"  a  small  laboratory  this  seems  the  best 
nt.  The  table  is  very  free  from  vibra- 
t  levelling  screws  fit  into  brass  cups — 
Jeers*  screw-cups — and  these  answer 
ound  stool  is  provided  for  each  boy.  It 
►irable  that  boys  in  a  laboratory  should 
ins  of  sitting  down,  not  only  for  weighing, 
iwing,  writing  and  other  purposes.  It  is 
ompel  boys  to  weigh  and  draw  while 
p  at  low  tables, 
ith  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  these 

this  should  be  carefully  determined  in 
,  as  after   some  use  it  will   vary  from 

balance. 

udard  weights,  or  a  carefully  corrected 
d  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
determined  with  each  load.     It  is  con- 

0  have   some    pairs  of    weights  which 

1  made  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  say 
of  20,  2  of  50  grams,  for  this  purpose. 

5  of  5  or  10  milligrams  is  then   added 

:-hand   or  load   pan   and   the   deviation 

i. 

.ximum  sensibility  is  generally  found  to 

q  10  and  20  grams.     It  varies  according 

ndition   of  the  balance,  but  it  is  quite 

0  have  a  deviation  over  a  considerable 
approximately    1  scale    division   for   an 

2  milligrams,  and  it  is  rarely  less  than 
per  4  milligrams. 

to  obtain  "equal  vibrations  by  adding 
we  must  use  the  milligram  weights,  and 

1  must  neglect  differences  of  from  a 
)  a  half  scale  division.  It  is,  however, 
agreed  that  the  milligram  weights  should 
*d,  so  that  on  these  balances  we  must 
e  a  rider  or  we  must  use  the  "  method  of 

M 

is  quite  possible,  and  I  have  seen  it 
ided,  to  use  a  rider,  moving  it  about  on 
with  forceps  or  a  piece  of  wire.  The 
,  however,  extremely  troublesome  and  un- 
y.  Even  if  a  rider  arm  be  made,  or  a 
e   bought    furnished    with    a   rider,   the 

not  a  good  one  for  boys  at  this  stage, 
-mechanism  that  does  not  work  very 
a  nuisance.  Hence  we  are  thrown  back 
;thod  of  vibrations,  which  is  indeed  the 
he  most  accurate,  and  the  most  educa- 
:  necessitates  careful  observation  of  the 
id  accurate  estimation  of  the  divisions, 


and  thus  furnishes  a  training  which  will  be  subse- 
quently very  useful  in  the  physical  laboratory. 
And  it  introduces  the  beginner  in  an  easily  intelli- 
gible manner  to  a  method  of  interpolation,  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  is  always  in  a  position  to 
test. 

I  have,  however,  always  found  it  difficult  to 
teach  boys  to  weigh  by  vibrations  by  the  ordinary 
method  in  which  the  deviation  for  1  centigram  is 
determined  in  the  case  of  each  weighing.  Even 
supposing  the  point  of  equilibrium  for  no  load  to 
coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  scale,  they  have  to 
make  two  observations  of  the  mean  position  of  the 
pointer  as  well  as  the  calculation.  It  is  better  to 
introduce  them  at  once  to  the  shorter  and  simpler 
method.  For  most  of  our  balances  with  an  ordinary 
load  we  can  assume  that  a  difference  of  one  scale- 
division  corresponds  to  an  excess  of  2  milligrams 
approximately.  So  after  letting  a  boy  weigh  a  few 
times  with  the  milligram  weights,  I  sit  down  be- 
side him,  tell  him  to  take  off  the  milligrams,  deter- 
mine the  deviation,  and  add  2  milligrams  for  each 
scale  division.  He  finds  this  to  come  very  nearly 
the  same  as  his  previous  weighing  with  the  milli- 
gram weights,  and  as  a  rule  after  a  few  trials  he 
"  catches  on  "  all  right.  By  presenting  the  method 
in  this  way  the  pupil  has  an  inducement  to  use  it, 
because  he  sees  that  he  gets  the  same  accuracy 
with  much  less  trouble,  whereas  the  fuller  method 
gives  him  considerably  more  trouble  than  he  had 
in  using  the  milligrams.  The  amplitude  of  the 
vibration  in  the  case  of  these  balances  diminishes 
very  slowly,  and  there  is  really  no  need  at  first  to 
bother  the  pupil  with  the  method  of  getting  the 
mean  from  three  "  turning  points."  This  may  come 
later ;  for  the  present,  two  are  sufficient.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beginner  does  not  get  more 
accuracy  at  this  stage  by  observing  three.  But  it 
is  desirable  to  take  the  vibrations  rather  small,  not 
more  than  three  scale-divisions.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  heavier  weights.  In  this  case 
the  mean  obtained  from  the  longer  vibrations 
often  differs  considerably  from  that  obtained  with 
the  shorter.  With  weights  above  50  grams  the 
balance  should  be  allowed  to  swing  several  times 
before  the  mean  is  determined,  and  it  is  when 
making  these  weighings  that  one  may  generally 
take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  "three 
turning-point "  method. 

The  result  of  a  considerable  number  of  observa- 
tions has  been  to  show  that  the  majority  of  these 
balances  when  carefully  used  have  a  sensibility 
varying  throughout  the  load  of  2  to  4  milli- 
grams per  division,  that  for  weighing  not  exceed- 
ing 20  grams  this  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
2  milligrams ;  from  20  to  60  grams  as  3  ;  and  from 
60  to  100  as  about  4.  The  maximum  sensibility 
lies  sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  higher  than 
20  grams ;  in  two  of  the  balances  it  is  at  very 
nearly  10  grams. 

There  is  no  arrangement  provided  for  varying 
the  sensibility,  but  it  may  easily  be  increased  by 
putting  small  washers  of  card  or  metal  under  the 
thumbscrew  which  fastens  down  the  pointer. 
We  have  not  often,  however,  found  it  necessary 
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or  desirable  to  do  this,  as  the  sensibility  to  which 
the  balance  has  been  adapted  by  the  maker  gives 
the  best  results  throughout  the  whole  range.  If, 
however,  a  balance  is  intended  only  for  weighing 
below,  say,  30  grams,  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage 
to  adjust  the  sensibility  so  as  to  average  2  milli- 
grams per  division  over  this  range.  However,  3 
or  even  4  milligrams  per  scale-division  gives,  if 
the  divisions  are  read  to  tenths  or  even  to  fifths, 
sufficient  sensitiveness  for  the  purposes  for  which 
these  balances  are  used.  We  cannot  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  fourth  place,  but  we  may  in  most 
cases  do  so  for  the  third,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  plan  of  weighing  with  the  milli- 
gram weights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
most  of  the  weighings  made  by  this  class  lie 
below  20  or  30  grams,  and  here  we  may  without 
much  error  interpolate  on  the  scale  of  2  milli- 
grams per  division,  weighing  therefore  to  about 
0-2  milligrams.  In  the  cases  in  which  tfte  bodies 
weighed  have  more  mass  than  these,  other  sources 
of  error  which  come  in  make  it  useless  to  think 
of  an  accuracy  greater  than  to  the  third  place.  So 
that  on  the  whole  we  get  the  greater  accuracy 
where  we  want  it  most,  as  in  the  weighing  of 
small  quantities  of  salts  for  analysis,  crucibles, 
small  tubes,  and  precipitates. 

After  a  boy  has  used  this  method  for  a  short 
time,  he  will  probably  of  his  own  accord  determine 
the  sensibility  of  his  balance  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  he  is  in  any  doubt  about  it,  and  wants  to  be 
specially  accurate,  he  may  be  advised  to  use  the 
ordinary  method  of  determining  the  exact  differ- 
ence for  one  centigram  for  the  load  on,  and 
interpolation  accordingly. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  this  plan  of  begin- 
ning with  the  shorter  method  and  proceeding 
backwards  severely  criticised  as  unscientific.  I 
should  probably  have  called  it  so  myself  ten  years 
ago,  but  I  am  gradually  learning  in  this  and  other 
subjects  that  the  most  scientific  and  logical 
method  is  not  always  the  best  way  of  approach  for 
the  beginner,  and  that  we  may  sacrifice  a  great  deal 
of  logic  to  gain  an  intelligent  interest.  It  is  of 
course  open  to  any  one  to  say  that  the  use  of  such 
balances  and  such  methods  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able to  boys  of  the  age  in  question.  With  a  very 
ordinary  class  of  boys  to  deal  with,  I  have  not 
found  it  so,  and  in  any  case  if  we  have  balances, 
we  must  determine  our  final  place  in  some  way, 
which  shall  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
slovenly  as  well  as  unscientific. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  good  thing  that 
a  boy  should  get  to  realise  early  that  all  instru- 
ments have  their  limits,  and  that  some  observa- 
tions require  and  repay  more  accuracy  than  others. 
It  is  a  painful  thing  to  see  a  boy  spending  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  rider  in  endeavouring 
to  get  the  exact  weight  of  a  tlask  or  other  appara- 
tus, which  is  perhaps  changing  in  weight  all  the 
time,  or  of  a  crucible  which  is  being  used  for  an 
experiment  in  which  errois  of  scxciul  milligrams 
can  hardly  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  one  or  two 
other  points  of  iuteiest  in  connection  with  these 


balances.  As  a  general  rule,  the  poin 
hardly  fine  enough  at  the  ends  to  enable 
divisions  to  be  estimated  accurately  to  ti 
even  to  fifths.  We  remove  them  and  file 
flat  and  thin,  so  that  they  just  cover  and 
the  lines  on  the  scale. 

We  also  provide  two  or  three  ordinary 
glasses  of  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
are  so  placed,  that,  when  the  handle  of  tin 
placed  at  a  mark  on  the  table  edge,  the  sc 
focus,  and  just  about  fills  the  field.  In  I 
parallax  is  avoided  and  the  estimation 
tenths  made  very  easy  and  accurate.  N< 
obliged  to  use  a  glass,  but  there  is  gen 
competition  for  them* 

With  these  light  balances  it  is  well,  1 
mencing  a  weighing  in  which  the  highest  a 
is  required,  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
for  no  load,  and  if  several  weighings  are  to  I 
it  is  an  advantage  to  bring  it  to  the  cents 
scale ;  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  not  in 
half  a  division  or  so  out,  this  is  best  don 
the  balance  is  swinging,  by  slightly  alteriq 
the  levelling  screws.  This  plan  saves  ope 
case  and  disturbing  the  beam.  After 
practice  it  becomes  very  easy.  For  sma 
ences  there  seems  no  objection  to  it 
differences  are  too  large  the  adjustment  t 
of  the  screws  at  the  ends  of  the  beam  si 
made  by  the  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  1 
the  position  of  the  pointer  for  no  load  s 
again  found.  My  own  experience  has  t 
boys  take  great  pains  over  their  weigh 
soon  become  expert ;  also  that  they  are  c 
the  balances. 

Most  errors  made  by  beginners  are  due 
in  counting,  or  in  the  addition  or  subtr 
their  weights.  With  a  few  boys — abov 
ten — this  is  often  persistent.  When  it  at 
counting  the  weights,  it  is  often  impossib 
end  of  an  experiment  to  detect  or  rectify : 
weighing  cannot  always  be  repeated.  1 
fond  of  having  the  whole  experiment 
unless  there  seems  to  have  been  real  can 
Such  boys  should  be  given  four  or  m 
pieces  of  quartz  or  other  objects  of  know; 
and  asked  to  weigh  them  and  combine  th 
e.g.,  A  +  B— (C  +  D).  If  the  final  resi 
sufficiently  near,  the  error,  whether  in  we 
arithmetic,  can  be  pointed  out  at  onc< 
fresh  combination  set,  till  one  or  two  res 
been  brought  up  to  the  required  correct 
will  generally  be  found  that  in  doing  thes> 
will  have  acquired  that  power  of  steadil; 
t  rating  his  attention  on  his  work  and  i 
tidence  in  himself,  which  were  prob 
missing  factors. 

With  regard  to  the  weights  used  f 
i  balances  a  few  words  must  be  said. 
I  worthy  set  of  weights  from  50  grams  do 
could  hardly  be  procured  till  recently  for 
25s.,  and  this  is  a  prohibitive  price.  Di 
last  three  years,  however,  I  have  been 
with  such  weights  at  a  cost  of  about  ic 
have  generally  required  little    correctioi 
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a  weight,  generally  among  the  larger 
und  to  be  faulty,  but  this  does  not  often 
\  Still  it  is  as  well  to  test  them.  This, 
*hly  done,  is  of  course  a  tedious  and 
>rocess.  We  are  satisfied  with  com- 
:h  set  with  the  standards,  using  only  one 
the  best  balance.  Of  course,  in  this 
he  inequality  of  the  arms  affects  the 
>n»  but  a  balance  may  generally  be  found 
this  inequality  is  very  small. 
ikers  have  lately  taken  to  supplying  the 
in  a  new  and  convenient  form,  but  made 
ium.  I  must  confess  to  a  dislike  to  the 
s  metal  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  too  soft, 
natter  of  fact,  the  weights  are  scratched 
rass  forceps  every  time  they  are  used, 
mentioned,  some  boys  prefer  to  keep  their 
ts,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  more  attrac- 
irance  of  the  better  set,  and  the  fact  that 
Id  weights  are  in  good  order  they  can 
at  nearly  the  same  price  as  they  gave  for 
sufficient  inducements  to  obtain  the  new 

reights  from  50  grams  downwards  most 
can  be  made.  For  weights  above  100 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  a  few  ad- 
heights  of  100  grams  each.  These  are 
with  the  standard  and  kept  for  common 
n  addition  to  these,  a  pair  each  of  1,000, 
00  grams  be  provided,  the  laboratory  is 
y  equipped  for  most  work  which  is  likely 
s.  The  chief  use  of  these  larger  weights 
duating  or  calculating  flasks  for  measur- 
es, and  it  is  therefore  as  well  to  have 
ly  accurate.  It  does  not  cost  much  to 
m  verified  at  the  National  Physical 
•y,  but  in  that  case  they  must  be  of  the 
.,  and  are  expensive.  If,  however,  the 
*  possesses  one  complete  standard  set, 
lance  weighing  to  1,000  grams,  cheap 
*hts  are  quite  good  enough,  as  they  can 
red  from  time  to  time  with  the  standards. 
.  article  is  written  largely  from  the  point 
sf  schools,  in  which  economy  must  be 
nothing  need  be  said  of  the  more 
balances,  weighing  up  to  1,000  grams, 
ill  be  content  to  recommend  one  which 
ten  years  has  done  duty  for  all  but 
:  exact  work  of  this  kind  in  this 
p,  and  which  is  quite  sufficient  for 
jrposes. 

one  of  the  balances  advertised  in  dealers' 
s  as  "  Pulp  and  Bullion  Scales."  They 
imelled  iron  supports  and  aluminium 
nd  though  cheap  are  thoroughly  well 
)urs  cost  only  ^"3  without  a  case.  Un- 
/ever,  it  can  be  used  in  a  place  where 
are  non-existent,  it  should  have  one. 
•urchased,  costs  almost  as  much  as  the 
We  made  ours  with  glass  sides  and 
folding-doors  for  about  ten  shillings, 
nee  will  carry  3  kilos.,  and  with  care  will 
excess  of  1-2  centigrams  with  a  load  of 
ms  in  each  pan.  It  is  a  thoroughly  well 
i  trustworthv  instrument,  and  has  been 


exceedingly  useful  to  us.  Among  other  uses  it  is 
an  excellent  model  for  showing  the  general  mechan- 
ism of  the  balance,  as  it  can  be  taken  easily  to 
pieces,  has  all  the  usual  movements  and  adapta- 
tions, and  is  provided  with  arrangements  for  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  knife  edges  and  adjusts  the 
sensitiveness.  To  get  the  best  results  the  end  of 
the  pointer  should  be  filed  flat,  and  the  sensitive- 
ness adjusted  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  knife 
edges  and  planes  are  of  steel,  and  the  balance 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  laboratory,  unless  the 
teacher  has  sufficient  disregard  for  prejudice 
just  to  rub  all  the  steel  parts  occasionally  with  a 
trace  of  vaseline.  The  sensitiveness  remains  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  balance  is 
likely  to  be  used. 

Another  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  which  may  be  kept  anywhere,  is  a  pair  of 
what  are  known  as  druggists'  scales  (French  pat- 
tern) carrying  up  to  1  or  2  kilos,  in  each  pan. 
Either  of  these,  if  proper  precautions  are  carried 
out,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  graduation  of 
most  commercial  litre  flasks  and  measuring  glasses 
needs  correction.  A  set  of  cheap  weights  from 
1000  grams  to  1  centigram  should  be  corrected 
by  the  Standard  and  reserved  for  use  with  these 
balances. 

Little  space  is  left  to  speak  of  the  verification 
of  volumetric  apparatus,  flasks,  burettes,  pipettes, 
and  measuring  glasses.  With  regard  to  flasks 
my  experience  has  perhaps  been  unfortunate,  but 
it  is  that  in  many  cases  they  are,  as  sold,  only 
approximately  correct.  An  error  of  quite  1  cc, 
excess  or  defect,  has  not  been  uncommon  in  litre 
flasks  supplied  to  us.  In  making  the  determina- 
tion, great  care  should  be  taken.  The  water 
should  have  been  distilled  in  metal  apparatus,  and 
have  been  subsequently  well  boiled  in  a  tin-lined 
vessel.  The  temperature  should  be  ascertained 
by  a  thermometer,  the  correction  for  which  at 
150  has  been  carefully  ascertained,  and  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  displaced  air.  In  the  case 
of  a  litre  flask  this  amounts  to  more  than  1  gram. 
With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  making  this  last 
connection,  some  differenre  of  opinion  appears  to 
prevail.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  important  that  it 
should  be  made  as  that  some  uniform  agreement 
should  be  arrived  at  among  teachers  as  to  whether 
it  is  to  be  recognised  or  not.  That  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  or  worse  than  uncertainty  prevails 
with  regard  to  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  best  English  text-books  of 
quantitative  analysis  directions  appear  to  be  given 
for  weighing  the  litre  of  water  by  the  method  of 
substitution  in  order  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  correcting  for  the  displaced  air  ! 

As  every  one  knows,  two  different  litres  are  in 
use :  Mohr's  litre,  i.e.,  the  volume  of  water  which  at 
1 50  C.  weighs  1  kilogram,  and  the  standard  litre, 
which  is  the  volume  of  water  which  has  that 
weight  only  at  40  C.  At  150  C.  this  weighs  only 
998-07  grams.  Each  system  has  its  advantages, 
which  need  not  be  stated  here.  The  point  to  be 
insisted  on  is  that  the  teacher  should  be  quite  clear 
which  of  the  two  he  is  using.     Flasks  may  now  be 
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obtained  standardised  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory.  Their  circulars  say  :  "  The  statement 
that  the  volume  of  a  one-litre  flask  is  correct 
means  that  at  a  temperature  of  ly  the  volume  of 
the  contents  of  the  flask  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
kilogram  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  4V  Their 
weighings,  it  muse  also  be  remembered,  are  "  re- 
duced to  weighings  i«  caenc." 

A  considerable  number  of  the  quantitative  ex- 
periments usually  performed  by  a  class  involve 
measurement  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  by  means  of 
the  water  displaced.  I  have  found  it  most  con- 
venient, in  cases  where  this  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  1  litre  (and  it  need  never  do  sol,  to  let 
the  boys  weigh  the  water.  As  the  experiments 
usually  take  place  at  a  temperature  not  very  far 
from  ly  C,  no  correction  on  this  account  need, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  introduced.  The 
method  is  less  messy,  takes  less  time  and  is  more 
accurate  than  that  which  involves  measurement 
of  the  water  in  a  measuring  glass.  The  French 
scales  referred  to  above  are  very  convenient  for 
this  purpose.  The  water  is  driven  over  from  a 
wash  bottle  into  a  counterpoised  beaker  or  flask, 
and  the  volume  obtained  at  once  forms  the  increase 
of  weight. 

Among  many  minor  points  which  experience 
has  suggested,  I  would  mention  the  use  of  the 
reading  glasses  referred  to  above  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  volumes  of  water,  &c,  in  flasks  and 
burettes. 

Of  balances  of  a  higher  class  a  word  or  two 
must  suttice.  One  sood  balance,  say  an  Oertling 
or  Bun^e.  should  be  provided,  and  used  by  the 
teacher  only  fer  standard  and  reference  purposes. 
This  will  cost  a:  leas:  *":o  or  ^"12.  Two  others 
of  a  less  expensive  kind  will  suttee  for  advanced 
pupils.  These  should  net  be  kept  in  the  labora- 
tory, "rut  shculi  re  in  a  separate  room,  museum 
or  st:re-r:c:n.  And  en  the  ground  rloor.  Boys,  who 
hA  e  learned  ::  we:^h  as  recommended  above, 
-ST—  hae.*  little  t;   learn  in  usms  them. 

•In  t- -c.  ether  pcints  or  general  interest  I  should 
like  re  express  an  crimen.  They  relate  :o  d:s- 
cirhue.      Fovs  have  aIa.ivs  ever.  qu:te  free  to  talk 
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visitors,  attendants,  or  outsiders,  and  if 
counsel  younger  teachers  with  regard 
annoying  occurrences,  I  would  say,  "Neve 
your  boys,  until  you  have  exhausted  all  p< 
of  a  meddling  or  careless  outsider."  I 
this  experience  to  be  general  in  prope 
ducted  laboratories,  and  I  mention  it  as 
the  highest  possible  proofs  of  the  mor, 
of  laboratory  training. 


METHODS   OF    MARKING. 

By  G.  H.  Cljulke,  M.A. 
Hymen  College,  HulL 

ENGLAND  is  the  home  of  marks,  1 
used  by  the  schoolmaster,  that  is  to 
might  be  better  if  boys  would  work 
needing  to  have  their  position  in  form  reo 
order  of  merit—  the  aim  and  object  of  marl 
however,  the  custom  has  taken  firm  ro 
right  that  the  means  employed  to  attain 
should  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
the  case  ?  Are  not  bad  systems  of  s 
marks  used  too  often,  and  still  more  h 
ridiculous  plans  of  adding  together  ma 
various  sources,  or  of  combining  set  ma 
form  marks? 

The  subject  may  be  most  convenientl; 
in  two  divisions  :  (i)  mark-giving ;  (ii)  m; 
a  form  order. 

The  Giving  of  Marks. 

v:  The  award  of  marks  is  the  easier  p 
the  two  :o  arrange  justiy.  There  is  pern 
one  system  that  is  hopelessly  wrong, 
fashioned  *%  place-taking."  that  is.  makinj 
stand  out  to  be  questioned,  moving  bo; 
down  a c cording  tc  their  answers  and  gi 
•"tor"  as  many  marks  as  there  are  bo; 
rem:.  It  often  happens  that  by  a  lucky  fl 
bey  monies  with  a  jump  to  the  top  at  the  e 
lesson  ani  ^Ains  twenty  marks  or  so.  when 
:s  only  worth  a  tenth  of  the  reward  it  obtaii 
::  this  ices  n:t  occur,  the  system  is  still  n 
a  letter  y  And  Artec  is  treat  facilities  to  th 
tc  seri  ic*.vn  a  bey  for  a  breach  of  discip 
ec:vrvr.ti:u  .utenied  tc  test  his  work — anc 
urfA-.r  creceeirc — And  the  top  boy  cannot 
c-  v  : -:e  event  :s  iewnwards.  A  new  h; 
ac.*c:>  tee  system  ;t  rcAr^-u^  by  places, 
:av.-\  ;  -At  he  oets  re. ere  rut  of  his  form  t 
>\>:e  •  e:  ;  efstiezizc  :niiv:iua:ly  withoi 
:a'x""c.  ecCAcse  Answers  cccne  rapidly  < 
>oe ■••  mc  ■  7  >  :s  ecute  true  :  the  movi 
a-c.  :e:  ;:  e  e\;  :e~eet  created  by  winnii 
<.■■**     a.;>  1  e.A.s^.  -e.A:t::u.arIy  one  of  your 

"."*  >.■;*  i  ee.s;  rsteAicf  the  old  plai 
:<r  *c  ^ : .  .  <v  :  r  e  .\:  -c  c;—  system.  1 
>;.;"c>   ee.:     e    v  c/.ce    :rier.    the    same 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Till  boys 
omed  to  the  plan  it  is  best  to  make  them 
own — the  top  boy  beginning  at  one — and 

their  numbers.  A  few  figures  chalked 
all  may  be  useful  to  keep  the  form  in 

Each  boy  starts  with  (say)  an  imaginary 
.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  boys  number 
>  the  difference  between  their  first  number 
last,  added  to  ten  or  subtracted  from  it 
e  may  be,  gives  their  total  marks.  Thus : 
at  8  and  ends  at  5,  he  gives  up  13  ; 
at  11  and  ends  at  22,  he  gives  up  o, 
oinus  marks  are  recorded, 
chain  is  endless,  a  boy  may  go  from  his 
umber  upwards  and  work  round  till  he 

the  circle,  gaining  as  many  marks  as 
x>ys  in  the  form  +  his  original  10 ;  he  may 
mnd  more  than  once.     The  circle  is  ima- 

the  class  may  stand  in  a  row,  if  space  is 

This  excellent  system  deserves  more 
n  than  it  enjoys ;  it  has  its  own  advan- 
rell  as  those  of  the  older  plan,  of  which 
he  unfairness.  The  totals  can  be  divided 
$n  entered,  if  they  run  very  high.  Some- 
well  to  limit  the  highest  possible  mark  to 
a-half  round,  and  not  to  allow  a  jump  of 
1  ten  places. 
s  the  endless  chain  is,  it  will  probably  be 

in  junior  forms.  Upper  forms  require 
bus   treatment   and    may  resent    place 

*g    Written    Work    and    Viva-voce 
Answers. 

is  paper  work  that  the  teacher  looks  over 
led,  marking  cannot  well  go  wrong.  A 
ous  corrector  will  assign  marks  equitably 
result  will  tally  with  the  proportionate 
he  work  done.  It  is  less  easy  to  mark 
nswers.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow 
marks  for  an  answer,  to  make  each  ques- 
e  same  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  and 
>y  "impression."  It  is  often  advisable  to 
*w  questions  answered  on  paper.  The 
1  of  these  is  a  matter  of  minutes,  is  a  good 
serving  as  a  counterpoise,  insures  a 
esult,   when   all    the   marks    are    added 

examination  papers,  essays,  proses  and 
must  be  corrected  by  the  master,  the 
ork  of  lower  forms  can  often  be  marked 
hemselves,  if  they  are  well  looked  after, 
lportant  that  mistakes  should  be  brought 
the  perpetrators  at  once,  and  that  they 
rrect  what  is  wrong.  An  exercise  care- 
ked,  out  of  school,  by  a  master  often  re- 
nt attention  when  it  is  returned.  Work 
k  must  begone  over  with  the  class  sooner 
So,  if  the  following  plan  is  adopted, 
as  accurate  as  the  master's  own  is 
correction  of  mistakes  is  exacted,  time  is 
I  the  value  of  the  work  ascertained  before 
t  is  over — often  a  great  gain. 
the  exercises  and  proceed  to  dictate  a  fair 
rhile    doing   this   it   is   possible  to  look 


through  the  work,  marking  most  of  the  mistakes, 
explaining  difficulties — with  plentiful  use  of  the 
board — questioning  boys  and  helping  them  to 
understand  where  they  have  gone  wrong.  Make 
this  writing  of  the  fair  copy  a  regular  drill  on  the 
exercise. 

The  fair  copy  once  written,  the  partially  corrected 
"  home-work  "  may  be  returned  and  marking  begin. 
Boys  do  not  correct  their  own  work,  for  it  is  easier 
to  discover  others'  mistakes  than  one's  own.  Allow 
so  many  marks  for  each  sentence  according  to  its 
value,  go  through  one  sentence  after  another  and 
have  the  marking  done  on  the  "destructive" 
method.  If  the  work  has  not  been  too  hard  for  the 
class  and  has  been  previously  explained,  it  should 
be  so  nearly  correct  that  boys  can  manage  to  mark 
thus  under  supervision.  It  is  always  possible  to 
glance  over  the  marking  when  the  work  is  collected 
finally  to  insure  accuracy.         • 

To  mark  a  said  lesson  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  put  on  all  the  class,  keep  a  special  column  in  the 
register,  mark  those  boys  who  "goon"  each  lesson 
till  the  column  is  full.  More  than  one  column  can 
be  kept  going,  if  thought  right,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  fear  of  a  boy  marking  time  because  he  thinks 
he  has  had  his  turn  for  the  round.  Or  the  same 
boy  may  be  "  put  on  "  for  more  than  one  lesson, 
but  only  marked  once,  so  as  to  maintain  proper 
rotation  of  marking. 

Many  modifications  of  the  system  will  suggest 
themselves.  One  useful  addition  is — to  pass  ques- 
tions round  the  class,  marking  the  answers  in 
special  columns,  or  letting  the  boys  keep  their  own 
marks  till  the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  entering  the 
total.  Another  variation  consists  in  giving  a  few 
questions  to  be  answered  on  paper,  so  chosen  that 
boys  can  correct  each  others'  answers.  Variety  is 
important,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
boys  are  better  "  on  paper  "  than  others,  so  a  due 
proportion  of  verbal  answers  and  of  written  work 
must  be  observed. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  "  construc- 
tive M  marking  is  giving  marks  for  what  is  good, 
"  destructive  "  marking  taking  off  marks  for  what 
is  bad  ;  the  former  records  one's  impression  of  the 
value  of  one  prose  compared  with  another  from  the 
same  lot,  the  latter  punishes  faults  by  deducting 
from  a  fixed  total. 

An  easy  way  of  recording  marks  and  of  keeping 
a  running  total  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
"  Graphic  Mark  Book  and  Reducing  Scale."1  The 
entering  of  marks  may  take  a  trifle  longer  in  this 
mark  book,  but  the  delay  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  fact  that  every  boy's  postion  is  shown  at 
once  without  any  adding  up  at  all. 

The  total  number  of  marks  earned  during  the 
week  for  each  subject  should  be  posted  in  the  class- 
room in  which  the  boys  work.  J t  is  as  well  to  fix 
a  standard  for  the  top  boy  of  every  list,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  due  proportion ;  but  do  not  put  at  the 
top  "  possible  marks  "  =  so  much  ;  it  tends  to 
priggishness ! 


1  Marsh  and  Ord,  Educational  Supply  Association,  Hoi  bom,  E.C. 
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Making  up  the  Form  Order. 

(ii)  The  methods  of  assigning  marks  being  I 
settled,  we  may  proceed  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  I 
done  with  the  sum  of  their  weekly  totals  when  I 
form  orders  have  to  be  made  out. 

It  may  be  postulated  that  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory combining  of  set  marks  with  farm  marks  to  I 
evolve  a  form  order.  The  numbers  in  sets  and  I 
forms  may  not  tally,  competition  diners,  higher  I 
sets  must  be  "  bonused  "  to  raise  the  marks  above  I 
those  of  boys  in  the  same  farm  but  in  lower  sets,  I 
and  combination  of  the  whole  is  manifestly  unfair.  I 
It  is  really  more  satisfactory  to  publish  orders  in  I 
sets,  apart  from  orders  in  form  subjects,  than  to  I 
employ  a  plan  that  involves  what  amounts  to  I 
•*  faking.**  As  the  custom  prevails,  however,  those 
who  are  obliged  to  make  out  such  orders  may  be  I 
helped  by  a  few  remarks. 

Scaijxg  Marks. 

Lists  of  marks  often  have  to  be  scaled.  In  the  I 
case  of  awkward  numbers  the  non-mathematician 
will  be  saved  much  time  and  chance  of  error  by 
the  use  of  the  sliding  scale  known  as  the  -*  Harrow 
Mark  Reducer." l  When  employed  the  scale  is 
set  with  the  highest  mark  opposite  the  desired 
standard  and  the  corresponding  numbers  can  he 
read  off,  one  by  one  in  the  new  scale,  far  the 
whole  series. 

If,  as  should  always  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  both  the  top  and  bottom  mark  to  a  fixed 
standard,  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  scheme. 
Pin  a  large  square  of  paper,  closely  ruled,  down  to 
a  board,  number  the  lines  from  top  to  bottom  on 
the  left  hand  from  100  to  i.  Number  also  a  long 
strip  of  similarly  ruled  paper  from  150  to  1.  The 
marks  to  be  dealt  with  can  easily  be  brought  by 
division  to  a  maximum  lower  than  150.  Say  they 
range  from  143  to  51  and  that  we  require  a  range 
of  100  to  30.  Pin  down  the  strip  so  that  143  is  on 
100.  Using  the  pin  as  a  centre,  move  the  strip 
across  the  sheet  till  51  rests  on  the  ruled  line  on 
which  30  stands.  Fix  the  strip  with  a  second  pin. 
The  strip  should  lie  diagonally  across  the  sheet 
and  the  lines  running  from  the  figures  on  it,  which 
represent  marks  according  to  the  original  list,  to 
the  figures  on  the  left-hand  side  wLi  point  to  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  required  scale.  It 
is  a  help  :o  the  eye  tc  mark  a  second  row  of  ngures 
parallel  \vi;h  the  numbers  on  the  left  hand  two- 
thirds  cf  the  way  across  the  sheet.  With  the  exer- 
cise ot  a  little  ingenuity  a  more  serviceable 
apparatus  can  be  rigged  up  by  means  of  me;re 
measures  and  a  cross  bar  working  in  meu:  slides. 

VALl  t    OK    M  VKxS. 

Such  are  some  ot  the  mechanical  methods  o: 
treating  marks :  but  let  us  never  forget  that  marks 
are  anv  evil,  used  to  the  extent  that  they  are  i:: 
England.  A  German  piotessor.  on  a  tour  o:  in- 
spection of  English  schools,  had  been  listening  :o 
an  explanation  of  an  elaboiate  system  of  comb:u:ng 


marks:  "And  do  you  < 
a  boy  that  he  is  F 

The  way  to  train  boys  to  work  far  wot 
does  not  lie  in  wonderful  pta—  of  eatrarttn 
order  oat  of  a  chaos  of  sets — tins  is  but  th 
ing  of  the  cap  and  the  platter.  Sfl— 1""f 
orders  and  reports  are  considered  of  sad 
tanoetbat  the  wood  of  work  cannot  be  see 
trees  of  figures  which  are  supposed  to  rep 

Organisation,  however  perfect,  does  no 
the  place  of  that  i 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  U 


A*i„v  *V  M*.>j«!.  ■»  O'c  v.V.81^0.-'  >;i«v«.  Sv.- 


THERE  are  two  sides  to 
there  are  two  sides  to 
this  elementary  truth  wye  are  vn 

Committee  of  the  London  County  Coin 
have  just  been  issued.  Shortly  put,  the* 
Report  on  School  Accommodation  ;  (2)  1 
School  Attendance;  (3)  Report  on  Sc 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Defective  Children;  (4)] 
Underfed  Children.  None  deal  with  tl 
progress  made  inside  the  school  ;  alldeel 
machinery  devised  to  effect  that  mental 
Whether  the  instruction  given  in  the  sdi 
the  quality  desired,  is  one  aspect  into  ui 
reports  do  not  £0 ;  they  show  us  the  oth 
viz.,  the  provision  made  by  the  Local 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  different  1 
Acts  since  1870. 

And  this  other  aspect  is  for  once  n 
esting  reading  and  most  encouraging  to  I 
have  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  I 
heart.  There  is  a  humanitarian  spirit 
throughout  the  pages,  a  careful  conskk 
the  needs  of  this  kaleidoscopic  London, 
dects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  comr 
their  officers  (a  special  visitor  for  Italiai 
is  employed  for  three  days  a  week  in  on 
Ratepayers  will  never  really  know  how 
are  served  by  the  permanent  staffs  of  th 
until  they  are  able  to  read  between  tl 
these  huge  reports  and  to  detect  runnin 
them  an  amount  of  discrimination,  of 
and  of  ingenuity  which  is  really  more 
and  romantic  than  that  of  the  most  fai 
we  meet  with  in  our  summer  novel. 
hopefulness  which  the  ngures  suggest  cl 
a  twofold  sense.  The  books  record  tl 
of  every  possible  100  attendances  ar< 
Louden  children.  Ten  years  ago  this 
>o  and  this  is  out  of  a  population 
children . 

GIjls^ow.  the  second  city  of  the  Em 
total  population  of  only  786,000,  and  t 
Council  has  to  get  to  school  in  L01 
children  thin  there  are  people  in  G 
L:\erpccl.  and  double  the  number  th 
Leed>  Surely  the  magnitude  of  the  tas 
.  be  tair.tlv  realised. 
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je  mass  is  not  only  coming  to  school 
larly,  but  we  are  delighted  to  record 
ming  by  the  exercise  of  less  force,  both 
3umble  ;  2,300  fewer  summonses  were 
year,  and  10,600  less  than  in  the  year 
cautionary  notices  (these  are  Mr. 
serious  warnings)  there  were  many 
less  than  the  number  issued  in  any 
is  the  official  mind  rejoices  and  ascribes 
3  a  very  great  extent  to  the  systematic 

the  parents  of  the  absent  children. 
•  doubt  whatever  that  London  is  pro- 
1  most  efficient  system  and  a  most  able 
tic  staff  of  attendance  officers,  and 
om  an  intimate  knowledge  of  many  of 
can  say  that  in  tact,  discretion,  and 
ng  towards  the  parents  and  children, 
body  of  whom  any  community  may  feel 
.  But  we  see  another  side  in  this 
iecrease  of  summonses.  There  is  a 
itened  spirit  abroad  among  our  people  ; 
:e  and  there,  there  are  sad  cases  of 
dss   and  revolting  in  the  extreme,  the 

mass  beats  true.  There  is  an  upward 
>ut  of  the  realm  of  force  into  the  king- 
y,  and  it  is  in  this  we  rejoice.  The 
r  of  development,  an  arrest  of  which 
i  us  real  anxiety,  prevails,  and  we  are 

feeling  a  sense  of  hopefulness  as  we 
jes  of  these  reports. 


TH    CAMPAIGN   AT   KNOSSOS.1 

/ANS'S  fifth  campaign  at  Knossos  has 

had  the  same  sensational  results  as 
e  of  the  earlier  ones,  but  the  results  are 
interesting  to  the  expert.  Light  has 
n  on  the  relation  of  the  various  Minoan 
2ach  other,  and  on  the  earliest  form  of 

a  paved  roadway  has  been  opened 
isiderable  distance,  and  seems  likely  to 
rther  discoveries ;  a  large  deposit  of 
iblets   has   been  found  ;    a  number  of 

been  opened,  including  a  tholus  of  a 
and  much  material  has  been  found  for 

pottery. 

ins  of  a  very  early  shrine  of  the  snake- 
e  come  to  light ;  but  we  note  that  Mr. 
neglects  this  remarkable  cult  to  harp 
and  his  "  double-axes."  A  few  remains 
co  paintings  are  too  fragmentary  to  be 
;  importance  as  the  earlier  discoveries  ; 
ieron,  we  learn,  has  very  skilfully  been 
sther  the  fragments  which  have  been 
we  hope  that  these,  when  published  in 
ork  on  Knossos,  will  throw  much  light 

of  these  ancient  peoples.  It  is  im- 
50  to  notice  that  a  new  piece  of 
1 "  in  Greek  letters  has  been  found  at 


il     of    the     British    School     at    Athens."      X. 
lates  and   illustrations.     (Macmillan.)     17s.  net. 


Vol.  7.] 


Praesos.  Prof.  Conway  examines  this,  and  finds 
reason  for  adhering  to  his  view  that  this  was  an 
Indo-European  dialect  and  akin  to  Greek.  We 
expect  to  hear  of  more  such  discoveries  in  Praesos, 
where  the  ancient  language  continued  to  be  spoken 
quite  late.  Was  Eteocretan  compulsory  in  the 
schools  of  Praesos,  by  any  chance  ? 

There  are  no  less  than  thirteen  papers  in  this 
•'  Annual,"  and  we  have  not  space  to  examine  them 
all.  We  may,  however,  call  attention  to  an 
able  article  in  German,  by  H.  Schaefer  on 
u  Altaegyptische  Pfluge,  Joche,  und  andere 
landwirthschaftliche  Gerathe,"  fully  illustrated 
from  the  contents  of  the  Berlin  Museum  and  ancient 
monuments.  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins  continues  his 
notes  from  Karpathos.  He  has  substantially  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  dialect ;  having 
himself  had  a  training  in  phonetics  and  compara- 
tive philology,  his  observations  are  recorded  with 
extraordinary  care  and  exactitude.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Forster  gives  notes  of  ancient  sites  in  Laconia, 
and  publishes  a  number  of  new  inscriptions. 
Lastly,  the  examinations  at  Palaikastro  are  further 
described  by  Mr.  Dawkins.  Most  of  his  discussion 
deals  with  pottery;  but  of  prime  interest  is  a 
snake-goddess  shrine  with  small  female  and  bird 
figures,  one  female  figure  holding  a  snake. 
Apparently,  she  formed  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
dancing  votaries,  a  new  and  important  point.  Mr. 
Dawkins  is  also  able,  by  an  ingenious  combination 
of  indications  archaeological  and  linguistic,  to  iden- 
tify the  goddess  with  Rhea  or  Cybele.  This  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  has  of  course  been 
suggested,  but  direct  evidence  has  not  hitherto 
been  forthcoming. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
HAMPSHIRE.1 

THIS  valuable  report  is  the  outcome  of  an 
inquiry  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1904,  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Hampshire  County  Council.  Though  its 
criticisms  and  suggestions  relate  especially  to  one 
county,  yet  it  is  certain  to  prove  almost  equally 
useful  to  educationists  in  other  districts.  For  it  is 
no  empirical  piece  of  work,  no  mere  accumulation 
of  miscellaneous  local  information.  Like  every- 
thing that  Prof.  Michael  Sadler  writes,  it  is 
illuminated  by  ideas,  elevated  by  ideals,  and 
unified  by  great  guiding  principles. 

Prof.  Sadler's  chief  concern  evidently  is  that  the 
standard  of  secondary  education  should  be  con- 
siderably raised.  "  The  main  principle  upon 
which  the  following  report  is  based,"  he  says,  in 
his  introduction,  is  "  that  in  the  reorganisation  of 
English  secondary  education  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  for  a  sufficient  though  limited  number  of 
well -placed  secondary  day-schools,  so  staffed  and 
equipped  as  to  give  an  intellectual  and  corporate 

1  "  Report  on    Secondary  and   Higher  Education  in  Hampshire,  1904, 
By  Prof.  Michael  E.  Sadler.    (Portsmouth  :  Hoi  brook.) 
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training  of  high  value  as  a  preparation  for  professional 
callings  and  for  posts  of  responsibility  in  business 
and  in  administration,  instead  of  expending  all 
available  funds  upon  a  cheaper  type  of  secondary 
schools  which,  though  capable  of  rendering  useful 
service  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  a  county  system, 
would  because  relatively  weak  upon  the  intellectual 
side,  be  unable,  if  acting  alone,  permanently  to 
maintain  and  develop  a  high  standard  of  edu- 
cational efficiency." 

Dr.  Sadler  discusses  in  a  lucid  and  able  manner 
the  connection  which  should  be  established  be- 
tween these  higher  secondary  schools  and  existing 
schools — elementary  schools  on  one  hand,  grammar 
schools  and  private  schools  on  the  other.  He 
treats  of  the  general  aims  of  the  .education  to  be 
given  in  such  schools,  the  curricula  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  securing  and 
the  selecting  of  pupils.  Finally,  he  applies  his 
principles  to  the  particular  case  of  Hampshire, 
and  recommends  that  four  centres  of  higher 
secondary  education  should  be  developed  in  the 
county,  viz.,  at  Winchester,  Petersfield,  Basing- 
stoke, and  Andover.  This  scholastic  "quadri- 
lateral "  would,  he  thinks,  supply  all  the  present 
needs  of  the  county — the  county  boroughs  of 
Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  Bournemouth, 
which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  inquiry, 
of  course  excepted.    • 

The  Hampshire  County  Council  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  its  enterprise  in  securing  Prof. 
Sadler  to  make  this  report,  and  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  the  brilliance  of  his  achievement. 

F.  J.  C.  H. 


A  MANUAL   FOR  SCIENCE  STUDENTS.1 

IN  the  year  1899  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
published  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Magnetism 
and  Electricity  for  Beginners."  The  ability 
displayed  by  Mr.  Hadley  in  writing  this  book  led 
teachers  and  students  to  hope  for  a  more  advanced 
treatise  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author ;  and 
now  that  this  treatise  has  appeared,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  highest  expectations 
formed  have  been  amply  realised.  The  lucidity 
and  exactness  which  characterised  the  earlier  and 
more  elementary  work  of  the  author  are  no  less 
noticeable  in  "  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for 
Students."  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  most  of 
the  drawings  having  been  specially  made  for  the 
book  ;  and  the  printing  and  general  get  up  are 
beyond  praise,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  firm  which  has  produced  it,  and  the  editors 
whose  careful  supervision  has  done  so  much  to 
secure  the  popularity  of  the  series  of  text-books 
"  for  students,"  of  which  the  volume  in  question 
forms  the  latest  instalment. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, students  are  often  impeded  by  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  mechanical  principles.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  recognised  from  the  outset  that 

1  "  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Students."     By  H.  K.  Hadley.     x.   + 
575  PPm  w»tD-  377  illustrations.     (Macmillan.)    6». 


electricity  is  an  experimental  science, 
observation  and  measurement  must  al 
cede,  and  form  tfce  foundation  for,  the 
which  may  be  framed  to  account  for  t! 
mena  observed.  The  fundamental  p 
comprise  the  forces  acting  between  tw 
poles,  between  two  electric  charges,  be 
electric  current  and  a  magnet  pole,  and 
two  electric  currents ;  these  phenomena  c 
appreciated  until  the  laws  of  action  of  i 
fully  understood,  that  is,  until  the  prii 
mechanics  have  been  mastered.  This  i 
the  student  will  value  the  succinct  ao 
mechanical  principles  which  is  given 
second  chapter. 

The  first  six  chapters  deal  with  the 
properties  of  magnets  in  an  instructive 
Great  attention  is  very  justly  devoted  to 
perties  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  the 
careful  description  of  Maxwell's  method 
ting  lines  of  force  will  do  much  good,  sine 
seldom  mentioned  in  books  accessible  to 
A  small  mistake  on  p.  8  may  be  pointed  < 
is  non-  magnetic  above  the  "  arrest  pot 
which  corresponds  to  a  temperature  ol 
(Le  Chatelier),  instead  of  above  8700  C.,s 
further,  the  visible  recalescence  observe* 
rett  occurs  at  about  64 50  C,  and  is  quit 
from  the  magnetic  change  which  occur 
iron  changes  into  a  iron  at  Arg. 

The  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  is 
together  with  the  instruments  used  fo 
gating  this.  The  terse  description  give 
corrections  required  to  eliminate  the  em 
dip  nee.dle  should  prove  useful ;  the  prir 
volved  in  each  correction  are  clearly  exj 
the  fewest  possible  words,  each  being  i 
by  an  appropriate  diagram,  so  that  1 
henceforth  be  no  excuse  for  want  of  cc 
sion  of  these. 

Chapters  VII.  to  XIII.  deal 'with  si 
tricity.  The  method,  due  to  Mr.  D.  Rol 
mapping  the  electric  lines  of  force,  mud 
netic  lines  may  be  mapped  out  by  the  a 
filings,  could  advantageously  be  perforn 
laboratory.  The  proof  that  the  intensit 
hollow  charged  conductor  is  zero  (p.  142 
satisfactory,  since  the  same  method  wc 
that  the  intensity  at  a  point  outside  ; 
conductor  is  also  zero,  provided  there 
charge  at  the  point.  A  simpler  meth 
tained  by  noticing  that  a  line  of  for 
exist  inside  a  hollow  conductor  charge 
its  surface,  since  if  it  did  the  line  woul 
start  from  and  end  on  the  same  conduci 
is  impossible.  The  fact  that  the  attn 
tween  two  parallel  plates  possessing 
charges  is  not  modified  by  introducing 
solid  dielectric  between  them,  while  it  is  d 
if  the  space  between  them  is  entirely  fi 
liquid  dielectric,  might  have  been  expla 
advantage.  The  above  criticisms  only 
details  of  this  section,  the  general  tenoui 
is  excellent. 

The  student  generally  finds  a  wide  ga{ 
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es  of  static  and  voltaic  electricity.  Mr. 
is  succeeded  in  making  the  transition 
hese  as  easy  and  natural  as  possible, 
mter  of  this  review  feels  that  a  more 
:  development  of  the  electro- magnetic 
it  have  been  furnished.     Thus,  the  mag- 

at  a  point  on  the  axis  of  a  circular 
*•  255)  *s  derived  before  the  unit  of  cur- 
een  denned ;  this  is  only  a  minor  matter, 
itroduction  of  the  terms  E.  M.  F.  and 
p.  236,  without  any  definition  other  than 
ned  in  the  section  of  electrostatics,  is 
>us.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hadley  could, 
ed,  quote  many  eminent  authorities  who 
the  same  method  as  himself ;  but  any- 
as  read  the  discussion  as  to  the  seat  of 
.  F.  in  a  cell,  which  was  started  at  a 
f  the  British  Association  some  years  ago 
iver  (then  Dr.)  Lodge,  must  have  been 
h  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
minent  men,  which  was  then  made  appa- 
i  never  have  arisen  if  a  precise  definition 

F.  had  been  recognised.     The   present 
s    found   the   following   method   of  pro- 
be most  easily  understood  : — 
me  unit  magnet  pole,  and  unit  magnetic 

ine  unit  current  in  terms  of  the  field  that 
s. 

ice  that  the  force  of  the  current  on  the 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  of  the 
he  current ;  this  gives  a  numerical  ex- 
or  the  force  acting  on  a  given  current 
irpendicular  to  a  given  magnetic  field, 
en  a  current  flows  through  a  wire  heat  is 
and  consequently  energy  is  dissipated, 
tential  difference  (P.  D.)  as  the  energy  dis- 
sr  unit  current  per  unit  time  (i.e.,  W/C  /, 
is  the  energy  dissipated  by  a  current 
time  /.  Extend  this  to  energy  transfor- 
;vhich  are  not  dissipative  in  character, 
lose  which  occur  in  a  cell, 
en  a  conductor  is  moved  so  as  to  cut 
brce,  experiment  shows  that  a  current 
•roduced  if  the  conductor  forms  part  of 
circuit.  Hence,  energy  must  be  gene- 
work  must  be  performed  in  moving  the 
,  which  gives  us  Lenz's  law.  Equating 
anical  work  performed  to  the  electrical 
nerated,  we  obtain  an  expression  for  the 
produced,  and  find  that  this  is  equal  to 
er  of  magnetic  lines  cut  per  second. 
t's  Law. — The  P.  D.  between  the  ends  of 
or  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  pro- 
to  the  current  flowing  through  the  con- 
xperimental  result).  Hence,  resistance 
)  the  P.  D.  per  unit  current, 
ventured  to  give  the  above  brief  synop- 
I  have  found  that  in  realising  the  exact 
of  the  electro-magnetic  units  students 
er  difficulty  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 


e  detailed  development  sec  "  The  Electro-magnetic  Theory 
out  the  Aid  of  the  Higher  Mathematics."  By  E.  Edser. 
tics,  No.  13,  January,  1905.     38-45  pp. 


The  above,  I  believe,  exhausts  all  the  objections 
that  can  be  fairly  raised  to  Mr.  Hadley's  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  the  same  objections  would 
apply  to  almost  any  other  text-book  on  Electricity 
that  could  be  named.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
of  no  text-book  at  a  similar  price  which  contains 
such  an  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  where 
so  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to .  remove  all 
difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  path  of 
the  reader.  The  various  electrical  measurements 
are  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  The  careful  reasoning  employed  in  the 
chapter  on  thermo-electricity  should  make  this 
difficult  branch  of  the  subject  quite  clear  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book  a  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases, 
and  in  this  the  modern  theory  of  electrons  is  care- 
fully explained.  X-rays,  Becquerel  rays,  and  the 
properties  of  radium,  all  come  in  for  their  due 
share  of  notice.  The  chapter  on  Units  and  their 
Dimensions  will  also  prove  very  useful.  The  last 
chapter  but  one  contains  an  account  of  the  electro- 
magnetic theory,  which  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed as  giving  a  simple  account  of  this  fascinating 
branch  of  the  subject.  Electric  oscillations  and 
wireless  telegraphy  are  explained  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Finally,  viewing  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  branches  of  the  science  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  (except  those  of  a  purely  technical 
character,  which  are  not  dealt  with)  receive 
adequate  attention.  A  summary  is  added  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  and  numerous  examples  are 
worked  in  the  text,  while  others  are  appended  at  the 
ends  of  the  chapters,  answers  being  given  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  book  will  be  used  by  all  students  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  preparing  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Examinations  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(stages  ii.  and  iii.),  or  for  the  B.Sc.  Examination 
of  the  London  University.  Its  low  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  the  popularity  which 
it  merits. 

E.  Edser. 


From  the  twenty-ninth  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Public 
Instruction  in  Queensland  we  learn  that  the  Hoard  of  Technical 
Instruction  is  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  primary  instruction 
and  the  professional  capacity  of  State  school  teachers,  alleging 
that  it  is  necesssary  to  teach  certain  pupils  over  again  the 
subjects  which  they  had  been  taught  in  the  State  schools, 
before  they  can  proceed  with  the  ordinary  technical  class 
subjects.  The  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction,  however, 
characterises  this  charge  as  "unwarranted,"  and  points  out 
several  other  instances  in  which  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  is  in  error.  There  is  apparently  a  considerable 
amount  of  friction  between  the  two  authorities.  The  director 
of  education,  in  his  report,  states  that  the  addition  of  nature 
study  to  the  schedule  has  occasioned  considerable  perplexity 
amongst  teachers  and  the  public  generally,  and  he  proceeds  to 
make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  Department  in  this  respect, 
making  out  a  very  good  case  for  this  addition. 
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THE  PLANNING  AND  FITTING  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.1 

THE  growing  recognition  of  the  connection 
between  teaching  and  the  material  sur- 
roundings in  which  it  is  effected  should 
make  the  new  building  regulations  just  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  elementary  education.  Though 
the  planning  and  arrangement  of  elementary 
schools  has  gone  through  developments  and 
vicissitudes  since  the  Act  of  1870,  this  section  of 
our  educational  system  is  now  in  a  comparatively 
stable  condition,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
expect,  nor  do  we  find,  any  drastic  alterations  in 
this  new  issue  of  the  regulations.  They  possess, 
however,  at  the  present  time  a  special  importance 
in  view  of  their  extended  application  under  the 
new  Act  to  voluntary  schools. 

Although  presenting  for  all  cases  a  model  to  be 
aimed  at,  the  rules  only  apply  strictly  to  new 
buildings ;  alterations  to  existing  buildings  are 
considered  individually  by  the  Board  in  the  light 
of  each  special  environment.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  fourteen  pages  comprising  the  issue  indicates 
a  desire  to  assist  school  managers  by  the  avoidance 
of  conditions  of  too  arbitrary  a  character,  and 
ratepayers  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  no  new 
demands  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  building  are 
to  be  found,  but  that  there  is  rather  a  tendency 
towards  economy  by  an  actual  decrease  in  certain 
space  requirements  and  greater  license  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  for  which  provision  must  be 
made. 

The  regulations  have  been  recast  and  are  now 
conveniently  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  with 
general  arrangement  and  design,  construction  and 
sanitation,  and  with  the  submission  of  plans. 

Part  I.  does  not  purport  to  contain  regulations, 
but  to  be  advisory  and  suggestive  in  character, 
showing  how  to  make  for  efficiency ;  nevertheless, 
it  contains  some  very  definite  statements  upon 
dimensional  and  other  requirements  which  are  not 
to  be  departed  from  without  grave  reason.  To 
deal  with  the  more  important  points  seriatim  :  it 
is  seen  first  that  the  suggested  limit  of  1,000  to 
1,200  scholars  as  the  maximum  for  any  school  does 
not  appear  in  this  issue,  and  that  in  place  of  the 
400  limit  for  each  department  the  words  "  four  or 
five  hundred"  are  substituted.  The  plan  of  a 
school  with  a  central  hall  with  an  area  of  3.]  to  4 
square  feet  per  head,  and  surrounded  by  class 
rooms,  now  so  generally  approved  for  secondary 
schools,  is  still  enjoined  when  the  departments 
contain  350  or  upwards ;  but,  where  in  small 
schools  a  schoolroom  replaces  the  hall,  its  accom- 
modation should  be  limited  to  one  hundred  places, 
and,  unlike  the  ordinary  class-room,  it  must  be 
lighted  from  both  sides. 

The  general  recommendations  for  class-rooms 
remain  the  same,  an  area  of  10  square  feet  per 
head    (9    for   infants)    being    demanded,    but   the 

1  "  The  Building  Regulations :  being  Principles  to  l>e  observed  in 
Planning  and  Kitting  up  New  Huildings  for  Public  Elementary  Schools." 
(Cd.  2603.)    (Wyniari.)    2d. 


minimum  size  of  room,  18  feet  by  15  feet,  \ 
omitted,  which  will  often  remove  an  unnt 
worry  in  planning.  The  desk  length  of  1 
at  long  desks,  and  20  inches  at  dual  de 
scholar  (2  inches  less  in  each  case  for  in: 
retained,  but  the  maximum  length  for  loo] 
previously  fixed  at  12  feet,  though  hardly  1 
be  exceeded,  is  now  left  to  discretion.  Loo 
are  not  allowed  in  higher  elementary  scho 
have  for  some  time  been  abolished  in  so 
schools  under  the  Board.  On  the  other  ha 
possible  approval  of  single  desks  in  loi 
mentary  schools  has  been  withdrawn.  , 
portant  modification  appears  in  the  demi 
corridor  width  required  for  marching  audi 
in  infants'  schools  :  this,  previously  16  feet 
only  12  feet,  and  where  no  hall  or  a 
corridors  exist  a  space  of  this  width  mus 
right  across  the  class-room. 

The  requirements  for  special  subjects 
material  alteration,  but  a  summary  of  the 
tions  may  be  useful.  For  cookery,  prov 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  girls  at  work,  and 
thirty-six  to  fifty -four  at  demonstrations 
quired,  involving  some  10,500  cubic  feet 
square  feet  per  head  for  those  at  practi 
in  addition  to  the  space  for  raised  desks.  I 
should  be  detached  from  the  main  buil< 
provide  about  750  square  feet.  In  both  t 
buildings  special  ventilation  is  required 
shops  may  be  of  the  lean-to  type  and  op 
roof  apex,  and  should  provide  about  35  s< 
per  head.  Science  rooms  and  drawin 
should  be  limited  to  about  600  square  fee 
the  provision  of  sinks  and  even  gas  ii 
rooms  is  no  longer  demanded.  No  sped; 
lecture-room  is  approved  for  a  lower  el 
school. 

Turning  to  higher  elementary  school! 
attention  is  not  now  directed  to  the  nece< 
central  hall,  though  doubtless  it  would  be 
for  large  numbers;  further,  the  number 
rooms  required  for  300  to  350  scholars 
modified  from  10  to  "from  8  to  10."  Ac 
portant  modification  exists  in  the  matte 
area  required  in  these  schools  being  no 
12  square  feet,  for  single  and  dual  ( 
spectively,  as  against  16  and  13  square 
head  previously  required.  Finally,  great 
is  now  given  in  the  choice  of  subject 
struction  and  in  the  size  of  classes  a  Howe* 

Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  regulations 
with  construction,  sanitation  and  the  subi 
plans,  are  more  the  concern  of  the  archite< 
the  school  authorities.  The  most  importai 
here  is  a  very  sensible  alteration  which 
siderably  reduce  the  cost  of  any  hollow  w 
height  of  rooms  with  a  flat  ceiling  is  re 
12  feet  as  a  minimum  ;  the  only  new  dii 
requirement,  in  fact,  is  one  requiring  all  cl 
gangways  to  be  4  feet  wide.  Warming,  s 
lighting,  and  ventilation  are  adequately  d 
and  in  reference  to  the  last  it  may  be  obse 
a  specified  area  of  inlets  and  outlets  pe 
omitted. 
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ceeptance  by  the  Board  of  smaller  scale 
;  for  general    initial    approval    of   a    new 

and  the  requirement  of  merely  an  ap- 
;e  instead  of  a  detailed  statement  of  cost, 
luch  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  negotia- 
future.  The  present  issue  of  regulations 
j  to  alt  schemes  which  have  not  received 
provisional  approval  of  plans  submitted 
etcher  1  st  of  this  year, 
irrying  out  of  a  scheme  for  erecting  new 
i  or  for  alteration  of  existing  buildings,  in* 
is  tt  does  so  many  fixed  requirements,  often 
le  reconciled  with  existing  conditions  after 
ible  thought  and  labour,  must  always 
tte  much  preliminary  care  on  the  part  of 
lthorities  as  to  present  and  possibly  future 
fore  any  working  basis  is  finally  adopted. 
S  as  to  apparently  trifling  matters,  which 
mall  in  themselves  may  influence  the  plan 
vill  alone  avoid  the  vexations  and  loss  of 

often  involved  in  the  attempt  to  rectify 
mtly  the  results  of  initial  ambiguity. 


rlUMAN    SIDE   OF    EDUCATION.1 

not  my  intention  to-day  to  survey  the 
r's  work— it  seems  to  me  somewhat  out  of 
:e— nor  is  it  my  intention  to  survey  my 
md  a  half  years'  service  as  headmaster — 
lid  be  still  more  out  of  place. 
I  came  here  in  January,  1890,  my  govern- 
y,  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  had 
considerable  changes  to  be  made,  and  this 
ance  has  necessarily  made  me  play  a  large 
part  in  the  development  of  this  school* 
t  in  which  I  have  borne  myself  in  playing 
:  it  is  not  for  me  to  estimate*  but  if  I  may 
T  the  manifestations  of  goodwill  which  1 
eived  since  my  retirement  was  announced, 
I  which  has  bound  me  to  my  pupils  has  not 
y  the  formal  bond  of  boy  and  headmaster, 
closer  tie  of  affection  and  mutual  under- 

?  not  used  occasions  like  this  prize-giving  to 
ou  much  about  education ;  I  have  always 
to  act  was  better  than  to  preach.  In  the 
>f  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility 
have  attained  1  may  perchance  be  able  to 
lething  on  the  subject  which  I  have  had 
heart,  on  the  lessons  which  I  have  learnt 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  practice 
tion,  of  which  twenty -t wo  years  have  been 
the  position  of  headmaster.  If  I  were  to 
hing  now,  I  should  desire  to  emphasise  the 
iide  of  teaching,  and  to  urge  that  the  thing 
;ters  in-  education  is  the  man  and  not  the 
"The  letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit  giveth 

:  not  used  these  occasions,  either,  to  address 
ions  to  you,  boys,  but  1  may  be  pardoned 


e  fftieirell  Add  re  a  delivered  at  the  L'ity  of  London  School  by 
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if  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity,  I 
might  enlarge,  if  I  wished, on  the  necessity  of  your 
making,  each  and  all  of  you,  the  most  of  your 
abilities,  of  your  forming  the  highest  ideals  ;  but  I 
prefer  to  speak  to  you  of  certain  points  of  conduct 
and  of  character.  Train  yourselves  to  maintain  a 
reverent  spirit  in  all  things ;  train  yourselves  to 
recognise  duty,  and  to  do  it ;  to  take  opinions,  but 
to  act  on  your  own  responsibility;  to  make  up  your 
minds  promptly  if  need  be,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
deliberately  and  surely,  with  knowledge  and  with 
foresight ;  discipline  yourselves,  above  everything, 
to  maintain  in  after  years  your  schoolboy  virtue  of 
truth.  You  will  then  have  many  of  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  man  ;  but  these  qualities, 
important  as  they  are,  are  not  everything;  you 
must  add  to  them  at  least  two  others— pluck  and 
determination.  With  this  equipment  you  will  be 
able  to  face  the  larger  world  of  life  ;  and,  though 
you  will  find  that  what  we  call  accident  is  a  great 
factor  in  it,  you  will  be  able  to  congratulate  your- 
selves when  your  work  is  done  on  having  borne 
with  honour  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

It  remains  now  to  say  that  word  which  we  so 
often  lightly  use  at  casual  partings— good-bye.  1 
utter  it  not  only  with  the  natural  emotion  which 
this  occasion  and  your  splendid  farewell  greeting 
prompt,  but  with  the  far  fuller,  far  deeper  meaning 
which  attaches  to  it  hv  its  origin,  and  is  the  best 
wish  that  I  can  offer  for  you  all. 


UNIVERSITY     EDUCATION     AND 
NATIONAL    LIFE,1 

Every  country  has  educational  problems  of  its  own,  imi* 
mately  dependent  on  its  social  and  economic  conditions.  The 
progressive  study  of  education  ten  da,  indeed,  towards  a  certain 
amount  of  general  agreement  on  principles.  But  the  crucial 
difficulties  in  framing  and  administering  educational  measures 
are  very  largely  difficulties  of  detail  ;  since  an  educational 
system,  if  it  is  to  be  workable,  must  be  more  or  less  accurately 
adjusted  to  all  ihe  complex  circumstances  of  a  given  community. 
As  one  of  those  who  are  now  visiting  South  Africa  for  the  first 
time,  I  feet  that  what  I  bring  with  me  from  England  is  an 
interest  in  education,  and  some  acquaintance  with  certain  phases 
of  it  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  inner 
nature  of  the  educational  questions  which  are  now  before  this 
country,  I  am  here  to  leam  from  those  who  can  speak  with  know- 
ledge, In  this  respect  the  British  Association  h  doing  for  me 
very  much  what  a  famous  bequest  does  for  those  young  men 
whom  it  sends  to  Oxford  ;  I  am,  in  /act,  a  sort  of  Rhodes 
scholar  from  the  other  end — not  subject,  happily,  to  an  age 
limit — who  will  find  here  a  delightful  and  instructive  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  outlook  on  the  world,  and  more  particularly  on 
the  field  of  education. 

As  usage  prescribes  that  the  work  of  this  Section,  as  of  others, 
should  be  opened  by  an  address  from  the  Chair,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  take  a  subject  suggested  by  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  our  time— the  growing  importance  of  that  part 
which  universities  seem  destined  to  play  in  the  life  of  nations. 


1  Ad  d  rtss  delivered  at  Op*  Towm  to  iht  Educntieul  Science  Section  of 
the  ttrtifch  AsfxriMiGn  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  Sir  Richard  C. 
Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Section. 
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Among  the  developments  of  British  intellectual  life  which 
maiked  the  Victorian  age,  none  was  more  remarkable,  and  none 
is  more  important  to-day,  than  the  rapid  extension  of  a  demand 
for  university  education,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  institutions  which  supply  it.  In  the  year  1832  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  the  only  universities  south  of  the  Tweed,  and 
their  position  then  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Their  range  of 
studies  was  loo  narrow  ;  their  social  operation  was  too  limited. 
Then,  by  successive  reforms,  the  quality  of  their  teaching  was 
impro\ed,  and  its  scope  great  enlarged  ;  their  doors  were 
opened  to  classes  of  the  community  against  which  they  had 
formerly  been  closed.  But  meanwhile  the  growing  desire  for 
higher  education— a  result  of  the  gradual  improvement  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  training — was  creating  new  institutions 
of  various  kinds.  The  earliest  of  these  arose  while  access  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  still  restricted.  The  University  of 
Durham  was  established  in  1833.  In  1836  the  University  of 
London,  as  an  examining  and  degree-giving  body,  received  its 
first  charter.  A  series  of  important  colleges,  giving  education 
of  a  university  type,  arose  in  the  greater  towns  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  federal  universities. 
The  Victoria  University,  in  which  the  colleges  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  were  associated,  received  its  charter  in 
1880.  The  colleges  of  Aberystwith,  Bangor  and  Cardiff  were 
federated  in  the  University  of  Wales,  which  dates  from  1893. 
The  latest  development  has  been  the  institution  of  the  great 
urban  universities.  The  foundation  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham hastened  an  event  which  other  causes  had  already  pre- 
pared. The  federal  Victoria  University  has  been  replaced  by 
three  independent  universities,  those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool 
and  Leeds.  Lastly,  a  charter  has  recently  been  granted  to  the 
University  of  Sheffield.  Then  the  University  of  London  has 
been  reconstituted  ;  it  is  no  longer  only  an  examining  board  ; 
it  is  also  a  teaching  university,  comprising  a  number  of  recog- 
nised schools  in  and  around  London.  Thus  in  England  and 
Wales  there  are  now  no  fewer  than  ten  teaching  universities. 
Among  the  newer  institutions  there  are  some  varieties  of  type. 
But,  so  far  as  the  new  universities  in  great  cities  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  said  that  thev  are  predominantly  scientific,  and  also 
that  they  devote  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  practical  life, 
professional,  industrial  and  commercial :  while  at  the  same  lime 
they  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  general  education.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  some  points  these  universities  have 
taken  hints  from  the  four  ancient  universities  of  Scotland,  which 
themselves  have  lately  undergone  a  process  of  temperate  reform. 
The  Scottish  universities  are  accessible  to  every  class  of  the 
community :  and  the  success  with  w  hich  they  have  helped  to  mould 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  people  traditionally  zealous  for  educa- 
tion tenders  the.r  example  instructive  for  the  younger  institutions. 
With  reference  to  the  provision  made  by  the  newer  universities 
for  stuoie>  bearirg  on  practical  life,  it  should  be  ren.arked  that 
much  :  a>  \<tr.  done  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two  elder 
universities  al>o.  At  Can'bri.tge.  lor  examine,  decrees  car,  be 
taker,  in  Koonotvios  ar.d  associated  branches  oi  Fobtical  Scierce  : 
in  Mechanism  and  App'.ieo.  Mechanics:  ar.d  in  Agricultural 
Science*.  It  certainly  carrot  now  be  said  that  the  o'.d  universi- 
ties neglect  studies  which  are  of  direct  uiiity.  tncv.^h  thev 
iightlx  u.M>t  that  the  :av. 
libera! 

In  looking  kick  on  th; 
nieni  in  ln^Lud,  we  h'.v 
Uub  lapd.  1:  I  a>  r 
Ailttum)  pioj^jjarda,  V..:  b.\>  been  the  resu.t  0:  natural  :c:ces 
«i|Mrialtii|;  thivn^hx-ut  He  ration.  l"r.ve:v.::es,  ard  t'-e  ::a:r.- 
lUU    *huh    lhe\    g.\et   have   coro.e    to    c\  v.r:    vi    mo::      r.    .  .:: 


tua:es  sr.a  :  be 


e  £ere:ai  course  ot  tr.>  wr.c.e 
:.  tha:   it  has  beer,   steady,  srr.oo 
bee"  o.ue  to  ar\  >:N*s:v.^o.c   o.r-o; 


tuuottal  h\c  as  .1  who'e. 
ua>3to^.ti\    mowment   kr 


It 


As     v   rv;Is 


rise  in  the  first  instance  from  spontaneous  academic  a 
was  a  response  to  public  appeals  from  without.  I 
origin  in  memorials  addressed  to  the  University  of  C 
in  1872,  by  various  public  bodies  ;  and  it  was  in  a 
with  those  memorials  that,  in  the  winter  of  1873, 
courses  of  Extension  lectures  were  organised  in  the 
Another  fact  of  vital  significance  in  the  movement  is  t 
included  ample  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  w 
With  reference  to  the  present  position  and  prospe 
higher  education  in  South  Africa,  I  tried,  before  lew 
land,  to  acquaint  myself  with  at  least  the  outlines  of  tl 
situation  ;  but  it  is  only  with  great  diffidence  that  I 
a  few  observations  bearing  on  some  of  the  broader  asp 
question.  I  trust  to  be  heard  with  indulgence  by  t 
whom  I  shall  hope  to  learn  more.  At  any  rate, I  can  tra 
the  question  seems  to  me  one  of  the  deepest  interest  i 
gravest  importance.  Indeed,  it  does  not  require  m 
or  imagination  to  apprehend  the  greatness  of  the  ism 
involved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  correct,  if  I  am  not 
to  say  that  in  South  Africa  at  large  there  is  a  genuine 
desire  for  efficient  education  of  the  highest  type, 
liberal  education  is  desired  for  all  who  can  profit  by  it 
their  future  callings  are  to  be.  But  the  practical  and 
need  for  the  organising  of  the  highest  teaching  is  felt 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  three  great  profession; 
fession  of  engineering,  in  all  its  branches  ;  the  profea 
culture  (including  forestry);  and  the  profession  of  educ 
on  which  the  intellectual  future  of  Sooth  Africa  must  so 
directly  depend.  That  the  interest  in  the  higher  in 
so  real  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  tribute  to  the  effc 
able  and  devoted  men  who,  in  various  parts  of  this 
laboured  with  dauntless  perseverance  for  the  impn 
primary  and  secondary  education.  Unstinted  grati 
also  to  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
ledged  on  all  hands  that  the  University,  as  the  chief 
learning  in  South  Africa,  has  done  admirable  work  i 
ing  a  high  standard  of  general  education.  Certain 
be  regarded  as  any  disparagement  of  that  work  if, 
be  the  case,  a  widespread  desire  exists  that  South  A 
I  possess  an  institution  or  institutions  of  university  1 
besides  examining,  should  also  teach.  That  is  11 
gress  which  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  reconstiti 
:  London  University  itself.  I  am  not  qualified,  nor 
,  sire,  to  discuss  the  various  difficulties  of  detail  whi 
the  question  of  a  teaching  university.  That  que 
South  Africa  an  eminently  practical  one  :  and  douh 
be  solved,  possibly  at  no  distant  time,  by  those  wi 
competent  to  deal  with  it.  I  will  only  venture  t< 
words  on  some  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  m 
The  primary  needs  of  daily  life  in  a  new  count 
mands  tor  certain  forms  of  higher  training — demand 
:*  unable  tc  wait  fcr  the  development  of  anything 
and  costly  as  a  teaching  university.  It  is  necessary 
training  for  men  who  shall  be  atle  10  supervise  tbi 
houses,  the  n:aki:.g  o(  roads,  bridges  and  railways,  a 
skil-ed  labour  :r.  vat: /.us  useful  arts  and  handicrafts 
step  :r.  such  s.  provision  is  to  establish  techircaJ  sch 
stit^tes.  Germany  :s,  I  suppose,  the  o>3::iry  where 
tior.a".  p.\>*:r:ht'.e>  of  the  te-chnicju  schxr-l  are  rea 
invp'.est  ro.eosure.  Ic  Gerrr-any  the  results  of  the  hi 
::.  r.  are  systeruatica'/.v  brought  ::•  Sen  oe  a*.:  the  gn 
tr.es.  ?u:  this  highest  e-i-ca::?~:s  ex  g~.vec  ccS*  ir 
e--utp:>eo.  ur..?rs:::es  which  cccier  decrees.  It  is  t 
:r  thi  :r.s:::_:::r.>  kr.:w-  as  Technical  Hsgk  Sci>cd 
schools  teach:-^  :fa  ;:r.:versitv  stiniari  is  £ives.  fc 
c*   -r     ::s::v    rark.    ir.    su'rects    such    as   Architect 
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Engineering,  Chemistry  and  General  Technical 
here  are,  I  think  some  ten  or  eleven  of  these  tech- 
schools  in  Germany.  In  these  institutions  the 
the  special  art  or  science  on  the  theoretical  side  is 
lieve,  to  a  point  as  high  as  could  be  attained  in  a 
vhile  on  the  practical  side  it  is  carried  beyond  the 

in  a  university  would  usually  be  possible.  In 
have  nothing,  I  believe,  which  properly  corresponds 
■an  technical  high  school  ;  but  we  may  expect  to 
the  functions  of  such  a  school  included  among  the 

the  new  universities  in  our  great  industrial  and 
towns. 

nical  schools  or  institutes  which  do  not  reach  the 
errnan  technical  high  school  may  nevertheless  be 
1  to  be  capable  of  being  further  developed  as  parts  of 
ing  university.  And  the  point  which  I  now  wish  to 
— that  the  higher  education  given  in  a  technical 
tich  is  only  such,  will  not  be  quite  the  same 
n  in  the  corresponding  department  of  a  teaching 
University  education,  as  such,  when  it  is  efficient, 
haracteristics  which  differentiate  it  from  the  training 
st,  however  high  the  level  of  the  teaching  in  the 
ct  may  be.  Here,  however,  I  pause  for  a  moment 
Inst  a  possible  misconception.  I  am  not  suggesting 
Hal  is  t  training  given  in  a  technical  institute,  though 
ot  an  excellent  thing  in  itself;  or  that  in  certain 
nd  circumstances  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  such  a 
ssted  by  a  diploma  or  certificate,  instead  of  aiming 
ity  standard  and  a  university  degree.  Universities 
ecognise  this  fact.  They  reserve  their  degrees  for 
ave  had  a  university  training  ;  but  they  also  grant 
r  proficiency  in  certain  special  branches  of  know- 
ibridge,  for  instance,  gives  a  diploma  in  the  Science 
e   of  Agriculture ;    and   the    examination   for   the 

open    to  persons  who    are   not    members  of  the 

miversity  training,  whatever  its  subject,  ought  to 
ing  which  the  purely  specialist  training  does  not 
it  do  we  understand  by  a  university  education? 
1  distinctive  characteristics  ?  The  word  universitas% 
>w,  is  merely  a  general  term  for  a  corporation, 
plied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  body  of  persons  asso- 
e  purposes  of  study,  who  by  becoming  a- corporation 
tain  immunities  and  privileges.  Though  a  particular 
ight  be  strongest  in  a  particular  faculty,  as  Bologna 
and  Paris  in  Theology,  yet  it  is  a  traditional  attribute 
ody  that  several  different  branches  of  higher  study 
esented  in  it.  It  is  among  the  distinctive  advantages 
;ity  that  it  brings  together  in  one  place  students— 
nean  teachers  as  well  as  learners — of  various  sub- 
bing this  the  university  tends  to  produce  a  general 
ntellectual  interests  and  sympathies :  it  enables  the 
>  acquire,  some  sense  of  the  relations  between  his 
s  and  other  pursuits  :  he  is  helped  to  perceive  the 
knowledge.  But,  besides  bringing  together  students 
subjects,  it  is  the  business  of  a  university  to  see 
bject  shall  be  studied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
.1  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties.  In  his  book  on 
of  a  University  "  Newman  says  : — 
ocess  of  training  by  which  the  intellect,  instead  of 
d  or  sacrificed  to  some  particular  or  accidental  pur- 
specific  trade  or  profession,  or  study  or  science,  is 
or  its  own  sake,  for  the  perception  of  its  own  proper 
for  its  own  highest  culture,  is  called  Liberal  Educa- 
lough  there  is  no  one  in  whom  it  is  carried  as  far  as 
ble,  or  whose  intellect  would  be  a  pattern  of 
*ts  should  be  made,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  one 


but  may  gain  an  idea  of  what  real  training  is,  and  at  least  look 
towards  it,  and  make  its  true  scope  and  result,  not  something 
else,  his  standard  of  excellence ;  and  numbers  there  are  who  may 
submit  themselves  to  it  and  secure  it  to  themselves  in  good 
measure.  And  to  set  forth  the  right  standard,  and  to  train 
according  to  it,  and  to  help  forward  all  students  towards  it 
according  to  their  various  capacities,  this  I  conceive  to  be  the 
business  of  a  university. " 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  function  of  a  university,  as  New- 
man here  describes  it,  is  not  always  realised  ;  universities,  like 
other  human  institutions,  have  their  failures.  But  his  words 
truly  express  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the  best  university  teach- 
ing. It  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  such  teaching  that  it  should 
nourish  and  sustain  ideals ;  and  a  university  can  do  nothing 
better  for  its  sons  than  that  ;  a  vision  of  the  ideal  can  guard 
monotony  of  work  from  becoming  monotony  of  life.  But  there 
is  yet  another  element  of  university  training  which  must  not  be 
left  out  of  account ;  it  is,  indeed,  among  the  most  vital  of  all. 
I  mean  that  informal  education  which  young  men  give  to  each 
other.  Many  of  us,  probably,  in  looking  back  on  our  under- 
graduate days,  could  say  that  the  society  of  our  contemporaries 
was  not  the  least  powerful  of  the  educational  influence,  which 
we  experienced.  The  social  life  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  training  received  there. 
In  considering  the  question  of  the  higher  education  in  South 
Africa  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  social  intercourse  of  young 
students,  under  conditions  such  as  a  great  residential  university 
might  provide,  is  an  instrument  of  education  which  nothing  else 
can  replace.  And  it  might  be  added  that  such  social  intercourse 
is  also  an  excellent  thing  for  the  teachers. 

The  highest  education,  when  it  bears  its  proper  fruit,  gives 
not  knowledge  only,  but  mental  culture.  A  man  may  be  learned 
and  yet  deficient  in  culture  ;  that  fact  is  implied  by  the  word 
"pedantry."  "Culture,"  said  Huxley,  "certainly  means 
something  quite  different  from  learning  or  technical  skill.  It 
implies  the  possession  of  an  ideal,  and  the  habit  of  critically 
estimating  the  value  of  things  by  a  theoretic  standard."  "  It  is 
the  love  of  knowledge,"  says  Henry  Sidgwick,  "  the  ardour  of 
scientific  curiosity,  driving  us  continually  to  absorb  new  facts 
and  ideas,  to  make  them  our  own,  and  fit  them  into  the  living 
and  growing  system  of  our  thought ;  and  the  trained  faculty  of 
doing  this,  the  alert  and  supple  intelligence  exercised  and  con- 
tinually developed  in  doing  this — it  is  in  these  that  culture  essen- 
tially lies."  And  if  this  is  what  culture  really  means,  evidently 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  something  superfine — as  an  intellectual 
luxury  suited  only  for  people  who  can  lead  lives  of  elegant 
leisure.  Education  consists  in  organising  the  resources  of  the 
human  being ;  it  seeks  to  give  him  powers  which  shall  fit  him 
for  his  social  and  physical  world.  One  mark  of  an  uneducated 
person  is  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  any  situation  to  which  he  is 
not  accustomed.  The  educated  person  is  able  to  deal  with  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  never  been  placed  before  ;  he  is  so, 
because  he  has  acquired  general  conceptions  ;  his  imagination, 
his  judgment,  his  powers  of  intelligent  sympathy,  have  been 
developed.  The  mental  culture  which  includes  such  attributes 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  practical  work  of  life,  and  especially 
in  work  of  a  pioneer  kind.  It  is  precisely  in  a  country 
which  presents  new  problems,  where  novel  difficulties  of  all  sorts 
have  to  be  faced,  where  social  and  political  questions  assume 
complex  forms  for  which  experience  furnishes  no  exact  parallels, 
it  is  precisely  there  that  the  largest  and  best  gifts  which  the 
higher  education  can  confer  are  most  urgently  demanded. 

But  how  is  culture,  as  distinct  from  mere  knowledge,  to  be 
attained?  The  question  arises  as  soon  as  we  turn  from  the 
machinery  of  the  higher  education  to  consider  its  essence,  and  the 
general  aims  which  it  has  in  view.  Culture  cannot  be  secured 
by  planning  courses  of  study,  nor  can  it  be  adequately  tested  by 
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the  most  ingenious  system  of  examinations.  Bat  it  would  be 
generally  allowed  that  a  university  training,  if  it  is  really  suc- 
cessful, ought  to  result  in  giving  culture,  over  and  above  such 
knowledge  as  the  student  may  acquire  in  his  particular  branch  or 
branches  of  study.  We  all  know  what  Matthew  Arnold  did,  a 
generation  ago,  to  interpret  and  diffuse  in  England  his  concep- 
tion of  culture.  The  charm,  the  humour,  and  also  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  essays  in  which  he  pleaded  that  cause  render  them 
permanently  attractive  in  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  the  historical  interest  of  marking  a  phase  in  the  pro- 
gress of  English  thought  and  feeling  about  education.  For,  in- 
deed, whatever  may  be  the  criticisms  to  which  Arnold's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  open  in  detail,  he  truly  indicated  a  great 
national  defect ;  and  by  leading  a  multitude  of  educated  persons 
to  realise  it,  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  better  things. 
Dealing  with  England  as  it  was  in  the  'sixties,  he  complained 
that  the  bulk  of  the  well-to-do  classes  were  devoid  of  mental  cul- 
ture—crude in  their  perceptions,  insensible  to  beauty,  and  com- 
placently impenetrable  to  ideas.  If,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  the  popular 
influence  of  Matthew  Arnold's  writings  may  fairly  be  numbered 
among  the  contributory  causes,  though  other  and  much  more 
potent  causes  have  also  been  at  work.  When  we  examine 
Arnold's  own  conception  of  culture,  as  expressed  in  successive 
essays,  we  find  that  it  goes  through  a  process  of  evolution.  At 
first  he  means  by  "  culture  "  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  best 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  influence  on  mind  and 
manners  which  flows  thence.  Then  his  conception  of  culture 
becomes  enlarged ;  it  is  now  no  longer  solely  or  mainly  aesthetic, 
but  also  intellectual ;  it  includes  receptivity  of  new  ideas ;  it  is 
even  the  passion  for  "  seeing  things  as  they  really  are."  But 
there  is  yet  a  further  development.  True  culture,  in  his  final 
view,  is  not  only  aesthetic  and  intellectual ;  it  is  also  moral  and 
spiritual ;  its  aim  is,  in  his  phrase, "  the  harmonious  expansion 
of  all  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human 
nature."  But  whether  the  scope  which  Arnold,  at  a  particular 
moment,  assigned  to  culture  was  narrower  or  wider,  the  instru- 
ment of  culture  with  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned  was  always 
literature.  Culture  requires  us,  he  said,  to  know  ourselves  and 
the  world  ;  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  we  must  "  know  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world."  By  literature, 
then — as  he  once  said  in  reply  to  Huxley — he  did  not  mean 
merely  belles  Uttres ;  he  included  the  books  which  record  the 
great  results  of  science.  But  he  insisted  mainly  on  the  best 
poetry  and  the  highest  eloquence.  In  comparing  science  and 
literature  as  general  instruments  of  education,  Arnold  observed 
that  the  power  of  intellect  and  knowledge  is  not  the  only  one 
that  goes  to  the  building-up  of  human  life  ;  there  is  also  the 
power  of  conduct  and  the  power  of  beauty.  Literature,  he 
said,  serves  to  bring  knowledge  into  relation  with  our  sense 
for  conduct  and  our  sense  for  beauty.  The  greater  and  more 
fruitful  is  the  progress  of  science  the  greater  is  the  need  for 
humane  letters  to  establish  and  maintain  a  harmony  between 
the  new  knowledge  and  those  profound  unchanging  instincts  of 
our  nature. 

It  is  not  surprising  that, in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Arnold's  fascinatfng  advocacy  of  literature,  as  the  paramount 
agency  of  culture,  should  have  incurred  some  criticism  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  and  of  philosophy.  The  general  drift  of 
this  criticism  was  that  the  claim  which  he  made  for  literature, 
though  just  in  many  respects,  was  carried  too  far  ;  and  also  that 
his  conception  of  intellectual  culture  was  inadequate.  As  a 
representative  of  such  criticism,  I  would  take  the  eminent 
philosopher  whose  own  definition  of  culture  has  already  been 
cited,  Henry  Sidgwick ;  for  no  one,  I  think,  could  put  more  in- 
cisively the  particular  point  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
••  Matthew  Arnold's  measure  of  seeking  truth,"  says  Sidgwick, 


"  is  a  survival  from  a  pre-sdenrific  age.  He  is  a  ids 
pure  and  simple ;  and  often  seems  quite  serenely  vac 
the  intellectual  limitations  of  Ms  type. "  The  critic  | 
enumerate  some  things  which,  as  he  affirms,  are  " 
to  the  habitual  thought  of  a  mere  man  of  letters." 
such  as  these :  "  How  the  crude  matter  of  commoo 
is  reduced  to  the  order  and  system  which  coosfl 
object  of  scientific  knowledge;  bow  the  precisest  pa 
ceptionsare  applied  in  the  exact  apprehension  tod 
facts,  and  how  by  facts  thus  established  and  anatps 
ceptions  in  their  turn  are  gradually  rectified ;  bow  I 
Nature  are  ascertained  by  the  combined  processes  «f 
and  deduction,  provisional  assumption  and  caieMfJ 
how  a  general  hypothesis  is  used  to  guide  enqsfey^ 
due  comparison  with  ascertained  particulars,  hi 
accepted  theory ;  and  bow  a  theory,  receiving  farm* 
tion,  takes  its  place  finally  as  an  organic  part  of  i.* 
ever-growing  system  of  knowledge."  Sidgwkk's  ami 
follows :  "  Intellectual  culture,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  must  include  as  its  most  essential  element  i 
habit  of  mind ;  and  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  cu ' 
quired  by  the  methodical  study  of  some  part  at  least* 
human  race  has  come  scientifically  to  know." 

There  is  nothing  in  that  statement  to  which  em 
be  taken  by  the  firmest  believer  in  the  value  of  lite 
tion.  The  more  serious  and  methodical  studies  < 
demand,  in  some  measure,  a  scientific  habit  of  a 
largest  sense  of  that  expression ;  such  a  habit  is  » 
instance,  in  the  study  of  history,  in  the  scienti 
language,  and  in  the  "  higher  criticism."  Nor, 
any  one  question  that  the  studies  of  the  natural  sck 
struments  of  intellectual  culture  of  the  highest 
powers  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  are  thereb) 
in  manifold  ways ;  and  the  scientic  habit  of  mind  i 
in  itself  an  education.  To  define  and  describe  tl 
which  that  discipline  operates  on  the  mind  is  a  task 
of  science ;  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  altemptw 
whose  own  training  has  been  wholly  literary.  But 
fact  which  may  be  noted  by  any  intelligent  observe 
our  most  eminent  teachers  of  science,  and  more  < 
science  in  its  technical  applications,  insist  on  a  dei 
in  the  province  of  science,  is  analogous  to  a  dema 
the  province  of  literary  study  by  those  who  wish  sue) 
a  true  instrument  of  culture.  As  the  latter  desire  tl 
should  be  a  means  of  educating  the  student's  intc 
sympathies,  so  the  teachers  of  science,  whether  pun 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  scientific 
of  developing  a  power  of  initiative  in  the  learner,  2 
ing  out  his  inventive  faculties.  They  urge  that,  in 
of  the  technical  industries  themselves,  the  great  1 
a  training  which  shall  be  more  than  technical — wfc 
thoroughly  scientific.  Wherever  scientific  and  teebni 
attains  its  highest  forms  in  institutions  of  univers 
aim  is  not  merely  to  form  skilled  craftsmen,  but  to  \ 
who  can  contribute  to  the  advances  or  their  respect 
and  arts,  men  who  can  originate  and  invent.  Tb» 
world-competition  in  scientific  progress,  on  which  ii 
commercial  progress  must  ultimately  depend  ;  a 
national  importance  for  every  country  that  it  shou 
who  are  not  merely  expert  in  things  already  knov 
can  take  their  places  in  the  forefront  of  the  onward 

But  meanwhile  the  claims  of  literary  culture,  as 
general  higher  education,  must  not  be  neglectec 
valued.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  pre-scientific  age, 
were  occasionally  stated  in  a  somewhat  exaggera 
sided  manner.  But  it  remains  as  true  as  ever  t 
studies  form  an  indispensable  element  of  a   really  H 
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he  educational  value  of  good  literature  is  all  the 

r  day  because  the  progress  of  knowledge  more  and 

:s  early  specialisation.     Good   literature  tends   to 

breadth  and  variety  of  intellectual  interests.     It 

•  cultivate  the  sympathies ;  it  exerts  a  humanising 
he  clear  and  beautiful  expression  of  noble  thoughts 
ts  ;  by  the  contemplation  of  great  actions  and  great 
>y  following  the  varied  development  of  human  life, 
1  evolution  governed  by  certain  laws,  but  also  as 

of  interests  which  intimately  concern  us.  More- 
veil  been  said,  if  literature  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 

found  to  be  -the  most  altruistic  of  them  all,  since  it 
a  sensibility  for  other  forms  of  beauty  besides  its 
;enius  of  a  Ruskin  can  quicken  our  feeling  for 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Even  a 
itudy  of  literature,  if  it  be  only  of  the  right  quality, 
permanent  springs  of  refreshment  for  those  whose 
5ies  and  occupations  are  other  than  literary.  We 
re  some  weighty  words  written  by  one  of  the  very 
odern  men  of  science.  "  If  I  had  to  live  my  life 
Charles  Darwin,  "  I  would  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
etry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  every 

.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness, 
sibly  be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  pro- 
moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the  emotional  part 
r."     The  same  lesson  is  enforced  by  John  Stuart 

remarkable  passage  of  his  Autobiography  where 

how,  while  still  a  youth,  he  became  aware  of  a 
,  a  great  lacuna,  in  that  severe  intellectual  training 
m,  had  commenced  in  childhood.  It  was  a  train- 
ch  the  influences  of  imaginative  literature  had  been 
led.  He  turned  to  that  literature  for  mental  relief, 
bat  he  wanted  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  **  I 
ned  by  experience" — this  is  his  comment — "that 
iusceptibilities  needed  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as 
>acities,  and  required  to  be  nourished  and  enriched 
uided."  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  happiness  and 
>eing  of  the  individual  that  literature  can  minister. 

his  intelligence  more  flexible,  by  deepening  his 
1  increasing  his  power  of  comprehending  others, 
vorthy  ideals,  it  will  add  something  to  his  capacity 
ng  with  his  fellows  in  every  station  of  life  and  in 
of  action ;  it  will  make  him  a  better  citizen,  and 
>re  sympathetic  but  also  a  more  efficient  member 

urgent  problems  of  the  higher  education  in  our 

•  secure  an  adequate  measure  of  literary  culture  to 
ts  whose  primary  concern  is  with  scientific  and 
suits.  Some  of  the  younger  English  universities, 
legrees  in  science,  contribute  to  this  purpose  by 
-tain  options  in  the  science  curriculum ;  that  is, 
er  of  scientific  subjects  being  prescribed  for  study 

0  the  degree  of  B.Sc,  the  candidate  is  allowed  to 
one  of  these  a  subject  taken  from  the  arts  curri- 

for  instance,  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
is  the  case  in  the  University  of  Wales  and  in  the 
Birmingham  ;  and  there  are  indications,  I  believe, 

imple   will   be    followed   elsewhere.     Considering 

1  sustained  is  the  work  exacted  from  students  of 
or  applied,  it  seems  important  that  the  subjects 

iey  are  to  derive  their  literary  culture  should  be  pre- 
fm,  not  in  a  dry-as-dust  fashion,  not  chiefly  as 
imination,  but  rather  as  sources  of  recreation  and 
ciental  activity.  From  this  point  of  view,  for 
its  of  science  the  best  literature  of  the  English 
rs  unequalled  advantages.  It  may  be  mentioned 
id  of  Education  in  London    is  giving  particular 


attention  to  the  place  which  English  literature  should  hold  in 
the  examination  of  students  at  the  training  colleges,  and  has 
under  consideration  carefully  planned  courses  of  study,  in  which 
portions  of  the  best  English  writers  of  prose  and  of  verse  are 
prescribed  to  be  read  in  connection  with  corresponding  periods 
of  English  history,  it  being  understood  that  the  study  of  the 
literature  shall  be  directed,  not  to  philological  or  grammatical 
detail,  but  to  the  substance  and  meaning  of  the  books,  and  to 
the  leading  characteristics  of  each  writer's  style.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  student  is  to  derive  his  literary  culture,  wholly 
or  in  part,  from  a  foreign  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  then  it 
will  be  most  desirable  that,  before  leaving  school,  he  should 
have  surmounted  the  initial  difficulties  of  grammar,  and  should 
have  learned  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  tolerable 
ease. 

When  we  look  at  this  problem — how  to  combine  the  scientific 
and  the  literary  elements  of  culture — in  the  light  of  existing  or 
prospective  conditions  in  South  Africa,  it  appears  natural  to 
suppose  that,  in  a  teaching  university,  the  faculty  of  education 
would  be  that  with  which  literary  studies  would  be  more  par- 
ticularly connected.  And  if  students  of  practical  sciences,  such 
as  engineering  and  agriculture,  were  brought  together  at  the 
same  centre  where  the  faculty  of  education  had  its  seat,  then  it 
should  not  be  difficult,  without  unduly  trenching  on  the  time 
demanded  by  scientific  or  technical  studies,  to  provide  such 
students  with  facilities  for  some  measure  of  good  literary 
training. 

A  further  subject  is  necessarily  suggested  by  that  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing — I  mean  the  relation  of  university  to 
secondary  education  ;  but  on  that  I  can  only  touch  very  briefly. 
Before  university  education  can  be  widely  efficient,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  secondary  education  should  be  fairly  well  de- 
veloped and  organised.  Secondary  education  should  be  intelli- 
gent— liberal  in  spirit— not  too  much  trammelled  by  the 
somewhat  mechanical  uniformity  apt  to  result  from  working  for 
external  examinations,  but  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  for 
different  aptitudes  in  the  pupils,  and  to  afford  scope  for  the 
free  initiative  of  able  teachers.  It  is  a  gain  for  the  continuity 
of  education  when  a  school-leaving  examination  can  be  accepted 
as  giving  admission  to  the  university.  Such  an  examination 
must  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  university ;  but 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that,  under 
proper  safeguards,  the  school  teachers  should  have  a  part  in  the 
examination  ;  always  provided  that  the  ultimate  control,  and 
the  decision  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  shall  rest  with  the  university. 
A  system  of  school-leaving  examinations  for  this  country  was 
earnestly  advocated,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,  who  has 
achieved  such  excellent  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
Natal.  To  discuss  the  advantages  or  difficulties  of  such  a 
proposal,  as  they  at  present,  affect  South  Africa,  would  demand 
knowledge  which  I  do  not  possess ;  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  in  days  to  come — perhaps  in 
a  not  distant  future — it  may  be  found  practicable  to  form  such 
a  link  between  the  highest  education  and  the  grade  next 
below  it. 

But  the  limit  of  time  proper  for  a  chairman's  address  has 
now  almost  been  reached.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  kind- 
ness and  patience  with  which  you  have  heard  me.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  only  say  how  entirely  I  share  a  conviction 
which  has  been  expressed  by  one  to  whose  ability,  to  whose 
generous  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  efforts  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  owes  an  incalculable  debt — I  refer  to 
Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant.  Like  him,  I  believe  that  the  progress  of 
education  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  the 
agency  which,  more  surely  than  any  other,  will  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  and  the  unity  of  South  Africa.  For  all  workers  in 
that  great  cause  it  must  be  an  inspiring  thought  that  they  are 
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engaged  in  promoting  the  most  fundamental  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  national  interests.  They  are  endeavouring  to  secure 
that  the  men  and  women  to  whom  the  future  of  this  country 
belongs  shall  be  equal  to  their  responsibilities  and  worthy  of 
their  inheritance.  In  that  endeavour  the  sympathies  which 
they  carry  with  them  are  world-wide.  As  we  come  to  see, 
more  and  more  clearly,  that  the  highest  education  is  not  only 
a  national  (but  an  Imperial  concern,  there  is  a  growing  desire 
for  interchange  of  counsels  and  for  active  co-operation  between 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Colonies  and  those  of  the 
mother  country.  The  development  of  education  in  South 
Africa  will  command  keen  attention,  and  will  be  followed  by 
earnest  good  wishes,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the 
British  dominions.  One  of  the  ideas  which  are  bound  up  with 
the  history  and  the  traditions  of  our  English  public  schools  and 
universities  is  the  idea  of  efficient  work  for  the  State.  Those 
institutions  have  been  largely  moulded,  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  the  aim  of  ensuring  a  supply  of  men  qualified  to 
bear  a  worthy  part,  either  in  the  government  of  the  nation  or  in 
professional  activities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  national 
welfare.  In  our  own  time,  and  more  especially  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  one  particular  aspect  of  that  idea  is  illustrated  by 
the  closer  connections  which  have  been  formed  between  the 
universities  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  The 
conception  of  work  for  the  commonweal  is  in  its  turn  insepa- 
rable from  loyalty  to  those  ideals  of  character  and  conduct  by 
which  English  life  and  public  policy  Have  been  built  up.  It  is 
by  the  long  and  gradual  training  which  such  ideals  have  given 
that  our  race  has  been  fitted  to  grapple  with  responsibilities 
which  have  inevitably  grown,  both  in  extent  and  in  complexity, 
far  beyond  anything  of  which  our  forefathers  could  have 
dreamed.  That  training  tends  also  to  national  self-knowledge  ; 
it  makes  for  a  sober  estimate  of  our  national  qualities  and 
defects  ;  it  quickens  a  national  sense  of  duty  to  our  neighbour. 
The  munificence  of  a  far-sighted  statesman  has  provided  that 
selected  youths,  whose  homes  are  in  this  land,  and  whose  life- 
work  may  be  here,  shall  go  for  a  while  to  England,  shall 
breathe  the  intellectual  and  social  atmosphere  of  a  great  English 
university,  and  shall  learn  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  best  English  traditions  have  flowed.  That  is 
excellent.  But  it  is  also  most  desirable  that  those  traditions 
should  pass  as  living  forces  into  the  higher  teaching  of  South 
Africa  itself,  and  that  their  spirit  should  animate  educational 
institutions  whose  special  forms  have  been  moulded  by  local 
requirements.  That,  indeed,  has  been,  and  is,  the  fervent 
wish  of  men  whose  labours  for  South  African  education  have 
already  borne  abundant  fruit,  and  are  destined  to  bear  yet 
larger  fruit  in  the  future.  May  those  labours  prosper,  and  may 
that  wish  be  fulfilled  !  The  sooner  will  come  the  day  when  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  this  country  of  vast  and  still  in- 
definite possibilities,  will  be  able  to  feel,  in  a  sense  higher  and 
deeper  than  citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire  could  conceive, 
Cutictt  gt-ns  una  litmus  ("  We  are  all  one  people").  If  the 
work  which  lies  before  us,  in  this  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, should  result  in  contributing  anything  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  those  great  objects,  by  helping  to  elucidate  the 
conditions  of  further  progress,  our  deliberations  will  not  have 
been  held  in  vain. 


Dr.  A.  J.  IIkkbektson,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Geographical 
Association,  has  been  appointed  Reader  in  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  October  1st,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Mackinder,  who  has  resigned  the  Readership  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 


HISTORY    AND   CURRENT   EVE] 

An  incident  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Wesleyan  C 
will  help  us  to  understand  what  was  meant  in  the  Mk 
by  "heresy"  and  by  "excommunication."  A  Mr. 
brought  charges  against  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  Ii 
Conference  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  charges 
proved.  Mr.  Findlater  refused  to  accept  this  ruling,  w! 
the  Conference  was  "  of  opinion  that  his  conduct  wass 
merit  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  the  Wesleyan  A 
ministry."  So  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  thinker  forma 
answer  to  one  or  more  of  the  many  then  unsettled  que 
theology-.  The  theory  attracted  notice  and  was  &pp 
disapproved  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  If  di» 
the  theory  was  regarded  as  "heresy,"  and  if  the  theo 
obstinate,  he  was  regarded  as  a  "heretic,"  and  exc 
cated.  And  as  the  Conference  has  given  Mr.  Findhli 
for  consideration,  so  then,  there  were  long  delays  b 
"heretic"  was  finally  "abandoned  to  the  secub 
There  are  differences,  of  course,  but  there  are  also 
between  the  action  of  then  and  now. 

"  Parliament  legislates  ;  the  ministers  execute  1 
the  judges  administer  justice."  So  say  the  text  b 
following  Montesquieu  in  believing  that  in  Great  Britai 
"separated  the  powers."  Mr.  Balfour,  defending 
the  end  of  July  against  the  charge  of  a  "  wasted 
pointed  out  that  "  twelve  days  had  been  devoted  to 
on  the  address,  thirty-seven  days  had  been  given  up 
business,  two  had  been  spent  in  discussing  motio 
adjournment  of  the  House,  on  three  occasions  ther 
votes  of  censure,  the  Budget  discussion  and  the  Fi 
had  occupied  twelve  days,  the  Indian  Budget  on 
election  of  the  Speaker  one.  For  general  legisb 
there  had  been  twenty  days."  How  do  these  two  s 
the  work  of  Parliament  agree  ?  And  this  Session  ha 
extraordinary.  The  truth  is  that  the  House  of  C 
really  at  work  day  by  day,  struggling  to  displace  c 
the  ministers.  That  has  come  to  be  its  work  in  thes 
our  text  books  must  come  up  to  date. 

Federations  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
historical  study.  The  distribution  of  sovereign  pow« 
the  central  and  the  local  authorities  affords  consU 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which,  from  o 
view  at  least,  make  up  the  history  ef  political  manl 
summer  has  afforded  us  two  examples  in  the 
English-speaking  federations,  the  British  Empir 
United  States  of  America.  Our  Australian  < 
supremely  interested  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  isl 
Germany  and  France.  With  these  powers,  neith< 
nor  the  five  States  of  which  the  Commonwealth  i 
can  have  any  direct  dealing.  And  it  is  therefore  in 
observe  their  action  in  the  matters  of  the  New  H 
the  Marshall  Islands.  As  we  read  our  papers,  le 
gather  from  their  story  a  clear  account  of  the  cc 
powers  of  Great  Britain,  of  Australia,  and  of  (<".£.) 
Wales.  The  other  incident  is  a  kind  of  inchoate  w 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  concerning  the  powers 
navigation  on  the  great  river  there.  What  will  the  U 
have  to  say  in  the  matter  ? 

We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Protes: 
opposition  to  the  Papacy  in  the  actions  of  such  men  ; 
or  Wiclif  that  we  forget  that  they  attacked  not  th< 
such  but  merely  the  abuses  of  it.  "  God  amend 
not  end  him,  was  the  prayer  of  the  author  of  Pier. 
The  incident  which  inspired  these  remarks  is  an  all 
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>ert  Stout,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  who  is 
saying  "  he  was  surprised  that  the  Colonies  endured 
hould  be  pending  for  two  or  three  years  before  an 
ibunal  which  sat  thousands  of  miles  away.  .  .  . 
itter  for  the  Legislature  to  decide  whether  the  whole 
ad  commercial  life  of  the  Colonies  should  be  subject 
>  the  Privy  ^Council."  Sir  Robert  is  not  disloyal  to 
Empire  ;  he  attacks  only  what  he  regards  as  the 
ices  of  its  centralisation.  Just  so,  the  Englishmen 
Statutes  of  Praemunire  wished  not  to  cut  themselves 
Christendom,  but  merely  to  limit  the  inconveniences 
to  Rome. 

is  going  henceforth  to  give  a  salary  to  the  leader 
osition.     Sir  W.  Laurier,  like  Englishmen  whenever 

changes,  of  course  protests  that  it  is  "  no  new 
but  simply  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  con- 
government."  But  it  ix  a  new  thing,  and  yet 
of  old  things.  Now  and  then,  of  late  years,  as  we 
oned  in  these  columns,  the  word  "cabinet"  has 
fficial  documents.  So  recently  as  just  a  hundred 
the  Whigs  in  office  under  Fox  protested  there  was 
ng  as  a  Cabinet.  And  as  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
ed  gradually  from  the  humble  servants  of  the  king 
ere  in  Stuart  times  to  the  almighty  secret  committee 
w,  so  the  "  Opposition  "  has  come  to  be  recognised 
its  of  the  government "  are  not  so  alarming  here  as 
,  e,g.t  South  America.  And  now,  to  complete  the 
tt,  comes  an  official  recognition  of  the  leader  of  the 
md  he  is  to  have  in  Canada  a  salary  paid  by  the 
t  which  he  opposes.  Let  this  not  be  regarded  by  us 
rse." 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

ual  exhibition  of  designs,  drawings  and  other  art 
ch  received  awards  at  the  National  Competition 
n  view  in  the  galleries  of  the  Indian  section  of  the 
d  Albert  Museum  throughout  the  month  of  August, 
consisted  of  746  works — gaining  nine  gold  medals, 
ilver    medals,  249    bronze    medals,  and    427    book 

well  as  specimens  of  exercises  worked  at  the 
cal  examinations.     The  exhibition  covers,  as  usual, 

every  branch  of  art,  and  its  most  striking  feature 

increasing  number  of  specimens  of  works  executed 
erial  for  which  they  are  designed  which  are  sent 
rith  the  drawings.      And  this  is  the  case  not   only 

crafts  as  embroidery  and  stencilling,  where  the 
a  fairly  easily  be  his  own  executant,  but  also  in 
ind  linen  damask,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
\  ago  it  was  quite  an  exceptional  thing  to  see  the 
ct  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  design,  this  year  it 
he  rule.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  anything 
non  standard  in  examinations  conducted  by  different 
ave  little  or  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  work 
heir  own  section  with  that  submitted  in  other  sections 
inifest  by  some  of  the  higher  awards  this  year.  We 
in  one  or  two  instances  that  works  obtaining  a 
1  in  one  division  are  better,  if  as  good,  as  those 
thers  are  only  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  a  silver 
it,  in  spite  of  inevitable  shortcomings,  the  show  is 
octremely  interesting  as  indicating  what  is  being 
lools  of  art  and  art  classes  throughout  the  country, 


but  it  is  satisfactory  as  showing  a  really  high  level  of  drawing 
and  design.  It  is  rather  instructive  to  read  the  particulars  on 
the  labels  and  to  notice  how  much  good,  and  even  accom- 
plished, work  is  sent  in  by  younger  competitors  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  nineteen,  work  which  is  very  far  removed 
indeed  from  ordinary  "school  drawing." 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  this  regard  (the  common 
schools)  that  education  has  been  the  chief  industry  of  the 
nation."  This  quotation,  from  a  speech  by  Hon.  Joseph 
Choate,  late  United  States  Ambassador  to  this  country,  receives 
ample  confirmation  in  vol.  2  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  publica- 
tion consists  of  statistics  drawn  up  by  the  U.S.A.  Education 
Department,  but  included  in  its  1,200  pages  is  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation that  cannot  but  prove  instructive  to  educationists  in  other 
countries.  A  chapter  on  The  Courses  of  Study  in  German 
Schools  is  followed  by  a  Report  on  the  Chilean  Educational 
Congress  and  Exhibit,  1902-3,  from  which  we  gather  that  no 
effort  has  been  spared  by  the  National  Government  to  give  the 
people  the  benefits  of  knowledge  ;  even  higher  education  being 
given  gratuitously  in  Chile.  An  extremely  able  article  is  that 
by  the  President  of  Harvard  University — The  Expenditure  for 
Popular  Education  justified  by  its  Results.  The  Report  on 
Education  in  Alaska  is  also  interesting  reading ;  in  1903  there 
were  thirty-three  public  schools  with  2,108  pupils  on  the  rolls; 
their  ages  varied  from  five  to  twenty.  With  regard  to  the 
Philippines,  the  Americans  are  extending  elementary  education 
and  instruction  in  English  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
1903  there  were  about  2,000  primary  schools,  723  American  and 
3,000  native  teachers,  and  about  150,000  pupils.  For  the  year 
ending  June,  1903,  there  were  17,539,478  pupils  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  only  776,635  were 
secondary  students,  being  just  under  1  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  tendency  has  been  for  the  public  high  schools  to 
increase  in  numbers,  whilst  the  private  high  schools  appear  to 
be  growing  fewer.  In  1890  about  68  per  cent,  of  the  secondary 
students  were  in  public  high  schools,  and  in  1903  over  85  per 
cent.  In  these  thirteen  years  the  number  of  public  high  schools 
has  increased  169  per  cent.,  from  2,525  to  6,800. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  second  issue  of  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift  fur  kfirperlichc  Erziehungy  the  official  organ  of  the 
Vienna  Society  for  the  promotion  of  outdoor  games.  The 
number  opens  with  a  paper  by  one  of  the  editors  on  the  pre- 
vention of  sexual  delinquency  among  school  children.  The 
writer,  while  looking  forward  to  the  school  games  and  adequate 
playgrounds  of  the  future  to  supply  the  natural  preventitive,  also 
advocates  explicit  instruction  (under  parental  sanction)  either  by 
a  teacher  or  the  school  doctor,  and  suggests  as  the  most  oppor- 
tune occasion  the  last  hour  before  the  summer  holidays.  An 
illustrated  article  describes  the  swimming  instruction  in  the 
Elberfeld  volksschulen,  the  preliminary  exercise  taking  place 
concurrently  in  the  gymnasium  on  a  cam pstool- like  contrivance 
(Schwimmbock),  from  the  upward  projecting  ends  of  which 
girths  are  slung,  and  in  the  bath  where  the  pupils  are  suspended, 
sixteen  at  a  time,  from  iron  rods  laid  across  the  galleries.  Free 
swimming  follows  with  the  aid  of  an  oval  tin  box  on  the 
shoulders,  the  attachment  being  gradually  loosened  as  confidence 
is  gained.  In  an  article  on  the  equipment  of  a  gymnasium  we 
remark  especially  the  insistence  on  the  danger  inherent  in  dust, 
and  on  the  principle  that  the  covered  gymnasium  should  never 
be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  bad-weather  substitute  for  the 
open  air.  Our  best  wishes  to  our  Vienna  colleagues  and  their 
journal.  We  notice,  by  the  way,  in  a  list  of  thirty-four  new 
members  of  the  Society  the  names  of  twenty  teachers  and  ten 
doctors  of  medicine. 
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The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 

has  recommended  that,  subject  to  the  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes  and  school  of  art  at  the  Goldsmith*'  College,  New  Cross, 
being  conducted  during  the  school  year*  1905-6,  on  the  same 
lines  as  during  1904*5,  and  subject  also  to  the  college  being 
managed  by  a  joint  delegacy  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  University  af  London  and  of  the  Council,  &  grant  of  £ 4, 500 
be  made  to  the  university  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  conducting 
such  classes*  It  will  be  remembered  thai,  during  the  Session 
1904-5 ,  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  educational  work  at  the 
Goldsmiths*  College  was  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  special 
donation  of  £5.000  made  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  over  and 
above  their  normal  grant  of  £ 5,000*  Owing  to  the  opening,  in 
September  next,  of  the  new  training  department  of  the  College 
which  will  be  part  of  the  University  of  London,  some  of  the 
classes  will  have  to  be  discontinued.  To  provide  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  remaining  classes,  and  for  the  institution  of  means 
of  instruction  of  university  character  in  cbemisiry,  physics  and 
mathematics,  with  the  possible  subsequent  addition  of  other 
scientific  subjects,  the  university  has  asked  the  Council  for  a 
grant  of  money. 

The  larger  part  of  the  new  block  of  buildings  just  com- 
pleted for  Westminster  School  is  occupied  by  new  laboratories, 
which  in  the  coming  term  should  he  found  a  very  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  old  quarters,  where  the  equipment  and  accom- 
modation, particularly  as  regards  the  teaching  of  physics,  had 
become  quite  inadequate.  The  physical  department  on  the 
ground  floor  consists  of  a  good-sized  lecture- room  with  com- 
munication behind  the  lecture- table,  with  a  preparation  room 
and  small  workshop  for  repairs  connected  with  the  laboratory, 
which  has  accommodation  for  twenty-four  boys  at  twelve  tables, 
all  having  a  good  cross  light  and  facing  a  small,  slightly  raised 
demon st raii on  table.  This  room  also  contains  a  large,  lead- 
covered  sink  bench,  fume  cupboard,  apparatus  cupboards,  and 
balance  shelves,  and  one  of  Fletcher's  useful  water-heaters. 
The  electrical  arrangements  for  this  room  and  for  the  lecture- 
rooms  have  been  given  special  consideration,  A  switchboard 
(exposed  at  the  back)  supplies  current  from  the  mains  at  two 
hundred  vol  is  to  the  boys1  tables  and  lecture -rooms,  and  a 
mercury  board,  which  is  only  fourteen  inches  square,  has  been 
arranged  in  the  top  of  the  demonstrators*  table,  connected  to 
cells  which  give  another  similar  low  tension  distribution.  The 
addition  of  a  lamp  and  a  large,  variable,  platinoid  resistance, 
which  can  be  used  with  both  systems  and  for  charging  the  cells, 
admits  of  the  supply  of  any  desired  current  up  to  ten  amperes 
at  from  two  to  eight  or  two  hundred  volts,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  difficulties  of  primary  ceils* 

The  chemical  department  on  the  first  floor  follows  the  plan 
of  the  rooms  below,  the  communicating  rooms  being  in  this 
case  a  balance- room  and  masters'  small  research  room.  Special 
efforts  have  been  made  to  render  the  fume  cupboards  cleanly  by 
forming  the  bottoms  of  shallow  glazed- ware  sinks  and  the  sides 
and  backs  of  glazed  bricks  and  slabs*  In  the  chemical  labora- 
tory there  are  three  double  and  one  single  cross- lighted  benches 
for  twenty- four  workers,  with  a  space  on  the  former  of  four  feet 
per  boy,  and  three  lockers  and  drawers  under  each.  The  bench 
drainage  is  formed  of  an  open,  glazed  ware  channel  accessible 
from  the  ends  of  the  benches  and  by  removing  the  backs  of  the 
lockers.  This  room  also  contains  a  bench  for  general  work  and 
for  slot  in  g  apparatus*  a  stone  table  and  fine  over  for  a  muffle 
and  a  combined  still  and  ovens  (by  Messrs  Brown)* 

Arrangements  exist  for  the  use  of  a  1  intern  in  each  lecture- 
room,  and  the  blackboards  are  hung  on  the  Kelvin  principle 
and  without  side  guides,  which  cause  so  much  friction  in  long 
and  narrow  boards.     On  an  upper  floor  it  a  good -sized  pre- 


paration and  store-room  and  a  dark  room  for  pbotcg 
optical  work.  The  basement  is  arranged  as  a  me 
laboratory,  a  somewhat  unusual  feature  in  a  school,  ta 
partly  for  research  and  partly  to  admit  of  a  few  a 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  react  ions  at  high  tea 
It  contains  one  wind  and  one  muffle  furnace  (whk 
shaft  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  should  vie  with  many 
institutions),  and  the  usual  adjuncts — a  rolling  mill,  h 
shears,  balance- table,  and  shelving.  All  the  tibon 
lecture-room  Suing*  have  been  executed  by  Mess*, 
and  Son,  of  Chelmsford*  in  pitch  pine  and  teak  5 1 
fittings  are  bronzed  to  a  dark  tint,  and  exposed  ] 
covered  with  aluminium  paint.  The  drawings  and  spa 
required  in  the  design  of  the  laboratory  fittings  and  ! 
supervision  of  this  undertaking  have  been  in  tte 
Mr*  A*  E.  Munby,  formerly  science  master  at  Feltf* 
and  now  in  practice  as  an  architect  :  and  the  *h 
has  been  carried  out  in  consultation  with  the  Re 
Sherwood,  the  senior  science  master  at  Wcstmias 
governors  and  the  headmaster,  Dr.  Cow,  are  to  he 
laled  upon  the  valuable  addition  made  to  the  rescue 
school  by  the  satisfactory  construction  of  the  new  lata 

Tub  whole  of  the  secondary  education  of  the  Cit 
is  to  be  coordinated.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  ti 
places  of  instruction  into  four  grades  :  (l)  preparato 
schools,  (2)  branch  artisan  and  commercial  schools 
women's  institutes,  (3)  advanced  institutions,  (4)  the 
of  Leeds.  At  present  there  is  not  a  day  technical 
Leeds,  and  the  Mechanics1  Institute  is  already  too 
intended  to  start  three  preparatory  trade  schools — ai 
mercial,  and  domestic  day  schools.  The  artisan  < 
will  prepare  boys  to  become  skilled  workmen* 
technical  institute  will  provide  the  foremen  and  mam 
the  university  Is  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  tup 
master  minds— the  men  who  are  to  be  captains  t 
A  start  is  to  be  made  with  two  industries- — cngin 
building.  Such  **  trade  "  schools  are  well  known 
dated  in  America  and  on  Lhe  Continent,  and  the  dp 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Speaking   on  the  Education  Estimates,  Sir  VV. 
alluding  to  secondary  education,  pointed  out  that 
torate   bad  been  increased  from  three  to  eighteen, 
no  prospect  of  a  Government  grant    for  training  < 
secondary  teachers,  and  little  had  been  done  in  the 
that  direction.     On  the  other  hand,  considerable  1 
had  been  introduced  into  the  system   of  grants,  * 
years  ago,    unduly   favoured    the   teaching    of  sci« 
expense  of  general  education.     Now,  the  object  is  1 
general  education  in  which  science  plays  a  proper 
a  certain  stage  the  student  may  specialise   in  the 
advanced  science,  or  the  direction  of  languages. 
grants  being  given  for  scholarship  purposes,  they  ar 
to  the  sehoqls. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  A 
Mr.  F.  Marriott,  the  chairman,  said  that  the  estab 
schools  of  art  had  resulted  in  the  building-up  of  a  Ti: 
of  design  from  which  it  had  followed  that  foreign  m 
were  now  coming  to  us  for  designs — a  reve 
practice  that  was  in  vogue  formerly*  If  we  1 
prove  our  artistic  industries  to  the  same  extent  as 
proved  our  design,  we  must  make  our  designers  en 
our  craftsmen  designers.  He  looked  forward  to  tb 
every  art  school  should  be  a  kind  of  guild  of  ar 
There  are  now  a 60  members  of  the  society. 
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>ositioD  of  St.  Paul's  School  this  year  received 
terest  from  the  retirement  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Walker, 
[aster.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  at  St.  Paul's  since 
as  he  said,  in  that  time,  thanks  to  the  cordial  co- 
the  governing  body,  his  colleagues,  and  the  boys' 
school  has  been  raised  to  the  place  of  the  premier 
1  England.  His  satisfaction  with  the  present  state 
i  tempered  somewhat  by  the  reflection  that  for  the 
rears  there  had  been  no  development  or  improve- 
Paul's  as  a  place  of  education— a  misfortune  which 
I  to  his  own  personal  qualities.  His  successor,  of 
i  heard  nothing  but  good,  would,  he  hoped,  have  a 
tan  he  had  had.  In  presenting  a  gold  loving  cup 
erf  on  behalf  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  the  Chair- 
;y  had  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  his  last 

Ion  County  Council  is  arranging  to  provide  classes 
colleges  for  teachers  who  are  not  preparing  for  an 
,  but  wish  to  widen  and  deepen  their  interest  in 
jets.  The  courses,  which  will  be  free,  and  open 
s  of  teachers,  commence  early  in  October,  and 
ires  in  English  and  modern  languages,  literature, 
theraatics,  education,  regional  geography,  &c. 
'  the  instruction  to  be  provided  will  be  submitted 
ctures  are  delivered. 

ance  with  the  recommendations  of  its  Education 
the  London  County  Council  has  granted  Mr.  W.  H. 
rict  inspector,  two  years'  leave  of  absence.  Mr. 
essed  a  desire  to  carry  on  psychological  investiga- 
ols  here  and  in  America,  to  which  latter  country  he 
proceed.  He  has  also  been  accorded  permission 
his  researches  in  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
I,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  vacancy  in  the  staff 
nspectors  at  the  end  of  the  period,  he  is,  if  he 
>e  reinstated  in  his  former  position.  Should  there 
icy,  the  Council  has  promised  to  consider  favour- 
lication  for  his  appointment  in  some  other  branch 
ional  work. 

ing  in  many  respects  is  the  New  South  Wales 
lucation.  We  would  especially  draw  the  attention 
;rs  to  the  remarks  on  ambidexterity  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
>erintendent  of  drawing : — "  To  use  either  hand 
ntly  than  at  present  is  the  custom,  by  the  better 
n  of  the  motor  centres  thus  effected,  should  tend  to 
X  partial  paralysis  of  the  mind  and  body  instances 
n   these  days  of  high   specialisation,   seem    to   be 


Fag  in  Children  "  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by 
op,  senior  physician  of  Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital, 
gress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
said  that  the  enforcement  of  brain  effort  at  an  early 
lamaging  to  the  mental  development  and  stability 
that  the  methods  now  demanded  by  the  Legislature 
id  certainly  aiding  in  the  brain  suicide  of  our  race. 
f  rote  was  specially  harmful,  and  was  a  proline 
mtal  weakness  ;  and  greatly  to  be  reprehended  was 
f  time  and  energy  involved  in  grappling  with  the 
f  our  tables  of  money,  weights  and  measures.  The 
ie  Courcy  La  flan  bore  testimony  to  the  deleterious 
le  minds  and  health  of  the  young  of  the  system  of 
examinations. 

nnection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  some  of 

in  the  recently-issued  "  Suggestions  for  the  Con- 

of    Teachers     in     Public     Elementary    Schools." 


"  Examinations  are  at  best  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of 
human  memory  and  understanding.  If  everything  we  learned 
was  immediately  assimilated,  placed  in  its  right  relation  to  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge  and  never  forgotten,  the  purpose  of 
examinations  would  be  gone."  Again  :  "  Examinations  con- 
ducted by  external  authorities  are  an  interruption  to  continuous 
school  work :  unless  they  are  most  intimately  related  to  the 
work  which  has  been  done  both  in  and  out  of  the  class  they 
have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  scholar,  not  merely  from  dis- 
cursive and  aimless  wandering  in  the  Meld  of  knowledge,  but 
from  all  study  but  such  as  can  be  reproduced  in  competitive 
display  ;  and  they  encourage  a  knack  of  presenting  knowledge 
in  compact  and  handy  forms  which  tends  to  make  the  scholar 
forget  or  disparage  the  larger  forms  of  study." 

Speaking  at  the  annual  opening  of  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Vacation  School,  Lord  Londonderry  moved  a  resolution  that 
the  system  of  vacation  schools  should  be  extended  in  London 
and  our  large  towns  generally.  Something  like  300  such  schools 
would  be  needed  in  London,  and  the  cost  would  be  about 
j£6o,ooo  a  year.  He  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  the 
ratepayers  should  be  made  to  pay  for  vacation  schools,  and  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  voluntary  agency  would 
find  the  necessary  money.  Mr.  Mosely  said  it  was  for  the 
'Government,  through  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  county 
councils,  to  realise  that  the  children  who  could  not  go  away 
had  a  claim  upon  the  people  to  be  taught  some  useful  occupa- 
tion and  to  be  given  some  amusement  during  the  holidays. 

Last  month  we  gave  the  gist  of  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  report  outlined  a  scheme  for 
the  foundation  of  a  great  technical  school  at  South  Kensington, 
embracing  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  Central  Technical  College.  Prof.  Karl  Pearson 
has  written  to  the  Times  protesting  against  the  scheme.  He 
points  out  that  such  an  institution  practically  means  the  con- 
centration of  technical  instruction  of  the  higher  kind  in  London 
in  an  institute  which  is  not  under  the  full  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  thus  it  makes  a  breach  between  tech- 
nical and  academic  students  which  is  wholly  undesirable.  The 
one  point  of  organisation  where  we  are  superior  to  the  Germans 
will  be  lost  if  we  have  in  London  a  polytechnic  high  school 
divorced  from  general  university  life.  According  to  Prof. 
Pearson,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  higher  tech- 
nical instruction  of  London  to  be  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  university. 

An  experiment  of  a  novel  kind  is  being  tried  in  New  York. 
The  Hamilton  Fish  Park  has  for  some  time  past  occasioned 
the  municipal  authorities  much  trouble  on  account  of  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  frequented  it,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  many  gardeners  and  attendants.  It  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  children  themselves  as  •'  The  Playground 
City."  The  charter  of  incorporation  provides  for  departments 
of  "police,  sanitation,  finance,  athletics  and  games."  There 
was,  after  a  week's  "campaign,"  a  ballot  for  the  election  of 
the  mayor  and  other  corporation  officials — the  voting  powers 
being  confined  to  boys.  Skill  in  games  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  qualification  for  office,  though  politics  were  not 
absent  from  the  candidates'  addresses  and  meetings.  Much 
interest  attaches  to  the  new  development. 

A  Treasury  Minute  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
university  colleges  committees  has  been  issued  as  a  parliamentary 
paper.  The  recommendation  of  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent committee  to  advise  the  Board  of  Treasury  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  grant  in  aid  is  accepted,  and  an  endeavour 
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will  be  made  in  the  autumn  to  constitute  such  a  body,  which 
will  perform  the  duties  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  quinquennial 
committee  of  inspection.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  grant  is  in 
the  future  to  be  allocated  on  the  same  general  principles  as  have 
been  adopted  hitherto,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  given  will  be 
secured  to  the  colleges  for  at  least  five  years.  The  balance  of 
the  grant  will  be  reserved  partly  for  special  grants  towards 
the  provision  of  books  and  apparatus  and  partly  for  the  en- 
couragement of  post-graduate  work.  The  colleges  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  proposals  to  the  advisory  committee  as  regards 
post-graduate  work,  showing  the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  desired 
to  undertake  and  the  assistance  the  college  itself  intends  to  con- 
tribute to  the  work.  Parliament  is  being  asked  to  vote 
j£ioo,ooo  for  university  colleges,  and  if  this  is  agreed  to  ,£89,000 
will  be  distributed,  and  ^11,000  reserved  for  allocation  in  March 
next.  The  amount  allotted  to  each  college  for  the  year  1905-6 
will  be  as  follows :  Manchester,  ^12,000;  University  College, 
London,  £10,000  ;  Liverpool,  £10,000  ;  Birmingham,  £9,000  ; 
Leeds,  £8,000  ;  King's  College,  London,  £7,800 ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  £6,000 ;  Nottingham,  £5,800 ;  Sheffield,  £4,600  ; 
Bedford  College,  London,  £4,000  ;  Bristol,  £4,000  ;  Reading, 
£3,400  ;  Southampton,  £3,400  ;  Dundee,  £1,000. 

Miss  Barbara  Foxlry,  whb  has  been  headmistress  of 
Queen  Mary's  College,  Walsall,  for  twelve  years,  is  to  undertake 
some  temporary  work  in  the  University  of  Manchester  during 
the  next  session,  assisting  especially  in  the  training  of  diploma 
students.  Miss  Foxley's  work  as  a  headmistress  and  as  an  active 
organiser  in  education  is  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  her 
assistance  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  value  in  the  department  of 
education  next  year. 

Miss  Catherine  Dodd,  mistress  of  method,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Cherwell  Training  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  H.  Buchanan-Ryley  has  been  appointed  Head- 
master of  the  United  Westminster  Schools.  There  were  sixty- 
e:ght  candidates  for  the  post. 

Mr.  W.  Jexkyn  Thomas,  Headmaster  of  Aberdare  County 
School,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  Hackney  Downs 
Grammar  School  (formerly  the  Grocers'  School). 

Mr.  J.  F.  Uxstead  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Geo- 
graphy in  the  new  Training  College  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Insti- 
tute, under  the  University  of  London. 

SCOTTISH. 

The  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  forwarded  recently  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  a  representation  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  to  see  that  in  school  history  books  a  more  adequate  and 
accurate  account  be  given  of  the  important  events  in  Scottish 
history  ;  that  these  events  should  be  presented  from  an  authentic 
Scottish  point  of  view  ;  and  that  in  books  dealing  with  British 
history  after  the  union,  the  words  "British"  and  "Britain," 
not  •'  English"  and  "  England,"  be  used  whenever  the  United 
Kingdom  or  its  affairs  are  referred  to.  In  support  of  their  case, 
the  Convention  submit  a  merciless  analysis  of  some  of  the  his- 
tories in  common  use  in  Scottish  schools,  and  convict  them  of 
the  most  flagrant  enors  of  omission  and  commission.  Great 
Britain  is  always  tefeired  to  as  "  England"  ;  the  British  thione 
is  called  the  "  English  "  throne,  and  the  British  fl.ig  the 
"English"  flag,  and  even  such  typical  Scots  as  David  Living- 
stone, Adam  Smith  ami  James  Wat  I,  are  dubbed  Englishmen. 
All  Scotsmen  will  heartily  support  the  action  of  the  Convention 
in  taking  up  this  subject  and  insisting  on  accuracy  of  nomencla- 
ture in  the  interests  of  historical  truth  as  well  as  of  national 
patriotism. 


The  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  acknowledging  the 
the  memorandum  states  that  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
such  as  those  to  which  attention  was  called  should  be 
occurrence  in  several  of  the  school  books  in  use  in  Sc 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  it  is  propose 
inspectors  of  schools  to  make  special  enquiry  as  to  lb 
accorded  to  these  national  questions  in  the  teit-l 
where,  without  raising  pedantic  objections,  they  find 
ment  either  to  be  inaccurate  or  seriously  inadeqtuu< 
the  circumstances  to  the  Education  Department  for  ft 
si  deration.  The  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  have  ei 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  reply,  which  goes  even  furthei 
asked.  It  is  hoped  inspectors  will  take  particular  1 
words  without  raising  pedantic  objections,  or  we  will '. 
ultra-patriotic  member  of  the  staff  objecting  to  s» 
as  the  "  English  language."  There  are  many  c 
"  England  "  and  "  English  "  may  quite  appropriately 
descriptive  of  the  combined  countries,  just  as  there 
others  when  their  use  would  be  not  only  inacc 
offensive. 

Prof.  Darroch,  speaking  at  the  annual  din 
Edinburgh  Merchant  Company  Schools,  said  that  th 
done  nothing  for  higher  education  in  Scotland,  u 
Education  Bills  which  were  framed  more  particol 
interests  of  higher  education  had  come  to  nothing 
they  could  show  for  them  was  two  years  of  useless  1 
years  of  abortive  conferences,  and  two  years  of  we 
ages  to  London.  Prof.  Darroch  further  emphasised 
frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  that  the  n 
were  now  more  inadequately  supplied  with  facilitie 
education  than  in  the  days  of  the  old  parish  schools, 
cation  Bill  would  have  done  much  to  remedy  tl 
matters,  but  as  it  was,  Scotland  was  now  placed  in  < 
tion  that  it  would  take  her  years  to  get  on  equal 
England  in  higher  education. 

An  action  has  just  been  concluded  before  the  Lor 
of  the  Court  of  Session  and  a  jury,  in  which  three 
Tarbert  School  Board  claimed  ^250  damages  each 
Educational  News  for  slander.  The  action  arose  01 
comments  made  by  the  News  in  a  leading  article  on  t 
of  the  local  teacher.  The  Lord  President  in  his  c 
jury  said  that  those  who  went  into  public  life  in 
could  not  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  very  th 
no  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  for  the  public  benefi 
who  took  public  positions  should  be  subjected  to  fr< 
At  the  same  time  a  free  Press  must  not  be  debased  i 
for  unfair  attacks  on  private  individuals,  and  then  h 
to  lay  down  what  constituted  unfair  or  malicious  ci 
the  course  of  his  charge  he  took  occassion  to  pillo: 
ordinary  pettiness  of  feeling  that  marks  village  life 
and  from  which  the  schoolmasters  are  frequently 
sufferers.  Tarbert,  he  supposed,  was  no  worse 
places,  but  it  was  the  curse  of  small  places  that  pe 
to  have  so  little  to  do  that  they  occupied  most  c 
quarrelling  and  talking  about  each  other's  character 
returned  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the  del 
Educational  News. 

The  doom  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  h 
sealed  in  the  early  hours  of  August  9th,  when 
was  made  that  the  Bill  be  discharged,  and  not  a  sing 
raised  against  it.  Of  course,  the  Bill  had  been  dea 
if  not  for  months,  before  this,  and  indeed  ever  si 
introduction  it  seemed  to  many  that  '*  it  hath  a  r 
liveth  but  is  dead."  It  is  useless  trying  to  fi\  respc 
its  untoward  fate.  Government  and  Opposition 
fain  make  the  other  the  scapegoat.     But  friends  of  e< 
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fegue  on  both  yoai  house*/1  and  regird  both  parties  as 
Ft  to  their  cause.  If  the  Government  had  been  in 
t»  Facilities  for  framing  the  Bill  would  have  been  found, 
die  Opposition  had  looked  to  national,  rather  than  party, 
is,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  Facilities  were  provided. 
pd  must  trust  for  some  years  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared  ,  to  the 
initiative  of  a  much -criticised  Education  Department  for 
KOgresi  toward  co-ordination  of  educational  effort.  She 
id  to  do  so  during  many  past  years,  and  on  the  whole  she 
wen  admirably  served. 

AtCHiBAirs  Lang,  mathematical  and  science  master 
Higher  Grade  Public  School,  Glasgow,  has  been 
to  the  post  of  junior  inspector,  rendered  vacant  by 
i  of  Mr.  J,  W,  Peck. 

IRISH, 

<rt  of  the  Intermediate  Education  board  for  1904, 
has  lately  been  published,  contains  some  interesting 
The  most  import  ant  is  the  official  statement  of  the 
icrs  concerning  inspection*  At  the  end  of  1904  the 
of  the  Board  ft  r  permanent  inspection  had  been  before 
Lieutenant  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Its  principle 
been  deputed,  but  refusal  to  recommend  it  has  been 
two  grounds.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  not  accom* 
toy  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  expenditure  for  examination 
ant  equivalent  to  that  required  for  inspection.  When 
urged  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  allow  the 
of  examination,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thought  the 
itton  should  stand  over  for  fuller  consideration  in 
with  other  educational  questions.  Meantime  the 
ed  to  avail  itself  of  an  offer  to  appoint  more  tern- 
>pectorst  as  such  a  makeshift  expedient  was  not  of 
fruitage  The  second  ground  of  refusal  was  that  the 
of  establishing  a  system  of  inspection  conducted  by 
permanent  civil  servants  would  not  be  entertained 
it*  which  examination  and  inspection  should  play  in 
lion  of  State  aid  in  the  schools  had  been  settled, 
require  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  which  there  is  no 
cscnt.  The  Rtiftfd  have  protested,  but  in  vain,  that, 
ion  mmt  under  any  scheme  remain  a  permanent 
appointment  of  inspectors  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

I  numbers  of  students  examined  in  1904  were:  Boys, 
(fills*   2,254;    total,   8,5 jo*     And    the   numbers    that 

i  Boys,  3>934?  g^*  1*404;  total,  5,398;  the  percen- 
Buys,   627;    girls,  65;    total,  63'3,     The   per- 

I  for  the  previous  four  years  has  b=eu  :   1900,  69'S  ;   1901, 

1902,    38-9;    i9°3>  62+t,     The   amount  of  the   school 

m\d  to  managers  was  £57.982,  and  was  divided  among 
Is.  The  highest  grant  to  any  single  boys'  school,  was 
to   the   Christian   Schools,    North    Richmond    Street, 

[j  and  to  any  single  girls*  school  £ 827  to  the  Dominican 
Eccles  Street,  Dublin.     Boys1  schools  received  in  all 

ft,  and  girls1  schools,  £t  3,741.     Mixed  schools  received 


O  hundred  and  ninety- four  exhibitions  were  awarded, 
g  from  £ 50  to  £10,  forty- four  (thirty-one  to  l*oys  and 
m  to  girls  J  in  the  senior  grade,  seventy  one  (sixty  to  boys 
leven  to  girls)  in  the  middle,  and  179  (T38  to  boys  and 
me  to  girts)  in  the  junior  In  the  classical  course  forty- 
were  awarded  to  boys  and  one  to  girl^  ;  in  the  modern 
If  sixty- five  to  boys  and  forty- six  to  girl*  \  in  the  mat  he- 
al sixty-four  to  boys  and  si*  to  girls  ;  and  in  the  experi- 
il  science  fifty-seven  to  boys  and  twelve  to  girls.  The 
amount    spent    in    exhibitions    and    money   priics  was 


,£6*271 ;  the  preparatory  grade  prize  fund  amounted  to  £it$1i\  ; 
,£1,064  was  spent  in  medals  and  minor  priies  ;  special  bonuses 
«.'ii'  twirled  to  schools  for  choirs  and  oiche&lras  amounting 
to  £1,187,  and  £2,31  S  were  advanced  to  managers  of  schools. 

Th  ft  rules  and  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  for 
1906  were  not  published  this  year  until  afur  the  schools  had 
broken  up  for  the  summer  vac  lion.  So  late  a  publication  is 
inexcusable.  There  are  several  new  features,  which  do  not, 
however,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  simplify  an  already  too  elaborate 
syllabus.  An  old  subject — natural  philosophy —has  been  re- 
introduced into  the  middle  and  senior  grades  for  pass,  but  not 
for  honours.  Arithmetic  and  algebra  count  as  two  separate 
subjects  throughout,  but  the  former  only  for  pass.  The  modern 
literary  course  is  subdivided  into  two  divisions,  one  division 
embracing  French  or  German  and  Irish,  and  the  other  French 
and  German,  as  compulsory  subjects.  The  selection  of  a 
course  is,  however,  only  compulsory  for  candidates  for  exhibi- 
tions. To  pass  in  English  Literature  and  composition  a  student 
must  obtain  at  least  30  per  cent,  in  English  literature  and 
30  per  cent,  in  cum  posit  ion.  The  rule  has  been  extended  to 
the  preparatory  grade  that  a  student  will  be  allowed  a  pass 
who  obtains  less  than  30  per  cent.,  but  over  23  per  cent.,  in 
any  one  paper  if  Ms  aggregate  averages  over  30  per  cent.  The 
maximum  value  of  exhibitions  has  been  reduced  in  the  junior 
grade  from  £20  to  £t$t  in  the  middle  from  £30  to  ,£25,  and 
in  the  senior  from  £50  to  £40.  Candidates  for  exhibitions  are 
to  have,  according  to  the  course,  an  extra  and  more  searching 
paper  in  each  of  what  are  called  their  main  subjects,  the  marks 
for  this  paper  to  be  as  many  as  for  the  corresponding  honour 
paper.  There  are  new  rules  for  music  and  for  choirs  and 
orchestras.  The  apportioning  of  marks  has  been  revised  in 
many  of  the  subjects.  Greek  composition  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  the  preparatory  grade.  Geometry  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  theoretical  counting  So  per  cent,  and  practical 
counting  20  per  cent,  Verse  authors  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Latin  course  in  the  preparatory  and  junior  grades,  and  set 
books  have  been  reintroduced  in  the  middle  grade  for  pas* 
candidates  in  all  languages.  The  history  courses  have  been 
altered.     In  shorthand  any  system  is  allowed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
has  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet  its  programme  of  ex  pet  i- 
memal  science,  drawing,  manual  instruction,  and  domestic 
economy  for  day  secondary  schools  for  1925-6.  For  the  first 
time  all  the  regulations  and  syllabuses  have  been  gathered  into 
a  single  volume^a  great  advantage  to  teachers  and  public.  In 
the  regulations  themselves  there  is  little  change,  the  most 
important  alterations  being  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
economy,  which  may  now  be  taken  alone  as  a  sepaiate  special 
course  for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  attention  of 
teachers  is  specially  called  to  the  prefatory  note,  which  has 
been  rewritten.  The  syllabus  of  the  special  course — chemistry 
—has  been  revised.  The  grants  will  continue  to  be  given  as 
the  result  of  inspection,  but  the  rates  of  payment  may  be 
increased  by  one-tenth,  or  reduced  by  one  or  more  tenths,  as 
the  Department,,  on  receipt  ol  the  inspector's  report,  may 
determine. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  girls' schools  is  being  provided 
for  during  the  forthcoming  educational  year  both  in  Dublin  and 
Cork.  A  mistress  of  method  is  being  appointed  in  Alexandra 
College,  Dublin,  and  a  training  department  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  esta- 
blished by  the  Bjard  of  Trinity  College.  In  Cork  the  work  is 
being  taken  up  by  the  Queen's  College  in  co-operation  with 
Miss  Martin,  the  headmistress  of  the  High  School  for  Girls. 
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The  Department  in  July  arranged  lectures  for  the  advantage 
of  the  teachers  who  were  taking  the  summer  coarses  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  George  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
delivered  one  on  the  "  Method  in  Science  Teaching,"  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cadness,  of  the  School  of  Art,  Manchester,  de- 
livered a  series  of  sis  on  the  "  Aims  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Drawing."  At  the  same  time  an  exhibition  was. on  view  of 
drawings  and  art  work  representative  of  the  work  done  in 
Irish  day  secondary  schools,  schools  of  art,  and  art  classes. 

WELSH. 

Ml  J.  L»  Holland,  Secretary  for  Education  to  the  County 
Council  of  Northamptonshire,  and  member  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council,  has  made  his  report  on  the  enquiry  be  was 
asked  to  undertake  with  regard  to  educational  facilities  in  New- 
port, Monmouthshire.  It  contains  a  painstaking  survey  of 
secondary  and  primary  education  in  the  borough.  It  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  supply  and  training  of  pupil  teachers. 
Mr.  Holland's  chief  suggestions  are:  Keep  the  intermediate 
schools  up  to  their  best  efficiency ;  do  not  lower  fees  ;  extend  the 
preparation  given  for  entering  the  engineering  industries ;  esta- 
blish Borough  relations  with  the  semi-public  and  private  efficient 
schools!  when  duly  inspected ;  establish  a  higher  elementary 
school  for  about  500  boys  and  300  girls ;  offer  bursaries  in  the 
intermediate  or  higher  elementary  schools  for  intending  teachers ; 
establish  a  pupil  teachers'  half-time  class  at  the  Boys'  Interme- 
diate School,  and  a  one-year  preparatory  class  for  girls  only  at  the 
top  of  the  Higher  Elementary  School ;  reorganise  the  present 
pupil  teachers'  centre  for  girls  only,  and  staff  it  entirely  with 
women  teachers.  Other  recommendations  follow  for  evening 
continuation  schools,  the  technical  college,  art  instruction, 
scholarships,  elementary  schools,  and  an  educational  direc- 
tory. Mr.  Holland  recommends  the  Committee  to  make  an 
annual  grant  of  ^200  to  the  funds  of  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  at  Cardiff.  This  would  secure 
five  free  studentships  at  the  College,  and  entitle  the  Borough  to 
a  representative  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  College. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Holland  has  produced  a  most  valuable,  sugges- 
tive, and  stimulative  report. 

The  following  report  was  made  to  the  Welsh  Campaign 
Committee,  at  Shrewsbury,  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  with- 
drawal of  children  from  the  voluntary  schools :  This  matter  has 
received  the  serious  consideration  of  the  County  Committee  and 
also  of  the  various  district  committees.  At  Dolgelley  twenty 
Nonconformist  children  have  been  removed  from  the  National 
to  the  Council  School,  and  other  withdrawals  will  shortly  follow. 
At  Llanelltyd  twenty-four  Nonconformist  children  have  been 
removed  from  the  National  School,  and  are  being  conveyed 
daily  to  the  Dolgelley  Council  School,  dinner  being  there  pro- 
vided for  them.  Only  eight  or  nine  pupils  now  attend  the 
National  School.  St.  Thomas,  Trawstynydd,  twenty-nine 
children  have  been  removed  from  this  school  and  are  conveyed 
daily  to  the  Council  School.  Llandecwyn,  seventeen  pupils 
attend  the  emergency  school,  leaving  only  five  attending  the 
Church  school.  An  emergency  school  has  been  opened  at 
Llandecwyn,  and  steps  are  being  taken  at  Trawsfynydd  to  pro- 
vide an  emergency  school  close  to  the  present  National  School.  | 
At  Carrog,  Corwen,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  open  an 
emergency  school  at  the  Baptist  and  Meihodist  schoolrooms, 
Plas  Adda,  Corwen.  Nonconformist  children  will  be  conveyed 
to  Corwen  pending  the  erection  of  an  emergency  school.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  emergency  schools  at  Carrog,  Plas  Adda, 
Llanegryne,  Bryncoedifar,  and  Llanfachreth,  and  unless  the 
present  schools  are  transferred  emergency  schools  will  be 
erected  also  at  Maentarog,  Tynant,  and  Llawrybettws. 


Thb  third  animal  bofiday  cowrse  of  nstractkm  in 
course  organised  by  the  Welsh  Language  Saciety,  was 
year  at  Cardiff.  The  object of  tbe  course  is  to  providt 
in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  as  welt  as  other 
with  a  knowledge,  at  least  in  outline^  of  the  coo 
and  ueraiure  of  the  Welsh  language,  tad 
metht  <is  of  teaching  Webb  suitable  for  it 
The  Glamorganshire  County  ConncD  £ftm 
scholarships  of  £2  each,  the  Rhotidda  Council  pu 
and  a  number  were  given  by  tbe  Denbighshire  Gjodc 
year  one  hundred  and  seventy  students  were  en  rote 
Bangor  meeting,  but  this  year  the  number  dropped  to  1 
ProL  Powel,  in  his  inaugural  lecture!  suggested  ths 
courses  in  Welsh  should  be  established  in  all  era  tie  4 
tion  in  Wales  by  the  education  authorities.  Mr.  J.  Tv 
Dowlais,  lectured  on  the  direct  methods  of  teacfetq 
illustrating  his  views  by  practical  teaching  given  to  t 
English  boys.  I 

Thb  Board  of  Education  has  communicated  to  tl 
gomeryshire  Education  Committee  its  oogoisinct 
payment  by  the  Committee  of  the  salaries  to  the  leach 
mixed  department  and  in  the  infants'  department  of  1 
town  National  School,     The  salaries  were  due  on  Ju 

I  the  work  done  in  the  previous  quarter.  The  Board  is 
that  the  managers  sent  the  committee  specineatiis 
works  of  repairs  proposed  to  be  done,  on  June  15,  lb. 
tracts  had  been  let,  and  (he  work  was  to  be  begun  in 
first  day  of  the  -ummer  holidays.  Tbe  committee  w*» 
that  in  the  summer  of  1004  many  teachers  in  tbe  cot 
subjected  to  great  hardships  at  the  commencemen] 
holidays  by  the  withholding  of  the  salaries  which  wi 
them  for  their  services  during  the  previous  quarter* 
asks  for  an  intimation  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  1 
that  the  salaries  hitherto  withheld  have  been  paid,  aft 
an  explanation  with  regard  to  the  withholding  of 
salaries  at  the  Montgomery,  Kerry  and  Sarn  National 

I  A  resolution  was  proposed  :    The  committee  ream 
County  Council  to  transfer  ^2,799  8s.  7d.  from  the  d 
education  account  to  the  Education    Committee,  to 
claims  and  salaries  of  the  non-provided   schools, 
rejected  by  twenty-nine  votes  to  thirteen. 

In  two  years'  time  the  Oswestry  School  will  cek 
quincentenary  of  its  foundation.  At  the  last  prize-d- 
ing, Lord  Harlech,  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Gova 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  wbict 
built  at  a  cost  of  ,£1,000,  an  offering  of  an  alumn 
school.  On  the  occasion  a  gift  was  announced  of 
equipping  the  laboratory,  from  the  Rev.  Ambrose  She 
master  of  the  school  from  1863  to  1870. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glamorganshire  Education  Coi 
has  been  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  educatio 
teachers  be  provided  for  in  the  County  schools.  It  s 
in  the  course  of  discussion  that  nearly  every  County  s 
over-crowded,  but  it  was  pointed  out  in  answer  th 
existing  County  schools  were  enlarged,  it  would  be  a 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  as  that  of  buildio 
schools. 

A  prize  is  being  offered  by  Principal  Reichel,  of  I 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  for  the  best  collegt 
Welsh,  capable   of   being  sung  to   one   of    three  VV 

named. 

At  Llangollen  County  School  it  has  been  decided  to 
the  facilities  for  manual  training  in  the  departments  o 
and  laundry  work. 
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ENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Classics. 

Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learning,  By  Dr.  John 
lys.  xvi.  +  212  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
—We  lately  reviewed  in  these  pages  the  first  part  of 
%  ••  History  of  European  Scholarship  "  ;  the  present 
mticipatory  taste  of  the  second.  Its  chapters  are  as 
etrarch  and  Boccacio,  The  Age  of  Discoveries, 
Practice  of  Education,  the  Academies  of  Florence, 
iples  and  Rome,  the  Homes  of  Humanism,  the 
Ciceronianism,  the  Study  of  Greek.  Talk  about 
be  very  dull ;  duller  still  talk  about  those  who  have 
I  books.  But  Dr.  Sandys  is  not  dull.  A  little  stiff, 
onetimes  in  style  even  ponderous ;  but  he  has  such 
srtinent  information  and  such  a  happy  knack  of  con- 
past  with  the  present  that,  although  we  see  his 
ng  before  he  makes  them,  they  give  pleasure  all  the 
Sandys  loses  no  opportunity  of  drawing  out  the 
connection  between  Harvard  and  the  older  (dare  we 
?)  Cambridge  ;  this  interests  Englishmen  as  much  as 
•  cousins  over  the  water.  It  is  something  to  realise 
s  the  debt  which  Europe  owes  to  ancient  learning, 
a  time  that  must  have  been  when  any  day  might 
one  unknown  manuscript,  Cicero's  "  Letters,"  or 
be  still  more  precious  treasures  of  Greece  !  Dr. 
es  us  not  only  into  the  scholar's  closet,  but  into  the 
ice  of  the  great  Aldus.  We  commend  to  modern 
the  following  notice  once  affixed  to  Aldus's  door : 
sr  thou  art,  Aldus  strictly  chargeth  thee,  if  thou 
;ht  of  him,  to  do  thy  business  in  briefest  wise,  and 
ce  to  depart ;  save  haply  thou  comest,  even  as 
nto  weary  Atlas,  ready  to  bear  his  burden  on  thy 
if  so,  there  will  ever  be  enough  to  do,  both  for 
for  as  many  as  bend  their  steps  hither  ward."  The 
iveller — a  few,  perhaps,  may  be  still  left — might  do 
to  take  this  book  with  him  on  a  tour  to  Venice, 
ome,  and  other  Italian  sites  sacred  to  the  memory 
dead. 

es.  Book  VI,  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
,.  W.  Spratt.     xliv.  +  407  pp.     (Cambridge  Univer- 

6j.—  Mr.  Spratt  has  followed  up  his  edition  of 
nth  Book  VI.,  which  is  written  on  the  same  scale 
ame  general  character.  Part  of  the  introduction  is 
Sicilian  history  ;  but  we  would  call  special  attention 
>n  on  the  "  Order  of  Words  in  Thucydides."  Every- 
that  Thucydides  is  erratic   as  compared  with   the 

Mr.  Spratt  shows  that  he  is  more  consistent  with 
n  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Critical  notes  are 
3  the  text,  and  the  commentary  comprises  no  less 
ges.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Spratt  has  not 
1  voided  the  fault  of  giving  too  much ;  some  of  his 
>  elementary  that  their  presence  surprises  us.  We 
ys  agree  with  his  interpretations  (e.g.,  on  x.,  5),  but 
>eaks  of  Thucydidan  usage  we  acknowledge  the 
ow  precious  are  the  scraps  of  Shilleto  which  appear 
ere,  rati  nantes  ! 

i  of  Homer,  Book  XXIV.  Translated  by  E.  H. 
39  pp.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.)  is. — This 
is  done  in  the  Biblical  style,  which  is  kept  up  with 
xess.  It  would  call  for  no  special  remark  but  that 
w  has  added  a  number  of  notes  or  jottings,  illustra- 
allusions  or  figures  contained  in  the  text.  We  Can- 
ute of  these.     They  are  not  the  choice  of  a  large 
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store,  but  apparently  such  illustrations  as  the  translator  has 
happened  to  meet  with.  Thus,  on  the  "  Steam  of  Sacrifice," 
surely  an  ordinary  idea,  he  quotes  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  v.  2 ;  for  casting  dust  on  the  head,  Josephus  Bell 
Iud.%  ii.,  21-3.  When  Priam  gives  Achilles  WtAo<,  he  remarks : 
"  Doubtless  Achilles  could  make  use  of  such  robes  as  presents 
to  his  women  captives."  He  also  thinks  that  "  the  omission  of 
the  article  "  in  Homer  is  "  remarkable  "  (p.  22).  And  if  we  can 
say  Priam,  why  Olumpos  ? 

Greek  Reader.  Vol.  I.  Selected  and  adapted  with  English 
notes  from  Prof,  von  Wilamovitz-Mdllendorffs  griechische 
Lesebuch.  By  E.  C.  Marchant.  v. +85  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.) 
2J. — It  is  not  often  that  the  reviewer  of  school  books  has  so 
delightful  a  surprise  as  this  book  has  given  to  us.  The  extracts 
consist  of  a  number  of  "  maxims  and  anecdotes"  Alexander's 
Battle  with  Porus,  Strabo's  Description  of  Britain,  Hero's 
Galleon  from  Athenaeus,  and  a  piece  of  Thucydides.  So  far 
good,  these  are  not  hackneyed  pieces,  and  all  have  interest ;  but 
the  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  piece  called  "  The  Hunter,"  which 
gives  a  quite  charming  sketch  of  Greek  coun'ry  lif«»,  by 
Dion  Chrysostom.  It  is  quite  the  best  piece  of  simple  Greek  we 
have  ever  read  of  its  kind.  We  recommend  this  book  to  every 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  who  can  read  the  Greek  alphabet. 
We  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  there  are  brightly  written 
introductions  and  notes  ;  but  what  do  they  matter  ?  Let  every 
one  read  "The  Hunter." 

Sexti  Properti  Opera  Omnia,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
H.  E.  Butler,  vi.  +  4*5  PP-  (Constable)  Ss.  (xf.  net.— 
Nonum  premaiur  in  annum.  How  often  one  thinks  of  that 
sound  advice  when  reading  new  books  !  Mr.  Butler  would 
have  done  well  to  remember  it.  Not  that  this  is  a  bad  hook  : 
far  from  it ;  this  is  a  very  useful  book,  one  which  will  probably 
become  the  "Propertius"  in  regular  use  for  English  students, 
unless  Prof.  Postgate  produces  a  magnum  otus.  But  there  are 
many  signs  that  Mr.  Butler  lacks  the  ripeness  of  judgment 
which  comes  of  full  knowledge  and  long  meditation.  He  has 
admirable  qualities,  clearness  and  industry,  and  he  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  recent  work  on  "  Propertius  "  ;  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  make  a  better  book  of 
his  "  Propertius."  It  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
editor  of  ••  Propertius  "  must  deal  with  critical  questions,  and 
questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  For  this  task  no  one  is 
competent  without  many  years  of  preparation,  and  he  needs  a 
very  calm  and  sound  judgment  united  with  sustained  attention. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  repeat  that  this  is  a  book  likely  to  be 
found  useful  by  English  students.  They  must,  however,  use 
their  own  judgment  carefully  in  using  the  book.  Try  all  things : 
hold  fast  that  which  is  true. 

English. 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  By  W.  H.  Hudson, 
xliv.  +  text  +  Hv.  pp.  (Dent)  is.  4a.  net.— By  adding  this 
edition  of  King  Henry  V.  to  their  well  known  school  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  the  publishers  of  this  book  have  rendeted  one 
more  service  to  teachers  of  Shakespeare  which  we  believe 
educationists  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  Prof.  Hudson  has 
supplied  an  introduction  which  follows  the  general  lines  of  those 
prefixed  to  former  volumes  in  this  series,  but  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  piece  of  work.  For  instance,  a  section  (brief  enough) 
in  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's  genuis,  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
play,  and  some  really  well  put  remarks  upon  prosody,  ought  to 
be  taken  account  of  in  any  estimate  of  this  production  ;  and  the 
criticism  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  play  is  sound  and 
lucid.  The  text  is  clearly  printed,  and  the  notes  are  admirably 
condensed,  though  they  are  numerous.    They  are  also  well 
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illustrated,  a*  is  alio  the  glossary  to  be  found  at  the  end.  No 
small  praise  is  due  to  Miss  Dora  Curtis  for  her  seven  illustra- 
tions and  the  coloured  frontispiece,  in  which,  however,  Henry  V. 
Is  represented  in  an  attitude  which  hardly  does  him  justice  even 
In  the  character  of  a  lover. 

Dante  ami  Virgil.  By  H.  M.  Beatty.  99  pp.  (Blackie.) 
2s.  6tt.  net.— This  dainty  and  elegant  little  book  matches  its 
outward  presentation  with  the  literary  grace  of  its  textual  con- 
tents. It  is  indeed  a  valuable  and  worthy  piece  of  literary 
criticism  of  the  higher  and  better  kind.  Dr.  Beatty  traces  the 
relation  of  Virgil  as  conceived  by  D^nte  with  what  we  know  of 
him  authentically  in  syml>olism  and  in  the  meditcval  notions 
of  him.  He  thinks  that  to  Dante  Virgil  stood  rather  as  the 
author  of  the  .Kneid  than  as  an  historic  personage.  He  was 
Dante's  favourite  poet ;  he  symbolised  ancient  literature  ;  and 
he  stood  for  the  grandeur  and  permanence  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  great  Florentine  accepted  the  views  of  his  age 
as  to  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  but  was  not 
bitten  by  those  traditions  of  magical  powers  ascribed  to  Virgil 
which  were  current  in  his  day.  The  chapter  which  deals  in 
detail  with  the  meduvval  Virgil  i«  intensely  interesting,  and  the 
literary  style  of  the  book  throughout  is  charming  and  telling  at 
once.  It  is  a  small  work,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  valuable 
on  its  subject.  A  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  has  been  selected 
with  great  care. 

A  Aip  at  />tf/«'i<vt.  By  A.  If.  Oi Ikes.  124  pp.  (Long- 
mans.) if.  net. — The  headmaster  of  Dulwich  has  added  to  his 
two  previous  little  literarv  ventures  a  third  shillingsworth.  in 
which  the  inner  life  of  Dulwich  Co'lege  is  set  forth  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  not  too  sentimental  way.  Occasionally  Mr.  Gilkes 
steers  close  to  this  prevalent  characteristic  of  much  that  is 
written  about  schools;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  avoids  it  with 
success,  and  also  makes  his  account  of  Dulwich  life  interesting. 
Needle**  to  my  it  will  be  read  by  sll  old  boys  and  present  bo>s 
at  this  paiticuUr  school,  and,  at  least  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
prolviblv  by  memlters  of  other  public  schools  also.  The  b  x-»k  is 
not  dull  anywhere,  ami  contains  nnnv  discussions  of  important 
point*  in  national  and  educational  life,  put  for  the  most  part 
into  the  mouths  of  the  assistant-masters  of  this  school.  We 
would  earnestly  commend  to  attention  the  account  of  the  Greek 
view  of  life  which  commences  on  page  50.  If  this  l<  laid  to 
heai?.  a  £ieat  improvement  in  the  <-'t.*»  of  Anglo -$a\ondv>m  may 
folio*  m  d  :e  time. 

>V.»»v«  j'.V>*m»  .VW.  By  1.  \V.  M'S;\idden.  \vi.  *  24,? 
pp.  ^HanoiO  i.v.  cw\  The  a;::hor  of  this  readi:ig-Sivk  has 
ettdeivtv  mtle  a  co-is  d?iV»le  *fadv  of  the  K ■i**:n  H^i 
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are  well  done,  and  Miss  Clay  must  be  complimented 
ducing  a  useful  book  for  young  children  in  whid 
managed  to  retell  many  old  and  some  morally  doob 
in  a  discreet  way.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  a 
handling  of  the  questionable  chat  act  er  of  Morgan  le 
in  every  page  of  this  little  volume  it  is  possible  t 
cleverly  she  has  managed  to  get  clear  of  the  medn 
atmosphere  while  still  retaining  the  essentials  of  these 
romances  in  a  form  quite  acceptable  to  the  more  peril 
of  our  own  times.  She  has  supplied  a  brightly-wri 
duction,  which  deals  carefully  with  the  history  of  Ki 
and  yet  is  quite  within  the  grasp  of  young  minds.  1 
city  and  ease  of  the  style  throughout  are  indeed  wordr 
She  escapes  from  that  affected  style  which  so  miny 
books  for  young  children  drop  into.  As  a  reading 
class  work  we  cordially  recommend  this  volume. 

Punctuation:  its  Principles  ani  Practice,  I 
Husband  and  M.  F.  A.  Husband.  140  pp.  (1 
2 s.  6d.  Punctuation  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  iad% 
that  no  very  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  t 
correct  pointing,  and  what  is  not.  But  though  pane* 
be  considered  as  pirt  of  an  author's  style,  "  uncoo) 
dangerous  liberty  "  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  because  it  1 
the  disregard  of  all  principles  of  grammatical  « 
In  cheap  journalism,  for  instance,  some  writers  subs 
stop  for  a  colon  or  semicolon  ;  but  the  result  is  oftec 
without  a  verb,  and  a  jolting  effect  which  jars  tb 
cultured  readers.  This  style  of  composition  repn 
action  against  rules  of  punctuation  based  upon  sti 
matical  considerations ;  and  a  useful  purpose  wil 
by  the  little  volume  under  notice  if  our  literary  wor 
served  alike  from  the  application  of  a  minute  co 
theory  and  from  the  neglect  of  all  rational  princi 
bx>k  is  not  an  arid  collection  of  rules  and  exam] 
interesting  and  instructive  work  in  which  the  histor 
as  the  practicil  aspects  of  punctuation  are  described, 
of  literature  wil!  nnd  this  unpretentious  vo-urae 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  development  of 
language  as  an  instrument  of  expression. 
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:.\*:>r.  By  E.  J.  Oidmeadow.  65  pp.  (Bel! 
'•miniature"  biography  Mr.  Oidmeadow  ha 
eurs  and  students  of  music  what  is  in  most 
rable  account  of  Chopin.  If  we  appear  to  mak 
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.largely  upon  his  or  her  own  nature  how  far  they  influence 
m  iotimate  quality  of  the  correspondence  here  selected 
*  1  charm  ;  its  spontaneity  is  also  a  characteristic  of 

value ;  and  the  range  of  topics  could  hardly  have 
ier  without  touching  upon  those  trivialities  which  tend 
k  the  theme  of  much  letter  writing,  especially  among 
>  tend  to  the  ruin  of  epistolary  art.     To  make  these 
Incomplete,  some  letters  from  the  ancient  world  are 
some  written  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  by 
correspondence  alone,  as  the  compilers  justly 
have  entitled  him  to  no  mean  rank  among  the 
Tib  century." 

Mlow's  Shorter  Poems.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill.     x.  + 

(2)   Essays  from  Aadison.     By  J..H.   Fowler. 

13   pp.     is.      (3)   The  Tale  of  Troy.      By  Aubrey 

Edited  by  T.  S.  Peppin.     xix.  +213  pp.     (Mac- 

[l;.  6d. — These  books  are  a  continuation  o(  the  series 

literature  for  secondary  schools  which  we  noticed 

r  some  time  ago  on  the  occasion  of  its  inauguration. 

Dtain  all  the  features  which  were  promised  as  dis- 

this  educational  venture,  and  although  Longfellow 

1  are  known  to  every  schoolmaster  in  half  a  score  of 

ch,  new  ground  has  been  broken  in  this  case  by  the 

1  of  Aubrey  Stewart's  "  Tale  of  Troy."    In  this  case  we 

p  commend  Mr.  Peppin's  introductory  pages.     They  are 

,  and  so  ate  the  illustrations ;  while  the  helps  to  further 

\  the  case  of  these  Homeric  legends  are  set  forth  with 

1  and  discretion,  and  among  them  we  are  pleased  to  see 

\  to  that  noble  translation  of  Homer  which  is  by  no 

1  widely  current  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  recognition  of  the 

f  genius  of  Messrs.  Butcher,  Myers,  Leaf,  and  Lung,  who 

cd  it.     So  far  this  series  has  merited  nothing  but 

nnoendations. 

r«.  By  Ernest  J.  Oldmeadow.  58  pp.  (Bell.) 
We  can  compliment  the  writer  of  these  brief  pages 
ly  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  he 
has  loved.  Mr.  Oldmeadow  tells  the  story  of 
with  discretion  and  sympathy,  and  has  divided  his 
with  admirable  care.  He  first  approaches  this  com- 
the  son  of  a  publisher,  therefore  naturally  bookish,  and 
Dts  for  the  intellectuality  always  present  in  Schumann's 
$  then  as  journalist,  in  a  singularly  interesting  chapter ; 
tells  the  story  of  Schumann's  romance  with  Clara 
,  and  the  history  of  his  artistic  life.  It  is  true  he  appears 
k  that  intellectuality  in  music  was  canied  by  Schumann 
is  it  can  go,  for  he  writes  from  a  definitely,  but  not 
\  anti-Brahms  point  of  view.  But  Mr.  Oldmeadow  is 
I  to  his  own  opinion  of  Brahms,  though  it  happens  not  to 
:  of  the  present  writer ;  who,  having  expressed  thus  his 
fifierence  from  him,  desires  to  commend  this  book  to 
tody  who  cares  either  for  Schumann  or  his  music. 

fcr/*wV  "  Society  "  and  "  Caste"  By  T.  Edgar  Pember- 
fixxv.  +  251  pp.  (Heath.)  2s.  6d.  net. — To  bring  two 
fike  these  comedies  of  Robertson's  out  of  the  semi-obscurity 
ench's  acting  edition,  and  to  dignify  them  by  a  place  in  a 
irty  and  elegant  edition  of  great  classics  like  the  Belles 
s  series,  may  strike  some  hypercritical  people  as  being 
r  an  extravagant  proceeding.  We  do  not  agree  with  such 
timate,  and  this  volume  repays  perusal  no  less  than  it 
S  an  honour  upon  Robertson,  of  whom  Mr.  Pemberton 
es  a  most  interesting  account  by  way  of  introduction.  A 
e  of  immense  interest  is  found  in  an  appendix,  where  the 
ttpon  which  "  Caste"  was  founded  is  given  in  full.  The 
necessarily  are  not  numerous ;  but  many  footnotes  con- 
g  original  readings  of  certain  passages,  and  a  carefully 
led  bibliography  of    Robertson's    drama' ic    woiks    and 


texts,  and  biographical  and  critical  studies  of  the  dramatist,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  edition.  Naturally,  perhaps, 
Robertson's  other  literary  work  is  passed  over  in  this  com- 
pilation. 

Practical  English  Grammar  with  Exercises  in  Composition. 
By  Mary  F.  Hyde.  ix.  +  324  pp.  (Heath.)  2s.  6</.  net. — 
There  are  many  manuals  of  English  grammar  in  existence,  some 
of  them  of  venerable  name,  but  this  addition  to  the  number  may 
be  commended  to  attention.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  expressed 
by  the  authoress  so  tritely  that  it  is  only  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation that  we  speak  favourably  of  her  work.  She  says  (what 
every  writer  of  this  kind  of  book  says)  that  she  wants  "  to  give 
the  pupil  a  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  English  gram- 
mar, and  to  lead  him  to  use  that  knowledge  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  literature  and  in  the  expression  of  his  own  thought."  A 
book  so  obviously  oblivious  of  the  need  for  teaching  girls  some- 
thing of  the  same  ijature  is  on  the  (ace  of  it  a  striking  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  Miss  II>de  has  produced  a 
useful  book  containing  abundant  and  varied  exercises  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  which  she  has  laid  down  ;  and  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  topics  is  adapted  to  give  a  pupil  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  There  are  no 
greatly  original  features  in  the  book,  but  it  is  distinctly  useful, 
and  is  the  conscientious  outcome  of  the  work  of  a  practical  and 
capable  teacher. 

Edward  Fitzgerald.  .By  A.  C.  Benson,  vi.  +  207  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  2s. — There  are  many  men  of  letters  who  have 
left  much  more  to  show  for  their  life  work  than  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  but  few  names  more  deservedly  find  a  place  in  this 
well-known  series  than  his,  and  Mr.  Benson  is  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  the  writing  of  an  admirable  biography  upon  an 
admirable  subject.  A  prefatory  note  tells  of  the  extensive  pre- 
paration he  made  for  the  writing  of  these  pages ;  perhaps  it  is 
this  which  has  made  the  book  so  lucid,  so  entertaining,  yet 
withal  so  sympathetic  One's  regard  for  Fitzgerald  is  heightened 
immensely  as  these  pages  are  conned,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  lay  the  volume  down  ;  notwithstanding  Mr.  Benson  has 
a  clear  eye  for  the  temperamental  defects  of  his  subject,  and  a 
keen  consciousness  of  his  limitations.  Fitzgerald's  was  the 
career  (if,  indeed,  that  be  not  too  ambiiious  a  term,  and  one  he 
himself  would  have  disclaimed)  of  a  lonely,  secluded,  fastidious, 
and  affectionate  man ;  and,  as  the  author  remarks,  "  it  was  a 
life  not  rich  in  results,  not  fruitful  in  example."  A  comparative 
few,  indeed,  know  anything  of  what  Fitzgerald  left  behind  him 
except  his  in. mortal  paraphrase  of  Omar  Khayyam  ;  still  fewer 
have  lead  those  wonderful  letters  of  his  into  which  the  essential 
critical  genius  of  the  man  poured  itself  in  a  quiet,  unambitious 
way.  *'  A  man  fond  of  books,  fond  of  the  country  and  the  sea, 
and  with  a  great  devotion  to  the  theatre,  of  sufficient  means, 
unhappily  mated,  and  living  all  his  life  with  a  wistful  outlook 
upon  the  past."  Such  is  the  man  whose  life  story  makes  the 
charm  of  this  biography.  And  we  believe  few  readers  of  these 
delightful  pages  will  leave  them  without  a  very  tender  regard 
for  the  man  who  had  "  Fitzgerald's  marvellous  power  of  taking 
people  as  he  found  them,  and  loving  them  for  what  they  were, 
with  no  desire  to  mould  them  to  his  own  will."  The  final  im- 
pression left  by  a  perusal  of  this  book  is  that,  if  a  few  more 
Fitzgeralds  with  no  fewer  imperfections  and  defects  of  their 
qualities  were  at  present  writing  such  letters  as  his,  criticism 
would  be  richer  *nd  more  fruitful,  and  literary  life  as  a  whole 
more  leavened  with  urbanity. 

Black  it's  Model  Readers,  Books  I.  and  II.  Sd.  and  io<r*.— 
In  these  Readers  the  full-page  illustrations  are  brilliantly 
coloured.  No  such  books  could  have  been  produced  a  dozen 
years  ago.     We  wish  these  "  Model  Readers  "  all  success 
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Geography. 

Stanford's  New  Orographical  Map  of  Africa.  Mounted  on 
rollers  and  varnished.  (Edward  Stanford.)  £l.—  This,  like 
the  "Orographical  Europe,"  has  been  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Mackinder ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  relied  upon 
as  a  correct  up-to-date  delineation  of  what  may  be  no  longer 
termed  "  The  Dark  Continent."  As  the  title  implies,  it  is  a 
physical  map,  but  much  political  and  other  information  is 
added,  without  detriment  to  its  orographical  appearance,  by 
the  employment  of  grey,  almost  transparent,  lettering.  The 
practical  teacher  will  at  once  note  the  chief  of  many  excellent 
features,  viz.,  the  "obviousness"  of  the  enormous  area  over 
I.ooo  feet,  an  important  point  in  a  continent  two- thirds  of 
which  lies  within  the  Tropics ;  at  the  same  time  he  will  probably 
observe  the  only  defect,  viz.,  the  comparative  indistinctness 
of  the  great  rivers.  They  are  excellently  marked  for  reference 
and  library  purposes,  but  not  sufficiently  aggressive  for  the  class 
room.  The  elevations  of  land  level  are  shown  by  six  con- 
tinuously deepening  tints  of  brown,  ranging  from  sea-level  to 
over  15,000  feet  This  the  publishers  claim  as  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  greens  and  browns  of  most  latter-day  physical 
maps,  asserting  that  such  contrast  of  colours  is  apt  to  produce 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  cursory  student  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  matter  of  opinion  whether  this  is  actually  the  case,  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  map,  at 
all  events,  looks  well,  and  subject  to  our  "  river  "  objection, 
should  teach  well.  It  may  also  be  purchased  in  four  separate 
sheets,  price  1 6s.  the  set. 

The  Oxford  Atlas  of  the  Btitisk  Colonies  :  Part  /.,  "  British 
Africa."  (VVm.  Stanford  &  Co.,  Oxford.)  2s.  6d.— This 
Part  I.  of  what  should  be  a  valuable  series  measures  134  by  11 
inches  and  contains  17  maps,  six  of  which  deal  with  African 
geography  as  a  whole,  and  seven  with  sections  of  the  continent, 
while  the  remaining  four  are  outline  maps  for  testing  purposes. 
We  like  the  first  six  best;  the  next  seven  are  almost  too 
"  political,"  the  land  features  in  some  of  them  seeming  to  play  a 
part  altogether  too  subsidiary.  The  outline  maps  are  copies  of 
the  well-known  autograph  hand-map  series  published  by  the 
same  firm,  and  obtainable  as  separate  maps  in  any  quantities. 
Of  these  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
are  too  over-laden  with  detail  for  all  but  high-class  students. 
Indeed,  for  ordinary  schoolboys  some  of  them  are  simply 
confusing.  But  the  first  six  are  almost  beyond  reproach.  They 
are  beautifully  clear,  void  of  all  but  the  necessary  names, 
up-to-date  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  comprise  maps  of 
the  physical  and  political  features,  vegetation,  temperature, 
rainfall,  nationalities,  &c.  We  call  special  attention  to  the 
excellent  physical  map  of  the  whole  continent.  Coloured  in 
different  shades  of  brown  with  a  while  coast-rim  for  land 
under  1,000  ft.,  it  has  a  very  striking  effect ;  whether  this  effect 
may  create  confusion  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  but  we  must  admit  a  prejudice  in  its  favour 
for  teaching  classes.  The  political  map  of  the  world  showing 
British  Possessions  (Map.  II.)  is  drawn,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
on  Mollweide's  projection,  whereby  the  relative  size  of  the 
various  countries  apptars  at  a  glance.  We  think  that  this 
completely  counterbalances  the  consequent  distortion  of  shape 
of  some  of  the  Imperial  sections,  and  only  wish  that  carto- 
graphers, especially  school  cartographers,  would  more  often 
employ  this  useful,  though  litile  used,  device.  The  other 
general  political  map,  that  of  Africa  alone,  shows  one  thing 
very  conspicuously,  viz.,  the  dearth  of  railways.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  dearth  we  are  surprised  that  the  Natal  system  is 
omitted  ;  the  beginnings  in  W.  Africa  might  also,  with  advan- 
tage, have  been  suggested.  And  while  we  are  on  minor  points 
of  criticism  wc  note  that  occasional')'  the  register  of  colours 


is  not  satisfactory  (in  some  of  the  rainfall  maps,  for 
and  that  none  of  the  maps  are  numbered,  a  link  dc 
may  easily  cause  loss  of  time  in  a  class  whose  masti 
in  constant  and  close  use  of  an  atlas.  Bat  these 
points.  We  like  the  atlas,  and  can  confidently  ree 
to  all  teachers  who  are  taking  up  Africa  as  a  special  1 

History. 

Russian  History.  By  A.  S.  RappoporL  155  p 
is.  net — This  booklet  (in  the  Temple  Primers  serii 
probably  all  that  the  average  Englishman  will  war 
about  its  subject.  The  story  is  clearly  told,  and  tl 
three  appendices,  a  chronological  table,  several  g 
tables  and  a  list  of  authorities.  Bnt  we  think  that 
of  Russian  advance  westwards  in  the  seventeeth  and 
centuries  might  have  been  unified  more,  instead  of 
chronicle-wise. 

English  Local  Government.  By  P.  Ashley.  190 
I  J. — A  capital  little  book,  giving  a  clear  and  1 
account  of  our  institutions  for  local  goveromei 
matters  they  have  to  control.  There  is  also  to 
good  amount  of  sound  criticism  of  some  features, 
useful  to  all  citizens.    There  is  an  index. 


8cience  and  Technology. 

Practical  Nature-Study  for  Schools.  Part  11. : 
Questions.  (For  Teachers  Only.)  By  Oswald  H.  La 
(Dent.)  6s.  net.— The  first  part  of  this  work,  n< 
August  issue  of  The  School  World,  consists  of 
pupils, to  be  answered  by  first-hand  observations  and 
The  present  volume  is  of  the  nature  of  a  key,  and 
teachers  untrained  in  natural  science  to  supervise 
the  practical  exercises  of  the  pupils.  The  bo 
81  useful  illustrations,  simple  enough  for  reproduct 
blackboard  during  the  revision  of  the  work  of  the 
letter  rightly  remarks  that  the  whole  value  of  this  1 
lies  in  compelling  personal  observation  and  resea 
commend  his  two  books  to  the  serious  study  of 
general,  as  evidence  of  what  a  purely  heuristic  n 
best,  may  be  capable  of. 

New  Reagent  Bench  Bottles.  (Scientific  Apparatu 
ment  Agency,  46,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's  Pa 
The  three  specimen  reagent  bottles  submitted  to  us 
200  cc.  capacity,  made  from  clear  white  glass,  and  fi 
flat  round  stoppers.  The  special  feature  is  the  letter 
each  sample  consists  of  enamel  free  from  lead  and 
to  withstand  acids,  alkalies,  and  sulphuretted  hyd 
of  the  samples  sent  has  been  in  use  for  four  years 
labelled  Sulphuric  Acid  Cone,  should  testify  to  t 
the  enamel,  which  does  not  show  any  signs  of  wear, 
ing  in  this  case  consists  of  stencilling,  clear  letters  c 
ground.  The  letters  will,  therefore,  appear  of  th« 
as  that  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.  Another  spec  in: 
lettering  on  a  white  enamel  ground,  a  style  which 
clear,  and  very  neat.  The  third  specimen  has  t 
white  enamel  enclosed  in  an  oblong  outline  also  in 
ducmv;  a  very  elegant  appearance.  When  one  rei 
rough  bench  bottles  of  a  generation  ago  with  whic 
raioiies  were  furnished,  the  appearance  of  the  m< 
ment,  in  uhich  each  bench  has  glass  shelves  and  : 
bottles  as  those  under  consideration,  is  very  stril 
enamelled   bottles  can   be  obtained    lettered    and 
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,  the  stopper  and  on  the  body  of  the  bottle,  in  accordance 
.  system  it!  which  each  has  its  bench  letter  and  shelf  num- 
ll  ts  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  being  able 
ithout  paper  labels,  varnished  or  otherwise  ;  and,  con- 
|  tins  freedom,  the  price,  under  lis.  per  dozen,  does  not 
The  stoppers  in   the  samples  sent  are  accurately 
we  can  only  imagine  the  next  piece  of  refinement 
:  in  cutting  the  Bat  tups  to  a  hexagonal  pattern,  as  is 
I  in  some  more  expensive  pat  terns, 

uric  $f  Prattka*    Org&nn   Chemiitry.     By 
afldiffc  and  Fiank  Sturdy  SinnatL     xL  +  364. 
tos)     41,  fid, — The  authors  have  made  a  praise- 
apt  to  put  a  really  practical  work  into  the  hands  of 
it   is   written  in   an    eminently    suggestive   style 
id  it  should  certainly  induce  Ihe  intelligent  student 
►  well  as  to  use  his  theoretical  text-books  alongside 
t>ry    work,      After    introductory    exercises    dealing 
illation,  the  preparation  and   properties  of  hydro- 
1  alcohols,    ethers,    aldehydes,    organic    acids,    nitriles, 
are  deak   with.      Wherever  possible  the  work 
OWt   quantitatively   and    the    directions    given   are 
concise*  so  that   the  student  may,  in  many  cases, 
1  find  out  minor  points   for   himself.     Subsequently 
ene   derivatives  are  investigated.     In  a   special    part 
are    devoted    to    the    qualitative    organic    analysis 
I  the  Board  of  Education  examination,  followed  by 
nore    advanced     preparations   and    a    valuable    section 
mainly  with  the  qualitative  tests  for  alkaloids.     The 
preparation  section  would  be   improved  if  exercises 
rl*d   dealing    with    the  manipulation  of  very  small 
1  also  of  large  bulks  of  substance  :  the  average  trained 
i  breaks  down  badly  when  asked  to  deal  with  these, 
ise    dealing    with    the   organ  omagnesium    compounds 
1  well  have  been  inserted  here.     We  miss  throughout 
Ce  to  the  original  literature.      This  is  distinctly   a 
student  cannot  be  too  early  tiaincd  to  acquire  the 
3mg,     Provided  always  that  the  demonstrator  insists 
nipulative  work  being  well  done  and  on  the  repeti- 
parations  in  which  bad  yields  are  obtained,  students 
the  book  should  become  good   manipulators.      The 
*  1 1  got  up  and  the  price  renders  it  accessible  to  every 
I  an  important  consideration  in  these  days  when  one  is 
1  buy  so  many  text-books. 

7m4  to  Nature.      By  L.  H,  Bailey*     x.  +  296  pp. 

titan  Co.)    5*,  net.— There  are  here  reprinted  four 

delivered    in    January  last  by    Prof*    Bailey,   in    the 

Theatre,  Boston.     The  titles  of  the  lectures  are  *'  The 

1  of   the    Commonplace,"  "  Country  and   City,"   4l  The 

Bjjf  the  Future,*'  and  "  Evolution:  The  Quest  of  Truth." 

Wbot  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  writer  of  excel- 

ioks  of  botany  and  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Cornell 

^^B  Nature- study  movement,      These  lectures  show  him 

I    much  more— a    poet  and    an    original    thinker   on    the 

itions  of  life  and  conduct.     Alike  in  pleading  for  a 

C  altitude  towards  Nature  as  a  means  of  **  grealer 

j  far,    hopefulness  and  repose";    in    comparing  and  cun- 

bg   farm  life  and  city-life  as  factors  in  the    building    of  a 

1  ligation  ;    in    forecasting    the    ultimate   effect    upon 

ital   methods  of  the    new   pedagogical   ideas,  and    in 

ttrag  the  gospel  of  evolution,   Prof.  Bailey  is  delightfully 

rnt  and  convincing.     It  is  perhaps  the  third  essay  which 

l!  most  directly  to  the  readers  oi  Thi  School  WoittD 

cfter.iJ»   for  it   formulates  with  unusual  clearness  the  aim 

I    so    many  educationists   aic   striving   to   realise.     Prof, 

f  I  ells  us  that  we  need  to  change  our  point  of  view,  and 


rid  ourselves  of  "the  idea  that  schooling  is  an  affair  of  the 
inside  of  a  building  N  ;  for  the  highest  product  of  civilisation  is 
11  sensitiveness  to  tife*u  **  No  boy  or  girl  should  leave  school 
without  the  power  to  attack  a  question  in  actual  affairs,  or  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  with  the  hands.'1  What  is  wanted,  is  not  the 
addition  of  new  subjects  to  present  courses  of  study,  but  **  a  new 
kind  of  school**  The  laboratory  is  not  sufficient  ;  "  it  is  only  a 
collection  of  materials/1  '*  Object-lessons  are  largely  make- 
believe,"  and  N a tu re- stud y— which,  so  far  as  it  places  the  pupil 
with  the  objects  and  phenomena  as  they  occur  in  Nature,  is 
"fundamental  and  abiding"— is  persistently  treated  '*  as  if  it 
were  object  teaching  or  mere  laboratory  teaching. M  **  We  must 
have  actual  shops,  actual  enterprises,  actual  fields,  actual 
gardens— not  the  materials  brought  to  the  pupil,  but  the 
pupil  taken  to  the  materials/*  For  lack  of  a  belter  term, 
Prof.  Bailey  would  call  this,  lt  industrial  education,  with 
the  reservation  that  it  mean  much  more  than  commercial 
education,  or  than  manual  and  technical  skill  for  use  in 
the  arts  and  trades— that  it  mean  true  education  in  aiding 
mental  development,  supplying  usable  information,  affording 
manual  and  physical  training,  developing  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  world,  arousing  enthusiasm  for  service/'  In  Ihe 
meantime!  the  school-garden-*4 '  not  maintained  primarily  to 
teach  the  children  gardening,  but  to  be  utilised  for  its  educa- 
tional uses  " — serves  excellently  as  an  out-door  area  where  the 
children  may  work  with  actual  problems.  Again,  studies  in 
language,  history,  literature  and  philosophy  should  not  be  the 
beginning  of  the  educational  process  ;  M  they  are  the  flower, 
not  the  seed,"  and  in  the  school  of  the  future,  the  child  will  not  be 
asked  li  to  express  himself  before  he  has  anything  to  express/1 
These  extracts  serve  to  indicate  Prof.  Bailey's  general  atlitude 
towards  pressing  educational  problems,  and  the  remaining 
essays  are  no  less  stimulating  and  suggestive.  But  the  breezy 
originality  of  treatment  and  the  literary  charm  of  the  whole  are 
qualities  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  in  the  leisurely 
perusal  which  the  book  so  thoroughly  merits* 

Qutiints  0/  Inorganic  Chemistry*  By  Frank  Austin  Gooch 
and  Claude  Frederic  Walker.  xiciv.  -M33  +  514  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)  js.  &/,  net.— This  work  aims  at  introducing  the 
student  to  chemistry  by  consideration  of  the  simplest  and 
fewest  things;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  headed  respectively 
Inductive  and  Descriptive,  in  the  former,  the  experimental 
development  of  the  principles  upon  which  systematic  chemistry 
rests  is  dealt  with,  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  the  atom 
being  reserved  for  the  final  chapter.  This  early  part  is  very 
readable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner  who  is  attend- 
ing a  systematic  course  of  lectuies  along  with  a  laboratory 
course.  The  descriptive  portion  deals  with  each  of  the  ele- 
ments in  turn,  going  sufficiently  into  detail  in  parts  to  make 
it  useful  to  the  student  reading  for  an  Honours  course.  It  U 
well  illustrated  and  copious  use  is  made  of  graphic  symbols 
both  in  equal  ions  and  for  denoting  configuration.  A  very 
valuable  feature  is  the  short  paragraphs  in  italics  giving  a 
summary  of  the  properties  of  each  element.  Although  the 
ionic  terminology  is  employed,  the  authors  have  fortunately  not 
gone  to  the  extremes  so  often  met  with  at  the  present  time. 
The  inductive  portion  contains  a  novel  feature  in  the  form  of  a 
clearly  written  chapter  on  action  and  equilibrium — a  subject 
which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  in  this  the  phase  rule  is  defined  as  *'  most  serviceable 
in  correlating  phenomena  of  equilibrium  between  substances 
associated  in  a  reversible  process."  The  student  is  too  olten 
led  to  believe  that  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  governed 
by  the  phase  rule.  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  price  is 
such  as  to  bring  the  book  within  the  reach  of  every  student.  The 
volume  is  printed  in  a  clear  type  and  bound  so  as  to  open  Bat. 
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The  Landseer  Conversational  Object  Reader  for  Infants,  96  pp. 
Sd,  The  Landseer  Object  Readers:  No.  1,  128  pp.,  gd.  ; 
No.  2,  160  pp.,  1  j.  ;  No.  3,  192  pp.,  I j.  3</.  ;  Teachers*  Book, 
No.  3,  384  pp.,  3*.  6d,  (Philip.) — These  readers  are  intended 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  coloured  wall-pictures,  of  which 
they  contain  reduced  facsimiles.  The  illustrations  seem  to  us  to 
form  much  the  best  feature  of  the  series.  The  text,  while  in 
general  very  well  fitted  for  its  purpose,  shows  occasional  inac- 
curacies, and  we  imagine  that  a  really  efficient  teacher  will  be 
irritated  rather  than  helped  by  many  of  the  pages  of  "  teaching 
notes"  provided  for  him. 

How  to  Live.  By  Richard  Caton.  42  pp.  (Williams  and 
Norgate.)  yi. — This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
older  pupils  in  primary  schools.  It  deals  only  with  the  simplest 
and  broadest  rules  of  life  and  health,  but  if  every  child  could  be 
made  to  understand  these  before  leaving  school,  an  incalculable 
saving  of  suffering  and  disease  would  soon  result.  The  pamphlet 
deserves  wide  circulation. 

Meteorology :  or  Weather  Explained.  By  J.  G.  MTherson. 
120  pp.  (Jack.)  is. — A  pleasantly  written  little  volume 
which,  though  it  does  not  contribute  anything  very  new  on  the 
subject,  may  be  recommended  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes 
to  know  something  of  the  methods  by  which  weather  forecasts 
are  made. 

How  to  Keep  Well.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell.  Revised  Edition, 
vi.  +  265  pp.  (Ginn.)— An  attractively  written  and  excellently 
illustrated  text -book  of  elementary  physiology,  in  its  bearing 
on  the  laws  of  healthy  living.  The  present  edition  considerably 
improves  upon  previous  ones,  and  may  be  recommended. 


Mathematics. 

A  Course  in  Fractical  Mathematics.  By  F.  M.  Saxelby 
ix.  -f  438  pp.  (Longmans.)  6s.  6d. — This  course  is  not 
meant  for  beginners,  as  it  assumes  a  certain  familiarity  with 
algebra  and  geometry.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  course  includes  trigonometry,  with  logarithmic  calculations, 
plotting  of  functions  and  determination  of  empirical  formulae, 
differentiation  and  integration,  and  vector  algebra ;  but  this 
brief  statement  does  not  do  justice  to  the  great  variety  of  the 
contents.  The  strength  of  the  book  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  illustrations  and  examples  ;  the  examples 
involving  logarithmic  calculaiions  and  the  determination  of 
empirical  formulae  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  appeal  to  a  great 
many  different  classes  of  students.  In  leading  up  to  differen- 
tiation great  stress  is  laid — we  think  rightly—  on  the  conception 
of  a  rate  of  increase,  though  we  think  the  exposition  would  be 
better  if  it  were,  in  the  early  stages,  carried  on  without  the  use 
of  the  symbol  for  a  differential  co-efficient.  In  a  very  interest- 
ing preface  the  author  discusses  briefly  the  merits  of  the  logical, 
the  educational,  and  the  historical  order  of  treating  his  subject. 
Doubtless  there  will  always  require  to  be  a  compromise,  though 
no  order  can  be  good  unless  it  is  educational.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  us  to  be  not  so  much  whether  the  order  is  to  be 
logical  as  how  much  is  to  be  explicitly  or  tacitly  assumed. 
For  beginners  there  must  necessarily  be  many  assumptions,  but 
we  think  that  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to  be  demon- 
strative in  this  sense,  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  show 
that  new  theorems  or  results  are  consistent  with  the  old.  The 
demonstrations  need  not  be  on  the  lines  of  Euclid,  but  they 
should  at  least  be  based  on  some  general  reasoning.  In  many 
respects  the  appeal  to  intuition,  though  not  without  its  dangers,   | 


is  sufficient,  and  this  book  is  specially  strong  in  tha 
though  possibly  carrying  it  too  far.  Any  student  wb 
works  through  this  course  will  have  acquired  a  v 
stock  of  information,  as  well  as  a  good  introduction 
mathematics. 

Mathematical  Recreations  and  Essays.     By  W. 
Ball.     Fourth   edition,      xvi.  +  388    pp.      (Macmil 
net. — In  this  edition  there  have  been  added  to  the  s 
chapters  on   the   "  History  of    the    Mathematical 
Cambridge,,,  "  Mersenne's  Numbers,"  and  "  Ctyptoj 
Ciphers,"  while  the  earlier  chapters  contain  several 
"  Recreations"  involving  elementary  mathematics.  \S 
has   reached   its  fourth   edition   it   has  evidently  n 
want."    There  are   indeed   few   books   to   which 
"  mathematical  "  can  in  any  sense  be  applied  that  a; 
wide  a  circle  of  readers,  and  anyone  who  has  not  < 
the  pages  of  the  "  Recreations "   has  a  great  tre 
The  geometrical   paradoxes  should    be   of  special 
present. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  C.  O.  Tuckey.  j 
xxxix.  pp.  (Bell.)  3*. — It  is  stated  in  the  pref 
attempt  has  been  made  to  shorten  the  subject  by  g 
examples  according  to  method,  each  method  be 
illustrated  by  concrete  examples  in  which  it  is  used 
the  principle  is  not  by  any  means  new,  it  has  in  1 
not  received  the  attention  it  merits.  The  applica 
the  book  before  us  has  made  the  collection  both  intc 
representative.  We  would  gladly  see  Section  IX. 
tions  of  Proportion  to  Geometry  and  Physics,"  expa 
cost  of  Section  X.,  "Compound  Interest  and  Stocks 
useful  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  the  text-book 
entitled,  "  Arithmetic  with  Tables."  This  innovati 
us  to  be  justified  on  many  grounds.  Scattered  thr< 
book  are  short  notes  on  method  ;  these  do  not  arm 
much,  and  should,  in  our  judgment,  either  be  0 
get  her  or  made  more  thorough.  The  book  con! 
tables  (logarithms,  trigonometiic  ratios,  and  a  shor 
interest  table). 

Westminster  Arithmetic.  Scheme  B.  By  E. 
(National  Society's  Depository.)— Sets  of  example: 
sional  hints  on  method,  adapted  to  the  requiren 
Code,  Standards  I.  to  VII.  Each  standard  has  a* 
a  booklet  of  thirty-two  pages  in  stiff  paper  cover 
being  2d.  (net)  each  for  Standards  I.  to  IV.,  3d.  (n 
Standards  V.  to  VII.  Answers  to  Standards  I. 
Standards  V.  to  VII.  are  also  before  us,  two  books, 
4</.  (net).  The  covers  usually  contain  the  tables 
the  book  ;  the  paper  is  good  and  the  lype  plain.  T 
lations  are,  we  should  say,  quite  up  to  the  average 
their  class,  but  we  fear  that  the  arithmetic  lessoi 
Code  will  be  rather  dull  unless  enlivened  by  an 
teacher. 

Pattnt  Compasses.  By  D.  A.  Low.  (Longma 
compasses  differ  from  the  ordinary  compass  in 
pencil  and  centre  stem  parallel  so  that  the  pencil  ar 
always  be  kept  perpendicular  to  the  paper  ;  there  an 
and  an  ordinary  standard  size  drawing  pencil  can 
the  compass.  At  present  the  compasses  are  made  ii 
the  two-link  size  and  the  three-link  size,  drawing  c 
5$  and  8J  inches  diameter  respectively.  The  price! 
and  gd.  net.  The  design  is  certainly  simple,  and 
drawing  should  examine  the  instruments. 
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iri  in  Algtbra.  By  Charles  M.  Clay.  vii.  +  372  pp. 
a.)  4s.  net. — These  examples  are  said  to  number 
they  cover  the  whole  range  of  elementary  algebra 
including  the  progressions  and  the  binomial  theorem. 
est  of  such  collections  that  is  of  real  value  is  that  of 
;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  examination  of 
the  various  sets  are  well  graded,  representative,  and 
Senlt  The  book  is  not  provided  either  with  a  table 
1  or  with  an  index,  so  that  reference  to  particular  sets 
es  is  not  so  easy  as  it  should  be ;  and  no  answers  are 


f  Algtbra.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne. 
h  xxxv.  pp.  (Bell.)  2J.— This  book  is  adapted 
irst  part  of  the  "  Elementary  Algebra  "  by  the  same 
id  is  a  very  simple  and  well-arranged  text-book  for 
The  subject  is  carried  as  far  as  quadratic  equations 
nal  and  negative  indices. 


Miscellaneous. 

ture  and  its  Place  in  a  Liberal  Education.  A  paper 
re  the  University  Extension  Guild.     By  Banister  F. 

32  pp.  (Batsford.)  is,  net. — We  lately  reviewed 
ier*s  ••  History  of  Architecture,"  a  remarkable  book  of 
5.  This  paper  urges  on  all  connected  with  education 
bility  of  including  architecture  in  their  schemes  of 
l  Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  enthusiast,  and  he  is  not  a 
ter,  so  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  he  estimates  the 
te  of  his  study  very  high,  and  at  the  same  time  under- 
lie difficulty  of  adding  new  subjects  to  a  curriculum. 
bis  cannot  be  done  :  there  is  too  much  in  the  school 
1  already.  But  so  far  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr. 
bat  the  principles  of  architecture  ought  to  be  explained 
with  each  race  which  has  an  architecture.  This  is  done 
i  case  of  classical  study,  although  not  quite  thoroughly 
rat  English  history  books  and  other  such  ought  to 
rtions  dealing  specially  with  architecture,  not  as  for  an 
t  to  enable  any  reader  to  distinguish  Norman  from 
ad  to  know  what  ideal  each  age  has  set  before  it  in 

And  what  a  terrible  lesson  it  is  for  us  to  turn  from 
ntury  castles  and  thirteenth  century  cathedrals  to  a 
spectable  suburb !  So  feels  he  who  comes  back  from 
rith  Homer  to  the  daily  paper,  with  its  detestable 
Ase  ideals. 

f  and  his  School :  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot 
By  Robert  L.  Leighton.  97  pp.  (Murray.) 
t. — The  headmaster  of  Bristol  Grammar  School  is  a 
ge  experience,  and  what  he  has  published  in  this  little 
emphatically  worth  reading  and  considering.  Not 
resent  writer  agrees  with  all  his  conclusions— far  from 
•very  reasonable  discussion  of  educational  problems 
Icomed  as  bringing  nearer  the  day  when  a  science  of 
will  have  been  formulated.  As  Mr.  Leighton  says, 
'  attempts  to  investigate  educational  questions  are  so 
c,  so  unsound  in  their  method,  that  they  can  only  lead 
inclusions  ; "  but  a  well-reasoned  presentation  of  In 
d  schoolmaster's  views  surely  must  hasten  in  some 
he  coming  of  the  science  which  is  to  show  how  to 
educational  blunders.  Mr.  Leighton's insistence  upon 
tance  of  what  he  calls  the  "  unofficial  agencies  of 
'  is  opportune  and  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
ents.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  the  schoolmaster,  with 
nd  over  thirty  per  cent,  only  of  a  boy's  waking  hours, 
ict  the  negligence  and  indifference  shown  by  parents 


in  their  oversight  of  the  seventy  per  cent.     It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  hope  that  parents  may  be  got  to  read  this  book. 

School  Prayers  for  Week-day  Mornings,  xvi.  4.  144  pp. 
(Rivingtons.)  2s. — This  book  is  an  elaborate  and  a  successful 
attempt  to  provide  systematic  devotions  for  schools  on  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  basis  and  on  so  liberal  a  scale  as  to  run  no  great 
risk  of  monotony  and  the  carelessness  which  springs  from  a  too 
frequently  repeated  customary  form  of  words.  It  contains  two 
alternative  forms  of  service,  one  of  which  is  a  suggested  abbre- 
viation of  Matins  with  cycles  of  psalms  selected  from  the  psalms 
of  the  day  ;  the  other  a  freer  form  of  service  printed  in  full  for 
each  day  of  the  week,  with  special  forms  of  the  same  type  for  the 
first  and  last  day  of  term  and  for  a  Saint's  day.  The  distinctive 
features  of  this  second  form  are  a  new  rota  of  lessons  so 
arranged  as  to  extend  over  two  years  of  school  life  (a  matter 
which  has  been  managed  with  much  skill  and  discretion) ;  a 
small  selection  of  psalms  "  and  other  psalm-like  passages "  (a 
capital  addition)  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  a  collection  of 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  with  four  short  litanies.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  commends  this  book.  Wholly  removed 
from  his  Grace's  point  of  view,  so  does  the  present  writer. 

Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Occupations  is  the  curiously 
American  title  of  a  little  book  by  Mary  L.  Gilman  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Williams,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
at  2s.  6d.  net. — The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
paper  folding,  ruling,  measuring  and  elementary  drawing  as 
applied  to  the  making  of  various  fascinating  but  simple  toys 
and  other  objects.  The  directions  for  their  manufacture  are 
clear  and  concise.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  section  on 
"  things  to  make  for  special  days  "  has  not  been  re- written  for 
the  English  edition.  Kindergarten  children  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  much  more  likely  to  be  interested  in,  say,  Guy 
Fawkes  than  in  Lincoln's  birthday  or  Thanksgiving  day. 

Drawing  from  Models  and  Objects.  By  John  Carroll.  (Burns 
and  Oates.)  2s  6d. — In  this  volume  Mr.  Carroll  gives  us  yet 
another  practical  little  treatise  on  elementary  drawing.  The 
novel  feature  of  the  book  is  the  arrangement  of  the  exercises  in 
such  a  way  that  the  drawing  of  round  forms  is  attempted  first — 
a  very  great  advantage  in  class  teaching,  at  least.  The  lessons 
are  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  teachers  and 
students  in  training  colleges— and  they  seem  admirably  adapted 
to  fulf.l  their  purpose. 

Philip* s  Secondary  School  Form  Register  for  Sixty  Names. 
(Philip.)  is.  6d.  —  In  this  register  the  whole  term's 
attendance  is  kept  in  one  line,  the  weeks  are  divided  by 
bolder  lines,  and  each  group  of  five  names  is  ruled  off  in  red. 
A  new  feature  is  the  clipping  down  of  the  flap  page  and  the 
ruling  of  a  column  for  the  total  number  of  attendances  recorded 
on  it.  This  saves  that  continual  turning  over  which  makes  a 
register  a  disagreeable  piece  of  book-keeping  to  a  form  teacher. 
The  book  is  clearly  printed,  ample  space  is  provided  for  the 
daily  entries,  and  the  numbering  and  ruling  call  for  special 
praise. 

Blackifs  Commercial  Course  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 
Six  books.  (Blackie.)  2d.  each. — This  is  a  series  of  writing 
copy-books  specially  prepared  for  commercial  classes  in  con- 
tinuation and  other  schools.  The  style  of  writing  is  round  and 
condensed,  i.e.,  severely  official  in  character,  and  the  complete 
book  provides  an  excellent  course  of  practical  instruction  in 
book-keeping  and  in  the  use  and  meaning  of  commercial  forms 
and  terminology.  The  copies  are  beautifully  printed,  and  the 
writing  paper  is  the  same  as  that  of  which  real  business  ledgers 
are  composed. 
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HACMILLAN     St    CO.'S 

NEW    WORKS    ON    GEOMETF 

TO    MEET   THE    NEW    REQUIREMENTS. 
LESSONS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  H    e     MA1 . 

PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY.  By  "    S       Zp! 

(Bring  an  I u trod mtton  to  the  School  Geometry  by  the  atme  authors.)  a™    "■     «-£*■    I  r 

Crown  8vo,     is.  Gd. 

School  QuArdian.— "Those  who  have  used  Ketiira.  Hall  and  Stevens's  textbook*  will  know  bow  elan-  end  lucid  a 
will  they  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Life,  intercut,  end  progress  wfU  «n*ue  from  *  six  or  twelte  months'  pnttfee  In  ~ 
facility  m  the  un  of  such  instruments  u  rules,  net  square,  compasses,  dirldem,  and  protractor  will  be  attained." 


Solid  P|gum«    Is*  *<L 

Parts  IV.,  V.  and  Y  I. —Containing  the  Substance  of  L 

Book  III.,  sft-87,  Book  VI.,  Book  II.,  1-21,  to^rber  1 

relating  to  the  Surface*  and  Valine**  or  the  Simpler  t 


A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY.  B  H.  s.    hall.    M. 

Crown  Bvo,  i    *  *  and  R   H.    STEVENS* 

This  work  m  based  upon  rhe  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Association,  and  will  br  found  to  <at»fy  the  r**juir*tnj 
Local,  London,  Matriculation,  Array,  Navy,  and  other  Examination*.    In  particular,  the  Suggestions  nee»tly  pro|n>*ed  by  Lb*  nu«lin*> 
uave  been  carefnUy  conKidercd.  ^H 

PertL— Lurae  axd  Awolm,  Rnonuwaai.  Frairne*.    la.  r  Parte  lit,  and  IV.— Containing  the  Suh*t*nre  at  Biulfd,  Baa 

Farta    L-Vl — (Containing   Plane    and   Solid   Geometry,    treated    botii    I  IIL>  and  part  of  Book  IV.    la.  «kt 

theoretically  and  griphicellr.)    4*.  ftt,     Ktyt  Sa.  ttd,  j  PartY-Oontnlnliig  tin  Subst*™  Of  BucUd,  Bouk  VI., 

Farta  h  and   !L— Put   L,  Lima  Ann  Aholxbl  R*mumt  Pious**.  TneorLun*  end  Example*.    Is,  Ad. 

M&ffi S  W-S&W <dmuiDi,,B  **  8nb"u,w    "TM »-£»}**•».■*----■•**. " 

Part  111,— CiacLOi  <CuDtalnieK  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  111.,  144,    fc  ^^TT^I™ 

and  part  of  Book  IV.)    l*.  Farta  L-V.    *e. 

Fart*  L  1L  and  Ell.    Bfc  tl  I  Part  VI.— Containing  tlie  Subitince  of  Euclid,  Book 

V  Thia  volume  exactly  »alU  the  renuireinente  of  the  No*  Syllabus  far  »***  Theorems  relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  *t 

the  King's  BrhoUrftblp  Examination. 
Fart  IV*— BwjAHih    ajtd    Rsctasolb*.   QcouruciL  EQUiTALstm    or 

Ckrtaiv  AujEBfciu  At  Fo&mvimK  [Containing  theSobetance  of  Euclid, 

Book  II.  and  Book  HI.,  Frope.  S^T),  sewed,  «d. 
Parts  I.IY.    3*i*    Kt *  As, 

Guardian.— "  The  completed  work  take*  rank  among  the  wry  foremost  of  modem  text-boofcs,  both  lor  the  admirable  etracti 

parte  at  well  ai  for  th*  soundness  and  modi-ration  of  its  changes." 

A  NEW   GEOMETRY  FOR  s.  Barnard,  m. 

SCHOOLS.  Bfr  AMfatant  Mftstef  at  Rugby 

(Containing  the  anhaUnce  of  BorUd,  Booki  L-Vl.)  an"    J*     M.     CHILD,     B. A., 

Crown  Bvo4     48.  6dt  Lecturer  in   Mathematics,  Technical   Collq 

Educational  Tim**.—11  In  t]ii«  work  on  elementary  geometry  we  have  onibfibly  one  of  toe  moat  Important,  and  evrtainJjr  out  of 
taxt*hooka  whose  production  Is  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  movrment  for  reform  In  the  method!  of  teaching  this  enhjeet." 

A  NEW   GEOMETRY   FOR  5.  BARNARD,   M.A., 

JUNIOR     FORMS.  By  Aslant  M^ter  at  Rugbj 

(Containing  the  Subetence  of  Euclid,  Books  I.,  III.,  1-31.  the  easy  nnA     l       m      f  Mil  n       R  A 

partaofBookIV.,andadescriptionoftheform8oftheaimpler8olid8.)  u,uu    °'    iT1"     ^■■■1-*^»     D.A., 

Grown  8vo.    2s.  Gd.  Lecturer  in  Mathematices,  Technical  8ehao 

*»•  This  volume  contains  all  the  practical  and  theoretical  geometry  required  for  a  pass  by  Junior  Candidates  in  the  Unireraity  Leji 
Nature.— "Tlie  work  in  simple,  very  thorough,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the  requirements  of  junior  students." 

A   NEW  GEOMETRY   FOR  S.  BARNARD,  M.A., 

SENIOR     FORMS.  By  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby   School 

(Containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Books  II.,  VI.,  XI.,  together  «n^     I       M      CHI  I  I\       R  A 

with  the  Mensuration  of  Solids.)  anQ    J#     m"     *'nil~*Jt     U.A.V 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical   Schooi 

Teachers'  Aid.—"  Brilliant  «;tfort.     Of  all  the  manuals  of  geometry  which  luive  come  our  way,  we  accord  this  the  palm  in  every  way." 

THEORETICAL    GEOMETRY    FOR        By  C.  H.  ALLCOC* 

BEGINNERS.  Senior  Mathematical  Master 


Part  I.  (containing  the  .Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  I.) ;  Part  II.  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  HI.,  Props.  1-34,  and  L 
l.J>);  Part  III.  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Book  II.,  Props.  1-14,  Book  III.,  Props.  85-87,  and  Book  IV.,  Props.  10-16);  and  Pa 
part  treat*  ot  Ratio  and  Proportion  and  their  application  to  Geometrical  Theorems  and  Problems).    Globe  8vo.    Is.  tfd.  each. 

8chool  World.—"  To  those  teachers  who  prefer  a  modified  Euclid  to  text-books  which  are  frankly  revolutionary,  this  book  will  be  vary 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Allcock  has  succeeded  in  retaining  the  good  features  of  the  '  Elements,'  while  removing  most  of  those  which  make  B* 
most  distasteful  to  the  schoolboy." 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  FOR      By      V.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER  and  F.  W.  E 
BEGINNERS.    Crown  4to.     2s.  6d.  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College, 

Preparatory  8chools  Review.— "The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended." 

PRACTICAL    EXERCISES    IN  w    n   BrtrtAO   . 

GEOMETRY.  By  W    D   EOOAR'  l 

Revised  Edition,  with  Answers.  Assistant    Master    at    Eton 

Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Teacher.—"  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Theoretical  Geometry,  while  alno  affording  a  training  in  itself,  nothing  could  be  better.  ' 
of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  it  i»  well  carried  out." 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LTD.,    ST.    MABTIN'S    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C 
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GENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

TTQIf  Stjmxt,  Bloomsbukv  Squam,  W.C. 
H*&t    **  BMJC ATOMIC,    LOMOON." 


-Rkv.  F,  TAYLOR,  M.ACCantaL). 
Liberal  diioouai. 
aving    vacarnits   cm    their    staff*    r»ml    Assistant -MaMer> 
roll  aradakcd  la  communicate  with  the  KKGISTBAJI. 
,   10  anu  10  j,  p^m. ;  Saturday^  toa^tn.  lo  1  p+m       Interview, 
"ecu  tbaac  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 

IAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

*t*  GaavsN  Stseet*  Charing  Cross,  W,C- 
k*Utr*f\ic  Addrti*—**  DlTMtKALOt,   LgndON.") 
1  by  Mi&i  Louisa  Rrough*  late  KegUtr&r  of  the  Teachers' 
h/  Secretary  of  the  Women "f  Education  Union,    Teachers' 
RcgittAlion  Society.  &c. 

PGit  tupptin  University  Graduate!.  Trained  and  Certificated 
Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teacher* 
bjetu,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  veil  as  English  and 
rne>se*  for  Private  families 

h1p  In  employer*  unlil  an  ei£fl£ffmpnt  1*  *fFerliMl. 


University  Corresponbent 

A  Journal  devoted  chiefly  to  London  University  matters. 
An  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements 

OF 
POSTS   VACANT   AND    WANTED. 

United  on  the  1st  and  15th  0/  each  month. 
Price  Id.     Ywrly  Subscription  post  free,  9m.  &L 


Publishing  Office:   187,  DRURY   LANE,  W.C. 


LCMILLAN    &    CO.'S    LIST. 


Price  4s.  6d. 


A    NEW    EDITION    OF 


ELEMENTARY      TRIGONOMETRY. 

By    H.    S.    HALL    md    S.    R.    KNIGHT. 

Ike   modem   requirement*.      In   putfuuiar,   it  contains   Graphs  of  the  Thgononu'trical 
feature  r  mmbet  of  examples  in  illustration  0/  four  figure  Tablet, 

td)  ore  given  at  the  etui  of  the 
•'  on  sale, 

L    PLTULISHBlX 

With  an  Appendix  on  Graphs. 

ALGEBRA    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

Br    H*    S.    HALL,    M.A..    and    B     R.    KNIGHT,    B.A. 
Olotl  Wnt  Aitaffora,  2s.  lid. 

EASY  0RAPH8.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  MA,    Crown 
SIMPLE  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH.     For  the 

. rf  1I1-  V I  >i  Foster,  K.C.U.,  M  .)' 

la. 


CONSTRUCTION   AND    DRAWING. 

lioj  si  Colli  gfl 
.;    ilir    Moiif)    College, 

BABY. 

OR    BOOK-KEEPING    EXAMINER, 

Keftplttg, 


SH  LITERATURE  for  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

General   Editor:    J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 


GLOBE     6vo,        LIMP    CLOTH. 


FIRST     YEAR    (12-13), 

iS  OLD  AND  NEW.     Selected  and  Edited 

by  il.  h.  I  w.A.      In 

LE  OF  TROY.     Retold  in   English   by 

I.     1-.  i-J, 

FROM    SPENSER.      Chosen    from    the 

ecmJE.    School  fctliu 
Hon,  N 

SROES  OF   ASGARD,     By   A.   and    B< 

by  M.  Li,  l^nj.K, 
SECOND    YEAR    113*4), 

ILLOW'S  SHORTER  POEMS.     Selected 

ML  wit..  Hi.,  A|tA+     la. 

>F  GOLDEN  DEEDS.     Of  all  Tim- 

Afjr,  Ac,,  by  liKLfcH  II.  Wat^n.    iv 


a /fast  far-  of  great  author  i , 

ni  cm  th,  . 


SECOND   YEAR   iConttU 

SCOTT'S  THE  TALISMAN.    Abridged  for  3 

Eil lied  Lj   |  \in  iht  prlgfv 

SCOTT'S    IYANHOE.      Abridged    for    - 

i  bj  \    Job  [/»  tfc*  pr«*«. 

SOUTHEY'8  LIFE  OF  NELSON.    Edited  bj 

H.  Bf«Bi  f..  M.  a.,  CHftw  Ooll  f/#  ''■ 

THIRD    YEAR    (H-T5), 

SHAKESPEARE.    Select  Scenes  and  Passages 

from  DiaEnfliih  JIUtorlcal  Play »,    El  L&wwc«.5.A 

MACAULAYS  ESSAY  ON  ADDISON     I 

II  f  fn  i 

FOURTH    YEAR    <tB-tO). 

ESSAYS  FROM  ADDISON.     Selected  and 

wjIJi  IntrodmrttaM,  Kotaa,  Qtattauy,  ke.,  bj  J.  M.  Fowleu,  ii 

MACAULAYS     ESSAY     ON     SIR     WILLIAM 

TEW  PIC 


ILLAH     It    CO,,     LTD,     sr      M.\KTL\  "S    STREET,    LONDON,     W.C. 
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JOSEPH 

GLLLOTTS 

PENS. 


The  pens  that  are  not  only 
mightier  than  the  sword 
but  better  than  all  other 
pens  are  Joseph  GUIoU's. 
Kvery  pen  is  carefully 
tested  and  finished  before 
leaving  the  factory,  Every 
pen  in  the  tong  list  of 
varieties  is  designed  to 
meet  some  individual  taste 
En  writing. 

For  seventy  years  the 

PREMIER 

SCHOOL    PENS. 


In  Sixpenny  aud  Gross  Boxes,  of 

.fliers,  drc,  aud  from  W\  H. 

-li     and     Son'a      BooksUlla, 

Sample  Card  of  School  Fens  free 

011  receipt  of  penny  postage  and  address.     Sample  Bos  of 

thirty  Pang,  assorted,  for  teatiog.     Seven  stamps. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

H7,  Git  ace  church  Street,  London,  E.C* 


G.     CUSSONS, 

The  Technical  Work  a.  Broughton,  Manchester* 

MANUFACTLFUKR    Of 

High-clana  ApniiaLiu  for  College*  ami  BrhooU,  to  tbe  Naval  Schools  at 

Onbbriit»  acid  Dartmouth,  the  K.M,  Academy,  Voolvteb,  Atdenluy 

Tint  Ready, 

CUBSOWS    HEW    SYSTEM  OF  APPARATUS  (The  Captt&n  SyiUm) 

FOR    EXPERIMENTAL   MECHANICS. 

AH  the  BxperiineiiU  are  quantitative. 

TIiC  »i  uratrly  mad*,  cA  mtUil. 

uomk-al   both  in  vjrmi  and  bulk, 
[it  builds  up  Ma  own  Bxperim< -, 
A  great  variety  or  B*p*riwiJittt  can  be  parfarmad 

full  diMiipttm  and   lUiatruttd   Li$t*  *r»(  nn  a 

MODEL  Uiboratortta  and  ©how  Rooms  on  view  at  the  Works, 
Please  advUe  vialt  by  letter,  if  possible,  when  a  sketch  pfan 
of  route  will  be  sent. 


The    Technical    Worka,    Brought  on,    Mane  heater. 

CAREY'S  "  6RADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Railsed,  Corrected,  aod  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  tbe 

University  of  Cambridge, 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATION'  \NY,  BHWamuf  Hall,   Lcmpo*. 

PRINTING     FOR     SCHOOLS     AND 
EDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES. 

RJEPOfiTB,  EXAMINATION'  PAPERS,  Lr5T3, 
MAGAZINES,  AO  I'ftOORAMMBS,  TBXT-BOQKa,  Ac,  &e, 

Estimntt*  fnrniiiktd.  Xnquirte  toiicUtd. 

Address;  — 
GEORGE  OVER,  THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 


A  New  Developm, 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRD1 


UKI 


acj-C 


Instruments   c  f  all   description 

CATALOGUE    ON    APPUCAT 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CI 

BIRMINGHAM  I  OUE 


Tu  "Gery 

iFleuss   Patent) 

Vacuum  Pui 

Is  indtspe  arable  to 
Laboratories.  If  re&< 
produces  a  vacuum  cot 
parable  with  that  given 
a  Sprengel  Pump,  and 
infinitely  more  rapid, 
is  so  frictionless  that 
boy  can  work  it,  and  it 
always  ready  for  use 
put  away  for  a  long  tii 

In  use  by  alt  the  Leading  Sell 
at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Prices   from 
£4  5s. 

pulsometer  €ngincednj 

QiruClm  s  Ironworks, 


Jobh  BMJt,  Sows  ft  DoriiMM,  Ltd.,  Oxford  EIoiisb,  BS-Ql,  Great  Ticohitald  Street  Osforl  Street,  n. 
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MR.   MURRAY'S    LIST. 

An     Elementary    Greek    Grammar   for    Scl 

By  JOHN  THOMPSON,  AY.A,, 

Formerly  Scholar  Q§ CJu  :»  Classical  Master  at  Ou 

Past  I  ♦ — A  c c  i den  ce  t  U*  $d.    P  a  rt  1 1 .  —  S yn  tax,  i  s *  6d .    C ompj e  i  e  i  e  - ,  fe 

The  i  ■  form  suitable  fur  bagtabcra  Uiu  tki  ;.  Gnuatni?.    Ow 

d  iiif  puns  o  to  Hie  typ«  EUitl  mrraAgcji 

rj I  uimemiiI  fbi 

"   flll'l    -\  till  4     BUDQ  Ul 

By  the   •ame    Author. 

Murray's  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  &  Coll 

ACCIDENCE  AND  SYHTAX,       Complete  in  one  Volume,  Crmvi 


History  of  England         3s.   English   Grammar 


An  Outline  History  for  Middle  Forms.  Prom 
tin  earliest  time*  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  By 
Hiss  &L  A.  Tut /Ki-.ti,  History  Mistress  at  St.  Felix 
School,  Southwold,  With  many  i?oloured  and  other 
maps,  plans,  tables,  Ac. 
Whil*  oontolntni  tH  thai  is  aerau&ry  far  the  Junior  Eiitnifm 
tliii  book  tiiti*  at  arousing  the  JuU'Wii:  of  ih#  stimulating 

'  o  further  effort!  in  historical  ntwly.  The  book  ii  veiy  fully  ennlpi^l 
.-up*,  plaiin,  tables,  &c, 

History  of  England.  PL  L  5s. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  By  C,  R  L  Flutcher,  M,A, 
With  coloured  mapa,  plans,  ifce.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

"  Wadoiiht  whether  a  better  bistortr*]  work  U.in   Mr  Pbttihar'l  ha* 
*prt*f«3  In  Lhii  country  anf  ti.ni> .  uiihin  '  rUttLlf 

«rv  never  T»d  a  similar  work  with  my  thing  tike  the  *aiii"  pVawu- ■■  utd 
profit.    Tbsnutbo 

Na*.    Huoceederi    m  ,hmt    no    nr* 

I  .  si-row  of  hitt'-iy.  but  It*  '.'■»>  spirit,  U 
1  Mkence.  — Daily  Telegraph, 


With  Exercises,  and  Examination 

T.  D.  Mall,  M,A<     Third  Ed. 
ajul  brought  ttj 
The  i^'vv  edttwti  hi*  be* 

ejnbodj  the  riip'-t 


Introductory  History  ^  ^ 

of  Greece. 

By  the  ReY«  A.  S,  Walpolb.     With  Mapa,   Plans,  and    I 

Illustration*.     F'eup.  8vo,  2s,  6d* 
An  KtU'Rtpt  to  Ml  ifa«  history  of  Greece   In  §  pte,  md  Sn- 

ug manner    Only  ao  mony  Difnefl  are  jjiven  M  will  help  the  ytmng 
pier  to  romeiober  the  several  si 


Intermediate  Freni 

Reader. 

indited  With  Historical 
Noi 

ner   to    tl> 
Seliools  Examination  Board, 

Primer  of  Logic 

By  E.  E.  Constakc 

le«e,  Cambridge.     With  -  oq  {tap 

tables,,  SUL 
This  m  the  1st* *-.■ 

• 

*  Hh-r  Vulun 

PHYSIOLOGY  hy  B.  II   tfTAWLixo,  md  TH 

K  I  S  MC  «-  k 

Practical  Mathemi 


Classical  Atlas for  Schools 

Edited  by  G.  1  ■  ting  of 

Fourteen  ining   Thirty-eight   Map*  and 

Plane),  with  a  Coin  pic  to  Index  of  1 

"  .      *       .       Will   HI 

i   fheaj.  at   m 

halt  ttm.    .    ,    .    The  whole 

— Athcnseum. 


By  A,  GONSTERDINI 

numeroua  Diagram! 

Thi 

111  H  f r . 


■ 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETI 
frinpUeAtlOji^ 


HAB9CSJ 

I 


OnTransl  a  ting  Homer  3s.6d. 

A   New   School  Edition  of    Matthew   Arnold^    Essay, 
1  edited,    with    Introduction    nod   Notes,   by  W.    H.    D, 
Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt,D,(  Headmaster  of  Perse  Gramma* 
School,  Cambridge, 


II  wu  H  '! 

tulvf>»  ■■ 
on  Tr 


rhttmcUrifjOil  hj  br  ,  ."-8chooJ  World* 


M  lit  hew 


Nature  Teaching 

Based  upon  the  Gt -■•<. 

of    Schools. 
Trkkmar,  B.Sc. 
"  l  »Tne   elimng^  from  Die  ttmtiy 

litles  nt  Unit  It  is  avowiMlly  bs 
about,  which  th«  writers  TPally  kiK»w  n  ■  - 1  ^. 


Mechanics 


An  Intermediate  Course.     Bv 

:mt   Professor  of   1  i 
London.     With  numerous  diagrmma. 


JOHN     MURRAY,     Albemarle     Street,     LONDI 


essrs.    Methueirs    New    School    Books 


from  English  History.    By  E,  M, 

\  Author  of  -  Makers  of  Europe.  *   Crown  Brot  Is. 

[Tie  iM^iHwr-j  Book*. 
I  with  Kinjt  Caradoc  ami  Queen  Boadkea,  and  parses 
^apler,  to  General  Gordon  ;    in  all,  with  append  ice* 
Dte,  with  date*,  and  klngi  and  queens  from  tha  time 
,  111  pugf  h      The  author  attempts  to  pive  a  bird's  eye 
ints  in  a  century  and  no  secure  proportion. 
\f  prefer  to  learn  history  in  chapters  rentiing  round 
i    ill"  old  dry  -as  -du  st  method  of  datee  and 
-w  wi\]  ci i ,. i  th,vs.  interestingly!  told  stories helpful  in  them- 
..f  similar  methods  In  other  part*  of  the  Softool 

digest  of  British  History.    Coinpri&iDg 

and  Uutnmriil  .' ;      with    Appendices  illustrative  <4  the 
n  Croat  Britain,  her  Colonics,  and   Foreign 
I      E.   Sngwojen,  M.A,,  Classical   Master  nt  A.schani 
bourne.    Deniy  a\os  4s.  tttl. 

It  World,     By  E.  M.  Wilmot- Buxton. 

nd  niostmttom    Crowu  8vot  3a.  dd. 

id  Geography  Examination  Papers. 

l  Collets,    Th ird  Edition,    Crown  8vot 
[Sc&oof  Kmmi  nation  "mim 
r'arerully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,     A  Urge 
ia  and  papers  bare  been  added. 

il  Geography  of  the  British  Empire, 

M. A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.     With  a 
ruwn  Hvo,  3s*  od, 
School  World's  List  of  Most  Notable  School-books 
ook  forSection  6  Oxford  Local  Examinations.  1906. 

of  the  British  Empire.    By  F.  M. 

Willi  lunny  11  lustrations  and  Mai'-.     Crown  Bvo,  *Js. 

I  to  ilu-  minds  of  young  Britons  nil  over  the 
I  defJDltfl  picture  of  their  great  heritage. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.      By  IIenui  Bloukt,  B.A. 

Wil li  0  1 1 1  u  >  t  m  t  i  a  1 1  <     Ifel  p,  fl  v • . . .  I  •• .  [  Th§  fie  gin  ner*  Bonk*. 

A  Junior  French   Prose.     By  H.  R  N.  Baron, 

MtA.,  Author  of  "  French  Ptosis  Com  position ,"   Modern    Lan|rns*<* 
Master  at  Cheltenham  H  ram  mar  School,     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

{Mttkwn**  Junior  School  Hooka 
This  book  has  been  written  for  pnpils  beginning  continuous  Fren'-h 
Prose.  It  contains  :  (I)  Example*  and  RuIpk  in  Syntax.  These  are  not 
professedly  exhaustive,  but  deal  rather  with  point*  in  which  th. 
languages  are  seen  to  differ;  and,  an  they  deal  with  until  point*  oocurriiiK 
in  over  a  hundred  p&nwige*  and  exercises,  it  ia  hoped  they  may  be  foond 
sufficiently  complete  for  the  general  purposes  at  which  the  book  aim*. 
(2)  Exorcises  in  rurryiiojr  lunguagt,  illustrative  of  the  rules.  (3)  Gradu- 
ated continuous  passages. 

Both  the  exercise*  and  the  t'ontinuou*  passages  are  accompanied  by  full 
vocabularies. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry*   By  A,  E. 

Ddvarsw,  ft.tfc.,   Send  of   the  Chemical    Department,    East   Ham 
Technical  College-     With  -I  Platen  and  lltf  Diagrams.     Crown  Syo,  ** 

[AfftHnfn'*  Junior  Softool  Hook*. 

An  Elementary  Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, fly  11  LLOTO  WiiiTKLiir,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S,,  Principal  Of  lb* 
Municipal  Bdenoe  School,  West  Bromwicb*  With  13"  Illustrations 
Crown  hvo,  2s.  1*1. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.    Containing  5,000 

Kxampk*.     Uy  W,  Ji  Ukahu-     Without  Ahhi^mh,  1*.     With  Answers . 
UL  Id.  {Th*  Beginner'*  Book*. 

Commercial  Arithmetic*  By  F,  Gt  Taylor,  M.A+, 

Lecturer  Ln  Mathernatlc*  at  UntvuririLy  rollege,  Nottingham.     Fourth 
Kdiiion,  la,  fid. 
This  edition  con  tain  a  a  new  chapter  on  the  slid*  rule. 

The   Economics   of  Commerce,     By  H,  db  B. 

Gnautta,  LltLD.,  Beedinaster  of  King  CharW  I.  School,  Kiddermin 
*t*v>     Second  Edition.     With  many  Addition*.     Crown  svo,  ls»  lid. 

|  MaSmsn's  Commercial  Mm, 


UETHUEN    & 


Kliiitttt  Write  for  mtr  tirw  AVftunrfopiaf  IAtU* 

CO.,    36,    Essex    Street,    London,    W.C. 


srs.    Bell's    New    Mathematical    Books. 


fodern  Lines  and  following  the  Recommendation! 
OOL    ARITHMETIC.     By  Cn*™.™  Pski>lk^ 

With  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d,  :    or  in  Two  Parts, 
s.  tkh  each,     K^y  to  Part  ILT  8a.  ISd.  net, 

OL  EXAMPLES  In  ARITHMETIC     Bzl 

»ve.     With  or  without  Answers,  St.  ;  or  tn  Two  Parts, 
ftrsre,  Is.  M.  and  2». 

B    IN    ARITHMETIC.      With  some  Notes  on 
Ft*  kkv,  MA,  AHsfatanti  Master  at  Charterhouse, 
r  without  AnHWem,  3a+ 

ARY   GEOMETRY.     »y  w.  w   dai^h,  ma, 

ptiUSK,  MTA. 

Fifth  Rditinr,    Revised.    4s.  6d*    Also  in  Part*, 
•renin  Edition,  Revised,  3a.  rid.      BOOKS  I.  IV.,  Fourth 
Edition,  3a. 
Ah-  N  tht  fnlU'winq  farm*  :— 

I  and  IL4  la+  rMj.  Boost  li.  and  lll.+  Is.  od. 
V.y  In.  ikL  Boom8  II  IV, ,  2s,  -il,  Book  IV.r  ]»,  Books 
Book  V ,  t  i  a.  fVL     B  oo*w  I V.  -VI  I. ,  8s,     BmiKe  V .  -  V I L  T 

til   U      lltt>    MKHBURATIOK    fe\  ■  ■■  i  >  y  ■      Qd,   tjet, 

rnuri.airK  aaY,  tj>.  net, 

NTS  Of  PRACTICAL    MATHEMATICS.     Bj 

,   Princips!  -i  'War  Court  Anny  College,  Roe- 

II.  ToruAM.  BGience   [natniotor  at  Cedar  Court 

p,  and  at  EUrmw  School,     Crown  8vo,  4a.  «d.        I^Aorffy^ 

tmtraeled  Ai-iihm^ticsl  Procensea— Graphical  Methods— 

Dm  Meastrrement  of  Angle*— The  Maasiire- 

■ -lit  of  Area— Th^  Measurement  of  Volume— 

Gravlty-Ths  Calibration  of  Tubes  and 

i«?   Rule—  Kurt h*r  Ora|»hJcal  Methods—  Vector *— 

y— Fractloal Statfa  land 

n^presentatJoa    of    Motion—  Forcu, 

Work  and  Enei-^y—linijul.^,  Monn-oLiin:.  Inijiact, 

i  The  Dflbrrmtnattoti  oi  n— The 

HomenU  of  Inertia- 'Centre  Of  Pr- 


or  the  Mathematical  Association  and  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

ELEMENTARY   PRACTICAL    MATHEMATICS. 

aaxna  Authors*    Crown  Sfo.  &a  &l. 

','  This  Volume  contain!  the  Firat  Nine  Chspt>'ts  of  thr  Authors' 

larger  Work, 

ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA,      By  W   M.  iu.kk  m.A.,  and 

A,  A.  H"'  ilsf:.  >l,,\..  of  I  '  '  ■■ii<.^.     Coi  o»n(wo( 

Second  Bdition,  witi  or  wfthoul  Answers,  k.  8d.  j  or  tn  Two  Part*. 

P;ir(    L,    1».  <kl,5  or  with  Answers,  Is.      E'srt   II..   with  or 

ATiswnra,  Sa,  fld. 
TaaORtlta   Koitiok,  with  the  Answer?  to  eaeh  8et  of  Emtnplcs  pr 
«ntK)Hiti'  tlinik     Two  Parta,  5a,  net  e*i;h, 

■  I'LETi  Kbyt  with  numerous  Oiaphical  nud  nther  V|g«fss\  10a,  net; 
or  in  I  m,  net  each. 

EXAMPLES  la  ALGEBRA.     Extracted  from  the  Above. 

With  or  without  Aj  tn    n   Pwo  I 'arts,      Part  lr.  1*. 

with  Answers,  It.     Part  If.,  witii  or  without  Ahawen 

A    FIRST    ALGEBRA.      ^  w*.   M.  B^str.  M.A..  and  A.  A, 
Bonsva,  M.A.      sih.lU    erown   Ivo,   109  i»Ke«t  is.  f&;   or  with 

Aj^wora,  It, 
Thin  book,  whlrh  tmkea  the  subject  as  Tar  sjh  Qttudratir  Equatioiiii,  will 
be  found  ppadallj  inttable  tar  the  Local  Hixatuiii 

EXAMPLES    IN    ALGEBRA.      ^    '     "    >^      ma. 

AssiMtarti  Hiatal  at  Cwktui- iousa.    PifHI  Sdilion,     With  oi  without 
inswaiw,  Is. 

A    NEW    TRIGONOMETRY    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  w  a.  aoMasiuorr,  ma.,  k&s.,  and  the  Rer,  A.  D.  Pntftorr,  m,a,,   ' 

Aaaiatant  Masters  at  Chaltenh 

st,  M  ;  TWO  I    ''seh. 

ELEMENTARY    DYNAMICS.      *9  ?-  H  Baigm   ma. 

Head    Mastr-r    of    Military    and    Civil     Ihi| 

N>w    Edition,    lirvij»ed    snd    Kin  Cur  w>\.    wtlh   » rlmj 

OrapSleal  Methods,    i  -  Bd, 

DIFFERENTIAL     CALCULUS     for     BEGINNERS. 

Alj  M.A,.  Mat!  '"'>•  at  Chm  U'ltn 

■  I   t>,.  PnaelpaJ 

o]  iln<  CTnlverslty  of  BirmlDglism,     Second  Kdiliuii,  revised!, 
INTEGRAL    CALCULUS    for    BEC1NNER5       " 

LoiHia,  VI. A.,  Mathematical  Mas tai 


EDUCATIONAL    CATALOOITI    POST    FilKl.  PLIOATIOM. 

^ondont    GEORGE    BELL    &  SONS,    Portugal    Strstwt,    Lincoln »    Inn,    W.C. 
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BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

{Uniwrtity  of  Iktw&Mt), 
YORK   PLACE,    BAKER    STREET,    W. 


Tile  Session  IM^o  will  open  on  Thursday,  October  frth.  Btudent*  in 
requested  to  enter  their  name*  on  Wednesday,  October  4th.  Lectures 
in  given  in  &U  branches  of  General  and  Higher  Education.  Taken 
aystematlcsJly  they  form  a  connected  and  progressive  course,  but  a  tingle 
Coarse  Is  *oy  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  ere  held  in  preparation  for  all  Examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  hi  Art*  and  Science,  lor  the  Teacher"*  Diploma  (London),  and 
rai  Mi"  Tcac1i»i '-  Ortiflos*B  ('< tkjfebl  Edg««) :  and  slao  i  lf«ll  tiQtttSsl  Of 
Scientific  Instruction  in  Hygiene. 

Six  laboratories  ere  open  to  Students  for  practical  wrork. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarship*  will  be  offereu  for  com  petition  In  June,  1000. 
The  Early  Kngiiah  Text  Society's  Prise  will  be  *  warded  in  June,  1906% 

Student*  can  Reside  in  the  College. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR   PROFESSIONAL  TRAILING   IN   TEACHING. 
Head  or  the  Department:  Mias  11.  Monro*,  M.A. 

Student*  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Ooune  Us  October  and  In 
Junnarj  . 

Thi  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Uof  vanities  of  London  and  Gam  bridge, 
beld  annually  in  December. 

A  course  of  Lectures  for  Teachers  on  School  Hygiene  la  held  on 
Saturday  morning*. 

Foil  particulars  on  application  to  Ton  Prikcjpal. 

THE  INCORPORATED 

FBOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL      INSTITUTE, 
TafcaaaTa  Road,  Wbvt  Ekniinotok,  Losroos,  Wt 

(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  aa  a  Training  Collage 

lor  Secondary  Teachers.) 

Chairman  o/(Jfc#  QmmiiiM— Sir  W.  Mates*. 

Trmumrtr— Mr.  0,  Gt  ItojmnoKX,  H.A, 

■S*cr#*ary— Mr.  Aathuu  G.  Stmohtm,  M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOB  TEACHER&  JYinctpaJ-Mlss E*  Lawrskck. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL,      /f*ad*  Mirtrw— Miss  A*  Ytxupp. 

Students  are  tralnod  for  the  fSxemtnatloni  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Examination, 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  Student*  who 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations, 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and  the 
Scholarship*  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 


THE   LONDON    EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY, 

358,    Strand,    London,    W.C, 

TdiffntjKt:  *■  Edumsdlcua,  London."  Teltphour:  ATM  Qemrd, 

Under  the  persona*  manigernvn  t  of  a  former  PubhoBc  ho  ol  Master. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses { English  and  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Matters  and 
Principal*  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  (Boys'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parents  um]   Guardians. 

The  Sale  audi  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  same  negotiated. 

Head  Maatera  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  Staffs,  and 
Assistants  sncklng  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  stating  their 
requirement*, 

School  Prospectuses  tiled  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  pa|kh-h. 

PENSION     AND     ENDOWMENT    SCHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

Ely  arraugouarnt  with  the  bust  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  ofler  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
particular*  mi  sp plication. 

Interview*  hot  WHtfh  principals.  Parents,,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ment* can  always  lie  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency'*  Offices  during 
otllcti  hour*  {hito  4  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  I* 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

ij,  South  am  jtoh  Sraxar,  Bloom  asuirv  Squam,  W.C 
T  *  mux  ah*:  '^Euucatohio,  London." 

Xttftira^RwY.  R  TAYLOR,  M.A+(Cantab). 

Low  comtnivjoru,     Uhsmi  diM_-oimt. 

Headmeitcr»  having  vacancies  cm  their  marts  and  As^tant -Master* 
*e*kiiig  appointments  azea»ltrd  to  communicate  With  the  Rkgisthak, 

Office  hoars*  io  R.nv  io  5  p.m. ;  Saturday*,  10  a.m.  to  1  p,m*  Interviews 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  ipeciaf  appointment, 

lUHOLAKSHU'K.  A  Senior  And  Junior  Scholarship 
(t&l&nd  i;iri)  ni  Iplntidn  Scluio],  St.  lieoiuirila-an-Sc*. 
{Churrh  Kdut-ittinn  (Vpirnlinti),  will  bti  ofTvrod  for  com- 
petition  iu  NuvoiuliiT.  Knlntucti  in  January,  Fur  parti* 
culfin  apply  to  U10  Uv*d  MlKtrOKH. 


8' 


New  Session  begins  Monday.  October  2 

BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LA! 


D1IIVBBS1TY    Of  LOMD01,-O0oraea  of  laatraeUon  t 

Inations  for  the  Bdene*,  Area,  and  Law  Degroea,  use 

Teachers  of  the  HTnlveraity, 
Well  equipped  Laboratories  for  CheroUtry,  Bxperimentai  Up 

Botasy,  Geology ,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy, 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography C 

Bankruptcy,  Kquity  and  Couveyanclng,  Logic 
LAHOUAGB&:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spasdat,  M 

English  and  Commercial  Suhjetta 
GOHJ0IHT  BOsVBD:  Ledtnres  and  PncUeal  Work  in  Cbsaa 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmaej. 
SCHOOL  OF  ABT  (Day  and  Evening^— Drawing,  Patatss 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  Ac- 
CIVIL  BKBYIGB,— Anlatant- Surveyor  of  Taxea,  PstsstOI 
PraqmBtu*  F res.    Catmdar  Gd.  (by  pott  id.)  oa  appUeetisaSI 


£)ATCHELOR 


TRAINING 

FOB   TEACHSBJB, 

GaMBsawaxL  OaoTi^    8.B. 

Priaelpal— Mlaa  BaSSk 

MiMraa  of  A/etfcod— MJas  Caapaim 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers, 


ca 


Provides  a   practical    course   of  prof* 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  i 
DATCHBLORM30  pupils)  and  Other  • 
HTUDBXTS     FBBFARBD     FOB     THE     OAMBBtOQB 

CBRTIF1CATB  AJUD  LONDON  TEACHING  DIFL 
FREE  STUDBKTSHL?  awarded  annnally  u*  a  UnltetatW^ 
A  fcLSDEROAltTBN  DIVISION  preparimj  for  the  tarnaS 

National  Froebel  Union,      Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVlalOtf  preparing  for  Ijond.  B^- 
Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees  i  £15  la  £90  a  year  for  non-realdenu, 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  » 
alSO 
SPECIAL    OorjRSES   OF   TRAINING    for    Teachers  i 
Class  Singing. 


UNIYERS1TT  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.    Ssmio 

are  organised  for  the  Matrienlationt  Preliminary  Be 
mediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Blvfat 
B.A.  and  B.Sc,  Degree  Examinations  Of  the  University  of  L 
Cambridge  Higher  L<»ca]  Examinations,  and  for  the  frmlab, 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Ooursei 
session.    Beejatration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Teara"  Courses  are  arranged  farCtrQ,  Mtuii 
and  Electrical  Engineering!  and  Courses  for  Btttdenta  tatett 
Architects  and  Surveyors, 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  Ingle 
vides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  snperrii 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  fori 
application,      JAMES  RAFTER,  Regiatnr  and  Secretary 


KING'S    COLLEGE,    LO 

(UNIVEBSITY  OF  LONDON). 

DEPARTMENT    FOR    TRAINING    TEACHERS 
SECOND AJtY   SCHOOLS, 

The  Courae,  which  ia  Intended  to  meet  the  reuuir*tnciiL-  y 
Registration  Council,  U  both  practical  (in eluding  properly 
In  a  Secondary  bchool)  and  theoretical  (preparing  for  the  L  -j 
Diploma  and  the  Certificate  of  the  Teachera"  Training  Srndi 
The  Course  orciipiea  a  year,  beginniujr  in  October  and  Jai 
For  further  jiarticulara  apply  to  the  Sccsjctahi',  Kta$  *  0 
WX, 

CHERWELI,   HALL,   OX1 

A   TRAINING   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   TEAC 
A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providing  a  yeaVa  profe* 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Tlit-  Course  includes  preparation  for  the  Oriford  Teaci. 
the  Csmbrid^  Teacher's  CertltlcateT  and  the  Teacher's  D 
University  of  London.  _h 

For  Itistmctioii  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Educatavu 
atleiid  thf  lectures  of  the  University  Header  In  £d« 
Practical  work  in  Teaching  in  Schools  and  demonstration  1 
undvr  the  nn  per  vision  or  the  Principal  and  Staff  of  the  Ball 
as  to  AiwliHitttiuii*  for  adroi-sion.  Scholarships,  Ac,  may  b 
spplirition  to  the  Principal,  Mia*  Cateuiu^r  I.  Do»T  K 
"    Oxluinl. 


nppli 
Mai:. 


For  other  Schotaatic  Advertiaemente.  see  paj 


JACKIE'S    BOOKS 

WRITE     FOR     CATALOGUE. 

Little 

Little 

Blackie's 

rench 

German 

English 

lassies. 

Classics. 

Texts. 

MYoiaro*!. 

Price  M.  each  Book. 

Edited  by  Dr.  W,  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Pr  ce  *d.  each. 

ThU  New  Series  is  uniform  in  aim  and 

Price  Bd.  each  Book. 

i  is  an  fxctlttnt  />*h-,  and  ad* 
■  f.   —  Prof.  Saint snu ev. 

general  appearance  with  the   well -known 
*crte*  of  "  Little  French  Claisics,"  which 
received    so    ifutant    a    welcome,      from 

This  new   and   highly  excellent  Series 
provides  in   small  compass,  the  works  of 

ieraMt  fwtn  U  ttOfktrs  and 

teachers  and  pnpita 

many  of  the  bufc  known  and  most  famous 

i  I'Oll. 

Goethe  -  Herman n 

The    llbelungen* 

aulbm     The  aim  1m*  been  to  Include 

ttnd  Dorothea 

Med.  Parts  J  .III. 

only  such  books  as  are  of  permanent  value, 

9    and    altogether   unique 

German      Bongs 

K6rn«r  —  Select 

and  bave  some  bearing  upon  the  develop- 

Llnty  booklets  embraces  all 

with  Music 

Songa 

men i  of  the  national   life,  character*  and 

rench  Literature -Travel*, 
adventure,  Scenes  of  Do- 

Kouefoue     Dertfe 
rade     Weg   der 
be  ate 

Foe  ma  for  Recita- 
tion 
Goethe— The  Road 

lii.'i.,i.ir!r.        In    every    case     the     books 
selected     are     good  iah    literature,  stimu* 

u  £i*ayiT  Letters,  Poetry, 

Schiller  -   Select 

to  Italy 

latin  a-*  varied,  an  J    enlightening;     books 

% — so  graduated   in   difficulty 

Ballads 

Fow  t|  ue -Sin  tram 

indeed  which  every  student  should  know. 

*]    in   matter  x*  to  be  suitable 

Heine    Die  Hars- 

Goethe—  DM 

and  which,  u"  once  read,  are  sure  Ifl  be 

&f  all  stage?!  of  advancement. 

relte 
Heine  -  Select 

Qeichwleter 
Mu  Hen  bach  —  Die 

read  again  and  agi 

/frfr  List  an  mtfikmiim* 

Ballads                       ailberdisteJ 

%•  Cwn/iWy  Lit tim  itfiflkx.'itm. 

BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,    50,    Old    BAILS?,    London,    E.C. 

M.    DENT    &    COS    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

16th   Edition,  completing   100,000  copies. 

SNT'S     NEW    FIRST    FRENCH    BOOK. 

By   S,   ALOE   and   WALTER   RIPPMANN,       1/8  net. 
1  Edition  of  Dent's  First  French  Book  presented  the  work  in  a  completely  new  form,  which  has  been  generally 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  as  giving  it  the  first  place  among  First  French  Books,     In  order  to  keep  those 
died  who  cannot  immediately  put  the  new  and  revised  book  in  its  place,  Messrs.  J,  M,  Dent  &  Co.  have  printed 
a  very  small  edition  of  the  Old  First  French  Book, 

NOW    HEADY. 

SNT'S    NEW     FIRST     GERMAN    BOOK, 

By    WALTER   RIPPMANN   and   S.  ALGE,      16  net. 
lid  First  German  Book  28,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain,    The  present  book  is  by  Professor  RippmaNI^ 
Lions  by  Dr.  Aloe  ;   not  much  of  the  Old  First  German  Book  has  been  retained,  though  the  book  will  remain  on 

sale  for  some  time. 


DENT'S    FIRST     LATIN 

By  HAROLD    W.   ATKINSON,   M,AM    Headmaster  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Pretoria,  and 
V,  PEARCE,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merlon  Court  School,  Sidcup.      Small  erown  8vo,  cloth,  2/0  not. 
Tht  SAoot  World  snya  :_"  a  dtap  In  advance  of  the  ordinary  ttiinajfc" 

uttr  >*\  -  :  —  "  A  unique  book    .    .     It  reprwietiUi  a  wonderful  stride  In  teaching  Latin." 


" 


athematical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Text-Books  for  Schools. 

Edited    by   W.   J.   GREENSTREET, 
Headmaster  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud,  Gia$>t  Editor  of '*  The  Mathematical  ({^Titf?:' 


Now  Ready, 

IRST    BOOK  OF  GEOMETRY. 

icx  C.  Young,  Ph.D.  and  \Y.  H.  Young,  M.A., 
Senior  Ejcnminer  to  Welsh  Examination  Board, 
own,  1/6  net  With  Coloured  and  other  Diagrams. 


PRACTICAL    NATURE    STUDY   FOR 

SCHOOLS*  By  Oswald  11  Latter,  M.A.,  Senior 
Science  Master  at  Charterhouse ;  formerly  Tutor  of  Ruble 
College.  Part  I  ,  Pupil's  Book,  3/6,  Part  II. .Teacher's 
Aid,  with  Answers,  6/-  net* 


London:     J,    M.    DENT    ft    CO.,    29,     Bedford    Street,    W.C. 


VI. 
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joimt  loner  torn  womm  nicrnn. 

(U»4Mtk*mi**$mntot*rimmi\Ui*niiuiii*rtb*Tmthtnr9*H, 


OoU^  of  Tnetotan,  Bmimlitnm 
AaeleUat  Mtohmm,  frtwstfl 


WeUa  Ooautf  fchoob*  AaaoeJetioa.) 
AMrern   74,  Qomwm  franr,  hoewom,  W.CL 
Mefie*rmr-Wm  ALUS  M.  fOUVTAIV. 
TbU  AiM«y  1m«  bMS  «ttMIAti  for  tt»  paifOM  of  i 
to  find  work  wJthoat  i 


Umimktrmm  of  P*btto  tat  Prffrta 
ImUurn,  or  Ti 

\5a2y  Oi 
VMttog  ToMfeon  for  Ma*,  Art, 
ToMhora  of  various  mHowlhtat;  : 
oo  too  HogJotor,  oo4  ovory  oodoifiir  if 

OJfttOf  for  Mf  VMMMf, 

lohool  FortoowWw  tod  ft 

Onto  boon— A.w  twB.  to  mo  p.m, 

Boon  for  lotorflowo— 10.10  e»m.  to  1  p.m.,  osi  fl  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Heturdays,  until  f  p.m. 


CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

V*  gf ,  CiAtm  Innr,  CkAma  Cms,  W.C 

{Tekgne/kk  AJdsne   "DmnutAion,  LoraoO 
Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Bioom,  loio  Registrar  of  tho  Toocfaon 
Oalld.  formorly  Secretary  of  tho  Womb's  Idaootioo  Union,  Teachers 
Training  nod  Rogiotmtioo  Society,  4Vo. 

•applies  Uotoertity  OmdasttM, Tmlood  old  CojttteoiM 
kHlgh  Sehooit  s*d  Private  Schools,  Vlsttfog  Teacher 
ts,  Kiodorfortoo  IHstisssii,  to.,  oo  well  oo  BogUsfe  om 


Miss  BftotJOM ._ 
Tooobon  for  Public 

of  Spodol  Subjects, 

Foreign  Govern  ssisi  far  Private  Foorittot. 


No  charge  U  ojodo  to  s— ployw  antfl  oo  engagement  Is  effected. 


ttbe  Hmerlcan  Scbool  an&  College 
Gejrt-booh  Bgenc^ 

Supply   all   the  leading  American  Educational 

Journal!,  American  Text-books,   Perry  (and 

other)  Plcturet,  Blackboard  Stencils,  Coloured 

Piotures  for  Nature-Study,  Ac.,  Ac. 

lO,   JLvoitdlflkl«B    Xtos»#J,   Groydon. 


MOW  RSADY.     The  OOTOBSR  Number  of 

SCHOOL! 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Educational  Thought  and  Progress. 
Edited    by   R.   B.   LATTIMER,   M.A. 

No.  88.     Domy  4to.     SIXPBMQB   HIT. 


PRACTICE  AND  PRECEPT. 

POINTS  ABOUT  PUBLIC  tCHOOLB.    A  Cauterle.     By 

M    K    W 

THE  BIRTH  OF  AN  OUTBR  BUN.    By  Prof.  H.  E.  Arm- 

MrMONo,  P.U.M, 

FORM  ORGANISATION.    Hy  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 
MANUAL  TRAINING.    Tht  Need  of  Handwork  In  Schools. 
EDUCATION  DAY  BY  DAY. 
OUR  LEADERS.    XXII.    Matthew  Arnold. 
EDUCATION,   OLD    AND    NEW.     Hy   K,  K.  Prothkro, 

MVi> 

TNB  TRADE  SCHOOLS  OP  HOLLAND.     Hv  J.  C.  Mkpd. 

THE  TEACHERS   FORUM.     A  Bails  of  Method  In  Ele- 
mentary Algebra.    Hy  T.  »'*hi  v  Ninm,  Ma,  h.n«\ 
NEW  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  WRITER.   The  Aim  of  the  Teacher. 
A  PIONEER  INSPECTOR.    MUMIM.    IV.    Hy  H.  Kuu.s- 

THE  LADDER  FROM  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TO 

TNB  UNIVHNIITY.    Uy  Oiii*»r  rMmit 

COMMON  ROOM  PAPERS.     I.    The  Loan  Library.     Hv 

Htwitx  r    Itovu  tNt\  H.A.     II.    Mltmmi  and  Holltmta.      Hy  K.  W. 
IUviuh\,  MA 

CORRESPONDENCE.      The    German    Universities  and 
Forolgn  aiudaale. 

REVIEW,    Plato  and  RatlonalUm. 

MINOR  NOTICES,  BOOKS  RECEIVED, 

I  ON  DON:  JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  3Tn  W. 


HORACE  WABSHA1 

OAU'O  BV  ILLUSTRATED  CAT 
QUI!  0      WOW  READY.      POST 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  RNGLA 

CL  L.  Ttaosnos,  tote  of  SoMrrflla  OoPegi.  Oil 
Otmbrktee  Training  College,  f  Put  TL  (HbW-im,  * 

ILLUSTRATIVE  HISTORY,  ft 

tooted,  atwurt  Povlo*  0409-1714).  ByJ.  W.B., 
Headjoaster  of  the  County  School,  Toaby.  AoJ 
bodkitifottfrm. 

MEDIEVAL  HI8TORT.  By  M.A. 

RA.    niaatatad.    Bmd$.    SvtdmnbaoHHfotfim. 

A     NEW     «ROMAMCB     BBAI 

"TUat  oT  th*  Kiddla  Agn."  Mttcd  by  C  L.  TUa 
fllmtnUd.    Btadf.    Sfutmn  tmHtt  poit/rtt. 

THE  MAGIC  HOOK,  and  oOhb 

for  Ctaildpom.  By  Mabiom  Livklayvb  Tm 
chonning  little  InglUh  PUyi  written  for  the  Author1! 
end  suitable  for  Children  from  seven  to  foorten  ; 
Bmdjf,    Specimen  bookict  foil  frtt. 

THE  NEW  TEMPLE  READER 

by  B.  K.  Spmoirr,  &A.,  P.R.G.8.  Illostnted.  Mm 
booklet  poet  free. 

SELECTIONS      FROM      PREfl 

OOMQUB8T  OF  M BXIOO.  Edited  by  A.  &  L 
of  the  Moidstone  Oremmor  School,  formerly  Seho 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,    lllastroteo.    Read*   S, 

se£ections    from    preg 

OOMQUNT  OF  PIBU.  Edited  by  A.  &  I 
Illustrated.    Jteady.    Specimen  booklet  poet  free. 

HAKLUYT'S     ENGLISH     YO 

Kdfted  by  B.  B.  8p«ioht,  a  A.,  F.R.O.&  With  an  I 
8tr  Ouacnrra  Markbax.  Illustrated  by  &  U> 
Meady.    Specimen  booklet  poet  free. 

Temple  Home,  Temple  Avenue,  and  125,  Fleet 


Edward  Stanford's  Public; 


STANFORD'S  "URGE"  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  WA 

Stanford's  "  Large"  Series  includes  Twenty-one  Maps  io  t 
are  extensively  used  in  Public  and  Private  School*  through* 
Isles  and  the  Colonies,  and  have  gained  the  Highest  Awar 
Bxhibitions. 

The  clearness  and  boldness  of  the  Maps  of  this  Series  r 

rairably  adapted  for  School  teaching. 

8peclal  Features :— Boid,  Clear,  Accurate,  Attroxtiv 

Size,  50  by  58  inches.    Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  \ 

Illustrated  List  of  the  Series  gratis  on  applicatio 

NEW  OROGRAPHICAL  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  H.  J.  Mackindkr,  M 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Director  of  the 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  Size  60  by  54  inch 
to  an  inch  (1 : 4,000,000).  Coloured,  mounted  on  Rollers  . 
price  'JO*. 

Jrsr  Published. 

NEW  OROGRAPHICAL  MAP  OF  AFRICA. 

Compiled  under  the  direction  ot  H.  J.  Mackindkr,  M 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Director  of  the. 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  Size  ."»0  by  5S  inches ; 
inch  (1: 7.2S6.400).  Coloured,  Mounted  on  Rollers,  and  Varni 

These  Map*  are  primarily  intended  to  depict  the  Physical 
Comments,  but  by  the  employment  of  the  device  of  crvy 
parent,  lettering,  many  names  have  been  inserted  withoi 
graphic  effect  of  the  colouring,  and  political  boundaries  are 
contour  lines  have  been  drawn  at  the  same  intervals  above 
sea  le\eL 

rrospectu*  gratis  on  application. 


NEW  OROGRAPHICAL  MAP  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CH 
Reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  by  E.  GL  W.  HEV 
and  C.  E.  KEL8EY.  M.A. 

Sue,  42  by  tfO  iiu-he*.    Scale,  2  mile*  to  au  inch  (1 :12T»,7:M 

Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  price  15s.  n 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  physical  features  of  th< 

V'ounty  Itnundari*'*.  Railways,  Canals,  River*,  are  al!  laid 

principal  Towus  and  Cities  shown  by  symbols  which  enable 

disevru  at  a  glance  the  approximate  populations 

FrvspKtHJ  gratis  on  application. 


Loodn:  EDWARD  STAMFORD,  12, 13,  ud  14,  Ln 

Qaographer  to  His  Majeaty  th*  King. 


..  1905.] 
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NEW  GLASS  BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Section   II.   of 
Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English, 

ictical  English  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in  Composition. 

By  MAS*  F.   Hvdb.     In  Two  Part*,  la.  6d*  each ;  or,  Complete,  Sa.  o<1 

1   rsfffy  ufNriHin  L     This  ^eettoti  wasfintoi  Ih.i  Lfittof  Text- Book s  recotnm ended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Assbduuf  MaateiV 
Hie  iVii'liJnitMfUnglisii,  h*u.] 
n  wivH  :— ,l  A  nood  **'d  ecnaible  plan    .    .     .    the  book  U  marked  by  clear  good  sense  on  every  page    *    *    .    the  mttlionssK 

vn  -I,  uud  I'liiJitik-ii  utll  hi-  grateful  Lo  her  for  it " 

A  First  Year  of  French  for  Very  Young  Beginners. 


By  J.  CL  K41WTOjr(  B.h 


Senior  Mi*\.   Laug,  Master,  13 > - L fa^a t  Ruyat  Academical  liislihLli«jiL     Is* 


Gedichte  zum  Auswendiglernen. 

I  ami  Edited  by  W,  I'.  Cnsr,*MJUrf  MA.,  Ph,&,  Senior  Gertnsn  Mastrr  in  the  GlAUDF  High  School     Witb  Note*  In  German,  1*.  fld. 

or,  with  Notes  In  KnHlh»n  U  61 

Heath's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar. 


II y  E,  C.  Mills  and  J,  P.  H*  Foati,    Ss. 


>ry  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

I  Ii if  transition  into  French  n\y\  provNed  with  a  complete 
arj    by   tL   A   GranhEH,  Author  of  **  Cuiitea  ut    Le^endes." 

tes  Faciles  et  Poesies. 

lass  use  by  Prof,  f.l  H.  tirpiK.    1*. 


Grammaire  Fran^aise. 

A  I'usage  des  Eleves  de  rEnaHgiMioienL  HeCundaire,     By  Maftv  StOMl 
SHOOK,    8s+ 

A  German  Drill  Book, 

Containing  material  essential  bo  banner*  In  the  study  of  QertwaiU 
By  FaawciM  It.  Ball,  Ph.B.    2s. 


A  New  Series  of  Supplementary  Readers. 

t Ml  the  RtqulffOftenll  of  the  Board  uf  Education*         Each    Ijir^o  Crown  h\o,  1-.  Id, 


of  King  Arthur 


ku   kruelit*.      Retold   rroiti   Malory**  "Mori*  Dirttanr/'     By    | 
(Vnn..       W.lli    \i',   [tULplge    U*\n rxliicltnim   nf  design*   by 
tifii  E.  Hume  Jones,  G,  P.  WaLts,  T.  K.  Rosenthal,  and 


Stories  of  Robin  Hood 

And  His  Merry  Outlaw* .    Retold  Bon  1  br  <  W  liaUsds  by  J.  Walks* 
M  cSfADns k.     W  it h  16  fu  I  l-paga  i  J I  s*t  rat  ions. 


of  Greece  and    Rome. 

Long   Ago.     By  Chalk  H,    Ki  rrriB,  MA.     Bfvltsd  and 
I  Edition.     With  20full.u*ge  Illustrations. 


'  Favourite  Greek  Myths. 


By  Lilian  tlTWJOBTOa  Hirus.  With  IS  rull-pap'  Beprod  tie  Lionet  of 
design*  by  Lord  Lelghton,  Sil  K.  Hume  Jones,  0.  P.  WstUt  Harry 
Bates,  Phidias,  Muling  Angdo,  und  othera. 


*'  We  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  on  "Thi.1  Belie!)  LeUros  8e^^e*.",— Jffa  jucwii. 

The  Belles-Lettres  Series. 

,  which  is  to  present  the  in 0*1 1  siini  meant  work,-*  ijj  English  Literature  from  Its  beginning  *o  the  XXth  Ceutury.    Th,\r*]i .^  will  J 

edited  primarily  an  literature,  and  for  atndimts  and  lovers  of  literature 


Two  Hutulred  Volumes  in  active  preparation.    First  Twelve  Volumes  ; 


I.— English   Literature  from   Its    Beginning   to 
the  Tear  1100. 

Edited  by  Prof+  A.  S.  i  feOJrt,  Yale  Unlvirrtily.     it.  *id,  net. 

I  of  Mai  don.    And  8bort  Poems  from  the  Burnt  Chronicle, 
ih    Waurm  .1.  StDi;KiELi.p  Dnlvenftjf  of  8f.  Peterabur^g. 

ttpol  or  St.  John.      In  Wmt  Saxon.     EdUed   by  Jajikh  W, 
ai,   Ph. I*  k  Professor  of  Eti^lish  rhllnlo-y  in  Johna   Hopkins 
>iiv.    a»,  €d*  net. 

«pel  of  St.  Matthew.     In  West  8axon.    Edited  by  Prof. 
.  Sazairr*  Ph.DH    2»+  <Wi+  neU 

Bl  of  St.  Mark,    hi  Vest  Saxon.    Edited  bj  prnf.  J.  W, 
f,  t'ti.li.    2-.  <>l  net. 

Edltarl  by  SYw.  Striwk,  JrM  Ph.D.,  Prufa«aorof  the  Eugli«h 
«i£«  ati>t  Ltlrratnre  in  Coriult  [fniferntty.    2s.  M,  net 


Soot  lot!  I II.  -The  English  Drama  from  Ita  Beginning  to 

tho  Present. 

Tho  Good    Natur'd   Man,  and    She   Stoops   to  Conquer. 

By  SoumimL     With  tntzodoatfaa  ami   Bioffaptilcel  sod  Critical 

SI  at  i- rial  by  Achtiw  Dufusoifj  LL.D.    ^-  M<  not 
Eastward    Hoe,  by  JanwnT  OaavsaJF,  snd  Makston  ;   stid  Tho 

Alchemist,  by  .Ion*.is+     Edited  by  P.   E.  Scvclun's   UtLD., 

ProfettSQI  Ot  ttnglit-h  LtfeffStonl  in  the  University  of  PmnsylviDt^ 

itt 
Browning's  Plays.    A  Blot  in  the  Scuttfht&u,  CoiouitM *  Birthday, 

A  Sou l's  Tragedy,  and  In  a  Balcony.      Edited  by  Ahlo  BATStf  Pro- 

feasor   of    End  Id  i    Literature    In    tb*s    Ma>waeh(isetta    li^titui«    of 

Technology.    *Jei.  ftJ.  neL 
The  White  Devil  and  Tho  Duchess  of  Malfy.    By  W^sa-rsi*. 

Edited  by  Mautin  W,  BaMnna^  Profes*nr  of  Eti^tmh  Literature  in 

Indiana  University.    3a.  neL 
Butay  D'AmbOlS.    (Both  Parta.)    By  CuAmAir.    Bditol  hy  Preo- 

sniCK  3.  Boas,  M. A.t  Professor  of  History  and  Bngilah  Literature  In 

gupFir*  Colieiia,  BelfaaL    2s.  fld.  net 
Society  and  Caste.     By  T.  w.  Bobbbtsow.    Bill  ted  by  T.  I 

Pemskhto.^    Sa.  od+  net. 


: 


A  hew  1 6  pp.  Prospectus  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

\  *ettd  ftw  Catah  yne  ton  ta  i  n  uifj  pari  tenia  rs  of  other  Netty  Hooka  and  of  HEATH*s  "MODERN  LANG  uao  E  Sebtes* 
BtiVUi  in  this  Series  ore  used  in  the  leading  Schools  of  Etujtandt  Scotland,  and  behind* 

BGE  G.  HARBAP  &  COMPANY.  IS,  YORK  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON. 
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From  GINN  &  COMPANY'S  LI! 

THE    MOTHER    TONGUE. 

By  O.  L.  KITTREDGE;  5.  L.  ARNOLD;  and  (Vol.  III.)  J.  H.  GARDINER. 
BOOK  1.     Lessons   in    Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  English,    xiv.  +  294  page* 

t rated.   Pries  la.  6d.   UpeciaUy  revised  for  use  in  English  Schools  by  J.  W.  Adamsok,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
at  King's  Collegv,  London. 

The  teaching  of  English  f*  here  buni  upon  inductive  principles,  and  the  practice  of  composition— first  oral,  audi  tb* 
encouraged  it  the  very  hegiouio^  of  (.Lib  IrwoDti,     Grammatical  rnle*  are  jrrnduslLy  iiurfulticrrf  a*  occasion  far  their  ON  a 

BOOK  II,—  Elementary  English  Grammar,  with  Lessons  in  Composition,      xxii.  +  ±1 

Price  3s. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the  EloniertU  Of  EnhTli*h  Grammar  in  their  relation  to  thought  ami  tlia  expfcssmi 

BOOK  III.  -  Elements  of  English  Composition.    JDL  +  431  pages.    Price  4s.  Gd. 

A  simple,  practical,  and  phiiosophirsl  manna)  of  composition,  presenting  many  novel  restore*  which  haire  is* 
appreciation  among  the  teach  en  of  America, 


The    Blaisdell   Physiologies. 

A  Series  of  Five  Hooks  by  ALBERT  F.  BLA  TSDELL,  M.D,,  which  prrwrit  in  clear  and  Kimplc  tanpTiege  the  late*t  an 
worthy  facts  on  the  all-important  subject*  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  hi m pie  eiperimrnLn  ate  introduced  ;  the  most  approved  nl 
on  the  subject  of  physical  culture  are  Included;  and  the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotic*  upon  the  bodily  life  a 
forth.     The  book*  are  ahundimtJy  iJiiisI  rated. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Health         1    0  L 

How  to  Keep  Well ,„        .„        ,„    2    0 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live 3    0 


Life  and   Health 

Practical   Physiology  *, 

How  to  Teach  Fhyatolof?  (A  Handbook  for  Teacher 


Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on   application.     Books  sent  on  approval   to    Tea-chers* 

GINN  &   COMPANY,  9,  St  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Now  Ready.    Demy  8vo,  oloth,  760  pp.,  price  2s.  6d., 
free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    TBAB    1905, 

CONTAINING 

All  Information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of 
the  College,  Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners,  and  Members, 
the  Regulations  of  the  various  Examinations,  ftc, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Midsummer,  1904. 

2.  Do.  do.  da  Christmas,  1904. 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1904. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1904. 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March,  1904. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1904. 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  ..  Midsummer,  1904. 
S.                 Do.                    do.                          ....  Christmas,  1904. 
*•*  Nos.  8,  4.  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post,  7d.  each 

set.    Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  4d.  each  set. 

The  Diploma  Papers  art  to  be  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 


MMIS  BOMm,  fy  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


EIGHTH  EDITION.  With  Suppleme 
Exercises  and  an  Appendix  on  Mate  § 
of  French  Syntax,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
Price  One  Shilling. 


i 


Hints  on  French  S, 

By  FRANCIS  ST0RR,  B.A. 

Occasional   Inspector   to   Board   of    Educ 
Board  of  Education,  and  Central  Wels 

Examiner  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint 

bridge  Higher  Locals,  Scotch  Board  of  Ed 

Service  Commission,  University  of  Lone 


"A  valuable  supplement  to   an] 

that  might  be  in  use." 

—THE  PRACTICA 

"  There  is  in  the  book  a  maximum  c 
in  a  minimum  of  space.  No  words  are 
there  is  no  hint  given  which  does  not 
emphasised." — The  Educational  Times. 


London:  WILLIAM  BICE,  3,  Broadway,  Lad; 

HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  Ci 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer 

Write- 
Scbool  Agent,  1,  Arundel  Villas,  Chelmsford  Road,  8 


AMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 


READY. 


Crowu  8vo>  pp,  x.  4-  ;20Q,  price  3s. ;  Teachers*  Edition,  with  Solutions,  interleaved,  6a,  net 

THE     WINCHESTER     ARITHMETIC. 

it,  M.A+,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Usbome ;  and  G,  M,  Bell,  B.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 

Master  at  Winchester  College. 


nentary    Geometry    (Practical    and 

lieoreticaM  By  U  Godfrey,  M.A.,  aod  A,  W.  Siddons, 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,   Assistant- 
;ic  Harrow  School. 
taidy  (1)  Complete  In  One  Vol  amp.  Eighth   Im* 
m,  large  crown  Svo,  pages  xl.  +  H55.     Bis.  6d. 
Two  Volumes.     VoL  f,  (Experimental  Course, 
Books  L  and  II.),  2s,  j  VoL  If.  (Books  III.  and 
2a. 

Five  Parts  : — Part  I .  ,  E  x  peri  men  tal  G  eome  try, 

Part  II.,  Theoretical    Geometry,  Boole  L,   la.  ; 

II.,  Theoretical  Geometry,  Book  II,— Area  Is* : 

II.,    Theoretical    Geometry,    Book     III.— The 

Is,  ;  Part  IL,  Theoretical  Geometry,  Book  IV. 

Hilarity,  Is. 

i  the  Examples,  4d.(  post  free. 

the  Exercises,      By  E,  A.  Price,  B.A.      Crown 
net, 

ients  of  Trigonometry.  Intended 

!  use  of  Students  commencing  Trigonometry,  By 
'  0»1EY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  "at  the 
iolloway  College  (University  of  London).     Extra 

,  3s.  Gd. 
U—**  Tin'  autbnr'»  ten-book  of  *  Plane  Trigurionietry 
own  Unit  not  hi  uk  motv  need  be  Mini  about  tin  Reposition  or 
I  that  ft  portresses  thn  merit*  of  the  lar^r  work." 


Now  Ready,  a  UeiBsue  containing  au  additional  Chapter  on 
tissay- Writing. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar.     By 

A.  S.  West,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Seventieth  to  Eighty-fifth 
Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  iis,  6d. 

•  'iian.— "  It  is  far  and  away  tits  beat  of  it*  cla«*  Utforta  puUtfiM 
for  bfiys  of  thirteen  to  si*klflij  year*  of  age,  and,  If  we  uiiataki*  uut,  will 
MMH  become  n  standard  text  in  Necumlary  potaoa  and  mark  a  new  epoch 
jn  the  teaching  of  Eii^H*b  Gram  mar. 

An    English    Grammar    for    Beginners. 

By  the  same  Author.     ('*  Pitt  Press  Series. Tt)     100th  to 
125th  Thousand,     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Ik. 
SrhooittMMttr.— '■  It  Is  a  capital  little   work,  which   we  can  heaitily 
recommend," 

Roman  Education,     By  A.  S.  W  ilk  ins, 

Litt.D,,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in 
the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  Crown  8vo., 
"id.  uet. 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Education,  1600-1700. 

By  John  William  Adamsojc,  Professor  of  Education  tn 

King's  College,  London,     Examiner  in  Pedagogy  in  the 

University  of  London,     Crown  8voT  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  first  volume  to  he  published,  though  number  three 

in    the    chronological    order,   of    a    New    Series  of 

Educational  Writings,  entitled  Contributions  to  the 

History  of  Education* 


IMBRIDGE  L0GAL  EXAMINATIONS,  DECEMBER,  1906. 

The  Pitt  Press  Shakespeare  for  Schools. 


>EARE.-KING    HENRY    THE    FIFTH. 

i  trod  not  ion.    Notes,    Glossary,     Appendix*    and 
by  A,  W.  Verity,  If.  A,   Third  Edition.    Is.  6d. 
1  The  school  edition  of  tin*  pliy." 


SHAKESPEARE.— THE  TEMPEST,     By  the  satuu 
Editor.     Fifth  Edition.     Is.  6d. 

t;<tuvniioria.l  fcurfif.— u  FrvibabJy  the  moat  complete  achuui  edition  uwA 
ha*  ever  been  indued," 


*itt  Press  Series  and  Cambridge  Series  for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 


Work. 

The  Lady  of  Lha  tmke 
Old  Mortality      . 

1*   Bl<<CUfc 


BPTTtill.  I'Ul'.K 

a* 

J.  H.  B.  Huteruuii      I   II 

J.  A.  NickPln  Tt    H 

A.  K  Rope*  . .         ..80 


I/Avare     ..         ..         ,.         tl  8.  G.  W.  BrcuiLbaU*    2   d 

Die  Knmvan*      .".  A.  Sehlottmuin      . .     3  0 

CiilturKnwhicibLl Ivli fe  Nuveileii  H.  J,  WolsUnboluift     8   0 

ttmtt       Karl  il:                       ,     3  ft 

I>t  *3tlIo  Galileo.    EfcnkVL  ..  A.  G,  FmInM          ..10 

Book  VI.  ..  E.  S.  Shuckburgh  ..     18 
(With  com|)t«te  Vocabulary  ) 

1I0GE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES. 


Ai  J  urn:.  Wu«lk. 

Cicero . .  ..    De  Ami  cilia 
Horace  Die*.     Book*  II,  aud  IV. 

Tacltu*        ,     Auruoli  hm)  ffennaiiLa 

Var<ll  .._  Aancid,  liwli  V[. 


Knit  ijk. 


Atflo  an  Edition  with  caruplrte  Vocabulary 


ii--lrt      .. 
H.  M.  SJreplienMJii  . . 

a,  Bidflwick 


Phhi, 

I    0 
1    '• 

I      r, 


Eurlpldea  .     AlceflliH 

Luclftn        .    Soainiam,    Charon,    Fi»oaiur, 

et  Dc  Loeta 
Xenophon        Aiiabula.     Book  V.     .. 

(With  complete Vocabu Li ry.) 


W.  S. 


LladJ- 


•9 


W.  K   HnilUhd 

A.  Fwt*.r 

G.  It.  Kdwairbi 


S  « 

a  o 
i  8 


hemlah 

4  Lamentations 


ElHTOk, 

Rl.  Rev    H.  E. 
A,  W.  Sln-aNo 
. .     F,  Wt  | 
.P.  R„  LiLtifby 
Sintlkr  Edition*  Is.  each. 


Ryle 


Pmct 
*.  rC. 

8  0  net* 
3  Qnet 
3  Ont»t* 
S  0  tiel* 


THE  PRATEE-BOOK  EXPLAINED.    By  the  Ecv. 
Pebcival  Jackson,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
Fart  I.     The  Daily  Offices  and  the  Litany.    2s.  6d. 
THE    CHURCH    CATECHISM   EXPLAINED.     By 

the  Rev.  A.  W.  Roblssos,  B.D.T  Warden  of  the  Mission 
College  of  Allhallows,  Barking,  E.G.,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Fifth  Ijuprc^ion. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 


oe:     Cambridge  Univereity  Press  Warehouse,   Fetter  Laae.     C.   F,   CLAY,  Manager. 
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THE    AUTOTYPE    CO 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 

REPRODUCTIONS  in  MONOCHROME  of  FAMOUS  WORKS  o 

By    the    AUTOTYPE    Permanent    Process. 

Amongst  the  numerous  publications  may  be  mentioned  :— 
Selections    from    the    National    Gallery.     London,    the    Wallace    Collection, 

Tate   Gallery,    the   Walker   Art   Gallery    (Liverpool). 
Drawings   by   Holbein   from   the   Royal   Collection*    Windsor  Castle. 
Selected    Examples  of   Sacred    Art   from   various    Collections. 
Etchings   by    Rembrandt, 
Drawings   by   Albert    Durer. 

Pictures  from   the   Louvre,    Luxembourg,    Paris* 
Prospectuses  of  above  issues  will  be  sent  free  on  application.    Full  particulars  of  all  the  Company  *s  publications 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE.-Now  Ready.  New  Edition.  With  upwa 
Miniature  Photographs  of  Notable  Autotypes,  and  23  Tint-Block  Illustrations,  Far  com 
reference  the  publications  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  A  rtists*  Names*    Post  free^  On* 


s  zsxsrr.  the  autotype  fine  art  gall 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


USEFUL  LABORATORY  APPARATUS  SERIES. 

Dr.  WATTS' 

QUICK -WEIGHING 

BALANCE. 

£1     10     O, 


LttU   jiast    /r*e    to 


Apparatus  for 

MECHANICS. 
ELECTRICITY  AND  . 

.    ■     MAGNETISM, 
OPTICS.  ACOUSTICS, 
HEAL 
NATURE  STUOT. 


AM  Laboratory 
Suppfiet* 


*•«  ma.uh.-T.  M.  F.  TAMBLYN-WATTS, 

GOLDIELANDS,  SETTLE,  YORKS,  won»;  ch*P*t  street 


JUDE'S  ELECTROSGOPI 


This  Instrument 
long-felt  want  of 
Electroscope  for 
Table.  It  cnal 
most  important 
Electrostatics  U 
st  rated  with  grc 
its  working  is 
reliable,  it  requi 
or  heating,  and 
sulphuric!  acid  or 
enla.  It  can  itls< 
from  a  distance 
class. 

Illustrated  £ 
post  /i 


THOMAS  LAURIE,  13,  Paternoster  Ho 


Now  Ready. 

Sixty- First  Edition.     Price  2b 

THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  KNO 

By    A    LADY, 

Thg  Original  and  Authorised  Edition  brought  i 
present  time. 


LajidQJl  l     .^1M1-KIN.    MjLRHilALL,    liAMILTOW,    K*mt,  4 
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LOCAL    EXAMINATION.    1906,    AND    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION    GEOGRAPHY 
SCHEME    FOR    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

IEW    GEOGRAPHICAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

i  only  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  Atlases,  Maps,   Glottes  and  Text  Books  prepared  on  thoroughly  modern 
rfs.  *   The  inmenwit  which  has  notv  attained  such  success  in  its  e forts  to  further  the  true  prijwijrfes  of  Geo- 
uiy  be  said  to  date  from  the  Geographical  Exhibition  held  under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie  Royal  Geographical 
During  the  ttecntij  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  Messrs.  George  Philip  £  Son,  Limited,  have  devoted 
,  the  assistance  of  tJw  best  expert  ad  p ice  to  the  proditctum  of  Geographical  Publications  which  will  bear  favour - 
vriih  those  of  the  best  Continental  map  ^ublislierst  and  which  have  received  generous  recognition  froni  the 
al  Society  and  tlie  Geographical  Association. 
.../  pitblieations  will  be  found  of  special  use  in  cminection  with  the  requirements  of  tlie  Oxford  Local  for  1906, 
uhy  Scheme  for  Secondary  Schools  issued  by  tJte  Board  of  Education. 


S'    NEW    SCHOOL    ATLASES    OF 
1MPARATIVE    GEOGRAPHY. 

t  of  entirely  New  Map*,  prepared  on  ft  strictly 
lacfttioufcl  srheme,  which  has  race E veil  the  unique  rlla- 
officially  sanctioned  by  the  London  School  Board,  who 
ial  Advisory  Committed  to  assist  in  it  a  preparatinii.  It 
^proved  by  the  Geographical  Association,  who  nave  die- 
o  all  their  nmmbersT 

graphical  Society,  the  London  Chamber nf  Commerce,  and 
societies  and  institutions  have  also  at,:c orisi I  their  warm 
»  Atlases,  which  have  revrjlutionint'd  the  teaching  of  Geo- 
Sftee  of  M'hm,U. 

Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography,  eompriafag 

i-e.1  IM  linn,  containing  over  s0  Maps  and  Diagrams, 
4  of   Introductory  Letterpress,     ^bre  il   by  U  in.     Stiff 

lor    Atlas   of  Comparative   Geography.    40 

tilting  upward*  of  (ji.i  Map*  an -1  DtigrAflts,  with  Intro- 
terpres*  and  Index.     11  by  fl  in.     Limp  cloth,  2s.  ;  cloth 

Jern    School    Atlas    of    Comparative    Geo- 

64  beautifully  Coloured  I'lates,  cuutaiulng  33*  Map*  and 
lib  Introductory  Letterpress  and  Complete  Index.  J I  by 
boards,     3s 

ante  on  the  cheap  School   Atlases  published   fifteen  or 

has  been  compiled  according  to  the  recommend* 

jial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  London  School   Board. 

"ire  or  the  At l*i  is  that  the  Scales  on  which  the 
all  bear  a  fixed  and  simply  expressed  proportion  to  one 
ieemN  to  neve,  been  taken  in  Ih*  selection  of  plnce-namee, 

I  he  system  recommend ed  by  this  Society  ha*  bwn 

tA  really  creditable  production. "— Jtoyttt  (jtotjraph&oal 
NEW    LARGE    PRINT   GLOBE. 

a  14  inchew  diameter,     Msrvela  of  Cheapness, 
IOOL    EDITION.        (Physical    Colouring.) 
lew  up-to-date  Globe  specially  prepared  for  use  in  ftlo- 
^  and  colleges,    Tlie  general  physical  features  of  conn  tries 
shown  by  meant  of  contonrs  printed  Id  different  shade*  of 
ii  to  correspond  with  Philips'  Comparative  Series  of  large 
paw    The  chief  political  divisions  of  the  World  are  clearly 
hh    I* kea  an d  aess  pri nted  in  pale  blue.    Ocean  en  iron  ts 
)  lines,  with  arrows  indicating  direction. 
PRICES. 


PHILIPS' 


COMPARATIVE    SERIES  OF   LARGE 
SCHOOLROOM    MAPS. 

The  great  auccea*  that  baa  i  I  the   publication  of  the  sen--  ..i 

Atlases  ol  Comparative  Geography  bis  induced  the  publisher*  to  produce 
s  fterlea  oHsrge  Hchaalfouin  Maps  has**!  upon  thn  name  principle.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most  serviceable  maps  for  cImh  teaching  pur- 
poses are  those  that  Illustrate  clearly,  and  at  a  glance,  both  Political  and 
Physical  Features.  Thin  New  Series  will  be  found  to  possess  this  com- 
bination* and,  tn  addition,  to  form  an  extremely  attractive  decoration  for 

tlie  Sri Imom.  «i£S.  scale,         a.  d. 

•THE  WORLD  M If  ft  Inches  1  :  si.'ioo.orio    IB    0 

'EUROPE       " 

•ENGLAND  AND  WALE3 

D I TTO  f Pol  1  Ural ly  Col ou red) >. 
-SCOTLAND    - 

DITTO  (Politically  Coloured). . 
•BRITISH   [HLE8      .  Ti 

•ASIA ,.         --         -- 

'APRlflA 

SOUTH  AFRICA    .. 
♦NORTH  AMERICA 
•SOUTH  AMERICA 
*  AUSTRALASIA 
•NEW  ZEALAND  (North  island) 
DITTO  (South  Mind)    .. 

A  Series  of  TE8T  MAPS  is  also  laftftftd,  tltdftirBl  in  sue  and  price,  with 
full  Physical  Colouring,  Political  Boundaries,  and  Town  Slamp*.  but 
without  Names. 

"We  a  re  delighted  to  receive  a  wall  map  prfhfcad  in  this  counlry  which 
can  be  thorouKhly  recommended  to  bsaehwi.  We  ftOpe  I  hat  the  other 
maps  of  the  SftHet  will  soon  appear,  fur  if  they  resemble  that  'if  Afrk* 
there  can  be  no  hesiUtioii  in  adrialng  Uischem  to  select  this  aeries  of  maps 
for  their  chMS-rooms."— Gtogmphinal  reaeA«-+ 
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On  Metal  Stand,  with  j?r*dnatrd 
half  Meridian  and  r«]iditig  adjttt- 
mant  enabling  the  Glolw  to  be  tilted 
to  show  Horizon  of  any  place,  and 
with  Hour  Cb-cle,  £1  *s.  0d. 
ethod  of  obtaining  a  true  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
i  and  water  snrhcet  of  the  Earth  to  cms  RtiottMr,  their 
loest  and  their  distribution  in  latitude  and  longitude,  is 
|ood  terrestrial  globe.  We  ad  vise  a  II  teach  ere  i if  gen^  ra  ph  y 
ng  to  buy  a  globe  to  examine  this  one  before  deciding  upon 
—OlIiooI  iV&rld. 


I    GEOGRAPHICAL    CLASS-BOOKS. 

of  Physical  and  Astronomical  Geography. 

niusirali'tiiH    hi. I  Coloured   M-4^.     Si-w  Edition,  ReviKed 
A,  GiiKiinKV.    Grown  Bvo,  S849  pp.,  i  l-tii,  Sa.  0d. 
■  Class- Book  of  Physical  Geography.    By  Prof, 
onr.     Nnw  Edition,  Rpvsaed  and  Enlarged,  with  numerous 

pp.,  crown  #vo,  lg.  od. 
i*l  Teaching  of  Geography  In  Schools  and 
Hv  Alex,   MonoAX,  M.A.,   |i,ac.,    K.R.S.K-,  i.'burch  of 
i  Allege,  Edinburgh.    Third  Edition,  with  is  Charts 
ma    r*i.  Bai 

imerous  sii--estions  useful  to  the  teacher  of  geography, 
out-of-door  work  iMipahle  of  betnf;  nndertJikeii 
da,  t.g.%  map  making  l<y  rneami  of  the  plane 
,  i>baervattoH  of  latitude,  fcc.**— -Si-hoot  World, 


PHILIPS' 


DIAGRAM    SERIES    OF    MAPS. 

Colnur*<d  Hand  Maiis. 
Without  Names.  Design-* I  to  show  rlearlv  the  chief  Rivers  and  iiu- 
portant  Tributaries*,  and  the  Orographmal  Pesturen  by  Shades  of  Colons 
Siie  194  In.  by  If  In.  Id,  each  imtr 
This  Series  Is  especially  intended  to  ■  inphwiie  the  tmpurtanco  **f  Tjind 
Elerstion,  by  enabling  pupils  to  litlln  on  the  Maps  the  details  nf  Phydieal, 
Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  which  the  teacher  wishes  to  impress 
on  their  memory. 

Dtteiltd  Lift  on  ApptUvtioa. 


PHILIPS1  SYSTEMATIC   ATLAS. 

An  important  oov^rlbnttoa   to  the  Scientific  Htudy  of  Oengraphy,  em- 
bodying the  latest  developments  of  the  Princl pies  and    !  Qeo> 

]UFrsphieal    instruetlon, 
Edited  by  Dr,  J,  Scott- Krltie,  Secretary  Royal  Geogmphicat  Socltty  ; 
If.  J.  MactiwoBB,  M.A.  ;  and  E.  G.  bUfVnmtR,  r\U 

1.     COMPLETE    EDITION* 
Ccntaintng  over  T*i  Maps  sml  Diagrsr:  fts.  with  an  SxpUtti 

Intruilui  1  lnd«x  or  ov^r  12,000  Nanma. 

*(a)  llamlsomely  >m i  ,i,  cloth,  i '-. 

(sj  Half-  tn  -n  in  I  RMttrtea.  Impsrlsl  ii".  ct  la 
♦To  be  had  either  in  imperial  4  to.  with  the  Maps  It-it,  or  Imperial  Hvo,  wtttl 

bhe  Haps  folded, 
Specially  adapted  to  the  retinirements  of  Teachers  and  Print*  K.Liilanta. 

2.    SCHOOL    EDITION, 

Containing  over  170  Maps  and  Diagrams,  in  41  Plates,  withCotuidet*  Index. 

Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth*  I0e.  Od. 

Adopted  by  the  London  County  Counnl. 

Kf  tract  from  L*U*r  from  Sir  Clmw*U  TL  Marl-ham,  f'.li  ,  F  tl.S. 

11 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  Tor  the  valuable  present  of  youi 
.Systematic  Atlas  for  Higher  8c hoots,  which  has  evidently  bwnti  srran^if 
with  very  great  care  and  ability,  and  admirably  ikmkM,  Ii  will  be 
most  UH^f  ul  for  the  principal  purposes  for  which  i'  i-  ■  '  I  -  ■  ■  i  P  snd  will 
also  be  highly  appreciated  by  geographical  stndstitis,  of  whom  I  I 
there  are  now  manv  thon sands  in  these  kingdoms, 

•■  It  will  be  twy  Knitifyiue  to  the  Oonnctl  ul  the  Royal  GcugTsphlcal 
.Society  to  find  that  the  Society's  R*hibii  km  of  isso  lias  origlnata^,  jh  one 
of  its  numerous  resultM,  the  Idea  of  this  useful  and  ndmimhle  work,  I 
wish  It  all  possible  success." 

Edited  by  A,  J.   HinHsavreOK,   M.A., 


»Sr    DIAGRAM    HAND    ATLAS. 

■  (Tontoured  Outliue  Main  In  colours, 
by   A.   W.  Anuhewm  and  B.   B.  Dtcaiyson, 
|  by  If  In.    Strongly  bound  in  cloth  cover,  as.  net. 

RAPHICAL  TEACHER :    the  Organ  of  the  Geographical   Association 
irj  FRBRUAUY,  JUNE,  snd  OCTOBKR,     Each  Fart,  ts.  net, 

Further  particulars  of  our  Wall  Maps,  Globes,  Educational  Diagrams,  and  Geographical  School- Books,  see  our 
COMPLETE    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,    post    free, 

: 


PHILIP    &    SON,    Limited,    Tkb    London    Geographical    Institute,    32,    Ftf^t    Stwr, 
Livikpooi.  :    PHILIP,  HON  A  NEFE£Wt  Lm,  4WI,  Boirttt  CwrtLm  fttwm. 
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Suitable  Text-Books  issued  by  the  University  Tutorial  Pr 

General  Editor:  WM.  BRIGGS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


OXFORD    LOCAL 

Examinations,  1906. 

Aeschylus.— Ptrtat.  By  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.Camh.  and  Lond. 
3s.  6d.    Translation,  Is.  6d«    In  One  VoL,  Is.  6<L 

Caesar.— Gallic  War,  Books  I«  nM  III.  By  A.  H.  Allcropt, 
M.A.Oxon.,  and  others.  Is.  6d.  each.  Vocabulary,  Is.  each. 
Translation,  Is.  each.    In  One  Vol.,  8s*  each. 

■uripldes.-Aloestls.  By  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A-Camb.  9s.  6d* 
Vocabulary,  Is.    Translation,  Is.  6<L    In  One  Vol.,  4s.  6<L 

Horaoe.— Odes,  Book  I.     By  A.   H.  Allcroft,  M.AOxon.,  and 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.Camh.   and    Lond.     Is.  6d.     Vocabulary,  Is. 

Translation,  Is.    In  One  VoL,  8s. 
Yergll.— Aeneld,  Book  I.      By  A.  H.  Allcropt,  M.A.Oxon.,  and 

W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.Camb.  and  Lond.     Is.  6d.     Vocabulary,  Is. 

Translation,  Is.  '  In  One  Vol ,  8s. 


Shakespeare.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Rolfe,  D.LitL  Macbeth,  Henry  V.  Ss.  6<L  each.  Tempest. 


tnser.— The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  L.   By  W.  H.  Hill,  M. A. 
9s.  6d. 

Slsh  History,  The  Intermediate  Text -Book  of 
Sovi7i4)>  By  C  S.  Fea rbn side,  M.A.Oxon.,  and  A.  Johnson 
/ans,  M.A.Camb.    Is.  6d. 

r   sh    History,    The    Intermediate    Text -Book  of 

1714-18^7).    By  C  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.,  and  A.  Johnson  Evans, 
m.A.    4s.  6d. 


"6 


LONDON     MATRICULATION 

Examination. 


Algebra,  The  New  Matriculation.    Containing  a  Section  on 

Graphs.     By  Rupert  Dkakin,  M. A  Lond.  and  Oxon.    3s.  8d. 

Arithmetic,  The  Tutorial.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Second  Edition.    4s.  6d.    Key,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Botany,  The  New  Matriculation.  By  A.  J.  Ewart,  D.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  F.L.S.    3e.6d. 

Chemistry.  The  New  Matriculation :  Containing  in  one 
volume  all  the  Chemistry  required  for  Ix>ndon  Matriculation,  in- 
cluding the  Facts  relating  to  the  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life.  By 
G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc.I,ond.  Edited  by  Wm.  Bricks,  LL.D.,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  F.C.S.     Second  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.     5S.  6d. 

English  Course,  Matriculation.  By  W.  H.  Low,  M. A. Lond., 
and  John  Bkigus,  M.A.Camb.,  F.Z.S.    3s.  6d. 

French  Course,  The  Matriculation.  By  Ernest  Weekley, 
M. A.  Lond.  and  Cam!>.    3s.  6d.     Key,  2b.  6d.  net. 

Frenoh  Reader,  The  Matriculation.    Containing  Prose,  Verse, 

Notes,   and    Vocabulary.       By    J.    A.    Perkett.      2s.    6d.      Kfy, 

2b.  6d.  net. 
Latin    Authors,    Matriculation     Selections    from.      By 

A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.Oxon.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M. A. Lond.  and  Camb. 

28.  6d.     Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Meohanlos,  The   Matriculation.      By   Wm.    Briggs,    LL.D., 

M.A.,    B.Sc,    F.R.A.S.,  and  G.   H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,   M.A.,    F.R.S. 

38.  6d.     Kky,   8e.  6d.  net. 
Modern   History,  Matrloulatlon.     1485-1901.     By  C.  S. 

Fearenside,  M.A.Oxon.    8s.  6d. 

Physios,  Matriculation  ;    Heat,  Light,  and   Sound.    By 

R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc,  and  John  Don,  M.A.,  B.Sc.    4s.  6d. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPT 

Examinations,  1906. 

Caesar.— CalUo  War,  Book  I.   By  A.  H.  Allcroft 

and  F.  G.  Plaisxowe,  M.  A  Camb.  and  Lond.    is.  ti. 

Is.    Translation,  Is.    In  One  Vol.,  8s. 
Caesar.— Oalllo  War,  Book  II.    By  A.  H.  Allcsop 

and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.  A. Camb.  and  Lond.     Is.  9s. 

Is.    Translation,  Is.    In  One  Volume,  3s. 
Buripldes.-AloestiS.     By  J.   H.   Haydon,  M.ACa 

Vocabulary,  Is.    Translation,  Is.  6d.    In  One  VoL,  fj 
Horace^- Odes,   Book   L    By  A.  H.  Allcropt,  M 

B.  J.  Hayes,   M.A.Camb.  and   Load.     Is.  6d.    Vi 

Translation,  Is.    In  One  VoL,  8s. 
Vergil.- Aeneld,  Book  I.     By  A.  H.  Allcropt,  M 

W.  F.  Masom,  M.  A  Camb.  and  Lond.    Is.  6d.   V 

Translation,  Is.    In  One  VoL,  8s. 
Shakespeare.— By  W.  J.  Rolff,  D.Litt.     Henry 

Tempest.   9s. 
Matrloulatlon  Modern  History.    Being  the  Hist 

1 485-1901,  with  some  reference  to  the  Contempora 
Europe  and  Colonial  Developments.  By  C  S.  Fearensi 
Ss.  6<L 
■ngllsh  History.  The  Intermediate  Tex 
(1603.1714).  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A,  end  A,  J«j 
M.A.    4s.  6d. 

Shakespeare^-Henry  Y.   Edited  with  Introdncboi 
Rolfe,  D.Litt.   9s.  6d. 


CAMBRIDGE    LOG 

Examinations,  1906. 


Caesar.— Gallic  War,  Book  VI.    By  A  H.  Allcroi 

and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.Camb.  and  Lond.     Is.  6d.    \ 

Translation,  Is.    In  One  Vol.,  Ss. 
Cloero.— De  Amicitia.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.CH 

Masom,  M.A.Camb.  and  Lond.  Is.  6d.  Vocabulary,  1 

IB.    In  One  Vol.,  8s. 

Euripides.— AloestiB.  By  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.L 
Vocabulary,  Is.    Translation,  Is.  6d.     In  One  VoL,4l 

Horace.— Odes,  Book  II.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A 
J.  Haves,  M.A.Camb.  and  Lond.  Is.  6d.  Vocabula 
fat  ion,  Is.    In  One  Vol.,  8s. 

Horace.— Odes,  Book  IY.  By  A  H.  Allcroft,  MJ 
J.  Hayes,  M.A. Camb.  and  Lond.  is.  8d:  Vocabulai 
latioa,  Is.    In  One  Vol.,  Ss. 


By  A.  H.  Allcrof 
and   Ix>nd.     Introduct 


Horace.— Odes,  Books  I.-IY. 

and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.Camb. 
Notes.    8S.  6d. 

Tacitus.— Agrlcola.  By  Gilbert  Norwood,  B.A.Ca 
Watt,  M.A.Oxon.  2s.  6d.  Vocabulary,  Is.  Trans! 
In  OneVol.,4s.6d. 

Yergll.— Aeneld,  Book  YI.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  \ 
B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.Camb.  and  Lond.  la.  *d.  V 
Translation,  Is.     In  One  Vol.,  8s. 


Shakespeare.— Tempest.  Edited  with  Introduction  i 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rolke,  D.Litt.  2s. 

Shakespeare.— Henry  Y.  Edited  with  Introduction ; 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  D.Litt.  2s.  6d. 


Complete  Catalogue!,  and  Liiti  of  Books  Classified  for  each  of  the  following  Examinations  may 

free  on  application:— 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION,  Inter.  Arts,  and  B.A.,  1906  and  1907,  Inter.  Science,  1 
University  of  Ireland  and  Intermediate  Education  Board,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Local,  and  College  of  Precept* 
Certificate  {ScotlatuI),  King's  Scholarship,  and  Teachers'  Certificate,  1906,  Board  of  Education  (Science  and  Art] 
Examinations. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN 

AMERICA. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

nber  of  last  year  a  well-known  English 
er  was  interviewed  by  an  equally  well- 
1  English  journal  on  his  return  from  a 
ie    United   States.     He   **  found   much 

it  was  reported,  u  in  examining  the 
school  system*  Nearly  all  the 
nployed  are  women,  whose  salaries  vary 
70  and  ^500  a  year,  while  pensions 
to  half  of  the  income  are  provided  on 
Our  own  elementary  school  teachers 
come  such  a  generous  system."  No 
has  only  to  be  added  that  so  generous  a 
jld  be  equally  welcomed  by  the  elemen- 

teachers  of  America  if  they  ever  came 
it  of  it. 

a  short  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
ture  of  American  conditions  the  Ameri- 

gave  abundant  evidence  of  a  very 
ate  of  affairs.  The  city  of  Washington 
cularly   edifying   example,    not    merely 

is  the  political  capital  and  one  of  the 
rung  places  of  residence  in  the  country, 
■e  it  is  the  one  American  city  controlled 
ieral  Government.  The  administration 
x>ls,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  the  zeal 
ion  not  in  any  particular  locality  but  in 

as  a  whole.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
>th,  1905,  appeared  a  petition  for  higher 
>m  the  public-school  teachers  of  Wash- 
t  declared  that,  measured  by  the  pur- 
ser of  the  dollar,  their  salaries  were  at 
per  cent,  less  than  eight  years  ago* 
log  teacher  just  graduated  from  the 
^hool  lives  on  an  annual  salary  of  500 
lich  resolves  itself  into  41.66  dollars  per 
low  does  the  amount  left,  after  deduct - 
Jars  for  board,  compare  with  the  wages 
ble  maid-servant  in  Washington,  who 
ot  less  than  20  dollars  with  board  in- 

A  proposal  to  increase  these  salaries 
ted  in  Congress*  In  the  course  of  the 
was  stated  that  the  average  salary  of 
a   the  District   of  Columbia  was   ^147 

2t  Vol*  7,] 


a  year,  while  the  average  salary  paid  to  employees 
of  the  street- sweeping  department  was  ^"170. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  New  England.  New  Haven 
is  the  seat  of  Yale  University,  and  may  therefore 
be  presumed  to  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  education*  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  his  annual  report  presented  in 
February,  1905,  showed  that  while  the  average 
salaries  of  graduates  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  were  £64*  ^74,  £8+9  and 
^94  for  their  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years 
of  business  employment  respectively,  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  in  the  New  Haven  schools  for  the 
same  periods  were  ^60,  £70,  ^80  and  ^90*  The 
commercial  students  had  passed  through  a  three- 
years'  high  school  course  merely,  but  the  teachers 
had  followed  a  four-years'  high  school  course,  with 
a  course  of  at  least  two  years  at  a  training  school. 
Boston  as  a  rule  stands  well  m  this  respect,  as  do 
also  its  most  important  suburbs,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  rural  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  candidates  for  the  position  of  a  teacher 
are  often  invited  to  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
place.  Such  competition  has  cut  the  rate  in  many 
instances  to  £\  a  week. 

In  the  prosperous  and  enterprising  State  of 
Indiana  there  has  lately  been  a  vigorous  agitation 
on  this  question.  Last  year  the  average  pay  of 
teachers  in  that  State  was  ^76.  There  are  1,974 
receiving  less  than  £100*  Engine-drivers  in  that 
region  receive  an  average  of  ^215,  or  more  than 
the  average  of  eighty-four  principals  of  city 
schools  in  the  State*  Blacksmiths  receive  /131, 
or  twice  the  salary  of  half  the  teachers.  The 
average  pay  of  weigh  men  at  the  coal  mines  is 
more  than  three  times  the  average  of  the  lowest 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  In  the  city  of  Indiana- 
polis itself  the  average  salary  of  an  elementary 
teacher  is  about  £~i  12  ;  it  has  remained  around  this 
figure  for  several  years  in  spite  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Trustees  Association  held  in  December^  1904, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  lamented 
that  the  low  rate  of  salaries  was  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  increasing  scarcity  of  teachers. 
The  teacher's  calling,  he  said,  was  the  catch-basin 
of  the  aimless  driftwood  of  humanity.  "It  is 
simply  the  stepping-stone  to  other  professions. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
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who  teach  on  through  years  do  so  with  a  yearly 
anticipation  that  some  change  of  fortune  may 
come  to  their  relief.  Many  are  teaching  because 
they  had  not  the  stamina  to  starve  till  a  compe- 
tence might  come  to  them  in  the  profession  of 
their  choice.'9  The  case  is  quoted  of  a  young 
woman  getting  £  120  from  her  school  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  post  with  an  insurance  company  at 
4f  180,  and  it  is  stated  that  men  teachers  are  con- 
stantly being  taken  away  for  life  insurance  work 
and  as  representatives  of  publishing  houses,  their 
salaries  in  these  positions  invariably  being  at 
least  double  what  was  paid  them  as  teachers. 

In  the  neighbouring  State  of  Ohio  a  dearth  of 
teachers  not  long  ago  was  explained  by  a  school 
superintendent  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poorest 
workmen  on  the  streets  received  as  much  on  the 
average  as  the  country  teacher.  Many  teachers 
in  the  rural  districts  resigned  and  came  to  the 
city  to  take  places  as  motor-men  and  conductors 
on  the  tramways  for  the  sake  of  the  higher 
pay. 

Chicago  is  popularly  known  as  "  the  windy  city," 
and  there  has  certainly  been  no  oppressive  calm  of 
late  years  in  its  educational  affairs.  First,  the 
Board  of  Education  reduced  the  pay  of  the  teachers 
on  a  pretext  that  would  hardly  have  occurred  to 
honourable  men.  Its  contention  was  that,  while 
they  were  engaged  for  the  school  year,  their  sala- 
ries were  to  be  reckoned  by  the  fiscal  year ;  that 
is  to  say,  teachers  might  be  engaged  in  June,  at  a 
certain  salary,  for  the  school  year  beginning  in 
September,  and  might  then  be  liable  to  have  these 
salaries  reduced  without  warning  on  the  New 
Year's  •  day  following.  One  of  the  Chicago 
teachers,  Miss  Haley,  was  successful  in  baulking 
this  fraudulent  scheme  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  school  authorities  in 
Chicago,  according  to  an  account  of  the  affair 
given  by  Mr.  Ossian  H.  Lang  in  the  Forum,  "  re- 
fused to  honour  the  new  salary  schedule,  granted  to 
the  teachers  after  an  organised  fight,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  not  money  enough  to  meet  the  new 
demands.  After  a  plucky  campaign  in  bringing 
to  terms  some  of  the  tax -dodging  corporations  of 
Chicago  and  putting  the  city  in  possession  of  over 
a  million  dollars,  which  would  never  have  gone  ' 
into  its  treasury,  the  teachers  felt  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  withholding  from  them  • 
their  just  due.  But  they  had  to  see  the  money 
they  had  collected  for  the  city  promptly  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  The  city  officials  were  evi- 
dently determined  not  to  pay  the  just  debts  on 
teachers'  salaries.  Still  greater  disrespect  was 
shown  when  the  teachers  were  deprived  of  one 
day's  pay  for  the  legal  suspension  of  work  on 
Labour-day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  splen- 
didly organised  Chicago  Teachers*  Federation  was 
driven  to  an  alliance  with  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labour  ?  "  Their  action  in  entering  the  trade 
union  ranks  was  severely  criticised  in  the  press, 
but  was  defended  by  the  President  of  the  Fede- 
ration on  the  ground  that  this  combination  with  a 
large  bodv  of  voters  would  enable  them  to  bring 
about  legislation  which  would  not  only  safeguard  » 


their  own  interests  but  promote  die  welf ari 
schools. 

It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Southern  Suj 
the  educational  situation  is  most  depress 
the  teachers  have  to  take  their  share  is  the 
neglect  and  poverty  from  which  the  schools 
section  suffer.  In  December,  1904,  tbe  J 
Educational  Committee,  a  body  organised 
nection  with  tbe  State  Department  of  Ed 
issued  through  the  press  of  the  State  a  0 
addressed  ••  to  the  People  of  Alabama." 
buted  the  dearth  of  competent  teachers 
short  sessions,  ranging  from  ninety-three 
the  coloured  10  one  hundred  and  sii  day 
white  schools,  and  10  the  low  average  of 
ranging  from  less  than  £5  a  month  in  the: 
to  under  £7  a  month  in  the  white  schools* 
average  day  labourer/'  says  the  mam* 
better  paid,  for  be  has  employment  tta 
the  year."   1 

This  remark,  by  the  way,  suggests  an  0 
caution  in  the  interpretation  of  American  1 
When  we  learn  that  the  salary  of  lead 
certain  place   is  so   much   a   month,  k 
necessarily  follow  that  the  annual  sabr 
computed  by  multiplying   this   figure  I 
From  the  same  authority  we  discover  tha 
communities  in  Alabama  the  teachers  hi 
chase  out  of  their  meagre  salaries  such  < 
as  maps,  pictures,  globes,  and  blackboarc 
are  not  to  work  in  schoolrooms  that  are  i 
bare.     According    to    Dr.   Charles   W. 
President   of    the   University   of    Tenni 
average    monthly  salary   of  a    teacher 
and  South  Carolina  is  £\   1 2s. ;    in  Ge 
Alabama,  £5  8s.    The  schools  are  open 
Carolina    an    average    of    70- 8    days, 
Carolina  88-4,  in   Georgia    112,  and  in 
763. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  according  to  the 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educ 
a  common  practice  in  some  of  the  South) 
for  the  patrons  of  a  school  to  contribute  t 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  received  fro 
funds,  or  to  engage  him  to  conduct  his 
a  private  school  after  the  public  term  ha 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Southern 
selves,  however,  such  alleviations  of  the 
lot  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Pr 
Dodd,  one  of  the  leading  Southern  histc 
more  than  once  attributed  the  low  stj 
history  study  to  the  inefficiency  of  th< 
and  particularly  to  the  discouraging  stat 
teachers.  Writing  in  the  South  Atlantic 
for  April,  1904.  he  said  that  the  student; 
college  came  largely  from  country  hon: 
from  three  to  !ive  months  a  year  wa 
schooling  they  cot.  *«  And  when  the  ch 
in  the  schools  there  is  little  chance  for 
learn  anything  about  history,  for  the 
receives  only  25  dollars  a  month  for  1 
She  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  she  uses  her 
as  «\  stepping-stone  to  matrimony.  If  it 
teacher,  the  salary  may  reach  30  or  40 
month,  but  the  situation  is  not  improve* 
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of  the  teacher  is  to  accumulate  a  few 
th  which  to  start  his  next  crop." 
her  number  of  the  same  magazine  Prof. 
5  that  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  at 
the  teacher  to  whom  a  boy  is  sent  on 
school  age  "is  a  cheaper  man  usually 
rho  '  clerks '  in  the  father's  store,  or  who 
r  the  farm  ;  if  not  a  cheap  man,  she  is,  in 
:ances,  a  young  woman  hardly  out  of  her 
i  waiting  for  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
ting  meanwhile  a  scanty  outfit  for  the 
re  home."  And  individual  instances 
id  their  way  into  the  newspapers  only 
his  general  impression.  Thus,  a  farmer 
spent  many  years  in  the  mountains  of 
linas  says,  in   a  letter  appearing  in   the 

Tribittte :  "I  knew  a  school  board  to 
>  a  contract  with  a  teacher  when  there 
mderstanding  between  the  teacher  and 
nan  of  the  board  that  the  teacher  should 

week  and  then  go  home  and  let  the  son 
airman,  who  had  no  certificate,  teach  for 
eacher  to  draw  the  pay  and  give  it  to  the 
this  particular  case  the  chairman  was  a 
le  of  the  other  members  of  the  board  was 
s  tenants,  and  the  other  was  a  man  that 
or  him  occasionally.  Both  were  under 
>1." 

.itors  whose  glowing  reports  of  American 
ppear  in  the  English  papers  have  com- 
id  no  experience  of  rural  schools,  and 
wledge  of  urban  schools  is  usually  con- 
the  wealthier  cities  of  New  York  State 
England.  To  come  to  a  fair  conclusion, 
:ssary  to  set  by  the  side  of  their  account 
5  as  I  have  just  collected.  The  official 
f  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
1  give  the  average  monthly  salaries  of 
in  the  public  schools  for  most  of  the 
ividually,  with  the  average  for  the  United 

a  whole.  In  the  last  report  to  which  I 
;ss,  that  of  1902-3,  that  of  men  teachers 
as  less  than  ^"10,  and  that  of  women 
as  less  than  £8.  The  latest  information 
;  from  any  source  is  to  be  found  in  the 
;sented  last  July  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
•nal  Educational  Association  by  a  special 
e  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of 
salaries.  Facts  were  collected  concerning 
e  547  towns  and  cities  of  8,000  or  more 
ts.  In  these  467  towns  there  are  70,230 
*y  school  teachers  (of  whom  all  but  1,500 
n),  8,023  high-school  teachers,  and  6,213 
i  of  elementary  schools.  The  average 
are  reported  as  follows  : — High-school 
men  ^"260,  women  £180;  principals  of 
y  schools,  men  ^308,  women  /194;  ele- 
school- teachers,  men  ^232,  women  ^"130. 
age  salaries  for  men  and  women  taken 
are  ^"209,  ^238,  and  ^132  respectively. 
5  difference  in  the  averages  for  men  and 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  fact 
1  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  in  the 
200,000  population  or  over,  where  salaries 
as  compared  with   those   in  the  city  of 


average  size."  The  average  salaries  of  all  the 
classes  of  teachers  for  all  the  cities  are  reported  to 
decrease  steadily  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  cities.  The  committee  had  not  inquired  into 
the  remuneration  of  teachers  in  rural  districts,  but 
it  referred  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
might  be  hired  for  country  schools  for  £5  to  £6  a 
month,  or  even  less,  and  might  be  paid  by  the  month 
for  only  the  lowest  number  of  months  desired. 

In  comparisons  between  England  and  America 
one  must  remember  the  point  already  mentioned 
as  to  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  also  that 
American  statistics  usually  cover  not  only  elemen- 
tary schools  but  high  schools,  which  are  included 
under  the  heading  of-  public  schools,  when  pro- 
vided and  maintained, *as  most  of  them  are,  from 
the  public  funds.  There  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
two  countries,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the 
English  and  American  scales  of  remuneration  in 
other  employments.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Sandwick, 
writing  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember, 1904;  uses  the  census  returns  of  1900 
to  compare  the  payment  of  teachers  and  labourers. 
He  finds  that  in  that  year  the  average  salary  of 
men  teachers  amounted  to  only  £9  6s.  a  month  for 
seven  months  and  six  days,  or  about  ^"67  8s.  a 
year — a  rate  considerably  higher  than  that  re- 
ceived by  women  teachers — while  the  mean  annual 
wage  of  all  labourers,  including  men,  women  and 
children,  white  and  black,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
is  given  as  ^"87  12s.  Occasionally,  too,  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  has  to  meet  financial  demands  which 
are,  fortunately,  unknown  in  England.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  many  districts  of  Philadelphia, 
for  instance,  the  teachers,  like  the  keepers  of  dis- 
orderly houses,  have  been  required  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  political  "  machine."  The  payment 
of  an  assessment  on  the  salary  has  often  been  the 
condition  not  only  of  promotion  but  of  the  reten- 
tion of  an  appointment. 

As  to  pensions,  the  practice  in  the  various  States 
and  cities  varies  as  widely  as  in  the  matter  of 
salaries  proper.  In  most  cases  there  are  volun- 
tary retirement  funds,  to  which  annual  dues  are 
paid  by  the  teachers  themselves,  with  assistance 
from  the  public  funds.  A  drawback  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  arrangement  is  that  few  school 
authorities  recognise  as  counting  for  a  pension  the 
years  spent  outside  their  own  area,  which  is  often 
that  of  a  small  district,  and  that  the  tenure  of  office 
is  so  uncertain  that  teachers  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  position  under  the  same  school-board 
until  they  reach  the  age  limit.  The  National 
Educational  Association's  Committee  on  salaries 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  hardly  a  beginning 
has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  United  States  toward 
creating  a  system  of  pensions  for  teachers."  In 
making  this  statement  the  committee  "desires 
to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  a  pension 
system  properly  so-called  and  all  the  various 
schemes  of  mutual  aid,  including  retirement  funds 
and  old-age  stipends,  that  have  been  organised,  and 
are  maintained  primarily  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  at  their  own  expense." 
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MATHEMATICS    UNDER    THE    NEW 
ARMY     REGULATIONS. 

By  A.  E.  Broompibld,  B,A, 
Winchester  College. 

(Coiuiludtd  from  p.  208,) 

T^HE  principal  changes  in  the  syllabus  of 
j  Mathematics  L  are  as  follows  : — The  use  of 
the  slide  rule;  the  introduction  of  pure 
geometrical  drawing  as  well  as  its  application  ; 
elementary  theory  of  functions  treated  graphically 
and  a  working  knowledge  otthe  elements  of  statics 
and  dynamics,  Experimental  verification  of  theo- 
retical work  to  be  used  whenever  possible. 

The  slide  rule  requires  constant  use  and  practice 
if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  a  trustworthy  aid  to 
computation.  It  would  facilitate  this,  and  save 
much  time  in  teaching*  if  a  large  slide  rule  could 


viously  rendered  a  smooth  dull  black,  be  & 
with  a  style  and  the  marks  made  promi 
rubbing  white  lead  over  the  surface.  T 
should  be  figured  1  to  20  for  marking 
upper  scales.  It  will  be  found  useful 
structional  purposes  to  have  the  Jogaritfac 
on  the  same  side  as  the  ordinary  scales 
relation  between  the  plain  and  logarithmi 
is  immediately  apparent.  The  reverse  sid 
marked  for  sines  aud  tangents,  and  thi 
use  of  these  scales  should  be  taught, 
book  in  "  slide  n  rules  with  which  I  am  ac 
explains  how  these  may  be  used  in  solving  1 
I  hope  1  maybe  excused  for  giving  a  fewi 
of  their  use  for  this  purpose. 

For  purposes  of  reference  the  scales  a 
A,  B,  C,  D»  reading  in  order  from  the  t 
B  and  C  being  on  the  slide. 

The  sine  scale  in  this  position  is  called 
the  slide  is  taken  out  and  reversed  so  tha 
scale  S  is  opposite  A  it  is  called  "  S  1 
orS1. 
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Ex  r  1 .  Sotvt  the  triangL 
jB=-47c,C  — 52  . 

We  calculate  A  =  8 
Set         8i°otiS'o 
on  A- 
Opposite  470  on  Sl 
467. 
520   on  S1 


be  fixed  to  the  blackboard  and  used  by  the  teacher 
in  front  of  the  class  in  blackboard  demonstrations. 
Such  a  slide  rule  could  be  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed  by  anyone  with  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  carpentry,  and  its  constant  use  in 
checking  logarithmic  and  other  results  would 
encourage  the  class  to  become  expert  in  manipu- 
lation as  well  as  enable  them  to  understand 
thoroughly  all  the  uses  to  which  the  instrument 
can  he  put.  For  those  who  wish  to  construct  such 
a  rule  the  following  brief  directions  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Obtain  strips  of  J '  cedar  (as  generally  used 
for  fretwork)  of  the  length  required ;  just  over 
1  metres  is  a  good  length  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Glue  and  screw  them  together  as 
shown  in  the  section  (Fig.  1),  taking  care  to 
select  the  grain  so  that  the  tendencies  to  warp  may 
he  compensating :  any  carpenter  would  prepare 
this  and  the  cursor  quite  easily  from  the  sketch. 
To  graduate  the  rule :  having  first  scratched  the 
horizontal  lines%with  a  marking  gauge,  paste  a 
naper  metre  scale  to  he  obtained  quite  cheaply 
trom  any  firm  of  scientific  instrument  makers 
along  the  middle  of  the  slide*  Figure  the  scale 
from  t  to  u\  and  use  the  edge  of  the  cursor  along 
the  scale  of  logarithms  as  a  guide  for  marking 
both  edges  of  eon**sponding  scales  at  the  same 
time.     It  is  rrcom  mended  that  the  surface,  pre- 


Ex.  2.     Calculate  47  sin  .  430. 

Set        900  on  S1  opposite  47  on  A. 
Opposite  430  „  Sl  read  result  on  A  [ 

Ex.  3.     A  tower  AB  is  observed  fron 
to  subtend  angles  of  300  and  400.     P< 


a  straight  line,  and  PQ  is  722  ft.  long : 

(Fig  *)- 

Set  ioc  on  Sl  opposite  722  on  A. 
Move  cursor  to  30^  on  S1  [giving  AQ 
Move  slide  to  ooc  on  S1  against  cursor 
Move  cursor  to  40-  on  S1  [giving  AB 

Result,  AB  =  1342  ft. 
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Solve  the  triangle  a  =  34,  b  =  26,  C  =  630. 

d  AD  and  CD. 

900  on  S1  opposite  26  on  A. 
1  630  „   S1  read  AD  =  23-08. 

270  „  S'read  CD  =  11 -8. 

.*.  BD  =  34  —  II'8  =  22*2. 


Fig. 


use  the  tangent  scale  to  find  B. 
ot  find  tan.-1  23  °    as  the  angle  is  >  450, 


22*2 


22'2 


tan.      . 

23-08 

ilide  so  that  T  is  against  A. 

n  T  opposite  23*08  on  A. 

' 50'  on  T  opposite  222  on  A. 

is  430. 50/. 

o°  50 '  and  B  is  460  io'. 

found  as  in  Ex.  1. 

»  of  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  in  checking 
enumerable,  but  the  above  will  serve  to 
i  great  value  of  the  method  and  the 
jcessity  of  facility  in  using  the  instru- 
5  to  be  in  any  way  a  time  saver, 
ure  geometrical  drawing,  there  is  very 

to  add  to  what  I  said  in  my  first  paper ; 
the  mere  use  of  instruments  the  know- 
red  is  purely  mathematical  and  should 
s  such.  As  regards  instruments,  very 
essary,  but  these  should  be  good.  Do 
n  the  box  any  instruments  the  use  of 
ot  thoroughly  understood,  and  do  not 
:ales  on  the  instruments  with  which  the 
illowed  to  remain  unacquainted.  How 
one  see  a  sector  included  in  a  box  ?  and 
of  those  teaching  geometrical  drawing 
the  complete  possibilities  of  this  instru- 
nention  this  as  a  case  in  point :  In  the 
of  Addiscombe  the  instrument  makers 
ox  of  instruments  in  which  a  sector  was 
id  to  this  day  the  box  remains  the  same 
m  as  the  "  Sandhurst  Box."  The  cost 
two  guineas,  and  the  instruments  are 

sense  a  workmanlike  selection.  The 
o  small  and  the  compass  too  large ;  the 
lot  be  easily  renewed,  and  there  are  no 
ales.  Messrs.  Harling,  of  Finsbury 
E.C.,  have  made  up  a  box  for  the 
:h  is  retailed  at  29s.  6d.,  and  contains 
ecessary  for  doing  what  is  required,  far 


more  than  can  be  done  with  the  present  selection 
of  instruments,  and  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
frequently  used.  Any  of  the  other  well-known 
makers  could  equally  well  provide  a  box  on  the 
same  lines  if  required. 

Though  the  sector  is  not  an  instrument  of  fre- 
quent use,  a  few  examples  explanatory  of  its  use 
are  appended  for  the  sake  of  general  practice  in 
the  use  of  instruments  and  facility  in  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  scales.  A  sector,  roughly  speaking, 
does  the  work  of  a  slide  rule  in  dealing  with 
incommensurables. 

Ex.  1.     Divide  a  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
Scales  used,  those  marked  L,  L. 
Suppose  nine  equal  parts  are  required. 
Measure  given  line  with  dividers  and  open  sector  till  the 
distance  from  9  to  9  on  L  and  L  is  equal  to  the  given  line. 

Measure  from  1  to  1,  this  distance  is  -  of  the  line. 

9 

Ex.  2.     To  obtain  any  decimal  part  of  a  given  line. 

Scales  used  as  above. 

Open  sector  till  the  distance  from  10  to  10  is  equal  to  the 
given  line. 

Measure  off  any  decimal  part  required.  Thus  for  0*65 
measure  from  65  to  65. 

Ex.  3.  To  inscribe  regular  figures  of  5,  7,  9,  etc.,  sides  in 
a  circle  of  given  radius. 

Scales  used,  those  marked  POL,  on  inner  edges. 

Measure  radius  of  given  circle. 

Open  sector  so  that  the  distance  from  6  to  6  on  POL  is  the 
same  as  the  given  radius. 

Measure  from  5  to  5,  7  to  7,  etc.,  for  sides  of  inscribed 
polygons. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  length  of  chord  subtended  by  given  angle 
at  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  given  radius. 

Scales  used,  those  marked  C,  C. 

Measure  radius  of  circle. 

Open  sector  so  that  the  distance  from  60  to  60  on  C  and  C  is 
equal  to  this  radius. 

From  53  to  53  will  give  chord  of  530,  and  so  on. 

Ex.  5.     To  plot  an  angle  9. 

Scales  used  as  for  Ex.  4. 

Describe  circle  with  radius  equal  to  distance  60  to  60. 

Measure  length  of  chord  of  angle  required  and  mark  it  off. 


Ex.  6.     To  find  >Ja*  +  Pt  e.g.,  ^6-3*  +  5-6* 
Scales  used,  L  and  L. 

Measure  distance  from  o  to  10  along  either  scale. 
Open  scale  till  distance  from  6  on  one  to  8  on  the  other 
is  equal  to  the  first  distance. 
Measure  from  6*3  on  one  scale  to  5*6  on  the  other. 
Measuring  this  along  either  scale  from  o  we  find  it  to  be  8*43. 


Ex.  7.     7 0  find  tjd*  +  b*  —  2  ab  cos  9,  e.g.,  when  a  =4*6, 
b  =  5-8  and  9  =  430. 
Scales  used,  C  and  L. 
Measure  from  o  to  10  in  L. 
Set  sector  to  this  distance  from  60  to  60  on  C.C. 
Measure  from  43  to  43  on  C. 
Re-set  sector  to  this  distance  from  10  to  10  on  LL. 
Measure  from  4*6  to  5*8,  giving  result  4. 
[The  result  by  calculation  is  3*97.] 
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Ex,  S.     Stflm  the  iHattgU  a  =  6  J,  B  -  47%  C  =  520* 

By  calculation  A  -  Si*. 

Scales  used,  S  and  5  on  the  other  side  of  sector,  not  between 

and  C 

Measure  6 J  on  any  scale. 

Open  sector  to  this  distance  from  Si  and  St  on  S  5« 

&  is  distance  from  47  to  47  =  46 "J * 

t 52  to  52  =  50. 


The  T\S,N.  scales  are  logarithmic  scales  of  Tan- 
gent t  Sine  and  Numbers,  and  can  be  used  with 
dividers  as  a  substitute  for  the  slide  rule. 

The  TTP  TT  scales  are  natural  tangent  scales 
Sr  angles  up  to  45  ',  (2)  for  angles  >  45°. 
j   scale  S   between   L  and  C   is   *  scale   of 
^duts  and  is  not  of  much  use. 

Very  many  other  calculations,  e.g.t  -3 — _*_     can 

1  '9 

)e  performed  by  means  of  the  sector. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  a  method 

of  practical  working  of  problems  involving  three 

olanes    of    projection    which    has    the    merit   of 

xhibiting  results  clearly  and  at  the  same  time  not 

bscuring  the  idea  of  projection. 

In  Fig*  4,  P  is  a  point  whose  co-ordinates  are 


Fig.   4. 

10,    5-5   and  6;    find   the   length   of  OP  and  its 
inclination  to  the  axes. 

The  plane  of  the  paper  is  the  Horizontal  Plane. 
}y\  and  xxl  the  traces  of  the  two  vertical  planes  : 
f%  the  indexed  plan  of  P. 

ptiP  -  6f  and  is  at  ri^ht  angles  to  0/>B.  OP 
=;  true  length, 

PjG*    =    inclination  to  o.w 

1%.  -  = 

In  Fig.  5,  P  (44,  *$>jf  2q)  y  (19,  15,  10)  are  two 
points  in  space,  hnd  PQ  and  inclination  of  PQ  to 
horizontal  plane, 

Represent  as  before  by  co-ordinates  and  figured 
plans, 


Set  up  p9F  -  difference  of  level  (29-10) 
qtJ*  is  true  length  and  P#/>  the  mcHoatii 
In   the   practical   work  the   student  &h 
taught  both  to  obtain  results  by  means 
apparatus,  and  also  to  invent  simple  appa 
lest  a  given  law.     For  example,  the  expen 
of  lever  apparatus  at  present  sold  are  q 
necessary.     Any  lath  of  fairly  uniform  whi 
neatly  bored,  not  at  its  centroid,  and  free 
about  a  decent  French  nail,  gives  just 
results,  and  demands  a  more  thorough  unc 
ing  of   the  principles  involved  than  the 
and  graduated  levers  at  present  sold  with  1 
and  knife  edges  and  much  brass  finish* 


x! 


i&~ 


if- 1" 


Fig.  5* 

a  good  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  it  she 
varnished  so  that  the  pencil  marks  after 
ment  has  been  carried  out  can  be  ren 
glass  paper.  French  chalk  and  black  I 
not  be  forgotten  for  reducing  frictio 
wooden  surfaces. 

A tt wood's  machine  is  not  worth  havi 
in  its  most  expensive  and  elaborate  fo 
corrections  necessary  for  getting  a  meret 
result  are  so  many  that  the  result  is  qt 
vincing.  As  an  exercise  in  care  and  r 
conducting  an  experiment  it  is  very 
needs  far  greater  skill  than  there  is  expi 
anyone  who  is  not  a  competent  physicist 

A  simple  form  of  Att wood's  macb 
enough  for  rough  experiments,  is  sho 
rough  sketch.  Two  equal  grooved  wl 
which  strings  pass  connected  with  two 
bars  from  the  middle  of  which  the  we 
by  hooks  {Fi#,  6). 

Attached  to  one  of  the  bars  is  a  hog's 
draws  lines  on  a  swinging  lath  of  wood  { n 
weighted  to  beat  seconds,  and  to  whicl 
paper,  marked  with  a  central  line,  has  bee 
A  contrivance  for  removing  the  rider  car 
devised*      Such    an   instrument    gives 
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I  is  rapid  in  use,  the  time  and  distance 
matically  self  registered. 

The  higher  part  of  the 
subject  is  arranged  on 
mathematical  lines,  and 
suggests  no  very  great 
change.  The  calculus,  in 
its  newer  aspect,  is  well 
i  i        represented     in     Lamb's 

/         J        "  Infinitesimal  Calculus " 
/         J         (Cambridge      University 
^\~*S  Press),  a  book  which  no 

teacher  should  be  with- 
out, even  if  it  is  not 
generally  used  for  class 
purposes.  GreenhuTs 
•'  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus  "  (Mac- 
millan)  is  also  a  very 
practical  and  suggestive 
work. 

I  append  a  list  of  books 

ig.  6.  which  I   have  personally 

inspected,    all    of    which 

points  of  merit  and  may  be  profitably 

>y  those  who  are  looking  for  text  books 

use. 


ARITHMETIC. 

KOR. 

Publisher. 

(Bell). 

(Macmillan). 

tell 

(Bell). 

thmetic' 

(Clive). 

Field     .. 

(Edward  Arnold). 

(Blackie). 

ALGEBRA. 

;ht 

(Macmillan). 

irne 

(Bell). 

(Bell). 

(Edward  Arnold). 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press). 

jebra  ".. 

(Clive). 

GRAPHS. 

(Macmillan). 

(Macmillan). 

phs"   .. 

(Clive). 

GEOMETRY. 

>iddons.. 

...     (Camb.  Univ.  Press). 

jrne 

(Bell). 

"letcher 

...     (Edward  Arnold). 

ens 

(Macmillan). 

(Blackie). 

(Oxford  Univ.  Press) 

i.'j 

(Edward  Arnold). 

(Blackie). 

ihild     ".'. 

(Macmillan). 

PRACTICAL    MATHEMATICS. 

mal"    .. 

(Macmillan). 

inners  " 

... 

hnical  Students "        ...              \, 

(Spon). 

G.        '.'. 

(Longmans). 

»ham 

(Bell). 

TRIGONOMETRY    AND    MENSURATION. 


Author. 

Borchardt  and  Perrot  t  

Lachlan  and  Fletcher  

Hobson  and  Jessop 

"  Tutorial  Trigonometry  " 

Edwards's  *  *  Mensuration  " 

Stevens's  ,,  

Lock's  "  Trigonometry  of  one  angle  " 

Lock's  "  Trigonometry  "       

Pendlebury 's  *  •  Tiigonome t ry  " 


Publisher. 
(Bell). 

(Edward  Arnold). 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press). 
(Clive). 

(Edward  Arnold). 
(Macmillan). 


(Bell). 


MECHANICS. 


Eggar 

Cox       

* '  Tutorial  Dynamics  " 

"Tutorial  Statics"    

Green's  "  Hydrostatics  " 
Besant's  "  Hydrostatics"     ... 

Pinkerton         

Low's  "Applied  '      

Dobbs*  «•  Geometrical  Statics ' 

Loney  

Perry's'4  Applied" 

Baker's  '  •  Dynamics  " 
Minchin's  "  Dynamics  " 


(Edward  Arnold). 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press). 
(Clive). 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press). 

(Bell). 

(Blackie). 

»» 
(Macmillan). 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press). 
(Cassell). 
(Bell). 
(Bell). 


PRACTICAL    GEOMETRY. 


Eggar  ...  

Harrison's  "  Solid  " 

Kerr     

Morgan 

Kitchener        

Le  Neve  Foster  and  Dobbs 
Hamilton  and  Kettle... 
Wilson,  2  parts 
Marshall  and  Tuckey... 


(Macmillan). 

(Blackie). 

»» 
(Macmillan). 

(Edward  Arnold). 

(Longmans). 

(Bell). 


HIGHER    MATHEMATICS. 

Lodge's  "  Differential"        (Bell). 

Lamb's  "  Infinitesimal  Calculus  "   ...     (Camb.  Univ.  Press). 
Greenhill's"  Differential  and  Integral  "  (Macmillan). 
Chrystal's  "  Introduction  to  Algebra  "  (Black). 
Smith's  "  Co-ordinate  Geom."        ...     (Macmillan). 
Loney's      ,,  „ 


THE     TEACHING     OF     GENERAL 
EUROPEAN   HISTORY. 

I. —  Introductory. 

By  W.   H.  Weedon. 
The  County  School,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

IT  has  been  said, no  doubt  with  a  certain  amount 
of  truth,  that  the  average  English  boy  leaves 
school  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
Continental  nations.  In  Germany,  in  Sweden,  and 
in  Norway,  nearly  every  pupil  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  has  completed  at  least  one  survey  of 
general  European  history,  and  there  are  signs  that 
before  long  a  serious  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
country  to  bring  about  the  same  desirable  results. 
For  us,  the  initial  difficulties  are  great.  A  care- 
ful selection  of  material  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  steer  our  course  between  two  equally  dan- 
gerous extremes.  On  one  side  we  have  the  mere 
skeleton  outline  of  facts,  and  on  the  other  a  course 
so  full  and  complete  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
work  would  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 
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The  syllabus  of  lessons  here  given  represents  a 
modest  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  in  existing 
circumstances.  The  stories  were  carefully  selected 
from  general  European  history  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  scholars  in  the  lower  forms  of  a  secondary 
school  some  idea  of  the  men  who  in  the  past  did 
much  towards  the  making  of  modern  Europe.  In 
choosing  these  stories  due  consideration  was  given 
to  the  kind  of  subject  most  likely  to  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  the  best  opportunity  for 
exhibiting  the  general  conditions  of  life  peculiar  to 
the  people  at  that  particular  time. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  telling  the  story  of 
14  Rollo,"  the  life  of  the  Vikings  could  be  described 
and  contrasted  with  that  of  the  French  of  the 
same  period.  The  lesson  on  Dante  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  description  of  the  life  in  the 
Republic  cities,  the  Princes  and  so  forth. 

Such  a  course  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
systematic  study  of  European  history,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  present  to  the  scholars,  in  graphic  form, 
some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  will  greatly  assist  even  quite  young 
children  in  understanding  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  nations. 

List  of  Stories. 

(i)  The  story  of  Rollo  the  Norseman, 
(a)  Haakon,  the  last  of  the  Vikings, 
{3)  The  Cid  and  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
(4}  Henry  IV,  and  the  Popes* 

(5)  St.  Louis  of  France  and  the  Crusades. 

(6)  The  Knights  Templars  and  Philip  IV* 

(7)  The  Swiss  Confederacy, 

(8)  The  jacquerie  and  the  Peasants*  Revolt, 

(9)  Rieozi, 

(10)  The  Hansa  League. 

(11)  The  Turks  in  Europe, 

(12)  The  Tartar  Conquest  of  Russia, 

(13)  Dante  and  the  Republic  Cities* 

(14)  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Dominic. 

{15)  Sir  John  Hawkwood  and  the  rl  White  Com- 
pany." 

(16)  Town  life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

(17)  Monastic  life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Moors  might  well 
extend  over  two  or  three  lessons,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  stories,  I  have 
only  mentioned  those  lessons  which  were  actually 
given,  but  of  course  the  list  could  well  be  made 
much  larger. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  text  book,  even  for 
one's  own  use,  which  exactly  meets  one's  require* 
rnents.  1  may  mention  a  few  of  the  books  which 
were  found  useful  in  providing  the  sort  of  detail 
which  boys  delight  in. 

(1)  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western 
Europe,*'     Prof,  Robinson  (Ginn), 

(2)  "General  History,"  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers. 
(Ginn,) 

(3)  "  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages." 
Hallam.  (For  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Hawkwood.) 


(4)  **  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries/*  E 
White,  (Gives  a  bright  and  vigorous  aceou 
struggle  between  Henry  IV,  and  the  Pope 

(5}  Dr,  Raeder's  Historisk  Latrebog  for 
holm  (Aschehong  &  Co.,  Kristiania}  i* 
the  best  of  the  type  of  **  General  Hist 
class  use  in  vogue  on  the  Continent ;  hut 
know  of  any  translation. 

II. — For    Higher    Forms, 
By  A.  Johnson  Evans,  M.A. 
Any  attempt  to  sketch  out  a  course  of  E 

history  for  the  children  in  English  scbo 
necessarily  suffer  from  tentativeness.  Tbi 
is  so  new  to  us.  That  which  follows  mu 
fore  be  taken  as  merely  hints  on  which  the 
teacher  may  base  his  ideas  and  lessons, 

European  history  falls  into  two  cle&rij 
divisions.  First,  there  is  that  of  the 
ages,"  during  which  men  strove  after  ides 
were  finally  unrealisable.  Secondly,  the 
**  modern  age,,J  during  which  the  Stat* 
apart  and  pursuing  each  its  own  intc 
ideals  which  were  realisable,  and 
realised.  Each  period  has  its  own  d 
The  former  suffers  from  the  fact  that  1 
of  men  are  far  removed  from  our 
almost  incomprehensible  to  us — the  lattei 
necessity  of  following  so  many  different 
telling  so  many  separate  stories.  The 
task  must  therefore  be,  in  the  first,  to  e 
self  sympathetically  into  the  ideas  of  tht 
time  and  to  do  his  best  to  make  his  pup! 
same  within  the  limits  of  their  capacitj 
second,  he  must  find  a  point  or  pa 
which  the  greatest  unity  of  views  can  be 

First,  for  the  "  middle  ages/'  The! 
for  that  period  are  M  Church  *'  and  u 
The  proper  understanding  of  these  n 
some  knowledge  of  that  pre-Christian 
European  history  which  is  included  in  t 
of  Israel,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  Israel,  because  the  organisation  oft 
Church,  however  originated,  had  its  effe 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  teach 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance,  1 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  Jewish 
were  comforted  with  the  fact  that  "  wt 
altar/1  And,  of  course,  the  New  Testai 
be  known,  or  at  least  an  outline  of  its 
no  knowledge  of  European  history  i 
which  does  not  begin  with  the  story 
Christ, 

Of  Greece,  because  there  we  have  1 
ning  of  the  conflict  between  Kurope  ai 
which  the  crusades  are  but  an  episodi 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  Aristotle  as  thei 
ter,  were  influences  in  political  thougl 
Milton  and  English  Puritanism,  becai 
struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  wi 
earliest  conflict  between  imperialism 
nomy,  because  its  philosophy  affected  tl 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  because  it! 
was  the  subject-matter  of  the  early  Reui 
the  fifteenth  century. 
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■fcome,  because  its  republic  was  the  model 
spiration   of   so  many   states   till   our  own 
because  its  empire  gave  to  Europe  an  un- 
law,   because  the   story  which  began  with 
ftbical  Romulus  has  not  yet  ended r  because 
is,  or  at  least  was   till  a  hundred  years 
Rome- 
continuity  of   Rome    must    never    be  for- 
The  danger  to  do  so  arises  in  connection 
i  transference  of  the  seat  of  Empire  from 
to  Co  n  st  a  n  ti  nopl  e  a  bo  11 t  300.     The  Easte  r  n 
of    the   Roman    Empire   had   a   continuous 
il  existence  with  many  periods  of  greatness 
middle  of   the  fifteenth  century,  and  its 
was  never  lost  among  the  Christians  of 
Russia  and  Greece  are  modern  sur- 
revivals   thereof.      The   opinion   of   its 
ce("  which  we   owe  to   Gibbon,  is  dis- 
before  the  work  of  Finlay,  Bury,  and 
Harrison. 

greater  danger  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
ty    of   Rome    arises    in    connection  with 
history   in   the   fifth   century,     Our   text 
have    so    Jong    familiarised    us   with    the 
I  "  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476," 
^ryce  and  Freeman  have  written  almost  in 
it  many  of  us.     Rome  continued  to  exist  in 
t,  at  least  in  the  ideas  of  men,  and  even 
that.     It  is  true  there  was  for  a  time 
Emperor,  and  he  an  absentee  to  a  large 
but     Roman    Jaw,     Roman     cities,     the 
i,t.t  the  Christian  religion,  survived,  and 
\y  received   by  the  "  invading  barbar* 
Karl  the  Great  (miscalled  Charlemagne) 
him  the   Otbos   of  the   tenth   century 
the     Emperorship     as     against     their 
rivals   and    established    that    beautiful 
often    near   realisation,    so   elusive,  the 
lorn  an  Empire  of  the  German  nation. 
Christian  Church  of  the  first  millennium  of 
must    not    be    misunderstood,    and    the 
must    not    be   antedated,    or    its   powers 
ted*     The  Catholic  Church  was  not  what 
s  advocates   and   enemies   have  called   it, 
m.     Its  efforts  must  be  sympathetically 
specially     in     the     conversion     of    the 
ana/'  and  in  its  struggle  for  even  bodily 
against    Norman   and    Saracen   in   the 
es  "  of  the   ninth  and   tenth  centuries, 
not  follow  Milman  in  being  scandalised 
Popes. 
first  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
work  of  the  Emperors  must  be  studied, 
re  An  ton  iocs  and  Diocletian  as  well  as 
The    Christian   Church   was    growing    till 
itine    found   it   worth   his   while    to    be   a 
,  and  to  attempt  to  settle  the  theological 
ices   at  Nicaia.     The    subject  of   the    next 
indred    years  is  the  "  Wandering  of   the 
We  need  not  trouble  our  pupils  with 
of  Brunhild,  &c.r  but  they  should  distin- 
itween  Goth  and  Vandal,  Burgundian  and 
Feudalism  should  not  be  forgotten  or  un- 
ci ,    and    the    importance   of    the    "  ortho- 
of    the   Franks  as  distinguished   from  the 


Arianism  of  the  other  •*  barbarians  M  emphasised, 
with  its  effect  on  the  course  and  results  of  their 
entry  into  the  Roman  world.  Gregory  the  Great 
is  the  great  figure  of  those  times. 

The  eighth  century  is  the  period  of  the  coming 
of  the  Kar lings,  culminating  in  Karl  the  Great's 
coronation  as  Emperor  in  800.  His  career  is 
interesting  on  many  sides.  Then  come  the  M  dark 
ages "  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  when 
Europe,  under  attack  from  Norman  and  Saracen, 
went  back.  This  needs  to  be  remembered,  but 
not  to  be  dwelt  on.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
eleventh  century,  European  history  begins  to  be- 
come interesting  again. 

The  Othos  in  Germany  revived  the  Empire,  the 
Capets  began  to  make  France,  the  Christians  in 
Spain  began  to  make  hear*  against  the  Moors.  And 
above  all,  the  Church,  under  the  lead  of  HiJde- 
brand,  began  to  shake  itself  »'ree  from  feudalism, 
and  the  investitures  controversy  will  require  care- 
ful treatment,  in  order  not  to  prejudice  our  pupils 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  resulted  in  the  growth 
of  the  powers  of  the  Papacy,  but  this  was  not  its 
object*  Our  great  danger  is  to  be  too  anti-clerical 
or  anti-Romanist, 

The  twelfth  century  is  the  era  of  the  great 
crusades,  a  movement  which  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Templars  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  also  the  age  of  further 
conflict  between  Popes  and  Emperors,  now  strug- 
gling about  jurisdiction,  for  both  civil  and  canon 
law  have  become  important.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  often  tangled  story  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  of 
the  Italian  cities  and  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 
both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Something  must  be 
said  of  Alexander  III.,  the  contemporary  0! 
Henry  IL  and  S.  Thomas  (Becket). 

The  thirteenth  century  is  that  of  Innocent  IIL, 
and  later  popes  who  destroy  the  Hohenstaufen 
and  wreck  the  Empire  in  the  struggle  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  rule.  It  is  also  the  period 
of  the  growth  of  France  under  Philip  Augustus 
at  the  beginning  and  S*  Louis  towards  the  end, 
of  the  coming  of  the  friars,  Franciscan  and 
Dominican,  of  the  AJbigensian  Wars  and  of 
Universities.  It  is  the  great  century  of  the  middle 
ages. 

With  the  fourteenth  century,  we  enter  again  on 
a  period  of  decline.  The  Luxemburg  Emperors 
reorganise  the  Empire  as  a  German  institution,  and 
build  up  a  house  power  in  Bohemia,  Branden- 
burg, &c,  while  the  popes  are  exiled  to  Avignon 
under  French  influence,  and  thus  become  disliked 
in  Germany  and  England.  The  Great  Schism, 
which  began  in  1378,  leads  to  the  period  of  General 
Councils  {attempts,  in  the  end  successful,  to  end 
the  scandal  of  the  Papacy),  while  the  Hapsburgs 
undertake  to  rule  Germany,  and  England  and 
France  begin  their  hundred  years*  war.  The 
whole  movement  ends  in  the  growth  of  monarchies 
which  attempt  to  control  church  and  nobility, 
successfully  in  France,  Spain,  and  England,  but 
unsuccessfully  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Parliaments 
have  been  tried,  and  failed. 

Such   is   the   fifteenth   century,    the  middle   of 
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ONAL  AIMS  AND  METHODS. 

ns  by  the  Board  of  Education.1 

vity  of  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
ill  not  be  questioned.  It  is  for  ever 
I  out  fresh  instructions,  regulations 
iports.  In  its  eagerness  to  find  the 
re  we  say  the  lost  path  ?)  it  surveys 
ground  ;  and  it  does  not  in  the  least 
ce.  The  success  of  the  Empire,  it 
is  based  on  the  success  of  the  primary 

ults  of  Codes,  whether  bad  or  good, 
brought  about  by  present  or  former 
in  every  fresh  document  that  comes 
office  is  to  be  found  a  condemnation 
tion,  implied  or  expressed,  of  previous 
unsanctified    documents   that    have 
The  excuse  offered  by  many  insti- 
ls of  other  men  make  often  our  lives  dark— 

ply  in  the  case  of  the  Board.  For 
and  more  it  has,  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
ethods,  held  the  primary  teachers  of 

le  hollow  of  its  hand, 
ment   we  refer  to   is   no   exception  to 
as  it  is  "  tentative/'  and  as  ft  *■  invites 

is  only  fair  to  judge  these  suggestions 
o  Board  bad  existed  until  a  year  or 

ching  on  details,  we  may  ask  what  the 

re  which    make  a   paternal  policy  in 

ration  possible  and  useful. 
ay  dictate  to  your  schools  and  insist 

g  certain  books  and  following  certain 
fixed  style  of  handwriting,  of  reading, 
s  .well  as  a  fixed  amount  of  history 
y  learnt  in  a  fixed  way,  may  be  settled 
a  central  office.  We  say  we  do  not 
ngland  ;  we  say  we  never  attempt  it 
of  fact,  every  schoolmaster  who  has 
ity  does  attempt  it ;  he  cannot  help 
e  say  it  is  un-English.     It  can,  how* 

e.  Benevolent  autocracy  in  matters 
he  carry  ing'out  of  a  single  will,  aided, 
ed  and  improved  by  consultation  with 

roceeding  to  action  through  the  move- 
>rdinate  wills,  produces  results, 
may  leave  your  schools  alone,  having 

ed  an  elastic  code  ;    and  instead  of 

timing    children,    you    may,    by   the 

vailable,  examine  and  inspect  your 
nd  out  not  what  children  know,  but 

w  they  have  been  taught. 

would  yield  results,  which  would  pro- 
i  those  who  are  committed  to  harder 
debound  methods,  The  method  is 
t  has  never  been   well  tried,    and  it 
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could  not  be  used  without  the  enthusiastic  assist- 
ance of  an  army  of  capable  headmasters* 

(3)  Or  again,  yon  may  compromise  ;  you  may 
advise  or  suggest.  This  is  what  the  Board  is  doing, 
or  says  it  is  doing ;  and  it  is  this  that  we  have  to 
consider. 

Now,  suggestion  is  of  little  use  unless  you 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  person  addressed, 
A  well-meaning  father  suggests  alterations  in  his 
son's  Latin  exercise;  but  the  son  may  well  be  a 
fool  if  he  listens  ;  in  the  matter  of  oratio  obliqua 
tenses  the  father  does  not  enjoy  his  son's  con- 
fidence, Nor  is  suggestion  useful  if  it  be  next  to 
impossible  to  carry  it  out ;  it  would  be  mani- 
festly foolish  to  suggest  to  a  swimmer  in  difficulties 
that  he  should  divest  himself  of  his  coat  and  boots. 
Suggestions,  too,  in  regard  to  trivialities,  as  well 
as  unkind,  harsh  or  brutal  suggestion^,  are  wasted 
on  everybody.  But  when  you  find  a  large  number 
of  capable,  cultured  inspectors  making  in  propria 
persona  to  local  authorities,  headmasters  and  as- 
sistants, suggestions,  the  carrying  out  of  which 
is  not  impossible,  not  too  expensive,  and,  further, 
is  atdable  and  aided  by  the  Board  itself  ;  and 
when,  above  all  this,  the  same  body  of  gentlemen 
have  proved  on  many  occasions  to  headmasters 
and  assistants  alike  their  goodwill,  their  personal 
and  social  sympathy  and  their  capacity  for  dealing 
with  the  multifarious  questions  of  primary  school 
life,  then  your  suggestions  are  likely  to  be,  in  the 
horrid  phrase  of  our  document,  M  fruitful." 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  spirit 
animating  this  last  publication  of  the  Board  is  fine. 
The  advice  is  not  dictatorial  nor  is  it  in  the  least 
bit  harsh.  The  book  takes  up  a  noble  attitude  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties  ;  it  deserves  to  succeed, 
and  we  can  only  regret  that,  as  matters  now  stand, 
its  success  is  problematical.  It  is  only  fair  to  give 
reasons. 

(1)  It  is  addressed  mainly  to  teachers.  It  should 
be  addressed  mainly  to  local  authorities,  inspectors 
and  headmasters.  {2)  It  is  much  too  long  and  it 
is  full  of  unnecessary  and  trivial  matter.  (3)  It 
makes,  implicitly,  three  serious  demands  :  (a)  that 
thorough  confidence  should  be  felt  in  the  Board 
and  in  the  stability  of  its  methods  ;  {b}  that  a 
much  greater  sum  of  money  should  be  spent  on 
primary  education  ;  (c)  that  the  teacher's  week, 
already  Full,  should  be  filled  to  overflowing, 

Now  teachers  are  a  controlled  and,  under  limita- 
tions, a  controllable  class*  and  wise  suggestions  as 
to  method  of  proceeding  from  recognised  authority 
are  usually  welcomed.  But  these  suggestions  must 
be  at  the  outset  few,  workable,  sensible,  and  no 
amount  of  blue  books  will  make  the  present 
primary  teacher  into  a  missionary  or  a  fanatic:, 
Very  often  the  teacher  is  a  missionary,  is  a  fanatic, 
and  he  is,  of  course,  the  better  for  it  ;  but  he 
belongs  to  an  unpopular  and  comparatively  empty 
profession  ;  and  the  best  way  to  increase  the 
number  of  enthusiasts  in  it  is  to  find  out  why  the 
profession  is  unpopular  and  empty  of  men.  On 
this  subject,  surely  the  most  important  of  all  con- 
nected with  primary  education,  the  suggestions  are 
silent. 
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When  we  look  through  the  pages  we  find,  among 
others,  the  following  excellent  items : — 

(i)  The  book  will  be  improved  and  added  to 
and  will  become  a  vade  mecum  for  the  teacher  (and, 
let  us  hope,  for  others).  (2)  Previous  mistakes  of 
other  Boards  are  fearlessly  admitted  (pp.  37,  44). 
(3)  A  good  deal  of  modern  psychology  is  regarded 
as  useless  (p.  1).  (4)  Children  under  five  should  not 
be  taught.  (5)  The  teacher's  business  is  regarded 
as  the  training  of  character  (passim).  (6)  Children 
should  be  promoted  when  they  are  ready  for  it, 
and  not  when  it  suits  the  school  curriculum 
(pp.  44,  45).  (7)  The  adoption  of  what  Mrs. 
Bryant  calls  the  inverse  Socratic  method  in  teach- 
ing is  advocated  (p.  20).  (8)  A  fearless  grouping 
of  subjects  is  recommended  (p.  20).  (9)  Simul- 
taneous reading  and  repetition  is  heartily  con- 
demned (p.  25).  (10)  History  and  geography 
teaching  should  be  greatly  improved.  (11)  A  good 
deal  of  analysis  and  the  whole  of  the  minutiae  of 
parsing  should  be  abandoned  (p.  39).  (12)  Re- 
ports should  be  regularly  sent  to  parents. 

In  regard  to  (1)  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
periodical  publication  of  such  a  book  edited  (and 
not  consisting,  as  this  book  does,  of  chapters 
roughly  and  readily  contributed  by  different  hands) 
would  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  inspectors, 
headmasters  and  assistants,  but  the  book  should 
grow  and  should  contain,  inter  alia,  a  full  index, 
a  bibliography  and  sketches  of  many  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  history,  arithmetic  and  elementary 
science.  All  fear  of  offending  publishers,  manu- 
facturers of  furniture  and  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
would  have  to  be  cast  aside ;  for  if  the  Board  is 
to  edit  a  teachers'  handbook,  such  a  book  must 
point  with  an  index  finger,  and  speak  with  a  clear 
voice.  Paper  covers,  stitches  that  fall  out,  and 
a  blue  back  are  not  in  themselves  of  any  great 
value. 

In  regard  to  (3)  it  is  doubtful  if  any  good  at  all 
is  done  by  speculation  (for  what  else  is  it  ?)  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  faculties  or  innate  ideas. 
The  very  briefest  statement  of  what  is  now 
accepted  by  most  psychologists  should  be  enough  ; 
but  of  physiology  and  of  the  study  of  temperament 
via  physiology,  the  teacher  can  scarcely  have  too 
much.  The  key  to  the  teacher's  work  is  knowledge 
of  the  child's  body  and  its  requirements ;  guesses 
at  the  child's  mind  may  well  be  left. 

In  regard  to  (6)  and  (7)  there  are  grave  diffi- 
culties, but  these  are  of  their  own  making,  and  the 
suggestions  in  the  book,  which,  of  course,  are  not 
novel,  are  admirable. 

In  regard  to  (8)  we  require  always  the  master- 
hand  ;  but  we  have  not  as  a  teaching  profession 
yet  discovered  that  ciphering  and  drawing  and  plan 
and  map  and  book-shelf  making,  and  writing  and 
reading  and  dates  and  data  and  memorising  are, 
along  with  declensions  and  irregular  verbs,  tools, 
which  are  to  be  used  for  varied  purposes.  At  pre- 
sent each  is  viewed  as  a  separate  end,  not  as  a 
means  which  falls  into  a  niche  of  its  own.  In  any 
well-considered  scheme  history  cannot  be  taught 
apart  from  geography  (history  is  geography) ;  nor 
can  geography  be  studied  without  drawing.    Again, 


history  cannot  be  taught  apart  from  € 
ledge  (physical  geography  and  natural  ] 
can  this  be  studied  apart  from  drawing 
singing  perhaps  excepted,  stands  alone 
must  learn  that  they  are  all  of  use  to  one  an 
reason  for  the  interdependence. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  admirable 
enumerated  above  we  find  the  following 
corporate  life  of  the  school  should  be 
by  games  (p.  10).  (2)  Playgrounds  an 
as  actualities  (p.  76).  (3)  Teachers ar< 
get  to  know,  individual  children  (p.  15, 

And  we  do  not  find  any  reference  of 
to  the  status  of  the  teacher's  professi 
over-filled  classes ;  to  his  relation  tow 
to  the  local  authorities  and  the  State, 
find  any  reference  of  importance  to  ma 
parents,  newspapers,  the  streets,  the  £ 

Nos.  (1)  (2)  and  (3)  above  may  seem 
be  progressive  and  wise  items ;  but  to 
who  loves  his  work  and  the  childrc 
maddening.  No  Code,  not  even  the 
gives  any  encouragement  to  games. 
Prefatory  Memorandum,  on  which  tt 
justly  prides  itself,  strikes  the  true  r 
echo  is  heard  in  the  Code  itself.  No  Cc 
that  any  school  should  have  a  playg 
than  a  dangerous  courtyard;  no  Co 
swimming,  boxing,  gymnastics  of  any 
of  the  free  bodily  activities  for  which 
are  so  well  adapted.  The  whole  s 
withstanding  repeated  warnings  from 
authorities,  has  been  year  by  year  < 
neglected,  though  the  makers  of  all 
never  thought  of  bringing  up  their  ow 
out  these  physical  advantages ;  and  ' 
peated  shelving  and  neglect  has  gone  < 
year  failure  to  use  the  greatest  oppor 
given  to  the  teacher  and  the  nation 
cleanliness,  activity,  alertness,  love  of 
ciples  of  honour,  obedience,  and  all 
called  good  in  school  life,  follow  in  1 
school  games  and  physical  trainin 
managed  and  controlled.  Respect  foi 
and  the  subjects  taught,  the  glow 
absence  of  dulness,  the  encourages 
weakling,  all  these  come  from  the 
the  bath,  the  compulsory  activity, 
short  of  indecent  for  the  Board 
authorities  to  leave  the  most  impon 
primary  school  life  to  chance,  to  private 
and  to  the  enthusiastic  teacher  ;  an 
master  and  assistants  who  know  ai 
business  look  eagerly  but  uselessly  th 
fresh  Code  to  see  whether  any  heavy  t 
pages  points  to  the  woful  results  of  tl 
the  child's  body.  The  glib  and  evid< 
phrases  of  these  suggestions  do  not 
fringe  of  the  subject  ;  the  present 
training"  and  naive  remarks  on  hygien< 
remote,  and  until  the  subject  is  touche 
spent  in  the  primary  school  will  be 
measure  money  thrown  away.  Great 
never  lead  ;  they  follow  slowly  in  thew 
opinion  ;  and  public  opinion  is  only  noi 
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i  in  regard  to  the  physical  welfare 

i  figure,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about 
e  wallpapers,  the  painting  of  doors 

of  rooms  in  an  educational  house, 

the  foundations  and  less  about  the 
hen  all  is  said  and  when  we  note 
s,  the  book  is  a  fine  piece  of  work 
i  high  level.  There  is  nothing  new 
.  a  new  and  a  brave  thing  to  say 

these  suggestions  to  the  primary 
agland.  Will  they,  will  the  men 
id  read  the  book?  Or  will  the  Board 

every  inspector,  every  headmaster 
tant  in  the  kingdom  ? 


TION  AND  TRAINING  OF 
JP1L  TEACHERS.1 

By  A,  j.  Arnold,  B,A. 

of  Pupil  Teacher  Centre,  Sheffield. 

jements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
nstruction  and  examination  of  pupil 

appear  to  be  approaching  finality. 
ars  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and 
ons  for  1905-6,  Mr.  Morant  explains 

the  principles  governing  the  latest 
a  course  has  probably  been  rendered 
le  difficulties  education  authorities 
ed  in  meeting  the  large  demands  of 
3  matter  of  pupil  teacher  instruction, 
quite  know  where  we  are,  but  April, 
ably  find  us  steering  a  simple  course 
rs, 

;  most  important  change,  from  the 
f  the  schoolmaster,  is  the  alteration 
d  character  of  the  final  examination 
rs*  The  King's  (Queen's)  Scholar- 
ton  was  originally  what  its  name 
aminatkm  for  scholarships  enabling 
to  obtain  professional  training  in  a 
i.  The  scholarship  soon  took  the 
it  to  the  college,  and  not  until  the 
}f  Day  Training  Institutions  did  any 
way  directly  into  the  scholar's  pos- 
tcent  years,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
red  the  examination  had  no  inten- 
I  normal  training,  but  continued  to 
ils — many  ultimately  took  the  Cer- 
ination   as   ll  acting  "   or   untrained 

a  very  lar^e  number  desired  no 
on  than  they  had  obtained  as  pupil 
that,  as    Mr.   Morant  states,   il  the 

King's  Scholarship  Examination  as 
stage  towards    the  Certificate  Ex- 

probably  become  more  important 
ion  as  an   entrance  examination  for 


on  CimiJor  S'*  :    M*rd!    1905.    Circular  5 jo  :    July, 
Srplemtxrr,  1905. 

I  n-.trm.-i  inn  and  Training  of  Pupil  Teacher*:    Cd. 
,  London.)    jd. 


training  colleges/*  The  name  *■  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination for  the  Certificate  *'  is  therefore  to  be 
substituted  for  the  sixty  years  old  title  of  King's 
(Queen's)  Scholarship  Examination. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  by  implication, 
the  doom  of  the  badly- prepared  or  inefficient  or 
unambitious  ex- pupil  teacher  is  foreshadowed*  The 
primary  school  child  (especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts) has  too  long  been  the  victim  of  a  class  of 
44  teachers'*  many  of  whom  would  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  earning  their  livings  as  day 
labourers  or  factory  hands.  To  enable  those  to 
qualify  who  desire  to  do  so,  many  authorities  are 
providing  evening  instruction  for  these  teachers, 
and  the  movement  might  well  become  general.  In 
some  cases  no  fee  is  charged,  but  attendance  is 
compulsory  under  threat  of  dismissal  if  the  proper 
qualification  is  not  obtained  in  due  course.  The 
response  to  these  local  edicts  is  often  pathetic  or 
ludicrous,  according  to  the  point  of  view*  Students 
of  40  and  upwards  are  common  enough,  and  in 
one  class  a  widow  of  56  presented  herself  ;  in 
another  the  father  of  a  large  family  attended  to 
receive  similar  instruction  to  that  given  years 
before  to  his  daughters,  then  pupil  teachers.  But 
in  spite  of  these  hard  cases  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  oral  instruction  much  to  he  preferred  to 
coaching  by  correspondence,  previously  almost  the 
only  kind  of  instruction  available  for  these  uncer- 
tificated teachers. 

The  King*s  Scholarship  Examination  has  been 
heartily  denounced  for  many  years,  It  demanded 
a  rather  low  standard  of  attainment  in  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  the  object  of  My  Lords  being 
apparently  to  ensure  that  candidates  possessed 
some  acquaintance  with  every  subject  taught  in 
the  elementary  school*  Its  effect  on  the  best  can- 
didates was  depressing*  for  the  list  was  issued  in 
strict  order  of  marks,  and  candidates  crammed  up 
minute  details  of  topography  or  chronology  in  the 
struggle  for  places  near  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
wide  reader  and  the  enthusiast  found  in  it  no 
encouragement,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  pass  at 
matriculation  as  an  alternative  was  welcomed  by 
teachers  and  students  alike. 

We  are  disappointed  to  find  that,  although  "the 
distribution  of  subjects  in  the  recast  examination 
has  received  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
Board,"  the  general  character  of  the  syllabus  has 
not  changed,  and  there  is  the  same  lack  of  elas- 
ticity* the  same  omnium  gatherum  as  before,  and  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  the  most  unpopular 
examination  in  the  market.  After  passing  in  the 
eight  subjects  of  Part  L,a  preliminary  test*  we  are 
told,  4t  by  no  means  of  a  perfunctory  character/' 
the  candidate  presents  in  Part  IL  three  compulsory 
and  one  optional  subject  to  which  three  other 
optional  s  may  be  added*  M  Distinction  M  may  be 
earned  in  these  latter  seven,  and  as  the  usual  com* 
petition  for  marks  of  distinction  is  bound  to  come, 
the  whole  thing  will  be  a  weariness  to  the  spirit 
of  teacher  and  candidate  alike* 

The  inclusion  of  music  (in  both  notations)  and 
drawing  among  the  compulsory  subjects  is  a  tactical 
mistake,  unless  they  are  to  be  compulsory  in  name 
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only.  Many  eligible  candidates  will  shy  at  these, 
and  many  good  students  lost  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  Elementary  schools  are  now  built  of 
such  size,  in  all  but  the  smallest  towns  and  vil- 
lages* that  one  or  two  members  of  a  staff  properly 
selected  are  sufficient  to  take  all  the  singing  and 
the  drawing  in  the  school.  Were  we  discussing 
secondary  schools,  the  requirement  would  at  once 
be  seen  to  be  absurd*  Needlework  also  is  a  com- 
pulsory  subject  for  women,  but  here  again  the 
Board  does  not  require  an  examination  knowledge 
of  manual  work  from  the  men,  although  the  sub* 
ject  is  prescribed  for  pupil  teacher  centres.  Why 
differentiate?  Much  as  we  may  deplore  the  fact, 
the  making  of  garments  in  the  homes  of  elementary 
school  children  is  almost  obsolete.  The  use  of 
garments  woven  entire,  and  of  machine-made  under- 
clothing, has  banished  the  needle  except  for  the 
purpose  of  mending,  Still,  the  subject  is  worth 
retaining  as  furnishing  for  girls  a  valuable  hand 
and  eye  training*  and  is  withal  of  a  stupendous 
antiquity. 

The  Board  might  well  consider  whether  the 
syllabus  of  compulsory  subjects  is  not  seriously 
overloaded. 

In  Part  II,  there  are  several  features  of  interest. 
The  examiners  have  the  task  of  setting  a  paper  on 
English  Literature  of  a  general  character.  A  year's 
reading  cannot  be  very  wide,  and  it  seems  better, 
in  the  view  of  most  teachers,  to  prescribe  set  books. 
In  a  recent  examination  of  the  Board  in  history, 
about  forty-  questions  were  set,  from  which  some- 
thing like  half  a  dozen  had  to  be  selected.  Do  the 
same  for  a  literature  paper,  and  the  candidates  will 
spend  half  their  time  in  reading  questions. 

The  history  course  is  on  excellent  lines.  It 
includes  (i)  the  outlines  of  English  history;  (2) 
the  main  landmarks  of  European  history  ;  (3)  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  geography  there  is  some  indication,  not  so 
marked  as  one  might  desire,  that  the  elements  of 
geographical  science  will  be  expected. 

The  science  course  is  simple,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  show  apparatus  of  the  lecture  room  will 
give  place  to  the  more  simple  operations  of  the 
students  in  the  laboratory.  A  certificate  of  thirty 
hours'  laboratory  practice  is  required  from  all  who 
take  a  science  paper. 

The  mathematics  syllabus,  though  extremely 
elementary,  is  on  right  lines.  The  use  of  instru- 
ments is  compulsory,  the  use  of  algebraic  symbols 
in  arithmetic  allowed,  long  operations  or  com- 
plicated numbers  will  only  creep  in  by  accident, 
squared  paper  will  be  used.  The  mensuration  is 
compulsory,  and  the  new  methods  may  be  used  in 
geometry,  Euclid  still  remains  as  an  alternative 
course* 

An  i  111  pur  taut  chauge  in  the  new  Regulations  is 
the  abolition  of  the  plan  whereby  a  sessional 
certificate  following  a  course  of  twenty -four 
I  niversity  Extension  Lectures  (in  English,  or 
History,  or  Orography  or  Languages)  could  he 
uttered  in  place  of  the  corresponding  paper,  and 
could  be  credited  with  a  mark  which  might  reach 
Uj  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  maximum.     A 


recent  enquiry  of  the  Cambridge  Loc 
Secretary  showed  a  large  balance  0; 
favour  of  continuing  the  scheme,  G 
lecturer,  the  benefit  to  intelligent  pupil 
certainly  considerable.  But  the  thing 
sible  in  large  towns,  and  the  village  [ 
and  his  schoolmaster  complained  of  tb< 
increasing  the  handicap  upon  their  * 
considerable  through  lack  of  local 
instruction-  Even  those  who  admitted 
ing  influence  of  a  course  of  good  lect 
the  time  consumed  in  the  preparatio: 
papers  excessive, 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  toward 
examinations  is  occasioning  much  uni 
log  colleges  and  pupil  teacher  centres, 
few  years  the  Board  appears  to  have 
the  graduation  or  partial  graduation  o\ 
teachers  before  certification,  This  cc 
unwise  in  the  interest  of  the  sch 
the  teachers.  The  best  elementary  t 
graduate,  it  is  a  common  ambition  ai 
whether  should  they  be  allowed  to  do  s 
period  of  comparative  calm  in  their  li 
teachers  and  students  in  training,  or  wt 
they  be  compelled  to  defer  it  until  al 
tion,  at  the  most  trying  period  of  their 
careers,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  \ 
the  quality  of  their  work  in  school  ?  J 
tion  committees  are  as  desirous  as 
themselves  for  the  former  course,  f 
them  pay  graduates  a  bonus  of  /iop 
the  commencing  and  future  salary ; 
itself  has  indicated  its  opinion  that  tJ 
teachers  should  pass  a  matriculation 
before  leaving.  For  what  purpose  ? 
their  books  for  two  years,  in  order  to 
on  Arithmetic  and  History  and  Englisl 
It  would  seem  the  wisest  course,  as 
most  logical,  to  afford  these  student 
tunity  to  finish  their  degree  work 
with  their  normal  training,  since  they 
up  the  latter  as  a  post  graduate  coursi 

The  Board  certainly  provides  for  thi 
but  its  requirements  are  excessive. 
either  (1)  pass  the  Preliminary  Exam 
distinction  in  seven  subjects  (out  of  sc 
or  12)  pass  an  equivalent  examinatio 
tion  implies  a  standard  equal  to  Loud 
lation  in  ail  but  English  Language  an 
and  History;  in  these  it  is  rather  higher 
there  is  at  present  no  public  exam  in 
the  Board  can  accept  as  alternative,  a 
versities  are  invited  to  modify  their 
rangements  so  as  to  provide  alternative 
to  the  Board, 

Mr,  Morant  (or  Sir  William  Anson) 
much.  London  Matriculation,  or  t 
Northern  joint  Board,  is  surely  good 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  coursi 
will  lead  to  a  lamentable  amount  of  01 
for  these  students  will  not  be  bauik< 
degrees,  and  their  local  authorities  w 
support  them. 

The  Regulations  contain  little  that  is 
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is  made  to  end  the  confusion  and  incon- 
2e   that  have  marked  the  period  of  transi- 
tu) the  old  to  the  new  system,  a  transition 
out   with  remarkable   smoothness,  having 
►  the  radical  nature  of  the  change  and  the 
licting  interests   involved.     When   the 
is  fully  operative,  all  apprenticeships 
om  August  1st  to  July  31st  ;  no  pupil 
be   released   be/ore  the   end   of    his 
st — or,   if    released,   the   whole    of    the 
it  of  £7  will  be  withheld ;  the  passing 
;*s  Scholarship  Examination  (or  its  sue- 
not  confer  recognition  as  uncertificated 
atil  after  the  normal  close  of  the  appren- 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  unifying 
truction  of  pupil  teachers  whose  appren- 
at  present' terminate  some  in  December 
\  in  July,  by  allowing  considerable  freedom 
ities  to  lengthen  or  shorten  apprentice- 
that  the  period  of  instruction  may  Con- 
or  be   terminated  by,  the   date  of  the 
cholarship  Examination. 
ipil   teacher  problem,  as  it  is  presented 
rities  administering  rural  districts,  is  not 
1,  and  probably  never  will  be  very  satis- 
r  settled.     Yet  the  rural  schools  have  long 
a  steady  supply  of  elementary  teachers 
physique    and   strong   mental   qualities, 
who    have  done  excellent    work   in   the 
This   supply  seems   to   be   in   danger   of 
from  two  causes  ;    the  local  authorities 
migration,  and  the   increasing  ad van - 
the   urban  centres    of  instruction    have 
crowded  the  rural  pupil  teacher  out  of 
ag  colleges.    The  Board  appears  to  be  de- 
belp  the  rural  teachers ;  its  method  is  to 
\  standard  for  admission  to  the  Training 
that  a  training  college  may  now,  should 
ire,  fill  from  its  own  locality.     The  ten- 
ito  localise  more  and  more,  and  we  seem 
broaching  a   time   when    every   Norfolk 
cher  will  enter  a  Norfolk  training  college, 
receive  appointment  under  the  Norfolk 
[Council.     Let  us  hope  he  will  not  spend 
ammer  holidays  at  Yarmouth  ! 
"Ibut  (to  teachers)  significant  item  appears 
ation  29  (b).    No  pupil  teacher  may  attend 
dde  class  over  which  the  Board  has  con- 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  pupil  teacher   centre.     In  future, 
:  course  of  study  mapped  out  for  the  pupil 
by  his   proper  adviser  will  not    be  inter- 
Ho  satisfy  some  irresponsible  or  interested 

Beet  the  wishes  of  many  authorities,  the 
i  of  concurrent  instruction  and  training  is  no 
insisted  upon,  and  under  the  present  regula- 

is  possible  for  a  pupil  teacher  to  spend  two 

terms  of  one  year  and  one  whole  term  of  the 

B     the  pupil  teacher   centre    or    secondary 

Doubtless  this  is  an  easier  plan  than  the 

for  purposes   of   administration,  but  it  is 

ban  doubtful  whether  its  effect  upon    the 

eacher,  either  as  pupil   or  teacher,  will  be 

satisfactory.      It    remains   to    be    proved 


whether  he  can  be  switched  off  or  on  to  a  course 
of  study  or  training,  with  quiescent  intervals  of 
four  or  eight  months,  in  one  or  other  direction, 
without  serious  hindrance  to  both. 

The  Circular  of  September,  1905,  is  administra- 
tive merely,  and  announces  the  publication  of  lists 
of  successful  candidates  at  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examinations  of  1905  and  1906  simultaneously  in 
June,  1906.  Training  college  authorities  will  thus 
have  until  their  re-opening  in  September  to  make 
their  arrangements,  and  candidates  who  have  failed 
will  be  able  to  go  on  with  their  preparation  for  the 
next  examination  without  a  break.  The  list  of 
successful  candidates  at  the  Certificate  Exami- 
nation for  untrained  teachers  will  appear  about 
September,  and  that  of  the  examination  of 
students  in  training  colleges  in  January  of  each 
year. 


SCHOOL     TRAINING     AND     SCHOOL 
ORGANISATION.1 

IT  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  what  good  purpose 
Mr.  Hughes'  book  is  likely  to  serve.  The 
writer  is  evidently  an  industrious  and  enthusi- 
astic friend  of  education  ;  and  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  reads  very  copiously  the  things — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — which  are  said  in  these 
sad  days  about  education.  But  he  quotes  from 
his  own  and  other  commonplace-books  with  equal 
gravity  and  apparent  conviction  the  merest  rodo- 
montade and  the  most  close-reasoned  philosophy. 
His  book  is,  indeed,  no  better  than  the  many  ill- 
digested  and  pretentious  monographs  and  manuals, 
«nostly  American,  which  give  the  enemy  weapons, 
and  are  the  despair  of  the  working  folk  who,  face 
to  face  with  practical  difficulties,  yet  (there  is  a 
"  yet")  believe  that  the  serious  philosophical  study 
of  school-training  problems  is  possible  and  useful. 
He  tells  us  that  "  here  we  paint  the  picture  of 
national  education  in  broad  splashes  of  colour  ;  " 
the  result  suggests  very  broad  splashes  indeed  ;  the 
famous  "  pot  of  paint,"  in  fact.  He  might  have 
concentrated  what  he  has  to  say  of  real  point  and 
originality  in  a  score  of  pages.  He  possesses  that 
dreadful  gift,  an  apparently  endless  flow  of  speech. 
He  makes  much  play  with  exclamations ;  his 
pages  read  as  if  they  had  been  contemporary 
addresses  picked  out  with  questions.  "  For  even 
from  the  monetary  point  of  view,  consider  how 
invaluable  the  work  of  inventors  and  searchers  after 
truth  is  !  Who  can  appraise  the  deeds  of  Faraday 
or  estimate  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  antiseptic 
treatment !  What  a  national  gold  mine  was 
George  Stephenson's  work  !  "  Yes,  indeed,  as 
George  Sampson  would  have  said.  On  nearly 
every  page  there  are  ad  captandum  arguments  in 
this  form  more  or  less  disguised.  "  Surely  "  to 
quote  the  late  Sir  George  Jessel,  "  is  no  argu- 
ment." 


1  "  School  Training. "     By  R.  K.  Hughes,     no  pp.      (W.  B.  Clive.)    as. 
"  School  Organisation."     Hy  S.  E.  Bray.      217  pp.     (W.  B.  Clive.\    »s. 
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And  his  assumptions !  (How  catching  is  style !) 
"  For  ages  the  school  has  more  or  less  deliberately 
refused  to  recognise  this  aim — this  'utilitarian' 
aim,  as  it  is  often  scornfully  termed.  And  the 
teacher  has  considered  his  duty  completed  when 
he  has  given  his  pupil  the  instruments  of  learning — 
such  as  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
— without  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  desire 
and  ability  to  use  them.  It  has  been  and  still  is 
held  almost  universally  by  instructors,  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school  to  provide  any 
kind  of  direct  preparation  for  the  life  the  pupil 
will  take  up  immediately  he  leaves  school."  .  .  . 
Can  Mr.  Hughes  ever  have  seen  a  school  ? 

The  cheap  journalistic  English,  frequently  highly 
incorrect,  which  abounds  in  the  book  is  not  more 
annoying  than  the  cheap  and  superficial  statements 
of  what  the  writer  propounds  as  facts.  "  It  is 
certain,"  for  instance,  "  that  the  mediaeval  priest 
looked  upon  the  body  as  a  vile  casket  in  which 
precious  pearls  lay."  "  Only  the  head  and  the  heart 
were  trained ;  the  hand  and  the  senses  generally 
were  ignored."  And  yet  this  solemn  platitude  : 
"  Whatever  revolutions  may  occur  in  school  work, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  it  will  always  be 
devoted  to  mental  training,  not  because  other  forms 
are  less  indispensable,  but  because  there  is  in  their 
cases  less  need  for  direct  teaching." 

For  a  laborious  combination  of  verbiage  and — 
well,  nonsense — it  would  be  hard  to  beat  the 
following : — 

"  The  first  question  you  would  put  to  yourself 
in  beginning  a  lesson  would  be,  '  Well,  now,  what 
are  they  (my  pupils)  going  to  do  ?  certainly  they 
shall  not  merely  sit  still  and  listen  to  me  —nay, 
they  shall  not  even  merely  take  notes.  They  must 
take  an  initiative  part.  They  shall  open  the 
discussion,  face  the  difficulties,  argue  the  points* 
and  I — well,  I  will  do  as  little  as  possible — I  will 
keep  myself  in  the  background.  I  will  be  content 
to  suppress  my  natural  inclination  to  take  the 
lead.'  '  What  is  the  great  art  in  teaching  as  well 
as  in  writing  ?  *  asked  FouillSe,  and  he  answers  it, 
'  to  know  when  to  stop.'  "     Alas  !  yes. 

If  Mr.  Hughes  has  evidently  had  little  school 
experience,  so  also  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has 
read  only  the  most  modern  writers  (and  of  these 
the  dismalest)  on  education.  "  It  was,"  says  he, 
"  and  perhaps  is  still  held  that  to  make  education 
pleasant,  attractive,  and  easy,  was  both  dangerous 
and  delusive,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  this  theory 
was  rigidly  applied  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools."  And  then  follows  a  theatrical  denuncia- 
tion of  the  "infant  schools  of  twenty  years  ago." 
It  is  not  worth  while— even  to  the  extent  of  quoting 
Lucretius— to  prove  that,  if  severity  has  often  been 
too  frequent  in  the  training  of  children,  kindness 
and  urbanity  were  in  use  long  before  the  generation 
known  best  to  the  writer.  To  place  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  one  we  quote  before  (say)  young 
students  is  not  less  than  unconscionable ;  and  to 
put  it  before  people  who  are  more  than  twenty 
years  old  is  to  invite  them  to  lay  the  book  down. 

"  We  persist,"  he  writes — and  the  English  is  his 
own — "  in  the  children  marking  time    ....  and 


only  when  we  revolutionise  our  theory  an 
will  school  life  ever  exercise  the  fascia 
children  that  we  want  it  to  do.  We  mas 
1  growth  of  power  in  our  pupils '  as  a 
There  is  nothing  but  a  short  school-boy 
adequately  fits  this  noble  sentiment. 

The  writer  quotes  Thring's  most  tui 
ances  in  ways  and  in  contexts  which  sho 
that  eminent  man's. ghost.  He  stan 
what  he  calls  the  "  discipline  value  "  d 
and  denounces  certain  studies  as  lnmbc 
giving  us  anything  like  a  test  to  < 
between  the  real  Simons  and  the  false 
words,  words.  And  they  are  not  made 
pressive  by  leaded  head-lines,  "Art 
France,"  "  The  aim  of  Moral  training  i 
Growth  of  Liberty,"  "  Morals  and  Creet 
forth. 

We  have  more  than  exhausted  the  sp 
disposal,  but  not  a  quarter  of  our  not 
book.  But  one  or  two  things  may  f 
added.  The  author  finds  "  over-disciplii 
where,  and  he  points  out  the  results  in  : 
known  countries.  In  England  there  are 
"  signs  of  the  disappearance  of  that 
character,  that  sturdy  independence,  and 
of  breed  which  were  the  distinguishing 
istics  of  our  grand-parents."  ««  Pride  c 
The  brutes  in  Gilray's  pictures,  an  old 
tion,  who  thought  that  one  Englishman 
to  six  Frenchmen,  are  without  doubt 
represented  in  the  "  mafficking  "  crowds 
day.  In  the  case  of  Germans,  our  autho 
"  when  they  enter  the  world,  unless  the 
into  the  particular  part  of  the  nation* 
for  which  their  training  specially  fits  1 
are  helpless,  and  appear  to  have  comi 
the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to  i 
tions."  This,  of  course,  explains  the 
failure  of  Germans  to  get  a  living  eitr 
own  country,  or  America,  or  Englan 
where  else  where  there  is  money  to  mal 
Frenchmen,  "  before  they  leave  school 
lost  all  resource,  all  adaptability, 
manliness." 

And  one  little  gem,  finally,  for  the 
"  The  mean  attitude  could  not  exist 
under  Arnold  nor  the  cynical  attitude  ue 
at  Uppingham." 

Mr.  Bray's  book  is  very  different  froi 
noticed.  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  p 
cant,  most  of  which,  however,  is  contaii 
introductory  chapter.  There  are  also  soi 
reasonings  and  non  sequiturs ;  for  instan 
statement  that  because  this  is  a  "de 
country,  therefore  "the  school  must  b< 
with  public  sentiment  and  be  limited  by 
purse."  The  first  part  of  this  apodos 
correct ;  but  it  is  mainly  the  "  democrat 
tries  which  produce  the  philanthropist! 
not  allow  the  school  to  be  "  limited  by 
purse." 

But  a  sensible  note  is  struck  early,  at 
tained,  with  here  and  there    a   lapse, 
consecrated  by  a  quotation,  to  the  end  a 
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jok.     The  author  is  very  soon  at  grip 
o  later  than    page   8   he  orientates 
oking  fairly  in  the  face  M  the  Regula* 
toard  of  Education  and  those  (if  any) 
thority."     There  is  plenty  of  "  wool  M 
ure,  and  not  an  inordinate  amount  of 
book    may   therefore   be   cordially 
o  teachers  and  managers,  who,   not 
onal  reviewers  and  liable  to  irritation 
r\ef  will  have  in  small   bulk  a  vast 
iccurate    information    and    sensible 
svery-day  school  problems. 
the  author  right  through  his  work 
rrite  another  book  ;  whereas,  for  the 
s  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  on 
*'  to  the  readers  whom  he  addresses, 
training  preparing   for  the  Final  or 
miination/'  and  others  concerned  with 
ects  in  public  elementary  schools, 
takes  him  through  the  various  topics 
th  the  organisation  of  the  single  class, 
a  single  institution  and  as  a  depart - 
ds  him  to  discuss  district-adminis- 
the  relations  of  similar   schools    for 
ent  grades  and  for  special  purposes. 
on  discipline,  though  he   gives  way 
mental  weaknesses  (the  school  motto 
Jueen  Festival  might  well  have  passed 
useful  and  suggestive-     On  the  kind 
eded  and  the  keeping  of  them  he  will 
dmirable  guide  ;  and  his  last  chapter, 
^remises  and  certain  important  forms 
testify  to  his  highly  practical   corn- 
valuable  and  tactful   advice   to  head 
their    assistants    on    their    mutual 
does  not  shirk  difficulties,  but  puts 
in  clear  order  ;  he  sometimes  sits  on 
nee  with  perfect  propriety,  as  in  the 
o-educatlon,   while    betraying   to  the 
euce  (that  of  his  reviewer)  that  he  is 
he  wrong  side  ;  he  discourses  better 
t  of  ♦•  promotion  f'  than  any  writer  we 
ndemned  to  read  ;  and  he  gives  us  a 
of  useful,  practicable   time-tables. 
ition   of  his   workmanlike   and   most 
ttle  volume,  we  may  forgive  him  his 
le  and  his  occasional  solecisms.     Let 
fferent  to";    that  ■'  in   the  highest 
nomenon  commonly  arises  " ;  that  "  a 

ver antidotes  the  deadening 

Iry  bones*' ;  that  lt  the  creche  has  now 
lity  in  most  European  countries  and 

together  an  honest  and  useful  book* 


f  Games  and  Batf  Games.  By  K*le  F.  Brem- 
lilips}  p,  6ii, — The  author  and  the  distinguished 
irector  Otto  Salomon,  of  Naas,  make  here  a 
rapt  to  convert  us  to  Swedish  gymnastic  games, 
preface  comradicis  us,  we  hold  that  these 
ot  **  games"  enough  for  England.  Action 
physical  drill  they  may  be  ;  games  they  are 
d  Swedish  »  the  book  itself  and  the  songs  are 
preface  might  in  a  second  edition  be  looked 
h  writer. 

Vol.  7O 


THE   MYTHS  OF   PLATO.1 

THE  body  of  this  original  book  consists  of  the 
Platonic  myths,  text  and  translation,  with 
remarks  on  their  substance;  and  to  these 
is  prefixed  a  long  introduction*  in  which  the 
author  examines  the  elements  of  the  myth  and 
its  psychological  action.  The  translations  are 
good,  With  regard  to  Prof.  Stewart's  own  style, 
it  is  peculiar  :  somewhat  abrupt  and  unpolished, 
but  vigorous  and  arresting,  Prof,  Stewart  might 
have  pruned  his  work  with  advantage ;  we  see 
little  use  in  some  of  the  specimens  of  fable  and 
poem  which  he  quotes  in  the  Introduction,  for  he 
might  easily  have  contented  himself  with  a  refer- 
ence to  types  of  stories  which  are  well  known* 
But  his  own  ideas  are  suggestive,  and  they  con- 
tain a  new  view  of  the  secret  of  poetry  which  is 
worth  considering. 

Prof,  Stewart  postulates  something  in  the  soul 
of  man  which  transcends  experience— the  principle 
which  Plato  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when  he 
propounded  his  theory  of  reminiscence,  This  is 
not  reason,  thought  or  will,  but  an  instinct  that 
life  is  worth  living,  which  must  have  been  im- 
planted in  us  by  nature,  for  without  it  life  would 
soon  cease  to  be.  The  function  of  great  poetry  is 
to  take  us  back,  for  short  and  intermittent  lapses 
of  time,  to  the  state  of  feeling  when  this  instinct 
was  induced,  which  he  calls  the  M  state  of  dream- 
consciousness,"  with  its  "atmosphere  of  solemn 
feeling  spreading  out  into  the  waking  conscious- 
ness which  follows-*'  This  will  explain  both  the 
nature  of  the  myth — which  is  not  a  proof,  but  a 
solemn  affirmation  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us— and 
the  reason  why  such  affirmation  has  any  effect  on 
mature  minds* 

An  appendix  discusses  the  mythology  and 
metaphysics  of  the  much-neglected  Cambridge 
Platonists,  Whilst  not  very  merciful  to  their 
learning,  Prof  Stewart  has  sympathy  with  their 
ideal,  that  "  ecstasy'*  which  is  not  a  trance  but 
a  holy  life.  He  might  perhaps  urge  that  both 
Plotinus,  from  whom  they  seem  to  have  got  the 
idea,  and  the  Platonists,  had  some  truth.  The 
trance  or  ecstasy  being  the  '*  lapse  into  the  dream- 
consciousness  "  whose  influence,  spreading  out 
into  the  waking  consciousness,  purifies  the  life. 
The  central  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  Prof.  Stewart  traces  to  the  affirmations 
of  the  Platonic  myth* 

We  commend  this  volume  to  the  thoughtful 
student*  It  is  not  only  a  new  light  thrown  on 
Plato,  but  has  value  for  the  literary  critic,  since 
the  l4  lapse  into  dream-consciousness*'  is  taken  as 
the  essence  of  poetry.  Definitions  of  poetry  are 
notoriously  unsatisfactory  ;  but  such  a  view  as 
Prof.  Stewart's  commends  itself  more  than 
anything  like  Matthew  Arnold's  "Criticism  of 
Life/'     It   also  includes  in   one  volume,   within 


1  "The    Myth*  of  Plato. "      Translated,    with    IntnxiuctoTy  and  other 
ulAervaiiutu,  by  Prof.  J,  ,V  Stewirt.     *ur+533pp.   (Matoiillan. )     u*.  net. 
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a  small  space,  all  the  most  transcendental  and 
morally  fruitful  of  Plato's  work,  and  enables  the 
reader  to  form  a  rounded  conception  of  his  poetic 
faculty. 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   IN   EVENING 
SCHOOLS.1 

THE  author  bases  his  apology  for  the  issue  of 
this  book  on  the  interest  which  is  being 
exhibited  at  the  present  time  in  technical 
education,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  book 
may  help  in  the  removal  of  those  difficulties  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  such  education  in 
evening  schools.  No  apology  is  needed,  and  the 
hope  of  the  writer  will  undoubtedly  be  realised. 
The  book  is  a  welcome  and  helpful  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  education. 

Chapter  I.  contains  a  short  general  discussion  of 
technical  education  and  the  place  of  the  evening 
school  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  Inci- 
dentally the  vexed  question  of  the  distribution  of 
an  apprentice's  time  between  school,  college  and 
works  is  discussed,  and  much  useful  information 
as  to  the  different  systems  recommended  and 
adopted  is  given. 

Chapter  II.  deals  with  the  proper  functions  of 
the  evening  continuation  school,  discusses  its 
difficulties  and  shortcomings,  and  makes  many 
valuable  suggestions  with  regard  to  its  organisa- 
tion and  curriculum. 

In  Chapter  III.  the  difficulties  and  defects  of 
evening  technical  classes  are  very  fully  dealt  with, 
and  in  Chapter  IV.  the  "tendencies"  of  recent 
effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  eliminate  the 
defects  receive  special  attention.  The  tendencies 
towards  the  adoption  of  an  admission  standard  of 
attainment  and  age,  towards  the  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  industrial  requirements,  and  towards 
the  organisation  of  systematic  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, are  carefully  considered  in  full  detail  and  illus- 
trated by  a  surprising  mass  of  pertinent  and  well- 
arranged  information. 

Chapter  V.  discusses  the  attitude  of  employers 
of  labour  towards  technical  education.  The  author, 
whilst  admitting  the  general  apathy  of  the  British 
manufacturer  in  this  matter,  reminds  us  of  many 
cases  of  encouragement  and  generous  help  from 
individual  employers. 

The  relation  between  evening  and  day  technical 
schools  is  considered  in  Chapter  VI.  From  a 
careful  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  day  and 
evening  courses  the  author  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  the  main  difference  between  day  and 
evening  curricula  is  the  neglect  of  the  fundamental 
subjects  by  the  latter."  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  author's  view  that  the  evening  school 
can  be  considered  as  a  link  in  the  same  chain  of 
education  as  the  day  school  is  correct.     The  even- 

1  "Technical  Ktliuutiou  in  KvmiiiK  Sihools.'"  lly  Clarence  H.  Creaiy. 
xxiv.  -f   \o<)  pp.     (Swan  SonneiiMhciii.)     .iv  ficl.  nrt. 


ing  technical  school  and  the  day  techni< 
are  surely  connected  not  "  in  series " 
parallel." 

Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.  deal  with  s 
instruction  and  organised  courses  of  b 
The  logical  sequence  of  subjects  and  tl 
lation  in  systematic  and  progressive  a 
fully  discussed  and  illustrated. 

In  Chapter  IX.  some  special  problem 
on  the  supply  of  teachers,  the  provision  c 
buildings,  and  the  introduction  of  s 
courses  of  instruction,  are  considered.  1 
ing  of  technical  teachers  is  one  of  thi 
difficulties  of  technical  education.  Dura 
twenty  years  the  Science  and  Art  Dc 
South  Kensington,  did  most  valuable 
training  science  teachers  to  keep  pace 
development  of  education  in  science, 
surprising  that  no  similar  effort  has  b 
to  train  technical  teachers.  The  City  m 
of  London  Institutes  might  have  done  mm 
this  problem. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  wi 
great  insight  and  full  knowledge  of  1 
question  of  technical  education.  It  c 
wealth  of  detailed  information,  collected 
with  care  and  discrimination,  and  used  i 
ration  and  judgment  in  support  of  the 
and  arguments  put  forward  by  the  ant 
book  should  be  of  great  service  to  tei 
organisers  of  education  and  should  be  in 
of  all  members  of  education  committees 
nors  of  technical  schools. 


A   TREATISE   ON    CHEMIST 

ADVANCED  students  and  teachei 
this  country  will  welcome  the  J 
of  a  third  issue  of  Roscoe's  "C 
The  new  edition  has  been  completely  n 
brought  up  to  date  with  the  assistance 
G.  Coleman  and  A.  Harden.  In  the  eli 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  appeara 
former  edition  chemistry  has  advanced 
all  its  branches  ;  almost  every  page  of  i 
volume  bears  silent  testimony  of  progres 

The  book  preserves  most  of  the  teat 
have  made  it  so  popular.  It  commi 
a  lengthy  historical  introduction  which 
reader  up  to  Wohler's  synthesis  of  ur< 
a  synthesis  of  prime  importance  as 
down  the  supposed  impassable  barrie 
organic  and  mineral  chemistry,  which 
followed  up  to  such  good  purpose  that 
chemist  has  not  only  succeeded  in  prep 
ficially  fats,  carbohydrates  and  purine  d 
but,  latterly,  even  simple  proteid  derivat 

Some  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  t 
principles  of  the  science,  including  the 


1  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Rcocoe,  I 
S«:horIemmer,  F.  K.S.  Vol.  i.  Tbe  Non-metallic  Elements, 
xii.  -r  931  pp.    (Macmillan.)    ais.  net. 
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ds  and  solutions,  and  an  account  of 
tal  methods  of  determining  molecular 

Gallic  elements  are  then  dealt  with 
encing  with  hydrogen  and  the  halo- 
ents  of  the  oxygen  group,  nitrogen, 
arbon,  silicon,  and  finally  the  gases 
n  group.  As  in  earlier  editions, 
ion  is  paid  to  the  accurate  descrip* 
;ss  in  the  more  important  branches 
:hemistry;   thus   to   the  chapter   on 

1  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
de  and  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  by 
ocess  has  been  added*  This  process, 
ss  the  direct  combination  of  sul- 
and  oxygen  in  presence  of  platinum 
talyst,  was  first  used  on  a  technical 
country  by  Squire  and  Messel;  its 
y  the    Badische   Company   to  give 

2  amount  of  fuming  acid  requisite  for 
manufacture  has  been  one  of  the 
lodern  chemical  technology, 
leading  Carbon,  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  nature  of  flame  and  the  com- 
Irocarbons,  which  includes  the  recent 
;tween  the  advocates  of  the  rival 
preferential  combustion"  and  "hy* 

devoted  to  the  elements  of  the 
1  remind  us  of  one  of  the  most 
pters  in  the  history  of  chemistry, 
icription  of  the  supposed  production 
li  radium  introduces  altogether  new 
ato  the  science.  Enough  has  been 
i at  the  work  fully  maintains  its  former 
s. 


LPHY  AS  NATURE  STUDY.1 

J  suggestions  are  intended  not  to  create  a 
>ropcr  study  of  grammars  and  lexicons,  but  to 
lire  to  learn  the  meaning  of  thing*.  In  the 
raphy,  the  home  field  should  be  used  to  the 
isible.  The  fill  is  a  river  in  miniature.  It 
Jaws,  does  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  may 
lessons.  If  we  understand  the  hills  and  the 
bj  we  have  a  good  introduction  to  the  secrets 
s.  The  pond  or  the  reservoir  may  show  us 
momena  of  the  sea.  The  plant  and  animal 
own  country  is  influenced  by  and  conditioned 
rces  which  operate  the  world  over* 
fht  Wtathtri  Mtttorsiogy. — This  includes  the 
islure,  pressure  and  movements  of  the  atmo- 
d  othe r  phe nome n a  o f  th e ai r.  Much  good  work 
only  such  instruments  as  -ire  found  in  the  science 
such  as  may  be  constructed  without  difficulty 
Hut  with  a  small  outlay  for  instruments  and 
greater  s dent  fie  value  can  be  secured.  Some 
ch  may  be  done  with  few  or  no  instruments 
eping  of  records  of  rain  and  snow  fall,  tern- 


Iklcd  '*  The  Home  Fluid  in  the  Study  uf  G*i*sraphy." 
George,  jnufeswr  of  tftuIoKY  in  die  University  of 
d  in  "  IiiY*sti£aiidni  of  I  he  Department  of  Psychology 
e  University  of  Colorado/'  June,  1905, 


peraturer  the  direction,  and  approximately  the  rale  of  the  wind, 
the  quarter  from  which  storms  come.  Rainfall  records  can  be 
kept  in  an  ordinary  diary,  or  on  a  calendar.  The  letters  %i  t " 
and  *ls'*  may  stand  for  rain  and  snow,  and  any  simple  device 
may  be  adopted  to  show  whether  the  storm  was  between 
12  o'clock  midnight  and  12  o'clock  noon,  or  between  noon  and 
midnight.  The  letter  placed  in  front  of  a  vertical  line,  thus,  ilr?," 
might  be  used  to  indicate  rain  before  noon,  and  the  letter  placed 
after  the  vertical  tine  to  denote  rain  or  snow  after  noon.  A  si  ill 
more  detailed  record  could  be  kept  by  putting  with  the  letter 
the  figure  denoting  Ibe  hour,  thus!  "  IsS  "  would  mean  snow  at 
S  o'clock  in  the  evening.  For  satisfactory  results  in  measuring 
the  quantity  of  rainfall,  the  rain  gauge  should  be  used,  but  an 
approximate  estimate  can  be  made  by  choosing  a  suitably  ex- 
posed place  and  arranging  a  receiver  for  a  vertical- walled  vessel 
of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  water  splashing  out.  After 
the  storm  the  depth  of  the  waler  in  the  vessel  will  represent  the 
rainfall.  If  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  vessel  in  square  centi- 
meters is  known p  more  accurate  results  can  be  secured  by  pour- 
ing the  water  into  a  tube  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres. 

The  directions  from  which  storms  come  should  be  recorded, 
and  it  would  soon  be  apparent  to  what  particular  winds  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  rainfall. 

Very  satisfactory  temperature  records  can  be  kept  with  a  very 
inexpensive  thermometer.  The  readings  should  be  made  at  the 
same  hour  or  hours  daily.  An  easily  constructed  weather  vane 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Below  the  vane,  but  on  the  same  support,  a  cross  can  be 
arranged  to  mark  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  the  vane.  The  apparatus  should  be  at 
a  sufficient  height  to  be  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  houses 
and  other  buildings.  The  following  scale  may  be  used  for 
estimating  the  rate  of  the  wind  :  — 

(i)  Light,  2  to  5  miles  per  hour,  moving  leaves. 

{2)  Moderate,  7  to  10  miles,  moving  branches. 

(3)  Brisk,  18  to  20  miles,  swaying  branches,  blowing  up  dust. 

(4)  High,  17  to  30  miles,  swaying  I  rces,  blowing  up  twigs. 

(5)  Gale,  45  to  50  miles,  breaking  branches,  loosening  bricks, 
signs,  &c 

(6)  Hurricane,  75  miles,  destroying  everything. 

The  Hhtsry  of  Wattr*  — The  water  which  falls  to  the  earth's 
surface  as  min  and  snow  is  disposed  of  in  three  principal  ways : 

(1)  A  part  enters  the  ground,  becoming  ground  water.  Of 
this  ground  water,  a  part  issues  again  as  springs  and  finds  its 
way  to  the  rivers  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

(2 J  A  second  part  forms  pools,  rills,  streams  and  reaches  the 
drainage  lines  without  passing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  is  called  the  '*  run-off." 

{3)  A  part  is  evaporated  back  to  the  atmosphere  before  it 
enters  the  ground  or  joins  the  run  off,  but  still  more  passes  back 
to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  layers  of  rock 
and  soil  which  had  absorbed  it  as  ground  water.  Observe  how 
this  division  of  the  water  into  ihese  parts  is  affected  by  :— 

1. 1 1  The  shape  of  the  surface  on  which  it  falls, 
(a)  Loose  sand,  soil,  clay. 

(a)  The  kind  of  material  upon  which  it  falls. 
(6)  Broken  or  jointed  rock. 
(<)  Unbroken  bare  rock  of  different  kinds* 

(3}  The  rate  at  which  the  rain  falls,  and  the  duration  of  the 
storm. 

(4)  The  dryness  of  the  surface  upon  wliich.it  fails. 

[$)  The  season,  temperature*  wind,  &C« 

Evaporation.— The  study  of  the  conditions  affecting  evapora- 
tion furnishes  very  interesting  work,  and  can  be  carried  on 
without  any  apparatus,  though  the  thermometer  and  a  hygro- 
meter would  be  very  useful.  Observe  the  rate  of  evaporation 
as  affected  by  fc— 
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is  ihe  Mae  war,  and  compare  the  loss  by  evaporation 

a  certain  time,  and  compare  tbe  depth  of  smrmoe  drying  in 


fal  Make  the  same  tests,  bat  cover  the  vessels  with  thin 
white  doth,  and  again  with  thin  black  doth.  In  each  case 
expose  them  to  direct  sainhimy 

(5)  Take  two  vessels  of  the  same  kind  and  form  and  place  in 
each  the  same  quantity  of  fine  sand  moistened  with  the  same 
amount  of  water,  CoTer  one  with  black  doth  and  the  other 
with  while-  Weigh  them  and  place  them  in  the  sun,  and  after 
a  given  time  compare  the  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation, 

(ol  Repeat  any  or  all  of  these  experiments  under  different 
weather  conditions ;  for  example,  00  a  hot  day  and  on  a  cool 
day  ;  in  a  strong  wind  and  protected  from  the  wind  ;  when  the 
air  is  very  dry  and  when  k  is  tilled  wkfa  moisiare, 

(7J  Experiment  3  may  be  varied  by  having  two  sets  of  vessels, 
and  leaTtng  the  mifrriili  very  loose  in  one  set,  and  compacting 
them  in  the  other- 

Str**m  Study. — This  should  include  the  exploration,  and  if 
possible,  the  mapping  of  the  basin  of  the  stream,  measurements 
and  record  of  its  flow  from  season  to  season,  the  character  of 
k*  waters  and  the  work  they  are  doing.  A  drainage  basin 
generally  includes  1— 

(1)  A  permanent  stream  with  permanent  branches. 

\2)  Intermittent  streams. 

v  3 1  Storm  washes  gullies  and  ravines,  which  hare  streams 
only  during  and  a  short  time  after  storms. 

In  a  study  of  tbe  drainage  courses  and  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe 
basin,  answers  should  be  nought  for  tbe  following  Questions  : — 

(l)  What  conditions  are  necessary  to  information  of  a  per- 
manent stream  ? 

>  2\  Why  are  sortie  of  the  streams  of  this  basin  intermittent  ? 

(3)  What  conditions  have  influenced  tbe  location  and  direction 
of  the  various  tributaries  of  this  basin  ? 

(4)  Is  the  size  of  the  drainage  basin  fixed,  increasing  or 
decreasing  ?  What  are  the  causes  of  changes  of  area  or  drainage 
basins  ? 


he   erases  at  the  tw* 
ofseecmfereqamevJfot  Use  mater  h 
A  number  of  tests  should  be  nsanc  so  as  to  fad 

at  paints  between)  the 
the  tests  are  well 

the  remits  wiH  be  abont  the  rate  of  the  1 
stream.  Suppose  that  five  tests  grvc  the  Jblle 
seconds:  o,  t*,  it.Saad  lz.  Tbe  average  sac 
he  the  saaa  of  these  divided  bw  5*  that  b  10  1 
met,  or  lo  feel  per  second.  As  the  rate  at  the 
than  the  surface  rate,  it  a  nssml  to  assume  ti 
cine-tenths  its  sarmce  race,  which  gives  as  9  fed 

Varices  method!  may  be  used  to  6  ad  the  at* 
the  stream  can  he  waded,  it  away  be  mrsiasoi 
regular  iatemh  from  hank  to  bank.  If  it  b  tt 
averhod,  a  rounding  one  nan  be  hastened  to  the 
The  sinker  should  be  heavy  enough  to  carrj 
bottom  in  spite  of  the  careoL  There  sbocid 
tbe  line,  at  intervals  of  three  or  fbwr  inches,  ta 
axing  the  point  to  which  the  line  sinks  is  the  1 
are  made  at  regular  intervals  from  bank  to  bat 
of  the  results  will  be  tbe  average  depth  of  the  *n 

The  width  can  be  measwred  by  a  cord  or  1 
necessary,  a  cord  can  be  got  across  by  tying  a  p 
throwing  the  pebble  to  someone  on  the  oppmt 
to  allow  a  small  amount  for  tin 
to  tbe    banks,    bat    loam  tin 


Having  the  rate  per  second  in  feet,  tbe  avurag 
and  the  width  in  feet,  the  flow  in  cubic  feet  per 
the  product  of  the  three  numbers* 

The  energy  of  a  stream  is  spent  in  doing  \ 
work.  Some  of  the  more  apparent  parts  of  thi* 
widening,  deepening  and  lengthening  of  the  vailt 
of  the  materials  loosened  in  this  process  ;  the  b 
terraces,  islands  and  deltas-  Suitable  section* 
may  be  chosen  and  mapped  in  detail-  Cro* 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  valley  and  channel  s 
to  scak  if  possible.  The  positions  of  bars,  b 
and  deltas  should  be  indicated,  and  the  distri 
sand,  gravel  and  boulder  areas  could  be  sho* 
different  colours.  Tbe  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
the  kinds  of  rock  on  which  the  stream  is  wor 
size,  outline  and  surface  tell  something  of  the 
journey.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  xnatero 
can  be  made  by  collecting  pebbles  and  chips  fro 
and  comparing  and  arranging  them  according  1 
if  possible  tracing  each  variety  to  its  source 
stream-  In  this  work,  a  more  or  less  detailed 
of  the  vallev  can  be  made. 


may  be  examined  for  suspended  solid  mailer 
in  solution.  The  amount  of  matter  carried  in 
nay  be  est i mated  in  various  ways,  A  measured 
water  may  be  evaporaied  and  the  solid  matter 
el  may  be  weighed.  Gr,  a  carefully  measured 
if  l he  water  can  be  weighed  accurately,  and  its 
d  with  that  of  the  same  measure  of  clear  water, 
between  the  weights  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
cr  less  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by 
I  the  weight  of  stream  water  40,  the  weight 
attei  carried  by  the  stream  would  be  about 
pounds  of  solid  matter  would  weigh  only  1*5 
*r.  And  in  order  to  find  ihe  weight  of  the 
the  water,  we  must  multiply  the  difference 
right  of  the  siream  water  and  that  of  the  clear 
j.  Thus,  if  the  difference  between  ihe  two 
pounds*  the  weight  of  the  solid  matter  would 
Jtiplied  by  J,  or  5  pounds,  If  the  flow  of  the 
wn,  a  calculation  can  be  made  showing  the 
nded  mailer  being  carried  by  the  stream  at  the 
made, 

I  experiment  on  muddy  waters  may  be  made  by 
isses  of  the  water  and  pouring  into  one  a  tea- 
,  and  into  another  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
ng  them  until  the  salt  and  alum  are  dissolved* 
■  glasses  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed,  and 
nee  in  the  limes  required  for  the  water  in  the 
\e  clear- 

>her  the  stream  is  carrying  matter  in  solution, 
J  quart  of  the  water  from  the  srream  when  it 
porate  it  by  slow  boiling,  and  note  the  amount 
>f  the  deposit,  if  any,  formed  in  the  vessel, 
with  aeid.     Effervescence  indicates  carbonates, 

n  of  Soil. — The  decay  of  rocks  and  the  forma- 
clay  and  soil  may  be  studied  almost  anywhere 
nd  mountains,  and  at  many  places  on  the  plains, 

stream  gorges  and  valleys-  In  the  mountains 
:vel  area  in  such  a  position  that  the  decaying 

be  readily  carried  away  by  wind  and  rain,  and 

not  be  greatly  added  to  by  matter  washed  or 
he  surrounding  rocks*  If  the  spot  is  covered 
rill  be  found  that  the  soil  al  the  roots  of  the 
lore  or  less  darkened,  possibly  almost  black, 
nee  of  decaying   plant   matter.     Deeper,  it    is 

coarser  and  more  gritty!  and  gradually  passes 
tat,  pebbly  or  coarsely  granular  material,  Still 
lOflion  of  fine  material  becomes  less  and  less, 
tttiially  decayed  rock  appear  and  finally  the 
;posed.  A  very  interesting  collection  may  be 
he  various  stages  in  soil  formation,  from  fresh 
orting  vegetation. 

it  is  possible  to  find  places  where  the  streams 
a  to  the  rocks  and  have  left  them  exposed,  In 
may  sometimes  trace  the  change  from  a  solid 
I  more  and  more  broken  and  decayed  mass,  and 
1  to  clay  soil. 

the  process  of  soil-formation  is  as  follows  : 
jade  up  of  grains  of  two  or  more  minerals,  and' 
;mselves  are  made  up  of  simpler  substances 
Water,  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
id  by  the  decay  of  plants,  all  tend  to  unite 
nt$  and  form  new  compounds,  many  of  which 

and  are  partly  or  completely  washed  away  to 
rried  to  ihe  sea,  Others  are  less  soluble  and 
md  still  others  are  almost  insoluble.  These 
eipal  soil-formers,  but  with  them,  especially  in 


dry  regions,  small  quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  remain.  This 
soil  material  may  accumulate  and  form  u  thick  covering  over 
the  rock  from  which  it  is  formed,  or  it  may  be  carried  away  by 
wind  and  water  and  laid  down  elsewhere,  Much  of  the  mud 
of  stream  channels  is  fine  soil  material  which  has  been  washed 
down  into  the  valleys  and  is  being  carried  away  to  the  sea. 
If  the  rock  is  seamed  and  jointed,  air  and  water  get  at  it  more 
easily  and  the  work  of  decay  goes  on  faster.  Freezing  and 
thawing  and  other  changes  of  temperature  cause  fine  fracturing, 
and  so  hasten  decay. 

Plant  and  Animal  Geography  w— The  study  of  the  distribution 
and  habits  of  plants  and  animals  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
kinds  of  field  work>  and  while  a  knowledge  of  species  and 
varieties  is  very  helpful,  much  instructive  work  can  be  done 
without  it,  especially  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  teacher  of  biology*  The  following  outline  is  intended 
only  to  indicate  some  lines  of  work.  It  may  appear  to  trespass 
on  the  field  of  biology,  but  in  a  broad  sense  biology  is  the  story 
of  geography  told  in  the  language  of  life.  An  intelligent  under- 
standing of  either  science  necessitates  a  careful  study  of  the 
response  of  organisms  to  environment  and  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment upon  organisms, 

A.  Plant  Classes :  {I)  Trees  and  shrubs,  {a)  Leaf  trees.  {&) 
Needle  trees,  trees  with  needle-like  leaves.  [%)  Herbaceous 
plants, 

B.  Regional  Distribution:    (1)    Mou mains,     {a)    Alpine — 
above  timber-line,     (A)  Sub-alpine — 9,500  to  I J  ,000  feet  above 
sea  level.     {*-)  Lower  slopes,  from  the  plains  up  to  9,500  feel. 
(</)  Mountain,  meadows  and  parks.     {2}  Foothills  and  Plant 
(a)  Canyons,     (A)  Hillsides  and  mesas,     (c)  Open  plains. 

C.  Distribution  relative  to  Exposure  to  Sun  and  IVind  : 
(1)  Vegetation  on  various  slopes.  (2)  Height  of  timber- 1  me 
and  its  relation  to  sun,  wind  and  movement  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  ( 3)  Effects  of  shade  00  the  holding  of  moisture  and 
on  plant  distribution.     (4)  Wind  limber. 

Z?.  lnfiue.net  of  Man :  (1)  Effects  of  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
{a)  Introduction  of  new  plants,  [b\  Disappearance  of  certain 
plants  >  (2)  Effects  of  irrigation.  (3)  Effects  of  railway  and 
highway  building,  {a)  Introduction  of  new  plants  by  migration 
along  railway  and  highway,  (b)  Vegetation  of  new  cuts  and 
fills.  (4)  Effects  of  removal  of  limber  trees  on:  {a)  Other 
trees  and  shrub*.     {6}  Herbaceous  plants. 

E,  Relation  of  Vegetation  to  Soils:  {if  Vegetation  of  sand 
and  very  sandy  soil,  (a)  Vegetation  of  residual  clay.  (3)  Of 
loam,  alluvium  and  vegetable  mould.  (4)  Of  boulders  and 
bare  rocks  {mosses,  lichens,  &c), 

F.  Relation  of  Vegitaiion  to  the  amount  §f  Moisture:  (1) 
Stream  border,  swamp,  bog  and  meadow  types,  (2)  Plain 
types. 

ft  Seasonal  Progress  and  Development :  ft)  Effects  of  slope, 
shade,  altitude,  &c,  (2)  Spring  flowering  plants,  summer 
flowering  plants,  &c. 

H.   Relation  of  Vegetation  to  Underlying  Rotks* 

/,  Plant  Geography  ?  One  plant  map  of  the  vicinity  might 
show  by  different  colours  the  distribution  of  needle-trees  (com- 
fers),  leaf-trees  and  shrubs,  A  second  could  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants.  Different  localities  would  show  more 
or  less  definite  groupings* 

Animal  Life  ;  The  principal  groups  are  t  (l)  Mammals. 
(The  group  includes  all  hairy  quadrupeds,)  (2)  Birds,  (3) 
Reptiles.  (The  group  includes  snakes,  turtles,  the  horned  toad. 
Gila  monster,  &c.)  (4)  Amphibians-  (The  group  includes 
frogs,  water-dogs  (salamanders),  &c)  (5)  Fish*  (6)  Worms. 
(7)  Molluscs.  (The  group  includes  snails,  oysters,  &c.)  (8) 
Arthropods.  fThe  group  includes  crustaceans,  centipede!, 
insects,  spiders,  &c) 

Bout  is    the  Distribution  of  each  Group  Influenced   hy :  (a) 
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The  presence  or  absence  of  timber?  (6)  The  supply  of 
moisture  ?  (c)  The  topography— plains,  foothills  and  canyons, 
mountains  ?    (d)  The  nearness  and  work  of  man  ? 

Each  of  the  Groups  may  be  Studied  under  the  General 
Headings:  (a)  Range,  migration,  both  local  and  distant. 
(b)  Summer  life.  (*)  Winter  habits,  colour  changes,  &c. 
(d)  Stages  in  life  development,    (e)  Food  and  supply. 


EDUCATION    IN    SCOTLAND. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland  for  the  year  1904-5  has  just  been  issued  as  a  bulky 
volume  of  over  1,100  pages.  It  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the 
first  sent  forth  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  Struthert,  Secretary 
to  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  Mr.  Struthers  has  not 
inaugurated  his  term  of  office  by  almost  wholly  recasting  the 
form  of  the  Education  Blue  Book,  as  Mr.  Morant  did  when  he 
took  the  reins  at  the  English  Board  of  Education  ;  but  in  regard 
to  fulness  of  treatment  and  interest  of  material  he  has  produced 
a  volume  that  should  be  indispensable  to  the  educational  expert 
and  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Only  a 
few  of  its  leading  features  can  here  be  noted,  but  it  is  hoped 
these  will  direct  many  to  a  careful  study  of  the  original. 

School  Attendance. 

With  the  present  estimated  population  there  might  be 
924,26a  on  the  registers,  and  770,209  in  average  daily  atten- 
dance. The  returns,  however,  only  show  793,492  children  on 
the  registers,  with  682,269  in  average  attendance.  This  means 
that  for  every  100  children  who  might  be  on  the  roll,  and  for 
whom  ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  School  Board 
authorities,  there  are  only  eighty-six  scholars  on  the  registers 
and  seventy-four  in  daily  attendance.  After  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  many  valid  reasons  that  may  account  for  a 
diminished  roll  and  attendance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
apathy  of  parents  and  the  laxness  of  managers,  together  with 
the  costly  and  cumbersome  method  of  prosecution,  are  the 
primary  factors  in  this  regrettable  result.  Mr.  Scougal, 
H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  his  report  on  the 
Western  Division,  makes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  atten- 
dance problem  in  the  area  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 
In  this  district  alone  there  were  13,573  children  of  school  age 
not  on  the  roll  of  any  school.  This  leakage  he  accounts  for 
very  largely  by  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  insist  on  the 
attendance  of  pupils  under  six  years  of  age.  These  children,  it 
is  contended,  were  getting  harm  by  not  being  at  school.  They 
were  losing  the  pliancy  of  childhood ;  they  were  acquiring 
undisciplined  habits  which  would  bear  fruit  in  truancy  and 
inattention,  and  they  were  living  in  physical  conditions  worse 
than  those  of  a  good  infant  school.  Hut  a  further  consequence 
of  this  late  enrolment  was  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils 
failed  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard  of  attainment  on  leaving 
school  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Taking  the  qualifying  exami- 
nation as  such  a  standard,  it  is  shown  that  about  1 1  per  cent, 
should  qualify  each  year,  or,  making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
unavoidable  leakage,  the  numbers  passing  should  at  least  reach 
8  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Glasgow  district  it  was 
found  (i)  that  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment  passed 
through  the  gate  ot  the  qualifying  examination  ;  (ii)  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  the  pupils  on  tin*  roll  of  supplementary 
classes  and  higher  grade  school*  constitute  only  al>out  4}.  per 
cent,  of  the  total  enrolment  ;  and  (iii)  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  session  these  pupils  would  l>e  rather  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 


the  total  school  roll.  These  figures  (which  are  ah* 
with  those  brought  out  by  Prof.  Sadler  in  his  mva 
the  state  of  secondary  education  in  Liverpool)  reve 
matters  that  calls  for  serious  inquiry.  "  The  Jul 
the  region  of  instruction  and  promotion  (for  1 
teachers  and  headmasters  are  answerable)  or  in  t 
enrolment  and  attendance  (which  belongs  to  mi 
The  facts  collected  this  year  by  a  Committee  of 
tional  Institute  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  not 
who  are  to  blame." 

Ordinary  School  Work. 

The  keynote  of  all  the  reports  on  the  ordaaarj 
instruction  is  one  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  fatso 
are  striving  after  higher  ideals  and  better  ssetfci 
respect  of  staffing  and  equipment  managers  are  dob 
to  secure  thorough  efficiency.  Dr.  Dunn,  howen 
his  report  a  note  of  warning  that  calls  for  the  caref 
tion  of  the  Department  and  its  officers.  "  Of  ha 
has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  scaoo 
Nature  knowledge,  history,  and  drawing  are  so 
obligatory,  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  devoh 
teacher,  who  is  often  inadequately  assisted  in  ■ 
these  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  essential  1 
should  establish  for  themselves  a  principle  of  e* 
spective  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  an* 
always  occupy  the  foreground.  No  amount  < 
knowledge  can  compensate  the  lack  of  profia 
subjects,  and  recent  experience  suggests  to  me  th 
some  extent  suffering  from  the  accumulation  of  1 
Careful  observers  both  within  and  without  the 
fession  have  long  ago  come  to  the  same  conclnsiof 
the  outspoken  comments  of  Dr.  Dunn  will 
welcome,  as  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  oi 
hold  that  "  whatever  is,  is  best." 

The  detailed  criticism  of  the  elementary  sal 
mainly  round  arithmetic  and  composition.  This 
fact  that  for  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  a  : 
was  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  these  important  s 
now  universally  recognised  that  all  arithmetical 
blems  can  be  solved,  and  usually  are  solved,  tr 
broad  applications  of  the  elementary  rules ;  and 
sition  should  be  taught  in  some  form  from  the  in 
the  supplementary  classes. 

Arithmetic. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Smith  has  some  very  app 
gestive  comments.  "The  two  points  at  which  • 
shows  that  reform  is  most  urgently  needed  a: 
junior  division  a  closer  connection  between  meni 
arithmetic  ;  (ii)  in  the  senior  division  an  earlie 
more  concrete  treatment  of  decimals.  Under 
decimals  were  scarcely  touched  till  the  last  year 
and  they  were  then  habitually  approached  tl 
fractions,  with  the  result  that  pupils  never  leanK 
mals  with  confidence  as  a  means  of  getting  ou 
For  the  acquisition  of  a  working  familiarity 
Sir.  Smith  advises  both  an  earlier  introduction  * 
system  and  a  more  frequent  application  of 
problems,  and  he  suggests  that  the  metric  t 
should  be  taught  concurrently  with  the  British  1 
pupils  should  be  set  without  comment  to  reductia 
when  they  would  soon  find  out  for  themselves  th 
method  converted  all  compound  rules  into  rim 
that  reduction  was  nothing  but  a  change  of  name. 
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Composition. 

lo  this  subject  we  have  a  remarkable  conflict  of 
om  the  Southern  and  Western  Division*  comes 
1  Composition  is  the  weakest  subject  in  the  school, 
powers  of  expression,  both  oral  and  written, 
the  pupils  in  some  schools  is,  to  say  the  least, 
Fiom  the  Northern  Division,  we  are  told, 
shows  more  encouraging  signs  than  composition, 
'«t  classes  upwards  it  is  now  almost  the  universal 
scholars  to  express  themselves  in  the  oral  examU 
fully,  and  with  some  sense  of  initiative,  ami  the 
lifi  to  written  composition  is  very  obvious/'  But* 
divergence  of  opinion  is  more  apparent  than  real 
w  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  what  might  htl 
r  from  that  of  tvhat  has  hen.  It  is  much  more 
ind  that  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  steps 
tc  adopted  to  raise  this  branch  of  instruction  to 
Misurate  with  its  importance.  It  is  recommended 
i  position  should  receive  constant  and  systematic 
►ugh  out  the  whole  school  course,  and  that  at  a 
er  than  the  lowest  class  of  the  senior  division 
lould  be  made  in  written  composition.  Oral  corn- 
even  now  receive  more  or  less  attention  in  nearly 
t  in  too  many  cases  it  is  treated  entirely  fir  Mt  so 
a  day  being  devoted  to  a  formal  lesson  on  "oral 
Hut  training  in  oral  composition  should  really 
onstantly  in  school.  Every  lesson  should  supply 
can  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  every  lesson 
to    greater    facility   in    the   use   of    the    mother 

PLEMENTARY     COURSES. 

ion  of  these  courses  led  at  the  time  to  a  good 
prehension  and  to  no  little  feeling  in  many  parts 
.where  they  were  regarded  as  a  covert  attack  on 
I  literary  character  of  public-school  education. 
10  doubt  that  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Minute 
iem  justified  much  of  the  indignation  which  was 
with  the  general  aims  of  these  courses  as  here 
fault  whatever  can  be  found.  Teachers  are  still 
tt  the  literary  education  to  those  likely  lo  profit 
the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  a  more  practical 
rovided,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  have  a  more 
on  their  future  life. 

1  is  essentially  no  more  than  a  natural  continua- 
lopment  of  the  scholar's  previous  studies.  Its 
much  to  give  the  pupils  new  knowledge  as  to 
i  make  living  their  already  acquired  knowledge* 
it  seeks  to  import  a  special  zest  and  effectiveness 
if  these  pupils  by  making  them  realise  that  that 
:  touch  with  the  interests  and  the  claims  of  their 
t  once  tempting,  and  guiding,  and  training  them 
%f  and  to  learn  for  themselves  ;  and  by  instilling 
thing  at  least  of  a  love  of  learning  and  of  litera- 
te to  them,  after  they  leave  school,  not  only  a 
'■  toil  and  struggle,  but  nlsu  a  never*failing 
tal  enjoyment  and  pure  delights  in  their  hours 


„ 


«  aims  of  a  school  system  been  framed  with 

m  couched  in  more   eloquent  phrase.     If  these 

in  any  measure  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  and 

framers,  many  hereafter  "  will  arise  and  call 

imt  tl  indicated  above,  endeavours  to  maintain 

between  literary  and   practical  subjects.     The 

n  to  book  work,  the  afternoon  to  practical  work. 

y*five  hours*  week,  about  fifteen  hours  are  given 

hytfcal  exercises j  and  ten  to  subjects  such 


as  cookery,   manual  work,  dressmaking,  household  economy, 
and  practical  science. 

As  to  the  work  done  in  these  courses,  the  actual  record  of 
work  by  a  pupil  in  a  typical  course  may  here  be  outlined,  more 
as  an  awful  example  of  what  should  mi  be  done  than  as  an 
example  to  be  followed,  though  it  i*  seriously  given  with  the 
latter  purpose  in  the  report.  "  In  seven  months  this  girl  read, 
and  the  teacher  revised  with  the  class  in  school,  ■  The 
Talisman,*  ■  Enoch  Arden/  '  Evangeline/  (  The  Merchant  of 
Venice/  4  A  Christmas  Cafol/  *  Rab  and  his  Friends,'  and  "The 
Abbot.7  The  pupil  made  an  elaborate /^v//  of  these  book*, 
the  summary  of  a  single  lesson  sometimes  occupying  a  whole 
page  of  her  re  cord  bo  ok.  She  studied  and  learned  by  heart 
1  Varrow  Revisited,'  'God's  Acre/  portions  of  *  Evangeline/ 
1  The  Day  is  Done/  *  The  Legend  Beautiful/  *  A  Psalm  of 
Life/  *  The  Brook/  and  the  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.1  She  also  read  for  herself  ten  books  from  the 
school  library*  On  alternate  weeks  she  prepared  and  wrote 
essays,  generally  on  subjects  drawn  from  her  reading.  She  had 
a  course  of  lessons  on  the  history  of  India  and  the  Colonies,  of 
which  she  made  full  notes  ;  and  a  similar  course  on  citizenship, 
advancing  from  such  subjects  as  *  Co-operative  Stores1  to 
*  Municipal  Government/  '  Taxation/  and  '  Parliamentary 
Government^  She  worked  regularly  through  the  higher  rules 
of  arithmetic,  giving  special  attention  to  decimals  and  the 
metric  system*  A  short  course  in  hygiene  was  followed  by  a 
course  of  twelve  lessons  on  sick-nursing  given  by  a  doctor. 
These  serious  studies  were  relieved  by  an  ample  allowance  of 
music  and  physical  exercises— with  most  beneficial  effect  on 
the  girl's  growth  and  carriage/' 

To  all  which  one  can  only  say,  ' '  Prodigious  1  "  and  repeat 
the  o^uery  put  to  Sou  they  by  his  Quaker  friend,  M  But,  friend 
Sou  they,  when  dost  thee  think  ?  n 

Education  al  Organ  isa  i  :  1  -  n 

The  present  Blue  Book  contains  **  A  Selection  of  Circular 
Letters  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  1898-1904,  with 
Explanatory  Memorandum/'   The  object  in  so  doing  is  to  gather 
together  the  principal  circulars  of  the  Department  in  a  form  ettsy 
for  reference,  and  to  accompany  them  with  such  explanations  as 
would  enable    those    not   conversant   with  technical  details  to 
understand    the    general    policy    pursued,     The  selected  docu- 
ments are   not   merely   incidental    to    I  he  ordinary  routine   of 
administration,    but   represent  the   various  stages  in  the  great 
educational  reforms  of  Lord  Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Craik-     The 
policy  and  aims  of  the  Department  are  here  clearly  and  fully 
disclosed,  and  the  documents  constitute  a  remarkable  record  of 
educational  progress  without  Legislative  initiative.     The  general 
principles   underlying   the   policy  of  the  Department    may  be 
summed  up  as    follows  s    (i)    They  contemplate  three  distinct 
grades  of  day  schools,  each  with  a  well-balanced  curriculum  of 
general  education,  essentially  but  not  exclusively  humanistic,  and 
ending  in  each  type  with  a  period  of  consolidation  and  concen- 
tration on  the  subjects  essential  to  that  type.     Specialisation, 
implying,  as  it  does,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  some  related 
occupation,  should  be  relegated  to  the  continuation  class  system, 
(ii)  In  subsidising  education  m  whatever  form,  the  Department 
have  had  regard  to  the  characteristic  principle  of  dual  control. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  general  efficiency  of  a 
school  and  the  adequacy  of  the  local  contribution,  they  desire 
to  leave  its  internal  economy   to   the   teachers  and  managers 
themselves,,  unhampered  by  considerations  of  pecuniary  results, 
(hi)  They    propose   to  test    the   efficiency  of   schools   not   by 
written  examinations  or  prescribed  syllabuses,  but  by  repeated 
visits  of   inspection.     In  examinations  which  are    intended  lo 
test  the  merit  of  individual   candidates,  the  teacher's  opinion  of 
his  own  pupils  receives  the  fullest  considetation. 
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upils  aic  prepared  for  public  examinations.  The 
iditurc  on  the  four  high  schools  in  1903  was  j£6,58o. 
in  with  the  examinations  there  is  a  system  of 
for  the  Sydney  Grammar  School*  High  and 
loots,  and  the  Sydney  University,  the  number  of 
mpelitors  in  1903  being  107. 
a  there  are  So  State  scholarships,  each  tenable  for 
40  being  open  to  State  school  pupils,  and  40  to 
He  or  other  schools,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  lo 
diploma  hi  mining  or  agriculture  at  the  Melbourne 

land  attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  system 
education  into  line  with  thai  in  New  South  Wales, 
eady  being  prepared  by  a  liberal  endowment  of 
ate  grammar -schools,  and  by  a  system  of  scholar- 
»e  schools,  which  at  present  number  ten,  Each 
sidised  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  annually  ;  and  the 
of  endowments  and  grants  by  the  State  to  these 
d  the  end  of  1903  was  £273,035. 
Australia  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  was  |fe- 
13  pupils  in  1903*  The  fees  amounted  to  £853, 
uld  be  added  an  allowance  of  £50600  account  of 
ers,  while  the  expenditure  was  £1,228,  There  are 
iries  for  this  school  annually  awarded  to  State 
i*  Six  university  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £35 
uaHy  awarded  to  day  students  on  the  recommenda- 
fmversity  Council,  and  tS  other  scholarships  of  £lo 
tided  to  evening  students.  The  work  of  secondary 
at  boys  is  carried  on  principally  in  private  estab- 

n  Australia  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Perth, 
>2  received  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £l,0O0, 
:bolarships  for  this  school,  valued  at  £75  each  and 
three  years,  are  awarded  annually.  The  Govern* 
►ffers  annually  I  en  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10 
Ireti  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State 
>$,  and  five  to  girls. 

lia  a  system  of  exhibitions  was  at  one  time  in  force, 
re  been  granted  since  1893,  There  are,  however, 
schools,  in  each  of  which  the  teaching  is  of  a  high 


STY  AND  INDIVIDUALITY  OF 

SCHOOLS.1 

ned  that  variety  and  individuality  are  good  things, 
fortuity  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  sure  sign  of  manu- 
res. This  does  not  mean  that  schools  are  to  be 
Urol ;  that  in  order  to  secure  life  and  growth  they 
I  like  neglected  gardens,  in  a  condition  of  unpruned 
nd  in  that  state  to  produce  more  weeds  than  fruit, 
mean  that ,  while  guarantees  are  taken  for  orderly 
lone,  schools  are  most  likely  to  be  living  agencies, 
if  the  greatest  service  to  the  community,  if  they 
to  vary  in  all  their  arrangements — in  their  fees, 
bles,  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  weight  attached 
bjects — in  accordance  with  the  varying  localities  in 
nay  be  found.  It  is  further  assumed  that  schools 
ntrot  of  the  same  local  authority  are  in  some  danger 
difficult  to  maintain  their  individual  traditions  and 
3.  It  is  net  assumed  that  this  danger  will  arise 
ire  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority  to  obliterate 
ous,  but  because  the  regulations  adopted  by  it  may 


>CT  read  by  Mr*  Philip  Wood  ot  j  Conference  on  Secondary 
in  July,  igr'Si  in  Dtirbanv 


tend  inevitably  in  that  direction*  They  may  have  a  deadening 
effect.     The  question  is  how  to  avoid  this  danger. 

The  solution  of  this  question  seems  to  me  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  different  functions  of 
the  central  authority  and  the  local  authority.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  need  for  a  local  authority  at  all,  that 
secondary  education  should  he  an  imperial  charge,  and  should 
be  administered  by  an  imperial  body.  But  reflection  shows 
that  a  central  authority  suffers  from  obvious  limitations,  that  its 
local  knowledge  is  slight,  that  it  cannot  take  account  of  the 
varying  needs  of  localities,  that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the 
issue  of  general  regulations  and  to  payments  made  on  an 
unvarying  scale.  The  limitations  of  the  central  authority  at 
once  suggest  the  functions  of  the  local  authority.  Its  business 
is  to  do  just  what  the  central  authority  cannot  do — lo  take 
account  of  the  varying  character  of  localities,  to  do  what  is 
needed  for  the  efficiency  of  one  school  without  any  implied 
necessity  of  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  next  school  ;  rather, 
indeed,  with  the  expectation  of  requiring  to  do  something 
different  for  the  next  school.  If  this  view  is  even  approximately 
correct,  it  will  be  seen  how  mistaken  would  be  the  action 
of  a  local  authority  which  should  simply  accept  the  classification 
of  the  central  authority,  and  by  its  grants  almost  confine  itself  to 
supplementing  the  grants  of  the  central  authority,  To  follow 
such  a  plan  is  simple,  and  after  a  little  experience  would 
become  almost  a  matter  of  office  routine,  But  to  do  so  would 
be  to  abandon  the  very  duties  that  we  expect  it  to  discharge* 

To  discharge  these  duties  will  mean  something  very  different* 
It  will  mean  from  time  to  time  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  individual  schools,  the  careful  consideration 
of  their  difficulties  and  of  their  successes ;  of  how  best  to 
remove  the  former  and  to  promote  the  latter,  A  local  authority 
desiring  to  act  efficiently  will  not  begin  its  work  by  the  adoption 
of  a  large  and  detailed  body  of  regulations  which  will  only 
serve  to  limit  its  ow+n  discretion.  No  doubt  it  will  promulgate 
some  regulations  ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  its  main  reason  for 
existence  is  that  it  should  take  account  of  local  differences, 
it  will  take  care  that  its  regulations  are  not  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  hamper  its  own  usefulness,  or  to  reduce  the  schools 
in  its  care  to  a  dull  level  of  uni fortuity.  These  remarks  are 
general,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  outline  shortly  what 
would  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  aiding  schools.  The  local 
authority  would  first  determine  what  type  of  secondary 
school  is  wanted  for  any  particular  locality.  There  would 
be  the  kind  of  school  with  a  leaving  age  of  1 8  or  19,  from 
which  every  year  there  would  be  boys  proceeding  to  the 
Universities;  the  school  with  a  leaving  age  of  16  or  17,  from 
which  only  an  occasional  boy  would  enter  a  University;  and, 
perhaps,  schools  with  a  still  lower  leaving  age,  from  which 
boys  would  never  go  to  a  higher  place  of  learning*  The  cost 
of  education  per  head  in  each  of  these  differeat  types  would  be 
determined  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  fees  to  be  charged 
would  be  arranged!  and  the  grant  from  the  central  authority 
estimated.  It  would  then  be  clear  what  subvention  from  the 
local  authority  would  be  needed,  and  the  grant  per  head  that 
might  be  looked  for  could  be  announced  to  the  school.  This 
grant,  it  seems  to  met  should  be  the  same  for  all  schools  of 
the  same  type.  An  alternative  suggestion  is  that,  instead  of 
announcing  beforehand  the  grant  to  be  expected,  the  local 
authority  should  simply  make  good  any  deficit-  This  sugges- 
tion does  not  commend  itself  on  reflection.  For,  firstly,  on  Ibis 
plan  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  economical  management, 
and  much  money  might  be  waited,  and  yet  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  local  authority  could  easily  check.  Secondly, 
there  would  always  be  pressure  from  the  schools  to  be  allowed 
to  lower  1  heir  fees ;  for  under  this  plan  to  lower  fees  would 
mean  an  increase  of  pupils  without  any  loss  of  income  per  head. 
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Thirdly,  the  school  with  somewhat  higher  fees  than  its  neigh- 
bour would  reap  no  advantage  from  the  willingness  of  the 
parents  in  its  locality  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  others  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  Fourthly,  the  school  with 
some  endowment  would  reap  no  advantage  from  that  endow- 
mentt  and  the  intention  of  the  pious  founder  to  confer  some 
special  benefit  on  his  fellow  -townsmen  would  be  rendered  in- 
operative* These  seem  to  be  serious  drawbacks,  and  they  have 
been  drawn  out  in  detail,  for  this  plan  of  aiding  schools  has 
met  with  much  favour  in  various  quartern  The  plan  suggested 
in  this  paper  of  fixing  in  advance  the  grant  per  head  to  be 
expected,  and  the  same  grant  per  head  for  the  same  type  of 
school,  avoids  each  of  these  drawbacks-  Under  it  there  would 
be  no  temptation  to  carelessness  in  expenditure  ;  no  temptation 
to  charge  lower  and  lower  fees  ;  the  children  in  the  school 
charging  a  higher  fee  than  its  neighbours  would,  other  things 
being  equal,  derive  the  legitimate  advantage  of  their  higher 
fee  :  and  the  school  with  some  endowment  would  be  able 
either  to  charge  a  lower  fee  than  the  school  with  none,  or  to 
provide  better  playing  grounds  or  library,  or  other  advantage 
of  the  nature  of  an  educational  luxury*  Lastly,  the  pious 
benefactor  might  still  be  found  amongst  us,  instead  of  being 
merely  commemorated  in  school  legends.  So  much  for  the 
manner  of  giving  aid*  And  only  annual  aid  has  been  spoken 
of  for  the  building  or  extension  of  schools.  Though  of  much 
importance,  it  does  not  affect  the  actual  working  of  a  school, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  work  has  been  well  or  ill  done. 


HISTORY   AND   CURRENT   EVENTS, 

The  war  between  Russia  and  japan  is  over.     The  Treaty 

of  Portsmouth  is  signed,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  ratified* 
Where  is  Portsmouth,  and  why  was  the  treaty  made  there  ? 
Ask  these  questions  in  relation  to  Columbus's  voyage  of  I492. 
Try  io  explain  to  bim  that  Muscovy  and  Cipango  have  been 
fighting,  and  that  a  ruler  of  territory  in  the  world  on  a  little 
part  of  which  he  stumbled  is  interested  enough  in  I  he  fighting 
to  wish  to  bring  it  to  an  end-  Think  of  the  changes  that  one 
would  have  to  tell  him  of ,  that  neither  Spain  in  whose  service 
he  sailed,  nor  France,  whose  explorers  continued  his  work, 
but  that  England  who  rejected  his  offer  is  the  mother  country 
of  the  land  whose  ruler  brought  about  the  treaty.  Note  also 
how  differently  the  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  from 
anything  that  has  gone  before*  The  electric  leJegragh  has 
revolutionised  methods  of  diplomacy,  and  lh  plenipotentiaries  '* 
are  scarcely  possible-  The  statesmen  who  met  were  but  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Tokio,  and  that  is  why  the  ratifications  will  be  all  but 
certain,  not  mere  possibilities,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of 
slow  communication. 

President  Roo.sk ve it  said  :  "  If  the  existing  law  proves 
inadequate,  defiance  of  the  law  must  invariably  lead  to  further 
legislation.  I  believe  that  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  under  the  supei  vision  of  the  National 
Government*'*  *'  States,1'  in  the  mouth  of  President  Roosevelt, 
means  of  course  the  forty  live  constituent  jiaris  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  each  of  which  has  far  more  power  than  an 
English  county,  but  not  so  much  as  a  European  "  state."  such 
as  Portugal  or  Holland.  And  the  "national T"  government  means, 
equally  of  course,  the  government  of  the  federation  which 
we  call  officially  the  United  States  of  America,  and  popularly 
14  America-"  Hut  note  the  principles  underlying  the  Presi- 
dent's saying.  Government  is  almighty.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  power.     If  present  laws  are  ineincieni,  otner  laws  can 


be  made  which  will  be  efficient*  In  the  tight  fat 
individual  and  government,  the  latter  must  vm 
individuals  may  combine.  Is  this  true  ?  And  con 
tween  States  must  be  regulated  by  a  govern  meal  c 
til  the  States*  How  will  this  apply  to  Europe? 
11  Roman  Empire**  ever  be  revived  to  rule  the  ftatic 
sake  of  regulating  international  commerce?  Or  i 
dency  just  now  quite  the  other  way,  of  mutual  exd 
excluii  veness  ? 

11  The  Appropriation  Bill  was  introduced*  and  rete 

time  amid  cheers. "  So  runs  a  clause  in  the  report 
mentary  proceedings  for  Thursday,  August  3rd  las 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then.  specaBi 
in  this  Hill  ?  Was  it  some  new  legislative  measure  e 
principles  for  which  a  section  of  the  community 
Struggled  and  were  now  on  the  eve  of  seeing  estabfkt 
the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  dismissed  in  the  t 
report  under  the  phrase,  '*  routine  business  was  da 
The  Appropriation  Bill  is  an  annual,  like  the  Aran 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Mutiny  Bills  of  former  ye 
Expiiing  Laws  Continuance  Bill  which  formally  ca 
existence  for  another  year  those  laws  which  Parfc 
seen  lit  to  make  only  kt  temporary."  Why  did  £UQ 
pany  its  first  read  tug?  Because  that  event  fared 
close  of  the  session,  and  members  of  the  House  of 
are  like  schoolboys  and  count  the  days  to  the  hoi 
explain  why  this  Bill  is  always  deferred  to  the  1 
session,  and  what  might  happen  if  it  were  not  thi 
would  be  to  write  the  constitutional  history  of  this  a 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Do  our  readers  know  the  Aiman&k  dt   GtfJU, 
annual   publication  now  in   its  142nd  year.     It   is 
French  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  its  special 
full  account    of  all    the   reigning   fa  miles  of    Europ 
that  have  reigned,  of  many  noble  families,  ami  of  ih* 
service.     Every  living  person  (and  many  others)  vtb 
these  circles  is  mentioned.     We  have  lately  come  iot 
of  the  edition  of  tS64,  and  it  has  been  interesting 
it  with  that  of  the  current  year.     Then  there  was 
Empire,  and   Napoleon   HI.   was   reigning  in   Fra 
over  was  si  ill  a  sovereign  state  and  there  was  a  king 
Sicilies.     The  Papal  States  were  important  enough 
list  of  the  Cardinals  as  well  as  a  mention  of  the 
possess  a  coin  of  that  year  issued  by  the  Emperor  0 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.      Forty 
made   much   change   in  Europe.     Yet  there  are  s 
houses  of  whom   the   ordinary    British    reader  so 
Where  are  (^*)  the  principalities  of  Schwa r* burg- Sot 
Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt*  Waldeck,  Reuss  Aelterer 
J  lingerer  Linie,  Schaumburg-Lippe   and   Lippe,  e* 
sends  a  member  to  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reic 
German  Empire? 

A  Cr>&ftftsroNt>ENT  takes  exception  to  our  ten 
month  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Find  later.  We  regret  t 
should  unwittingly*  and  a  fortiori  unwillingly, 
offence  to  some  of  our  Wesley  an  readers.  We  di 
the  case  was  one  of  heretical  opinions*  much  less  1 
over  to  the  secular  aim,"  our  parallel  being  con 
difference  be  tween  a  community  and  a  member  iher 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  J*  Grimn  and 
Sardinia  Street*  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  V 
Illustrated  and  conveniently  arranged  list  of  "Ti 
and    Pyrometers   for  measuring  temperatures  from 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

|l«tuma  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant- 

i  Secondary  Schools,  held  at  Liverpool  on  September 

on  was  unanimously  adopted  as  follows : — "  That 

heartily  supports  the  suggestion  made  by  Prof. 

r  in  his  report  upon  secondary  education  in  Hamp- 

i  effect  that  joint  action  is  desirable  on  the  part  of 

i  county  borough  authorities  with  regard  to  a  salary 

ers  in  secondary  schools.     It  respectfully  urges 

authorities  of  the  areas  inspected  by  Mr.  Sadler 

:  with  each  other  with  a  view  of  adopting  *  this 

and  submits  that  the  lead  so  given  would  be  of 

ervice  to  the  secondary  education  of  the  country." 

resolutions  were  also  passed  by  the  council  of  the 

at  a   meeting  on  the  previous  day.     In  regard  to 

i  decided  that  governing  bodies  should  regard  the 

on  of  salaries,  where  these  were  unduly  low,  as  the 

necessary  charge   upon  grants  received   from 

I  authorities. 

riONS  were  also  passed  on  the  Regulations  for 
'  Schools,  1905-6,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  : 
this  meeting,  believing  that  the  improvemeut  of 
r  schools  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  important 

1  task  that  lies  before  the  nation,  highly  approves  of 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  diverting  the  funds 

►  used  for  providing  scholarships,   to  increase  the  aid 

►  the  schools,  and  in  discouraging  local  authorities  from 
;  large  scholarship  schemes  before  secondary  schools 

a  condition  of  thorough  efficiency  and  financial 
(ii)  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  policy  of  the 
[Education  in  maintaining  the  desirability,  in  ordinary 
of  the  payment  of  fees  in  secondary  schools. 
I  this  meeting  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  policy  of 
I  of  Education  in  concentrating  its  financial  assistance, 
I circumstances,  on  the  four  years'  course,  but,  at  the 
,  it  trusts  that  the  Board  will  spare  no  effort  to  obtain 
onal  funds  from  Parliament  as  will  enable  it  to  extend 
raid  to  (1)  preparatory  departments,  (2)  scholars  who 
tleted  the  four  years'  course,  (iv)  That  this  meeting 
I  its  satisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  making 
aid  dependent  on  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars 
four  years  course,  (v)  That  this  meeing  welcomes 
er  liberty  given  by  the  Regulations  for  1905-6  to 
in  framing  their  time  tables,  (vi)  That  this  meeting 
with  especial  satisfaction  the  arrangement  by  which 
twill  be  able  to  earn  a  higher  grant  for  a  special  curricu- 
1  predominantly  literary  and  linguistic  type  in  the  last 
1  of  the  course,  (vii)  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable 
age  the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  type  in  the 
t  of  secondary  schools,  equal  encouragement  should  be 
jb  the  teaching  of  {a)  Latin  and  one  modern  language, 
»  modern  languages,  (c)  in  schools  with  scientific  curri- 
,  one  modern  language.  A  further  resolution  on  the 
t  of  Latin,  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  deprecated  the 
Knee  attached  to  Latin  by  the  secondary  school  regulations, 
ter  considerable  discussion  rejected  by  20  votes  to  7. 

:  Trades  Union  Congress  passed  the  following  resolutions 
aeeting  last  month :  (1)  all  grades  of  education  to  be  free 
ate- maintained  ;  (2)  attendance  in  primary  and  secondary 
l  to  be  compulsory ;  (3)  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
ted  education  of  capable  students  through  the  university 
H  (4)  the  standard  of  capacity  to  be  judged  by  work 
Mfy  accomplished,  and  not  by  competitive  examination; 


(5)  education  in  all  State-supported  schools  to  be  secular ;  (6) 
all  State-aided  schools  to  be  under  popular  control ;  (7)  training 
colleges  for  pupil  teachers  to  be  maintained  by  each  educational 
district ;  (8)  cost  of  education  to  be  borne  by  the  national 
exchequer  out  of  revenue  obtained  by  broadening  the  basis 
of  taxation  and  by  the  restoration  and  democratic  administration 
of  valuable  misappropriated  educational  charities  and  endow- 
ments; (9)  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  formulate  these 
proposals  in  a  Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  next  session ; 
(10)  no  parliamentary  candidate  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  unless  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
and  promote  the  educational  policy  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

At  Schneidemuhl  in  Posen,  a  dispute  has  arisen  on  account  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Vorschule,  which  prepared  boys  for  the 
Gymnasium.  The  school  authorities  of  the  the  town  decided 
that  the  boys  who  would  have  joined  the  Vorschule  should  in 
future  attend  the  lower  classes  of  the  Girls'  High  School.  The 
director  of  the  Gymnasium  wished  them  to  attend  the  Volks- 
schule,  and  in  this  recommendation  he  was  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  parents.  A  private  school  was  opened  for  the 
minority,  and  on  its  collapse  the  six  pupils  were  transferred  to 
the  Girls'  High  School.  The  small  number  of  enrolments  in 
the  supplementary  classes  of  the  latter  school  would  indicate 
that  the  better  classes  of  the  town  do  not  object  to  their  children 
passing  through  the  Volksschule.  A  hope  is  generally  expressed 
that  in  Posen,  as  in  Bavaria  and  Westphalia,  the  Vorschule 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Volksschule  will  then 
gain  in  social  prestige,  and  the  pupils  of  the  higher  schools  will 
benefit,  for  neither  in  principle  nor  in  practice  can  the  experi- 
ment of  making  a  girls'  school  serve  as  a  preparatory  school  for 
boys  find  any  justification. 

A  new  departure  in  school  organisation  is  being  made  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Germany.  It  is  proposed  to  combine  the 
teaching  of  applied  mathematics  and  physics  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  gymnasien,  and  to  cultivate  to  a  less  extent  the 
study  of  special  methods  of  calculation  and  manipulation. 
When  this  object  has  been  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  boys  of 
the  Upper  Tertia  will  be  able  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  a  function,  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  three 
dimensional  geometry.  As  an  experiment  these  Reform-plane 
are  to  be  introduced  into  five  higher  schools,  and  the  result  will 
be  watched  in  Germany,  and  here  also,  with  much  interest. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  hitherto  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
in  German  schools  has  been  unsurpassed.  But  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  excellence  of  the  training  may  result  in  the  evil  of 
over- teaching.  The  time-tables  in  German  schools  comprise  so 
many  subjects  that  little  opportunity  remains  for  a  boy  to  act 
individually.  This  difficulty  has  not  passed  unnoticed,  and  a 
remedy,  proposed  by  Dr.  Matthias,  is  the  subject  of  further 
experiment.  Dr.  Matthias  proposes  to  allow  pupils  in  the 
Oberprima  to  specialise  in  a  restricted  number  of  subjects,  to  be  9 
chosen  according  to  the  pupil's  instincts  and  ability.  But  this 
proposition  will  entail  an  increase  of  staff,  and  the  pecuniary 
difficulty  will  prevent  its  introduction  to  any  wide  extent.  But, 
where  introduced,  it  will  have  a  good  effecton  the  mathematical 
standard.  Germany  has  already  settled  the  first  great  difficulty 
of  mathematical  teaching — the  selection  of  the  subject  matter. 
She  will  quickly  dispose  of  its  companion — pottering. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion resolutions  recommending  a  closer  co-operation  between 
the  public  libraries  and  educational  authorities  were  adopted. 
It  was  considered  desirable,  for  instance,  that  conferences  be- 
tween teachers  and  librarians  should  be  held  occasionally,  and 
that  the  public  librarian  should  keep  in  touch  with  educational 
work   in  his  area.     Dr.  Hill,  master  of  Downing  College,  ex- 
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>rk  ;  ana  instruction  in  woodwork  will  be  pro- 
n  and  boys.  Gymnastics  will  be  t aught ,  and 
Dion  and  nurses  on  first  aid,  home  nursing,  health 
e  will  be  given*  Scholars  under  sixteen  will  be 
In  sixty-five  schools,  situated  in  poor  districts, 
e  charged,  but  as  a  rule  a  charge  of  one  shilling 
for  one  or  more  subjects  will  be  made  to  students 
rs  and  over.  In  addition,  there  are  thirty-four 
id  science  and  art  centres  where  instruction  of  a 
d  character  will  be  given.  As  in  the  case  of 
Is,  scholars  under  sixteen  at  the  commencement 
will  be  admitted  free.  To  other  students,  fees 
e  and  sixpence  in  the  case  of  commercial  centres, 
g*  in  the  case  of  science  and  art  centres,  will  he 
:  session.  Instruction  of  a  still  higher  description 
id  in  the  various  polytechnics,  technical  institutes 
art  situated  in  the  county.     The  fees  are  nominal, 

E  apprentices,  learners,  and  improvers  are 
:ry  facility  is  offered  to  different  types  of 
lent  workshop,  office  or  studio  practice  by 
jnder  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  great 
has  in  the  past  attended  the  classes  held  at  the 
totes  and  schools  of  art  has  made  it  necessary  in 

0  provide  for  additional  meetings  of  such  classes 
fie  the  increased  number  of  students,  and  it  is  aJso 
ided  the  necessary  number  of  students  be  forth- 
n  certain  new  classes  for  which  frequent  applies 
lade. 

Kensington  School  of  Art  Wood -carving,  which 
ooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  building  of  the 
>f  Art  Needlework  in  Exhibition  Road,  has  been 
r  the  usual  vacation.  We  are  requested  to  state 
,e  free  studentships  maintained  by  means  of  funds 
school  by  the  London  County  Council  are  vacant* 
s  of  the  school  are  held  from  10  to  i  and  2  to  5 
the  week,  and  from  10  to  1  on  Saturdays.  The 
leeti  on  three  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday 
orms  of  application  for  the  free  studentships  and 
ticulars  relating  to  the  school  may  be  obtained 
jer, 

1  County  Council  Education  Committee  has 
ard    exhibitions  of  a  hundred   railway  fares  in 

scholars  From  country  districts  to  attend  secon- 
adjaeent  towns. 

t  Oxford  Local  Examinations  there  were  14,222 
against  14,149  last  year ;  9,732  certificates  were 
aring  with  9,805  a  year  ago*  The  examiners 
rable  improvement  in  religious  knowledge, 
science.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  T.  \\\ 
rd  High  School,  who  last  year  was  at  the  head  of 
is  this  year  tirst  among  the  Seniors. 

session  at  Eirkbeck  College  will  commence  on 
'hen  Sir  Edward  Fry  will  deliver  an  address  in 
The  courses  of  lectures  and  practical  work  in 
giving  systematic  instruction  in  various  branches 
y  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  I  he 
f  the  Universiiy  of  London  for  degree  in  science, 
idapted  to  the  needs  of  students  for  Conjoint 
ler  examinations.  A  metallurgical  course  in 
iractical  work,  has  been  organised  to  give  com- 
>n  in  metallurgy  and  mining  for  those  qualifying 
profession.  Courses  of  study  for  the  London 
alion  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law  are 


The  London  County  Council  has  awarded  nine  students 
scholarships  at  Cambridge  University  of  j£6o  per  annum  for 
three  years,  together  with  an  annual  grant  of  £$a  towards  their 
tuition  fees.  Twenty-eight  senior  county  exhibitions,  value  £$o 
to  £70  per  annum  tenable  at  university  colleges,  nine  free  cob 
lege  instruction  scholarships,  and  a  hundred  intermediate 
scholarships  have  also  been  awarded. 

A  GO&ftllPOtrOTHT,  writing  from  De  Kaap,  in  the  TransvaaU 
directs  our  attention  to  methods  of  determining  the  relative 
density  of  solids  which,  he  thinks,  may  not  be  in  general  use 
among  teachers,  because  he  has  failed  to  find  the  processes 
described  in  some  books  on  physics.  We  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  methods  employed  by  our  correspondent  are 
already  familiar  to  most  teachers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  any 
readers  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  plans,  we  repeat  them 
here. 

First  Method. -(\.)  Weigh  the  Kiven  solid  in  air.  Weight 
=  **,  (ii>  Weigh  a  suitable  sinker  in  water.  Weight  in 
water  m  K  (iii)  Weigh  sinker  and  solid  in  water.  Weight  in 
water  =  <r.  In  (iii)  the  forces  acting  on  the  left-hand  arm  of 
the  balance  are  the  eflective  pull  of  the  sinker  -  b,  plus  the 
effective  pull  of  the  solid  upwards  =  4  minus  the  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  given  solid  =*  W. 

-\     6  +  a-W=c 

,*,     w =*+■-* 
. '.     Relative  density  required 


b  -h  a  —  c 

Second  nuthod.  —  {\)  Weigh  the  given  solid  in  air.  Weight 
=  a.  (ii)  From  the  balance  suspend  the  sinker  in  water  and 
counterpoise  with  sand,  (iii)  From  the  balance  suspend  the 
sinker  and  solid  in  water  and  remove  sand  until  equilibrium  is 
secured,  (iv)  Weigh  the  sand  removed.  Weight  =  d.  The 
weight  of  the  sand  11  equal  to  the  decrease  in  the  downward 
pull  on  the  left-hand  arm  of  the  balance  caused  by  the  suspen- 
noti  of  the  solid  in  water  =  W  -  a. 

.'.      \W-a=J 
,\     W=  a  +  rf 

Relative  density  required  =         a 

The  arrangements  at  the  Oxford  School  of  Geography  for 
the  Michaelmas  term  have  now  been  published.  The  Reader 
in  Geography  {Dr.  A.  J.  Hcrbcttson)  will  lecture  weekly  on 
"The  British  Isles"  ;* twice  weekly  on  "The  Regional  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Southern  Continents  that  of  South  Africa  in 
greater  detail  "  ;  and  weekly  on  "  Types  of  Land  Forms."  The 
Reader  will  give  practical  instruction  in  Regional  Geography 
and  will  conduct  field  excursion*.  The  Seminar  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  recent  geographical  literature  will  meet  weekly, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Reader.  Dr.  Grundy  will  lecture 
weekly  on  "  The  Geography  of  Herodotus/*  He  will  also  read 
with  students  who  select  Ancient  Geography  as  a  special  subject 
at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Beatfey  will  read  with  students 
who  select  the  History  of  Geography  as  a  special  subject,  at 
hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr,  J-  L-  Myres  will  lecture  weekly  (for 
the  Reader)  on  the  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Man,"  Mr, 
N.  I\  Mackenzie  will  conduct  a  weekly  class  in  *  Topographical 
Surveying1*  and  will  also  give  more  advanced  instruction  in 
surveying,  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

We  have  received  the  second  and  third  number*  f September 
and  October)  of  Sketndinavhk  flflWffj'jj nj  f\,r  undcr-mswim* 
i  Je  trt  Nufvmhprahen  { Lund,  Sweden ).  From  t  hese  we  gather 
that  the  English  library  which  the  English  editor,  Mr.  C  V 
Fi:arenside,  proposes  to  form  \m  intended  to  provide  foreign 
literature  for  Swedish  readers.  We  should  add  that  the  review 
is  not,  at  its  cumbrous  title  would  seem  to  indicate,  written  in 
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of  the  Edinburgh  Vacation  Courses  has  been 
inqualified.  The  statistics  of  attendance  show 
nts  were  regularly  enrolled,  while  1 00  others 
or  less  regularly  some  of  the  lectures.  About 
le  students  were  British  ;  of  the  others  an  over- 
city  were  German,  though  France,  Switzerland, 
Colonies  had  a  fair  representation.  The  world- 
1  of  many  of  the  lecturers  must  certainly  have 
>rtant  factor  in  bringing  together  such  large 
he  large  attendance  of  our  own  teachers  is  a 
lony  to  their  enthusiasm  for  their  profession, 
e  for  greater  knowledge  and  efficiency.  At  the 
neeting  the  students  united  in  doing  honour  to 
ck,  to  whose  untiring  labours  and  indefatigable 

of  the  vacation  courses  has  been  mainly  due. 

n  of  quite  a  remarkable  character  has  just  been 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh.  It 
ihibition  of  "Architectural  Refinement,"  and  is 
rate  and  prove  the  fact  that  in  pre-renaissance 
ere  is  to  be  found  a  preconceived,  intentional 
dance  of  formal  regularity.  The  collection  has 
together  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  curator  of  the 
eum,  and  represents  the  labours  of  over  thirty 
xhibition  appeals  naturally  with  greatest  force 
ctural  expert,  but  remembering  Mr.  Ruskin's 
it  all  men  are  concerned  with  architecture  and 
time  of  their  lives  serious  business  with  it,  the 
on  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  mere 
my  rate,  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibition 
highly  prized,  and  teachers  in  particular  will 
re  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  The  need 
nowledge  of  architecture  is  largely  discounted 
n  analytical  catalogue  which  is  issued  explaining 
riking  effects  displayed  in  the  photographs  and 

ition  of  the  general  aid  grant,  which  represents 
ven  to  Scotland  as  an  equivalent  for  certain  new 
)  England  under  the  English  Education  Act 
>een  annually  provided  for  by  Minutes  of  the 
tion  Department.  The  minutes  of  1904  and 
I  a  clause  providing  that  any  balance  of  the  grant 
•  certain  specified  claims  had  been  met  should  be 
uspense  account  to  be  distributed  according  Id 
s  of  the  Department.  Under  the  Education  Bill 
se  balances,  amounting  to  about  ,£211,000,  were 
roposed  Education  (Scotland)  Fund.  Owing  to  the 
he  Bill,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  make  other 
or  the  balances  in  question,  and  a  Minute  has  just 
>viding  for  their  distribution  as  follows : — (i)  In 
lings  or  equipment  approved  by  the  Department  as 
le  purpose  of  training  teachers,  (ii)  In  provid- 
r  equipment  necesssary  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
lical  instruction  in  any  recognised  central  institu- 
te objects  of  the  expenditure  are  approved  by 
it,  and  that  there  shall  be  an  adequate  local 
wards  the  same  objects,  (iii)  In  providing  initial 
supplying  industrial  training  to  boys  and  girls 
Island  of  Lewis. 

general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School 
and  Treasurers  was  held  in  the  Glasgow 
offices  on  September  15th.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
to  the  Greenock  School  Board,  in  opening 
gs,  said  that  they  might  congratulate  them- 
y  had  survived  destruction  by  two  Education 
thus  far  stood  the  test  of  fire,  they  might  surely 


hope  that  they  were  reserved  for  a  better  and  nobler  fate  than 
either  of  the  Bills  provided  for  them.  The  discussions  on  the 
Bills  had  proved  that  the  School  Board  system  would  not  lightly 
be  discarded  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  he  trusted  they  had 
heard  the  last  of  the  attempts  to  overthrow  or  displace  it. 

IRISH. 

The  results  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  held  last  June 
were  published  on  September  2nd,  and  the  exhibition  and 
prize  list  on  September  9th.  Both  were  published  in  book 
form,  but  the  results'  book  contained  only  the  numbers  and 
not  the  names  of  the  candidates,  while  the  exhibition  and  prize 
list  contained  both.  This  is  a  partial  reversion  to  the  old 
system  which  was  so  loudly  condemned  two  or  three  years 
back,  and  if  it  is  to  be  revived  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  its  entirety.  The  book  of 
results  is  so  complicated  that  none  but  an  expert  can  understand 
it.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  present  them  to  the  public 
in  a  more  puzzling  form,  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  com- 
missioners that  it  would  be  better  and  simpler  to  publish  the 
gross  mark  in  every  subject  in  which  a  candidate  passes. 
Marks  on  the  pass  and  honour  papers  could  then  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  italics,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  exhibitioners  to  calculate  their  totals.  In  one 
respect  1905  makes  a  record,  for  never  before  have  so  many 
candidates  been  examined,  the  total  being  9,677. 


The  following  is  a 

summary  of  the  results : — 

Boys 

Grade— Senior      Middle 
Number  Examined                 414     ..  1,071 
Number  who  Passed— 

With  Honours                   151     ..      236 
Without  Honours             185     . .      576 

Junior 

•  3.360    • 

•  35o     . 

•  1,963     • 

Prep. 
•  *i73 

'.  1,468 

Total 
.  7.018 

•  737 
.  4,192 

Total 

336    ..      81a     . 

•  2.313     • 

.   1,468 

•  4,929 

Percentage  of  Passes 

81 'a    ..     75*8 
Girls 

.     68*8     . 

.    676 

. .     70*2 

Grade 
Number  Examined 
Number  who  passed  — 
With  Honours 
Without  Honours 

—Senior      Middle 
134     ..      420     . 

41     ••        97     • 
65     ..      211 

Junior 
.   1,320    . 

692 

Prep. 
.      776 

.      508 

Total 
■•  2,659 

245 
••  14.76 

Total 

106     ..      308 

•      799     • 

.      508 

••  17.21 

Percentage  of  Passes 

.     79*x     ..     718     . 

.     60-5     . 

•     65-5 

-     647 

The  percentage  of  passes  among  the  girls  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  year,  when  it  was  65,  but  among  the  boys  it  forms 
a  record,  that  for  last  year  being  only  627,  there  being  a 
marked  advance  in  both  the  junior  and  preparatory  grades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  exhibitions  and 
prizes  awarded  this  year  as  compared  with  last : — 


Boys 


Girls 


1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

Senior  Grade  Exhibitions    . . 

3i     • 

•       56     • 

13     . 

13 

,,              Prizes.. 

41     • 

43     • 

12 

u 

Middle  Grade  Exhibitions  . . 

60     . 

40     . 

11 

19 

„               Prizes 

95     • 

.       79     . 

39     • 

40 

Junior  Grade  Exhibitions   .. 

„              Prizes 

.     n8     . 
89     - 

:  V3L  : 

.       41     . 
40     . 

•  44 

•  34 

Total  Exhibitions 

229     . 

.     215     . 

.       65     . 

:  £ 

,,      Prizes           

225     . 

.     226    . 

•       91     • 

Totals  of  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  . 

454     • 

.    441     • 

.     156     . 

.     162 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  total  number  of  exhibitions 
and  prizes  remains  almost  the  same,  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  middle  grade  and  a  great  increase 
in  that  of  the  senior  grade  exhibitions. 

The  Catholic  Scholarship  Committee,  of  which  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  chairman,  has  issued  an  appeal 
for  funds  and  a  scheme  of  university  scholarships  for  Catholic 
students.  The  Bishops  have  guaranteed  ,£  1,000  a  year  for  two 
years.     Monsignor  Molloy  has  offered  jC  100  on  condition  that 
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nine  others  give  a  like  sum  before  November  rst,  and  four 
contributions  of  that  amount  have  already  been  given.  Under 
the  scholarship  fund  twelve  scholarships  at  least  will  be 
awarded  in  the  year  1905,  vir.f  eight  first  class  scholarships 
of  £50  a  year  each  for  three  years,  and  four  second  class  of 
£25  a  year  for  the  same  period.  They  are  open  to  boys  and 
girls,  and  are  tenable  for  boys  at  University  College,  Dublin, 
and  for  girls  at  Loreto  College,  Dublin,  or  St.  Mary's  College, 
Dublin.  Candidates  must  matriculate  in  the  Royal  University 
ki  1905,  and  have  passed  the  senior  grade  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  either  in  1905  or  in  some  previous  year, 
The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  the  committee  on  the 
results  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  The  secretary  of 
the  committee  is  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Delany,  SJ-,  University 
r"oJle£cI  Dublin.     The  following  special  scholarships  will  also 

awarded  in  the  year  1905  :  two  scholarships  of  ^50  a  year 

for  three  years  lor  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 

k>Is  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  to  be  awarded  to  the  two 

"est  boys  in  the  modern  literature  and  experimental  courses 

jectively  of  the  senior  grade.     These  arc  founded  by  his 

ice  the  Archbishop,     Three  others  of  ^40  a  year  each  for 

uniie  years  for  boys  educated  at  Clongowes   Wood  College, 

awarded,  one  to  the  highest  boy  in  classics,  one  to  the  highest 

hoy  in  mathematics,  and   one  to   the   highest  boy  in   classics 

mathematics  together,   as    shown    by    the    senior    grade 

Its. 

The  National  Hoard  of  Education  has  issued  a  new  scheme 
r  the  appointment  of  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  in  National 
hools  with  the  object  of  attracting  candidates  from  Inter- 
mediate schools.  They  must  in  both  cases  be  between  I  %  and 
17  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  June  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  appointed.  The  full  period  of  service  and  training  for 
monitors  is  three  years,  and  students  are  eligible  as  such  who 
have  passed  in  the  junior  or  middle  grade  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Board.  Pupil  teachers  are  eligible  from  Intermediate 
students  who  have  passed  with  honours  in  the  junior  or  middle 
grade.  For  those  who  have  only  passed  the  junior  grade  the 
period  of  service  is  three  years,  and  for  those  who  have  passed 
the  middle  two  years. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  established  training  department 
for  teachers  at  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  a  course  of  four 
lectures  on  psychology  was  given  by  Miss  Ethel  Cunningham, 
the  mistress  of  method,  on  September  26th  and  following 
days.  The  lectures  were  entitled  1  the  psychology  of  child- 
hood, psychology  for  teachers,  essentials  of  true  education, 
and  educational  reformers.  The  College  is  also  offering  five 
scholarships  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  training,  three 
of  £20  and  two  of  £10. 

WELSH. 

THE  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  which 
deals  with  the  Welsh  intermediate  schools,  has  been  published. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  in  1904  was  9,284  ;  in 
1903,  8,789  ;  in  1902,  8,323.  The  schools  are  95  in  number. 
The  teachers  number  541,  of  whom  376  hold  a  degree  or 
equivalent  certificate.  The  report,  speaking  of  Welsh,  says : 
**  It  is  important  that  the  language,  literature  and  history  of 
Wales  (with  especial  reference  to  the  district  where  the  school 
is  placed)  should  find  their  rightful  place  in  the  school  curricula. 
Any  details  arising  from  schemes  or  from  existing  curticula  of 
school  work  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  County  education  authorities,  and  reported 
to  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  so  that  the  necessary  representa- 
tions may  be  made  for  their  removal/'  From  the  examiner's 
report  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  examined 


ibis  year  was  463  against  410  last  year,  an  inert* 
13  per  cent* 

The  cost  of  examination  and  instruction,  ic 
administration  expenses  of  the  Board,  was  £ 
average  cost  per  school  thus  comes  to  ^63  J 3*.  ■ 
average  cost  per  pupil  on  the  book*  15s. 

PiTpiL  teacher  centres  have  been  established  dm 
year  at  Llanelly,  Carmarthen,  and  Llandilo  school 
Ca r  ma r thenshire  County  Co n nciL  Tb e  local  edaeir 
is  educating  at  present  113  pupils  who  purpose  ■ 
teaching  profession.  For  these  pupils  the  aatnch 
directly  an  annual  sum  of  ^1,250  for  salaries  of  m 
sum  of  /505  for  the  fees  of  their  pupil  teacher 
sum  of  £241,  towards  the  travelling  and  maim«»ir 
of  pupil  teachers,  in  addition  to  an  annual  giant,  1 
present  to  j£l®2,  towards  maintenance  expenses, 
^2,099. 

The  auditor's  report  of  this  county  auihorit] 
That  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  interrocdiat 
the  county  averages  from  £g  los*  to  j£io  pet 
maintenance  cost  per  head  at  Carmarthen  is  £\ 
at  Llandovery  (which  occupies  an  extra  or  dim 
£iq  i  os.  Jd.  ;  at  Llanelly*  £9  19s.  ',  at  Llandilo,  j 
and  at  Whitland,  £$  125.  lid.  One  of  the  mo* 
features  of  the  y*M  is  the  continued  development  oj 
schools.  The  Carmarthen  schools  remain  upa 
stationary  ;  Llandyssul  shows  an  increase  in  tb 
scholars ;  Llandovery  school  does  not  improve 
scientious  effort  is  being  made  to  strengthen  ihe  f 
d  it  ion  of  this  school. 

The  second  revolt  school  in  Merionethshire  w. 
Upper  Maentwrog  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel. 
at    fust   23    Nonconformist   pupils    drawn    from  1 
School.     It  appears  that  the  National   School  op* 
scholars,  12  of  whom  were  Nonconformists,     AtC 
emergency  school  has  been  started  for  tbe  infants 
of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  for  the  other  children 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel.     The  90  st 
National  School  have  been  reduced  to  35,  while  J 
enrolled  in  the  emergency  school. 


RECENT    SCHOOL     BOOKS 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Language** 

MrimJij  Mateo  Falcons  and  UEvtlHvmfnf  <A 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.  69  pp.  (Rivingtons 
is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  these  excellent 
have  been  edited  for  English  schools*  Mr.  Hartog 
his  work  with  care,  and  we  can  praise  his  notes 
his  tl  reform  exercises,1'  and  bis  vocabulary,  which 
practically  complete.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  short  lif< 
is  prefixed.  By  an  oversight  there  is  no  indicatio 
in  which  the  text  has  been  divided  into  sections. 
&c,  of  the  exercises  suggests  such  a  division.  Tb 
arc  not  satisfactory  ;  line  drawings  would  have 
We  have  noted  a  few  misprints  :  Mrrimet  (titli 
{p.  31,  L  Z2),  plM&ni  (p.  37,  1-  12). 

Letter  F&ems  far  Ret  it  at  ten*  Edited  by  L~  A.  E 
{ Black ie . )  4*/. —This  rece nt  add ition  I  o  M  B lackie's 
Classics  'T  contains  twelve  poems  of  Beranger,  Q 
Hugo,  Gautier  and  others,  well  suited  for  recital 
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,_  It  is  a  welcome  novelty  in  this  series   to  find   the 

M  the  short  biographies  written  in  French.     Mr.  Barbe 

■*-  his  work  conscientiously  and  well.     We  have  only 

t  two    small    points :    on    what    authority  is    Oberon 

^a»"roi  des  genies  de  Fair"?    On  p.  45,  1.  i>i%  tehee 


it*  Blanc  et  le  Noir.     Edited  by  H.  H.  Horton. 
bV.)     4*/. — This  short  story  makes  good  reading. 
Itapably  edited  ;  the  note  on  Voltaire  is  well  written, 
1  are  quite  satisfactory. 

§*X*r  Enfants  Cifebres.     Edited   by   L   A.  Barbe\ 

:.)    4d. — The  pathetic  stories  of  Napoleon  II., 

Boufflers  and  Elisabeth  Cazotte  have  been  attrac- 

Ihy  Masson,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  include 

kie's  Little  French  Classics."    The  notes  are  full 

'good. 

iss  de  Sigur,  Mimoires  (Pun  Ane.     Edited  by  Lucy 

viii.  +  63  pp.     (Arnold.)     is. — This  is  an  amus- 

snitable  for   the   third   year   of   instruction.     Miss 

ributes  a  short  biographical  note  and  some  capital 

txercises,"  consisting  of  questions  on  the  text  and  on 

!  and  word  formation  ;  there  are  also  short  passages 

ation.     A  vocabulary    is  given,   but  there    is    no 

1  as  to  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  compiled. 

are  omitted,  and  those  given  are  sometimes  not 

order.    The  text  is  carefully  printed  ;  we  have 

I  mimes  for  mimes  on  p.  24. 

French  Texts:  (1)  A.  de  Vigny,  Laurette  ou  le 
&.  48  pp.  (2)  J.  Michelet,  Deux  Heroines  de  la 
48  pp.  (3)  Le  Sage,  Crispin  Rival  de  son  Mattre. 
4)  Balzac,  Mer cadet.  64  pp.  Edited  by  M.  A. 
(Arnold.)  6d.  each. — Each  of  these  volumes  con- 
l- written  biographical  note,  a  neatly-printed  text, 
ties  (mainly  consisting  of  English  renderings),  and 
which  is  anything  but  complete.  If  a  common 
aire  is  given,  why  not  traversi  (mon  manteau  est 
If  beaucoup  is  given,  why  not  peu  ?  If  douier  is  given, 
F&vire  ?  As  for  the  texts,  (1)  is  a  well-chosen  tale, 
flcnown  to  many;  (2)  contains  Michelet's  excellent 
Madame  Roland  and  Charlotte  Corday  ;  (3)  is  a 
I  harmless  farce ;  (4)  a  cruel  comedy,  so  mean  that  we 
like  to  read  it  with  a  class.  We  have  little  but 
the  notes  ;  "  pastoral  novelette,"  however,  strikes  us 
ading  description  of  Paul  et  Virginie  (1,  p.  39),  and 
like  an  eulogium  (2,  p.  38).  The  only  misprints 
fare:  in  (1)  lui  for  de  lui  (p.  8,  1.  3),  mots  for  mat's 
II),  avail  for  avail  (p.  24,  1.  24) ;  in  (2)  passioni  for 
I  (p.  5, 1.  16),  Phlipon  for  Philipon  (p.  7, 1.  6),  redoubt- 
,  L  22),  giler  for  liger  (p.  9,  1.  6),  timoignage  (p.  12, 
rt  for  part  (p.  14,  1.  26),  de  for  des  (p.  16,  1.  1), 
17,  1.  6),sure'te  (p.  29, 1.  $1),  quelle  for  qu'elle  (p.  30, 
(3)  passion*  s  for  passionnts  (p.  14,  1.  26),  penetrant 
t  30),  int*ret  (p.  44,  1.  25) ;  in  (4)  arn*te  (p.  22,  1.  23), 
p6, 1.  16),  le  gueiidon  (p.  62,  1.  9). 

*$  New  First  Gennan  Book.  By  W.  Rippmann  and 
ju  vi.  +  180  pp.  (Dent.)  2s. — There  is  little  resem- 
between  this  book  and  that  published  six  years  ago, 
it  will  supersede.  Even  some  of  the  names  are  different, 
1  has  become  Wilhelm,  and  Paul  has  been  rechristened 
JL  The  pictures  of  the  seasons  used  as  the  scenes  of  the 
Ation  exercises  appear  also  in  the  "New  First  French 
and  are  vastly  superior  to  those  in  the  earlier  books. 
fCt,  the  simple  grammatical  principles  which  should 
tany  even  early  lessons,  but  were  often  sadly  neglected 
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by  ardent  advocates  of  reform  methods,  are  set  down  in  a 
more  instructive  manner  than  formerly.  The  grammar  is  in 
German  as  heretofore,  and  the  vocabulary  is  still  without  an 
English  word,  though  its  plan  has  been  altered.  In  our  opinion, 
the  changes  are  all  of  the  nature  of  improvements,  because  they 
evidently  represent  the  results  of  experience  gained  by  Prof. 
Rippmann  and  other  teachers  since  the  first  English  version  of 
Alge  and  Hamburger's  "  Leitfaden  fUr  den  ersten  Unterricht  in 
Deutschen"  was  published.  The  original  adaptation  of  this 
book  to  the  needs  of  our  schools  did  pioneer  work  for  the 
rational  study  of  living  languages ;  and  the  success  which  it 
achieved  will,  we  believe,  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the 
volume  now  available. 

E.  Aforike,  Mozart  aufder  Reise  nach  Prag.  Edited  by  W. 
G.  Howard,  xii  -f  125  pp.  (Heath). — Morike's  work  is  too 
little  known  in  England,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  have  a 
school  edition  of  this  delightful  short  story  from  his  pen,  which 
describes  a  day  of  Mozart's  life  by  means  of  a  most  attractive 
combination  of  fact  and  fancy,  with  the  result  that  the  great 
musician's  lovable  figure  stands  out  clearly.  The  editor  supplies 
a  short  account  of  Morike  ;  then  follows  the  well  printed  text, 
and  notes  which  elucidate  all  difficulties.  The  renderings,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  betray  trans- Atlantic  origin  and  sometimes 
they  are  anything  but  elegant.  "  Murite  "  on  the  title  page  is 
a  bad  blunder.     On  the  whole  the  book  is  good. 

De  la  Motte-Fouqu6,  Sintram.  Edited  by  Medina  Pittis.  48 
pp.  (Blackie.)  6d. — This  queer  "romantic"  tale  cannot  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  class  work,  and  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended even  for  the  pupil's  private  reading.  The  scene  is 
Norway  in  the  10th  century,  with  local  colour  of  doubtful 
accuracy  ;  the  language  is  often  archaic ;  and  the  notes  are 
scanty. 

A  Practical  German  Gram  wary  Reader  and  Writer.  Part 
/.  Elementary.  By  L.  Lubovius.  xx.  -f  200  pp.  (Black- 
wood.) 2s. — The  principles  underlying  this  book  are  generally 
sound.  It  is  claimed  (after  a  fashion  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly common)  that  it  represents  all  that  is  best  in  the  old 
and  the  new  methods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  approaches  far 
more  closely  to  the  new  than  to  the  old.  At  the  beginning  we 
have  exercises  in  the  pronunciation  ;  we  miss  any  clear  dis- 
tinction between  close  and  open  vowels.  Thus  on  p.  xiv.  the 
vowel  in  Btir  is  not  given,  and  the  difference  in  quality  between 
0  in  Sbhne  and  <*>  in  konnte  is  not  indicated.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  difference  between  German  and  English  /  in  quality 
(and  often  in  quantity).  In  the  lessons  the  grammar  is  intro- 
duced with  considerable  skill,  but  at  rather  a  quick  pace. 
Word  for  word  translation,  and  translation  from  the  mother 
tongue,  forms  a  feature  of  the  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  use 
is  made  of  the  Holzel  picture  of  Spring,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
find  that  the  persons  of  it  have  very  much  the  same  names  as 
in  the  well  known  book  which  introduced  these  pictures  to 
English  modern- language  teachers.  The  second  part  contains 
a  number  of  anecdotes  and  stories  with  exercises  in  word  for- 
mation and  grammar,  questions  on  the  text  and  sentences  for 
retranslation ;  also  songs  and  poems.  The  misprints  are 
generally  trivial.  The  translation  of  Goethe's  Ein  G letches 
by  A  Like  (Fate),  as  the  title  of  Uber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh  is 
a  curious  slip.  Heine  was  probably  born  in  1797,  not  1799. 
On  p.  9,  1. 1 1,  it  should  be  Sie,  not  sit;  on  p.  17, 1.  13,  //  is,  not 
Is  it ;  p.  23,  1.  18,  delete  learned ;  p.  70, 1.  9,  Schneemann,  not 
-man  ;  p.  1 10,  1.  24,  Eine9  not  Cine. 

C.  F.  Beyer,  Der  Schuss  von  der  Kanzel.  Edited  by  M.  H. 
Ilaertel.  xiii.  -f  141  pp.  (Ginn.)  is.  6V.— This  is  an  ex- 
cellent short  story,  precious  as  one  of  the  very  few  humorous 
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writings  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Swiss  novelist,  whose  life 
is  well  summarised  by  the  editor.  We  recommend  the  story 
warmly  to  all  who  desire  an  interesting  reader  for  a  fairly 
advanced  class  of  pupils,  especially  as  the  notes  are  generally 
satisfactory  and  the  vocabulary  seems  to  be  complete.  The 
text  is  commendably  free  from  misprints.  The  notes  are  marred 
by  some  Americanisms,  /.?., ••  there's  a  nigger  in  the  woodpile." 
To  write  a  note  on  Tell  without  referring  to  Schiller's  play 
(see  p.  77)  is  quite  an  achievement.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  are  exercises  in  composition  based  on  the  text. 

(jW#«  kit  turn  Amwtmdigltrmfn*  Selected  and  edited  by  W. 
l\  Chalmers,  ix.  +  127  pp.  (Harrap.)  u.  6W.— How  far  it 
is  wise  to  learn  (Serman  poetry  by  heart  is  a  point  which  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  In  the  case  of  beginners  it  may  serve  to 
rtx  in  their  minds  old-rashiomd  words  and  constructions.  For 
older  pupils  it  may  be  a  welcome  exercise ;  and  therefore  a 
selection  of  poems  rot  this  purpose  might  be  welcomed.  It 
must*  however,  be  confessed  that  the  poems  in  the  volume 
beta*  us  have  not  been  carefully  edited,  though  the  selection 
is  good  on  the  whole.  Misprints  are  very  common ;  for  in- 
stance, w  for  itt  (No.  14K  &/*&"  **  OtuUm  (No.  31), 
I+**X*  (No.  5$),  MtV  for  /fit  (No*  36),  mmckt  for  AWA/  (No. 
40K  i>  fc*  Xr  (No.  45K  ****  *»  »**r  (No.  55),  sickex  for 
*.*r  (No.  6t\>  UU  for  *ui.'  (No.  64),  and 
TV  notes  are  also  unsatisfactory. 


*#»**»  Oar*  /.,  /A,  ///.«  IK  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse*  \Bla<kie*s  Latin  TextsV-What  we  said  last  month 
arvnt  Mr.  J%mes%s  •*  Entrotwss  **  in  this  series  applies  in  the  main 
to  the  four  tittle  books  in  front  of  us*  Schoolnmsters,  who  for 
vn^  ve**ort  v*  another  do  not  want  to  use  the  annotated  texts. 
;S&;  K*\e  bccvme  fc»  much  ihe  wv*.  shrcli  welcome  this 
;*<k*  t>ec**se  the  Xv>fc*  are  cheap.  weU^ptinted.  coonin 
<*sva«*\  trvt*  *r*&  scene  $ocCUr£.  have  2oc$  v;us:i:ies  maxkcc. 
*ik:.  >*yf<v  a  general  ta^vxtattion  which  is  shcrt  and  ro  :be 
vvi^i  >Ve  hax*  sctxeti  a  lev  cases  of  Joo£  svllabies  ace 
wM-iA'.  Nk*  as  me  sa*i  SeKee.  lias  ss  a  *er\  exrssa'Se  i*;': 
:^  ;Se  evecsaoe  *v  u^ur.  »*K  be  eve-:r*:s§  »v«  :.-  :>c 
*v:.\ws.  IV  Kacst*  ss^rA-ac.xc  jtu  '.ac*!-}  u::i  :ie  lie 
**i  *rrV  oc  K,wace.  Hoctiiax  Mxs.  aai  rr;acsrw»  jr.  Cr:::- 
owar  T>e*  ;wv  *a::e?  «>*<c:<  »**  here  *ac  :bers  s.gj'y; 
a  ow»c?  jr..-*«s;  -?  ,vvs  be:»wr  :ie  a^j?  .v  im^T*  i=>i  £:.eec\ 
Sr:  »*  ujv^  .So  »C.  ^c  ca«?a»  :.-  ;>e  £e?«ra'.  F*t"3aj* 
rKr-*  .v<  .x -;  ,%.  ;M>  ,?ac>«s  m-jc  ia^cue  lies*  »:*»  •-!. 
:**«  »v?w  *v.  vus*  >t-  ."c  :S;  m*v>i  •*  a:.\;  "uuek  .b«i 
**  ,K'<  .%*  >a  \t*wm  „Jvw?  .«,*  .x  Urse  par>ees  at*  »2«jt; 
v*  .Vk  »K*  f>\s;  ."V«ir    in:    >r»  at?  a  si.'*;  a  -rxa-TU  «  :Jit; 

K"    *V.'wx     \i»v     .XVNAV      .V;      X^s  .^ftSS.         TVs      ,N  >K     .  • -* 

V>**  x    »v-s^»\     .'  a  *.-*  "v*  ^     .\  ^  *  *  \r?   >^vx  :   ,\  ?:  -:-3--i 


.V""*        ♦*    w*->\  v.  \x            x.  i-       ,-    «    ■       x             ""V.  x    <*. 

,X*vVp^V     ■*     S      '"'ov^       *  ^        *n     ,  «     ^    x  s^-x      .  *.  .*      - 

v%\      V,      "x        V  ,\      '  -»>-.  v         Vvv     x»x-      *»•.•■        **x  x.  ■    . 

,*Vf    Xxvv    SA*x     »x   o  ^-   %     >    ^.    \      ^.^     .-  ^  -     V 

V\>    ,X»       VvX      \v 


■   V  *       *  *>•     xP"-^' 

Vv.v.    xV  v.   .     x\v     \-      *  x^    v 
^,      :x  .  N't        N.     xv   "-X    •<  ■-■■.' 

)sjUd|^  VvX'S'vxN  >>^     ■      V>    ,>"*   x.x--t-      *.«v      »      V\ 


there  is  no  danger  of  coiirasion  in  nvnatst,  thoafs 
be  in  ntmum.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  O 
ciation  will  shortly  recommend  nmmm,  bat  we 
reason  for  the  printing  in  the  present  series  of  m 
long  syllables  are  unmarked,  e.g.,  imsimmU* 
\nstaurdt*.  Apart  from  what  has  been  said,  then 
done. 


»■■     X        cs.-i 
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Heroic  ami  Pmtrittic  Veru.  By  A.  Band 
(Dent.)  if.  net. —We  have  already  commiaw 
Lyrical  English  Verse  and  the  Shakespeare  saw 
have  been  issued  as  companion  relumes  m  this  wd 
elegant  series  to  this  collection  of  Heroic  and  In 
Mr.  Burrell  has  so  done  his  work  in  giuupiagsad 
material  that  these  poems  can  be  made  use  of  ill 
five  study  of  titeratare ;  and  he  urges  the  keeping  1 
book  for  verse  of  this  order  (we  preswme  he  m 
also,  of  any  other  order),  which  is  a  vamabk  1 
masters  of  upper  forms  to  distil  into  the  mimfc 
scbolan,  and  see  if  haply  k  will  work  oat  wd. 
lying  contention  is  that  in  all  verse  truly  heroic,  m 
drawn  to  indicate  any  difteieuije  save  a  chran 
MThe  Charge  of  the  light  Brigade"  is  every  1 
heroic  verse  as  the  Greek  Lament  over  thcDeadsi 
This  also  is  a  fruitful  suggestion  for  critical  unaA 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha  are  found  hi 
and  Walt  Whitman,  to  the  editor's  high  credit,  is; 
and  there  is  no  jntrmwli  salmi  proportion  of  Shake 

r**r>raai  Sjmr.  By  Sophia  H.  Madehoi 
pp.  1  -  ££  JsfAwuJayx  Esssj  mm  Sir  WUlimm 
G.  A.  Twentyman.  xv.  +  IJ7  PP-  (Marmillau 
addiriaos  to  Messrs.  luacsmDan^s  course  of  Engi 
for  secoocaiT  <cV«ofr  are  reaDr  surprising  in  t 
and  osmprehecaveness.  and  whuhiU  qualities  m 
ihe  tA^k  of  nil:; :sg  them,  no  less  than  for  the  capil 
h:erxxy  maner  u^kfc  tbey  display.  In  the  case 
N.vk.  al:hoor>  so  =uc&  is  not  distinctly  stated,  v 
Msss  Maaehcse  has  rzraed  ihese  episodes  op 
S«=aeriAi  rces  -=cc  prose  «  ber  ourn :  if  so,  v 
bee  ^£t  re  *Jbe  ressZ:.  wkach  is  enrire^r  ssired  D 
si*  ^*s  3  rkrv.  Her  paraphrase  of  :bese  storia 
v.*  *?c*m1  scr.*c^:7  :;  ie  ksss  which  u  3  mient 
r*  :be  asae  ri  ±*s  r^ise.  Besaies  good  m:rw 
rci-rms  s  siroaec  wri  sv:ooiqgical  rabies*  no 
aer«  :>:  ^..  tutjo?  uct  ric  JCGg:.  a  =sef=I  bet  pa 
strl-*  rtl  r.ossLrj  seme  rnssci^s*  sebfects  fcr  e 
r,'  '^r  J«  sraiy  If  u^  rr-irBr  Miss  Madefa 
.:  *  >?ric«  «f  -Jisi  sach  wa-5s  as  £n:^r,  fea 
^...    .-.  .  JLC  Art  r~c  sr5cae?t^>r  igr^asir  ::  be  ^ 

" .  ^rK-r^~  -.-w  -.».    .Tfi  tj.  .-.      -t  Ker.  W.  Mac 

-    :a*     ,-.       >«xr  Socctsiscrress        i-.   net. — ^1 

^     v.".  ire  :.   i  .  rtcc>  "r.-ox  ret:  exrracrfrsaxy 

:..*.-ot.   ■  .-?  •■*.«   >  -^  ":r-i"je  turw^  r:  vbe  xreragi 

:^  ?*  -■.■        7>t  :.ca  cr  tat>  u.t*.ss£  r*er  hfi 

x-    %  -r   -rr.T'Cit-  scicdssai^^  a3»£  aas  sap 

*:     :  ■*.-%.-.«■.:  v    .-."  ttw.  ^cosiarV  urtT'e: 

■:   rt-^T^  -s       7"^  «jec:-^a5  ase  £-r.-iec  v 

.«rr  ^crr      "^    .^«:=^  u~i  ViTfTt-,  ie% 

..r..    -^r     -    ;• -^:^  uif  Vjsi.*rr=ae.  xicbes 

r  -r_:    *         ^rrxrs^  Ixr^>ir  tai  Tnx.  H.m 

a.     ■  .-.-vs.  ;..--a:^*c  car  Zs-m  m-^.  5^^ 
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ds  of  modern  readers,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  corn* 

h  volume,  which  has  been  provided  wilh  an  index  of 

.  names,  and  passages  of  Scripture*  and  some  brief 


}  Ust,  Beak  V.     By  A.  E.  Roberts,     xvi.   +  8*  pp. 

I  Arnohfs  Sohrab  and  Rust  urn.     By  W.  R*  Leask. 

(Blackie),      2d, — These   booklets   respectively 

series    of  the  Junior    School   Milton    and   the 

tics  isued  by  this  firm.      Both  may  be  equally  and 

•Commended.     In   the   former,  the  introduction  is  well 

once  more  we  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Roberts's  account 

n i verse   as  conceived  by  Milton.     The  notes  to  this 

may  almost  be  described  as  voluminous.     They  are 

scholarly,   at    limes   almost   loo   scholarly   for  junior 

r-£\,  the  note  on  '*  Song,'*  condensing  the  Pytho- 

ne  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  also  on  the 

quaternion/*  with  its  long  quotation  from  Cicero, 

j  must  be  conceded  that   Milton  always  demands  a 

r  explaining  ;  and  it  is  not  our  wish  to  carp  at  good 

appendix,  which  deals  with  Milton's  versification, 

Mr.     Robert    Bridge    everywhere*      The    edition    of 

»  and  Rustum  "  is  equally  praiseworthy,  and  the  selec- 

I  poem  is  to  be  commended. 

s    Gui fitter's    Travels.     1 25    pp.     {2}    Tales    from 

Nights.     t2o    pp.      (3)    LamPs   Adventures    $/ 

vu  +  1 12  pp.     (4)  Sinfrad  the  Sailor,     vi.  +  M2pp. 

s    Ilet&es*       lj2    pp.      (6 J    Sir    Walter    Raleigh* s 

Guiana.     1 1 1  pp.     (7)  Early  Voyages  to  yapau, 

II   pp.     Edited  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,     (Blackie.) 

u — In   these   little   booklets   Dr.   Rouse   continues   to 

literary  material,  some  of  it  old.   and  some  wonder- 

and  original,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  unique 

series  of  texts  for  junior  schools.     A  glance  at  the 

ritten  above  is  sufficient  to   show  over  what  a  varied 

literature  this  editor   has   lately  been    working,  and 

II  expect  everyone  of  these  texts  to  present  the  whole 
which  it  has  in  most  cases  been  carefully  condensed. 

Interest  is  given  to  the  above  selections  both  by  the 

of    Sir  Walter   Raleigh's   "  Discover}-   of  Guiana," 

printed  from  the  text  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  is 

;  :tnd  also  by  the  reprint  from  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrims- " 

hoitened    account   of  Saris  and   Adam's  adventures   in 

East,  a  topic   which  cannot  fail  just  now  to  possess 

interest. 


Mother  Tongue,     Book  /.     By  S.  L.  Arnold  and  E,  L, 

edge    (American    writers).     Edited    by    Prof.    Ad  am  son, 

(Ginn.)      is.    bd. — This    admirable    little    book, 

edited,  lays  proper  stress  on  oral  composition,  and 

of  suggestions   for   the   wise   teacher.     It  is   very  full, 

r   ihe  first   book,   is    at  the    close  rather  advanced;   but 

is  plenty  to  choose  from.     Its  chief  excellence  is  that  it 

the  children  nearly  all  the  work  to  do  ;  it  even  suggests 

bey  should  think.     We  miss  in  Prof.  Adamson's  preface 

tference  to  their  training  in  the  art  of  the  raeffnteur,  without 

1  the  composition  teacher  (or  any  teacher)  is  as  a  block  of 

as  a  dead  log. 

Ei says  ef  Fielding.     By  G.  II.  Gerould.     Isucsd.  + 

?p.     (Ginn.)     }*.— Fielding   as   an    essayist    is   as    little 

►n  to  the  average  reader*  and  even  to  some  who  are  much 

r  read  than  the  average,  as   is  Fielding  the  playwright ; 

oe  as  a  novelist  has  eclipsed  all  other  kinds  of  fame  to 

he  may  justly  make  some  claim.     This  selection  of  his 


essays  is  therefore  welcome,  for  it  is  designed  to  draw  attention 
to  the  many  excellences  of  his  style ,  and  to  the  vigour  and 
worth  of  his  thought.  The  remark  of  the  editor,  that  M  some 
readers  may  be  genuinely  surprised  to  find  these  essays  unex- 
ceptionable in  delicacy,  not  unfit  reading  virginibus  putrisqut" 
will  doubtless  at  the  onset  disarm  much  prejudice  and  send 
readers  and  young  students  to  these  pages  with  a  confidence 
which  Fielding's  Teputalion  does  not  always  warrant.  The 
introduction  is  comprehensive  and  covers  the  whole  field  of 
the  great  novelist's  literary  activity.  The  selection  of  the  essays 
has  been  made  with  care,  and  the  notes  are  splendid.  A  notable 
and  original  addition  to  a  valuable  series. 

Chapman1  s  Bussy  d*Amhis  and  the  Revenge  of  Bussy 
{fAmhois.  ByF.S.  Boas.  xlvi.  +  332  pp.  (Heath.)  a*.  6*r\ 
—Chapman's  plays  are  not  at  present  very  well  known  in 
educational  work*  and  to  place  this  edition  of  two  of  them  in 
the  Belles  Ltttres  series  is  a  happy  thought,  and  is  also  the  first 
attempt  to  edit  either  of  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  scholarship.  One  of  the  singular 
merits  of  this  edition  is  the  identification  here  made  for  the 
first  time  of  a  part  of  Bussy's  dying  speech  with  lines  put  hy 
Seneca  into  the  mouth  of  Hercules  ;  and  Mr.  Boas  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  how  the  exploits  of  Chapman's  hero 
became  in  the  dramatist's  vision  those  of  a  semi-mythical  hero 
rather  than  of  a  contemporary  Frenchman  of  his  time.  The" 
introduction,  which  deals  wilh  that  group  of  Chapman's  plays 
which  was  based  on  the  French  history  of  his  own  lime,  is 
singularly  interesting  and  lucid,  and  the  analysis  of  this  play  is 
continued  in  it  with  vigour  and  penetration.  The  notes,  as  is 
now  customary  in  this  series,  are  remarkably  good. 

I>ffoe,  By  Albinia  Wherry.  128  pp.  (BelL)  if.  net.— 
This  is  a  carefully  executed  piece  of  work.  Miss  Wherry  writes 
a  style  that  indicates  the  taking  of  considerable  pains  to  master 
her  material,  though  a  little  lighter  touch  would  have  made  it 
easier  reading  in  some  parts ;  moreover,  she  is  by  no  means 
careful  always  to  discriminate  between  the  right  use  ol"  ihe 
comma  and  of  the  semi -col  on.  In  this,  perhaps,  her  study  of 
Defoe  has  unconsciously  led  her  astray,  for  he  himself  was  by 
no  means  consistent  on  this  point  in  his  practice  of  punctuation. 
Her  literary" judgments  are,  however,  sound,  and  her  account  of 
Defoe  as  an  author  is  full  of  charm,  and  is  well  worth  ponder- 
ing. A  point  of  great  interest  made  much  of  by  her  concerns 
Defoe's  connection  with  educalional  reform  and  progress,  as 
well  as  many  other  things  in  which  that  singular  genius  was 
much  in  advance  of  his  age.  May  we  call  attention  to  what  (on 
p.  48)  seem 5  a  mistake  in  dates.  If  Landor  appealed  in  1858 
for  a  subscription  to  save  from  want  James  Defoe,  who  a  few 
lines  lower  down  on  the  wme  page  is  said  to  have  died  on 
May  19th,  1857,  whose  is  the  error  ?  Landor's  or  Miss 
Wherry's? 

Elementary  Lessens  M  Ettgliih.  By  A.  T.  Bott,  1-192  pp. 
(Longmans.)  is,  6</.—  For  those  who  believe  in  the  teaching 
of  formal  grammar  to  young  children,  this  book  is  a  most  satis- 
factory guide,  being,  as  it  is,  original  and,  we  speak  as  a  child, 
fairly  interesting.  The  verbal  illustrations  come  from  the  same 
publishers1  Literary  Readers  .  this  in  itself  adds  a  bright  touch. 

The  Beginner's  Guide  So  Essay  Wtiting.  By  T.  W.  Berry* 
1-56  pp.  (John  Heywood.)  6d. — There  are  many  ways  of 
teaching  composition,  and  to  those  who  like  Ihe  outline-essay 
method  this  little  bonk  will  be  useful. 

The  Verl<  Readers,  Bmk  II L  (Bell.)  IS.  -Well -printed, 
well-illustrated  and  interesting  to  litlle  ones* 
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Here  and  there  the  spelling  is  antiquated,  which  is 

;  that  the  subject  matter  is  well  up  to  date.     The 

t  book  is  briefly :  (i)  Three  introductory  sections  deal- 

athematical,  physical  and  commercial  geography; 

treating  of  regional  geography.    Each  section 

pters  proportionate  in  number  to  the  importance 

land  mass  in  question,  and  containing,  besides 

r  narrative,  lists  of  the  towns  most  worth  remember- 

;  and  examination  questions  on  the  contents  of 

dtogether  a  work  to  be  recommended. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Chemistry.  Progressive  Lessons  in  Experiment 
my.  Part  I.  By  F.  R.  L.  Wilson  and  G.  W.  Hedley. 
f  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  y. — The  authors  of  this 
practical  schoolmasters  with  correct  ideas  of  the  place 
►book  in  scientific  instruction.  They  realise  fully 
of  clear  instructions,  as  to  what  precisely  the  student 
to  do  in  the  laboratory,  may  save  the  teacher  much 
tpotition  and  economise  greatly  the  time  available  for 
work.  It  would  be  difficult  nowadays  to  produce  an 
course  of  practical  work  in  chemistry  greatly 
those  already  in  existence,  and  there  is  neces- 
led  family  likeness  between  the  present  volume  and 
i  in  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
with  confidence  that  the  authors  have  produced  a 
course  of  experimental  work  introductory  to  the 
istry,  which  teachers  of  the  subject  who  are  not 
ided  with  a  good  laboratory  manual  would  do  well 
It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  most  beginners  will 
give  intelligent  answers  to  many  of  the  preliminary 
'•oggested  by  the  authors,  but  these  will  serve  at  least 
the  student  that  the  experiments  suggested  for  his 
are  quite  worth  his  while.  The  book  is  attrac- 
and  illustrated  by  thirty- five  figures. 

Chemistry.     F.  J.  Cooper.     28  and  28  blank  pp. 

by  the  author  at  22,  Chapelhouse  Road,  Nelson.) 

.—This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  guide  for  the 

chemistry.     The  general    idea  of  the  book,  and 

given  to  the  student  to  observe  and  to  record 

are  worthy  of  praise.     Unfortunately,  many  of  the 

either  unsuitable  for  their  purpose  or  incapable 

results  of  any  value  under  the  directions  given. 

also  frequently  marred  by  ill-considered  terms  and 

Lessons  7,  13,  27,  32,  38,  39  and  48  are  the  most 

respects.     There  are  also  evidences  of  a  want  of 

other  ways.     For  instance,  the  student  is  directed 

action  of  heat  on  "  Substances  117 — 130,"  and  to  use 

labelled  74 — 99  " ;  he  is  to  find  a  porcelain  dish  in 

wer,  a  steel  spatula  in  the  top  one,  a  bell-jar  in 

and  a  sand-bath  in  another.     Such  directions 

f  occur  in  a  book  for  general  use.     It  strikes  one  also 

place  to  give  directions  as  to  the  method  of  disposal 

ipd  coats,  and  as  to  the  cleaning  down  of  benches,  &c. 

look  certainly  cannot  be  suitable  for  general  adoption 

tos  been  subjected  to  a  very  thorough  revision  in  com- 


h*#r  of  Explosives.  By  Major  A.  Cooper  Key.  xii.  -f 
|fmcmillan.)  is. — This  primer,  prepared  by  one  of  H.M. 
n  of  Explosives,  will  be  of  great  service,  especially  to 
pontics  and  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  handling 
nrves,  either  as  dealers  or  in  connection  with  mining 
in.  The  subject  matter  includes  :  (1)  an  introductory 
elating  to  general  principles ;  (2)  a  description  of  the 
£  in  ordinary  use ;  (3)  a  chapter  containing  very  im- 
obeervations  on  the  practical  administration    of   the 


Explosives  Act.  The  details  given  are  clearly  stated,  and  such 
as  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  general  reader  who  desires  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  subject.  Yet  the 
general  introduction,  dealing  with  the  nature  of  explosion  and 
the  characters  of  noxious  fumes  arising  from  explosives,  might, 
we  think,  have  been  even  more  fully  exemplified  with  advan- 
tage. The  comparative  effects  of  combustion,  explosion  and 
detonation ;  the  extremely  poisonous  effects  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  the  results  of  prolonged  exposure  to  even  minute  quantities 
of  this  gas,  are  matters  which  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  out  of  place  to  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  some  general  advice  as  to  the  rendering  of  first 
aid  to  persons  suffering  from  shock  and  from  the  effects  of 
noxious  fumes. 

Inductive  Physics.  By  F.  W.  Armstrong.  (Wells  :  printed 
by  J.  M.  Atkins.)  iod.  net.— The  authoi  of  this  short  course 
of  practical  physics,  which  is  similar  to  a  course  on  chemistry 
already  noticed  (April,  1905),  must  be  congratulated  on  limiting 
his  instructions  to  details  of  manipulation,  thus  allowing  the 
student  to  proceed  with  an  experiment  unbiased  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  result  he  is  expected  to  obtain.  This  unfortunately 
entails  a  certain  amount  of  vagueness,  making  it  difficult  at 
times  to  follow  the  "complete  sequence"  the  author  claims 
for  his  course.  It  is  hardly  logical,  however,  to  use  degrees 
Centigrade  before  the  thermometer  has  been  studied  and  the 
"  fixed  points  "  of  the  scale  ascertained.  In  a  course  including 
elementary  mensuration,  mechanics  and  heat,  it  seems  strange 
to  find  no  use  made  of  squared  paper  for  measuring  areas  or 
drawing  curves.  Exception  must  also  be  taken  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "  the  force  in  the  rubber." 

School  Gardening.  By  W.  E.  Watkins  and  A.  Sowman. 
xii.  4-  103  pp.  (Philip.)  2s.  6d.— The  Board  of  Education 
desires  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  school  gardening  into 
the  work  of  elementary  schools  in  rural  districts  ;  but  before  the 
subjects  can  be  made  of  any  educational  or  practical  value  many 
teachers  will  require  to  take  lessons  in  gardening  from  farm 
labourers  or  cottagers  near  them.  The  present  book  should  be 
of  service  in  showing  what  and  how  to  cultivate  in  the  way  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers  ;  and,  presuming  some  acquaintance 
with  the  practical  operations  of  the  garden,  it  will  enable  the 
intelligent  teacher  to  prove  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
combining  science  with  practice.  In  many  cases  artificial  fer- 
tilisers are  recommended  for  various  crops,  and  the  proportions 
are  those  given  in  a  well-known  book  on  the  "  Chemistry 
of  the  Garden."  If  the  authors  had  described  experiments 
to  illustrate  the  effects  of  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 
upon  crops  of  various  kinds,  they  would  have  added  to 
the  value  of  their  book  for  school  purposes.  As  it  is,  the 
volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  hints  and  instructions 
found  in  ordinary  books  on  gardening,  the  only  difference 
being  an  introduction,  and  a  section  devoted  to  the  laying 
out  of  gardens.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  the  usual  gardening  operations  beginning  in  October  and 
ending  in  September.  There  is  no  index,  though  in  a  book 
of  this  kind  an  index  should  be  considered  as  essential. 

Mathematics. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  W.  G.  Borchardt  vii.  -f  491  + 
lxiii.  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  4s.  6d. — The  book  contains  a  com- 
plete course  of  what  may  be  termed  elementary  algebra  up  to 
and  including  the  binomial,  exponential  and  logarithmic  series ; 
graphical  work  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  effect  has  been 
given  to  several  changes  in  arrangement  and  method  of  treat- 
ment that  have  been  recently  demanded.  The  exercises  are 
very  numerous  and  varied,  and  the  examples  solved  in  the  te 
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are  amply  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil ;  in  these 
respects  the  book  is  a  great  advance  on  the  teat-books  of  our 
boyhood.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  there  is  an  equal  advance 
in  the  matter  of  rigour  of  proof,  even  though  the  volume,  as  the 
preface  states,  is  meant  to  "  exhibit  for  the  most  part  rigorous 
proofs,  while  admitting  some  deductions  from  arithmetic  and 
geometry. "  The  exposition  is  as  a  rule  clear  and  succinct ; 
at  times  improvement  is  possible.  Thus  in  §  163  it  seems  to 
be  as  impoitant  to  state  that  s'x  is  surd  and  a  rational  as  to 
say  merely  that  s>  is  surd.  In  $221  the  theorem  is  not  suffi- 
ciently limited  ;  it  is  of  course  not  true  when  the  denominators 
3,  </,  /,  .  .  .  contain  both  positive  and  negative  numbers.  Again, 
in  §235  the  problem  is  "to  6nd  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terms,  when  r  is  numerically  <  I  "  ;  it  is 
hardly  satisfactory  to  wind  up  the  (too  meagre)  discussion  by 


saying,  ««  Thus  S  - 


(approximately  >."    The  limit  is  ^-^ 
is  an  approximation 


without  any  approximation,  though 

to  the  sum  of  «  terms.  The  later  chapters  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  convergence  of 
series.  In  spite,  however,  of  defects  such  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, the  book  has  many  merits  and  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  teachers  who  may  be  in  search  of  a  volume  which 
shows  the  influence  of  modern  methods  of  treatment. 

Algtbrau*!  (Jr»M*iMtM£.  By  D.  E.  Shocto.  46  pp.  (Riving- 
tons.)  11.  net.— The  object  of  this  little  book  is  apparently  to 
provide  a  teacher  with  the  means  of  giving  to  his  pupils,  in  as 
short  a  compass  as  possible,  the  proofs  of  the  usual  algebraic 
theorems,  which  the  pupils  can  find  in  a  text-book  but  which 
they  will  not  or  cannot  lead  for  themselves.  We  have  never 
understood  how  a  pupil  will  benefit  by  dictated  notes  who  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  study  a  te\t-book,  though  it  is  un- 
Jouhtedly  a  commoc  belief  tha:  :hey  do  so  benefit :  bet  it 
seems  :c  usi  misfortune  tha:  a  pupil  should  no:  be  taught  how 
to  use  his  te\t-bvvk,  evec  though  the  process  should  demand 
a  cocsiderable  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of 
his  teacher.  Foe  teachers  who  require  to  dictate  the  proofs 
tc  their  perils*  the  book  unier  notice  will  meet  their  needs, 
ranging  as  it  does  frcas  the  elementary  der.nLiocs  to  the 
binccria!  thee  re  a. 

.*?«  /rc^*»  .w*  .v  A^tsrs.  By  R.  C-  Brii^ett.  95  pp. 
xBackie.  i.-. — This  little  Sook  is  seated  in  the  preface  to 
rev* tie  a  ->*t  \  ear's  course  is  algebra,  bet  the  course  £tven  in 
:t  it-ers  ccrsi.terably  rxvrv  tha:  usually  understood  by  the  term- 
In  the  eaxlter  chapters  the  meaning  c:  the  usua!  algebraic 
syxbvls  arc.  cperaf.cr.s  is  :"  cs*ri:ei  by  means  of  examples* 
x\\?.i  ar.d  -rso*.\ec..  bet  the  crsatii  part  jf  the  bock  treats  o: 
sub  *c:>  >.:ch  as  p:* 'pv:::.*r.  interest,  nttv.ciss,  areas,  vevesses* 
-Xc  tnt  a:e  v<.:.\  *\  steal:  *:tb.  in  w.Vks  v_n  ar.thmif.c-  It  is, 
*-e  tr:t*k.   desirable  tbat   a:.:bn*?t:c   sh.-uld   be    ^eniralisei   in 


•v  , 


*v\    *»*:•    b<\*:e   tcr.v.a*   a'^ebra   :>    taksr.   up.   though 


a.sc  :.  .r<  fat  the  tv.ve  usc.a..v  sren:  or  vrvr.ervs  n  :nttre-st. 
nv.\.«:e>  iri  tbe  like,  tsc-tte  c.t  .*:  p:.  *.v:::.v  :."  tb.eii  vractxral 
cc  the-. *:e:  cal  .v:x:ti:*oe  Tbe  :xvk  re  ay  be  c"  sent;  ••ale? 
:r.  t^:v  >'— ~£  c\a:vple*  c:  ^v".'e:,*.l.^e\:.  a:  '.hn*;f.c  :  :t  see~s  te 
us  te  he  t.v  -.vejt^.e  tc  In?  ccr^ier^v.  as  a  ^.xxt  yea;  >  cvu:se 
:r.  a'^v.  :a 


b>    A     V.     layr^. 


v....     -     t-c    v   .        >-*Ju-k:e 
**  V    Ve\;  b.x^k     c.      A'c/'b:.v    v*v.\\:vr^    v-:m/v.v    a~..:     .   '"; 
cVlu;-^*x    .«d      V\ '  ci.te-*    :c     V:  th-e    c     a-.v    •;?•-:.■> 
!T>e   .v\x-V.  '*  ;\:.\".'\  ,K;  »l,!\  0     a  teic^e:   *h.*  k "*■."■«*>   f^ 


■:  the  Ivy.  %  vs.  a  v*  *be  **»* 


<--   v 


:?t"  . **"?        •*.:*. v*c 


tieus  as  :xx  as  ;.\x;  cat*    .v   uo;\*  b\    l.ust^at.or*  are:   crece.t.        cv- .*c£  : 


Tbe  treatment  is  simple  and  appeals  to  the  beginne 
by  clearness  of  statement  but  by  the  number  and  vir 
worked  examples,  while  attention  is  paid  to  several  ] 
are  too  often  ignored  altogether  in  elementary  tea 
example,  on  pages  25, 63, 83,  85.  Tbe  exercises  for  tl 
of  the  pupil  are  numerous  and  bear  oat  the  descrii 
in  tbe  title  of  the  book.  This  fitst  part  carries  the 
to  easy  quadratic  equations,  and  may  be  recomn 
very  satisfactory  book  for  beginners. 

Modil  Sights.  By  William  Hall.  viiL  +  133 II 
u.— The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  "  A  Synopsis  of  i 
Practice  of  Navigation,  with  typical  worked  En 
Exercises."  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  the  ma 
writing  this  work  "  has  been  to  construct  a  book  so 
lor  the  pocket,  and  yet  containing  a  model  of  every 
used  in  sights.*'  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  book  i 
adapted  not  merely  for  preparing  candidates  for  e 
but  for  use  in  actual  practice. 

The  Primary  Arithmutk.  Part  I.  Edited  by  \ 
80  pp.  (University  Tutorial  Press.)  6a\—  The 
rules  and  the  compound  rules  involved  sums  of 
exceeding  j£ioo.  The  book  consists  mainly  of  sets 
which  seem  to  be  well  graded  and  in  many  a 
something  more  than  the  mere  application  of  a  rak 

The  "  Ctmmcil"  Aritkautu  fmr  Schools.  Scht 
VII.  By  T.  B.  EUery.  333196  pp.  (Black.)  P 
\d, ;  doth,  6k/. — Takes  up  proportion,  fractions  (cw 
previous  work>,  percentages,  profit  and  loss,  aven 
ments  of  savings  (comprising  stocks  and  shares,  &c 
miscellaneous  exercises  are  also  included,  while  c 
various  tables  are  printed  which  contain  informatio 
to  be  found  in  text-books. 

MjL^i.'ixx':  Pi.-twre  Arithmetic.  Book  II 
iMacmillan.*  Paper  covers,  3X, — An  attract^ 
series  of  exercises  on  the  compound  rules-  The  p 
up  tbe  pc«sibility  not  enly  of  relieving  the  tedium 
bet  of  s^gesting  to  the  pepil  many  interesting  q* 
modern  industries. 

Clrc**  &kS  B^yS-  Sex  Sumter  Ejctrrizes.  Boo 
t  Oliver  an-d  B^ytL* — Each  book  is  designed  to  j 
for  one  year  for  the  clever  pupil,  for  two  years  for  1 
recent  tendency  to  discard  complicated  example 
thrcn^hent,  and  the  general  arrangement  seems 
The  rocks  contain  from  52  pages  (Book  I.), 
Bock  V.  .  an-d  the  prices  for  the  books  in  paper 

.  i-  c  Cz:.-*~sx*.  By  R.  Klein.  (Routled; 
net. — The  se:  ::  tabies  of  which  this  book  consis 
t;  -acilitati  the  ci*ck  re-i.etice  of  all  sorts  of  p 
fre^V.  r^s:  j = -i--f.es..  as  well  as  other  charges 
tnt;  any  ^.tb.i:  c:  :hi  iinerent  systems  of  currec' 
c.  rtr-nei  :-.  tbe  b«;ck.  The  rabies  are  adapted  t 
bet*-een  tbi  principal  Enrrpean  and  American  r 
fiy  are  xrran^e-i  :n  a  very  simple  manner,  shod 
^m.cs  t:  hesmess  men:  they  may  also  be  usef 
;c.  tbe  ccm-trcial  sie  :c  a  schcoi. 

HiscelUBew«s. 

*       c:    ""    '.•.i-:-".*cis,.-.>;i  />AY.    B 
\-v     -     :~:  Vi.-rl'ar         v.  dr.  =et.— Ec 

i  ; : ; — •  r  i-i  *  :b  c.  _  r^rar.^  ease.      The  difrcult 
*^~  "ari  ;ci  an?i  rerar.t  in   Ireland 
cchi:  i..~a_r5  cc  social    forces  than  pt 
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e  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  the  distribution 
n  these  of  what  is  left  of  the  product,  or  its  equivalents, 
ent  has  been  paid,  are  by  no  means  easy  of  adjustment. 
axe  which  is  to  go  to  wages  and  to  interest  respectively 
loot  only  on  their  mutual  demand  and  supply,  but  on 
I.Other  desires  which  goto  make  the  whole  man,  so  that 
i  of  great  combinations  both  of  capital  and  labour 
en  a  state  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  one  of 
I  condition  can  be  paralleled  in  many  of  its  features 
ational  relationship  of  European  States  in  the 
1  century,  even  to  armed  conflicts,  to  truces,  to  treaties, 
j  &c,  &c  In  this  little  book,  Mr.  Pigou  treats  of 
matter  with  masterly  ^kill.  After  a  glance  at  the 
nd  of  history  "  and  at  the  "  advantages  of  industrial 
1  works  out  at  length  in  four  chapters  the  principles 
1  govern  the  determination  of  wages,  and  in  a  short 
ijthe  slightest  part  of  the  book)  those  which  should 
fthe  share  of  employers  and  workmen  in  the  management 
The  second  half  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
Ihods  which  have  been  or  may  be  adopted  to  end  strife, 
spective  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Two  appen- 
;  in  the  mathematical  way,  which  was  proposed  many 
►  by  Prof.  Marshall  of  Cambridge,  with  some  of  the 
nit  problems.  Mr.  Pigou's  sources  are  previous 
I  his  specific  subject,  and  many  reports  on  economic 
1  in  England,  America  and  other  countries.  The  whole 
fed  with  judicious  calmness,  with  intimate  knowledge, 
1  inclusion  of  the  various  factors  which  must  be  borne 
1  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  various  policies. 
peace  is  possible,  by  what  various  means  in  various 
it  may  be  attained,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to 
1  the  book  itself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


L „ 

■piwr*  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
E«  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
pi  SCHOOL  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 

publication  %   so  that  the   criticism   and  reply  may 

'  together. 

The  Position  of  Teachers  in  Natal. 

1  leaders  may  be  glad  of  a  warning  against  accepting 
(  under  the  Education  Department  of  Natal.  ■  The 
%y  has  now  been  reduced  to  ^180  per  annum,  for  all 
l  elementary  teachers,  and  £225  for  assistants  in  sec  on - 
While  Mr.  Barnett  was  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
\  maximum  for  these  appointments  was  raised  to  ^350 
\  §nd  ,£500  per  annum  respectively,  but  there  is  no 
|HI*U  this  scale  will  be  maintained  and  considerable 
that  it  will  be  reduced.  Promotion  is  very  slow. 
of  eacti  six  years1  completed  service,  schoolmasters 
six  weeks'  leave  on  full,  or  three  months'  leave  on 
At  the  end  of  thirty  years'  service,  the  teacher  gets 
at  the  rate  of  sfcth  of  his  average  salary  for  the 
b  three  years  for  each  completed  year's  service.  Towards 
moti  he  pays  £3  per  centum  every  year  {i.e.,  rather  more 
t  actuarial  value  of  the  pension).  At  the  present  time 
archer's  salary  is  subject  to  an  annual  deduction  of— 
•en  per  cent.  (Special  tax  on  all  Civil  Servants.) 
luce  per  cent.  (Pension  Fund. ) 
"l.     (Poll  tax  on  all  Europeans. ) 

■Sit  of  a  bedroom  and  boarding-house  food  varies  from 
per  month.  A  suit  of  clothes  costs  £$  5s.,  and  other 
ill  expenses  amount  to  about  double  what  they  would 


in  England.  Of  course,  this  is  for  a  bachelor.  In  the  case  of 
a  married  man,  the  rent  of  a  four-roomed  cottage  is  about  £72 
per  annum.  White  servants  cannot  be  obtained.  A  Kaffir  boy 
expects  ,£24  to  £36  a  year  and  his  food.  He  won't  work  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  can  seldom  cook,  so  the  school- 
master's wife  must  be  prepared  to  be  cook,  housemaid  and 
parlour-maid  in  one.  Calculated  roughly,  and  including  holi- 
days, which  are  very  expensive,  an  income  of  ,£200  a  year  in 
Natal  is  equal  to  rather  less  than  £90  a  year  in  England .  A 
resident  master  in  an  English  school  at  ^75  per  annum  is 
distinctly  better  off. 

If  any  one  of  your  readers  applies  for  a  post  in  Natal  after 
reading  this,  he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open,  but  I  may  add 
finally,  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  well  advised  to  insert  in 
his  agreement  a  clause  by  which  he  shall  not  be  subject  to 
dismissal  for  insisting  on  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  bis 
agreement.  All  those  teachers  whose  three  years'  agreement 
has  not  yet  expired  have  been  given  the  choice  of  accepting  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  which  the  Government  contracted  to 
pay  them,  or  being  dismissed  the  service  at  the  expiry  of  the 
three  years.     Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

By  comparison  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal  is  considerably,  and  in  the  O.  R.  C.  very 
much  better. 

A  Natal  Teacher. 

[Although  our  correspondent  somewhat  overstates  his  case, 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  main  his  statements  are 
accurate.  We  understand  that  the  deduction  from  Civil  Service 
salaries  is  TV,  not  10  per  cent.,  and  that  ,£200  in  Natal  is 
about  equal  to  ,£150  per  annum  in  England. — Editors.] 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  various  letters  and 
articles  which  have  appeared  recently  on  the  modern  language 
question,  and  from  which  I  gather  that  there  is  something  of  a 
reaction  against  the  fervid  idealism  of  some  time  ago.  Those 
teachers  who  are  once  more  reverting  to  the  old  are  climbing 
down  gracefully  with  an  encouraging  word  of  praise  for  this  or 
that  feature  of  the  reformed  method.  Mr.  Siepmann,  who 
writes  strongly  against  ungrammatical  methods,  clings  to 
phonetics,  which  he  wishes  to  be  taught  simultaneously  with 
grammar  in  the  early  stages.  As  this  is  impossible,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  he  really  cares  very  little  for  phonetics,  since 
we  know  he  believes  firmly  in  grammar.  Phonetics,  for  in- 
stance, makes  little  or  no  distinction  between  parler,  parte, 
parlez,  parlais,  parlait,  par  latent,  parlai  (phoneticists  are  not 
agreed  whether  to  write  parler  as  park  or  parte),  while  gram- 
matically any  of  these  words  wrongly  used  is  a  blunder  of  the 
worst  kind.  Moreover,  in  this  country,  the  end  and  aim  of 
instruction  is  to  obtain  examination  results,  however  galling 
this  form  of  teaching  may  seem  to  those  inspired  teachers  whose 
soaring  ideals  are  cramped  by  it ;  and  these  results  cannot  be 
done  without  cultivating  the  intelligence  and  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  candidates. 

The  inculcation  of  the  meanings  of  words  by  means  of  pictures 
has  no  advantages  over  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
English,  except  in  so  far  as  a  picture  may  arouse  a  certain 
interest.  Free  composition  merely  teaches  a  boy  to  avoid 
difficulties,  and  to  translate  from  the  bad  English  which  lies  in 
bis  own  mind,  rather  than  from  the  good  English  of  a  set  piece. 
For  the  English  (such  as  it  is)  exists  already  in  the  child's  mind, 
and  to  proceed  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  is  to  ignore  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  child's  linguistic  reasoning.  Abroad 
(I  am  told)  things  are  different.  Any  German  boy  of  fourteen 
(I  am  assured  by  a  German)  on  leaving  school  knows  English, 
French  and  Latin  ;  but  before  we  aspire  to  such  an  ideal  in  this 
country  we  need  a  definition  of  the  word  knows.     I  recently 
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read  an  article  on  instruction  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  we 
were  told  that  in  studying  English  everything  was  done  in  that 
language,  and  that  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  had  things  been 
brought  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  nationality  of  the  students. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  I  attended  a  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne  or 
English  literature.  A  play  of  Congreve's  was  the  subject.  Tc 
my  surprise,  everything  was  said  in  French,  and  the  lecturer 
(a  man  of  considerable  distinction)  did  no  more  than  occasionally 
read  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  play.  His  accent  was  un- 
doubtedly good,  but  he  persistently  pronounced  the  word  watch 
to  rhyme  with  match,  which  in  our  country  would  be  considered 
a  bad  blunder.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  English 
of  the  students. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  against  teachers  of  modern  languages 
that  children,  after  learning  French  for  five  or  six  years  or  more, 
are  unable  to  read  a  novel,  write  a  letter,  or  say  a  simple  sen- 
tence in  that  language  correctly ;  I  fail  to  see  why  such  a  state 
of  things  is  any  reproach  to  teachers  of  French.  We  constantly 
have  numbers  of  boys  who  have  passed  through  long  courses 
of  Latin  or  Greek  and  cannot  construe  a  sentence,  of  boys  who 
have  for  years  studied  mathematics  and  cannot  do  a  rule  of 
three  sum  ;  why,  therefore,  should  the  standard  of  modern 
languages  be  higher,  with  far  less  time  devoted  to  the  subject  ? 
Of  course  it  is  not  true  that  all  boys  who  have  studied  Latin, 
Greek  or  mathematics  are  ignorant  of  these  subject?,  but  neither 
is  it  true  of  all  those  who  have  been  taught  French  or  German. 
Take  any  method  you  will,  and  the  majority  will  remain  more 
or  less  ignorant  ;  no  imputation  on  the  efficiency  of  the  old 
method  is  less  to  the  point  than  its  condemnation  on  the  ground 
of  the  lack  of  satisfactory  results.  We  are,  however,  all  grate- 
ful to  the  reformers  for  the  suppression  of  the  study  of  remote 
grammatical  peculiarities,  and,  with  the  elimination  of  this 
serious  obstacle,  no  doubt  good  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages. 

G.  Brackenbi-ry. 

Bradford  Grammar  School. 

Use  of  the  Words  "Mass"  and  "Weight." 

The  term  "  mass  "  figures  so  largely  in  even  very  elementary 
courses  of  experimental  science  that  it  seems  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  the  usually  bogus  use  of  it. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  something  of  scientific  I 
importance  to  young  students  is  conveyed  by  the  usual  quota- 
tion from  the  *•  Principia  *'— "  the  mass  of  a  body  is  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  it." 

Now  this  might  not  be  open  to  much  objection  if  the  term 
were  only  used  when  one  substance  alone  is  under  consideration. 
The  mass  can  in  this  case  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  that  substance.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  term  is  most 
extensively  paraded  during  the  study  of  "  density,"  and  a  com- 
parison of  different  substances  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  idea 
of  density. 

From  the  imagined  definition  of  *'  mass"  referred  to,  we  then 
get  absurdities  like  the  following  :  —The  quantity  of  matter  in  a 
c.cm.  of  lead  is  greater  than  that  in  a  c.cm.  of  iron— a  statement 
absolutely  without  meaning. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  student  is  persuaded  to  believe  that 
he  has  acquired  a  good  notion  of  mass,  even  as  applied  to  the 
comparison  of  different  substances,  and  sometimes  his  credulity 
is  still  further  exploited  :  he  is  seriously  told  that  the  "particles 
of  matter"  are  pressed  together  more  closely  in  the  lead  than 
in  the  iron  !  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  future  work  on 
the  constitution  of  matter  may  teach  us  in  this  connection,  but, 
when  introduced  into  an  elementary  scheme  of  experimental 
science,  this  last  statement  appeals  to  be  an  unnecessary  an«4 
lidiculous  hypothesis. 

For  the  purpose  of  simple  practical  work,  it  should  suffice  to 
detine  density  as   the  ucighi  of  unit   volume.     The  orthodox 


definition  merely  gives  rise  to  simulation  of  kno 
much  ambiguity. 

The  variation  in  the  weight  of  a  body  while 
matter  in  it  remains  unaltered  can  easily  be  ms 
but  the  use  of  the  word  "  mass  "  here  does  not  ass 
tion.  If  it  is  objected  that  this  variation  viti 
duction  of  "  weight "  into  a  working  defininot 
may  be  pointed  out  that  students  do  not  use  a 
balance  during  balloon  voyages  in  making  del 
density. 

Finally,  if  the  idea  of  mass  must  be  taught 
stage,  by  all  means  let  us  teach  it,  not  juggle  wi 
excursion  into  dynamics  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
posed  that  dynamics  worries  young  students  to 
possible,  however,  with  comparatively  little  trot 
sufficient  dynamical  notions  to  enable  them  to 
of  mass.  Many  simple  illustrations  may  be  fou 
pose. 

Everyone  engaged  in  teaching  practical  a 
accustomed  to  the  apparently  confident  use  of  the 
who  really  do  not  know  what  it  means  ;  and  this 
is  encouraged  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  in  sy 
mentary  work,  when  the  authors  usually  appear 
with  the  familiar  classical  quotation. 

Ulverston.  T.  J. 

French  Coins  and  Plays, 

In  the  January  number  of  The  School  Woi 
enquired  where  he  could  obtain  in  quantity  cardb 
French  coins  for  use  in  class. 

During  the  holidays  I  have  made  the  sam< 
France.  The  answer  is  not  satisfactory.  Actual 
in  the  schools,  or  paper  or  cardboard  charts,  suet 
des  monnaies  franchises  representees  en  grand 
(Librairie  Hachette  &  Cie.,  79,  Boulevard  S.  Ger 
or  a  Jeu  de  Poste  (Maison  du  Cotillon,  Rue  de 
Postcards  of  the  coins  of  different  countries  are  n 
the  coins  are  full  size  and  in  relief  ;  but  none  of 
are  cheap  enough  to  afford  large  "  quantity  for  us 

Can  anyone  tell  me  where  to  find  short  Frc 
small  classes  ?  The  language  colloquial  and  idior 
shoit  sentences,  but  in  subject  matter  not  too  jm 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  beginners. 

Havercroft,  Worthing. 
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MATICAL   AND    IDIOMATIC.      Being    an    - 

ton  of  tlie  "French  ICxereisea  for  Mi<klh'nn'l  UpfXT-   Pri 
teentli  Bdltlon.     Cloth,  ! 

ROGETS    FRENCH    HISTORY, 
LITERATURE,    LANGUAGE,    &c. 

FIRST  STEPS    IN    FRENCH    HISTORY,  LITERATURE, 

AND    PHILOLOGY.      Poi    Oandld*t«*   for   th"   Beottish    U 

■;;Lli-MiK,  111.-    • 

i  he  A iiny  Bxfirnlnat^otui, 
"This  manual  will   In  ,  -v  time  u*?r 

LneltnaUon  to  wort  thrtntflh  i   laj-ne  voluine  on  tin    HlHtory  »>f  r 
literature,  bnt  who  yet  ■'  inohli 

h  |*rOM  and  |wetry."     I 

IN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  FRENCH 

Ch  pi!  too**  thy,  arvl    aio«iaryH      &|m) 
Edition,  with  m 

GERMAN    GRAMMAR,    LITERATURE, 

IDIOMS,    &c 
A  PEL'S  SHORT  AND  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR 

FOR  B&GltfffBRS.    With  copjon*  Exaiuphu  and  K- 
Loth,  Sa.  «d. 

who  cannot  command  as 
for  A  full  V  fiat  dllticult  tonguir,  but  who  iievert-htb'Hs 

period^  ami  Lu  the  leavt. 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  GERMAN    LITERATURE. 

Orttncat*    KvamlnatJona,      By 

2nd    I 

WEISSES  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  IDIOMS.     Bmng 

•tb  EvainmahnM  i 


li.i, 


the 
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HOW   TO    LIVE. 


ad  E.titl< 

HOW  TO  LIVt 

Uwsof  Lrl 

t  P,,Ae- 


*1, 

nl©  Words  of  the 

r'ouxisi  t  Boyal 


\N\S  8c  NORGATE,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Coven t  Garden,  London,  W,C. 


?  HAVE  YOU 
A  COPY  OF 


VOLUME 

FORWARDED   FREE  TO   PRINCIPALS  AHO  • 
MASTERS  UPON  APPLICAT 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO. 

3ii5trumeitt  aiiO  Xa&oraterv 

BIRMINGHAM  I  DUB 


THIRD     Bl 

CATALOG! 

SCIEN 

INSTRUI 


tu  "Gery 

(Fleuss  Patent) 

Vacuum  Pui 

It  indispensable  lo 
Laboratories.  It  readily 
produces  a  vacuum  com* 
parable  with  that  given 
a  Sprengel  Pump,  and 
infinitely  more  rapid. 
is  so  frictionleis  that 
boy  can  work  it.  and  it 
always  ready  for  use 
put  away  for  a  long  fir 

In  use  by  all  the  Leading  Safe 
at  Home  mad  Abroad. 

o 

putsomcter  Cngincctinj 

nineClinstronwotiis.  fit* 


Jon*  IUur,  80s*  &  D\Himu»Q«,  Ui.,  O^foni  H*>useH  i^t) ,  Grwl  Ttfrb 
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CONTENTS. 

OF  TEACHERS,     By  IJrof.  j.  W,  ADAMSON,  B,A, 
DY  IN  WINTER.    By  F.  W.  HEADLEV,  M.A. 

AND  BLACKBOARD  SURFACES.     By  J.  W.  JARVIS 
N  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS: 
Prof.   R,  A,  GREGORY 
T.  ALFORD  SMITH,  B.A..  r\R.G.S. 

L  HOME  READING  ONION,     By  NORMAN  L.  FRAZER,  B.A. 
ING  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS.     By  tt\  ih  EDGAR,  M.A.    (IlLuitmted) 
ERATION  OF  TEACHERS,     By  C.  %  S.  COX  HEAD,  M.A. 

LL  MAPS 

NGTHEN  INDIVIDUALITY.     By  FRANK  FLETCHER,  M.A. 
TU0Y.      By  SOPHIE  BRYANT,  D.Sc. 
RATION  AND  TENURE  CONDITIONS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
CURRENT  EYENTS 

BREST.    General;  Scottish;  Irish;  Welsh 

RECENT  school-books  AND  APPARATUS 

ENCEi 
»A\on  and  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers,    By  K.  WRAGGE 
tacher'a  Relation  to  the  Pupil.    By  E.  M.  WHITE 
Education  in  Ireland.    By  \\\  tt.  ADAIR 
of  Education  in  Relation  to  Secondary  Schools,     By  IL  G.  A 
Copies  of  Claas  Books.    By  M,  Y.    ~. 

New  First  German  Book,*    By  J.  M-  DENT  k  Co.  and  the  REVIEWER 
log  of  European  History,     By  EDWARD  ARNOLD   and  A,  J.  EVANS,    M.A, 
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Board  of  Education  New  Geograpl 
Schemes  for  Secondary  Schools 

Messrs.  THOMAS   NELSON   &   SONS  specially  invite  the   attention   of  ' 
Secondary   Schools  to  the  exceptionally  complete  List  of  Teaching  Material 
by   them  and  pre-eminently  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  Geog 
Schemes  for  Secondary  Schools  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  and  Specimens  of  the  following  will  be  sent  to  He 

upon  application  :— 

ROYAL   WALL   ATLASES— A  SERIES  OF  CO! 

TEACHING  AND  TEST  MAPS. 
ROYAL    WALL    MAPS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL    TEXT-BOOKS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL    READERS. 

TEXT-BOOKS   ON   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY, 
GRAPHY,    &c. 


35    & 


THOMAS    NELSON    &    SONS, 

36,     Paternoster     Ft  o  w ,     London, 
EDINBURGH,     DUBLIN    and    NEW    YORK. 


USEFUL  LABORATORY  APPARATUS 
SERIES. 


<£-r 


Dr.  WATTS 

QUICK -WEIGHING 
BALANCE. 

£1      10      O. 


■    ■ 


Apparatus  for 

MECHANICS. 
ELECTRIGITV  AND  , 

■    +    MAGNETISM, 
OPTICS,  ACOUSTICS, 
HEAT. 
NATURE  STUDT. 


AM   Laboratory 
Sopphei. 


s.>l.m.b*.1-T.  M.  F.  TAMBLYN-WATTS, 

GQLOIILANOS,  SETTLE,  YORKS,  work,.  chapai  street 
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These  little  furtui 
carbonate  w  hint:,  hut  al 

BREWSTER,    SMITH 

6,  CROSS   STREET,   FINS  BURY    PAY£UE 

Makers  and  Importer*  of  every  dote 
Apparatus  and  Ch« 
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IWARD  ARNOLD'S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 

ngua  Materna. 


By  R.  WILSON,  B.A.. 
i  First  CfiLirsft  jq  English  Aruily  ulnar,"  £c. 

Crown  8vo     St.  Gd. 

i  foj  ti>arii«»  who  wtuli  to  keep  tbettwalvei  abn&at 
n  Jiptly  called  *'Tha  Nfw  Engllub  Movement, 
lu  turn  each  of  the  brancho  «r  scfaooVwork  In  English, 
*omf  of  the  be*t  of  our  ■etioola,  aiM  mi;- 
work  to  m<wl  the  Qovprnrnont  raqtilfai&anta  In  the  native 
umlun».  Tic  volume  alma  it  heln^  pn 
mcUcal  work  rather  than  a  contubutiou  tn  airy  ipocntl* 


FOLD'S    LATIN    TEXTS. 

A,  Ev  in  Bbrsayb,  M»A*f  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  "T 

fh&  .,i,j,*ct  or  Uh   -  ['ply  *lnTt  taxt*,  adapted 

-fulflnvut  to  provide   Otte   term**  work.      Bach   volume 

trod tic tion,  test  and  vocabulary.    *".4  jia^ei.    Cloth 

limp,  8d.  each, 

a*     Book  I,      By  L,  1).  Waixwaian-r,  M*A  ,  AulaUnl 

.  Pan  IV  ttMioot 

oot.    By  Onnstni  Yelk,  MA. 

B*- Selection!  from  the  ♦Trlttla.1     By  L   D,  Wain- 

a. 

EPOS.- Select  Liffta,     By  L.  D.  Wainvvui-.ht.  M.A. 

Ct  Eclogues*  By  I.  i '  moiukt,  M,A*,  A*sisLuut  Hast*?*- 
U\ 

cllotti  from  the  Georglci*    By  J,  C.  Btobaiit,  Ml 

«lect    Fablea*      By    Mr*,    Br  ly    Assistant 

:lm  LadW  CfllJnie,  Chnttenham. 

elections.    Bv  I'.  J.  Dobson,  B.A.t  Lecturer  at  Binning- 

ITAIH*    Bv  |\  J,  DonaoK,  B.A. 

atllinam,  I.  and  II.    By  h  D.  Watmwsiost,  M.A. 

llrchU,    tiy  Mrs.  Baa  k. 

ant.     By  K.  M.  H»:<chv.  MA.,  Classical  Master  at  the 


FRENCH    TEXTS. 

:U,  graduated  in  difficulty,  with  Xafw*  ami 


The  Laws  of  Health. 

By  D*  NABARRO,  M.D..  B*Sc,  DPJ. 
192  pages.  Illustrated,  Price,  I*.  6d 

ARNOLD'S 

An  entirely  MM  H^iei  of  T( 

vocaouiary 

Genarsl  Editor*  Maujli*.i  A  Gkiiotiiwoiil,  DJJtl,,   L .-**-L.t  KftAL, 
Burnt  ucr  to  the  Central  W«ia»  Boanl  and  W  tiwOsfora  add  Cam 

Joint  Bmrd, 

Limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 
Le  Forcal;  ou  A  tout  PAcha  Mlaerleardi*    Proverb  m  tmo  Art  4.     By 

litdaiae  t>x  B&jga,    is  p 
A ventures  da  Tom  Peace.    By  P.  J.  Staou    4H  pages. 
HUtolra  da  in  Hero  Michel  at  de  eon  Chat*     By  Cumte  E.  M  \  % 

OrtboulUe,     UyGKvmiKiSiND.     IS  pages. 

Lauretta;  ou  La  Cachet  Rouge*    iiy  Ai.i-Ktn  de  Vmsv.    |fl  jjsgi*. 

La  Sourli  blanche  at  Lee  petlU  Soullera*    By  U  ha  if. 

La  Via  de  Peltehlnelle  et  aaa  nombreusea  A  vent  urea*    By  <  I 

FKJiLucr.    1*  pages* 
L«  Bon  Pere,    runn-iiv  m  On*  A*t     By  Fumiav,    *i\  r 
Crispin  Rl  Vai  de  son  Waftre.    Comedy  In  One  Act,    By  La  Sauk.    . 
Monsieur  Trlngle,    iiy  Cn.oirnM  kv,     4S  pagee. 
Aventurea  du  Chevraller  de  Granimont*     By  ( lit valler  u  ».v>riiro\, 

Hlatolre  d'un  Pointer  **coe*alit   By  ALux*srmt  \)\  aaa  pere,   *fi  iwgv*. 
Deua   Heroines   de   la   Revolution*      Madame  RoLind   and  Ctinrlotie 

.vt     By  J0U»  MifHki.ii.     1-  j 'tinea. 
Trafalgar.     Bv  J^hki'ii  Mihv.     If  h 

Marie  Antoinette*    By  Kumosd  and  *li  1  f>  he  Gokoooht.    4S  pa^n. 
Mercadet.    Oomedy  in  Threo  Acta,    By  H,  lr  BaLfaC.    04  [Jtgea. 


Ion:     EDWARD    ARNOLD,    41    afe    43,    IVIacirtox^     Street,    VU\ 

3IQHTON    BELL  &  CO., 

BASSET   (A*  B.). 
[ENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HYDRODYNAMICS  AND  SOUND.      Second  Edition,      Revised 

Inlarged.     8vo,  8s, 

ISE  ON  PHYSICAL  OPTICS*     8vo,  16s. 

IENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CUBIC  AND  QUARTIC  CURVES,    fivo,  Kte,  6d. 


1HENTARY  GEOMETRY  OP  CONICS.      By  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL,D^  Master  of 
>)Hege,  Cambridge,     Eighth  Edition,  RevUed     WHb  i  Ofaafter  oh  Inventio  Orbiom.  ■  ■k  5a. 

f'dition  of  thin  weJLknown  text  book  has  b«en  re-writtea  throughout*     The  book  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
a  text  i  be  Geometry  of  Conies  that  oan  be  obiamecl* "^Mathmntii  al  <i<tzettct 

WHITWOETH  (W,  A*)* 

AND  CHANCE*  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Permutations,  Combinations,  and  Prob- 
y*  with  640  Exercises*  By  Rev.  \V  A  WarrwoBTK,  M.A,,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Fifth  Edition, 
Enlarged.     Crown  H 

HUNDRED  EXERCISES,  including    Hints  for  the  Solution  of  all  the  Questions    in 

ice  and  Chance,1'      With  a  Chapter  on  the  Summation  of  oertain  Bariea,  nud  a  Qrcsham  I.ectute  vu  ■  •  :-■ 
rhUoaoyhv  of  Chance/*     By  the  same  Author*     I  ,  6t, 

NOW    READY,  cloth,  price  7s*  bd.  net. 

IBR1DGE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905-1906,  with  Corrections  and 

ions  to  the.  iud  of  the  Academical  Year,  1904  6*  New  Begulalloo**  Previous  Examiinitiori  (Geomotry, 
ra,  Anthii  n nation  in  Mathematics;    Moral  Sciences  Tripos  ;    Theological  Tripos  ;   Oriental 

iage.s  (Ohineac) ;    Economics  Tri pos ;   TropicaJ  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  Foreign  &  -tdents  ;  AgrieuJturaJ 

5es;  Geographical  studies;  Military  Studies;   Mining  Engineering. 


»e:    DE1GHTON    BELL   &   CO.         London:    GEORGE    BELL  &   SONS. 
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OLLKGE     OF     PRECEPT  OB  S, 

(Incorporate  by  Royal  Charter.) 
tiLoottaBUJiY  So.tr  ark,  Ld» POM,  W.C* 


DIPLOMA   EXAMINATIONS, 

The  Bxaml rations  of  Teachers  for  the  Diploma*  of  A&aocLate,  Licentiate, 
and  Fellow  of  the  College  are  held  in  Loudon  ami  at  the  folio  wins  pro- 
Yinci&l  Local  Centre*  :—  tI*.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Lwdst  Manchester, 
NflWcaatle-unTyiie,  and  Plymouth,  The  Aaaociare ship  and  Lioentiateahlp 
Examinations  nre  belt]  twice  a  year,  via*,  in  the  first  wwk  In  January  and 
the  Hr*t  week  in  September.  The  bellow -ship  Examination .Is  held  only  in 
January, 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  ad  obligatory  subject  to?  *^b 
gradt*. 

Candidate*  are  not  required  to  paa»  in  all  subjects  at  one  E**  mi  nation. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea ;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincial  Centre*  Is 
jfe, 

P^ons  who  have  paiaed  the  Examination  in  tb*  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education  may  br*  examined  practically  for  Oi  tinea  ten  of  Ability  fa 
Ttnch*  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  Hay*  and 
October.    The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  \mz+*  are  awarded  :—  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edm  vti  ion, 
£10 ;  Claaaic*  (Greek  ami  Latin),  £5 ;  Mathencaticn,  £3  ;  Physical  ^icuce, 
j£s.  A  ■*  Dortwk  Scholarship, N  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  the  candidate,  who 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  lecture*  for  Tear-her*  dHllvarad  at  the 
College  during  the  prec*ditij(  twelve  months,  and  having  p**«cd  the  full 
etatni  nation  for  u  College  Diploma,  ulaml*  fl  rat  in  the  Exam  ir  tat  ion  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Herniations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  »t  at  paat  Examination?  are 
prui ted  in  the  College  Calendar*,  price  2s>  0d+  each,  free  by  po*L 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Stcrdary. 

BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

(  University  of  London )t 
YORK    PLACE,     BAKER    STREET,   W, 

The  half-term  begins  on  Monday,  November  13th,  Tim  College  provides 
Instruction  for  Student*  preparing  fur  the  University  of  Loudon  Decrees 
in  Arte,  8deoce  and  Preliminary  Med  id  or;  also  inttructiun  in  nubjectiiof 
General  Education. 

There  la  a  Training  Department  for  IWhfTM,  a  Hygiene  Department 
aud  an  Art  School 

Students  can  Reside  in  the  College, 

DEPARTMENT   FOK    PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING   IN   TEACHING. 

Head  of  tlie  DepiirlnnTit :  Mis*  M.  Morto*,  M.A* 

Stud  en  U  are  inlmitteri  to  the  Training  Couree  in  October  and  in 
January. 

The  Course  include*  full  pre(  oration  Tor  Use  E  Kami  nations  for  the 
Teach  inn  Diulimuvs  granted  by  the  Univerdtie*  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
held  aununlly  in  December, 

A  couree  of  Lectures  on  School  Hygiene  \a  held  on  Saturday  mornings* 

Foil  particular!!  on  application  to  True  Principal. 

TJNIYERStT?  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL,    Sossional  Courses 

are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate. Am,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity  (B.D.)  and 
B.A,  and  B,Sc,  Degree  E laminations  of  the  University  or  London,  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  L-ic*l  Examinations,  and  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  above  Courses,  £13  13a.  pur 
oeseioQ.     Registration  Fee  One  Guinea, 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  ElecLricai  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  to  become 
Architect*!  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  Is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which  pro* 
Vldea  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Student*  hi  under  the  supervision  of  a  Lady 
Tutor, 

For  Toll  information  nee  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER*  Registrar  and  Secretary* 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 

College  of  Preceptors,  HeadmistresKeK'  A*nociati'.m,  Association  of 

AdsLfit&nt-tf  iRtreAsoa,  Private  School*1  Association  and 

Welsh  County  Schools'  Association.) 

Adtlrm—  74,  Cowan  St  n  est,  Lohoos,  W.C. 

SqfiMtTar—  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Trac  her* 

to  iind  wprk  without  unnecessary  ctx-.t.      All  fee*  have  therefore   been 

calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  eipensen. 

Headmistresses  or  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 
Teachers,  or  Teacher*  seeking  appointment*,  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency, 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Pr i vale  Fain  1  In**; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Mimic,  Art,  and  other  special  subjects  ;  Foreign 
Teacher*  of  various  nationalities;  Emd^r^artcn  and  nther  Teachers  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
Ottlee  hours— B.Su  s,m.  to  5-SO  p.m. 

Hours  Lor  niter*  tews  —  10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  p*m,  to  5  p. no. 
i^aluMev-i,  until  3  p.m. 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY   LAI 


EVENING     CLA! 

UWIVERaiTT    OP   LOJDOH,-Oour*«i  of  Inatruetfon  f 

inaiions  far  the  Science,  Arta,  and  Law  Degree*,  tmi 

Teacher*  of  the  University. 
Well  equipped  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Eli: 

Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy, 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Comma 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  1 
LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  (t 

English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Cfas 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and   Evening^- Drawing,  Natl 

Modelling,  Life  Classe*,  Wood  Carving,  4c, 
CIVIL  flERYICB.-AssmUnt  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  PatooH 
Frospeetux  Frt*.    Calendar  (id:  ( py  pott  ltd. )  «?n  appliealb*  k 


THE  INCORPOEATED 

FROEBEL      EDUCATIONAL     INI 
Tai/iarth  Ho  ad,  West  KxronroToy,  Losmoa, 

(Reoogniaed  by  the  Board  of  Education  u  a  Traiaiq 
for  Sflcofldary  Teachero*J 

Chairman  of  the  Committee— Sir  W4  Mateov 

Treasurer—  Mr.  C*  0*  M ovTartoma,  MM 

Secrttary—  Mr*  Artthtr  Q.  Stmosss,  1LA 

TR Al  S INO  COLLEGE  FOR  TBACHERS.  Principal-Ui 
KlXI>EIiGAIlTEK  AND  SCHOOU      Head  MUtrma-Ui 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examination!  of  the  ! 
Union r  and  Tor  the  Unlveraity  of  Cambridge  Teanhen'  1 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £70  each,  and  two  of  £15  ■ 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  ffomi 
have  paaaed  certain  recogniaed  BxjuninaUona, 

Proa  pec  tuaea  and   particular*  regarding  the  Special 
Scbolarihipi  can  be  obtained  from  the  Fhikcipau 


HATCHELOR      TRAINING       C 

"  FOR    TEACHERS, 

Cambehwxll   Grove,   S.S. 
/Vlncipoi — Mtaa  Rroo. 
MtMireu  of  Method— Mioa  CaRPmimJL 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Providea  a  practical    course  of  profeaaional    training 
Secondary  School*,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  tuan 
HATCHELOR  (i'iU  pupils)  and  other  erjkx 
STUDENTS     PREPAREB    FOR     THE     CAMBHiDG 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  Di 
FREE  ST LfUBNTSH LP  awarded  annually  to  a  Cnirersit] 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  tfoe  Sn 

National  Froebel  Huion,      Ahw> 
A  PREPARATORr  DIVISION   preparing  for  Lond.  B. 
Higher  Local  Kononm. 
Feea  :  £16  to  £B0  a  year  for  uou-reaidenti 
A  com f o liable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.       Term* 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING     for    Teacher 
Claaa  Singing* 


CHERWELL    HALL,    OJI 

A   TRAINING   COLLEO£    FOR   WOMEN   TE 
A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  providii^  a  yeara  pro 
for  Secondary  Teachers* 

Th*  Course  includes  preparation  for  the  Oxford  Te 
the  Cambridge  Teacher  b  Certiucate,  and  the  Teaeher'i 
Unlveraity  ot  London. 

ForluiUuciioii  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Educaf 
atterui  the  I>ecture^  of  the  Univereity  Header  in  1 
Practical  work  in  Teaching  in  School*  and  demon* tratif 
u  i  id  i»r  th*  super  virion  of  the  Principal  am!  Staff  of  Che  ] 
n*  lo  qualification*  for  admUsion,  Scholarship*,  &ct  ma 
&]iiJlirali*jTi  t  ln  the  Principal,  Miss  Catherine  I,  Donn 
lialt.  Oxford. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  CG 

(LNIVEHS1T1T  OF   LONDOM 

TTlft  LENT  TERM  BEGINS  on  JANUARY  isUi,  U 
pn-|iareii  student :«  lor  the  I/ondon  rh*i;r¥fB  in  Stance  I 
A  i  -U  in  the  I  Ixfbftl  Honourw  Examination  a. 

J.n  Eiiimne^  .Srholarshlps  from  £~iO  to  tlo^i  a  year, 
years,  wNJ  h*  bftvr*<\  fur  com  petition  in  July,  ly06^ 

F<>r    Mrllnu     purtifiilarri.    apply    to    the    Secretary, 
Cqllrjcrj  EiiplHleld  Greejj,  durrey. 
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FOR 

H  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

md  the  Mistletoe.   4  None  hsfaQ&    Old  Notation, 
i*U    Wardi  only,  ftd.,  «  i&  Bd,  pet  dozen,  post  free* 
Stratagem  ;    or,  The  Mlsalng  Heir.     Comir  Operetta, 
Sol-fa.  dd.     Worda  only,  a*!..  arts.  <W+  per  dueem, 

lea'   Banks.     Patriots    Gasuta.     Old  Notation,  2*.  ; 

Wards  only,  Sd.p  or  la,  0d.  per  do*.,  poat  fn»t 

ueen  of  the  Ocean,    Patriotic  School  Cantata,    old 

.rt].  ;    3oi-ta ,  dd.    Word*,  2d,,  or  la,  6tl.  per  doreu. 

Fair.     HnmorOuS  Cut j lata  and  Variety  But 4 t lain  mi  nL 

u,  la,  M.     Words,  Sd»,  or  Is.  ttd.  perdogea, 

earl.     Fnndful  Operetta.    Old  Notation,  ts.  6d.  ;  Sol  fa, 

td+,  or  la.  ttd,  per  do*en. 

arket.      Humoro«a  Rustic  Operetta.     OH  Natation, 

fa,  dd.     Words  3d.,  or  H.  6d.  per  doaftJ,  po*i  free. 

The  Bafrr*  Dream,     Hniuoron*  Operetta.    Old 

Sol-fa,  ft).    Worda,  'id.,  or  Is,  Od,  per  dozen,  poat  free, 

i  and  hi*  Children.     The  Popular  Cantata.     old 

Words,  Id,,  or  la>  Ad.  per  doisn,  post  free. 

Castle.    Romantic  Children's  Operetta.    Old  Notation,, 

£d„  or  1*.  0d.  P*1"  doses,  post  frer. 

nturesiu  a  Waxwork  Shaw.    Humoroua  Opw- 
or  la,  rid,  per  iloun,  post  free. 
Iful  Ch lid ren*s Operetta.    Ol d  Not* Lion ,  1 1.    Word*, 
!.  per  dowKu,  post  free. 

•y  I  a  rid.     Fairy  Masqat  foi    tilrl*.    old  Nutation,  la, 
of  la  *d   per  dn*enf  post  Iree, 
ted  Y  al  I  ey ,   lfcncf fnl  Ceildren'a  Operetta,    Knste  (Old 

Words  8d-i  or  I1*-  M,  p^rdoaen,  post  fr**e. 
itmas*    Cantata  for  Senior  Scholars    Hid  Nulalion.  01 
am*    M»i*»esl  Play,    Old  Notation,  ikl. 
aery  Rhymes.    Games  sad  Rhymes  foi  IJttiV  Ctill- 
,«      Mmic(wth  Notations)  and  Act  lima,  6d, 
ihe  Beast.    Matteal  Flay  (both  Notations),  fid, 

I  Humorous   Ifoaical  Sketch  for  Bop  and  Girl  a  (both 

r  and  the  New*    Cantata  OperHta.    Old  Notation.  64. 
todies.    Ten  Original  Plantation  SftQgt.     In  brffl  tfota- 

aphone.    Hurle*f|ue  Euleitainment.    Old  Notation,  Od, 

-Class,  MiEiplt  cantata.  Worda  and  Mu*icT6d.,ftost  free. 

,  *  Flay.    Bulb  NotaUona,  I'Jl.,  post  free. 

'  operetta.    Music  (Old  Notation),  <kt    Words, 
I,  per  down,  post  free, 
tool.    Operetta  for  Boys  and  Girl*.    Words  and  Music 

I I  m *),  complete,  Od, 

I  lament.      Humnroti*    Ranrtatton   Tor  Little  Children, 
ital  M  title.    Cdd  Notation,  lid, 
re.    A  Rnmoroa*  a*tioo  Sonic.    Old  Notation,  Sd, 
the  Dumps.     Humoroua  MunhmI  Sketch  for  Hoyatnd 
pa  only).     Word*  and  Mu^ic  {both  Notattoua),  fid.    Words 

(peas  Ball.    Flay  for  Young  Child ren.    Worda  and  Mash* 
ton*),  ' 

?f  the  Butterflies.     Short  Play  for  Little  Children 
looaj,  4d, 

w  barn  gperiallp  written  and  erraa0ad  vifA  a^ian«*Ofl  din. 

tola 

S  Imps-    A  Humorous  Da  ore.    Frk  n  Od, 
en  Gavotte*    A  alow  and  atataty  Danes.    Pries  od. 
rTtaejed  by  H.  B.  Ti'kneic    Mualr  hy  11,  \/ittouvwa  ami 
is,  Joint-Author*  of  "  1i>*  th^  Gang**'  Banttn,"  "  Kinic 


kitties,     Twelve  Senga  for  Clilldreio,  set  to  Mu.-ue  by 
■V.»i-J,  and  Musir  \b*il\\  NotatiCMia),  M. 

[■■ 

you  buy  a  Dolly?    By  CutMSKTfWl  Wamd. 
r  the  Sailors,    By  T,  Martim  Hauhx 
Complaint-     By  Climektink  Wakd, 

K        i^y  M-,Hj;*HET  CAMKRO^r. 

loughts.     By  L01  i>  It.  M  Mtsi*KK. 

'ave  the  Union  Jack.     By  Jo  UN  N.  Chowtuch. 

Files  3d.  each,  post  Ires.     A  Sitmph'  Set  of  the 
lorwanled,  pott  free,  fora  ShSllin- 
>NS    FOR    SCHOOL    ENTERTAINMENTS, 
me,  DiaLossfl*,  nvlat'iHr  Ac  slLof  which  have  been 
i      1  teen  Farts.     Each  number,  pogi  free, 
po4t  free,  for  a*. 


Copy  or  the  above   Cantatas,  &e.,  will  be  sent 
fop  the  published  price,  by  writing  to 

W.  SHELLARD  LATHAM, 

st  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E«C, 

md  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Handbook 
(30  pages  u     Copy  pott  free. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Elementary 
Greek  Oram  mar 

For  Schools.     Bj  Jons  Thompson,   M.A.,  formerly 

I  if  of  Ch  i  •_ -o,  Cambridge ;  Senior  Classical 

Matter  at  thu  lligb  Bahooi,  Dublin. 
PART  Lf  ACCIDENCE,  It.  6d.    PART  IK,  SYNTAX,  Is.  6d, 
COMPLETE,  WITH  FULL  INDEXES*  3s. 

The  ■  1-  I V;  is  to  drs  Is  .1  farm  itif bible  Jta  beKinners  the 

slenseo  ts of  *  I  rse  ^  Orssa  mar.  Owlsaj  to  the  great  [fesportanee  of  tbt  appeal 
to  Mm  eya  [q  i)i.-  cassof  younu  atudentst  apeelal  ,jrte;mo]-  ban  two  n»3d  to 
the  type,  and  ana1  the  printed  matter.     Attic  Greek  only  h*t 

wtry  tlittlDiralshsd  tliroug 
thoa^of  pro*e.     UnuecpEMary  aiitt  unusual  foriiis  hive  been  left  out.,  and 
the  author  has  i-i]'i?'SY>mi>  I  t>.   stir,    nil  \\,  <    noci- 

dence  and  ityitMx  ts  the  clearest  ponafble  manner  A?  Has  a«nl  Ume 
advantage  has  been  tasmti  '  .jiui^nt*  oi  modem  aeholarthlp,  so 

th:it  the  work  may  be  tSOTonijBly  sp  1 


History  of  England 


3s. 


An  Outline  History  for  Middle  Forms,  From 
tbeervrliost  times  to  the  death  of  t^ueen  Victoria.  By 
Mi>*  1£  A.  Tcckeb,  formerly  Marion  Kennedy  Student 
at  Newntaam  College,  Cambridge,  With  many  coloured 
and  other  maps,  plans,  tables,  Ac. 
".4,  boldly  priritinl  iind  -1  flipped  as  a  durable  and  handsome  volume 
of  1/01  The  author  .  .  .  «eemt  to  have  kept  well    < 

praiseworthy  ideal  al  sMsnulatlfi|  th*  -«tudenta'  curiosity,  iiiNtead  of 
adopting  the  ambiguous  view  or  the  dogmatic  ujannernf  luosl  text  -book* 
of  tbi.i  ciai*K.  8tw  eeren  her  perio<la  from  before  tlie  Roman 
the  esd  of  tb«  Victorian  era,  with  a  aense  of  proportioa  and  a  ttraiii  of 
excellent  prose,  and  the  armoury  of  index,  genealogical  table**  and 
chronolortieal  lint*,  at  the  end,  complete  a  ahapely  anil  very  worthy  piece 
of  work. '■— rail  MttU  GaxttU. 

English  Grammar     2s.  fid. 

With  Exercises,  and  Examination  Papers.     By 

T,  1).  II\m,,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
and  brought  up  to  dot** 

The  new  edition  ha*  been  thoroughly  revUed  and  brought  up  to  date. 
The  chapten  w  languagea,  Kouod  etUftlitg,  and  tbe 

bistorfeal  aevalopeseat  of  BagUah  liawe  been  entirely  re-wrlstsn,  and 
euibutly  tbo  mont  r«cent  philological  diacoverlea,  The  whole  text  hat 
been  re-aet  in  a  clear  and  striking, 

"The  work  of  revising  th/  asm  aditon  h**  > 
WaHtL 

A  Primer  of  Logic      is.  6d. 

By  E.  E.  Const  ajsce  Jones,  Mist  rest  of  Girton  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     With  eistuiination  papery  diagrams, 
tables,  &c* 
Thi-  '  addition  Ijd  Sir.  Murray  a  Series  of  PHlDeea    It  in  «i 

*Mr»iiipl   to  B'lpuly,  at  a  price  wiUiin  the  reach  of  evarybo 
worthy  book  on  the  element*  of  OXtlC— a  anhj«ct  which  w  being  more 
widely  siudiiii  aVTSJ  day*     Tliote  who  wlah  to  nae  tin*  bu-k  for  esam. 
inatuia  piir]mses  tbould  umi  great  lAtdataocH  from  the  [BijM"rn  Ind' 
Othei   Voliiinss  in  tl.-  scn*a  are  -PHILOSOPHY  try    \    >    RarrO] 
PHYSIOLOGY  l.y  E.  li,  ftrtMutfo,  tod  THE  LrSK  OF  WORDS  by  Mlta 


Mechanics 


5s. 


An  Intermediate  Course,     By  A.  W.  Pouter,  B.Bc, 
AMlslant    1'rofessor   of    P  i    University  College, 

London.      With    examples*    exam  mat  ion    papers    and 
nuniorous  diagrams. 

The    Rudiments    of 

Practical  Mathematics 

25a.     6d. 

By  A.  Consteudise,  M.A.,  and  JL  Badjje3,  M.A.    With 
numerous  Diagrams,  Answers,  and  Index. 
■■  We  do  not  sty  that  tbt  l>ook  ia  fanltlesA,  but  It  la  certainly  one  of  the 
bent  of  Its  kind  that  we  have  ever  ieem  —  Elr*tri<vl  Review. 


JOHN     MUBRAYt    ALBEMARLE    STREET,     IV. 


VI. 
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(-ENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

^-^  »5,  Graven  Street,  Chasing  Cross,  W.C 

(Teltgrafkic  Address—"  Didaskalos,  London.") 
Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Brough,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teachers' 


Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Won 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c 


Miss  Brough  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &&,  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  it  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

23,  Southampton  Street,  Blooms  bury  Square,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  "  Educatorio,  London." 

Registrar— Kkv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.(Cantab.). 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  Assistant' Masters 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Registrar. 

Office  hours,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Interviews 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 

THE  LONDON   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

858*  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Telegram* :  "  Ednmedicus,  London.'*  Telephone :  6790  Garrard. 

Under  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Public-8chool  Master. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses (English  and  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Masters  and 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  8chools  (Boys'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  8ale  and  Transfer  of  8ohoois  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  same  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  8taffs,  and 
Assistants  seeking  appointments,  are  asked  to  write,  stating  their 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  filed  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PEN8ION    AND    ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  members  of  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  ofler  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  and  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
ments can  always  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 
office  hours  (10  to  4 ;  Saturdays,  10  to  1> 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

LONDON. 

Pictures  for  Presents  and 
Home  Decoration. 

Framed  Autotypes  are  always  acceptable  Gifts. 
Their  artistic  character  renders  them  especially 
appropriate  for  decorative  purposes  in  homes  of  taste, 
whilst  their  moderate  cost  brings  them  within  the 
reach  of  most  lovers  of  Art. 


Full  Particulars  of  all  the  Comjnxny's  Publications  are  given  in 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE.    Now 

ready,  NEW  EDITION,  villi  upwards  of  l.'.u  Miniature  Photo- 
graphs  of  Notable  Autotypes  and  23  Tint  Block  Illustrations. 
For  convenience  of  lefercnce  the  Publications  are  Arranged 
Alphabetically  under  Artists'  Names. 

Post  Free,  ONE  SHILLING. 


A  Visit  of  Inspection  is  invited  to 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


The  Standardisation  of  & 


No    perplexed    Pupils! 

No   worried    Teachc 
No  varying  and  uncertain  8< 

No   irritated    Voicei 

THE 

Phonograph 
■*  Educati 


THE  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer's  Pfaw 
Records  are  calculated  to  re* 
not  only  the  Teaching  of  Languaf 
main  stronghold  —  but  also  eveq 
requiring  persistent  and  frequent  t 

You  may  have  tried  the  Phonog 
found  it  wanting.  But  hear  these 
before  pronouncing  final  opinion; 
the  work  of  experts;  who,  after 
repeated  experiment,  are  confiden 
claims— that  in  the  Phonograph,  th< 
will  find  an  invaluable  ally. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to  the  Fu 

W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Can 

Scientific  and  Educational 

NEW  AND  SECOND   HA 

fl^-  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  oi 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIF 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED   PRIC 

Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Forei 

KEYS    AND    TRANSLATIONS 


J.  POOLE    &    CO., 

(Established  ISM). 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LOND 

(Formerly  of  89,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRA 
gS'     Enquiries  by  letter  receive  immediate  attention 
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dern  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography. 


.mi/  to  tjueil}/  inert  tht 
•    nmi  nations. 

NEW    SCHOOL    ATLASES    OF 
rtPARATlVE    GEOGRAPHY, 

w*r*l     l  'f  dap*t   pt*p*r*d   mi  a   afrk'lly 

*at  wm.il  scheme  which  hai  received  Mm  unique  ilia* 
fflrmlly  ^auctioned  by  the  London  School  Hoard  irho 
Advisory  Committee  to  aaaiat  in  It*  preparation. 

ieojrraphical    AgaociatUro,    the 

.   er«f,;in.L  ethur  important  eocieTtp*  and  in* 

ted   thafr  WMtm  approval   i->  the**  Aliases,   winch 

idling  or  Geography  in  all  flawac*  of  mchoolK, 

tlas  of  Comparative  Geography,  .-- -■■■  i -r  lalug 

otourel  Plates,  eontaiatoaj  ©v«r  MJ  It*  pa  and  Diagram*. 

of  lATmliirtiiry  Lctterpre**,     Miwt   tl   by  y  in.    Stiff 

i*  Atlaa  of  Comparative  Geography*  *o 
iing  npwatda  of  SO  Map*  sail  Diagram*,  with  lntn> 
*prrs*  and  Index.     11  by  0  In.     Limp  cloth,  2*. ;  cloth 

irn    School    Atlaa    of   Comparative   Geo* 

htna.nl i  fill Ly  Colour* -d  Plata*,  eoDtaluing  1W  Mapn  and 
i  Introductory  Let terprui*  «nil  Complete  Indei*     11  by 

■rite.    on.  M. 

w  on  the  cheap  School  Atlases  publisher]  Bftaffl  or 
On*  commendable  failure  or  the  Atloe  i*  thai 

tlir  Maps  art  drawn  all  bear  a  fixed  and  limply 
on  to  one  another.    A  really  creditable  production."— 

>txirtjt't  Journal. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    CLASS-BOOKS. 

Physical  and  Astronomical  Geography. 
i*trBt]n]f>  jui-j  Coloured  Ifapx.  New  IdJition,  Itcviiwt 
Gn*>  ■  itv  Crow*  Bvo,  KM  pp„  cloth,  ■ 
la*s-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Trot 
f.  New  EdiTiNii.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  imuefOUi 
vrowu  Bvo,  La  Su\ 
Teaching  of  Geography  In  Bohools  and 
ly  Alex,  Mono**,  MA,  ii>.  ,  I  us  k  .  Church  of 
lag  College,  Edinburgh.    Third  Ed i Hod,  with  lu  Charts 

fid.  net. 

her  particular*  of  our  Wall  Map&,  Globus,   Educati 
SPECIAL    GEOGRAPHICAL 


me  far  Secondary  St 


f  Sdvcoiiow,  read  tkt 


PHILIPS'   COMPARATIVE    SERIES  OF   LARGE 
SCHOOLROOM    MAPS. 

The  great  RUK***  that  liaa  atter,  '  i  of  the  **fir*  of 

Atlases  ot  Comparative  Geography  hai  Induced  tl 

t  of  large  flehooln  in  Hapi  '  teed  upon  to*  m 
an  dsdrniDaad  (act  that  thr  moat  lervk-^ible  tfiapi  ft* 
po*e*jin*  those  that  illustrate  >  : 


Phyiieal  F*m 
*THC  WORLD 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  WRITING  AND  SPELLING  IN 
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THE  FINANCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION*  By 
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COTTAGE   SCHOOLS.    A  Suggestion.    By  &  M.  Long. 

COMMON  ROOM  PAPER.    "A  Gigantic  Hypocrisy." 
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OUR  LEADERS.    XXIU.- Professor  J.  Adams. 

ENGLISH  BOOKS  READ  BY  SWEDISH  UNIVERSITY 
Students.    By  C.  &  i  .  vin  - -n  , ,  m.a. 

POLICY  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  INTERMEDIATE 

Education  In  Ireland.     Hy  an  U Merman. 
SCHOOL  LIFE  IN  CHINA.     ! 
THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  WRITER.    Hugh  RendaL 
THE   SCHOOLS  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN    BROTHERS.    By 

M    A. 

A  PIONEER  INSPECTOR,  1820- 1S30.-  Y.  Bv  IL  Kisca- 
iiiu  Kooma,  I  Ml 

THE  THREE  PRINCIPLES  OP  EDUCATION.     F  >    Noba 
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BLACKIE'S     NEW    SERIES    OF    LATIN 
TEXTS. 

General  Editor,  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

THIS  new  series  is  being  issued  in  neat  booklets 
at  the  very  low  price  of  6d.  and  8d.  net  each. 
The  texts  are  intended  for  use  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  Latin.  The  long  vowels  are  marked 
throughout.  Each  volume  has  a  short  introduction 
dealing  with  the  author  and  subject  of  the  book.  A 
new  and  important  feature  in  the  introduction  is  a 
brief  note  on  the  MSS.  and  the  principles  of  textual 
criticism.  No  other  notes  are  given.  The  follow- 
ing scholars  are  contributing  volumes  to  this  series : 
Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  Prof.  J.  S.  Reid,  Dr.  W. 
H.  D.  Rouse,  Messrs.  S.  E.  winbolt,  W.  H.  S. 
Jones,  and  E.  Seymer  Thompson. 


BLACKIE'S    ENGLISH   TEXTS 

General  Editor,  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  The 
volumes  of  this  series,  published  at  6d.  each,  are 
drawn  from  the  highways  and  byways  of  many 
literatures.  In  addition  to  such  authors  as 
Macaulay,  Gibbon,  Lamb,  Dickens,  Defoe,  and 
Swift,  there  are  many  works  not  hitherto  available 
for  school  reading — Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana, 
Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  Drake's  World  Encom- 
passed, The  Arabian  Nights,  Erasmus,  Boccacio, 
Plutarch,  and  Lucian.  The  thirty  volumes  already 
issued  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
not  one  of  them  but  is  stimulating  reading  and 
thoroughly  good  literature.  Each  volume  is  pro- 
vided with  a  brief  introduction  dealing  with  the 
author's  life  and  his  place  in  literature. 


BLACKIE'S  LITTLE  FRENCH   CLASSICS 

In  cloth  covers,  4d.  each.  This  series  of  about 
seventy  dainty  booklets  embraces  all  classes  of 
French  literature — Travels,  Stories  of  Adventure, 
Scenes  of  Domestic  Life,  Essays,  Letters,  Poetry, 
and  Drama — so  graduated  in  difficulty  and  so 
varied  in  matter  as  to  be  suitable  for  readers  of  all 
stages  of  advancement.  Many  authors  hitherto 
unobtainable  in  a  suitable  form  for  class  reading 
are  represented,  as,  for  example,  Bossuet,  Balzac, 
Stendhal,  Rousseau,  and  Pascal. 


BLACKIE'S  LITTLE  GERMAN  CLASSICS 

In  cloth  covers,  6d.  each.  This  series  is  uniform 
in  aim  and  general  appearance  with  the  well-known 
series  of  "  Little  French  Classics,"  which  received 
so  instant  a  welcome  from  teachers  and  pupils. 


A  NEW  FRENCH  COMPOS] 
The  method  followed  in  Mr.  Hubbt 
"French  Composition  by  Imitation,  i 
cises  in  Syntax  and  in  Free  Compositk 
particularly  novel  and  practical  char* 
main  purpose  is  so  to  drive  home  by  rq 
words  and  idioms  used  in  a  piece  of  c 
that  they  are  thoroughly  assimilated  fro 
and  the  danger  of  their  being  forgottc 
possible  eliminated.  On  each  of  th 
pages  three  English  extracts  (A,  B, 
given.  The  pieces  B  and  C  contaii 
subject  matter  as  Af  put  into  a  differe 
requiring  the  same  words,  phrases,  an 
have  been  used  in  A.  The  right-hand 
pages  contain  a  version  in  French  of  tt 

Full  pmrticuUrs  if  this  txctlknt  UttU  wrkwiUkcu 

LANDMARKS  IN  EUROPEAN 
Bv  E.  H.  M.  Dougall,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
of  Education  says :    "  [The   author]    fa 
work  well.    Considering  the  immense  \ 
had  to  deal  with,  he  writes  lucidly,  and 
tinct  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  n 
|  great  events  of  European  history." 
•         *         •         •  *         • 

LAYNG'S  NEW  ALGEB 
Mr.  A.  E.  Layng  has  just  issued  Part  ] 
a  new  text-book  of  Algebra,  embodying 
other  solutions  and  applications  to  An 
Geometry.  Part  I.  conducts  the  puj 
simple  quadratic  equations,  and  includ 
portions  of  the  subject  as  lead  to  soi 
application,  and  are  therefore  most  like 
a  beginner.  The  wide  acceptance 
Layng's  Arithmetic  and  Layng's  Geor 
insure  a  favourable  reception  to  Mr.  L 
book. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  AI 
By  R.  C.  Bridgett,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
An  application  to  Algebra  of  the  n 
generally  advocated  for  use  in  the  otb 
of  mathematics.  By  approaching 
through  Arithmetic,  and  by  introduc 
the  relations  between  Arithmetic,  A 
Geometry  are  made  clear. 

•  •  *  •  mm 

INTRODUCTORY  MATHEM 
By  R.  B.  Morgan,  Author  of  " 
Graphs,"  &c.  2S.  Answers,  6d. 
1  deals  simultaneously  with  Algebra,  Gc 
I  Graphs,  and  so  removes  the  barriers 
[  hitherto  divided  the  different  bianche 
I  matics. 
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HE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  Prof.  J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A. 
cssor  of  Education,  King's  College,   London. 

*H  the  readiness  to  employ  the  superlative 
which  is  a  mark  of  public  utterances  to- 
day, the  existing  defect  in  the  supply  of 
has  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  "  dearth." 
of  the  term  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration  ; 
the  shortage  in  London  elementary  schools 
irly   has  reached   the   stage  of  great  in- 
snce,  and  threatens  shortly  to  become  a 
rious   embarrassment    to    the  authorities, 
lses  of  this  state  of  affairs  appear  to  be 
few  nor  of  a  kind  which  can  be  easily  or 
remedied. 

chool  teaching  alone,  but  all  occupations 
emand  at  least  a  modest  intellectual  equip- 
nd  return  a  very  much  less  than  modest 
ation,  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  can- 
as  everybody  knows.  The  disparity 
the  demand  and  the  supply  of  candidates 
r  Orders,  the  disinclination  of  men  to  come 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  posts  in 
ities  and  University  Colleges,  are  cases  in 
Either  the  altruists  who  have  hitherto 
ken  such  public  duties  are  decreasing  in 
,  or  they  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet 
aased  demand.  In  a  commercial  age  it  is 
be  expected  that  the  more  able  and  in- 
tl  will  turn  in  greater  numbers  to  com- 
od  its  off-shoots  for  the  means  of  livelihood 
hope  of  wealth,  while  the  growth  of  luxury 
nd  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who 
isfied  with  simpler  conditions  of  life, 
g,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  insufficiently 
ative  occupations  which  compete  with 
f  against  the  prizes  now  offered  by 
ss  "  to  its  devotees. 

mongst  these  occupations,  school  teaching 
from  peculiar  disabilities.  The  platform 
notwithstanding,  it  has  not  yet  attained  to 
recognition  as  a  profession  having  a  duly 
ted  membership  and  well-knit  branches, 
id  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  one  of  its 
:  fields,  primary,  secondary,  technical,  it 
an   entity  disproportionate   number   of 
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persons  very  poorly  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
probably  a  higher  percentage  of  the  unqualified 
than  is  the  case  in  most  occupations ;  yet  these 
ineffectives  are  all  "on  the  strength."  A  pro- 
fession is  esteemed  according  to  the  standing  of  its 
weakest  members,  whenever  these  are  numerous 
enough  to  attract  attention  [o  themselves. 

To  the  more  general  causes  which  tend  to  put 
teaching  under  a  cloud,  the  elementary  teacher  to- 
day believes  himself  compelled  to  add  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  with  reference  to  his  own  future.  He 
distrusts  the  intentions  of  those  in  authority.  The 
motive  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  training 
colleges  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  effected 
has  not  been  perceived,  and  the  teacher  sees  in 
those  changes  evidence  of  a  desire  to  discriminate 
against  himself  on  the  lines  of  social  cleavage,  to 
deny  the  solidarity  of  the  teaching  profession,  and 
to  confine  him  within  very  strictly  defined  limits. 
This  belief  is,  no  doubt,  based  upon  a  mistake,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  operative.  On  all  these  grounds, 
general  and  particular,  boys  are  dissuaded  from 
offering  themselves  as  pupil-teachers. 

As  has  been  said,  the  so-called  dearth  is  felt 
acutely  in  the  elementary  schools  of  London, 
where,  however,  it  is  no  novelty.  The  last  years 
of  the  School  Board  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
shortage,  which  indeed  was  partly  a  consequence 
of  the  Board's  own  practice.  With  the  altogether 
laudable  intention  of  equipping  its  junior  teachers 
thoroughly  for  their  work  in  the  schools,  the  Board 
instituted  all  sorts  of  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  entered  its  service  as  assistant- masters 
and  mistresses ;  at  one  time  or  another  there  were 
facilities  for  learning  systems  of  physical  training, 
hand  and  eye  training,  vocal  music,  drawing, 
elementary  science,  kindergarten  method,  &c.  The 
classes  were  held  in  the  evening,  attendance  often 
involving  a  long  journey  from  home ;  in  practice, 
membership  of  several  such  classes,  irrespective 
of  personal  aptitudes  and  tastes,  was  compulsory 
upon  all  young  but  fully  certificated  teachers 
employed  by  the  Board,  with  the  obligation  to 
gain  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of 
study  before  attendance  would  be  excused.  In 
quite  its  last  days  the  Board  was  forced  by  a 
shortage  in  teachers  to  recognise  how  unpopular 
those  requirements  made  its  service,  and  the  com- 
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pulsion  was  removed.  But  their  effect  has  not  yet 
passed  away,  and  the  odium  they  aroused  keeps 
men  and  women  from  the  service  of  the  County 
Council. 

For  many  years  past  the  educational  authorities 
of  London  have  suffered  in  this  matter  of  the 
supply  of  teachers  from  the  serious  competition  of 
the  small  suburban  educational  areas  adjacent  to 
die  London  boundary.  The  former  have  always 
incurred  great  expense  in  maintaining  pupil- 
teacher  centres,  classes  such  as  those  just  specified, 
and  other  agencies  for  training  teachers.  The 
suburban  authorities  having  no  such  heavy  drain 
upon  their  establishment  charges,  were  able  to 
offer  salaries  sufficiently  in  advance  of  those  paid 
in  London  to  attract  men  and  women  from  its 
service ;  while  the  London  School  Board  was  not 
successful  in  convincing  its  assistant-teachers  that 
that  service  afforded  a  career  for  all  able  servants. 
The  difficulty  caused  by  the  difference  of  salary  is 
the  greater  to-day,  since  the  London  County 
Council  is  spending  very  much  more  on  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  than  did  its  predecessor,  the 
attraction  to  the  subufbs  remaining  as  before.  It 
ought  not  to  be  impossible,  however,  to  make  a 
career  more  assured  under  the  London  County 
Council  than  under  the  Puddleford  U.D.C. 

It  was  just  this  doubt  of  the  carriere  ouverU  aux 
talent*  which  detracted  from  the  prestige  of  service 
under  the  London  School  Board.  Once  at  least  in 
its  history,  the  Board  made  a  parade  of  instituting 
a  system  of  promotion ;  but  little  came  of  it,  and 
in  the  end  the  system  itself  was  abrogated. 

If  the  foregoing  at  all  approximates  to  a  just 
diagnosis,  it  is  clear  that  remedies  are  not  easy  to 
find  and  even  less  easy  of  immediate  application. 
Mere  alleviation  will  not  do ;  to  swamp  the  schools 
with  a  body  of  teachers  sufficient  alone  numeri- 
cally, but  altogether  inferior  in  quality,  is  to  in- 
tensify an  evil  which  is  itself  a  contributory  cause 
to  the  "  dearth "  of  teachers.  If,  to  meet  the 
existing  condition,  any  considerable  number  of 
men  and  women  imperfectly  qualified  as  teachers 
should  be  accepted  for  work  in  the  schools,  the 
provisional  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
measure  ought  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all 
concerned,  and  persons  so  engaged  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  those  of  them  who  take  no 
steps  in  the  meantime  to  reach  a  higher  standing 
will,  by  mere  efflux  of  time,  cease  to  be  qualified  to 
serve  after  a  stated  period  has  elapsed.  The  entry 
into  the  schools  of  the  large  number  of  men  and 
women  now  being  trained  by  the  London  County 
Council  would  make  such  a  policy  feasible. 

The  employment  of  women  as  teachers  for  the 
youngest  pupils  in  boys'  schools  is  a  partial 
remedy  which  cannot  be  praised  without  reserve. 
While  the  success  of  women- teachers  in  dealing 
with  quite  young  boys  may  be  freely  admitted,  it 
must  be  insisted  that  men  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  instruction  and  education  of  boys  above 
the  age  of,  let  us  say,  ten.  The  number  of  women- 
teachers  employed  in  boys'  schools  has  grown 
rapidly  of  late,  and  in  schools  not  exclusively 
elementary  ;    the   fact   calls   for  the   attention  of 


administrators,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  a 
drifting  into  the  condition  which  holds  in 
where  "  teacher  "  implies  a  lady,  almcat  i 
of  course.  Whether  those  observers  an  i 
think  that  a  certain  lack  of  virility  in  the, 
school-boy  is  due  to  the  inflnrnce  of  hs 
teachers,  it  seems  certain  that  the  prase 
the  time  in  which  English  boys  may  s 
pease  with  the  more  austere  discipnnr 
case,  this  particular  plan  will  not  fill  tin 
vacancies  in  the  scans  of  girls*  schools. 

The  most  effective  means  of  meeting  t 
of  teachers  will  be  found  in  the 


raise  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  gena 
and  so  insure  a  steady  flow  of  capable  m 
strong  profession,  to  which  flagrant  incc 
cannot  secure  admission,  is  the  best  gui 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
Teaching  will  not  occupy  that  position 
many  of  its  exponents  are  unsuited  to  t 
or  whilst  the  unity  of  the  profession  is  hi 
the  erection  of  artificial  barriers  between 
teachers.  A  profession  cut  up  inU 
between  whom  mutual  esteem  is  we 
never  be  the  strong  profession  which  I 
interest  requires. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  remedy  for 
of  teachers  is  an  increase  in  the  teachei 
But  the  experience  of  London  at  tbi 
shows  that  the  salary  question  is  only 
of  the  problem  and  in  itself  not  an  abso 
minant.  The  scale  of  salaries  in  the  c 
schools  of  the  London  County  Council 
only  recently  revised,  and  the  consequer 
in  pay  has  brought  the  maximum  sal: 
assistant- teachers  to  a  level  above  tha 
colleagues  in  many  secondary  schools, 
ratepayer  and  the.  councillor  will  prob. 
that  this  particular  settlement  shall  tx 
for  at  least  some  years  to  come  as  final. 
"  dearth  "  remains. 

The  truth  is  that  the  question  of 
involved  in  a  greater,  which  may  be  sum 
the  one  word,  promotion,  understands 
term  the  possibility  of  a  career  held  o 
with  whom  their  profession  is,  after  all, 
of  livelihood.  Promotion  must  be  i 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  fit  to  be 
and  the  number  of  "  stranded  subalterns 
of  better  things  should  be  as  small  as  ar 
can  contrive.  The  problem  which  th 
School  Board  failed  to  solve  is  the  prob 
to-day  confronts  the  Education  Commit 
London  County  Council ;  while  it  rei 
solved  London  will  suffer  from  a  si 
teachers. 

To  attract  men  in  search  of  a  career 
of  promotion  ought  to  be  based  upon 
easily  understood,  the  machinery  itself  sh< 
complicated,  and  the  motive  power  shoul 
in  circles  not  exclusively  official  ;  and 
principles  and  administration  should  ix 
derstood  by  those  who  aspire  to  promo 
system  may  be  worked  from  the  centre, ' 
the   method   attempted   without   succes 
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rd ;  or  the  machinery  may  be  divided 

Mited  over  London.     On  the  first  plan 

whole  thing  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 

else  few  principles,  many  hard-and- 

'  seniority,  certificates,  statistics,  and 

ith    the    co-operation    of   inspectors 

arked,  are  the  mainstay  of  a  small 

charged  with  the  giving  of  prefer- 

:  inspector  were  as  familiar  with  the 

his  district  as  the  name  of  his  office 

y,  the  human  element  would  be  less 

squeezed  out   of  such  a  machine ; 

so,   preferment  would   most    often 

by  the  impersonal  "  rules "   of  the 

procedure.     But   the  inspector  in  a 

ly  controlled   body  easily   tends  to 

reaucrat ;  and  the  time  he  must  give 

1  reports  "  and  to  other  purely  clerical 

ssarily    hinders     a     really    intimate 

the  schools  and  teachers  within  his 

tie  failure  of  the  London  School  Board 

cumstances  was  hardly  avoidable. 

Mild  seem  to  be  more  hope  of  success  if 

ition  Committee,  while  retaining  a  veto 

Mntments,  and  while  laying  down  the 

|^{not  rules)  governing  promotion,  would 

local  bodies  of  managers,  assisted  by 

tor,    the  actual  selection    of  men  and 

preferment.     Local  knowledge  would 

competent  teachers  were  not  passed 

Mint  of  some  technical  and  relatively 

flaw  in  their  qualifications ;  teachers 

Dinted  because  of  their  special  fitness 

i  particular  school;  good  workers  in 

rould  not  for  ever   labour   there  un- 

iuse  something  or  other  was  ninety 

it  should  have  been  ninety-two  at 

service    outside    London     should 

on  for  employment  within  the  Lon- 

Jt,   other  things   being  equal,  good 

>ndon  should  constitute  a  predominant 

promotion    there.      The   relation    of 

\  local  educational  authorities  involved 

1  scheme  would   be  extended   to  other 

advantage    to    education,    as    the 

s  late  School  Board  teaches. 

the  present  position  of  head  teachers 

wed,  they  are  not  headmasters  or  head- 

I  is  scarcely  one  which  satisfies  able  men 

Mere  quill-driving  fills  too   many 

1  London  elementary  school  the  work 

clerk  is  done  by  the  manager — if  a 

siness-like  practice  may  be  described  in 

je  of    business.      Supervision   by    all 

spectors  is  over  done,  and  the  teacher's 

initiative,  and  even  of  action,  is  corre- 

fettered.   Capable  persons  once  selected 

real  heads  of  their  schools,  they  should 

^sponsible  for  the  schools'  success ;  and 

i  they  need  a  freedom  which  is  not  theirs 

cr  lines  administration  may  pursue,  a 

y   supply  of  teachers  for  London   can 

maintained  by  the  institution  of  a  career 

&*ers  in  London  schools.     Careful  organisa- 


tion which  prevents  the  overlapping  of  the 
activities  of  two  classes  of  school  would  do  much 
to  economise  teaching-power,  and  so  afford  some 
relief  in  the  present  scarcity.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  the  only  reasonable  ground  on  which  to  base 
the  expectation  of  a  continued  supply  of  teachers 
consists  in  the  attraction  that  teaching  and  its 
rewards  or  compensations  exercise  upon  fitting 
persons.  To  ensure  that  attraction  is  a  task  for 
the  administration  not  merely  local  nor  temporary. 
That  England  stands  greatly  in  need  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  services  of  those  competent  to  impart  it 
is  a  thesis  which  has  been  maintained  pretty 
frequently  of  late  ;  it  is  a  conviction  firmly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  conversant  with 
educational  practice  at  home  and  abroad. 


NATURE   STUDY  IN   WINTER. 

By  F.  W.  Hbadley,  M.A. 
Haileybury  College. 

IS  there  any  form  of  outdoor  nature-study  that 
is  possible  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  late 
autumn  flowers  have  gone  and  the  firstlings 
of  the  spring  are  still  biding  their  time  beneath  the 
ground  ?  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England  such  a 
time  is  hardly  to  be  found  if  the  winter  is  a  mild  one. 
And  there  is  no  time  of  the  year  at  which  there  are 
no  birds  worth  observing.  But,  no  doubt,  the  out- 
door botanist  often  finds  but  a  small  field  for  his 
energies  in  winter  and  lies  dormant,  like  many  of 
the  plants  to  which  he  is  devoted.  Still  there  is 
no  reason  for  a  complete  cessation  of  activity.  It 
is  well  to  know  plants  in  every  stage.  Many 
people  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  common 
British  trees  when  their  leaves  are  on  them  are 
perplexed  when  they  stand  stripped  and  bare,  and 
fail  to  name  some  not  uncommon  ones  correctly. 
They  might,  therefore,  with  advantage  study  trees 
in  their  winter  garb  or  winter  nakedness.  The 
camera  will  be  a  useful  help  to  them  ;  it  will  enable 
them  to  know  trees  by  their  general  appearance 
and  mode  of  growth.  At  closer  quarters  it  will 
depict  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  bark. 

Wherever  ponds,  however  small,  are  found  there 
is  a  field  of  study  that  is  almost  inexhaustible  even 
in  winter.  In  British  ponds  is  almost  always  found 
Daphnia,  the  so-called  water-flea,  which  is  so  trans- 
parent that  under  the  microscope  its  gills  can  be 
seen  moving,  its  heart  beating,  its  small  bands  of 
muscle  and  its  brain  can  be  made  out  without 
difficulty.  The  Cyclops,  too,  is  almost  every- 
where common,  and  Chydorus,  another  minute 
crustacean,  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  December. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  those  three  very 
interesting  animals,  Daphnia,  Cyclops,  Chydorus, 
may  be  caught  and  studied  to  great  profit  by  anyone 
who  will  provide  himself  with  a  small  collecting- 
net,  a  microscope  and  a  compressorium.1 

Rotifers  are   a  great   source  of  interest;    they 
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belong  to  the  Trochelminthes  and  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  that  huge  and  miscellaneous 
assemblage,  the  vermes  or  worms.  For  some 
years  I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  rotifers  and  the 
other  principal  forms  of  life  in  the  ponds  near 
Haileybury,  and  I  find  that,  though  rotifers  get 
scarce,  both  in  point  of  species  and  individuals,  in 
November  and  December  and  generally  still 
scarcer  in  January  and  February,  they  never  reach 
the  vanishing  point.  Sometimes  in  December 
I  have  obtained  five  species  from  one  pond  in  a 
couple  of  hauls,  and  some  of  the  five  species  could 
boast  of  a  fair  number  of  individuals.  With  the 
help  of  Hudson  and  Gosse's  monograph,  the 
rotifers  may  be  studied  with  much  profit,  or  even 
with  the  help  of  a  general  text-book  only,  such  as 
Parker  and  Haswell's  "  Zoology." 

There  is  never  a  time  when  infusorians  are  not 
well  represented  in  our  ponds.  Paramcecium,  the 
most  generally  studied,  perhaps,  of  all  this  class  of 
animals,  is  never  wanting.  Englena  is  often  to  be 
found  in  winter.  Volvox  globator,  claimed  both 
by  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms — and  a 
marvellous  organism  whatever  the  ultimate  de- 
cision may  be — I  have  recorded  for  December  and 
again  for  January  and  February.  In  February  it 
has  sometimes  been  plentiful,  and,  no  doubt,  if  a 
really  thorough  search  could  be  made  on  some 
December  or  January  day,  the  waters  of  our  small 
ponds  would  be  found  to  contain  far  more  rotifers 
and  infusorians  than  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
find  there  in  the  winter  time ;  but  the  numbers  of 
many  of  them  being  reduced,  they  escape  notice.1 

While  talking  of  pond  life  I  may  remark  that 
much  is  to  be  learnt  by  keeping  an  aquarium.  An 
axolotl,  for  instance,  is  easy  to  maintain  in  health; 
earthworms  content  him.  In  the  matter  of  breath- 
ing he  represents  the  amphibians  in  both  their 
stages.  Tadpole  and  frog  in  one,  he  has  gills  for 
the  water  and  lungs  in  reserve,  should  the  water 
dry  up.  Common  goldfish  also,  usually  regarded 
as  merely  ornamental,  are  very  instructive  from 
a  physiological  point  of  view.  If  their  water  is 
becoming  exhausted  of  its  oxygen,  they  will  rise  to 
the  surface  and  take  an  occasional  nip  of  air,  thus 
suggesting  the  climbing  perch,  who,  when  his  pond 
dries  up,  walks  over  dry  land  to  another — his  gills 
being  so  constructed  that  they  remain  moist  for  a 
considerable  time,  though  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
water — or  even  making  us  think  of  the  Dipnoi,  those 
wonderful  fish  that  have  converted  their  swim- 
bladder  into  lungs,  of  which  they  avail  themselves 
when  a  period  of  drought  compels  them  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  and  become  "  air  breathers." 
Even  the  common  stickleback  or  the  minnow  may 
enable  us  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  many 
have  only  read  about.  Take  one  out  of  the  water 
and  lay  it  on  a  glass  slide,  examine  the  tail  fin 
under  the  microscope — sticklebacks  will  lie  still 
for  half  a  minute — the  blood  may  be  seen  coursing 
through  the  little  arteries  and  veins,  the  two  being 
easily  distinguishable.     The  blood  corpuscles  jostle 

'  If  th^te  .ire  no  ponds  n^ar,  all  ibe  common  he-A\\vaVv.v  \\\\cyosco\>\c 
animals  mny  be  obtained  from  Mr.  V.ohon,  -25,  V.a\>a\\  \\<av\\  MoaA. 
Birmingham. 
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one  another  as  they  hurry  along.    Repl 
water  our  stickleback  swims  cheerfully 

Zoology,  with  marine  zoology  left  on 
the  play  of  "  Hamlet M  without  Hamlet  hi 
common  starfish,  the  best  known  of  th 
echinoderms,  has  no  ally  in  fresh  wai 
is  no  freshwater  jellyfish,  except  in  i 
great  African  lakes,  and  there  only  < 
Ascidians  are  limited  to  the  sea,  as  th 
name,  seasquirts,  implies.  The  right  p 
to  one  of  the  marine  biological  stah 
coast,  see  the  process  of  dredging  uptb 
— or,  better  still,  get  a  boat  and  a  < 
manage  it  for  oneself — then  examine  ti 
a  laboratory  with  the  assistance  of  prope 
If  this  is  out  of  the  question,  it  is  still  1 
to  obtain  such  common  marine  anins 
fish,  sea-urchins,  medusae  (jellyfish] 
anemones,  ascidians,  and  dissect  then 
the  specimens  are  dead,  the  questk 
movement  and  their  life  need  never  be  I 
The  starfish  has  at  the  end  of  his  rays  t 
with  which  he  peers  dimly  into  his 
He  has  all  along  the  underside  of  each 
tube  feet,  which  he  fills  with  water  so 
them  protrude,  and  with  their  help  hei 
very  moderate  pace.  The  sea-urchin 
kinsman  in  disguise ;  radiate  like  the 
has  also  his  tube  feet,  which  he  protru 
small  holes  in  his  shell.  And  how  d< 
being  enclosed  in  a  hard,  lifeless  shell  ?  1 
his  shell  as  a  lobster  sheds  his  ?  Not  i 
formed  of  a  number  of  plates,  and  thes 
enlarged  by  fresh  deposits  of  calcarew 
the  edges ;  and  so  the  sea-urchin  n 
house. 

Many  medusae  have  alternating  genci 
they  appear  as  plant-like  structures— 
you  take  only  a  bird's-eye  view.  The 
throw  off  buds  which  are  free  swimmi 
and  from  them,  by  sexual  reproduc 
new  hydroids.  To  the  medusae  and  t 
are  related  the  anemones  and  the  con 
a  world  to  survey  now.  The  ascidi 
squirts  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
evolution.  In  the  earliest  stage  tl 
notochords  (rudiments  of  backbones), 
a  small  minority,  these  notochords  d 
tirely  and  the  seasquirt  anchors  and  s 
to  a  sedentary  life,  sweeping  in  sea  watt 
microscopic  food  it  may  contain  ai 
another  aperture  sweeping  it  out  ^ 
supply  one  of  the  best  examples  of  d< 
that  tendency  that  plays  so  large  a  part 
as  soon  as  the  stringency  with  whi 
selection  acts  is  reduced.  Of  ascidiai 
hydroids,  anemones,  echinoderms,  spe 
be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  pric 
Marine  Laboratories,  at  Plymouth,  P< 
Millport.  The  investigator  may  learn 
them,  and,  possibly,  it  will  lead  to  his  di 
getting  his  specimens  for  himself. 

The  ornithologist,  as  I  have  said,  is  i 

o\\V  occupation.     We  have  many  resid 

axA  \\dAA  'wra&c&t  Yryc^  ^  number  of  in 
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this    outdoor   work   there  is   much 

do  in  a  museum.  He  can,  for 
ly  side  by  side  and  mentally  photo- 
dozen  birds  of  prey,  till  he  gets  to 
lem  easily.  In  England  we  have 
3  only  the  kestrel  and  the  sparrow- 
1  another  hawk  comes  in  to  puzzle  us, 
a  loss  unless  we  have  an  accurate  and 
:nowledge  of  them.  The  feathers 
jecially    the    great     flight     feathers, 

barbules  and  barbicels  (the  last 
wonderful  hooklets  that  fasten  the 
r  and  make  them  impervious  to  air) 

minute  study  under  the  microscope, 
of  the  humming  birds  and  others  is 
»m  a  different  point  of  view.  Though 
:ontain  no  pigment,  yet  the  minute 
he  horny  substance  so  breaks  up  the 
lows  iridescent  colours  in  the  order 
m,  though  no  one  feather  shows  more 
series.  The  breastbones  of  birds — 
1  should  have  a  number  of  typical 
nuch  of  the  habits  of  birds.  Those 
a  long  stroke,  e.g.,  ducks,  have  long 

that  take  short  strokes,  e.g.9  gulls, 
nes ;  but  to  make  up  for  want  of 
re  deep.  The  long  sternum  means  a 
and  a  long  contraction  and  con- 
long  wingstroke ;  the  short  deep 
>rt  strong  stroke.  Such  things  are 
be  remembered  if  typical  examples 
and  drawn.  Indeed,  wherever  it  is 
5  should  be  accompanied  with  illus- 

1m  small  points  may  be  made  out 
minute  for  the  outdoor  naturalist, 
the  hind  toe  of  the  Kittiwake 
>  nail,  a  small  but  safe  recognition 
annet,  the  heron,  the  nightjar,  birds 
nearly  related,  have  the  nail  of  the 
rrated.  Small  points  such  as  this 
n  birds  are  carefully  examined,  and 

r 
>• 

w  to  the  mammals  in  our  museum, 
as  to  observe  and  think  about.  In 
turn  where  is  no  room  for  large 
:  should  be  the  skeletons  of  a  horse's 
legs.  Each  bears  a  single  toe,  and 
single  toe  to  bear  the  horse's  whole 
to  the  test  in  galloping.  The  feet 
the  zebra  are  practically  the  same. 
iore  distant  relations,  the  tapir  and 
5,  have  a  big  middle  toe  like  the 
i  have  also  side  toes  which  are  still 
le  horse  has,  to  remind  us  that  his 
dways  so  abnormal,  what  the  vets 
bs,  really  the  metacarpal  and  meta- 
vhich  formerly  supported  the  second 
its.  A  good  small  museum  should 
of  hipparion's  foot.  Hipparion  re- 
5,  one  on  each  side,  though  they  had 
s.  The  cattle  and  the  deer  have 
digits  easily  recognisable,  hanging 
t  and  left  of  their  feet, 
should  have  a  stag's   antlers   with 


the  "  velvet "  on.  Each  year  the  stag  grows  a 
new  pair.  Underneath  the  "  velvet  "  are  plentiful 
bloodvessels.  From  the  life-stream  that  courses 
through  them  spring  these  wonderful  branching 
antlers.  There  should  also  be  in  series  the  antlers 
of  a  stag's  first  six  years  or  more,  showing  how  a 
new  tyne  is  added  each  year.  There  is  great 
variability  in  most  secondary  sexual  characters. 
In  antlers  it  is  most  remarkable.  In  a  noble  pair 
once  carried  by  a  wapiti  deer  the  tynes  on  either 
side  do  not  correspond  in  any  particular  branch 
either  in  size  or  shape.  But  when  the  whole 
number  are  counted  up  they  total  fourteen  on 
either  side.  This  symmetry,  in  spite  of  variability, 
is  very  strange.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
specimens  of  antelopes'  horns  in  the  museum. 
The  antelope,  unlike  the  stag,  has  only  one  pair 
of  horns  for  life.  Another  noticeable  difference  is 
that  in  many  species  the  female  antelope  bears 
horns.  In  only  one  species,  the  reindeer,  does  the 
female  deer  carry  antlers.  Is  the  absence  of 
antlers  in  the  female  due  to  the  fact  they  have 
to  be  renewed  each  year  ?  The  physiological 
strain  involved  is  considerable,  and  the  bearing  of 
offspring  also  puts  no  slight  strain  on  the  organism. 
Would  not  the  two  prove  excessive?  But  why 
this  strange  exception,  the  reindeer  ? 

I  will  now  mention  some  big  problems  that  can 
be  studied  even  in  a  small  biological  museum. 
First,  convergent  evolution.  How  like  the  ostrich's 
leg  is  to  the  horse's  leg  !  Only  one  toe  remains  in 
use  in  the  bird  and  in  the  mammal,  for  the  second 
toe  of  the  ostrich  bears  no  nail  and  does  very  little 
work.  In  the  bird  and  in  the  mammal  the  meta- 
tarsal is  enormously  long  and  the  ankle  joint  is 
high  above  the  ground.  The  breast-bone  of  the 
mole  has  a  keel  suggestive  of  the  keel  of  a  bird's 
breast-bone.  The  mole  requires  strength  in  the  fore 
limb  no  less  than  the  bird  requires,  therefore  a  large 
surface  for  the  muscles  that  move  the  fore  limb. 
Hence  the  keel  in  either  case.  The  teeth  of  the 
Tasmanian  Devil,  a  marsupial,  mimic  those  of 
the  great  carnivora.  The  heart  of  a  bird  has 
four  chambers  like  that  of  a  mammal.  The  great 
difference  lies  in  the  valve  between  auricle  and 
ventricle  on  the  right-hand  side.  Probably  the 
fourth  chamber  was  developed  after  the  bird  and 
mammal  stocks  separated.  If  this  is  so,  I  have 
now  mentioned  three  examples  of  like  structural 
characters  developed  independently — examples,  in 
fact,  of  convergent  evolution.  Take  now  the 
subject  of  vestiges,  often,  though  hardly  correctly, 
called  rudiments.  Vestiges  are  an  undoubted 
fact.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
them,  interesting  problems  open  up.  The  Apteryx 
has  vestiges  of  wings ;  the  young  Ornithorhyncus, 
vestiges  of  teeth.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
vestigial  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
horse.  The  skeleton  of  the  python  shows  vestiges 
of  hind  legs. 

The  question  of  variability  in  wild  animals  is 
fertile  in  interest.  If  wild  birds  are  examined 
carefully  it  will  often  be  found  that  their  bilateral 
symmetry  is  not  exact.  The  ribs  of  the  ostrich 
in  this  connection  are  worth  observation.     Often 
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it  will  be  found  that  of  two  opposite  ribs  one 
bears  an  uncinate  process,  the  other  has  none. 
I  have  a  Reed  Bunting  and  a  Pied  Wagtail,  whose 
breast-markings  are  conspicuously  unsymmetrical, 
This  tendency  to  lopsidedness,  unless  constantly 
corrected  by  natural  selection,  may  go  to  great 
lengths,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  snake's  lungs  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
vestige;  in,  mammals  the  right  aorta  has  quite 
disappeared,  in  birds  the  left,  though  a  vestige  of 
it  is  occasionally  found.  In  the  teeth  of  mammals 
variations  are  not  unfrequent,  and  they  may  be 
studied  in  a  museum  that  has  a  fair  number  of 
skulls  with  Thomes's  "Dental  Anatomy"  for  a 
guide,  the  domestic  animals  showing  more  ten- 
dency to  vary  than  the  wild  ones. 

I  have  now  made  it  clear  to  any  reader  who  may 
hitherto  have  thought  that  a  museum  was  a  place 
for  show  and  sight-seeing  that  it  is  really  a  place 
for  work  and  genuine  nature  study.  Let  him.  draw 
and  make  notes,  and  he  will  not  find  that  he  can 
"  do  "  even  a  very  small  museum  in  half  an  hour. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  if  a  student  of  nature  finds  little 
to  occupy  him  in  the  winter. 


BLACKBOARDS  AND  BLACKBOARD 

SURFACES. 

By  J.  W.  Jarvis. 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  an  idle  tutor,  in  one 
of  our  colleges  in  the  early  'sixties,  who  seized 
every  excuse  for  escaping  from  delivering 
his  lectures.  Coming  into  the  room  one  day,  he 
looked  round  and  about  the  blackboard  and  then 
exclaimed  testily,  "What,  no  duster!  Then  I 
won't  lecture."  And  off  he  walked.  His  suc- 
cessor was  a  more  energetic  man,  and  when  the 
duster  was  not  available,  used  his  gown. 

The  construction  of  this  piece  of  school 
apparatus  is  generally  left  to  the  architect  or 
school  furnisher,  and  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to 
accept  it  in  very  much  the  same  spirit  as  one  man 
is  called  upon  to  accept  and  purchase  another 
man's  furniture  in  his  college  room.  We  make 
the  best  of  it  and  adapt  it  as  well  as  we  can  and 
go  on  doing  our  duty.  However,  all  class-rooms 
have  a  blackboard.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed  flat  on 
the  wall  behind  the  teacher's  desk ;  sometimes  it 
is  supported  by  an  easel  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
class  according  to  the  available  floor-space.  The 
board  is  generally  made  of  wood,  well-seasoned 
pine  is  the  best,  and  it  is  planed  to  a  smooth  and 
regular  surface  and  covered  with  a  dull  or  dead 
black  composition  upon  which  white  chalk  will 
mark.  Owing  to  the  size  of  these  blackboards, 
which  vary  from  2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
by  7  ft.,  several  planks  have  to  be  used.  These 
are  carefully  tongued  and  grooved,  and  considerable 
skill  and  ingenuity  are  shown  in  joining  them  to- 
gether to  present  a  level  surface.  If  the  planks  are 
not  equally  seasoned,   contractions   set   in  and  a 


crack  runs  across  the  board  which  node 
quite  unusable,  certainly  a  nuisance  to  tl 
This  cracking  is  a  drawback  to  boards 
wall,  especially  if  they  are  near  nufiat 
water  pipes.  The  latest  devefapmen 
blackboards  is  in  the  form  of  an  erec 
window  frame,  the  boards  correspn 
two  window  sashes  and  the  whole  is  fii 
the  wall.  When  one  sash  is  poshed  up 
comes  down,  and  so  the  teacher  has  at  I 
a  surface  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  tin 
which  can  be  easily  lowered  to  suit  Use 
for  writing.  The  wheels  and  cords  wod 
a  gentle  effort  is  all  that  is  needed,  i 
counterbalances  the  other,  and  upoa 
may  be  put  information  of  a  more 
nature,  while  the  other  serves  for  ilfast 
poses  or  for  notes  made  in  the  course  of 
lesson.  If  the  light  in  the  room  come 
side  only  (as  in  the  case  of  class-rooms  1 
halls),  this  is  an  excellent  arrangemc 
teacher  is  put  to  a  minimum  of  trouble, 
wall-blackboard,  with  pitch-pine  varnis 
works  out  at  4s.  a  square  foot  in  Load 
frame  and  two  blackboards,  each  5 
costs  £j.  Should  there  be  a  cross 
necessary  to  adjust  the  board  to  such  a 
the  pupils  can  see  the  writing  distinci 
ingenious  device  is  provided  by  Mess 
of  370,  Strand,  W.C.  The  upright! 
where  they  rest  on  the  floor  so  that 
moved  forward  from  the  wall  exact!} 
trapdoor  in  a  floor  moves  when  it  is  < 
blackboard  is  fixed  at  its  middle  in  tl 
swings  out  with  it.  When  the  pro] 
obtained,  the  central  fixing  is  made  1 
board  is  kept  in  the  desired  position, 
is  held  by  a  chain,  and  as  both  sides 
are  blacked,  the  teacher  gets  two  sul 
use  as  well  as  an  adjustable  piece  c 
This  costs  from  42s.  to  50s.  for  a  b 
7  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  movable 
secure  rigidity.  Very  firm  pressure 
for  writing  on  a  blackboard,  and  as  a 
write  rapidly,  so  the  bearings  are  a 
endure  strain  and  shock.  Few  cc 
last  long  under  the  strain  when  the 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  board,  a 
writing  surface  is  rarely  used. 

Sometimes  the  blackboard  is  fi: 
blank  wall  of  a  room  so  that  it  car 
the  pupils  as  well  as  by  the  teacher 
height  for  fixing  this  can  easily  be  d 
asking  an  average  boy  to  come  out  s 
wall  with  his  arm  extended  at  right 
body  and  then  with  his  arm  at  750. 
represents  the  top  height  of  the  bo 
few  inches,  and  a  foot  below  the  pc 
arm  is  fat  right  angles  is  a  conveni 
fixing  the  bottom  of  the  board.  T 
width  of  any  writing  surface  is  about 
this  the  material  is  wasted.  To  the 
of  the  board  should  be  fixed  a  nan 
more  than  one  inch  in  width  edged  wi 
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is  serves  to  catch  the  chalk-dust  as  well 
receptacle  for  the  chalk.  The  ends  are 
that  the  cleaner's  brush  can  be  run  from 
he  other,  and  thus  no  dust  is  allowed  to 
;   in    it.     Under    this   shelf  should   be 

suitable  intervals  ordinary  iron  loops 
the  handle  of  a  saucepan  lid,  into  which 
can  be  thrust  during  the  day.  Unless 
gement  like  this  can  be  adopted  for  the 
s  a  most  troublesome  thing  to  manage, 
is  a  tendency  to  use  up  any  spare  clean 
:her  than  seek  for  the  missing  duster, 
anyone  guarantee  that  someone  in  the 
ot  speculating  on  the  old  notes  or 
emaining  on  the  blackboard,  especially 
sent  topic  is  difficult  or  not  intensely 
?  Dusters  made  of  felt  pads  with  a 
amois  leather  are   excellent   things   in 

and  if  a  plentiful  supply  of  new  ones 
)t  up  their  disadvantages  are  not  dis- 
ut  they  soon  fill  with  chalk  dust  and 
extremely  useful  as  missiles.  Soft 
requently  shaken  and  washed  weekly, 
purpose  extremely  well.  Hard  cottony 
>t  recommended.  Dusters  cost  about 
dozen,  and  they  are  described  by  the 
11  imitation  chamois  leather,  very  soft." 
cost  1  os.  a  dozen.  The  Educational 
sociation,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.,  sup- 
oards  for  fixing  to  school  walls,  made 
od  prepared  by  a  patent  process,  very 
tiich  will  not  warp,  4  ft.  wide,  at  a  cost 
foot  run. 

lackboard  is  detached  it  is  best  placed 
asel,  which  can  be  removed  from  one 
room  to  another.  If  cross  lights  give 
1  easel  and  board  is  the  best  arrange- 
e  easel  should  be  well  made,  with  long 
e  legs  to  ensure  steadiness  and  strength. 
;ged  easel  is  a  dangerous  nuisance  in  a 
n,  though  of  course  very  suitable  for  an 
:hain  from  the  bottom  bar  of  the  front 
Dm  bar  of  the  back  prevents  the  easel 
>ing  at  the  hinge,  and  a  T-bar  for  maps 
y  supplied.  Pegs  are  a  bete  noire.  If 
:,  a  penknife  or  a  pointer  will  not  do. 
oking  bad  they  are  untrustworthy.  If 
e  fastened  with  strings  or  chains  they 
to  too  few  holes.  The  best  plan  is  to 
ply  of  pegs  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the 
cost  9d.  a  dozen),  and  when  the  easel  is 
the  pegs  should  be  placed  in  an  eyelet 
j  inside  of  each  front  leg.  Sometimes  a 
-box  is  screwed  to  the  bottom  cross  bar, 
his  is  broken  off,  and  it  very  frequently 
no  chance  of  repairing  it.  Its  projec- 
ts easels  being  packed  together  when 
)t  required.  An  easel  with  its  fittings 
d  costs  from  10s.  to  13s.  each.  Below 
asel  is  untrustworthy,  fragile  and  un- 
ove  13s.  there  are  too  many  devices  and 

which  really  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
re  used,  the  blackboards  must  be  light, 
rge,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  they 
died  without  difficulty.     A  heavy  black- 


board is  a  perilous  thing,  for  it  may  be  accidentally 
knocked  over,  the  pegs  may  work  loose  or  undue 
pressure  may  be  applied  at  one  side.  Four  feet 
by  three  feet  is  a  maximum  size,  and  such  a  one 
costs  from  9s.  6d.  to  ns. ;  is.  6d.  is  charged  for 
ruling  the  music  staff  and  5s.  for  ruling  a  side  in 
inch  squares.  The  total  cost  of  a  blackboard  and 
easel  is  from  20s.  to  25s.  A  second  easel  to  be  used 
as  a  map  stand  is  necessary  unless  a  suitable  wall 
arrangement  has  been  provided.  A  map  stand 
seven  and  a  half  feet  high  costs  14s.,  and  this  is  is. 
more  than  an  easel  which  serves  the  purpose 
equally  well. 

Of  new  writing  surfaces  which  have  come  into 
use  of  late,  the  chief  are  ground  glass,  slate, 
kamptulicon  and  a  cement,  graphikos. 

Ground  glass  gives  a  permanent  writing  surface, 
and  its  employment  is  rapidly  extending.  It  need 
not  necessarily  be  black  (although  black  mostly 
obtains),  for  olive  green  and  chocolate  are  suitable. 
Generally  speaking,  ground  glass  is  three  times 
dearer  than  wood.  A  10s.  blackboard  in  wood 
would  cost  30s.  in  glass  fitted  with  a  pitch-pine 
frame  ready  for  fixing  to  a  wall.  The  glass  itself 
works  out  at  3s.  a  square  foot. 

Slate  surfaces  are  easily  cleaned,  are  smooth  to 
write  upon  and  wear  very  well.  Their  cost  is  in- 
termediate between  wood  and  glass,  a  10s.  board 
in  wood  costing  20s.  in  slate.  Both  slate  and 
glass  are  heavy  fixtures  to  a  wall,  and  they  are 
expensive  to  replace  should  they  be  accidentally 
broken. 

Kamptulicon  or  Cretaline  (Educational  Supply 
Association)  is  a  specially  prepared  dark-green 
cloth  with  a  surface  admirably  adapted  for  chalk 
drawing.  It  can  be  fixed  by  brass-headed  nails  to 
thin  boards  on  a  wall  and  it  is  not  unornamental. 
Its  cost  is  from  is.  gd.  to  2s.  a  square  yard,  so  that 
it  is  remarkably  cheap.  Brass-headed  nails  cost 
2s.  6d.  a  gross,  and  for  those  schools  where  it  can 
be  easily  renewed  it  is  a  most  suitable  material. 
It  is  thick  enough  to  be  rigid,  washes  easily,  rubs 
out  without  marks  and  does  not  seem  to  crack  or 
peel.     A  piece  4  feet  by  3  feet  costs  3s.,  nails  3^d. 

Graphikos  (Messrs.  Hammer)  is  an  imperishable 
black  plaster  which  makes  a  durable  writing-sur- 
face for  walls  and  improves  with  use.  It  can  be 
applied  to  a  wall  by  any  good  plasterer,  and  the 
material  for  75  square  feet  of  wall  surface  costs 
45s.  Practically  this  is  a  blackboard  of  25  feet 
long,  3  feet  high,  for  45s.,  plus  the  cost  of  labour. 

School  furnishing  firms  now  supply  strong  black- 
board cloth  with  a  specially  prepared  good  black 
writing-surface  on  one  side.  This  is  cut  to  con- 
venient sizes  and  mounted  on  rollers,  so  that  it  can 
be  rolled  up  like  a  map  and  carried  about.  A 
piece  the  size  of  a  10s.  blackboard  costs  4s.,  with 
is.  extra  for  music  ruling  or  1$  inch  squares, 
This  material  is  extremely  useful  for  diagrams, 
sketches  or  illustrations  which  demand  preparation 
outside  the  class.  It  rolls  without  cracking  and 
as  a  rule  the  chalk  marks  do  not  smear.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  writing  upon  when  actually 
teaching,  as  it  lacks  rigidity.  In  some  schools 
great   use  is  made  of  brown  paper  for  diagrams 
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and  sketches  for  illustrating  lessons.    A  sheet  of 
brown  paper  is  easily  procurable  (double  imperial, 

&  inches  by  29  inches,  costs  is.  for  24  sheets),  and 
maps  of  special  localities  or  for  the  details  of 
a  piece  of  complicated  apparatus  it  is  excellent. 
It  can  be  carried  to  school  without  trouble  and 
can  always  be  kept  for  future  reference.  Con- 
sidering the  advantages  this  simple  material 
possesses,  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  that  it  has  not 
become  more  generally  used.  It  takes  charcoal, 
coloured  chalk,  Indian  ink,  enamel  paints,  and 
very  good  pictures  can  be  made  upon  it.  Ordinary 
calico  at  6|d.  per  yard  can  also  be  painted  upon. 
A  brown  paper  map  easily  lasts  through  a  term 
and  it  suffers  very  little  from  being  folded  or 
wrapped  up. 

Boxes  of  white  chalk  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
surfaces  cost  is.  a  gross,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  coloured  chalk  should  not  be  more  frequently 
adopted.  For  maps  and  diagrammatic  purposes  a 
change  of  colour  is  really  necessary,  and  each  class- 
room should  be  provided  with  a  box,  as  it  only 
coats  2s.  a  gross. 

If  the  surface  has  become  grey  with  chalk-dust 
or  worn  it  can  easily  be  renewed  by  a  local  painter 
or  ingenious  caretaker.  The  board  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  in  which  wash- 
ing soda  has  been  dissolved:  this  is  to  remove 
grease  stains  from  constant  handling.  Then  when 
dry,  an  uneven  surface  may  be  reduced  by  the  use 
of  sand  paper  and  a  coat  of  "  renovator  "  applied 
by  an  ordinary  paint-brush.  This  patent  compo- 
sition is  sold  in  tins  at  2s.  a  pint  or  3s.  6d.  a  quart, 
and  a  pint  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  blackboard  of 
any  ordinary  size.  Allow  plenty  of  time  for  the 
paint  to  dry  and  harden  before  use. 

Among  the  curious  things  now  made  for  the 
new  writing-surfaces  is  the  sucker  compass.  It 
consists  of  an  ordinary  wooden  compass  with  one 
leg  to  hold  the  chalk,  and  the  other,  usually  a 
sharp  spike,  ends  in  an  ordinary  india-rubber 
sucker.  By  wetting  it  sticks  to  the  surface  on 
the  principle  of  the  sucker,  and  a  circle  can  then 
easily  be  drawn.  For  measuring  distances  or  for 
drawing  a  circle  from  a  given  centre  it  seems  to 
fail.  It  is  also  supplied  by  the  Educational  Supply 
Association  at  3s.  6d.  each. 


Simple  Lessons  in  Health,  By  Sir  Michael  Foster,  viii. 
+  116  pp.  (Macmillan. )  is. — A  primer  on  the  laws  of  health 
by  so  distinguished  a  physiologist  as  Sir  Michael  Foster  would 
in  any  circumstances  be  welcome,  and  the  recent  inclusion  of 
lessons  in  hygiene  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools 
makes  its  appearance  particularly  timely.  The  book  admirably 
fulfils  the  author's  object :  to  show  "  how  the  reasons  for  some 
of  the  rules  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  physical  conduct  of 
life  may,  with  almost  ostentatious  simplicity,  be  explained  even 
to  the  very  young."  The  dangers  of  the  use  of  alcohol  are 
pointed  out  in  a  manner  which  children  will  understand  and 
appreciate  :  it  seems  to  us  much  more  likely  to  promote  true 
temperance  than  is  the  wholesale  condemnation  to  be  found  in 
$0  many  recent  school-readers. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  SECONDARY  SCH( 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educi 
I. 
By  Pro/.  R.  A.  Gkegory. 
Protestor  of  Astronomy,  Queen's  College,  Los* 

THE  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  t 
of  geography  in  secondary  and  other 
has  for  a  long  time  provided  a  th 
much  destructive  criticism  and  an  excuse  k 
tentative  syllabuses.  In  few  schools  is 
struction  in  this  subject  of  any  education*1 
or  the  scheme  of  work  modern  in  its  nl 
and  scope.  There  are  several  reasons  I 
state  of  affairs,  and  without  taking  them  a 
sideration  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  { 
can  be  effected. 

In  the  first  place,  as  geography  is  t 
form  subject,  it  is  often  taught  by  teach 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  prindpli 
and  methods  which  should  guide  the  in* 
Another  reason  is  that  most  examiners 
past,  and  some  in  the  present,  show  I 
syllabuses  and  questions-  that  the  moves 
rational  teaching  has  not  reached  them, 
teachers  say  that,  as  they  have  to  prepan 
for  examinations,  there  is  no  time  to  do  mc 
work  through  a  text-book  and  impress  pai 
upon  unwilling  minds  by  various  procea 
known  to  them,  examiners  declare  thi 
questions  are  set  on  the  assumption  that 
able  methods  of  instruction  are  follow 
answers  are  obtained.  This  impasse  sugge 
the  third  reason  for  the  deficiencies  depl 
persistently  is  to  be  found  in  a  misconcq 
geographers  and  others  as  to  what  can  1 
under  conditions  which  prevail  usually  in  i 
and  what  examiners  may  reasonably  expect 
Let  us  take  the  last  consideration  first 
bably  as  much  has  been  written  about  the 
ing  of  geography  as  on  any  subject  of  ins) 
in  schools.  In  the  Geographical  Teacher— th 
of  the  Geographical  Association — many  ad 
articles  have  appeared  in  which  teaches 
described  methods  of  approach  and  tr\ 
successfully  adopted  by  them.  These  a 
tions  prove  that,  with  teachers  who  hav 
especial  attention  to  geography,  the  subje 
be  taught  intelligently,  so  as  to  command  i 
and,  at  the  same  time, .  cultivate  the  sc 
artistic  and  philosophic  faculties.  But  tl 
means  that  a  teacher  who  is  fond  of  his 
is  able  to  inspire  others  with  his  spirit ;  1 
same  teacher  may  give  vapid  lessons  in  an 
or  English  grammar.  It  is  unjustifiable  to; 
therefore,  that  the  schemes  or  methods  ado 
enthusiasts  admit  of  general  application 
assumption  seems  to  have  been  made,  howe 
individuals,  committees  and  other  authoritu 
have  from  time  to  time  proposed  courses  c 
in  geography  for  schools.  Fortunately  < 
inertia  is  a  property  not  limited  to  the  11 
world,  and   the  effect  of  all  the  apostolic 
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g^toachers,  as  a  body,  change  the  direction 
ithey  have  been  moving  has  been  practi- 

ice  a  substantial  change  in  the  character 
^of  the  teaching  of  any  subject,  opinions, 
reports  are  of  little  avail  unless  they 
ud  by  responsible  authorities  which 
|Jtipon  the  adoption  of  the  reforms  pro- 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  examin- 
overning   bodies   which    have   a   direct 
the  work  of  a  school.     The  change 
place  in  the  field  of  school  mathe- 
recent   years  could  not   have  been 
if  the  reports  of  the  committees  of 
Association    and    the   Mathematical 
t  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  chief 
bodies.     When  new  syllabuses  on  re- 
were  prescribed  by  the   authorities 
their  requirements  control  a  large  part 
jrk  of  a  school,  it  became  essential  to  in- 
tw   courses   and    follow   new   methods. 
[knows  that  good  teachers  had  used  these 
many  years  previously,  but  their  in- 
ae  could  never  have  effected  the  revolu- 
has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
.authorities  responsible  for  the  examina- 
[inspection  of  schools. 

rd  of    Education   is  able  to  exercise 
of    this    kind ;    and   the   success  which 
its  efforts  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
^language  and  literature  provides  a  reason 
it  publication  of  regulations  referring 
aphy.     Since    the    document    describing 
id  be  the  aims  and  contents   of  lessons 
literature  was  issued,  there  has  been  a 
movement  in  the  character  of  the  class- 
fished  for  use  by  pupils ;  and  no  doubt 
^be  a  corresponding  advance  of  the  point 
"*  examiners  and  inspectors.     If  the  new 
for  geography  should   also  result — as 
ably  will — in   converting  a  subject    of 
ails  into  an   intelligible  study,  another 
ible    development    of  our   educational 
ill  have  been  effected, 
anecessary   here   to    describe    the    new 
as,  but  there  are  a  few  points  to  which 
may  be  directed  usefully.     Perhaps  the 
artant  point  is   that    a   definite  number 
\  each  week — "  not  less  than  two  periods 
1  work  and  one  of  home  work  " — are  to  be 
1  to  geography  in  secondary  schools.     How 
riods  are  to  be  included  in  time  tables  of 
where  geography  has  been  a  Cinderella 

L  subjects  will  be  a  perplexing  problem. 
y  at  first  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  will 
tructed  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  this  regula- 
ftit  pressure  will  no  doubt  be  brought  to  bear 
if  the  regulation  is  neglected.  It  will  be' 
mryf  also,  for  inspectors  to  interpret  merci- 
the  instruction  as  to  the  preliminary  know- 
which  pupils  will  be  expected  to  possess 
1  entering  upon  the  four -year  course  sug- 
1.  The  Board  apparently  adopts  the  diplo- 
policy  of  asking  for  more  than  it  expects  to 
;  for  a  note  states   that  it  is  left  "  to  the 


teacher  during  the  first  term  of  each  year  to 
adjust  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  he  finds  his  scholars." 

A  noteworthy  point  of  the  four-year  course  pre- 
sented is  that  it  must  include  the  geography  of 
the  whole  world,  so  that  the  common  custom  of 
keeping  a  pupil  at  work  on  one  or  two  particular 
continents,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  exami- 
nations, until  he  leaves  school,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. In  an  outline  plan  of  a  course  suggested 
as  illustrative  of  what  will  be  required,  the  first 
year  is  devoted  to  Europe,  the  second  to  America 
and  Africa,  the  third  to  Asia  and  Australia,  and 
the  fourth  to  regional  contrasts.  It  is  not  anti- 
cipated that  this  sequence  will  be  followed  always, 
and  there  is  no  reason — geographical  or  educa- 
tional— why  Africa  should  be  linked  with  North 
and  South  America.  But,  after  all,  the  method 
is  more  important  than  the  order,  and  teachers 
who  have  any  original  ideas  as  to  matter  or 
methods  of  teaching  will  secure  approval  and 
encouragement  from  the  Board. 

The  teaching  of  geography  is,  however,  not 
likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  publication  merely 
of  schemes  and  syllabuses  in  which  continents  and 
countries  are  shuffled  and  arranged  in  the  order 
that  best  satisfies  the  particular  compilers.  Plus 
qa  change,  plus  c'est  la  mhnc  chose.  Geography  will 
remain  the  same  badly-taught,  displeasing  and 
uneducational  subject  it  has  long  been  unless  a 
new  spirit  enters  into  the  teaching.  The  touch- 
stone that  should  be  applied  to  geographical  in- 
struction, as,  indeed,  to  all  instruction  in  schools, 
is  that  of  educational  value.  The  main  purpose  of 
education  should  not  be  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, but  the  training  of  the  faculties,  which  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  recognise  geographical  facts  and 
phenomena,  inquire  into  their  causes,  interpret 
them  when  expressed  by  symbols  on  maps  and 
acquire  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  make  a  work  on 
geography  intelligible,  instructive  and  interesting. 
If  this  is  done  the  rest  may  almost  be  left  to  itself; 
but  if  the  attempt  is  made  still  to  force  a  large 
amount  of  information  into  a  brain  unprepared  to 
assimilate  it,  then  the  result  will  again  be  failure. 
It  is  easier  for  many  children  to  learn  lists  of 
names,  or  commit  other  matter  to  memory,  than 
to  comprehend  geographical  causes  and  conse- 
quences, or  climatic  considerations,  which  impress 
themselves  so  distinctly  upon  the  adult  mind.  In 
the  old  geography  lesson,  the  average  teacher  and 
his  pupil  regarded  the  subject  as  a  task  which  had 
to  be  performed,  and  was  therefore  of  disciplinary 
value  if  of  no  other  service.  This  was  bad  enough, 
but  if  school  geography  is  still  to  consist  of  a  large 
amount  of  information  as  to  physical  character- 
istics, combined  with  undefined  and  undefinable 
considerations,  then  the  last  state  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil  will  be  worse  than  the  first,  and  they  may 
say  that  whereas  they  iiave  been  chastised  with 
whips,  they  will  now  be  chastised  with  scorpions. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  if  an  improvement  is 
to  be  effected  in  schools  generally,  is  to  relieve 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  geography  is  only  studied 
successfully  when  a  large  amount  of  information — 
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whether  pertaining  to  physical,  political  or  com- 
mercial geography — is  imparted.  The  only  good 
criterion  of  scientific  teaching  is  the  cultivation  of 
intelligence,  which  shows  itself  in  the  power  to 
understand,  and  the  ability  to  solve,  a  problem 
appropriate  to  the  stage  of  development  of  a 
pupil's  mind.  How  to  reach  this  end  through 
lessons  in  geography  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  the  regulations  give  little  help,  though 
the  aspect  of  the  Board  is  propitious. 

As  to  exercises,  it  is  stated  that  "  scholars*  notes 
should  not  contain  merely  reproductions  of  lessons 
but  also  worked-out  problems  together  with 
original  maps  and  plans.'*  Also,  we  read,  "  Field- 
work,  excursions,  factory  visits,  and  the  like 
may  occasionally  be  used  with  good  effect." 
It  is  evident  from  these  and  other  instructions 
to  inspectors  that  the  Board  is  prepared  to  bless 
good  work,  but  at  the  same  time  teachers  must 
discover  for  themselves  the  way  to  salvation.  But 
just  as  people  cannot  be  made  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  so  inspired  teachers  of  geography 
cannot  be  created  by  a  regulation  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Books  are  wanted  which  will  show 
how  the  intentions  of  the  Board  as  to  problems 
and  exercises  may  Toe  realised.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  class-books  of  general  and  physical 
geography,  but  with  scarcely  an  exception  they 
are  didactic  in  style  and  present  conclusions  or 
principles  to  the  pupil  instead  of  making  him 
arrive  at  them  through  his  own  efforts.  All  the 
facts  of  geography  should  be  regarded  as  material 
for  exercises  selected  so  as  to  lead  to  broad 
generalisations,  whereas  at  present  they  are  made 
merely  matter  for  description.  Pupils  are  spoon- 
fed with  this  pabulum  when  they  ought  to  be 
gaining  something  of  the  spirit  of  Rikki-tikki-tavi 
— "  Run  and  find  out  " — which  now  inspires  the 
best  teaching  in  observational  and  experimental 
science.  In  the  laboratory,  a  pupil  has  to  make 
his  own  observations  or  experiments,  and  from 
his  results  he  may  arrive  at  more  or  less  definite 
conclusions.  Although  the  principles  thus  deduced 
may  not  be  justified  by  the  few  experiments 
performed,  yet  something  is  leatnt  of  scientific 
method,  and  investigations  carried  out  with  more 
elaborate  apparatus  become  intelligible.  In  the 
same  way,  the  aim  of  geographical  teaching  should 
be  to  make  the  pupil  understand,  by  simple  prac- 
tical work  and  observations  in  his  own  district, 
how  to  interpret  the  work  expressed  in  good  maps 
and  study  the  causes  which  determine  lines  of 
communication,  positions  of  towns,  and  the  like. 

Of  course,  field-work  and  excursions  are  essen- 
tial to  a  good  course  in  geography,  but  they  can 
only  rarely  be  carried  out,  and  though  a  few  pupils 
derive  benefit  from  them,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  class  as  a  whole  gains  much  advan- 
tage. It  is  in  the  class-room  that  the  work  must 
be  done  in  general,  with  teachers  who  have 
"  little  to  earn  and  many  to  keep  " — in  order — and 
special  knowledge  of  geography.  Show  these 
teachers  how  practical  work  can  be  made  practi- 
cable in  schools  with  pupils  of  ordinary  capabilities; 
and  then,  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Board, 


something  will  be  accomplished.  One 
new  regulations  will  probably  be  that  m 
will  take  up  the  special  study  of  geo 
hitherto,  but  if  we  have  to  wait  until  t 
such  teachers  is  sufficient  for  our  scho 
lations  will  become  a  dead  letter.  Let 
the  issue  of  the  regulations  will  s 
study  of  geography  by  the  method  of 
so  bring  the  subject  in  line  with  other 

II. 

By  T.  Alford  Smith,  B. A.,  F.Rj 
St.  Dnnstan's  College,  Catford,  & 

THE  regulations  recently  issued  1 
of  Education  with  respect  to  tfa 
geography  in  secondary  schoo 
drawn  up  on  satisfactory  lines.  Tha 
for  the  drafting  of  these  regulations  a 
gratulated  on  the  breadth  of  view  of 
tions,  which  give  freedom  to  school  : 
drawing  up  schemes  of  geographical 
teachers  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  d 
In  the  regulations  it  is  distinctl 
"  the  Board  desire  to  leave  freedom  a 
to  schools  with  regard  both  to  subje 
methods  of  teaching,  which  should 
adapted  to  the  special  conditions  en 
case."  This  is  as  it  should  be;  ai 
hoped  that  the  adoption  of  this  ide 
free  geography  from  the  deadening  ii 
which  it  has  so  long  laboured,  and  tc 
that  living  interest  which  so  rightly 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Board  of  1 
no  longer  countenance  the  old -fas! 
typed  way  of  teaching  geography  by 
names,  dry  statistics,  &c.  On  the 
regulations  point  out  that  "  the  aim 
ing  should  be  to  produce  a  vivid  imp 
nected  facts  through  considerations 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  practical  1 
facts  selected."  Again,  "  no  facts  st 
without  reasons/'  while  names  s 
entered  by  pupils  in  their  maps  ui 
"justify  the  names  inserted."  Grea 
laid  on  the  use  of  maps,  and  on  the  < 
maps  and  diagrams. 

When  we  come  to  the  use  of  t 
regulations  state  that  "  text-books  a: 
in  cases  where  the  teacher  has  spec 
but  where  the  teacher  has  not  su< 
text-books  should  be  used."  Now, 
a  real  difficulty ;  if  a  specialist  is  tea 
ject  it  matters  little  whether  text-b 
or  not — and  probably  text-books  ' 
used  as  works  of  reference.  In  raos 
ever,  the  teaching  of  geography  is 
member  of  the  staff  (usually  the  Er 
whose  chief  interest  lies  in  history 
who,  moreover,  considers  the  geogra 
troublesome  addition  to  an  air 
time-table.  The  geographical  stui 
master  sometimes  consist  in  tracing 
movements  of  the  Russian  and  Japs 
Manchuria,  through  places  with  ur 
names,  or  in  discovering  the  most  ex 
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:e  he  has  selected  for  his  next  holiday, 
the  man  without  special  knowledge  will 
f  be  eager  to  have  a  text-book  from 
ons  may  be  set  and  heard  in  the  time- 
way,  while  the  regulations  we  are  now 
I  will  be  a  source  of  trouble  if  he  be 
3  act  upon  them. 

:  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
of  Education  it  seems  essential,  there- 
the  teacher  of  geography  should  have 
>wledge  of  the  subject, 
tortance  of  geography  is  now  being  re- 
by  many  examining  bodies  as  well 
Board  of  Education,  and  hence  it  is 
:ed  on  the  list  of  obligatory  subjects 
mblic  examinations  :  in  addition  to  this, 
t  is  necessary  that  the  marks  attainable 
at  least  equal  to  those  given  to  English 
nglish  grammar,  &c.  Headmasters  of 
schools  will  then  soon  provide  masters 
3ecially  qualified  for  this  work,  and  will 
reasonable  time  is  assigned  to  it  on  the 
—  not  less  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
;,  viz.,  two  periods  of  school  work  and 
le  work. 

h  anxious  to  adopt  modern  methods, 
hers  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  so 
luse  they  fear  that  such  methods  will 
the  school  examinations.  In  this  case, 
be  best  plan  is  to  make  a  gradual  change 
Id  to  the  new  ;  and  in  the  meantime  every 
y  should  be  taken  to  influence  inspectors 
ners  whenever  they  visit  the  school, 
srsonal  experience,  the  present  writer  can 
e  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education 
ys  shown  themselves  to  be  reasonable  in 
the  geographical  work  submitted  to  them, 
ave  always  been  appreciative  when  new 
ad  new  devices  have  been  explained,  and 
of  such  experimental  work  have  been 
efore  their  notice.  At  present,  many 
ssert  that  if  they  teach  on  modern  lines 
is  largely  discounted,  because  examiners 
estions  which  can  only  be  answered  after 
f  cramming,  while  examiners  complain 
*y  set  rational  questions,  no  candidates 
em. 

lployment  of  one  who  has  made  a 
idy  of  geography  is  of  the  first  import - 
»econd  only  to  it  is  the  setting  aside  one 
:ographical  work — a  kind  of  geographical 
in  which  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
pt,  and  will,  therefore,  always  be  avail- 
1  apparatus  as  a  globe,  maps  of  many 
grains  and  models,  and  where  simple 
ts  can  be  performed  and  simple  observa- 
>e  arranged.  Such  a  room  is  possible  in 
ol,  and  it  is  quite  as  necessary  as  those 
irt  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  chemistry 
With  regard  to  apparatus  (men- 
he  regulations),  one  globe  at  least  should 
d,  and  this  should  always  be  in  evidence 
;es  of  reference  as  well  as  for  special 
7or  ordinary  work  a  globe  of  large  size 
surface,  on  which  the  parallels  of  latitude 


and  meridians  of  longitude  are  incised,  and  the 
outline  of  the  continents  marked  in  white,  will  be 
found  most  useful  at  all  times.  Wall  maps,  large, 
clear  and  up  to  date,  are  also  essential,  but  here 
the  question  of  expense  is  a  serious  one.  In  most 
secondary  schools  the  funds  available  for  apparatus 
are  very  limited  in  amount,  and  after  the  demands 
of  elementary  science  have  been  satisfied,  little  is 
left  for  such  subjects  as  geography.  Again  (unless 
the  funds  are  abundant),  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
sufficient  maps  to  illustrate  a  fairly  complete  course 
of  lessons,  while  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find 
published  maps  to  illustrate  just  the  particular  point 
which  needs  most  illustration.  Hence,  wall-maps 
and  atlases  must  be  supplemented  by  rough  diagrams 
and  outlines  prepared  by  the  teacher  himself. 

The  instructions  to  inspectors,  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  disarm  criticism  almost  entirely. 
When  we  reach  the  suggested  four-year  course,  we 
find  that  no  hard  and  fast  syllabus  is  laid  down ; 
in  fact,  any  scheme  which  embraces  the  geography 
of  the  various  distributions  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  suggested  course  must 
undoubtedly  be  accompanied  by  practical  work, 
which  is  given  a  place  in  the  syllabus.  Many 
simple  observations  can  be  arranged  for  without 
interrupting  the  ordinary  lessons.  For  example, 
(a)  the  altitude  of  the  sun  can  be  determined  by 
means  of  a  shadow,  (b)  A  series  of  altitudes 
taken  at  midday  during  the  summer  term  (a  period 
which  includes  the  summer  solstice)  can  be  ob- 
served, and  from  them  a  curve  can  be  drawn  to 
show  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  for  that  period. 
(c)  The  north-south  line  can  be  determined  also 
by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun.  (d)  During  the 
dark  afternoons  in  the  winter  term  a  bright  light 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  globe  to  illus- 
trate the  variations  of  light  and  darkness  at 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  (*)  The 
idea  of  map  making  can  be  well  demonstrated  by 
measuring  a  base  line  in  the  cricket  field,  and  then 
observing  various  points  by  means  of  a  sight  ruler, 
and  marking  the  directions  on  a  plane  table  from 
both  ends  of  the  base  line. 

Assuming  that  the  geography  syllabus  has  been 
drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  four-year  course,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  text-books  if  the 
teacher  has  no  special  knowledge ;  in  this  case  the 
chief  aim  should  be  to  choose  books  that  are  interest- 
ing to  read  as  well  as  trustworthy,  and,  if  possible, 
illustrated  with  good  pictures.  Books  which  con- 
tain lists  of  names  must  be  carefully  avoided,  other- 
wise the  time-honoured  hatred  of  anything  pertain- 
ing to  geography  will  be  continued.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  necessary  in  most  schools  to  have  a 
text-book  that  can  be  used  throughout  the  whole 
four- year  course,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
A  special  text- book  for  each  part  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  very  desirable,  but  in  most  cases  this  is 
impracticable.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  published  no  text -book  or  series  of  text-books 
written  from  the  modern  standpoint.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  but  the  results  so  far 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Writers  of  school 
geographies  still  make  the  mistake  of  crowding 
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into  a  given  number  of  pages  so  many  statistics  as 
possible,  these  being  usually  classified  in  a  most 
careful  and  at  the  same  time  distasteful  manner. 
The  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  the  aim  of  teaching 
geography  scientifically  is  not  to  fill  boys'  memories 
with  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination  and  to  train  the  mind  to 
appreciate  considerations  of  cause  and  effect. 
Many  teachers  and  examiners  often  make  a  mis- 
take in  giving  a  boy  credit  for  considerable  geo- 
graphical knowledge  because  he  happens  to  possess 
a  retentive  memory,  although  he  is  possibly  quite 
deficient  in  imagination  and  reasoning  power. 

A  book  now  being  used  in  many  schools  contains 
a  very  complete  list  of  the  capes  and  bays  of  the 
British  Isles ;  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  boy  to  learn 
the  capes  and  bays,  why  cannot  he  at  once  open  his 
atlas  and  read  them  from  the  map,  where  he  will  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  noting  their  relative 
positions  ?  Instead  of  giving  a  useless  list  of  names, 
the  geography  book  might  point  out  such  things  as 
the  following:  (a)  the  importance  of  Brow  Head 
and  the  Lizard  to  Atlantic  liners;  (b)  why  Beachy 
Head  is  being  worn  away  while  Dungeness  is 
being  extended  seawards  every  year ;  (c)  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames 
and  Mersey,  and  similar  matters. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  book  at  this  juncture 
would  be  a  hand-book  for  masters  (especially  those 
without  special  knowledge)  containing  a  scheme  of 
lessons  drawn  up  on  modern  lines  and  giving 
sources  of  information.  Such  a  book,  although  its 
sale  would  be  limited,  would  be  invaluable  to 
many  teachers  as  a  model  from  which  other  similar 
lessons  could  be  prepared. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular book ;  in  fact,  at  the  present  moment  every- 
thing depends  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 
A  selection  might  advantageously  be  made  from  the 
following,  and  such  books  used  constantly,  with  a 
good  atlas,  would  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  school 
work : — 

Mill's  General  Geography  (Macmillan). 

Herbertson's  Junior  Geography  (Clarendon  Press). 

Chisholm's  School  Geography  (Longmans), 

Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography  (Holden). 

Geographical  Manuals  (Philips). 

Huxley's  Physiography  (Revised  Edition)  (Macmillan). 

Geikie's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  (Macmillan). 

Chisholm's  Smaller  Commercial  Geography  (Longmans). 

Lyde's  Man  and  his  Markets  (Macmillan). 

If  the  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist, 
books  of  reference  only  will  be  needed — the  pupils 
themselves  will  probably  have  no  text-book  to  use 
in  class :  the  chief  object  for  providing  books  will 
be  to  teach  pupils  how  to  find  out  things  for  them- 
selves. If  a  room  is  set  apart  for  geographical 
work,  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing,  these  books  of 
reference  will  form  a  most  useful  geographical 
library,  and  will  always  be  accessible  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 

The  following  books  would  form  a  nucleus  for 
such  a  reference  library  : — 

Reclus's  Universal  Geography. 

Compendium  of  Geography  (Stanford). 


International  Geography.      Edited  by  Dr.  M3L 
Mackinder's  Britain  and  British  Sent  (Hoksmii 
Partsch's  Central  Europe  (Heinemann). 
Wethey's  Geography  of  Europe. 
Chisholm's  Commercial  Geography  (Longman). 
Lyde's  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  1 

Adam's  Commercial   Geography  (Appletoas). 

useful  in  dealing  with  the  United  States. 
Philip's  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Davis's  Physical  Geography  (Ginn).- 
Dryer's  Physical  Geography  (American  Book  Ga 
Ramsay's  Geology  of  Great  Britain  (Stanford). 
Concise  Gatetteer  of  the  World  (Chambers). 
Mill's  Realm  of  Nature  (Murray). 

Among  the  numerous  excellent  atlasc 
now  be  obtained  at  most  reasonable  pric 
mentioned : — 

Elementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography  (P 

Sydow-Wagner's  School  Atlas  (Gotha). 

Bartholomew's  Century  Atlas  (Walker). 

-  Wide- World  Atlas  (Johnston). 

Bartholomew's  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geographr 
University  Press). 

Systematic  Atlas  (Philip). 

The  Timts  Atlas. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  REA 
UNION. 

By  Norman  L.  Fkazer,  B.A. 
Whitgift  School,  Croydon. 

TWO  circulars  on  the  work  of  thi 
Home  Reading  Union  were  re 
dressed  by  the  Board  of  Edi 
public  library  authorities  and  to  local 
authorities  respectively.  The  Board's 
each  case  was  to  recommend  the  wo 
Union  and  to  invite  co-operation  with  it 
Circular  to  the  local  education  authori 
which  we  are  more  immediately  cona 
Board  recalls  the  fact  that  "  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Union  has  been  to  encouragi 
in  elementary  schools  to  read  books  for  t 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  schola 
desires,"  the  Circular  goes  on  to  say,  "b 
in  them  the  love  of  systematic  reading 
fostering  the  habit  of  reading  among  1 
have  left  school,  to  become  an  effecti 
not  only  of  broadening  school  education 
of  prolonging  and  confirming  its  influeoa 
these  objects  the  Board  declares  itsd 
sympathetic,  and  proceeds  to  give  the 
methods  of  co-operation  between  the  t 
the  Schools  as  outlined  by  the  former, 
we  shall  recur  later,  and  shall  refer  do 
the  Circular,  except  to  point  out  tba 
quotation  we  have  just  made  the  Board  fl 
limits  the  Union's  work  to  elementary  sd 
Dr.  Paton,  the  distinguished  honorary  * 
of  the  Union,  in  a  leaflet  called  the  * 
University,"  has  expressly  remarked  that 
vantages  offered  "  specially  recommend  bW 
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t  Reading  Union  to  those  who  leave  our 
:  schools  and  our  grammar  schools,  and  are 
lie  to  continue  their  education  at  one  of  the 
unties  " ;  and  the  official  prospectus  of  the 
I  states  that  "  the  Young  People's  Section 
toded  for  boys  and  girls,  up  to  the  age  of 
15  or  16,  in  elementary  or  secondary 
Is."  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is 
isider  the  work  of  the  Union  from  the  point 
w  of  the  secondary  school,  and  especially  to 
e  whether  and  how  the  English  literature 
of  such  schools  could  be  helped  by  member- 
4.  the  Union. 

the  first  place,  what  is  it  that  the  Union  has 
ar  ?  In  general  terms,  the  Union's  offer  can 
f  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Churton  Collins  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 

1903.  "  Here,  then,  we  have  an  institution 
>tentialities  of  which  are  sufficiently  apparent 
what  it  has  already  achieved.  For  fees  rang- 
om  sixpence  to  two  shillings  annually,  any 
or  adult  in  England  can  be  taught  to  read 
system  and  profit,  can  be  guided  by  experts 
tie  of  them  among  the  most  distinguished 
alists  of  our  time — to  the  best  books  on  any 
subject ;    can   be    supplied    with    many   of 

books  at  nominal  prices,  often  for  a  little 

than  a  few  pence  ;  can,  by  being  furnished 
lists  of  books  recommended  for  collateral  and 
ementary  study  or  for  reference,  be  taught 
to  utilise  the  public  libraries  and  find  their 

about  the  catalogues ;  can  be  shown  how 
r  and  simply  a  practice  scarcely  less  deleterious 
e  mind  than  dram-drinking  is  to  the  body — 
ractice  of  loose  and  purposeless  reading — may 
ansformed  into  a  means  not  merely  of  self- 
ation,  but  into  a  source  of  one  of  the  ghest 
purest  pleasures  possible  to  man." 
>ming.to  closer  quarters,  the  Union  divides  its 
ng  courses  into  four  sections  :  the  Special 
se,  the  General  Course,  the  Young  People's 
on  and  the  Introductory  Course.  Each  of 
*  courses  has  its  own  subjects,  its  specially 
ired  book-lists,  its  own  magazines  ;  the  mem- 

of  all  the  courses  have  equal  facilities  for 
sponding  with  acknowledged  authorities  on 
difficulties  they  meet  with  in  their  reading. 
1  course  consists  of  a  number  of  the  most 
d  topics,  each  of  which,  planned  for  a  year's 
ng,  is  further  illustrated  and  discussed  in  the 
izine  proper  to  the  special  section.  The 
m  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Young  People's  section  for  the  present  session 
5-1906)  offers  three  topics  :  Romance,  History 
Nature  Study.  Romance  is  further  defined 
poetry  and  fiction,  with  travel  and  biography." 
book  list  in  this,  as  in  each  of  the  other  topics, 
fided  into  books  required,  supplementary  books 
reference  books.  The  merest  glance  would 
:e  to  show  that  the  lists  have  been  drawn  up 
inly  by  scholars,  but  by  experienced  educa- 
sts  —  they  are  so  varied,  so  illustrative, 
ding  as  they  do  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ander- 
Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  Southey  and 
.     For  many  of  the  books  special  portfolios 


of  maps  and  prints  have  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  members,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the 
probable  order  in  which  the  books  mentioned  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  corresponding  magazine  of 
the  section.  In  history  the  period  chosen  is  1603- 
1700,  and  special  attention  is  invited  to  citizenship. 
Here  the  supplementary  list  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  an  illustrative  list  consisting  chiefly  of 
novels  dealing  with  the  period. 

The  General  Course  is  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  and  offers  no  less  than  twelve  topics.  It  is 
largely  literary,  and  for  the  present  session  includes 
the  Age  of  Revolution  in  English  Poetry,  Tenny*- 
son  and  the  Legend  of  King  Arthur,  some  English 
Social  Movements  as  Reflected  in  Novels,  the  Age 
of  Milton,  Stevenson  and  his  works,  and  general 
literature  :  Essays,  Romance,  Poetry,  &c.  Surely, 
a  list  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  of  syllabuses.  But  history  and  science 
are  not  neglected,  for  the  remaining  topics  are 
Health  in  the  House,  the  Making  of  Modern 
Germany,  the  French  Revolution,  Landmarks  of 
European  History,  the  Open  Air  and  Social 
Questions. 

The  Special  Courses  are,  of  course,  intended  for 
more  advanced  students  and  the  book  lists  are 
remarkably  full.  The  first,  of  special  interest  for 
our  present  purpose,  is  the  English  Language  and 
Origins  of  English  Words.  The  standard  set  will 
be  gathered  by  reproducing  the  list  of  required 
books.  It  is  :  R.  E.  White's  "  Words  and  their 
Uses,"  J.  H.  Moulton's  "Two  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,"  W.  W.  Skeat's  "  Primer 
of  the  English  Language,"  and  Trench's  "  English 
Past  and  Present."  Among  the  other  special 
courses  for  the  present  session  are  "  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy,  with  special  reference  to 
Ethics  and  Sociology,"  "George  Meredith's  Novels 
and  Poetry,"  "  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Italy, 
especially  Rome,"  and  "  The  English  Drama  up 
to  and  after  Shakespeare." 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  secondary 
schools  co-operating  with  the  Union  appear,  there- 
fore, solid  enough.  But  the  question  arises  whether 
the  co-operation  is  in  itself  at  all  feasible.  What, 
for  instance,  are  the  conditions  of  membership  so 
far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  ? 

In  the  Young  People's  Section  it  is  only  the 
teacher  who  pays  a  fee  at  all.  His  yearly  sub- 
scription of  eighteen  pence  entitles  him  to  the 
book  list,  published  once  a  year,  and  to  the  nine 
copies  of  the  Young  People's  Magazine  post  free. 
Extra  magazines  for  pupils  (and  such  will  doubt- 
less be  thought  desirable)  can  be  obtained  for 
sixpence  for  the  yearly  set  of  nine.  In  the  case 
of  the  General  Course  the  fee  for  each  member  is 
eighteen  pence,  and  each  member  gets  his  own 
copy  of  the  book  list  and  nine  magazines  of  the 
Section  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  annual 
subscription  for  the  Special  Course  with  similar 
privileges  is  three  shillings.  But  just  as  in  the 
Young  People's  Section,  so  in  the  General  and 
Special  course,  the  teacher  alone  may  be  a  member. 
If  any  teacher  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  what  course 
or  section  he  could  most  advanta,^Q\i&V^  fc>Vk<s*^ 
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the  general  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Union 
will  serve  as  a  guide.  Mr.  Collins — and  many 
besides  his  late  colleagues  at  the  Mercers'  School 
will  readily  agree  that  he  is  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  —  says  that  he 
thinks  that  in  a  "public"  school,  using  the 
word  in  the  popular  sense,  "  the  lowest  classes 
might  take  the  general  course  for  the  introductory 
course,  if  not  much  time  could  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  English  literature),  and  the  upper 
classes  (say,  the  remove,  and  upwards)  the  special 
courses.  In  the  usual  grammar  school,  perhaps 
only  the  top  form  would  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  special  courses.  In  a  preparatory  school  the 
two  bottom  classes  might  take  the  young  people's 
section  and  the  upper  classes  the  general."  If 
I  may  venture  to  add  to  Mr.  Collins'  classification, 
I  should  say  that  in  such  first-grade  day  schools 
as  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  lower  middle 
forms  would  take  the  young  people's  section, 
the  upper  middle  and  the  removes  the  general, 
and  thp  sixth  the  special  courses. 

To  recur  to  the  methods  of  co-operation  recom- 
mended in  the  Board's  Circular,  they  undoubtedly 
do  not  err  on  the  side  of  over-precision.  It  is 
suggested  that  classes  might  be  formed  into 
44 home-reading  circles"  under  the  leadership  of 
the  teacher,  that  selected  books  of  the  Union 
might  be  adopted  as  class  reading-books  in 
certain  forms,  and  that  scholars  might  be  en- 
couraged, after  leaving  school,  to  join  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union  "  reading  circles." 

To  begin  with  the  last  suggestion  first,  it  is,  I 
fear,  even  still  a  very  difficult  matter  to  pass  on 
the  boy  or  girl  leaving  school  to  other  intellectual 
agencies.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  pro- 
portion of  scholars  so  handed  on  is  exceedingly 
small.  It  is  far  more  practicable  to  start  the 
co-operation  while  the  pupil  is  still  at  school.  In 
fact,  the  simplest  solution  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
heroic.  As  in  elementary  schools  the  Board  has 
already  arranged  that  under  the  Code  a  reading 
circle  in  connection  with  the  N.H.R.U.  may  take 
the  place  of  a  reading  class,  a  grant  being 
obtained  on  attendance,  so  under  the  more  elastic 
arrangements  of  secondary  schools — grant-earning 
or  not — the  whole  literature  of  the  classes  may 
be  fused  into  a  N.H.R.U.  course,  with  the  teacher 
as  leader,  and  thus  secure  the  special  advantages 
of  systematic  reading  and  the  other  advantages 
that  the  Union  has  to  offer.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  urged  against  the  wholesale  substitution 
of  the  course  on  Romance,  which  we  have  already 
outlined,  for  any  other  course  of  reading  that  the 
Board  could  possibly  accept  ?  Or  if  it  be  found 
that  the  particular  course  proposed  by  the  Union 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  special  requirements  of 
the  school,  why  should  not  a  special  period  in  the 
week  be  allotted  for  such  a  course,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  at  present  a  certain  period  is  assigned 
for  the  more  or  less  promiscuous  reading  provided 
by  the  form  library  ?  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a 
point  where  co-operation  is  simplicity  itself ;  the 
form  or  school  library  could  provide  the  books 
required,   and  recommended  by  the  Union,  lot 


the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  use 
Union  voluntarily  and,  as  it  were,  unofficial 

In  many  schools — particularly  day  sc 
there  is  to  be  found  an  institution  whkl 
itself  a  Literary  and  Debating  Society; 
the  winter  term  it  drags  on  a  precarious  ex 
bolstered  up  chiefly  by  bad  weather  and  j 
nescience;  in  the  spring  term  practice 
sports  usually  puts  an  end  to  its  moribnn 
ings.  If,  in  place  of  the  haphazard,  hackne 
cussions  and  wearisome  papers  which  sue 
generations  of  boys  inflict  upon  themseh 
each  other,  a  continuous,  systematic  coon 
be  provided,  enlivened  by  apt  discuss 
definite  realities  and  by  illustrative  portfol 
magazine  articles,  while  always  in  the  hid 
there  is  a  dens  ex  mochina  in  the  snap 
world-famous  authority  to  whom  to  appe 
there  might  be  at  least  one  really  fare 
society  elsewhere  than  on  the  playing  fie 

But  there  are  some  happy  schools— e 
schools  —  where  literary  and  debating 
flourish;  and  to  such  schools  the  Unk 
special  advantages,  for  it  is  prepared  to 
such  societies  if  they  have  not  fewer  th 
members  at  a  yearly  fee  of  sixpence  per : 
These  affiliated  societies  receive  one  < 
book  list  of  all  sections  and  one  copy  of 
the  magazines  in  return  for  every  forty  n 
subscriptions. 

But  even  one  isolated  reader  is  better  th 
and  a  teacher  who  cannot  form  a  circli 
least  put  some  of  his  pupils  in  connect 
the  Union  by  putting  its  prospectus  i 
notice  board  and  by  recommending  it  as 
serves.  And  if  he  cannot  form  or  join 
of  his  pupils,  he  will  probably  find  that  t 
lists  published  by  the  Union  are  we 
having  even  in  the  preparation  of  his 
lessons,  and  he  will  for  that  reason  alo 
to  enrol  himself  as  a  member.  And,  in< 
his  purely  professional  side  he  is  not  m 
as  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  Special 
Magazine  for  December,  1904,  in  which 
a  special  supplement  by  Mr.  H.  T.  I 
Manchester  University,  on  "  Some  App 
of  Psychology  to  Education." 

The  National  Home  Reading  Union  h 
itself  no  mean  factor  in  the  general  sc 
national  education ;  it  has  joined  hands 
libraries  and  the  schools,  and  those  who  cc 
with  it  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  best  am 
countrymen  in  a  work  of  the  dignity  of  v 
schoolmaster  need  be  reminded. 


The  Picture  Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  xl 
(Blackie.)  is.  6a".  net.  —We  welcome  this  addition  t 
and  attractive  series,  though  we  wish  that  some  of  1 
placed  in  the  appendix  had  been  transferred  to  its  mc 
home,  namely,  the  introduction.  The  illustration 
volume  are  some  of  them  extremely  interesting,  an 
good.  The  notes  merit  high  praise.  A  capital  wi 
movVft^  v\v*  \tv\£tc&  o(  yivenile  minds  in  Shakespeare. 
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ACHING    OF    EXPERIMENTAL 
MECHANICS. 

By  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A. 

(Concluded  from  p.  326.) 

ii)  Statics  and  Kinetics. 

MATIC  "  is  interesting,  and  we  may 
tempted  to  linger  over  it.  The  three 
mulae,  v  =  u  +  at,  s  =  ut  +  $  aP,  v*  = 
vide  so  convenient  a  set  of  fences  for 
:>raical  facility  that  we  may  send  our 
/ards  and  forwards  over  them  with  the 
hat  they  are  learning  mechanics.  But, 
>  Dr.  Johnson's  metaphor,  this  dual 
s  another  leg,  which  Clifford  called 
ad,  when  we  have  stepped  through 
y  be  able  to  clothe  us  with  kinetics,  or 
r  mechanics,  whichever  name  suits  us 
not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
nents,  parallel  forces,  centre  of  gravity, 
,  though  I  admit  that  something  may 

this  procedure.  My  meaning  is  that 
itigating  the  connection  between  force 
ation  we  must  go  back  to  the  spring 
I   the  weighing  machine,  the   statical 

force.  Experiments  with  spring 
series  can  be  made  to  show  that  the 
1  light  straight  string  is  the  same 
its  length,  and  that  it  is  not  appreciably 
he  string  passes  round  a  smoothly 
t  a  "  smooth  ")  pulley.  This  will  pre- 
y  for  an  experiment  to  verify  part  of 
icond  Law,  viz.,  that  acceleration  is  pro - 
irce.     The  trolley  (Fig.  i)1  is  placed  on 


Fi<i.   1. 

plane,  and  held  back  by  weights  until 
1  with  uniform  speed  when  started.  The 
mce  the  effective  force  down  the  plane, 
at  may  be,  and  when  the  weights  and 
e  removed  this  same  effective  force  has 

with  the  trolley,  and  we  can  measure 
lent  acceleration.  The  friction  of  the 
Id  be  negligible,  certainly  less  than  a 
ight ;  and  in  testing  for  uniform  speed 

of  the    wave   lengths  traced    by   the 

it  should  be   possible  to   adjust   the 
le  nearest  gramme. 
Dwing    is    an    actual    set  of   measure- 

f  scale-pan  21  grammes. 

wis  are  taken,  with  permission,  from  the  author's  book  on 
tbed  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold. 


I76. 


First  observation  :  with  8  grammes  in  the  scale- 
pan  the  trolley  was  found  to  move  with  uniform 
speed  when  started  down  the  plane. 

.\  when  the  string  was  detached  the  force  down 
the  plane  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  29  grammes. 
Wave-lengths  17,  2*6,  36,  4-55,  5-5,  6-5,  7-4,  8-3. 
Average  distance,  0-95. 

Second  observation  (with  plane  at  a  different 
slope) :  scale-pan  -f  30  grammes  =  51  grammes. 
Wave-lengths,  2-25,  3-85,  5-55,  7-2,  9,  io-6.  Ave- 
rage difference,  1*67. 

•  Ratio  of  forces—-*—  —  176. 

29 

Ratio  of  accelerations  =  — '  = 

0-95 

Hence  the  ratios  were  the  same  within  1  per 
cent. 

In  this  experiment  it  is  not  necessary  to  measure 
the  gradient  of  the  plane,  or  to  allow  for  the  fric- 
tion of  the  trolley  wheels.  But  the  assumption  is 
made  that,  when  the  trolley  is  allowed  to  fun 
freely,  the  same  effective  force  is  acting  on  it  as  is 
opposed  by  the  weight  when  the  trolley  is  running 
with  uniform  speed.  By  making  the  equilibrium 
one  of  uniform  speed  instead  of  rest,  we  get  rid  of 
the  error  due  to  kinetic  friction  almost  completely. 
Galileo's  statement  of  the  fact  which  Newton  has 
embodied  in  the  first  part  of  his  Second  Law  is  as 
follows  :  "  We  are  agreed  that  in  a  movable  body 
the  impetus >  energy,  momentum,  or  propension  to  motion, 
is  as  great  as  the  force  or  least  resistance  which 
suffices  to  support  it."  And  this  statement  was 
based  on  two  experimental  facts — one,  stated  by 
Stevin  of  Bruges,  in  1586,  that  the  statical  force 
required  to  support  a  weight  on  an  incline  is  pro- 
portional to  the  gradient ;  the  other,  discovered  by 
Galileo  himself  in  his  experiments  of  rolling  a  ball 
down  a  plane,  that  the  acceleration  is  also  propor- 
tional to  the  gradient.  Neither  of  these  facts  can 
be  independently  verified  with  the  accuracy  which 
is  possible  in  the  method  just  described. 

The  verification  of  the  fact  that,  given  a  constant 
force,  the  acceleration  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  mass, 
has  already  been  described  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in 
The  School  World,  May,  1904. 

Conservation  of  Momentum. 

Hicks's  Ballistic  Pendulum,  described  in  Hicks's 
"  Mechanics  "  (Macmillan),  gives  excellent  results. 
Two  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  trolleys  can  also  be  made 
to  collide,  and  stick  together,  the  vibrating  spring 
giving  a  wave  curve  which  supplies  direct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  velocities  before  and  after  impact. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement ;  but  a  spring-clip 


^a 


Fig.  a. 


is  better  than  needle  points  for  making  the  trolleys 
adhere  after  impact. 
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Parallelogram  and  Triangle  of  Forces. 

To  find  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  of  two  forces  we  must  find  by  experiment 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  will 
keep  the  other  two  in  equilibrium,  and  may  be 
called  the  equUibrant. 

This  may  be  done  in  Various  ways.  One  way  is 
to  knot  three  strings  together  and  connect  them  by 
spring-balances  to  pegs  or  nails  at  different  corners 
of  a  table.  Shorten  the  third  string  until  it  needs 
a  considerable  pull  to  hitch  it  on  to  the  third  peg. 
Put  a  large  sheet  of  paper  under  the  knot,  a*hd 
mark  the  directions  of  the  three  strings,  writing 
against  each  the  reading  of  its  spring-balance. 

Then  remove  the  paper,  and  rule  lines  from  the 
centre  of  the  ring  in  the  directions  marked,  making 
these  lines  proportional  in  length  to  the  forces. 
Thus,  suppose  the  directions  of  the  strings  to  be 
AB%  AC,  AD,  and  the  spring  balances  attached  to 
these  strings  to  show  9  lb.,  12J  lb.,  10  lb.  respec- 
tively,   We  would  make  (Fig.  3)— 


Fig.  3. 

A  By  AC,  AD  in  the  proportion  9  :  \i\  :  10,  or 
18 :  25:  20. 
Then  these  lines  represent  the  three  forces  acting 
on  the  ring  at  A .  If  by  means  of  set  squares  we 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABECy  by  drawing 
through  B  a  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  C  a 
parallel  to  AB,  then  we  shall  find  that  the  diagonal 
of  this  parallelogram,  viz.,  AE,  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  A  D. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  board,  with  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  preferable.    Where  money 

is  no  object,  each 
student  may  be 
provided  with  a 
framework  suit- 
able for  this  and 
other  experiments, 
and  fitted  with  ad- 
justable pulleys. 
For  demonstration 
purposes,  as  well 
as  for  students' 
use,  I  find  that  a 
soft  board,  such  as 
an  old  blackboard, 


is  very  cheap  and  useful,  with  woo 
running  on  bradawls  which  can  best 
board  at  any  required  point  The  pi 
be  bushed  with  brass,  and  they  will 
run  quite  freely.  The  pulley  can  be  n 
out  from  the  board  by  a  stout  ring. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  venfyis 
the  Triangle  of  Forces,  Moments 
Forces  are  fully  described  in  ma 
Statics.  S.  H.  Wells's  "  Practical 
(Methuen)  and  Duncan's  "Applied 
(Macmillan)  will  be  found  very  u 
teacher,  even  if  the  resources  of  the  s 
tory  do  not  permit  of  a  large  outlay, 
apparatus  can  be  made  at  home,  an< 
book  contains  useful  information  as 
weights,  spring  balances,  &c. 

A  few  hints  are  here  given  for  diff 
experiment 

Inclined  Plane. 

A  smooth,  flat  surface  which  can  b 
then  tilted  to  any  required  angle  is  1 
heavy  smoothly-running  roller,  or  1 
(Fig.  5).      A  spring-balance,  or  a 


Fig.  5. 

over  a  pulley,  will  serve  to  measure 
the  plane.  If  a  scale-pan  is  used,  its 
be  known  and  allowed  for.  The  s 
plane  must  be  perfectly  horizontal  bei 
block  is  inserted.  The  angle  of  tilt  car 
with  a  protractor,  or  the  sine  found 
the  distances  AB  and  ACy  and  fine 
AB 
AC 

Find  weight  of  roller  W. 

Find  what  force  P? ,  up  the  plane,  wi 
it  from  rolling  dowr,  and  what  force 
not  move  it  up.  These  are  probably  ; 
owing  to  friction  of  the  roller  ;  but  tl 
the  two  i  (Pt  +  P2)  may  be   taken 

required  to  support  the  roller  on  the 

p 
this  force  be  P.       Find  the  ratio  — - 

W 
Repeat  these  observations  for  diffei 
Tabulate  your  results  thus : — 

Weight  of  Cylinder  =  250 


0  =  angle  of  Plane 

Height  AB 

Length  AC 

34° 

7 '5  cm. 

i3'4  cm. 

0*56 
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Triangle  of  Forces. 
le  force  P  necessary  to  pull  a  weight   W 
i  from   A    (Fig.  6)  through  an   angle  a 


B  P 

I  M  M  I  I  I  1  I  I  i|l>g5530 


Fig.  6. 

vertical,  which  can  be  marked  with  a 
le,  while  the  distances  BC,  BA,  can  be 
jasured.  The  results  for  different  angles 
bulated  as  above. 

Le  cases  it  is  necessary  to  measure  pres- 
sures as  well  as  tensions, 
and  it  is  useful  to  have 
compression  -  spring  -  balances 
(Fig.  7).  This  may  be 
adapted  to  a  jib-crane. 
The  jib  should  be  set  up 
in  place  of  the  pan  of 
Fig.  7,  and  the  readings 
of  P  and  T  (Fig.  8)  taken. 
Then  a  weight  W  should 
be  put  in  the  scale-pan,  or 
hung  on,  and  the  increase 
in  P  and  T  noted.  It  is 
these  two  increments 
which  go  towards  sup- 
porting the  extra  weight 
W. 


Fig.  8. 


.me  compression-spring-balances  are  useful 
lei  forces  and  moments.     The  arrangement 
is  preferable  to  that  in  Fig.  10,  as  it  more 
jproaches  actuality. 


A 


Fig.  9. 


For  moments,  a  bar  hanging  freely  from  a  nail, 
and  kept  vertical  by  weights  hanging  from  strings 


Fig.  10. 

passing  over  adjustable  pulleys,  as  in  Fig.  11,  is 
useful.     The  same  bar,  hanging  by  a  long  string, 

can  be  kept  vertical 
by  weights  arranged 
as  in  Fig.  12,  and  this 
verifies  the  law  of 
Parallel  Forces  as  well 
as  moments.  It  will 
be  found  difficult  to 
make  the  adjustments 
in  this  case  unless  the 
weights  and  distances 
are  first  chosen  so 
as  to  agree  with  the 
theory. 

Link  Polygon. 

Boys  find  this  diffi- 
cult unless  they  begin 
with    a    simple     case. 


k> 


Fig.  11. 


lib 


n 


Let  P  and  Q  be  two 
parallel  forces  (Fig. 
13).  It  is  required  to 
find  a  point  in  the  line 
of  action  of  their  re- 
sultant. Start  as  if 
to  draw  a  triangle  of 
forces  of  which  two 
sides  are  to  be  parallel 
and  proportional  to  P 
and  Q.  Thus  AB  re- 
presents  P,  and  BC 
represents  Q.  Then 
obviously  the  third  side 
is  CA,  and  a  force 
proportional  and  paral- 
lel to  CA  will  keep  P 
and  Q  in  equilibrium. 
Take  a  point  O  out- 
side ABC,  and  join  OA,  OB,  OC.  Then  forces 
proportional  to  OA,  AO,  OB,  BO,  OC,  CO  are 
obviously  in  equilibrium  with  each  other,  and 
can  be  added  without  upsetting  existing  arrange- 
ments. Let  us  put  a  link  b  between  P  and  Q 
parallel  to  the  line  OB.  (Note  that  B  is  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  P  and  Q  forces  in  our 
"  triangle"  ABC.)    Through  the  point  where  this 


\Slb9. 


""B 


Fig.  13. 
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link  joins  P  draw  a  line  a  parallel  to  0At  and 
similarly,  through  the  point  where  the  link  b  joins 
Q,  draw  a  line  c  parallel  to  OC.  Let  a  and  c  meet 
in  R.  Now  P,  OA ,  BO  are  in  equilibrium  since 
they  form  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABO  taken  in 
order.  Similarly  Q,  CO,  OB  are  in  equilibrium. 
There  remain  only  the  forces  AO,  OC  meeting  at 


Fig.  13  CO. 

R  to  represent  the  original 
pair  of  forces  P  and  Q. 
Hence  R  must  be  a  point 
of  action  of  the  resultant. 
Practically  ,  P  and  Q  would 
be  weights  hanging  from 
strings  a,  b,  c  attached  to 
two  nails  in  the  black- 
board. If  P  is  a  known 
weight  and  Q  an  un- 
known weight,  the  value 
of  Q  can  be  found  ex- 
perimentally by  drawing 
the  link  polygon  OABC 
with  its   sides   OA,   OB, 

OC  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  strings.     Then 

Q:P  =  BC:AB. 

From  this  simple  case  we  can  proceed  to  more 

complicated  ones. 


Work  and  Energy. 

For  a  simple  experiment  nothing  better  can  be 
found  than  Galileo's,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  which  is 


Fig.  13  (ii). 


Fig.  14. 

copied  from  his  Dialogues.  A  ball  B  is  suspended 
by  a  fine  string  from  a  nail  A%  and  a  horizontal  line 
CD  is  drawn  on  the  wall  below  A .     The   ball   is 


Fig.  15. 


pulled  back  to  CD  and  let  go.  The  sp 
enough  to  carry  it  very  nearly  up  to  the 
the  resistance  of  the  air  stopping  it  w 
Now  put  another  nail  at  E  or  F  verti 
A,  so  as  to  catch  the  thread  when  thel 
lowest  point.  Then  the  ball  describes 
or  BI,  in  each  case  rising  very  nearly 
horizontal  line. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  flywheel  ca 
by  an  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
the  wheel  shook 
so  that  a  stri 
can  be  fasten 
closely,  and  ; 
steel  spring  0 
about  10  per  se 
ing  a  paint  b 
be  mounted  so 
a  wavy  can 
paper.  The 
by  the  weight 
scending  A  fee! 
pounds.  T\ 
energy  of  the  1 

end  of  its  fall  is  —foot-pounds.    Tl 

lost  on  impact  against  the  ground,  is  U 
and  the  rest  of  the  energy  has  been  s 
coming  friction  and  in  giving  kinetic  c 
wheel.  The  energy  spent  against  fri 
determined  by  finding  what  weight  1 
the  fly-wheel  in  steady  motion. 

Frictional  experiments  are  easily  < 
the  results,  when  plotted  on  squared  p 
excellent  illustration  of  the  "  smoothin 
to  obtain  an  average  result.  The  mes 
work  done  against  friction  is  introduc 
dar's  beautiful  apparatus  for  dete 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  This 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  ( 
rather  costly;  but  students  underst 
they  see  it,  and  admire. 


Machines. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  app 
subject  of  machines  is  by  way  of  w 


Fig.  x6. 


type  of  experiment  is  that  with  the  scr 
16),  but  the  following  method  applies 
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ity  ratio,  *.*.,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  travelled 

scale-pan   to  the  distance  through  which 

ght  is  raised,  can  be  measured  experimen- 

calculated  from  the  radius  of  the  wheel 

pitch  of  the   screw.     Let   this   ratio  be 

L  a,  if  an  effort   P   be  applied,  the  theo- 

which  it  should  lift  is   NP.     If  the 

is   Wt  then  NP  -  W  r=  friction.     The 

W 
is  =— - ,  which    can  be   expressed  as  a 

?e.     A  set  of  readings  with  different  loads 
ken,  and  tabulated. 


REMUNERATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  G.  E.  S.  Coxhbad,  M.A. 
Liverpool  Institute  High  School. 
I  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters. 


1  February,  1904,  the  salaries  paid  were  respectively 
D»  £95»  ;£°A  ^90.  and  £35— in  all  cases  without 
residence.     The  largest  of  the  salaries  was  paid  in 
only  of    day-school    work,    but   also  of   service 
I  in  the  evening  classes. 

average  salary  of  the  seven  assistant- mistresses  is 

5d.v  the  highest  being  ^105  and  the  lowest  £60.      It 

added,  however,  that  three  of  them  receive  extra 

[  for  music  pupils  and  one  for  instruction  given  to  the 

ers. 

average  salary  of   the   whole  number  [more   than 
;  seniors  and  juniors  alike,  was  only  £151  5s.  6d.  per 

ondary  school  can  really  do  its  work  as  that  work 
\  done  unless  its  teachers  are  men  or  women  of  high 
1  culture. 
f.    Af.   E.    Sadler,    Special   Reports   on    Secondary 

\cation,  1905.) 

Council   of  the   Teachers'   Guild    have,  for    some 

)  viewed  with  anxious  concern  the  short  supply  of  men 

now  entering  the  teaching  profession,  especially  of 

\  possess  good  academic  qualification.     .     .     .     It  is 

schools  that  this  deficiency  in  the    supply  of 

hers  is  most  grave. 

dum  of  the  Teachers*  Guild  on  the  subject 
\*f  the  Remuneration  and  Tenure  Conditions  of 
-Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.) 

nience,  men  only  have  been  spoken  of.   It  should  be 
I  that  the  contention  is  held  to  apply  to  women  also.] 


iSE  extracts  give  in  brief  a  just,  though 

limited,  picture  of  the  disabilities  and  needs 

of  secondary  schools.    The  payment  is  often 

(die  necessity  for  good  teachers  is  imperative, 

Vis  a  shortage  in  the  supply.      It  may  now  be 

that,  thanks  to  much  untiring  effort,  this 

)n  of  affairs  is  at  length  generally  known. 

tis  more  hopeful  still  is  that  the  knowledge  has 

ead  at  a  time  when  power  has  been  granted 

some  remedy,  and  when  there  is  evidence 

ing  desire  to  use  that  power.      Secondary 

neglected  by  the  State,  has  in   some 

returned  the  neglect.      The  Act   of   1902 

of  closer  relations  between  the  two;  it 

of  the  introduction   of   system,   flexible 


indeed  and  varied,  but  in  which  there  may  be  just 
so  much  of  correlation  of  effort  as  shall  warrant  its 
being  regarded  as  national.  Once  again  the  great 
problem  of  education,  how  to  combine  the  claims 
of  the  individual  with  the  claims  of  others  (the 
State,  if  you  will),  is  about  to  be  faced  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  For  the  handling  of  this  problem 
two  parties,  the  Board  of  Education  and  local 
authorities  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
schoolmasters,  will  be  asked  to  co-operate.  It  will 
be  the  business  of  the  one  to  bring  about  the  con- 
ditions most  favourable  for  success,  and  of  the 
other  to  avail  themselves  of  those  conditions  with 
capacity  and  zeal.  Intercourse  between  local 
authorities  and  the  teacher  will  be  more  frequent 
and  more  direct  than  that  between  the  teacher  and 
the  Board.  It  is  with  one  aspect  of  the  former 
relationship  that  this  article  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Local  authorities,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  be 
at  pains  to  discover  the  brightest  intellects  in 
their  area,  and  to  pass  them  in  increasing  num- 
bers through  secondary  schools.  Now,  the  best 
brains  in  a  State  may  well  claim  from  it  the 
highest  education  it  can  give  in  order  that  the  art 
of  government  in  all  its  forms,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  all  its  higher  branches,  may  not 
stand  still,  but  advance.  This  education,  which 
begins  with  the  secondary  school  and  ends  with 
the  university,  has  for  its  aim  the  production  of 
the  best  forms  of  disciplined  individuality.  The 
individuality  must  be  there,  for  only  through  it 
does  man  impress  himself  upon  thought ;  the  dis- 
cipline must  be  there,  for  through  it  thought  im- 
presses itself  upon  man.  The  one  is  needed  that 
there  may  be  new  ideas,  the  other  that  the  new 
ideas  may  be  right.  It  may  be  that  it  will  fall  to 
the  lot  of  this  or  that  man  to  have  more  important 
work  to  do  in  the  world  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  class.  Where  the 
ideal  is  so  high  the  performance  will  always  be  im- 
perfect, but  the  more  favourable  the  conditions 
the  greater  the  degree  of  success.  That  the  suc- 
cess may  be  at  all  appreciable  two  things  are 
essential  in  the  teacher — capability  and  an  unselfish 
spirit,  but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant. Success  in  teaching  depends  ultimately 
on  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done.  Whatever 
is  said  here  is  to  be  referred  to  this  thought :  if  it 
is  not  true  the  contention  fails.  And  the  conten- 
tion is  that  when  the  question  is  one  of  spirit,  regu- 
lations in  reference  to  it  should  be  favourable,  and 
not  unfavourable,  to  its  development.  Since  the 
control  of  the  majority  of  local  schools  will  pass 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  local  authorities, 
the  nature  of  their  legislation  becomes  all  im- 
portant to  those  who  earnestly  desire  that  the 
present  movement  in  education  shall  not  fail. 

For  local  authorities,  then,  the  problem  is 
mainly  two-fold :  to  obtain  for  secondary  schools 
the  presence  of  "  men  (and  women)  of  high  ability 
and  culture,"  and  to  frame  for  them  conditions  of 
service  which  shall  allow  every  one  of  them  to 
express  himself  in  his  work.  On  the  first  of  these 
requisites  the  opinion  of  educationists  is  unanimous. 
They  recognise  also  that  it  is  precisely  in.  this  t^^fc 
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of  teacher  that  the  shortage  is  most  marked. 
"  The  career  of  the  teacher  does  not  hold  out  ade- 
quate inducements  to  men  and  women  of  energy 
and  intellectual  capacity  ;  the  former,  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree,  are  diverted  into  other  profes- 
sions which  offer  better  and  more  assured  pro- 
spects." Thus  the  Memorandum  of  the  Teachers* 
Guild,  in  the  language  of  sober  deliberation.  If 
proof  of  the  statement  were  wanted,  it  would  be 
offered  most  convincingly  in  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  have  registered  under  the 
permanent  conditions.  But  it  is  not  wanted  ;  the 
fact  is  known.  More  than  that,  the  chief  remedy 
is  realised.  The  profession  of  teaching  will  never 
be  able  to  compete  financially  on  level  terms  with 
some  of  the  other  professions.  This  does  not  matter 
greatly,  since  it  offers  something  of  the  reward 
which  helps  to  compensate  the  clergy  for  the 
modesty  of  their  incomes.  But  it  must  compete 
on  more  level  terms  ;  and  this,  too,  is  realised.  It 
will  be  here  assumed  that  the  historic  work  done 
by  Prof.  Sadler  and  others  has  convinced  local 
authorities  that  an  adequate  supply  of  the  right 
type  of  man  is  essential,  and  that  to  get  it  higher 
salaries  must  be  paid. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  this.  The 
teaching  profession  is  hampered  not  only  by  lack 
of  funds  but  also  by  lack  of  respect.  Of  course, 
individual  schools  or  individual  men  and  women 
are  held  in  high  estimation,  but  it  will  probably  be 
agreed  that  in  England  the  profession  is  not  really 
esteemed.  It  is  beside  the  point  of  this  argument 
to  try  to  find  reasons  for  this.  What  is  very  ger- 
mane is  to  insist  that  the  fact  is  a  great  source  of 
weakness,  and  to  urge  that  regulations  for  the 
profession  shall  indicate  clearly  that  they  aim  at 
raising  its  status.  Local  authorities  can  render 
very  valuable  help  here  if  their  legislation  shows 
that  they  pre-suppose  that  the  men  whom  they  wish 
to  attract  are  gentlemen,  with  a  sense  of  honour 
and  duty,  and  a  love  for  their  profession.  Assuredly 
it  should  contain  safeguards  against  abuse,  but  its 
spirit  should  be  that  of  inducement  to  initiative. 
44  Laws,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  are  not  made  like 
nets — to  catch,  but  like  sea-marks — to  guide."  The 
marks  once  set,  the  mariner  is  free  to  shape  his 
course  within  them.  And  the  marks  are  never  set  as 
close  together  as  possible,  for  that  makes  naviga- 
tion more  difficult,  but  as  wide  apart  as  is  consistent 
with  safety.  Opinion  is  agreed  that  a  large 
measure  of  latitude  should  be  given  to  a  headmaster 
to  secure  to  him  a  proper  control  over  the  govern- 
ance of  the  school,  and  to  permit  him  to  impart  to 
it  that  individual  tone  which  has  been  in  the  past 
so  valuable  a  feature  of  secondary  schools.  The 
needs  of  the  locality,  and  in  particular  those  which 
his  school  is  intended  to  serve,  indicated  to  him  at 
the  outset,  would  be  his  guiding  marks.  The 
governing  body,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  would  alter  them  from  time  to  time,  for 
their  continuous  interest  is  a  most  valuable  help  to 
a  school,  but  the  marks  would  be  kept  wide  apart, 
and  the  actual  course  set  would  be  his,  not 
theirs. 

But   this    impress   of    individuality   expressing  [ 


itself  under  guidance,  not  restriction,  wodi 
also  in  every  detail  of  the  working  of  tt 
What  has  been  said  of  the  headmaster] 
the  staff.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
marks  would  be  closer  together.  Each  a 
the  staff  would  have  set  before  him  the  n 
the  aim  of  the  work  he  was  to  do,  asi 
broad  relationship  to  the  whole  work, 
these  limits,  and  subject  to  the  modifies 
might  be  found  from  time  to  time  nee 
would  not  only  be  allowed,  he  would  b 
to  prove  that  he  could  mould  his  work, 
it  to  mould  him.  So  far  as  he  requi 
guidance  or  is  found  to  lack  ideas  or  ir 
far  will  he  fail  in  the  production  of  that 
individuality  which  is  the  essence  of  his 
me  repeat  that  the  spirit  of  a  man's  i 
important  point.  Local  authorities  wi 
get  capable  men  by  paying  higher  s 
money  payment  can  ensure  the  right 
may,  it  often  does,  appear  under  the  i 
tions,  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  abset 
best.  But  some  conditions  are  more 
to  it  than  others,  and  of  these  the  be 
which  show  that  they  hold  the  mat 
honour.  Local  authorities  will  ret 
service  to  secondary  education  if  the 
adopt  adequate  and  flexible  scales  of 
which  increments  are  made  annually 
cause  shown  to  the  contrary. 

If  they  do  not  do  this  they  must  f 
the  alternative  of  making  increment 
dependent  on  previous  scrutiny  of  t 
work.  If  the  nature  of  that  work  is  < 
been  outlined  here,  and  if  the  type  of 
to  perform  it  has  been  understood,  v 
doubt  as  to  which  of  these  method: 
chosen  ?  The  men  who  may  be  ma 
harder  by  a  system  which  says  in  effe< 
will  not  get  higher  payment  until  they  ' 
that  they  are  working  are  exactly  the 
not  wanted.  Even  their  harder  work 
of  the  right  kind.  Its  best  result  wi 
the  examination  room.  The  man  who 
drive  will  rely  upon  drive.  A  system 
not  favourable — it  is  unfavourable — fo 
the  right  spirit.  In  high-minded  men 
who  love  their  profession  if  will  beget 
very  like  resentment.  It  will  fail,  hi 
framed  for  the  wrong  type  of  man,  and 
produce  him.  Safeguard,  of  course,  tb 
Examination  of  a  carefully-framed  seal 
that  it  provides  suitably  against  s 
inefficiency.  The  Council  of  the  Teac 
suggest  the  following  : — 

( i )  For  men  registered  or  qualified  for  i 
in  Column  B  of  the  Register  of  Te; 
teaching  in  secondary  schools,  an  in 
(non-resident)  of  ^"150,  rising  to  a  m 
from  ^250  to  ^350. 

(2)  For  women  correspondingly  qualified 
ing  in  secondary  schools,  the  initial  sa 
be  not  less  than  £120,  rising  to  a  m 
from  ^200  to  £"250. 

Teachers  with  special  qualifications 
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special   responsibility  should  receive 

higher  scale. 

the  salary  of  any  teacher  previous 
lould  be  taken  into  consideration, 
seen  that  if  this  were  adopted  there 
1  school  one  scale  or  two  scales,  and 
f  departments  would  be  paid  higher 
master  in  it,  therefore,  would  find  two, 
ee  li  barriers l(  in  his  career.  He 
pped  at  the  end  of  the  first  scale  or 
r  he  might  be  passed  over  for  head- 
mid  be  the  ambition  of  every  man  of 
)  through  one  or  more  of  these  grades. 
;overning  body  reserved  to  itself  the 
iting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
ncrements  higher  than  those  which  ob* 
scale,  the  consideration  given  to  incen- 

ample*  T  h  e  Cou  nci  1  o  f  t  be  Teacher sJ 
no  definite  pronouncements  as  to  in* 
:of.  Sadler,  who  suggests  a  very  similar 
s,  says  M  annual  increments  of  ^lo.1' 

point  may  be  noted.  Private  scho- 
rise  is  at  present  on  the  wane ; 
:hools  are  increasing.      Almost  all  of 

large.  The  percentage,  therefore,  of 
•tain  headmasterships  will  be  corre- 
wered.  When  this  is  borne  in  mind 
>arison  made  between  the  figures 
re  and  those  which  obtain  in  govern- 
it  will  appear  that  all  that  this  scale 
lodest  competence-     But   it  has  this 

it  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  induce- 
e-sup  poses  honour,  capacity,  zeal* 
who  have  these  it  will  succeed ;  for 
ve  not  there  is  always  dismissal,  and 
e  used  unsparingly. 
>nly  a  modest  competence  that  a  scale 
ecures  to  a  man,  he  will  hardly  be  able 
al  authorities,  therefore,  who  establish 
s  framed  on  lines  similar  to  those 
he  schemes  adopted  by  the  Merchant 

Edinburgh  and  by  other  governing 
ave  made  a  just  attempt  to  make  the 
npete  on  more  level  terms  with  other 

They   will,    moreover,    have    shown 

they  hold  it  in  honour,  and  by  that 

have  done  much  to  make  the  public 
n  honour.  These  are  the  means  by 
Dvernment  offices  are  attracting  to 
o  considerable  a  proportion  of  the 
vho  pass  through  the  Universities. 
they  not  be  equally  successful  with 
profession  ? 

Middle  Ages.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson* 
(Horace  Marshall.)  f*,— "The  aim  of  the 
ere/  of  which  'Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages* 
is  to  provide  children  will*  simple  reading- 
also  an  introduction  to  the  great  literature  of 
saya  Miss  Thomson  in  her  preface,  and  it  goes 
at  the  reader  will  find.  Seven  romantic  stories 
ghtly  and  pleasantly,  clearly  printed ,  and  with 
ley  are  certainly  not  commonly  known  stories, 
,  therefor et  will  be  fresh  to  our  pupils  as  they 


TWO  NEW  WALL  MAPS.1 

THESE  two  fine  examples  of  a  well-known 
series  are  well  up  to  the  high  standard 
attained  by  the  rest  of  the  set*  They  are 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  Philips' 
Atlases  of  Comparative  Geography,  and  in  conse- 
quence reproduce  on  a  large  scale  the  same 
striking  features  of  land  relief*  Despite  the 
natural  exaggeration  consequent  on  the  bold  use 
of  greens  and  browns  and  blues,  they  are  as  good 
or  practical  teaching  as  any  maps  we  know,  and 
while  new,  certainly  form  as  effective  an  ornament 
as  could  be  desired  for  the  class-room  walls*  The 
main  drawback  we  have  discovered  hitherto  is  that 
these  colours — the  blue  especially — in  course  of 
time  surrender  much  of  their  brightness,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  effect,  to  the  influence  of  light. 
As  this,  however,  applies  practically  to  all  wall 
maps,  we  do  not  consider  it  need  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  present  series;  in  any  case,  we 
should  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  the  fading  colours 
and  display  the  maps  always  on  the  walls  rather 
than  attempt  to  preserve  them  by  rolling  them  up 
and  putting  them  away  after  each  lesson*  Half 
the  value  of  a  good  wait  map  disappears  if  it  is 
not  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  class,  ready 
to  be  referred  to  at  times  other  than  the  lesson  on 
geography  pure  and  simple. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  may  not 
know  these  "  Comparative  Maps,"  we  append  the 
following  notes  on  their  main  features : 

Sue  and  Scaie. — The  "British  Isles  "  measures 
about  6  by  5  ft,  and  12  miles  to  the  inch ;  "Asia,1* 
7  by  5J  ft*,  and  95  miles  to  the  inch*  As  the 
latter  includes  practically  all  Europe  and  all 
Egypt,  the  map  might  fitly  be  termed  M  Eurasia 
and  Egypt,"  and  used  accordingly* 

Colours.— Blue,  for  sea  in  three  tints  for  50,  100, 
and  below  100  fathoms  deep.  Green  and  brown  for 
land  under  and  over  1,200  feet  above  sea-level. 

This  arrangement  at  once  emphasises  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  land  and  sea,  e.g,t  the 
British  sub-marine  shelf,  the  sharp  declivity  under 
the  sea  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  English 
and  Irish  lowlands,  the  immense  highlands  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  .great  north  Plain  of  Europe  right  across 
Siberia. 

Indication  of  Towns. — Graded  signs  in  the 
4t  British  Isles "  for  towns  with  populations 
over  500,000,  100,000,  50,000,  iorooo  and  under 
10,000;  in  Asia,  under  100,000 is  the  lowest  grade. 
A  good  selection  of  names  has  been  made*  and 
there  is  no  over-crowding. 

Rentes, — The  chief  railways  are  shown  in  black. 
This  insertion  of  railways  we  do  not  think  an  im- 
provement. The  lines  are  too  thin  to  be  visible 
at  any  distance,  and  yet  they  are  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  confusion  at  close  quarters.  Moreover,  they 
are  illusive;  they  stop  where  the  real  railways  by 
no  means  stop,  and  there  are  perforce  important 

i  Philips  "Comparative  Large  Schoolroom  Wall  Map*1-  BritUh  Hle», 
163.  ;  Asia,  iSs. 
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omissions  in  small  but  thickly  populated  districts, 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  geography  which  should  be 
left  for  working  up  in  the  pupils*  school  atlases  to 
which  the  main  land  features  of  the  large  wall 
map  act  as  an  effective  guide.  En  passant t  we  may 
remark  that  the  railways  appear  to  be  well 
selected,  up-to-date,  and  correct  as  far  as  they  go. 
The  famous  mistake  made  by  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  (vol.  34,  map  37)  and  many  lesser 
geographical  authorities,  when  they  ran  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  through  Tomsk  instead  of  50 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  is  not  repeated.  The 
new  Tashkent-Orenburg  route  is  also  shown, 
though  not  the  S.  Petersburg  Vologda- Via tka 
connection,  which  is  eventually  to  add  a  double 
European  terminus  to  the  great  T.  S.  R. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steamer  routes  as  in- 
dicated in  the  maps  by  dotted  lines  are  useful, 
especially,  for  example,  those  connecting  the  various 
Channel  ports  and  other  European  centres  of 
trade  with  the  British  isles.  The  knots  are 
marked  along  each  route  in  black  figures. 

Inuis, — Each  map  contains  insets.  That  of  the 
British  Isles  has  two— *>ne,  the  usual  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  general  map  ; 
the  other,  three  sections  from  west  to  east  across 
the  islands;  (1)  from  the  Isle  of  Rum  to  Fife 
Ness ;  (2)  from  Carnarvon  Bay  to  the  Wash  ;  and 
(3I  from  the  Kerry  Mountains  to  the  Wicklow  Hills, 
They  are  useful  enough  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher,  but  very  deceptive  as  they  stand.  The 
vertical  exaggeration  is  thirty,  and  this  has  the 
usual  effect  of  impressing  the  ignoramus  with  the 
notion  that  nothing  short  of  a  balloon  could 
possible  carry  him  (or  her)  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  North  Sea.  As  he  knows  this  is  not  so,  his 
faith  in  4<  sections  M  is  impaired. 

Asia  also  contains  two  insets — (1)  a  political 
map  on  one-fifth  the  general  scale  (a  very  useful 
and  beautifully  clear  inset)  ;  the  other,  a  section 
from  South  to  North  (R.  Godavari  to  the  Siberian 
Plain),  which,  as  it  is  drawn  to  an  exaggeration  of 
fifty,  emphasises  the  illusiveness  which  we  have 
noted  in  the  British  sections* 


HOW      TO      STRENGTHEN 
INDIVIDUALITY.3 

By  Frank  Fletcher,  M.A. 
Master  of  Marlborough  College. 

Tm-:  problem  is  one  in  which  it  is  easier  to  state  the  dim- 
cullies  than  to  propound  a  solution.  But  a  mere  exposition  of 
the  difficulties  may  be  not  without  its  suggest  i  veness  ;  if  we  can 
establish  where  the  dangers  lie,  we  shall  have  done  something 
towards  avoiding  them.  How  may  we  so  train  the  young  that 
each  of  them  shall  have  in  his  own  heart  and  hold  fast  in  his 
conduct  an  ideal  of  right- doing  independent  of,  though  not 
necessarily  opposed  to,  the  ideals  of  his  fellows,  so  that  he  may 
rely  for  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong  not  merely  on  that  set 
by   the  society  in  which  he  lives,  but  on  the  guidance  of  an 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Devotional  Meeting  uF  the  Church  Conaros  held 
;ii_  Weymouth,   October,    1905,   forming  part  of  *".  di*cij\&ion   on    **  Con* 
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enlightened  conscience  ?  To  develop  «rt»|  | 
racrcrs  of  this  type  must  be  the  aim  of  all  of  as  to  1 
of  souls*'  has  been  committed,  whether  parish  ckftj,! 
or  above  all,  parents,  If  I  stale  tbe  ptobleat  ■*■) 
point  of  view  of  tbe  schoolmaster,  it  will  not  be  ben 
this  as  its  only  or  most  important  aspect,  bat  boa 
speak  with  most  conviction  and  least  piesumpM 
own  sphere ;  and  the  problems  of  the  one  cJssvmi 
their  bearing  upon  those  of  the  other  two* 

No  one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  education  of  tfc 
approach  his  task,  if  be  have  any  earnestness  is  fc 
a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  seriousness  of  it.  The  a 
which  he  deals  is  in  its  most  plastic  state  ;  his  cfang 
age  when  habits  are  most  easily  formed  and  \m 
enduring  mark  upon  character.  It  is,  therefore,  ST 
importance  that  tbe  growing  soul  should  be  sMel 
fluences  which  might  give  it  a  bias  towards  evil;  1 
our  charges  from  evil  during  the  years  of  bq* 
among  the  foremost  aims  of  parents  and  sehodn 
But  it  k  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  after  all*  I 
means  towards  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itsd 
done  something,  certainly ,  if  we  have  protected  ■ 
wrong-doing  in  their  most  susceptible  years ;  bt 
more  than  keep  them  innocent ;  we  have  to  lay  t) 
of  manly  character. 

It  is  possible  so  to  fence  in  the  young  as  to  * 
the  moment  almost  impossible,  shutting  out  by 
vision  all  sights  or  sounds  or  associations  that  can 
With  young  children  this  is,  I  am  sure,  the 
but  to  continue  the  method  beyond  childhood  i 
nocencc  at  the  expense  of  freedom  ;  and  wi 
individuality  cannot  develop  nor  character  grow 
no  uncommon  experience  to  find  that  boys  fro 
homes  fail  most  unhappily  when  they  leave  th 
sphere,  One  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  cduc 
preserve  the  right  mean  between  culpable  negli 
opposite  extreme,  less  fatal  but  none  the  less  pel 
strictness. 

We  are  faced,  in  fact,  by  the  old  and  fan 
On  the  one  hand  we  pray  that  we  may  not  b 
temptation  ;  on  the  other  band,  it  is  through 
conflict  with  temptation  that  character  is  srn 
perfected . 

"  Was  the  trial  sore, 
Temptation  sharp  ?  Thank  God  a  second 
Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  me 
And  master,  and  make  crouch  beneath  his 
And  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph  ?  Pray, 
1  I^ead  us  into  no  such  temptations,  Lord  ! 
Yea,  but,  O  Thou  whose  servants  are  the  I 
Lead  such  temptations  by  the  head  and  hi 
Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  right, 
That  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise 

Our  Lord  has  taught  us  by  His  precept  to  pra 
that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation  ;  for  i 
shrink  from  it  in  the  humble  consciousness  lbs 
that  we  can  be  strong  to  meet  it  when  it  come*, 
also  taught  us  by  His  example  to  ask  for  t 
entrusted  to  us,  not  that  they  may  be  "  tak 
world/1  but  that  they  may  be  ■*  kept  from  the  < 
they  may  escape  temptation,  but  that  they  maj 
Therefore,  I  think  that  for  all  of  us,  parents  and 
alike,  the  right  aim  will  be,  not  to  make  temptrti 
("  it  must  be  lhat  offences  come  M  ),  but  rather 
with  every  temptation  there  shall  be  a  **  way  of  es 

On  this  principle  I  reject,  as  a  public  schoolms 
the  method   that   prevails,   I  believe,   in   Contaa 


ecu  re  innocence  by  perpetual  supervision,  but 
ie  that  if  you  are  to  keep  the  young  out  of 
only  be  done  by  tilling  every  moment  of  their 
Wiy  occupation.  That  is  a  far  higher  method 
nd  it  is  far  less  evil  than  a  system  of  "  feints 
inder  certain  circumstances   I   would   adopt  it 

than  expose  boys  to  greater  dangers.  But  it 
hr.     We  need  more  freedom  of  choice  if  our 

into  strong  and  independent  men. 

develop  character  by  a  gradually  increasing 
ig  fir£tr  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  so  ordered 

and  the  external  circumstances  oi  our  tittle 
may  not  be  encouraged  nor  the  path  of  virtue 

dinieult,  we  seek  by  confidence  and  freedom, 
re  of  self-government,  at  once  to  build  up  a 
ity  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  wider  life 
ies  and  vaguer  duties  that  must  come  after- 
od  has  been  admirably  expressed  in  ihe  pregnant 
i  Thring,  that  "  trust  should  be  unlimited  in 
mlimited  in  arrangement," 
low  much  freedom  can  be  allowed  t  and  the 
n  of  what  is  meant  by  suspicion  in  arrangement, 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  Iiut  there  is  one  factor 
ch  intimately  concerns  our  present  subject,  and 

0  discuss  in  this  context,  I  refer  to  the  force  of 
hich  plays  in  our  public  schools  an  even  greater 
ty  at  large,  because  the  community  is  smaller 
:t,  and  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
,  and  not  full-grown  men-  The  fear  of  doing 
I,  of  rendering  himself  conspicuous  by  not 
cognised  conventions,  or  by  refusal  to  accept 
irds,  is  as  potent  in  a  boy's  mind  as  the  fear 
the  fashion!  of  being  thought  peculiar*  is  to 
lis  is  a  force  which  we  who  are  set  over  these 
t  necessarily  take  into  account  ;  and  we  shall 
r,  to  make  of  it  an  ally  and  a  fel  low  -  worker  in 
ing  good  and  banishing  evil.  We  know  that 
aour  to  toil  early  ami  late  for  the  saving  of 
y  personal  influence,  if  we  are  not  at  the  same 

secure,  so  far  as  may  be,  that  the  general 
make  in  the  main  for  righteousness  and 
e  shall  therefore  think  and  speak  often  and 
vhat  we  call  the  ,b  tone**  of  the  school  ;  and 
jur  foremost  aspirations  and  prayers  that  the 
;  may  be  honest,  and  pure,  and  Christian,  and 
e  words  of  a  great  educator)  l(  lay  a  stronger 
ling  hand  "  year  by  year  on  all  who  enter  the 
!  rejected  the  method  which  sought  to  protect 
king  vice   impossible,   and   we  try  rather   to 

1  and  unpopular ,  The  former  system,  we  said, 
•endence  of  character  ]  I  am  afraid  that  in  this 
E   is  danger,   though   a   different   and   subtler 

»ent  of  public  opinion  may  easily  prove  a  t  wo- 
ve can  secure  that  boys  pass  through  school 
means  of  a  public  opinion  which  discourages 
e  difficult,  that  is  a  great  achievement.     But 
ir  task  ;  we  aspire  to  much  more,     It  is  not 
boys  should    have   passed    through    boyhood 
low  a  certain  standard  of  right  conduct ;  we 
!  that  when  they  pass  out  of  the  surroundings 
ay  have  something  within  themselves,  some- 
i  which  shall  enable  them  to  discern  for  them- 
hi  and  wrong  and  hold  fast  to  higher  ideals 
looser  standards  of  life.     The  lorces  which 
for  righteousness  do  not  necessarily  develop 
emay  find  that  we  have,  afler  all,  only  been 


riveting  the  fetters  of  public  opinion  instead  of  developing  the 
free  growth  of  a  Christian  conscience.  It  will  be  the  condem- 
nation of  our  work  if  our  boys,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world, 
acquiesce  in  the  morality  of  their  companions  whatever  it  be, 
if  we  have,  after  all,  only  taught  them  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  If  our  building  is  to  stand  the  storm  and  rain,  it 
must  be  based  not  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  "good  form  " 
and  M  gentlemanly  conduct  "  and  what  "  everybody  docs,"  but 
on  the  rock  of  righteousness  and  conscience  and  God's  will. 

This  is  not  a  danger  which  is  confined  to  public  schools  ;  it  has 
its  close  analogies  in  the  home  and  in  the  parish.  I  am  more 
concerned  here  to  emphasise  the  peril  than  to  show  how  it  may 
be  avoided.  But  something  may  well  be  done  by  connecting 
a  boy's  religion  and  morality  not  merely  with  his  membership 
of  a  community  but  with  whatever  he  has  of  individual  associa* 
tions,  above  all  with  his  home.  It  is  on  the  side  of  personal 
religion,  especially  at  moments  of  special  opportunity  such  as 
Confirmation,  that  the  solution  must  be  sought. 

Personal  religion  and  personal  influence  ;  these  are  perhaps 
the  main  factors  by  which  individuality  can  be  strengthened. 
I  have  spoken  so  far  of  (he  social  aspect  of  the  problem ;  there 
remains  the  equally  important  personal  question.  We  have 
seen  that  the  influence  of  environment  tends  rather  to  check 
than  to  strengthen  the  growth  of  individuality.  It  is  to  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  that  we  must  look  to  counteract 
this.     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  he  can  do  to  help, 

Two  things  are  required  of  him  who  would  strengthen  in- 
dividuality, whether  as  cleigyman,  teacher,  or  parent :  first,  that 
he  should  have  individuality  himself;  and  secondly*  that  he 
should  keep  that  individuality  in  the  background  and  not  force 
it  upon  his  charges.  First,  individuality  ;  secondly*  self-erTace- 
ment.  The  first  point  requires  no  labouring-  If  a  man  is  to 
leach  others  to  think  for  themselves,  he  must  himself  have  some 
independence  of  thought.  His  boys  must  feel  that  what  he 
says  and  does  is  prompted  by  conviction  and  not  mere  conven- 
tion, that  he  is  not  merely  following  or  repealing  by  rote  the 
thoughts  of  others,  but  is  guided  by  some  inner  principle,  above 
all  by  a  spiritual  principle,  of  his  own.  He  must  "  teach  with 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.1* 

Hut  "teaching  with  authority"  does  not  mean  dictating  to 
the  consciences  of  others,  or  forcing  our  own  personality  upon 
them,  What  we  have  to  do  for  the  young  is  not  to  build  their 
characters  for  them,  but  to  guide  them  10  build  their  own,  to 
develop  their  individuality,  not  reproduce  ours  in  them.  If 
we  fojget  this,  our  efforts  to  deliver  our  brothers  are  foredoomed 
to  failure.  In  the  German  legend  the  dwarf  who  has  brought 
up  Siegfried  that  he  may  slay  ihe  dragon  and  win  the  treasure 
tries  vainly  to  forge  for  him  the  sword  which  shall  ensure  him 
victory.  Every  blade  that  the  dwarf  makes  shivers  at  ihe 
youth's  first  stroke.  But  when  Siegfried  himself  takes  the 
fragments  and  forges  his  own  weapon  from  them,  he  has  a 
sword  that  will  endure,  and  with  it  he  goes  out  and  wins  the 
victory.  By  personal  influence  and  help  we  may  do  much ; 
but  all  of  us,  clergy,  teachers,  parents,  need  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  forget  our  limitations,  against  the 
danger  of  losing  sight  ol  the  best  interests  of  our  charges  in  the 
gratification,  of  the  sense  of  power,  the  fascination  of  exercising 
influence  oyer  others,  perhaps  the  most  insidious  form  of  selfish- 
ness  that  can  assail  us.  Our  Lord  Himself,  the  Divine  model 
for  all  teachers,  would  not  dictate  to  the  consciences  of  His 
disciples.  Even  in  His  case  it  was  Mgood  for  them  that  He 
should  go  away."  It  will  not  be  what  "  flesh  and  blood  M  has 
revealed,  not  our  own  poor  words  and  thoughts  that  we  shall 
look  to  see  reproduced  in  the  characters  of  uur  boys,  but  the 
will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  revealed  within  their 
consciences  by  a  process  of  gradual  and  secret  conviction.  For, 
in  truth,  it  is  so  that  character  and  individuality  must  grow* 
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not  with  visible  results  which  we  can  count  and  for  which  we 
can  claim  credit,  but  by  a  silent  and  secret  growth,  "occulto 
velut  arbor  aevo." 

It  is  not  as  a  teacher  only,  but  as  a  trainer  of  teachers,  that 
our  Lord  is  revealed  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  He  has  given  us  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  parable  which  He  spoke  to  His  disciples 
after  He  had  given  to  the  multitude  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 
To  the  multitude,  the  taught,  He  gives  the  parable  which 
emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  learner,  on  whom  alone  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  seed  depends.  To  His  disciples,  the  teachers, 
He  gives  the  parable  of  the  seed  growing  secretly,  with  its 
warning  that  what  concerns  them  is  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  not 
the  process  of  its  growth.  It  is  for  them,  and  for  all  who  teach, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  seed  they  sow  is  good  seed,  the  true  Word ; 
the  growth  is  in  God's  hand  not  ours,  and  in  His  good  time 
it  will  come.  Therefore  we  shall  endeavour,  whether  with 
children  or  pupils  or  parishioners,  so  to  use  the  instruments  of 
healthy  public  opinion  and  strong  persona)  influence  as  to  create 
a  conscience  and  character  independent  of  both;  we  shall 
welcome  without  jealousy  and  with  broad  tolerance  other  in- 
fluences and  other  ideas  than  our  own ;  and  we  shall  regard  as 
the  consummation  of  our  endeavours  not  loyalty  and  personal 
affection  for  ourselves,  but  loyalty  to  righteousness  and  love  for 
Christ.  Parents,  teachers,  clergy,  we  can  at  most  guide  our 
charges  into  the  Presence,  and  there  leave  them. 


IDEALS  OF  STUDY.1 

By  Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc. 
Headmistress  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

It  is  not  very  obvious  to  me  why  I  should  have  been 
honoured  by  an  invitation  to  give  the  opening  address  of  the 
session  to  an  audience  like  this — an  audience  endowed  with  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  noblest  among  the  practical  sciences 
that,  between  admiration  and  awe,  I  stand  abashed  before  it. 
That  greatness,  however,  has  been  thrust  upon  me,  and  I, 
coming  out  of  the  sister  realm  of  education,  will  do  my  best, 
with  such  store  of  experience  as  I  have  therein  accumulated. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  for  a  brief  space  think 
together  on  those  ideals  of  study  under  the  control  of  which 
we  shape  our  work,  you  in  your  school  of  medical  studies,  with 
its  analogies  to  schools  of  special  studies  in  other  branches,  I 
and  those  who  labour  with  me  in  the  sphere  of  general  education 
outside. 

Now,  an  ideal  of  study  to  be  helpful  to  the  student  must 
primarily  be  conceived,  not  Ideologically  as  a  course  of  reading, 
or  even  of  research,  but  in  its  psychologic  essence  as  a  living 
growth,  rooted  in  the  primitive  intellectual  interests  of  human 
beings.  An  examination  syllabus  prescribed  by  the  University 
describes  an  ideal  of  study  in  the  teleological  sense,  but  I  am 
here  concerned  with  that  subtle  development  of  powers  and 
interests  and  aspirations  in  the  student's  mind  which  is  to  him 
at  once  the  reality  and  the  motive  of  the  achievement  proposed. 
People  of  very  vivid  intellectual  life  do  not  always  understand 
how  dead  a  scheme  of  learning  seems  to  the  mind  that  has  no 
points  of  attachment  to  offer  it.  These  points  of  attachment 
are  what  we  call  interests  in  the  subject.  We  'see  these 
interests  simply  shown  in  the  healthy,  capable  little  child  : 
(i)  the  interest  in  knowing  what  things  are  and  why  they  are 
so— fact  and  cause  ;  and  (2)  the  interest  in  making  things  other 
than  they  are  and  in  some  way  better.  It  is  out  of  these 
interests  and  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  them  that 
ideals  of  study  in  all  their  variety  and  complexity  grow,  and 
it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  interests  that  the  life  of  the  ideals 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 


is  made  healthy  and  strong.  Briefly  we  may  cd 
theoretic  interest  which'  makes  direct  for  knovi 
practical  interest,  of  which  doing  is  the  aim. 

There  is  a  type  of  mind — not  common  bat  quite 
which  the  theoretic  interest  dominates  all  ebe 
sphere  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  essentials.  Ths 
interest  in  knowledge  as  such,  of  which  all  m 
beings  have  more  or  less  some  share.  What  Ai 
how  they  happen  and  why  they  happen,  fact,  aaafji 
these  are  its  objects  of  inquiry ;  and  out  of  such  1 
nings  as  are  familiar  in  the  intelligent  curiosity  oft 
there  grows  the  ideal  of  knowledge,  and  we  come 
we  seek — by  energy  of  thought,  by  patience  in  d 
diligence  in  study,  by  enquiry  unceasing — to  see 
and  all  Nature  outside  it  in  the  reasoned  and  then 
ble  system  of  Science. 

The  ideal  of  knowledge  is  like  an  inaccessible  1 
visible  from  many  different  points  of  view.  All 
far  off  on  the  distant  plains  or  with  a  nearer  view 
hills  and  minor  peaks  by  which  it  is  approacbed- 
the  ideal  in  itself  is  one,  though  we  see  it  differ 
to  our  circumstances.  Our  various  interests  in 
the  expression  of  those  circumstances.  They  < 
to  intellectual  types  of  brain  and  habit.  We  are 
on  the  top  of  one  particular  foot-hill,  or  we  haw 
to  that  point.  Take  this  contrast  only  as  exa 
one  way,  we  are  as  it  were  full  of  eyes  with* 
their  exercise,  prompt  to  see  and  to  think  abi 
Built  otherwise,  we  are  full  of  eyes  within,  findic 
in  the  exercise  of  our  formative  ability,  strong 
abstract  thought.  Some  there  are  indeed,  like 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  full  of  eyes  before 
full  of  eyes  within.  These  are  the  leaders  < 
every  age. 

As  for  habit,  it  is  of  course  the  ally  of  brain 
agent  by  which  in  education  we  seek  either  tc 
exaggerations  of  congenital  type  by  developing 
brain  habit— as  by  setting  the  dreamy,  absor 
something  for  which  close  observation  is 
increase  the  utility  of  the  type  by  habits  auxilia 
by  emphasis  of  its  natural  ability.  Speaking  g 
to  do  whatever  we  can,  by  nature  or  habit,  d< 
Aristotle  might  say,  the  act  is  the  natural  e 
faculty,  and  the  faculty  grows  by  practice  in 
sign  that  the  faculty  is  well  grown  is  the  pic 
the  act  is  done.  We  are  all  apt  to  have 
corresponding  to  our  powers,  and  uni versa 
efficiency  corresponds  to  this  conjunction  of  po 
In  this  pleasure-loving  age,  however — an  ag 
pursuit  is  treated  almost  as  a  religion— it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  taste,  *.*., 
pursuit  may,  and  happily  often  does,  exist  wit 
facility  for  it.  Happily,  I  say,  as  indeed  oth< 
nearly  all  in  course  of  time  become  specialist! 
dreary  type.  Now  I  suppose  no  person  can 
a  pursuit  which  is  entirely  beyond  his  powei 
motives  of  duty,  of  affection  or  of  interest  in  & 
he  will  make  the  attempt.  The  practical  ques 
development  of  interests  which  will  give  a 
powers  and  nurse  them  into  active  life.  Hen 
work  of  education,  to  be  accomplished  by  pla; 
sonal,  social,  and  moral  motives  under  the  ini 
we  make  ourselves  do,  and  finally  prefer  to  do 
our  powers,  and  is  hard.  Persons  of  energ 
often  choose  the  difficult  per  se  ;  their  interest 
to  do  what  they  will.  This  is  mixed  with  ca 
a  rule,  but  sometimes  it  is  purely  instinctive. 
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laracter  ;  indeed,  it  is  much  more,  it  is  the  very 
er  itself.  Other  motives  also  there  are.  Persons 
tion  have  interests  in  sympathy  with  their  corn- 
re  markedly  with  one  whom  they  specially  love 
irests  thus  manifested  simulate  very  closely,  and 
nto  the  genuine  taste  which  is  the  expression  of 
Duty  in  the  form  of  discipline  is,  of  course,  a 
e  to  interest  in  uncongenial  pursuits,  and  where 
strict  self-discipline  it  is  only  limited  by  brain 

es  have  direct  efficiency.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
:  said  that  the  normal  road  to  the  development 
rough  seeing  the  thing  to  be  done  as  a  means  to 
it  of  some  interest  already  dear.  Education 
the  minimum  of  strain  and  the  maximum  of 
:iency  when  it  works  on  the  individual  mind  in 
evelopment  of  interests  in  order  of  their  natural 
eaker  being  practised  as  a  means  to  the  satis- 
stronger  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  self- 
will,  of  course,  be  evident  that  this  procedure 
1  life  habit  for  each  individual  highly  conducive 
well  as  his  intellectual  efficiency. 
:e— I  fear,  too,  that  I  have  digressed  somewhat — 
or  hints  in  a  subject  so  large  as  the  variety  of 
le  interest  in  knowledge  takes,  and  the  corre- 
ty  of  aspects  taken  by  the  ideal  of  knowledge, 
dividual  idiosyncrasies  of  character  and  circum- 
itill  with  knowledge  in  itself  and  with  the  pure 
dw ledge  as  such  that  we  are  for  the  moment 
1  education,  indeed,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
:  interest  working  alone  would  not — human 
lat  it  is — have  built  up  the  structure  of  knowledge 
n  all  its  parts.  None  the  less,  I  think  we  may 
the  central  object  of  general  intellectual  educa- 
relopment  of  the  pure  knowledge  interest ;  and 
m  is  to  develop  it  in  general  as  a  well-balanced 
that  human  beings  care  to  know.  It  will 
)n ceded,  moreover,  that  such  an  education  is 
tual  side  the  best  foundation  that  can  be  laid 
lies — professional,  commercial,  or  industrial — to 

>ral  side,  we  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed  about  that, 
ily,  and  therefore  too  lightly  agreed.  It  is  above 
at  conscience,  industry,  responsibility,  the  habit 
the  desire  to  serve,  should  be  developed  to  form 
of  character.     This  is  the   highest  educational 

it  is  also  the  best  guarantee  of  intellectual 
e  moral  interest  makes,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 

wherever  the  claims  of  duty  can  be  shown  to  be 
s  is  on  all  fours  with  another  fact  too  easily 
u  cat  ion,  i.e.,  that  where  the  intellectual  interest 
mvenient  practical  interest  may  be  used,  in  order 
:tual  interest  corresponding  may  be  developed  as 
•ractical  end. 

is  to  consideration  of  the  practical  interest  in 
he  man  whose  mind  is  centred  on  some  result 
—the  cure  of  a  disease,  the  sanitation  of  a  town, 

a  ship,  the  construction  of  a  mountain  railway, 
)f  a  waterfall  as  a  source  of  energy,  the  invention 
ichine  or  a  noiseless,  pleasant-smelling,  dust- 
car— to  such  a  man  the  interest  of  any  knowledge 
lim  to  his  practical  end  is  immense.  Knowledge 
r  to  achieve  human  ends.  He  wants  to  under- 
igs  happen  in  order  that  he  may  by  his  agency 

happen  or  not.  Primarily  he  is  a  student  of 
his  interest  in  their  effects,  the  analyst  of  facts 
interest    in    their    persistence    or    modification. 


Knowledge  is  to  him  the  necessary  ally  of  skill ;  the  couple 
stand  before  his  mind  as  the  essential  constituents  of  power, 
power  by  which  man  bends  Nature  to  his  will,  using  her  forces 
for  the  amendment  of  her  ills,  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ideas 
beyond  her.  For  the  amendment  of  Nature's  ills  the  physician 
searches  out  Nature's  secrets.  The  practical  physicist  seeks  by 
understanding  and  controlling  her  to  add  to  her  scant  supply  of 
comfort  as  a  home  for  men. 

In  our  day  the  variety  and  complexity  of  human  ends  is  very 
great,  every  advance  in  science  having  brought  with  it  new 
power  to  achieve,  with  the  desire  of  achievement  and  enjoy- 
ment corresponding.  Once  we  illuminated  our  houses  with 
candles,  and  did  all  our  mechanical  work  by  direct  mechanical 
means.  In  those  days  we  knew  not  the  transformation  of 
energy  and  the  subtle  secrets  of  the  electric  current,  neither  did 
we  crave  for  the  elaborate  conveniences  of  controlling  switches, 
telephones,  spring-cleaning  by  machinery,  traction  without 
horses,  fire  without  fuel.  So  there  was  neither  an  army  of 
physicists  engaged  in  research,  nor  a  band  of  electrical 
engineers  applying  science  to  the  increase  of  human  comfort, 
nor  a  whole  world  of  pampered  human  beings  demanding 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  many  sorts,  each  to  be  supplied  by  the 
pressure  of  an  appropriate  button.  Now  there  is  a  specialisation 
of  studies  and  industry  relative  to  every  branch  of  physics,  and 
specialisation  by  branches  within  this  again,  these  secondary 
lines  of  specialisation  being  determined  by  the  particular 
practical  interests  to  which  they  are  related.  And  so  it  is  all 
round  ;  human  needs  and  desires  and  hopes  of  immunity  from 
suffering  multiply  and  become  more  exacting  as  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  supply  them  increase. 

In  the  region  with  which  your  own  practical  science  is 
concerned  there  is,  of  course,  no  limit,  and  never  was,  to  the 
human  demand  for  health,  more  health  ;  but  it  is  by  the  progress 
of  your  knowledge  and  skill  that  this  vast  demand  has  become 
developed  into  the  multitude  of  special  needs  of  which  we 
know  to-day.  The  primitive  man  knows  disease  in  general  as 
the  opposite  of  ease,  but  it  is  you  who  have  discovered  for  him 
all  the  immense  variety  of  his  ailments  and  consequent  wants. 
Thus  in  every  way  it  is  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the 
tendency  to  specialisation  of  practical  interests  runs  far  ahead 
of  such  tendency  to  specialisation  as  the  limits  of  human 
intellect  imposes  on  the  interest  in  knowledge  as  such.  And  in 
all  this  necessary  specialisation  we  find  the  starting  point  to  a 
train  of  reflection  that  suggests  the  desirability  of  keeping  alive 
the  round  of  theoretic  interests  the  more,  in  view  of  the  large 
demands  that  must  be  made  for  concentration  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  life  of  all  who  serve  the  world  by  their 
brains. 

This  is,  I  believe,  less  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  relation  to  the 
pursuit  of  medical  studies  than  in  almost  any  other  special 
department  of  intellectual  work.  The  need  of  a  high  standard 
in  preparatory  general  education  has  always  been  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  the  leaders  of  medical  education,  and  from  the 
nature  of  your  work  the  need  is  easily  apparent.  A  highly 
educated  person  whose  intellectual  interest  is  closely  limited  by 
his  special  work  is,  after  all,  a  somewhat  inhuman  kind  of 
person,  apt  to  be  in  general  out  of  sympathetic  touch  with 
other  minds.  It  will  be  more  evident  to  you  than  it  is  to 
me  that  in  dealing  with  the  sick  and  suffering  the  highest 
knowledge  and  the  finest  skill  lose  even  as  knowledge  and 
skill  when  administered  by  a  human  nature  thus  dulled  and 
chilled  to  human  touch.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  traditions  of  medical  schools  and  the  reading  habits  of 
medical  men  and  women  will  be  maintained,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  growing  demands  of  their  practical  interest  in  highly 
specialised  knowledge,  the  theoretic  interest  in  general  may  not 
wither  in  their  breasts. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  considered  whether  there  is 
not  ahead  of  us  m  general  education  a  problem  hitherto  much 
neglected*  True  as  it  is  that  the  essential  contribution  of 
general  intellectual  education  to  the  outfit  of  the  individual  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  theoretic  interest,  it  may  be  no  less  true 
that,  partly  as  a  means  to  this  very  end,  and  partly  as  an  end 
in  itself,  the  development  of  the  practical  interest  in  some  form 
should  be  clearly  conceived  to  be  an  object  in  education  from 
the  beginning.  1  do  not,  of  course,  mean  by  the  practical 
interest  in  this  context  all  that  we  understand  by  duty  and 
morality.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  moral  end — the 
interest  of  personal  and  social  ethics— will  not  be  overlooked. 
For  the  moment,  we  are  dealing  with  practical  interests  and 
the  practical  interest  in  knowledge  as  power  in  the  sense  of  the 
artisan t  the  practical  chemist,  the  engineer,  and  the  doctor* 
The  doubt  1  have  in  my  mind  is  whether  in  ail  our  zeal  for 
education — technical  education  included— we  are  at  all  a*  clear 
as  we  ought  to  be  about  the  psychology  of  its  natural  be- 
ginnings in  the  human  mind.  Certainly  I  am  not  clear,  except 
that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved-  The  solution  may  perhaps 
be  conceived  as  the  finding  of  the  true  mid -channel  course 
between  the  Scytla  of  forcing  skilled  work  on  children  before 
their  powers  are  ripe,  and  the  Charybdis  of  neglecting  their 
practical  nature  altogether. 

Every  child  should  be  interested  in  doing  something.  Most 
children  are  immensely  interested,  and  for  those  who  arc  not 
motives  should  be  found  to  stimulate  such  interest*  To  do  is 
on  an  average  at  least  as  natural  as  to  know,  and  for  both 
impulses  there  is  the  danger  that  they  will  be  too  easily 
satisfied,  i.*.,  that  they  wilt  be  satisfied  without  the  real 
achievement  of  their  end.  It  is  the  educator's  business  to  see 
that  the  step  is  taken  from  interest  in  doing  the  thing  to 
interest,  with  determination,  in  doing  it  well*  This  is  half  the 
battle,  and  a  good  general  will  make  the  most  of  his  forces  by 
leading  on  the  child's  interest  in  doing  to  fasten  on  things  that 
obviously  fail  of  their  purpose  when  done  ill.  A  boy  who 
makes  a  mouse-trap,  for  instance,  that  does  not  catch  the 
mouse  has  not  made  the  mouse-trap  well. 

The  other  half  of  the  battle  remains.  From  the  interest  in 
doing  the  thing  well  springs  interest  in  knowing  how  it  is  done. 
To  know  how,  may  be  entirely  by  rule  and  imitation,  or  it  may 
be  also  or  entirely  by  understanding  the  causes  at  work. 
Here  we  have  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  mere 
mechanic  and  the  scientific  work m an p  Average  human  nature 
unaided  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  to  do  me- 
chanically, and  the  educator  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  name 
who  turns  all  his  pupils  into  scientific  workers  eager  to  do  well 
by  understanding  what  they  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  neglect  of  the  practical  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  practically  minded  is  the  loss  of  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  habit.  The  very 
essence  of  the  old -fashioned  grammar  school  tradition  was  that 
boys  should  be  trained  morally  and  mentally  by  discipline  as 
such — the  discipline  of  literary  or  any  other  kind  of  studies- — 
without  the  least  regard  to  their  ideas — boys,  of  course,  have 
ideas— of  what  they  would  like  to  do  in  life.  The  result  in 
discipline  may  or  may  not  have  been  successful ;  the  result  in 
scientific  outlook  on  things  and  practical  intelligence  in  affairs 
was  inevitably  what  we  know  it  to  have  been— dislike  of 
knowledge  all  too  common,  and  well  nigh  universal  contempt. 
The  remedy  is  in  raising  up  a  generation  carefully  trained 
throughout  to  associate  practical  excellence  with  understanding 
in  all  the  common  every -day  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  special 
business  of  life.  That  for  I  he  practically  minded  an  increase 
in  theoretic  interest  will  grow  out  of  such  education  of  the 
practical  interest  no  one  can  doubt, 

I  suppose  it    is   a  fact  that    practically  minded  persons  are 


in  a  majority,  that  those  in  whom  the  pm| 
interests  lead  are,  in  comparison,  few*  Newribdq 
are  such  persons t  and  in  some  of  them  the  intemti 
things  is  con geni tally  subnormal.  This  is  a  defect  4 
import  not  only  as  regards  scrviceableness  in  life,  ki 
a  bar  on  the  full  development  of  the  theoretic  ;clnr 
For  not  only  is  doing  dependent  on  knowing,  kvurs 
dependent  on  doing,  as  the  progress  of  science  by  i 
of  facts  and  by  experiment  makes  more  appurt 
year.  The  persons  who  love  to  know  hut  halt  to  i 
— relative  to  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  out  dajr- 
imperfect  knowers  at  the  best.  Nor  is  it  etwugfe, 
is  good,  to  attempt  their  cure  by  putting  them 
course  of  general  elementary  science  at  school 
we  should  do,  but  not  leave  other  thing*  oik 
knowledge^ loving  child  will  fall  into  an  interest  d 
the  sake  of  knowing,  and  thus  do  welt  enough 
his  experimental  science.  To  find  outt  to  dtscoter 
hypothesis  bis  leading  interest.  But  will  he  care  u 
he  think  of  applying  his  science  to  the  common  pn 
of  life,  the  things  in  which  he  takes  no  natural  im 
obvious  that  the  problem  in  his  education  is  to 
first  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practica 
development  of  knowledge,  and  hence  to  proti 
means  for  the  growth  of  the  practical  interest  itsel 

It  is  not  that  these  two  contrasted  types  need  s 
ment,  On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  treai 
they  will  educate  each  other  by  example  and  sy 
both  there  is  needed  a  double  appeal  to  the  pti 
one  hand,  to  the  theoretical  on  the  other  ;  and  in 
interest  which  is  stronger  helps  that  one  which  is 

Thus  my  conclusion  is  (i)  that  there  shouk 
person's  education  provision  for  some  pracrica 
obviously  useful  kind,  such  as  carpentry,  cooking 
agriculture  ;  (2 J  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  kind 
intelligence  of  an  all-round  scientific  type,  not  1 
matical*  for  instance,  but  involving  problems  fror 
sciences  ;  (3)  that  to  this  end  it  should  be  oJ 
miscellaneous  character,  such  as  would  til  a  p 
girl,  for  managing  a  house  or  a  farm  without 
remote  district  far  from  shops  ;  {4)  that  it  should 
with  the  regular  instruction  in  elementary  science. 
way  of  sympathy  and  general  sense  of  mutual  dq 
by  any  parallelism  of  courses, 

And  thus  the  two  ideals  of  study  may  from 
help  to  develop  each  other.     The  complete  sti 
conceive  them   as  one,  the  ends  of  practice  evi 
enquiries  which  are  the  points  of  departure  for 
menu  in  science,  and  the  applications  of  science 
to  visions  of  development  in  arL      In  our  imperfi 
dispute  under  which  king  we  will  serve,  but  the 
are  to  the  king  of  our  choice  the  more  surely  in 
to  see  that  neither  can  be  served  as  we  would  si 
bow  the  knee  to  his  consort  also. 


Tht  Song  of  Htmwatka.  By  P,  T,  CreswelL 
pp.  (Blackie.)  If.— There  arc  not  too  mar 
editions  of  this  poem  in  the  market,  and  the 
present  one  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  capital  p 
less  than  upon  the  choice  of  a  subject.  The  int 
good  literary  sketch  both  of  Longfellow  and  his  p 
complete,  readable  and  inieresling.  The  notes 
and  admirable.  An  appendix  dealing  with  the 
poem  is  of  interest,  because  the  charge  of  mo  note 
so  easily  be  brought  against  Longfellow's  measure 
by  it.     There  is  a  good  vocabulary. 
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1UNERATION  AND  TENURE 
TIONS  OF  TEACHERS  IN 
IDARY     SCHOOLS.1 

of  the  Teachers'  Guild  have,  for  some  time 
h  anxious  concern  the  short  supply  of  men  and 
itering  the  teaching  profession,  especially  of 
sess  good  academic  qualifications ;  and  being 
this  evil,  if  unchecked,  is  likely  to  carry  with 
uences  to  the  nation  at  large,  they  desire  to  in- 
the  following  statement : — 
dary  schools  that  this  deficiency  in  the  supply 
hers  is  most  grave.     The  number  of  university 

good  qualifications  who  offer  themselves  for 
these  schools  is  wholly  insufficient.  The  career 
oes  not  hold  out  adequate  inducements  to  men 
nergy  and  intellectual  capacity  ;  the  former,  in 
ing  degree,  are  diverted  into  other  professions 
sr  and  more  assured  prospects.  There  is  a  real 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers  will  be  met 
:e  of  a  lowered  standard  of  intellectual  equip- 

1  culture. 

ses  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  respon- 
e  of  things. 

ries  paid  at  present  are  too  low  as  compared 

leration   which   prevails  in   other  professions. 

long  and,  in  many  cases,  expensive  course  of 

2  been  fitted  for  the  responsible  and  exacting 
icher,  and  upon  whom  great  and  growing  de- 
both  in  the  way  of  intellect  and  of  character, 
look  for  a  life  of  modest  comfort.  But  with  the 
payment  even  this  prospect  is  too  often  absent ; 
on  for  the  future  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
ins. 

accordingly  suggest  that  the  rates  of  salary 
s  possible,  be  the  following : — 
registered^  or  qualified  for  registration,  in 
Register  of  Teachers,  and  teaching  in  secondary 
al  salary  (non-resident)  of  ^150,  rising  to  a 
>  £250  to  £350. 

n  correspondingly  qualified,  and  teaching  in 
Is,  the  initial  salary  should  not  be  less  than 
maximum  of  from  ^200  to  £250. 
special  qualifications,  or  occupying  posts  of 
ility,  should  receive  salaries  on  a  higher  scale, 
salary  of  any  teacher,  previous  experience 
nto  consideration. 

of  the  Council  these  are  the  lowest  terms  that 
if  teachers  are  to  be  found  who  will  be  fitted 
responsibilities  in  the  immediate  future, 
c  further  of  opinion  that  the  salaries  of  assistant- 
in  all  cases,  be  fixed  and  paid  directly  by  the 
also,  that  when  salaries  ate  not  paid  by  the 
,  the  contracts  should  be  so  drawn  that  the 
not  suffer  any  detriment  thereby,  i.e.,  they 
s  receive  at  the  rate  of  a  third  of  the  annual 
» work. 

d  also  be  made  for  retiring  pensions,  both  for 
and  for  assistants,  in  all  cases  by  joint  con- 
acbers  and  governing  bodies. 
>nd  place,  it  is  not  only  the  rate  of  remunera- 
conditions  of  tenure  which  are  highly  unsatis- 
his  head  the  Council  hold  to  the  views  which 


on  the  subject  of  the  Remuneration  and  Tenure  condi- 
Secondary  Schools,   issued  by  the  Council   of  the 
eat  Britain  and  Ireland. 


they  have  already  published.  They  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
dignity  and  general  welfare  of  the  profession,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  an  assistant-teacher  works  for  the  community 
rather  than  for  an  individual,  it  is  desirable  that  he  or  she 
should  be  selected  by  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  a  school 
for  one  (or  two)  years  of  probation,  and  if  recommended  by  the 
headmaster  or  headmistress  for  a  permanent  appointment, 
should  be  elected  to  it  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  school. 
Dismissal  should  be  at  the  hands  of  the  same  body,  and  an 
appeal  should  lie  either  to  the  local  educational  body  or  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  An  appeal  should  also  lie  to  one  or  other 
of  these  bodies  in  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  headmaster  or 
headmistress. 

The  Council  hold  that,  in  all  cases,  both  heads  and  assistants 
should  be  engaged  under  written  and  stamped  agreements. 

Finally,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  clauses  in  the  schemes 
of  endowed  schools,  whereby  heads  and  assistants  are  dismis- 
sable  "  at  pleasure,"  are  objectionable,  and  that  in  their  place 
should  be  substituted  clauses  designed  to  carry  out  the  views 
already  expressed  by  the  Council. 


HISTORY  AND    CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turning  this  year  to  the  events  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  any  case,  we  should  naturally,  in 
these  days  of  voluntary  societies  urging  the  importance  of  our 
navy  and  its  work,  be  celebrating  the  victory-death  of  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar.  And  the  great  victory  won  by  our  far-eastern 
ally  in  the  Straits  of  Tsu-Shima  has  emphasised  the  parallel 
between  the  two  years.  Both  victories  were  decisive.  The 
battle  of  Tsu-Shima  practically  ended  the  recent  war,  and, 
though  we  were  in  1805  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  war  with 
Napoleon,  it  was  never  necessary  after  1805  to  meet  a  French 
navy  in  full  force.  Our  celebrations  were  modified  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  on  good  terms  with  France,  and  there  was 
even  more  recognition  on  this  occasion  that  we  were  remember- 
ing ancient  history  than  in  1888,  when  we  recalled  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Then  we  made  a  respectful  bow  to 
Spain ;  now  we  waved  the  flag  of  France  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  sang  her  National  Anthem.  Are  we  becoming  more 
civilised?  and  will  Russia  and  Japan  a  hundred  years  hence 
celebrate  the  victory  of  this  year  as  harmoniously  ? 

The  sentiment  (can  we  call  it  a  principle  ?)  of  nationality, 
which,  born  in  the  Napoleonic  struggles,  has  dominated  Europe, 
and  indeed  the  world,  ever  since,  is  working  out  results  of  various 
kinds.  Sweden  and  Norway,  closely  allied  as  they  are  by 
blood,  have  parted  company,  though,  owing  to  their  common 
fear  of  Russia,  it  is  in  an  astonishingly  friendly  way  and  with 
arrangements  for  possible  common  action.  Hungary  is  quarrel- 
ling violently  with  "  Austria"  because  the  fear  of  the  Turk,  which 
used  to  bind  the  two  together  in  unwilling  alliance,  has  passed 
away.  What  is  the  fear  which  to-day  prevents  a  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  dual  monarchy?  Greeks  and  Roumanians  living 
mingled  in  territory  still  "governed  "  by  the  Turk  are  con- 
stantly massacring  one  another,  and  all  Europe  cannot  keep 
them  at  peace  or  remove  the  cause  of  their  hatred. 

Those  dominions  of  so  great  extent  that  we  have  fallen  into 
the  habit,  quite  oblivious  of  the  etymology  of  the  word,  of  call- 
ing Empires  exist  only  by  allowing  much  free  play  to  their 
component  parts.  In  the  chaos  into  which  the  Russian  empire 
has  apparently  fallen,  we  are  therefore  not  much  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Tartars  and  Armenians,  who  are  normally  engaged 
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in  mutual  warfare,  have  recently  made  a  formal  treaty.  And  1  he 
British  Empiie  is  not  free  from  mutual  jealousies  between  its 
com  pone rit  paf  ts,  We  hear,  for  instance,  of  disputes  between 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  on  questions  of  boundary,  disputes 
similar  in  nature  to  those  in  the  same  neighbourhood  which 
caused  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century*  And  there  is  a  standing  quarrel 
between  the  British  Indian  Government  and  South  African 
colonies  as  to  the  admission  into  those  colonies  and  treatment 
of  the  natives  of  our  Indian  dependency.  The  Viceroy  recently 
forbade  coolies  to  be  migrated  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River,  because  these  colonies  refused  to  treat  other  Indian 
residents  better  than  formerly.  Dundee  is  suffering  liec&use 
cheap  labour  in  India  is  ruining  its  jure  industry.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fax  Brit  annua,  what  quarrels  would  ensue  ! 

"General"  Booth's  recent  proposal  to  send  out  five 
thousand  families  lo  Australia  if  lands  could  be  found  for  them, 
is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  what  work  can  be  accom- 
plished in  these  modern  days  of  easy  communication  by  a 
society  which  has  risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  be  an  inter- 
national institotion*  In  many  respects,  the  Salvation  Army 
resembles  the  Church  which  acknowledges  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  this  latest  proposal  reminds  us  of 
events  of  very  long  ago*  Not  to  speak  of  the  "  wandering  of 
the  nations"  which  transformed  Europe  in  the  fourth  and 
immediately  following  centuries,  we  are  reminded  of  the  whole- 
sale deportations  of  the  Eastern  monarchies.  When  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  taken  to  the  plains 
of  Babylonia,  the  measure  may  have  been  one  of  political  ex- 
pediency, but  that  the  justification  for  it  may  have  been  as 
economic  as  the  most  modern  of  emigrations  appears  from  the 
fact  that  only  a  remnant  returned  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  rest  (pate  our  Anglo-Israel  friends)  found  it  better  to 
remain  in  their  new  homes. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST, 

GENERAL* 

Sir  William  Anson  delivered  an  address,  as  president  of 
the  Salt  Schools,  Shipley,  on  September  29th,  During  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  there  are  two  conflicting  views  as 
to  the  character  of  the  education  which  should  be  given  in 
schools.  There  is  the  view  that  education  must  be  liberal,  that 
the  student  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  great  master- 
pieces of  literature  and  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  history, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  commercial  view  that  the 
students  must  learn  modern  languages  because  they  hove  a 
present  commercial  value,  learn  science  because  it  is  supposed 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  is  capable  of  being 
turned  to  some  immediate  account*  The  result  is,  he  con- 
tinued, that  the  unfortunate  students  are  not  made  to  under- 
stand that  if  their  education  is  a  liberal  education  it  can, 
nevertheless,  be  turned  lo  the  development  of  their  faculties, 
and  not  merely  to  acquainting  them  wiih  authors  in  whom  they 
may  not  perhaps  be  particularly  interested.  In  the  endeavour 
to  combine  in  some  schools  the  liberal  and  the  commercial 
qualities  in  education  we  have  obtained  a  curriculum  of  study 
so  overloaded  that  the  mind  of  the  adult  fails  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  it,  and  the  student  becomes  hopelessly  puzzled  and 
confused*  In  some  of  our  great  schools  a  boy  is  expected  to 
learn  at  the  same  time  Greek,  Latin,  French,  science,  arith- 
metic, Euclid,  algebra,  history,  geography,  and  divinity, 


IF  Sir  William  Anson  was  reported  correctly  k  t 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  substance  of  ha  n 
difficult  to  agree  with  his  definition  of  a  tihtnl 
Few  persons  will  admit  that,  though  we  have  cone 
with  great  masterpieces  of  literature  and  hro 
general  knowledge  of  history,  yet,  if  we  haffewtai 
the  world  of  Nature,  we  are  far  from  being  libenlt) 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  111  tc 
with  modern  languages,  we  can  come  in  euoues 
masterpieces  of  literature  which  have  profaondlj 
human  affairs,  There  are,  we  are  glad  to  kno*,  & 
where  modern  languages  are  taught  not  fur  thai 
value  alone  or  primarily,  but  as  subjects  of  getw 
and  many  schools,  too,  in  which  the  pupils  tie 
principles  of  science,  not  in  order  that  they  auj 
generalisations  to  some  immediate  account,  bat  by  t 
ta  reverence  truth  and  to  learn  humility.  No  1 
monopoly  in  bestowing  culture,  and  to  disparage  a 
knowledge  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  claims  of  1 
are  advanced, 

THE  memorandum  (see  p,  43)  on  the  subject  d 
ration  and  tenure  conditions  of  teachers  in  secai 
recently  issued  to  all  education  committees  and  o 
by  the  Council  of  the  Teachers*  Guild,  deserve 
hope,  receive  earnest  consideration.  For  some 
number  of  educated  men  and  women  attracted  t 
profession  has  been  falling  off,  and,  in  view  of  ll 
and  the  highly  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  tenure 
thia  is  not  surprising.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  t 
at  present  to  be  improved*  On  one  hand  county 
the  case  of  that  of  Devon  recently,  find  themsi 
levy  rates  for  secondary  education  ;  on  the  othe 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Edua 
that  the  sum  spent  in  secondary  education  is  rid; 
but  pointing  out  the  great  financial  pressure,  and 
income  ta*  is  a  shilling  in  the  pound  or  more  it 
get  money  for  any  purpose.  There  is  still  much 
who  realise  the  importance  of  secondary  educal 
making  for  the  well-being  of  a  nation  to  do  1 
countrymen  that  an  adequate  supply  of  good  sec 
though  costly,  is  well  worth  paying  for* 

Sir  William  Anson  formally  opened  theSh< 
College  for  Teachers  on  October  13th*  The 
been  established  by  the  Sheffield  Education  C 
acquired  for  the  purpose  the  buildings  of  the  I 
School*  In  the  course  of  his  address.  Sir  Willy 
that  in  a  leacher  we  want  something  more  than  t 
and  accomplished  lecturer,  or  a  good  disciplinary 
trainer  of  the  cleverest  boys  and  girls*  The 
realise  that  his  work  is  to  deal  with  the  averagt 
the  average  standard  of  knowledge  and  intel! 
stimulate  capacity  and  the  desire  to  learn.  This 
of  character,  as  well  as  special  knowledge  and  tr 
which  is  the  essential  business  of  the  training  o 
past  two  years  ihe  Board  of  Education  has  1 
training  of  the  intending  teacher.  It  requires  th, 
or  girl  begins  to  teach  two  years  should  be  sp 
secondary  school  or  at  preparatory  classes,  and  1 
two  years  of  pupil-teacbcrship  half  the  time  shoa 
in  sludy  and  half  in  teaching  at  an  elementary  si 
Sir  William  Anson,  a  pupil  at  a  training  col  leg' 
all  or  most  of  his  time  to  training,  his  time  migh 
a  year  and  the  output  of  the  college  be  doa 
teaching  was  what  it  should  be,  a  stimulation 
reading,  to  work  at  'home,  school  hours  might 
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acting  greater  facilities  to  teachers  to  engage  in  evening- 
irork  and  to  prolong  education  to  a  later  stage  of  the  life 
Of  or  girl. 

;  foundation -stone  of  the  new  Royal  Grammar  School, 
""^Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  laid  on  September  29th. 
it  is  completed  the  school  will  have  cost  over 
[Prof.  Sadler,  speaking  after  the  opening  ceremony, 
1  a  growing  conviction  that  far  more  must  be  done 
Btry  than  hitherto  to  open  up  for  boys  and  girls, 
>bmnbly  born,  some  better  kind  of  training  for  the 
modern  citizenship.    In  some  points  English  secon- 
at  its  best  is  without  a  rival  in  the  world.     It 
boys,  as  no  other  school  system  in  the  world  has 
i  love  the  school  which  breeds  them  ;  and  it  excels  in 
r  a  certain  temperateness  of  judgment,  a  certain  reserve 
at,  which  is  a  supreme  mark  of  the  cultivated  English- 
it  has  defects.     Can  we  not  add  to  the  old  English 
1  of  work  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  something 
tllectual  enthusiasm  which  marks  the  new  world  and 
f  in  intellectual  ideals  which  has  made  Germany  great? 
er  thinks  that  in  some  respects  we  have  suffered  from 
l  in  our  educational  work  ;  we  have  been  too  sectional 
[educational  ideas.     Has  not  the  time  come,  he  con- 
vhen  the  education  of  a  great  district  shall  be  thought 
1  planned  as  one  thing  from  top  to  bottom  ?    Do  we  not 
iter  precision  of  aim  in  higher  secondary  schools? 
tier  hopes  the  Board  of  Education  may  see  its  way  to 
1  over  England  a  limited  number  of  higher  secondary 
to  which  it   will  devote  special  encouragement  and 
I pants.     We  cannot,  he  concluded,  prevail  in  the  move- 
higher  secondary  education  unless  we  devote  early 
1  attention  to  the  position  of  the  masters  who  form 
Everything,  in  the  long  run,  depends  on  that. 

IXG  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Conference  held  on 
kith,  at  Weymouth,  Prof.  Sadler  dealt  with  the  teaching 
as  a  career.     He  said  that  it  is  moat  important  to 
\  education  men  and  women  of  high  attainments  and 
Nowadays,  more  women  than  men  are  attracted  to 
on.     Fifty  years  ago  the  men  doubled  the  women  ; 
1  women  are  half  as  many  again  as  the  men.     In  New 
I  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many  women  as  men. 
\  training,  he  continued,  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  j 
[  discipline  is  needed.     There  is  no  reason  why  cha- 
I  conduct,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  rightly  been 
not  be  combined  with  the  others.     But  adequate 
promotion  are  needed  to  remove  the  dreariness  of  out* 
1  faces  the  assistant-masters,  who  should  be  able,  if 
of  schools  are  not  attainable,  to  become  heads  of 
ats.     The  average  income  of  an  assistant-master  h 
the  maximum  attainable  is  deplorably  low.      Thi 
Kjof  Education  might  well  select  out  of  secondary  school 
1  for  higher  work.     With  women  the  state  of  things 
The  devotion  of  women   in  secondary  schools  it 
They  have  saved  the  situation.     Even  for  them 
Mi  the  start  is  better,  the  outlook  is  not  cheerful.    Scale 
ggement  and  pensions  are  needed  for  both  men  and  women 
je  must  be  a  strong  national  purpose  to  use  every  educa 
i|  meant  to  ensure  these  ends.     Then— especially  in  towns 
Ijki  matt  be  smaller.     No  class  should  exceed  35.    No 
tl  consideration  should  stand  in  the  way.     We  must  in 
8  fob  off  our  inferior  teachers  on  the  smaller  schools.     In 
lion,  he  said,  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  must  be 
ed.     Teachers  must  be  enabled  to  teach  what  they  be- 
md  intellectual  sincerity  above  all  be  maintained.     Thit 
states  diversity,  and  the  State  and  all  concerned  mutt 
far  utmost  preserve  this  liberty  and  sincerity. 


In  a  recent  address  to  a  conference  of  provincial  Directors 

of  Education  at  Simla,  Lord  Curzon  took  the  opportunity  to 

teview  the  progress  made  in  educational  matters  during  his 

Viceroyalty.     He  pointed  out  that  in  primary  education  there 

lias  been  considerable  advance  ;  in  the  last  Budget  a  permanent 

annual  grant  of  35  lakhs  of  rupees  was  made  for  this  purpose ; 

thousands  of  new  primary  schools  are  being  opened,  training 

chools  for  teachers  are  springing  up  in  every  direction,  and 

the  salaries  of  primary  teachers  have  been  raised.     Similar 

irork  has  been  done  in  secondary  and  commercial  education. 

In  higher  education  the  policy  of  the  Government,  though 

based  on   identical   principles,   has  effected   already  an  even 

more  drastic  change.     Lord  Curzon  regards  recent  University 

legislation,   and   the  reform   that  will   probably  spring   from 

It,  as  a  decree  of  emancipation.     It  is  the  setting  free  for 

the  service  of   education,  by    placing   them   in  authoritative 

control  over  education,  the  best  intellects  and  agencies  that  can 

be  enlisted   in   the  task.     Many  of  the  valedictory  messages 

and  tributes  he  had  received  from  native  sources,   he  said, 

placed  in  the  forefront  the  services  he  is  generously  credited 

With  having  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education.     One 

of  the  most  gratifying  features  in  this  renaissance  in  the  history 

of  Indian  education  is  the  stimulus  that  has  been   given  to 

private  liberality,  showing  that  wealthy  Indians  are  in  cordial 

Sympathy  with  the  movement  the  authorities  have  striven  to 

initiate. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  of  Birmingham  on 
October  5th,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  branch  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  Midlands.  During 
the  course  of  his  address  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  who  pre- 
sided, said  the  human  race  has  continually  to  go  back  to  the 
Greeks  for  the  real  play  of  intellect  for  its  own  sake,  for  freedom, 
versatility,  and  power  of  expression.  If  another  renaissance 
supervenes  it  will  have  to  be  associated  with  the  revival  of  Greek 
study,  because  Greek  literature  represents  the  highest  standard 
of  the  power  of  thinking  and  the  power  of  expression  in  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  The  healthiness  of  education  as  a  whole 
is  bound  up,  he  continued,  in  the  best  men's  studying  the  best 
standards  in  that  subject.  In  an  age  like  ours,  when  there  is 
a  very  wide  diffusion  of  education  of  a  sort,  there  is  nothing  we 
need  to  cling  to  so  tenaciously  as  that  our  best  men  shall  be 
continually  having  their  minds  trained  on  the  highest  and  the 
best  standards.  As  to  the  need  of  reform  in  teaching,  the 
Bishop  said  the  absurdities  of  classical  education  are  really 
imperilling  its  substantial  good.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  advised  the 
Classical  Association  to  place  reform  before  maintenance,  leav- 
ing the  latter  to  the  natural  goodwill  of  the  nation.  He  ex* 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  Greek  chair  in  the  Birmingham 
University.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a 
Midland  branch  of  the  association  was  carried,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  was  elected  first  president  of  the  branch. 

The  "  Special  Reports  on  the  Papers  worked  by  Candidates 
at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1904,"  just  published 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  provides  much  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  attainments  of  pupil  teachers  who  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  reports  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  encouraging  reading,  and  lead  one  to  hope  that  recent 
endeavours  to  make  the  education  of  our  future  elementary 
school  teachers  the  work  of  secondary  schools  will  lead  to 
better  educated  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  admission 
to  training  colleges.  We  have  space  for  one  quotation  only. 
The  history  examiner  reports  :  '*  The  ignorance  shown  was 
pitiable.  It  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  certain,  that  at 
the  end  of  pupil  teachership  students  could  perpetrate  absur- 
dities so  gross  as  the  following :— *  The  Milky  Way  was  one  of 
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the  Roman  Roads.'  'The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  a 
suburb  of  Liverpool '  (a  blurred  recollection  of  the  Waterloo 
Cup).  •  Strafford  wrote  letters  to  the  daily  papers  under  the 
name  of  "  Thorough."  '  '  The  low  Church  did  not  believe  in 
surpluses,  and  their  services  were  conducted  in  a  truly  agonising 
manner.'  '  The  Cabinet  is  the  place  where  the  chief  articles  of 
State  are  kept ' ;  and  is  '  a  place  of  which  the  Archbishop  has 
one  key  and  the  King  another,  where  the  State  secrets  are 
kept.1  *  The  Black  Death  is  meant  by  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta ' ;  or  'is  another  name  for  the  Black  Prince.'  ' The 
Peasants'  revolt  was  caused  by  the  Fire  of  London.'  •  Give 
often  suppresses  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  climbs  the  Heights  of 
Abraham ' ;  or  he  is  '  an  enterprising  young  Englishman  who 
took  part  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  movement.'  These 
are  but  samples  of  hundreds  of  statements  as  absurd." 

Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  Prussia,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  issued  a  revised  circular  (615)  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  French  and  German  assistants  for  English  secondary 
schools.  The  plan  proposed  was  described  in  our  issue  for 
October,  1904,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  French 
and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently  established  a  system 
under  which  a  number  of  young  masters  in  English  secondary 
schools  may  be  attached  for  a  year  to  certain  secondary  schools 
in  their  respective  countries.  The  authorities  of  the  foreign 
Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  are  most  anxious  to  extend  the 
scheme  and  to  find  similar  opportunities  in  suitable  English 
secondary  schools  for  young  graduates  who  will  afterwards  be 
employed  in  their  State  schools.  These  Governments  have 
approached  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  view  to  obtain  their 
assistance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  proposal  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  and,  provided  that  proper  care  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  work,  it  is  thought  that  the  presence  of 
such  teachers  on  the  staff  of  a  school  might  add  materially  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  modern  language  teaching.  Head- 
masters who  are  willing  to  co-operate  and  to  employ  such 
assistants  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of 
Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  circular  describing  an  institution 
likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  spending  their  holidays  in 
France.  It  is  known  as  l'Universite  Hall,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  foreign  students  staying  in  France.  In 
addition  to  a  residence  in  Paris,  there  is  in  connection  with  the 
"  Hall  "  a  country  home  at  Cayeux,  an  office  where  information 
referring  to  studies  can  be  obtained,  and  holiday  courses  at 
Christmas  and  during  other  vacations.  The  terms  are  mode- 
rate. Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  M.  L.  Jadot,  or 
from  Mme.  Chalamet,  at  l'Universite  Hall,  95,  boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  Paris. 

A  syllahus  of  lectures  and  discussions  arranged  by  the 
Childhood  Society  and  the  British  Child-Study  Association  has 
been  published,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
taries of  the  societies,  Mr.  W.  J.  Durrie  Mulford,  Parkes 
Museum,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W.,  and  Miss  Kate  Stevens, 
Carlisle  House,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  London,  N.W.  Teachers 
interested  in  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  child-life  will 
find  many  subjects  to  interest  them  in  the  programme. 


An    article    has   appeared    in    the   October    number   of   the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  the  study  of  history  in  public  schools 


by  Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  history  master  at  Eta.  \ 
out  that  England  is,  though  improving,  still  beki 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  d 
He  pleads  for  more  teaching  of  the  subject,  became  il 
a  true  patriotism,  tends  to  sympathy  with  foreigoen, 
avoidance  of  blunders  in  our  dealing  with  tbem. 
helpful  in  training  intelligence,  and  helps  the  no* 
appreciate  literature  and  art.  It  specially  lends  itst 
tice  in  the  writing  of  essays,  and  even  for  ywn 
stimulates  the  imagination,  and  supplies  them  will 
elementary  information.  He  sketches  a  plan  of  Hi 
didates  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  are  neither  c 
scientific,  and  pleads  for  the  study  of  history  by  tb< 
for  business  or  the  army. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  his  presidential  1 
British  Association  at  South  port,  Sir  Norman  Lock] 
the  formation  of  a  British  Science  League  and  0 
of  the  objects  such  an  organisation  should  keep  in 
suggestion  has  borne  fruit  in  the  inauguration  0 
Science  Guild  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  October  3c 
object  of  the  new  association  is  to  bring  home  to 
necessity  of  making  the  scientific  spirit  a  national 
Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane  is  the  first  president  of  the 
large  and  influential  list  of  vice-presidents  has  b 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  is  the  chairman  of  co 
persons  who  are  interested  in  science  and  the  ap] 
scientific  method  are  eligible  for  membership, 
that  the  Guild  will  be  successful  in  convincing  trw 
necessity  of  applying  the  method  of  science  to  1 
human  endeavour,  and  thus  to  further  the  progre 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  Particulars  of  the 
obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary,  16,  Pc 
London,  S.W. 


Lantern  slides  illustrating  Tasmania  and  it 
again  be  loaned  from  the  Office  of  the  Agent-G 
mania,  5,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London 
the  coming  winter  months.  The  slides  are  made 
sets  of  about  fifty  each,  and  with  each  set  a  pamph 
to  assist  the  lecturer  in  describing  the  country  tc 
The  only  cost  to  the  borrower  will  be  about  or 
carriage  on  returning  the  slides.  As  some  diffi 
experienced  in  the  past  in  allotting  dates  con' 
applicants,  there  should  be  given  in  every  applu 
dates  as  possible. 

A  conference  of  teachers  in  secondary  schoo 
cussion  of  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
October  14th,  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street, 
A.  C.  Guthkeich,  of  King's  College,  who  read 
that  practically  every  boy  likes  literature,  althoug 
like  the  highest  kind.  It  is  therefore  the  teach* 
cultivate  and  to  refine  this  instinctive  love  of 
science  teaching  and  our  mathematical  work  ar 
mirably  adapted  to  secure  accuracy  of  thought 
technical  information  so  necessary  to  the  modern 
place  of  literature  to  train  and  to  satisfy  the  oth 
nature  which  is  ours  because  we  are  not  machin 
beings.  For  Englishmen,  the  best  instrument  fc 
is  English  literature.  The  study  of  classics  in  th 
been  such  as  to  satisfy  emotional  needs,  and  it  is 
the  day,  when  Latin  and  Greek  are  disappeari 
from  middle-class  schools,  to  attempt   to  make 
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ike  the  ancient  languages  take  the  place  that  we 
ing  to  English.  To  teach  literature  at  all  we 
t  teachers,  and  of  these  there  is  no  lack.  Mr. 
ined  a  course  of  study,  and  concluded  by  remark - 
:an  get  rid  of  mechanical  methods,  and  substitute 
iiastic,  living  teaching  in  literature  lessons,  some- 
lone  to  kindle  that  divine  spark  which  is  to  be 
jast  of  every  human  being— even  in  a  fourth-form 

Clarke,  M.A.,  second  master  of  Hymer's 
has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  the  new 
khool,  Middlesex. 

SCOTTISH. 

general  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
eld  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Rector,  High  School,  Biggar,  presided  over  a 
:e  of  delegates  and  -  the  general  public.  The 
ts  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  the  most 
:r  submitted.  Over  2,000  new  members  had 
,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Institute 
>o.  The  president,  in  his  retiring  address,  dealt 
and  outspoken  fashion  with  the  failure  to  pass 
Bill.  The  proceedings  as  a  whole  were  eminently 
not  also  a  trifle  dull.  The  only  question  of 
t  emerged  was  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  school, 
sal  of  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
ihould  be  made  to  have  in  every  parish  some 
ovided  a  certain  measure  of  secondary  education. 

have  been  issued  from  the  Scotch  Education 
iting  that  they  are  prepared  to  consider  ap- 
the  examination  in  science  and  drawing  of 
idary  schools  or  the  supplementary  courses  of 
x>ls.  Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates  at 
tation  in  these  subjects  for  the  purposes  of  the 
cate  or  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  or  for 
»  at  the  King's  Scholarship  examination,  1906, 
tpplication  to  the  Department  for  the  special 
to  be  filled  up  in  connection  therewith.  These 
n  pie  ted,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department 
larch  31st,  1906. 

;hly  representative  conference  on  Scottish 
recently  held  in  the  Merchant  Company  Hall, 
i  as  a  practical  outcome  of  it  an  association  has 
to  be  called  the  Scottish  Education  Reform 
order  to  promote  the  following  objects :  (i)  the 
'  local  education  in  each  district  under  a  single 
area  adequate  for  both  grades  of  education  ;  and 
1  of  a  General  Council  of  Education  comprising 
of  local  education  authorities,  and  also  of 
inected  with  higher  education,  especially  Uni- 
vise  the  Scottish  Education  Department  in  all 
:ted  with  its  executive  action.  Mr.  R.  B. 
sleeted  president  and  Colonel  Denny  and  Mr. 
it  honorary  secretaries.  The  basis  of  the  asso- 
ciently  broad  to  admit  all  parties  save  those 
lded  to  the  status  quo. 

>f  Miss  Flora  Stevenson,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
School  Board,  removes  from  the  world  of 
>f  its  most  gifted  and  picturesque  personalities. 
>nths  ago,  on  being  made  the  recipient  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  a  tribute  was  paid  in  these 
r  conspicuous  service  to  education,  and  to  her 


whole-hearted  interest  in  every  good  work.  The  higher 
education  of  women  found  in  her  one  of  its  earliest  champions, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  her  persistent  and  determined 
advocacy  that  the  doors  of  the  universities  were  thrown  open 
to  women. 

Dunfermline  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture, 
which  has  been  established  under  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline 
Trust,  was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  who  said  that  physical  training  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  general  health  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body, 
and  indirectly  to  the  mind.  In  old  days  the  struggle  for 
existence  was  purely  a  physical  one.  Life  nowadays  is  much 
more  artificial,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  means  to  counteract 
the  evils  inseparable  from  aitificial  conditions.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  a  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  the 
young  people,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  health  in 
our  schools.  The  Carnegie  Trust  is  doing  a  valuable  national 
work  in  this  connection  by  the  foundation  of  this  College. 
It  is  doing  a  work  which  no  School  Board  could  do,  as 
public  opinion  has  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  allow  the  Educa- 
tion Department  or  any  local  authority  to  apply  any  large 
portion  of  its  funds  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  The  work  in 
connection  with  the  College  is  twofold.  Following  the  method 
established  for  the  training  of  teachers,  there  is  first  a  great 
practising  school  represented  by  all  the  children  of  school  age 
in  the  town.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  adviser  or  his 
assistants  to  see  to  the  physical  condition  of  each  child  as  he 
or  she  enters  school,  and  to  arrange  their  physical  training  in 
accordance  therewith.  At  the  same  time  definite  instruction 
in  the  laws  of  health  will  be  given  to  the  older  pupils.  The 
second  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  train  up  a  body  of  students 
in  the  most  approved  methods  of  physical  culture  and  hygienic 
conditions,  so  that  they  may  serve  not  only  Dunfermline  but 
the  country  at  large  as  thoroughly  qualified  teachers. 

At  a  meeting  of  Glasgow  University  Court  it  was  agreed  to 
forward  to  the  Privy  Council  representations  in  favour  of  the 
institution  of  degrees  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
the  inclusion  of  geography  among  the  subjects  qualifying  in 
graduation  in  arts.  A  communication  was  read  from  St. 
Andrews  University  Court  recommending  that  joint  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Scottish  universities  to  raise  the  art 
fees,  and  with  a  view  to  this  being  done  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  of  representatives  of  the  various  universities  to 
consider  the  matter.  While  not  committing  itself  to  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  proposal,  the  Court  agreed  to  send 
delegates  to  the  proposed  conference. 

IRISH. 

Two  important  benefactions  to  Irish  education  are  announced 
from  the  North.  Mr.  Bazil  McCrea,  of  Belfast,  has  generously 
offered  £7,000  to  endow  a  chair  of  experimental  physics  in 
Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and  to  found  in  connection  with 
it  two  scholarships  on  the  condition  that  the  cost  of  a  proper 
laboratory  is  subscribed  before  November  1st.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  condition  being  fulfilled. 

The  other  gift  is  far  more  important  both  in  amount  and  in 
scope.  Sir  Donald  Currie,  having  learnt  that  £30,000  has 
already  been  subscribed  towards  improving  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  and  that  £40,000  cr  £50,000  is  still  necessary  to 
provide  for  what  is  aimed  at,  has,  as  an  old  Belfast  man,  made 
three  alternative  offers  to  support  the  scheme.  The  scheme 
aims  at  additional  professors  or  lecturers,  an  improved  library, 
the  completion  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  enlargement  of 
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the  museum  and  students'  chambers.  Sir  Donald  Currie  has 
offered  (i)  to  give  a  contribution  proportionate  to  that  which 
others  have  given  ;  (2)  to  give  ;£  10,000  if  others  will  contribute 
to  an  equal  extent ;  or  (3)  in  the  hope  that  the  whole  scheme 
can  be  successfully  carried  out,  to  give  £20,000,  if  an  equal 
amount  can  be  obtained  from  others.  The  authorities  are 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  third  alternative,  and,  as 
next  Christmas  is  fixed  as  a  time  limit,  they  wish  promises  of 
help  to  be  made  at  once,  and  express  their  willingness  to  allow 
the  payment  of  donations  to  be  extended  over  five  years. 

Meanwhile  the  annual  report  of  the  president,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  for  the  past  year  is  distinctly  favourable.  The 
total  entry  of  first-year  students  last  session  was  the  highest  for 
thirteen  years,  and  the  total  attendance  the  highest  for  twelve 
years,  the  chief  increase  being  in  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents, while  advances  were  also  reported  in  the  faculty  of  Arts, 
in  Law,  and  in  Engineering.  The  regular  students  of  both  sexes 
totalled  395,  while  inclusive  of  those  attending  special  courses 
the  number  rose  to  501.  The  scholarship  and  prize  fund 
amounts  to  £2,400  per  annum. 

It  is  announced  from  Trinity  College  that  next  year  experi- 
mental science  will  form  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  School  and 
Junior  Exhibition  examination,  and  that  to  obtain  credit  for  it 
candidates  must  produce  evidence  of  having  had  at  least  one 
year's  practical  work  in  a  laboratory.  The  scale  of  marks 
from  next  year  on  will  be :  classics,  360 ;  mathematics,  300 ; 
English  literature,  history  and  geography,  140 ;  English  com- 
position, 100 ;  French  or  German,  100 ;  science,  100.  The 
examination  for  sizarships  will  next  year  be  postponed  from 
June  to  December. 

Very  serious  discontent  has  been  expressed  this  autumn  with 
the  awards  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  on  the  result  of  the  recent 
Intermediate  examinations.  Exception  is  taken  particularly  to 
the  awards  to  girls  and  to  the  unfair  results  of  the  group  system. 
The  Irish  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate 
Graduates  has  deprecated  the  want  of  encouragement  given  to 
girl  students  taking  the  classical  and  mathematical  courses. 
Only  one  prize  was  awarded  for  classics  and  no  exhibitions,  in 
mathematics  two  exhibitions  were  awarded  in  the  middle 
grade  and  three  in  the  junior.  In  the  modern  literary  courses 
there  were  ninety-eight  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  in  the 
science  courses  fifty-eight.  And  yet,  as  the  Association  perti- 
nently remarks,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  subjects  in  the  two 
former  courses  are  educationally  more  valuable  and  much  more 
difficult  than  in  the  two  latter,  while  they  are  also  essential 
for  women  who  are  proceeding  to  the  Universities.  The  rules 
lay  it  down  that  the  awards  for  girls  and  boys  are  to  be  separate, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Commissioners  observe  practically  the 
same  standard  ;  not  exactly,  however,  for  in  the  modern  literary 
group  the  standard  for  girls  is  actually  higher  than  for  boys. 

A  writer  in  a  northern  paper  compares  the  group  system 
by  which  a  student  is  bound  to  declare  beforehand  in  which 
course  he  is  competing,  to  a  gamble,  since  many  students  are 
by  the  subjects  for  which  they  enter  eligible  for  more  than  one 
course,  and  it  is  often  by  a  mere  stroke  of  luck  that  the  right 
course  is  chosen— that  is  to  say,  the  course  in  which  he  will 
obtain  the  best  result.  Twenty-three  instances  are  given,  with 
chapter  and  verse,  of  boys  who  chose  the  wrong  course,  and 
who,  if  they  had  chosen  another  course,  could  have  obtained  a 
higher  prize  or  exhibition.  The  case  of  Thomas  Roche  is  par- 
ticularly striking.  He  actually  obtained  first  place  in  the 
classical  group  which  he  had  chosen,  but  was  only  given  a  ^25 
exhibition,     liy   his  subjects  he  was  eligible  for  all  the  other 


three  groups,  and,  had  he  entered  in  any  one  of  thot| 
have  obtained  a  £30  exhibition  !  The  obvious  rea^ 
a  candidate  should  not  be  compelled  to  dedinj 
beforehand,  but  should  be  placed  by  the  Board  iothg 
which  he  does  best.  It  is  as  well  that  this  pout 
made  perfectly  plain  now,  as  by  a  new  rule  (45) 
similar  injustices  would  be  obscured,  and  extremely b 
impossible  to  detect.  The  Schoolmasters'  Ami 
made  a  special  question  of  this  matter,  and  has  ibo 
against  the  small  number  of  awards  in  the  middle  pi 

Another  weakness  of  the  present  system  which 
rise  to  much  criticism  has  been  dealt  with  by  tk 
Guild.  Pass  candidates  are  bound  to  pass  in  one 
courses,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  since  many  students 
so,  to  pass  in  six  good  subjects,  and  yet  not  to  pa 
these  four  courses.  The  Teachers'  Guild  has  tb 
gested  that  these  four  courses  should  be  abolish 
candidates,  and  that  instead  the  requisite  subject! 
should  be  (a)  English  literature  and  composition ; 
French,  or  German ;  (c)  one  mathematical  subject 
mental  science  or  a  second  language,  or  a  second  1 
subject ;  and  (e)  two  other  subjects.  This,  howev 
subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Rule  10 
dents,  excepting  those  taking  both  Latin  and 
work  through  a  two  years'  preliminary  course  of 
science. 

WELSH. 

In  a  speech  made  to  the  Denbighshire  County 
Elementary  Teachers,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
Denbighshire  there  were  fifteen  headmasters  1 
were  ^95  or  under,  and  nine  whose  incomes  we 
while  there  were  twenty-one  headmistresses  whoa 
£%o  or  under.  The  head  teachers  of  non-provi< 
the  county  received  on  an  average  ^116  a  yeaj 
in  the  provided  schools  received  £127.  The  Bis! 
the  last  persons  to  suffer  in  the  educational  coi 
be  the  teachers  and  the  children.  But  teachei 
driven  out  of  the  schools  of  Wales,  and  good 
prevented  from  coming  into  Wales. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  George  Sharpies,  ex-F 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  declared  that  it  w 
to  be  an  assistant-master  in  a  Manchester  s< 
headmaster  in  a  Denbighshire  school,  and  yet 
masters  of  Manchester  are  not  as  well  paid,  on  tl 
the  rate-collectors,  the  clerks  of  the  education  ; 
even  the  policemen  of  the  city. 

In  the  Cardiganshire  Education  Committee, 
are  stated  to  be  the  salaries  under  the  Coi 
Aberayron  National  School  the  salary  of  the  hea 
been  reduced  from  an  equivalent  of  £11$  to 
register  of  120  pupils.  Two  applicants  who  we 
post  declined  it,  and  the  others  were  not  elig 
other  hand,  at  another  school  under  the  Commitu 
the  salary  was  ^170  a  year  with  115  on  the  regi 
second  school,  with  70  on  the  register,  the  sala 
It  was  stated  that  the  mastership  of  a  certain  C 
had  been  reduced  from  £So  to  £55.  The  vacan 
ship  of  Trefilan  National  School  had  been  advei 
and  out  of  nine  applications,  eight  were  from 
teachers.  It  was  stated  that  the  effect  of  these  !o 
was  that  certificated  teachers  are  removing  from 
to  Carmarthenshire,  where  the  education  com 
adopting  a  more  liberal  policy. 
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mergency  school  in.  the  county  of  Montgomery* 
1  opened  in  a  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel 
10  and  Fontdolgoch,  Sixty-one  children  were 
e   than   fifty    being    taken   from    the    Llanwnog 


sthshire,  the  Education  Committee  has  turned 
to  school  attendance.  It  has  decided  to 
medals,  with  the  arms  of  the  county  stamped 
the  472  children  in  the  county  who  have  made 
s  during  the  past  yea?,  Under  the  new  county 
en  who  make  continuous  attendance  for  four  year* 
awards  in  the  form  of  silver  watches,  or  similar 
lose  who  make  full  attendance  for  seven  years 
till  more  valuable  rewards,  Shields  ate  to  be 
f  to  the  three  schools  with  the  best  record. 

ing  resolution  has  been  carried  in  the  Anglesey 
unmitlee  :  "  That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion 
rtttng  of  slates  from  the  schools  would  be  dedi- 
cation, and  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
rtate  pencils  is  less  likely  to  spread  infection  than 
lead  pencil  and  paper* hI  The  doctors  supported 
and  it  was  passed  with  one  dissentient. 

:ryshtrk  Education  Committee  Council  is  attract* 

aitention  of  Wales  at  present.  The  liberals,  who 
ity,  have  decided  that  they  will  not  be  responsible 
r  the  carrying  on  of  elementary  education  in  the 

salaries  of  teachers  in  the  voluntary  schools  for 
uarter  come  to  ,£2,735,  atlQ*  a  motion  was  carried 

9  refusing  to  confirm  the  recommendation  of  the 
mmittee  that  this  amount  should  be  paid.  The 
j  s  then  withdrew  from  the  meeting,  and  since  then 
of  conservatives,  together  with  one  liberal  who 
tf  the  action   of  the  majority,  have  been  left  to 

the  business  of  the  Committee.  The  minority 
inj»s,  and  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Hoard 
to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  it  now  remains  to  be 
tion  will  be  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
ie  representatives  of  the  teachers  have  withdrawn 
;ation  Committee. 
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of  Lutian  af  Samosafd%  complete  with  exceptions 
he  preface,  Translated  by  H,  W,  Fowler  and 
In  four  volumes,  \x wiii  +  248  ;  iv.  +  275  ; 
v-  -f  247  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  14/,  net.— 
:ver  work,  done  with  much  literary  tact  and 
:ian  is  one  of  the  most  delight  ft)  I  of  humour  isis, 
s  easy  to  make  him  dull  in  a  translation.  This 
ukks,  and  even  pieces  like  the  "  Purist  Puttied," 
'holly  on  Greek  phraseology,  have  been  success- 
;d,  and  rendered  by  English  equivalents  with 
y.  Indeed,  when  we  see  what  the  translators 
d  in  rendering,  we  cannot  understand  why  they 
thing  out,  A  dozen  dialogues  are  omitted,  with 
It*  Syria,  and  several  other  piece*.  For  expurga- 
some  thing  to    lie   *aid,    especially  as   thU    work 


seems  to  be  intended  for  the  general  reader ;  but  that  does  not 
apply  to  all  the  omitted  pieces.  We  do  not  think  that  a 
translator  should  be  ready  to  omit  a  piece  because  some  one  has 
supposed  it  to  be  spurious.  However,  the  authors  are 
justified  in  settling  their  own  limits.  In  this  the  general 
reader  will  have  a  book  worth  having  ;  but  if  there  are  any 
serious  students  who  want  to  estimate  Lucian  as  a  whole 
without  knowing  Greek,  they  must  go  elsewhere.  For  those 
who  do  not  know  Greek  there  is  a  long  list  of  notes  on  the 
allusions,  grouped  alphabetically  under  names.  There  is  also 
an  introduction,  on  the  whole,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
book.  We  congratulate  the  translators  heartily  on  their  work, 
and  wish  that  it  may  be  rewarded  by  a  wide  appreciation. 

Reman  Edutatien,  By  Dr.  A.  5.  Wilkins.  viiL  +  100  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Pres*,}  zs. — Prof,  Wilkins  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  who  has  left  us  a  good  edition  of  Cicero's 
*■  De  Oratorc  " ;  but  his  life  was  taken  up  with  the  humdrum  of 
elementary  teaching,  and  his  powers  never  had  full  scope.  He 
retired  loo  late  for  his  leisure  to  have  borne  fruit ;  and  this 
admirable  tittle  sketch  adds  to  our  regret  at  his  loss.  The 
work  is  arranged  in  chronological  periods ;  a  necessary  thing, 
because  Roman  education  changed  greatly  under  foreign  in- 
fluence -  At  first  it  was  almost  wholly  a  family  affair  :  children 
in  their  homes  gradually  and  naturally  imbibed  "the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,'*  in  which  consisted  all  their  training,  and  to 
keep  them  was  their  great  pride.  There  was  little  of  book- 
learning  in  this  training ;  it  was  practical,  the  conduct  of  life 
and  administration  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  its  aim  was  to 
enable  the  boy  to  manage  his  family  and  bis  estate,  and  the  girl 
to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother.  As  we  all  know,  a  fine  type  of 
character  was  developed  by  this  means,  marked  by  courage, 
endurance,  public  spirit,  and  justice,  if  also  by  narrowness. 
The  traces  of  school  education  under  the  Republic  are  few  and 
scanty.  But  the  introduction  of  Greek  culture  changed  all  this. 
Literature  began  to  be  studied,  and  the  Romans  were  the  first 
nation  to  found  1  heir  culture  upon  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, Under  the  Empire  we  find  a  wider  conception  of 
education,  and  it  was  extended  to  the  humbler  classes.  Rhe- 
toric and  declamation  were  now  an  important  part  of  the  boy's 
training.  The  aim  was,  however,  still  practical  ;  and  in  prin- 
ciple education  in  Rome  differed  entirely  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  who  based  theirs  upon  music  and  poetry.  For  the 
beauties  and  amenities  Rome  cared  little  or  nothing,  often, 
indeed*  despised  them  as  immoral.  Roman  education  has  its 
historical  interest,  for  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  education 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe.  We  can  recommend  this 
little  book  cordially  to  our  readers. 

A  Primer  of  C/assiraf  ami  English  Pai/o/ogy*  By  the  Rev. 
W,  W.  Skeat,  viii.  +  102  pp,  (Clarendon  Press.)  2x.— 
Here  is  a  book  which  has  been  very  much  wanted,  since  Peile's 
primer  has  become  out  of  date,  It  is  not  so  interesting  or 
suggestive  a  book  as  Peile's  ;  the  author  is  a  little  discursive, 
and  the  book  is  not  altogether  clear  in  plan.  The  scale  of  the 
book  is  loo  small  for  anything  but  a  statement  of  general  prin- 
ciples and  a  summary  of  facts;  but  the  general  principles,  the 
forms  of  language,  the  question  of  the  invariability  of  phonetic 
taw,  and  other  such,  are  not  clearly  stated,  whilst  the  facts  are 
grouped  in  a  way  which  seems  arbitrary,  most  of  them  under 
ihe  head  of  certain  types  of  English  strong  verbs.  As  a  series 
of  philological  notes,  however,  the  work  is  likely  to  be  useful, 
and  as  we  have  said,  it  has  at  piesenl  no  rival.  It  will  be  most 
useful  as  a  collection  of  cognates  under  the  head  of  certain 
English  roots,  Prof,  Skeat  is,  of  course,  well  up  to  date  in  his 
knowledge*  and  his  English  illustrations  are  especially  full. 
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Interludes  in  Vers*  and  Ptvse*  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart  vi.  +  304  pp,  (BelL)  6r> 
net. — What  Cambridge  man — what  man,  indeed,  with  a  spice 
of  letter*  in  him — does  not  know  "  Horace  at  Athens, n  with  its 
many  parodies  of  the  Roman,  and  those  allusions  10  dear  to 
the  undergraduate— the  Paley  card,  the  proctors,  town  and 
gown  ?  and  the  famous  lines— 

"  We've  a  hall  steward,  who  become*  the  place, 
And  draws  hi*  salary  with  wondrous  grace  j 
But  no  one  can  perceive,  at  I'm  a  sinner, 
A  very  marked  improvement  in  the  dinner. 
We  still  consume,  with  mingled  pain  and  grief* 
Veal  thai  is  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bee1t 
Veal  void  of  stuffing,  widowed  of  it*  ham, 
Or  the  roast  shoulder  of  an  ancient  ram/' 
History   repeat*    itself;   how  often  have  we    heard  this  very 
complaint  !     Or  those   four  lines,    no  less  famous,    which  cost 
the     unlucky     author    substantial     loss.      The     *■  Cambridge 
Dio-nysius"  and  the  ■*  Modem  Ecclesiarusae  n  arc  less  easy  to 
understand  than— 

"  Can  this  be  Ralbus,  household  word  to  all, 
Whose  earliest  exploit  was  to  build  a  wall  ?" 
But  their  high  spirits  and  merry  gibes  can  still  amuse  us, 
unless  we  have  quite  tost  touch  with  our  youth.  "Anglo- 
Indian  Lyrics'1  and  the  "Dawk  Bungalow"  may  serve  to 
'remind  us  that  there  were  humourists  before  Rudyard  Kipling, 
perhaps  even  more  so.  "  Letters  from  Pain  a "  may  serve  to 
draw  some  to  read  that  still  remembered  book,  the  M  Compe- 
tition Wallah/1  a  creature  who,  in  fact,  owed  bis  being  to  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  fs  own  father.  Sir  George  tells  us  also  that 
it  was  due  to  his  father  that  the  army  has  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  by  merit.  We  hope  it  has,  and  wish  his 
father  were  alive  to  introduce  a  similar  reform  into  some  other 
professions  we  could  name.  This  is  a  very  entertaining  book, 
and  our  readers  will  not  repent  if  they  purchase  this  Instead  of 
their  nest  six*shii1ing  novel. 

Patadhe  Last  Book  I.  xL  +  34  pp.  &f.  Book  II.  xii. 
+  41  pp.     6W.     adj. +  33  pp*    6tf'.    Scott's  (t)  Mar  mien,    xxiv, 

+  329  pp.  1  j.  oV.  (a)  The  Lady  0/  tht  Lake,  xxiv. +  175  pp. 
I j.  6d.  (3)  The  Lay  of  the  Last  MimtttL  \xii. +  121  pp. 
I r,  (4)  The  Talisman  (abridged).  xxvri.  +  3Q4  pp,  u\  +d. 
TaUs  ef  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  vi.  4152  pp. 
i*.  Macau  lay's  Lays  of  Amient  Rome,  xiv-f9&  Pp-  ir. 
— { Longmans.)  We  have  had  occasion  previously  to  speak 
well  of  Messrs-  Longman's  new  series  of  class  books  of  English 
literature*  some  volumes  of  which  have  already  come  our  way. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  the  nine  volumes  now  under  notice  the 
same  high  standard  is  maintained.  A  good  text  prepared  fmm 
the  best  authorities,  large  clear  type  and  an  unusually  strong 
binding,  no  great  incubus  of  annotations  and  a  series  of  most 
interesting  and  ingenious  examination  questions :  Such  arc 
some  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  ibis  series.  In  the  case  of  all 
the  Scott  volumes  an  Introduction  and  Memoir  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  adds  an  additional  charm  to  serviceable  books.  Mr. 
Langt  too,  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  I  he  Arthurian 
stories,  a  volume  which  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  Mr.  I  J.  J. 
Ford,  and  ought  to  be  specially  acceptable  on  every  account  to 
junior  and  middle  forms,  We  can  also  commend  Mr,  Salmon's 
work  in  the  case  of  the  Milton  Booklets,  Altogether  the  series 
promises  well,  and  if  the  present  high  literary  standard  is  main- 
tained throughout  it  ought  to  find  an  abiding  place  in  schools, 
even  in  these  rapid  days  when  educational  series  multiply  so 
fast  t  hat  it  is  d  i  fficu  1 1  to  keep  acco  n  n  t  of  t  he  m*  We  congra  lu  I  a  te 
Messrs.  Longmans  on  a  really  worthy  venture. 


71*  Worki  0/  William  JfefcfatfftPft  V«L  L 
pp.  (Methtien.)  rV.— This  is  the  first  instated  | 
of  Shakespeare  to  be  issued  at  a  price  wbwuttp 
Che  reach  of  everybody.  The  printing  and  £Ct-**ar 
are  excellent.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  the  editor,  at 
brief  introduction,  and  the  whole  of  the  gnat  dnm 
are  to  cover  ten  sixpenny  volumes.  AH  woo  m 
a  well -printed  text  unencumbered  by  notes  m  eft 
may  be  advised  to  try  this  one. 

Browning* s  A  Bid  in  fie  Sente&e*nt  and  tdkrl 
Prof.  Arlo  Bates,  xxavm.  +  305  pp.  f Heats.) 
— This  elegant  edition  of  four  of  Brownings  dm 
merits  enthusiastic  attention,  if  only  for  the  dan 
criticism  which  Prof.  Arlo  Bates  has  supplied  in  1 
tion.  His  biography  of  Browning  is  brief  to  a  fad 
he  turns  to  purely  critical  matters  his  fine  taste  and 
are  at  once  displayed.  His  remark,  "  Certain  it  h 
with  a  quick  ear  can  fail  to  recognise  how  fully  Rob 
had  that  power  of  evoking  from  words  a  musk  and 
*  ment  which  belongs  only  to  the  true  poet,"  is  a  c 
because  it  Is  quite  true  ;  and  yet  it  must  be  con 
takes  an  ear  more  than  commonly  sensitive  to  rhy 
to  extract  this  music  from  Browning's  verse.  To  the 
still  remains  a  hopeless  perplexity,  but  to  many  a 
made  long  advances  from  that  point  of  view,  B 
writer  of  musical  verse  is  a  sore  trial-  The  a 
dramas  are  not  numerous,  though  they  axe  excellei 

$c*tt*s  The  Talisman.  By  Geo,  L.  Tumbull. 
pp,  {Dent.}  %st  6V.  net, — Editions  of  this  noi 
tional  purposes  multiply  as  the  sands  upon  the 
this  one  has  to  recommend  it  those  features  of  ar 
which  distinguish  all  the  publications  issued  from  t 
The  editor's  introduction  is  a  brief  but  careful  ske 
career  and  an  analysis  of  the  novel,  and  may  b 
on  account  mainly  of  its  condensation  and  comp 
Scott's  notes  are  found  at  the  end,  supplement 
pages  of  the  editor's  own,  in  the  midst  of  which  tl 
are  found  which  tend  to  make  this  edition  note 
glossary  is  worthy  of  attention. 

In  Atemety  of  Those  that  have  Gent  Stfi 
(Sonnenschein.)  is.  oif,  net, — This  little  to 
the  idea  of  the  customary  birthday  book  to  a 
anniversaries  of  the  death  of  friends  and  acquaii 
thought  which  pervades  all  the  selections  (and  I 
form  I  y  well  don  el  is  that  death  is  a  transition  u 
a  larger  life ;  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  all 
sentimental  matters  and  feelings  have  been  car 
from  the  literary  matter.  To  those  who  know  ho 
sorrow  of  bereavement  welt,  a  book  of  this  kind  to 
service ;  though  these  are  few,  and  books  that  per] 
reminders  of  dead  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  to  1 
are  not  to  lie  unreservedly  com  mended.  In 
schools,  however,  we  can  imagine  such  a  little  t 
great  use.  In  any  case  it  is  elegant,  and  may  tx 
a  hup  1  iy  thought  well  carried  out. 

Mahomet  and  his  Successors*  By  Washington 
pp.  (Dean.)  2s*  6W.  net,— -This  is  an  anonyn 
revised  edition  of  Irving*s  celebrated  work,  supp 
own  preface  and  not  a  word  from  anybody  eh 
without  notes,  and  therefore  only  calling  for  tenia 
of  its  usefulness  as  a  reading  book  for  middle  tot 
capacity  this  edition  ought  to  see  much  service. 
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History. 

of  Great  Men.  By  W.  F.  Burnside  and  A.  S. 
296  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  3*.  6d  —  We  have 
what  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
d  have  contained  if  the  author  had  been  an 
iting  to  Englishmen.  How  many  illustrations 
Id  we  find  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  ! 
Id  help  us  to  make  a  list  of  such.  Those  who 
eredos   lately  erected   in   Cheltenham   College 

memory  of  those  Cheltonians  who  fell  in  the 
Var  were  well  inspired.  They  have  placed  on 
y-four  men  famous  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
.  Alban  to  Charles  Gordon,  and  two  assistant- 
oil  ege  have  added  to  the  usefulness  and  pleasure 
:  sculpture  by  giving  us  this  book.  It  contains 
eight  of  the  statues,  and  short  biographies  of  all 
brated.  Their  work  has  a  truly  catholic  tone, 
set  forth  with  historical  sympathy  the  work  of 
it  as  Dunstan  and  Milton,  More  and  Tyndale, 

and  John  Bunyan,  Wesley  and  Keble,  to  men- 

of  the  names  here  commemorated.  And  we 
rom  quoting  part  of  the  paragraph  with  which 

notice  of  Bunyan.  "Over  the  wicket-gate 
he  pilgrim  started  on  his  road  to  Emmanuel's 
vords,  '  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you. ' 
fence  seems  to  be  erected,  barring  the  entrance 
ielf,  set  up  by  the  writers  of  short  tales  and 

with  the  inscription,  '  No  road  here.     .     .    .' 

growing  up  that  does  not  remember     .     .     . 

Beautiful  has  been  built  on  the  Hill  of  Diffi- 
ord  of  the  hill  for  the  relief  and  security  of 


*y  of  England.  Part  VI.  By  C.  L.  Thomson, 
forace  Marshall.)  2s.  6d.—  Miss  Thomson  calls 
jart  of  her  work,  the  story  of  "constitutional 
it  might  equally  well,  if  not  better,  be  called 
dred  years'  war  with  France,"  for,  while  she  be- 
ne ends  not  with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
case,  but  with  the  year  1820,  when  the  nation 
j  from  the  after  effects  of  the  great  war.  And, 
flairs  are  by  no  means  neglected,  more  space  is 
affairs,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tangles 
reated  as  fully  as  is  possible  in  books  of  this 
)mson  thinks  the  eighteenth  century  an  un- 
for  younger  children,  for  with  them  "it  can 
pisodically  and  in  a  very  superficial  fashion." 
tends  this  book  for  other  than  junior  pupils, 
;  to  include  "  those  references  to  ministerial 
eign  policy  which  make  this  period  so  per- 
book  is  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
nd  there  is  an  index.  The  story  is  told  cor- 
ntly,  and  to  those  who  must  teach  this  period 
ommend  this  as  a  suitable  text-book. 

fistory  of  England.  By  Mrs.  Cyril  Ransome. 
igton.)  is. — To  cover  the  whole  of  English 
>ages,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  omit  much, 
be  therefore  described  as  a  mention  of  the 
h  good  illustrations,  and  but  very  few  minor 
ended  as  an  introduction  to  the  "  Elementary 
author's  husband,  and  is  even  shorter  than  her 


History  Pictures.  Edited  by  A.  Gardiner, 
ave  received  fix  more  specimens  of  this  series, 
in.  by  36  in.,  and  are  well  executed  in  colours. 


Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  dress  and  other  details 
correct,  and  they  are  certainly  attractive  and  useful.  Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps,  the  half-dozen  all  remind  us  of  the  phrase, 
"  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,"  and  we  cannot  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  some  of  them  at  least  may  be  too  much  for  the 
nerves  of  some  of  our  more  susceptible  pupils.  The  price  varies 
according  to  mounting.  Any  one  sheet,  on  cloth,  varnished 
and  mounted  on  rollers,  costs  4s.  net.  Each  picture  is  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  from  the  pen  of  some  famous  author. 


Flame  Bearers  of  Welsh  History.  By  Owen  Rhoscomyl. 
xii.  +  258  pp.  (The  Welsh  Educational  Publishing  Co., 
Merthyr  Tydfil.)  is.  6d.  net.  The  Story  of  England  and 
Wales.  By  J.  Finnemore.  xii.  +  171  pp.  (The  Welsh  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Merthyr  Tydfil.)  is.  3d.  net.— It  is 
some  time  now  since  we  began  to  learn  that  England  was 
not  the  "  predominant  partner "  in  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  that  what  Englishmen  used  con- 
temptuously to  call  "  Celtic  fringes "  were  the  real  rulers 
of  the  British  Empire.  We  know  that  many  scholars 
have  been  at  work  interpreting  the  long-neglected  evidence 
which  now  begins  to  reveal  the  history  of  those  peoples 
who  lived  here  before  the  arrival  of  English  and  Saxons, 
but  their  work  was  so  technical,  the  heroes  of  their 
story  so  shadowy,  the  story  they  had  to  tell  so  like  what 
Milton  called  "  battles  of  kites  and  crows,"  that  few  of  us 
understood  what  was  happening.  But  now,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  these  books,  we  are  forced  to  realise  that  a  revolution 
is  taking  place.  It  seems  that  "  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  "  (we 
beg  his  pardon,  Gruffydd  ab  Arthur)  is  all  true,  only  arranged 
badly,  so  that  the  Sassenach  has  misunderstood  him,  that  King 
Arthur  (of  Malory  and  Tennyson)  really  lived  at  Carlisle,  that 
Edinburgh  is  named  after  a  brother  of  Arthur,  not  after  Edwin 
of  Northumbria,  and  that  after  long  years  of  fighting  it  was  not 
the  English  who  conquered  "  Wales "  but  a  Welsh  prince 
(Harry  ap  Edmund  ap  Owen  Tudor)  who  conquered  England 
at  Anbian  Hill  (near  l^arket  Bosworth)  in  1485.  "The 
stubborn  Cymry  had  come  into  England  to  win  the  Crown  of 
Britain  back  for  one  of  the  old  blood  of  its  founder.  They 
did  it  in  very  deed.  .  .  .  Did  the  bones  of  all  the  slain 
generations  of  the  Cymry  who  had  struggled  for  this  day  stir 
in  their  red  graves  ?  Surely  their  spirits  knew  when  the  work 
was  done  at  last.  Surely  a  sound  like  the  moving  of  a  mighty 
wind  must  have  swept  over  Cymru,  for  the  ghosts  of  all  the 
heroes,  slain  in  the  battles  of  the  thousand  years  of  struggle, 
could  leave  their  graves  at  last  and  go  to  God — the  long  work 
done,  the  victory  won,  the  *  Nunc  Dimittis  *  chanted  o'er  the 
mountains  as  they  passed."  After  that,  there  is  nothing  in 
history  except  the  "  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Wales,"  1536 ;  so,  at  least,  we  gather  from  the  "  outline  of  the 
story  "  told  in  the  "  Flame  Bearers  "  of  which  the  copy  before  us 
is  a  school  edition.  There  is  a  "public  edition"  (price  5s.), 
which  contains  what  we  really  miss  in  this,  an  index.  Our  old 
friend  Mr.  Finnemore's  little  book  is  an  elementary  reader 
inspired  with  the  same  idea.  Welsh  is  as  important  as  English 
history,  at  least  down  to  1485,  and  takes  as  much,  if  not  more, 
room.  Both  books  are  well  written  and  well  illustrated.  They 
should  be  welcomed  in  Welsh  schools,  and  may  possibly  help  to 
redress  the  balance  with  English  readers. 


Mediaeval  History.  By  M.  A.  Howard,  xii.  -f  255  pp. 
(Horace  Marshall.)  2s.  6d. — This  is  the  second  part  of  a 
"  primer  of  general  history,"  and  covers  the  period  from  476  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  so  small  a  space,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  tell  everything,  or  to  treat  any  one  subject 
fully.     Miss  Howard  has  told  the  story  of  Western  Europe  and 
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its  activities  in  a  tenet  of  topical  chapters,  and  thus  departs 
somewhat  from  chronological  order.  The  consequence  it  a 
lack  of  compactness  in  die  treatment  and  die  necessity  of  cross 
references,  and  of  study  of  more  than  one  chapter  for  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one  period.  The  teacher  will  need  to  supplement 
the  book  with  fuller  explanation  if  the  pupils  are  to  understand 
the  motives  of  the  actors.  But  in  the  dearth  of  books  on  European 
history  available  we  welcome  this  brightly-written  and  well- 
informed  little  book.  It  will  help  our  teachers  to  introduce 
English  boys  and  girls  to  a  subject  commonly  taught  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  if  not  in  America,  but  at  commonly  neglected 
hitherto  in  this  country. 

Geography. 

The  Junior  Geography.    By  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertsoo.    288  pp., 
166   maps  and  diagrams.    (Clarendon   Press.)    a*.  —  This 
excellent  book  of  Dr.  Herbertson's  it  vol.  9.  of  the  "Oxford 
Geographies/'  the  first  volume  of  which,  dealing  with  physical 
geography,  it,  ar  we  learn  from  the  preface,  in  course  of 
preparation.    We  shall  accordingly*  look  forward  with  zest  to 
the  appearance  of  the  preliminary  work,  for  this— the  second- 
promises  much.    It  is  good  everywhere,  but  best  of  all  where 
the  author  is  teaching  rather  than  writing ;  it  is  least  satisfac- 
tory where  he  is  engaged  upon  the  long  descriptions  which,  in 
some  places,  rather  tend  to  overload  the  book.    Of  his  former 
style  there  is  a  good  example  on  pp.  95,  teg.    He  is  treating 
of  the  physical  map  of  Europe.    "Look,"  be  says,  "at  the 
relief  map,  fig.  54,  which  shows  &c,  &c    .    .    .    Observe 
that  the  deep  seas  form  three  basins.    •    •    •    Notice  that  the 
inner  seas  of  Europe  foil  into  two  groups    .    .    ;"  and  so  on. 
Now,  this  is  good  work.    It  compels  the  reader's  attention  to 
his  map ;  it  makes  him  think  ;  it  helps  him  on  from  cause  to 
effect.     O  si  sic  omnia!    The  sketch  maps  are  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  book.     For  the  most  part,  they  are  really  very 
good,  most  interesting  and  most  instructive.     But  surely  Dr. 
Herbertson  might  have  left  to  the  "  good  atlas  and  wall  maps," 
which  he  specially  recommends  in  hH  preface  as  supplementary 
to  his  book,  the  portraiture  of  the  larger  continental  land 
masses.     To  attempt  to  reproduce  the  physical  features  of  all 
Europe  in  a  space  5x4  inches,  all  Asia  in  another  3}  x   3J 
inches,    and    all    Africa    in    a    third    3}    x     4  inches,   is 
assuredly    superfluous    and    certainly  ineffective.     In    colour 
tints,    as  on   good  lantern   slides,    it  is  quite  possible,  but 
in    black     and     white    it    merely    tends    to    confusion    and 
wastes  space.    The  little  maps,  however,  make  all  amends. 
Those  not  produced  specially  for  the  book  are  drawn  largely 
from  Mackinder's  '*  Regions  of  the  World"  series.    They  are 
essentially  illustrative  and  clever.     Dr.    Herbertson  has  not 
stinted  them  ;  he  has  preferred  to  err  on  the  other  side,  as, 
for  instance,  in  reproducing  Prof.   Partsch's  "  Brandy-making 
Districts  in   Europe,"  which,  with  all  due  deference,  we  do 
think  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  this  nature,  even  when 
coupled  with   "  the   Hop  Gardens "  of  the  same  area.     On 
the  whole,  the  book  strikes  us  as  being  rather  an  excellent 
companion  for  the   teacher   than  a  text-book  for  the   pupil. 
Given  that  the  former  can  and  does  use  his  blackboard  and  his 
wall  atlas  in  the  geography  lesson,  he  has  here  an  invaluable  help. 
For  the  junior  pupil  there  is  a  little  too  much  writing  "  over- 
head," and  not  enough  exercises  for  his  wits — for  the  "  Oxford 
Local  Junior,"  that  is  to  say  :  for  the  ordinary  junior  the  book 
is  much  too  far  advanced  both  in  matter  and  diction.     For  him 
the  ideal  geography  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Round  the  Empire.  By  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin.  With  a  preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  New  and  revised  edition,  viii. 
+  272  pp.     (Cassell.)     is.  6tl. — A  volume  which  has  reached 


its  143rd  thousand,  which,  1 

Rosebery,  needs  no  1 

no  doubt  that  this  brigbtf y-writte» 

bookwillloiigconthwetobeafovtMtitemoarKh 


Mack**  Construction  and  />  iiwii  y>  %  ft 
viii  +275  PP-  (Itacsafllaa.)  4*.  «*— 1J*«4 
this  book  is  taken  up  with  Blnstrated  dcscnpbmt 
instruments,  their  use,  testing  for  accuracy  awl  1 
the  principles  of  projection,  usual  methods  of  ft*! 
ing  drawings,  hand  sketching  and  dhnenstoniag,  T 
of  the  book  comprises  an  excellently  ■neap 
machine  construction  and  drawing.  The  stadesti 
duced  to  the  commoner  details  used  by  csgsi 
riveted  joints,  screws,  shafting,  bearings,  paBei 
chapters  being  devoted  to  these.  Six  chapters  W 
details,  and  the  manufacture  and  properties  of 
explained  in  die  final  chapter.  Useful  logantai 
tables  are  included.  The  page  dimrnaions  of  d 
about  9  in.  by  7  in.,  the  sketches  and  drawing 
large  size,  and  are  clearly  dimensioned.  Ik 
avoided  the  crowding  together  of  too  snany  Oms 
page— a  mistake  frequently  found  in  books  of  tl 
prmtiiig  of  UieUlustratiottS  is  excellent.  In  end 
explanations  are  given  of  the  materials  emp 
reasons  for  their  use,  die  patting  together  of  th 
and  the  kind  of  motion  each  part  has  in  the  cat 
The  simpler  calculations  required  to  proportio 
various  parts  are  clearly  and  concisely  given, 
every  chapter  will  be  found  a  number  of  questi 
knowledge  of  construction  and  hand  sketching  si 
who  has  carefully  digested  the  chapter  will  I 
working  out  at  home.  The  arrangement  of  1 
festly  indicates  that  the  author  has  kept  in  view 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Many  c 
are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Education  examinai 
the  book  should  prove  useful  to  teachers  wh< 
students  for  these  examinations,  and  also  for  tl 
Engineering  examination  of  the  University  of  L< 

An  Introductory  Course  in  Practical  Pkysx 
Moffat.  195  pp.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.)— This 
the  work-sheets  drawn  up  during  the  last  ! 
use  in  the  Greenock  Higher  Grade  School.  Th 
is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  in  which  are  d< 
ments  on  mensuration  and  weighing,  densities 
liquids,  experiments  on  pressure,  heat,  levers,  « 
friction,  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  inclined 
velocity  and  acceleration,  the  bending  of  beams, 
ing  of  wires.  The  experiments  are  simple, 
described  ;  and,  although  the  majority  of  them 
in  volumes  of  a  similar  character  which  have 
previously,  yet  in  several  instances  we  find  e: 
novel  and  useful  character.  On  p.  49  a  very  no 
ment  of  the  Principle  of  Archimedes  is  given, 
student  is  directed  to  find  the  boiling-point  of  al< 
tine  by  heating  the  liquid  in  a  flask  which  is  suf 
on  iron  gauze  over  a  Bunsen  burner ;  this  is 
procedure.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ba 
absent,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sens  i bit 
and  of  weighing  by  oscillations,  which  might  w 
in  a  first  year's  course.  Apart  from  these  fan 
can  be  recommended  as  supplying  a 
instruction  in  experimental  physics. 
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ry  Text-book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  R. 
viii.  +  245  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d. — The 
book  appears  to  believe  still  in  the  didactic 
ing  science.  His  object  seems  to  be  to  impart 
er  than  to  assist  the  pupil  to  develop  habits  of 
on  and  exact  reasoning.  The  book  is  correct 
gedf  and  yet  an  examination  of  it  suggests  the 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  quite  true  that  experi- 
ibed,  but  the  style  of  the  work  will  suggest  to 
ent  that  science  may  be  learnt  satisfactorily  by 
possibility  of  such  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of 
Id  have  been  avoided.  Unless  the  instruction 
schools  leads  to  the  formation  by  the  pupils  of 
3f  thought,  it  is  of  doubtful  educational  value, 
feared  that  Mr.  Whiteley's  book  will  not  pro- 
point  of  view  in  the  early  study  of  chemistry, 
o  considers  the  chief  object  of  the  chemistry 
e  presentation  of  important  facts  of  chemical 
Utractive  manner   may  adopt   this   book  with 


School :  a  Course  of  Experimental  Science  and 
ith  Teaching  Hints.  By  W.  Gibson.  87  pp. 
Hans  &  Wilson.)  is.  6d.  net.— As  Mr.  Gibson 
ilf  of  this  little  book  follows  in  the  main  the 
)n  to  laboratories.  The  usual  work,  on  pre- 
sents and  on  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  air 
ne  over  in  a  manner  which  is  now,  we  hope, 
hers  of  science  in  schools.  In  the  remaining 
k,  which  deals  with  the  study  of  living  things, 
given  too  much  prominence  to  classification, 
r  of  technical  terms  introduced  is  likely  to 
l's  interest.  As  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the 
sics  and  chemistry  in  schools  with  the  nature- 
:  book  deserves  the  attention  of  teachers. 

Scientific  Instruments.  Vol.  I.  Physics. 
(Philip  Harris.) — This  excellent  catalogue 
known  to  science- masters  and  mistresses, 
d  it  ion  is  likely  still  further  to  inspire  their 
ie  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  the  clear- 
iting,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement, 
ike  reference  to  the  catalogue  a  pleasure, 
sics  will  be  particularly  glad  to  find  the  forms 
racteiistic  of  the  best  books  on  physics  described 
in  the  catalogue.  The  new  edition  will  form  a 
on  to  the  reference  library  in  the  laboratory. 

Practical  Physics.  By  F.  R.  Pearson.  30  pp. 
d.)  6d. — These  numerical  exercises  will  serve 
the  practical  work  of  a  first  year's  course  of 
!rs  are  provided. 

Inglish  Sloyd).  4th  edition.  By  S.  Barter. 
pp.  (Whittaker.)  6s.— Mr.  Barter's  book  is 
lar  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  manuals  dealing 

as  a  real  and  important  means  of  education, 
ide  experience  has  given  him  exceptional  in- 
•ssibilities  of  woodwork  as  a  school  subject,  and 
ontaining  hints  to  teachers  on  the  practical 
salion,  &c,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
on,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  feature  of 

course  of  work  detailed  in  the  book  is  an 
I  capable  of  considerable  modification  to  suit 
s.  The  abundance  of  illustrations — many  of 
ions  of  photographs  showing  tools  in  actual 
e  book  particularly  useful  as  a  workshop  com- 
eginner. 


A  First  Reader  in  Health  and  Temperance.  By  W.  Taylor, 
iv.  +  219  pp.  (Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.) 
is.  6d. — The  author  of  this  book  is  evidently  a  skilled  teacher, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  with  which  he  has 
worked  up  the  commonplaces  of  physiology  into  a  narrative 
which  will  undoubtedly  interest  children.  His  attitude  towards 
the  alcohol  and  tobacco  questions  is  decided  but  temperate.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  repeats  the  old  classification  of  foods  into 
tissue  formers  and  heat  producers.  We  fear,  moreover,  that 
some  teachers  will  weary  of  the  omniscience  of  the  village 
blacksmith  (not  an  uncle,  this  time  !),  who  so  cheerfully,  nay, 
eagerly,  dispenses  information.  The  book  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

All  the  Year  Round:  Part  IV.,  Summer.  By  M.  A.  I,. 
Lane  and  M.  Lane.  vi.  +  99  pp.  (Ginn.)  is.  6d. — This 
little  book  ought  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  children.  It  is 
a  collection  of  short  selected  and  original  passages  on  the 
plants  and  animals  familiar  in  summer.  The  lessons  are  all 
charmingly  written,  and  most  of  them  are  illustrated  by  pretty 
little  sketches. 

The  "A.  L."  Nature  Calendar.  Compiled  by  J.  T. 
Houghton.  (Leeds :  F.  J.  Arnold.)  4*.  6d.  net.— This  is 
the  best  school  nature-calendar  we  have  yet  seen.  It  consists 
of  a  set  of  twelve  monthly  sheets  (27  in.  by  24 £  in.)  mounted 
back  to  back  on  six  stout  and  eyeleted  boards.  Each  sheet 
gives  the  common  and  scientific  names  (with  the  pronuncia- 
tion) of  the  chief  animals  and  plants  to  be  found  during  the 
month,  and  also  brief  hints  on  farm  and  garden  work.  The 
lists,  we  are  glad  to  see,  include  only  such  animals  and  plants 
as  children  may  reasonably  expect  to  find.  A  very  useful 
feature  is  the  teachers'  list  of  standard  books  on  various 
branches  of  nature  study  which  is  given  on  the  January  sheet. 

The  "A.  L."  Mature  Study  Observations.  (Leeds:  E.  J. 
Arnold.)  2s.  net. — A  set  of  twelve  sheets  (20  in.  by 
12  in.),  one  for  each  month,  mounted  on  a  top-lath,  and  ruled 
and  spaced  for  records  of  children's  observations  in  nature  study. 
It  may  be  recommended. 


Miscellaneous. 

Essays  in  Revolt.  By  H .  M .  Thorn pson .  Pp .  1  - 1 94 .  ( Dent . ) 
— There  are  four  essays  in  this  book,  the  most  important 
being  the  first,  "  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools."  We  think  Mr. 
Thompson  makes  his  point  that  moral  instruction,  apart  from 
religious  instruction,  is  required ;  does  be  think  it  is  not  given  ? 
We  think  he  misses  the  point  when  he  asks  for  special  lessons  ; 
but  he  comes  very  near  the  real  solution,  viz.,  that  all  moral 
instruction  should  grow  out  of  the  literature  work.  You  need, 
say,  a  lesson  on  moral  courage— you  have  the  story  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  you  need,  say,  a  lesson  on  fidelity — you  have 
the  story  of  Pisanio  in  "  Cymbeline."  All  literature  and  all  his- 
tory are  crammed  with  opportunities  for  the  teacher ;  and  taken 
thus,  the  boy's  usual  "lessons"  are  not  "  lessons  "  at  all,  and 
therefore  do  not  disgust  him.  Mr.  Thompson  pleads  for  the 
newspaper  and  modern  history.  In  this  he  is  right.  He  pleads 
for  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  translations ;  in  this  surely  he 
is  wrong,  for  excepting  Aristophanes  and  a  very  little  Homer 
and  Virgil,  are  there  any  poets  translated  ?  He  instances  Mr. 
Munay's  Euripides,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  translations 
may  yet  come.  The  book,  which  does  not  come  from  a  pro- 
fessional schoolmaster,  is  most  suggestive,  and  for  ourselves  we 
think  the  first  essay  contain?,  unsuspected,  a  key  which  will 
unlock  difficulties  for  many. 
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Ttktl,  a  Study  of  Educational  Problems  ef  the  Day.  By 
Frank  J.  Adkins.  1-242  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  3s.  6d.— Much 
of  this  book  has  appeared  before,  and  Mr.  Adkins  is  known  as 
a  forcible  writer.  The  title  is  misleading  and  catch  wordy ;  it 
is  not  the  problems  that  are  found  wanting  by  Mr.  Adkins,  bat 
our  solutions  of  them.  But  when  the  reader  has  accustomed 
himself  to  the  metaphors  and  to  the  jerkiness  of  it  all,  he  will 
be  glad  he  saw  the  book.  Very  roughly,  the  writer  tells  us  that 
teachers  are  mistrusted;  ill'paid,  over-worked,  socially  uncon- 
sidered ;  that  classes  are  too  big,  over-taught,  over-disciplined, 
that  a  good  deal  of  our  training'  is  no  training,  and' that,  in 
fact,  teaching  is  no  teaching ;  that  corporal  punishment  is  good 
and  grass  playgrounds  are  belter ;  that  compulsory  swimming, 
compulsory  naval  service  and  compulsory  evening  schools 
would  ail  be  excellent ;  that  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  bad. 
Obviously  it  is  courageous  to  say  all  this;  it  has  all  been  said 
before,  but  never  quite  so  trenchantly,  buoyantly  and  slangiry. 
The  writer  coins  some  excellent  terms,  and,  as  we  should 
expect,  revels  in  epigram.  "It  is  more  wasteful  to  neglect 
Socrates  in  his  boyhood  than  to  poison  him  in  bis  maturity" ; 
"  greasiness  is  not  a  virtue  of  domesticity  * ;  "  education  is  the 
calling  of  deep  unto  deep."  It  is  a  whirlwind  of  a  book,  and 
will  carry  the  reader  away,  till  he  pulls  up  at  the  very  sugges- 
tive appendices.  The  writer  is  surely  much  too  sure  of  the  want 
of  intelligence  in  local  authorities. 

A  Descriptive  Handbook  of  Architecture  By  Martin  A. 
Buckmaster.  xvi.  + 188  pp.  (Roulledge.)  jr.  6d.  net.— 
This  book  includes  a  short  list  of  books  of  reference,  and  chap- 
ters on  the  following  subjects :  Classification  of  Styles,  Synopsis 
of  the  Styles  o!  Architecture,  Comparative  Classic  Architecture, 
Greek  and  Roman  Planning  and  Details,  Early  Christian 
Architecture  (Roman  and  Bysantine),  Christian  Architecture  of 
England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  English  Romanesque, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  Perpendicular,  Vaulting,  French 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance.  There  are  seventeen  plates  and 
sixty-nine  other  illustrations,  and  a  brief  list  of  reference-books. 
The  letterpress  is  very  brief,  hardly  more  than  outline  notes,  in 
fact ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  illustrations  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  development  of  architecture  can  be  got.  The  illustrations 
are  well  selected  ;  the  comparative  plates  (such  as  XI.,  Gothic 
Development ;  VIII.,  Gothic  Moulding ;  III.,  the  Classic  Orders) 
are  especially  useful.  The  author  -knows  his  subject,  and  has 
produced  a  useful  little  handbook. 

Training  for  Business.  By  A.  W.  Paton.  30  pp.  (Dundee  : 
A.  W.  Paton.)  6d. — A  reprint  of  a  lecture  on  commercial 
education,  which  has  been  amplified  somewhat  by  the  author, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Dundee  Commercial  College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

May  I,  through  your  columns,  remark  upon  two  points  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  paper  on  "  The  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil 
Teachers,"  which  appeared  in  your  October  issue. 

(i)  Pupil  teachers  who  take  their  final  examination  in  April, 
1007,  will  have  had  five  terms  of  preparation.  In  future  years 
they  will  have  had,  in  addition  to  this,  two  years  in  preparatory 
daises   or  in    a    secondary    school.    The  course  in   English 


literature  will  therefore  practically  covet  four  ye* 
In  this  time  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  give  the  am 
good  general  knowledge  of  English  literature,** 
will  be  more  educational  for  our  future  teachers  u 
knowledge  of  four  books  with  no  reading  faeysi 
teachers  who  are  enthusiasts  for  literature  are  tool 
to  being  able  to  inspire  in  their  pupils  a  genuine  ia 
love  for,  reading  unhampered  by  notes,  and  are  $ 
Board  of  Education  for  giving  a  death  How  m  us 
books  to  the  classics  of  English  literature  whim 
have  hitherto  been  too  generally  used  by  pupfl  tea 
(ii)  Mr.  Arnold  deplores  the  number  of  ad 
examination,  but  I  think  that  they  really  fall  i 
headings  than  in  any  corresponding  examination, 
lion  naturally  forms  a  part  of  English  lessons  and 
as  a  separate  subject,  nor  does  dictation. 

K 
Hemdmutrtss,  PeUrbtromgk  Pupil  T 

The  Teacher's  Ralatioa  to  the  Ps 

HauJsbkT  Si-en  citu  defined  the  function  wl 
has  to  perform  as  being  "  K>  prepare  us  for  a 
It  h  often  overlooked  \h:U  complete  living  inclm 
of  heart  and  will,  as  well  a*  of  mind.  Hamo  # 
his  group  "  Education/*  shows  a  woman  urging  1 
above  and  bevond  books,  tut  she  has  her  arm  re 
Mrs.  Bryant  say*,  "Get  into  natural  instinctive  c 
learner's  mind,"  Vcs,  but  it  should  be  contact  a 
(in  die  young  most  instrumental  in  the  formatio 
as  well  as  with  the  intellect. 

What  is  needed  is  more  of  life  or  life-liken* 
more  of  human  Interest.  "  In  school "  should 
distinguished  from  "out  of  school0 or  "after 
attitude  of  the  teacher  should  be  a  taking  by 
*'  Come  let  us  reason  together,"  which  creates 
homeness "  between  teacher  and  class ;  for  th 
with  a  class  as  well  as  an  individual  after  a  time, 
be  a  more  human,  man-to-man  point  of  view,  wil 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  pupils'  actions,  and 
should  be  treated  with  that  shade  of  difference  t 
for  complete  justice.  All  this  in  no  sense  me 
bility  on  the  teacher's  part,  for  the  relationship  s 
be  established  until  after  the  pupil  feels  that  his 
him  in  every  way — in  character,  will  and  i 
rapport  between  teacher  and  taught  is  born  of  t 
tion  on  the  pupil's  side,  and  a  deep  heartfelt  int 
and  characters  of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  subject 
teacher's  side. 

A  teacher's  motives  influence  his  teaching,  an 
per  cent,  of  teachers  could  roughly  be  classified 

(a)  The  desire  outwardly  to  please  inspector 
good  reports — and  the  inspector  becomes  the  e 
of  the  school,  and  is  a  spectre  indeed. 

(b)  The  desire  to  obtain  as  much  grant  as  pi 
pupil  is  turned  into,  and  looked  upon  as, 
machine. 

(c)  The  aim  of  having  a  "  show  "  class — and 
sacrificed,  while  all  work  becomes  more  superfi 

{d)  The  examination  craze — and  pupils  are  •• 
ever  afterwards  have  a  distaste  for  the  subjects 

"  The  remnant "  of  teachers  have  found  tha 
thing  beyond  all  this,  and  know  that,  "loot 
standpoint  6f  eternity,"  this  indefinable  sometl 
the  rest  put  together. 

It  is  not  until  after  five  or  six  years  that  we 
attain  to  this  friendly  intercourse  with  our 
earnest,   enthusiastic,  young   people  start  tea 
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ble  ideals,  and  on  finding  these  unattainable,  give  up 
oy.  It  is  these,  whose  minds  are  prepared  by  experi- 
I  failure,  who  need  suggestions  and  fresh  aims.  In- 
toight  do  much  in  this  direction  did  they  have  eyes  to 
Waits  to  understand. 

ft  Prof.  Sadler  says,  "  everything  depends  on  the  per- 
m  the  teacher,"  and  not  until  high  character  and  Intel- 
jpat  qua  non,  and  every  teacher  becomes  an  educationist, 
listener's  relation  to  the  pupil  be  such  that  they  can 
It"  their  character  and  ideals,  for  they 

".     .     are  the  movers  and  shakers 
Of  the  world  for  ever,  it  seems." 

E.  M.  White. 
00. 

Elementary  Education  in  Ireland. 

nxry-first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
n  gives  as  complete  an  account  of  Irish  elementary 
1  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  an  official  docu- 
[n  a  number  of  terse  paragraphs,  the  Commissioners 
Be  "  pressing  requirements  of  national  education." 
ally  one  thousand  schools  in  Ireland,"  they  say,  M  stand 
of  having  out-offices  provided."  This  is  a  startling 
Kment.  "  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the 
;  of  these  offices,  the  cleaning  of  the  [school]  windows 
scrubbing  of  the  [school]  floors."  Under  this  state - 
1  the  fact  that  there  is  no  public  provision  for  any  of 
'  All  national  schools  should  be  provided  with  suitable 
aps,  and  charts,  and  with  fires  in  the  winter  months." 
/declaration  involves  the  sad  truth  that  there  are  Irish 
schools  which  have  no  fires  on  a  frosty  December  day, 
re  are  schools  without  proper  seats,  and  that  there  are 
bers  which  are  very  ill-equipped. 

loard  urges  the  provision  of  **  school  prizes  and  scholar- 
"  if  the  co-ordination  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
so  become  a  reality."  There  are  no  funds  whatever  to 
be  poor  man's  clever  child  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
bry  school.  "  The  Intermediate  Board  are  precluded 
Act  from  making  grants  to  national  schools."  As  a 
Mice,  the  Irish  bursaries  are  mainly  the  preserves  of 
10  are  well  able  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
tdren. 

Commissioners  "  submit  for  the  early  consideration  of 
inment  the  question  of  the  supply  of  books  to  national 
9  Two  reasons  are  assigned  why  this  should  be  done  : 
Iftion  is  now  compulsory  in  some  districts ;  (ii)  books 
lied  free  in  Great  Britain.  One  result  of  the  absence 
s  supply  scheme  is  that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  so 
the  pupils,  the  question  with  an  Irish  teacher  is  not 
>k  on  a  given  branch  of  learning  is  the  best,  but  what 
the  cheapest.  Another  result  is  that  most  teachers 
supply  free,  or  on  an  exceedingly  long  credit  system,  the 
bich  poorer  children  need. 

interdepartmental  committee  on  school  buildings " 
to  the  Government  '•  so  long  ago  as  November,  1902." 
ird,  in  its  sixtieth  Report,  ••  strongly  animadverted  on 
•rtunate  consequences  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
lent  to  communicate  to  the  Commissioners  that  report." 
tly  the  Treasury  has  still  neglected  to  furnish  the  Irish 
►n  Office  with  a  copy  of  the  report.  The  Board  points 
n  that  "  existing  plans  of  school-houses  are  antiquated, 
scale  of  grants  are  admittedly  insufficient,  and  that  it  is 
ste  of  public  money  to  erect  buildings  which  are  con- 
by  all  experts  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
;  provided.  The  majority  of  the  school-houses  in 
liave  been  built  for  objects  other  than  educational,  and, 
ctory  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  must  be  reconstructed 


with  a  view  to  modern  requirements."  This  language  is  strong, 
but  no  stronger  than  the  truth  requires.  The  majority  of  Irish 
rural  national  school-houses  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 

On  December  31st,  1904,  there  were  9,123  schools  on  our 
roll,  of  which  8,710  were  in  operation.  Of  these  2,593  were 
vested  in  trustees,  936  were  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and 
5,594  were  non-vested.  "  The  school-houses  which  arc  vested 
in  the  Commissioners,  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense, 
are  generally  satisfactory."  "  A  large  percentage  of  the  school 
houses  vested  in  trustees  are  not  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
condition."  Grave  reflections  are  made  on  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  most  non-vested  schools.  They  are  an  eyesore  on 
the  landscape  of  civilisation. 

"  The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools 
for  the  year  was  736,545."  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
483*897.  "  The  percentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  to  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  was  657."  This  is 
the  highest  percentage  attendance  which  has  yet  been  reached. 
In  1888  it  was  as  low  as  58-3  ;  in  1896  it  was  65 '6.  There  were 
eighty-nine  committees  in  urban  districts  and  eighty-five  in 
rural  districts  for  enforcing  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance. 
Eight  of  these  refused  to  put  the  Act  into  operation,  and  there 
is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  Act  has  many  loop- 
holes ;  but,  were  it  rigorously  administered,  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  change  for  the  better  in  school  attendance. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  rural  districts  it  has  not  yet  been 
adopted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  new  method  of  obtaining  a  supply 
of  monitors  and  pupil -teachers,  viz.,  by  appointing  intermediate 
pupils  who  have  passed  with  honours  either  the  junior  or 
middle-grade  standards,  and  to  the  fact  that  for  years  the  Board 
has  with  outstretched  arm  sought  to  embrace  graduates  as 
assistants  within  its  fold.  But  the  Commissioners  have  neglected 
to  inform  his  Excellency  that  all  graduates,  so  far,  have 
spurned  the  Board's  overtures.  The  Commissioners,  in  reply 
to  public  strictures,  have  tried  to  prove  that  Irish  teachers  are 
not  underpaid.  The  method  of  demonstration  is  to  compare 
the  emoluments  of  an  Irish  teacher  of  a  school  with  a  certain 
average  with  the  emoluments  of  an  English  master  of  a  school 
of  the  same  size.  It  is  then  easily  shown  that  the  Irish  master 
is  highly  favoured.  But  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  large 
Irish  schools,  and  that  this  paucity  is  owing  to  decades  of 
encouragement  to  all  sects  to  have  schools  of  their  own,  are 
quietly  ignored. 

On  teaching  proper,  little  attention  is  bestowed.  Regret  is 
expressed  that  a  scheme  for  higher  schools  was  not  sanctioned, 
and  that,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  newer  '•  subjects"  have 
not  been  universally  introduced. 

W.  H.  Adair. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  October  number  of  The  School  World  contained  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "  Educational  Aims  and  Methods," 
which  dealt  with  a  Blue-book  recently  published  by  the  Board 
of  Education  on  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  Seeing  that 
the  same  Board  has  recently  issued  amended  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools  for  the  year  1905-1906,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  what  effect  these  will  be  likely  to  have  on  secondary 
school  teaching.  What  functions  is  the  Board  to  perform  in 
that  sphere,  is  the  question  that  requires  an  answer.  Finan- 
cially, a  Board  of  Education  is  necessary  and  adequate,  the 
new  regime  having  brought  with  it  subsidies  to  secondary  as 
well  as  to  primary  schools  ;  and  the  mere  clerical  work  con- 
nected with  such  subsidies  will  require  a  large  and  competent 
staff.  But,  educationally,  what  will  the  Board  do  to  promote 
efficiency  and  what  does  it  understand  by  efficiency  ?  Does  it 
intend  to  bind  the  master  by  regulation,  and  are  registers  which 
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have  to  be  marked  with  oblique  lines  slanting  left  to  tight  the 
end  or  only  the  beginning  of  its  behests  ?  From  the  regulations 
issued  last  year  we>re  led  to  believe  that  English  is  the  groat 
need  which  must  be  ministered  to  in  our  secondary  school* ; 
will  the  Board  at  some  future  date  insist  with  equal  vigour  upon 
manual  instruction  or  cookery  ?  Is  recognition  to  be  a  blessing 
for  which  the  headmaster  is  to  bow  his  willing  head,  or  an  evil 
which  shall  bring  home  to  him  the  meaning  of  Juvenal's  words, 
that  the  worst  of  poverty  is  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous  ? 
These  are  serious  questions,  and  the  secondary  schoolmaster 
should  not  be  beguiled,  by  hopes  of  becoming  ultimately  a  civil 
servant  and  getting  a  pension,  into  waiving  them  aside. 

One  educational  authority,  seated  upon  same  self- constructed 
Olympus,  is  not  competent  to  judge  the  local  forces,  the  myrud 
complexities,  the  personal  issues,  which  make  up  the  educa- 
tional question*  It  can  decide  what  money  may  be  spent  ancl 
in  what  areas  and  in  what  ratio  it  may  be  distributed  :  there  is 
capital  materia]  for  any  Hoard  to  work  upon.  But  education 
is  teaching*  and  not  politics.  The  master  in  his  form -room 
knows  what  bis  boys  are  like,  and  he  only  ;  the  headmaster 
knows  his  colleagues  ;  the  parents  should  know  their  head- 
master* Masters  know  what  must  be  done  ;  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful absence  of  slackness  and  a  wonderful  presence  of  earnestness 
among  them,  considering  the  miserable  pittances  that  very 
many  receive.  It  is  they  who  should  do  the  educational  work 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Committees  of  assistant -masters 
and  headmasters  in  towns  and  districts  should  be  formed  to 
meet  periodically,  embody  their  views,  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive,  in  resolutions,  and  send  those  resolutions  up  to  the 
Board  to  be  discussed*  By  whom  ?  By  inspectors  who  know 
the  class-room  only  as  critics ?  By  professors  of  theory,  very 
naturally  engrossed  with  their  own  npostleship  and  careless 
that  the  adoption  of  their  views  may  magnify  the  master's 
labours }  There  we  have  another  anomaly  of  the  Board  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  Let  them  insist  upon  a  con- 
siderable length  of  tested  service  in  secondary  (and  also,  of 
course,  in  primary)  schools  for  men  wishing  to  be  inspectors ; 
let  them  democratise  the  system,  and,  so  to  speak,  enable  men 
to  work  their  way  up  through  the  ranks.  It  is  so  easy  for  an 
inspector,  ignorant  of  what  teaching  really  means,  to  enter  a 
class-room,  find  something  that  militates  against  his  theories, 
and  write  a  report  which  may  begin  a  change  which  will 
minimise  the  value  of  the  experienced  teacher  whose  aims  he 
does  not  understand* 

The  tree  of  organised  edueaiion  is  planted  among  us,  and  is 
growing  apace,  But  the  twigs  are  yet  young  and,  we  hope, 
may  be  bent.  It  behoves  the  master  to  get  a  grip  of  them  and 
see  whither  ibey  are  sprouting,  and  raise  the  forces  of  his  order 
to  try  and  prune  them  ;  otherwise  the  tree  may  cast  such  a 
shadow  as  shall  make  good  men  weep. 

H.  G.  A 

{ Although  we  publish  this  letter,  we  are  unable  to  endorse 
vomc  of  the  statements  contained  in  it.  If  our  correspondent 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  records  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  would  have  found  that  in  most 
cases  they  include  good  teaching  experience.— Editors,] 

Masters"  Copies  of  Glass  Books. 

At  a  certain  school  recently  the  assistant-masters  asked  the 
headmaster  to  supply  I  hem  with  class  copies  of  the  books  used 
in  the  school.  They  were  met  with  the  reply  that  *'  workmen 
supply  their  own  tools/' 

1  should  like  to  know  the  usual  practice  in  this  matter.  Is 
It  a  reasonable  demand  to  ask  assistant -masters  to  provide 
41  masters'  copies"? 

M.  V. 


Dent's  "  New  First  German  Book/ 

In  the  course  of  your  very  kind  and  apptfoithri 
the  **  New  First  German  Book/1  which  we  luw*  rKrt 
you  mention  that  the  pictures  of  the  four  season!  -41 
book  arc  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  **  Sew  hi 
Book,"  If  tbU  is  the  case  in  the  copy  sent  to  pi  I 
it  must  be  due  lo  a  mistake  in  the  binding,  tam 
Hoteel  pictures  are  still  hein^  used  for  the  Gcnoti 
they  are  more  suited  to  them  than  the  pictereM 
"New  First  French  Book,'*  which  are  alt  \ypt 
scenes,  and  therefore  less  satisfactory  for  use  urtb  t 

book.  ).n.m 

October  4th,  1905* 

Upon  referring  to  the  MNew  First  German  Bo 
that  the  four  pictures  of  the  seasons  are  the  same  u 
original  edition,  I  regret  the  mistake*  and  cauo 
excuse  that  when  comparing  the  pictures  at  the  eatf 
the  •*  New  First  French  Hook  "  instead  of  the  ( 
from  my  study  table,  and  did  not  notice  the  inscrii 
difference  in  the  binding  of  the  books  in  the  twu  h 

Thi  I 

The  Teaching  of  European  Hist  or 

Wk   observe    that,    in    the    article    on     '*  The 

European   History "  in  the  current    number   of 

Wo&lu,  Mr-  A.  Johnson  Evans  remarks  that  be  ' 

books  for  boys  and  girls  lS  dealing  with  the  bistort 

May  we  be  allowed  to  draw  the  attention  of  yc 

a  little  book  published  by  us*  which  we  think  mi 

and  perhaps  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr,  Evans 

The  book  in  question  is  entitled  "Men  and  '. 

European  History,"  and  forms  Volume  IV.  of  o* 

History  Readers/'     It  aims  at  exciting    the  int< 

readers  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  and  the 

by  a  number  of  illustrations,  consisting  of  portrait 

heroes  or  reproductions  of  famous  pictures. 

Edwa* 

I  already  knew  of  the  M  Britannia  His 
Volume  IV.,  but  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time 
article.  It  is  a  very  good  book,  but  begins  only  * 
raagne."  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  that,  tryir 
titles  of  books  covering  the  whole  of  the  subj* 
occur  to  roc.  A. 
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doubt  new  to  you,  to  you  thou  Id  send  us  & 
asking;  for  full  particulars.  Obviously  we 
i  all  our  explanatory  literature  in  a  small 
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md  far  use  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools 

of     Specimens    of     Various    Woods 
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Two  Books  of  great  importance  to 

THE    GERMAN   STUDENT. 
A     PRACTICAL 

German  Grammar  Reader  and  Writer. 

Part   I.  -  RLE  MEN  TA  R  Y. 

By    LOUIS    LUBOVIU9,    Ph.D., 

Author  ol  "■  Lower  tirade  Germun,"  "  Progressive 
German  Composition," 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 

THIS  little  volume  forms  ihr  Attt  part  uf  it 
book    for   the    study   of   Gennftti   cm   a    living 

tUOg+s  on  a  strictly  p  sal  bonis, 

►  lul  both  in  tehOOk  -unl  |»i.  v:\i-  study.1'— 


A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By    EWALD    F.    SECHXBR, 
Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
Day  School  ;  German  Lecturer,  Binning  I; 
School ;  Freuch  Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Tech  meal  S 
2a. 

"Then  an  he  Uttta  doubt  that  inch  a  hook  is  needed.  — 

WorM, 
"  H'll.  and  careful ly  arranged  .  ,  .  shouhl  \»  readily  adopted.  — 

Prm 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOI 


IBRIEI 


Siepmann's  Classical  French  Te 

First  Volume  Ready  Shortly. 

LES    CARACTERES  OU   LES   MCEURS  DE   CE    SI&CLE. 

Bruyere.     Adapted  and  Edited  by  Euofe.NE  Pellissiek.      Globe  8vo. 


MCMILLAN'S    CLASSICAL    SERIES.      New  Vo 

THUCYDIDES.    Book  I.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Mabchant,  M.A.,  Fellow  a 

of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

E8SATS     ON     MEDIEVAL     LITERATURE 

By  W.  P.   KER.  Extra  crown  8vo.         5s.  net. 

Wr*tmih*ter  Hmeltr.—"  TIp-  laming  and  acholanihip  whirh  Profi-saor  Ker  brines  to  these  »tudi»-s,  and  the  admirnbl*'  *lj\+  io  wkk 
result*,  can  scarcely  bo  too  much  praiaed.  and  this  volume  i>,  like  nil  his  work,  full  of  Hn^entioiiN  to  the  student  both  of  lit«*ralnre  ad 

FOURTH    EDITION.   REVISED   AND   ENLARGED.     NOW   RB1DT. 

ELEMENTARY     TRIGONOMETR 

By  H.  S.  HALL  and  S.  R.  KNIGHT.     Globe  8vo,  4«.  6d. 

This  edition  is  adapted  to  all  the  modern  requirements.  In  particular,  it  contains  Graplis  of  the  T 
Functions,  and  Examples  of  their  use.  A  special  feature  is  the  large  number  of  examples  in  illustration  of  four 
Tables  of  Logarithms,  Antilogarithms,  Natural  and  Logarithmic  functions  (specially  compiled)  are  given  at 
book.      *.*  The  old  edition  is  still  on  sale. 

NEW    BOOK    BY    SIR    OLIVER    LOr 

EASY    MATHEMATICS:    Chiefly  Arithme 

Being  a  Collection  of  Hints  to  Teachers,  Parents,  self-taught  Students,  and   Adults,  and  c 
Summary  or  Indication  of  most  things  in  Elementary  Mathematics  useful  to  be  kn 

By    Sir   OLIVER    LODGE,    F.R.S.,    D.Sc,    Principal   of   the    University  of    Birmii 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

SEVENTH    EDITION,    REVISED    AND    ENLARGED. 
THE    ELEMENTARY    PART    OF 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    DYNAMICS   OP   A    SY 

OP    RIGID    BODIES. 

Being    Part    I.    of    a    Treatise    on    the    whole    Subject. 
By  EDWARD  JOHN  ROUTH,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  numerous  Examples. 


ELEMENTS    OF    QUANTITATIVE    ANALY! 

By   O.    H.    BAILEY,    D.Sc.    Ph.D.     Globe   8vo. 
MACHINE   CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAWING.     MAGNETISM  &  ELECTRICITY  for  S 

By  Fkank  Ca<.ti.k.  M.I.M.K.,  Mpi-luuiical  Laboratory.  Koyal  Coll^o  By  H.  K    Hahlky,  B.8c.(Lond.),  Associate  of  th- 

•  •t  Sch'imv.  South  Kniisiiu'tou  ;  I.TfuriT  111  .Machine  Drawing,  Build-  Sri.ncr,   London;    HcadnmHter  of  the    School  of 

in-  Coii-tnu-lion,  and   Mathi'inatir*  at  tin1  Moih'y  Ooll-^i.'.  London.  inimti'i.     (ilol**  Nvo.     6s. 

(ilidw  4tn,  limp  rlnth.     -K  cd.                                  *  /'»■ /</i.v.->.     "  .Mr.  Hadley  is  to  be  congratulated  on  ttw 

'/i/'if/i/r;,.--"  An  i-xcfwliiiyl>  cli-ai  ami  piactical  work.     .     .     .     Illu-.  book  with  whirh  he  has  furnished  us.     .     .     .     It  is  vv 

!  rat  ions  an-  abundant  and  iiood.  ran  bu  found  which  »ivt»s  so  much  information  in  ao&nul 
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Geography    for    Secondary    Schools. 

READY    IMMEDIATELY.      GJofe  frro. 

lN  introduction  to  practical  geography, 

MMONS,    B  the    Royal  College  of  Sciatic  id  HUGH  HlGHARnRON,  V 

Seaiof  Srieuee  Master  of  Boot  ham  School,  YurU. 

Exercises   in   this  book   include  the   practical    work   suggested   in  the   New    Regulations 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

DGBAPHY.      By  T.  H.  HtJXMY.     Revised      ELEMENTARY      GEOGRAPHY      OF      INDIA, 

r  R  A  GunwiftY.  BURMA,  AND  CEYLON.     By  R  Fr  &L4VTO1UI,     fe  W 

IAPHY     OF     AFRICA 

XTO,    M.A       L'v.  i-\. 

t        COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  Prof.    2.  C.  K.  Goswbr,  MA. 


HY   OF   EUROPE.     By  J.  Kims,  M.A.      MAN    AND   HIS   MARKETS.     By  Prof.  L.   W 

M.A.     2t* 

ELEMENTARY      GEOGRAPHY       OP 


By    Edward 


THE 

BRITISH  COLON  (BE     By  G.  1L  Da  www,  I.L.D,»  md  A    S 

i  MTO,  MA 


ISH  LITERATURE  for  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

General   Editor:    J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  Limp  Cloth. 

SOW  heady: 
i  OLD  AND  NEW      Elected  and  Edited     A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.     Of  all  Times  and 

•-«— ■   Ac*  b,  l**  L,  M.A.     In  [AftUrrm    m.    foirns     A  8*1 

ut*.     Is*  «Adh,  hy  Hki  w  LL  Waj 

ALE   OF  T      i.     Retold  in   English  by  I 

ESSAYS  FROM  ADDISON.    Seleoted  and  Edil 
i    FROM    SPEwSER.      Choaen    from    the  *■  " 

MACAULAYS     ESSAY     ON    SIR    WILLIAM 
'ELLOW'S  SHORTER  POEMS.     Selected  temple. 

ry.&c.  by  U,  II.  Cottkiuii.M.A,     Ik. 

S  THE    TALISMAN.     Abridged.     Edited     MACAULAY'S    ESSAY    ON    ADDISON.    Bd 

\Stori  by  R,  P*  Wim-ii, 

11  We  nhoulil  thin*  .  dtsttotf  to  meet  .1  1/ the  pmont  Bttodird  of  - 

«M  1)ttY»  a  vry  large  tftl*,  U  I  lly  IV»>1  rlatw  on*  i 


MACMILLAN  h  CO.,   LTD.,  St.  Martin's  Brass*,  London.  W.C, 
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CHARGES    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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%  or  Column 217     6      One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column 

Sin&Jter  Spaces  pro  rata.     Tonus  tot  Series  of  I  □  -it'  its  on  Application. 

)L   WORLD   is   published   on    the   first  day   of  each    month.    Advertise  menu   should    reach 
the  Advertisement  Department  of  the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  month  prior* 

Prepaid  Subscription,  itn  Bft.  p  r  Wil 
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IN   THE   SCHOOL 

Till:.    BBOT    RESULTS  ASM  ONLY 
OBTAINED    BY    US1 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT'S 
PENS. 

FOR    74    YEARS   THEY    HAVE 
HELD   THE    PREMIER    POSITION 

rN    THE    PEN    WORLD. 
Joseph   Qlllotta    Pen*  made  In   hundreds  of 
varieties  to  *ult   all,   even    the    moat    difficult 
hand,     They   are  economical,  and   eave   time* 
temper,  and  money* 

In  Sixpenny  and  Grot*  Soxes,  of  Stationers. 
*c  FREE. —Sample  Card  of  School  Pens 
free  on  receipt  of  Penny  Stamp  for  postage, 
Sample  Box  of  Thirty  Pens  assorted,  for  testing, 
Seven  Stamps, 

I  HI  tilLLOTTfcSONa,  37,  Graeeehurch  ,v  ,,lp  E.G. 


G.     CUSSONS, 

The  Technical  Works,  Brought  on*  Manchester. 

M\NUFAlTUKKi 
liijilwi***  Apporatiifl  foi  Unities  and  Bchooli. 

i.n.Miifi,  the  EL  H.  Academy,  Woolwich,  Aldmlud 

Jtjaf  Heady. 

CU  MOWS'  HEW  SYSTEM  OF  APPARATUS  (The  Capeun  System) 

FOR   EXPERIMENTAL   MECHANICS. 

;nn  quantitative, 

<<>,  aiv\  bnlli. 
ids  up  Ills  own  RxpeflmenU, 
A  y,\»*l  vaiiety  nf  Eifteriineiita  Ban  B0  peftaEBttd  by  H. 
.j  Hun  and   lUvttrattd  Li  sit   sent  on 

MODEL  Laboratories  and  Show  Rooms  on  view  at  the  Works. 
Please  advi*4  visit  by  letter,  if  possible,  when  a  sketch  plan 
of  route  will  be  sent 


?  HAVE  Y( 
A  COPY  OF 


THIRD     EDITION. 


CATALOGUE  OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS. 


VOLUME    I. 


FORWARDED  FREE  TO  PRINCIPALS  I 
MASTERS  UPON   APPLICATIC 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CI 

Itridrrnmcm  and  laboratory 

BIRMINGHAM  I  OUBI 


The   Technical   Works,    Brought  on,    Manchester. 


SPECIAL   "WINCHESTER"  SET 
\  OF    DRAWING    INSTRUMENTS. 

Suitable  for  Army  and  other  Students* 

Aa  describe"!  In  '•  School  World,"  OcL,  1005,  Immiis  psge  365,  in 
Mr.  A.  B.  Bmoinfleld,  B,A_,  of 
WitwIi  eater  Call  ego. 
13-inch  Mahogany  Case.  containing  5— 

Bow  Compass,    Hair-spring  Divider,    two  I9f*l.   Box- 
"     Offsets, 


wood     Scales    and 
Diagonal  Scale,  &c 


Special     Set  Square,     q 


.     HARLING, 

47,  Ffnabury  Pavement  London.  E.G.;  and  at 
Qrosvenor  Works,  Hackney, 
i  last.  iatL<, 


The 


4k 


(Fleuis   Patent) 


Vacuum  Pu 


Is     indispensable     to     a! 
Laboratories,      It    readily 
produces  a  vacuum  com- 
parable with  that  given  by 
a  Sprengel  Pump,   and 
infinitely  more  rapid, 
is   so   frictionleas    that 
boy  can  work  it.  and  it 
always   ready    for    use 
put  away  for  a  long  tinv 

Id  use  by  all  the  Leading 

at  Home  and  abroad. 

Prices    from 
£4  5a. 

puCsometet  engineering  J 

flint  €lms  IronworVs.  ft**  " 


H 


.f 


Joaw  B*L*»  Bonn  &  D*raLsaow4  \AA,t  Oafot*  Uow*.  W>\,  ttw*\.TtofcVfo*4^Eft^t***»A  «n«t,  W, 


THE 


chool  World 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


'!!.,  N0.84.] 


DECEMBER,    1905, 


r  Sixpence  Monthly* 

Lyrarly   Volume  7^.  6J.  Nitr. 
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INSTRUCTION   IN    BOYS*  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS*     I ly  W,  A    KNIGHT 

rEACHING  IN  JUNIOR  FORMS.    Hy  A    J.  PEARSONS 

IODS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  AND  THEIR  RESULTS.     By   <.    U   CLARJ 

MRDING-HOUSES*     By  A  HBADJCASTBR 

LITERATURE  SCHEME,     By  FRANCIS  G.  WARMER 
AS    AN    ILLUSTRATOR*     By  CLOUDKSLEY  BKKKMTGN,  MA. 
PHY   IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLfl-IIL    By  Prof.  L,  W,  LYDE,  M.A. 
iLDSMITHS'   TRAINING  COLLEGE 
EDUCATORS 
EDUCATION   IN    NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

IUTION   TO  SCHOOL   HYGIENE,     By  Dr.    V.  MEARNS  FRASER 
ICAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1905,    Hints  far  Teachers  ftfora  the  Eaaminers*  Reports 
SPIRIT  IK  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION,    By  JAMES  MALLOCM,  M 
ID  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ENTRREST.    General;  Scottish;   Irish;  Welsh 
F    RECENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AMD    APPARATUS 
DENCE  1 

Rjrce  Maps  In  Schools,    Hy  B,  W.  DANK,  a  A 
era  for  South  Africa      By  the  Rev,  J.  O.  SEVAN,  M.  I. 
Plays  In  Schools,     By  FLORENCE  THORPE,  B  A 


Eontron 
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G.  CUSSONS, 

Technical  Works, 

BROUGHTON   MANCHESTER, 

MAX UFA  Of 

Technical  and  Scientific  Apparatus, 


MAKEflS  OF  FLETCHER'S  TROLLEY  APPARATUS. 

Britannia  Royal   Naval  College  Set 

of  Apparatus  for  Mechanic*. 


A  uf.KJ 

(Hal 


MODELS  OF  MAGHINF  DETAILS. 
WORKING   MODELS  OF  ENGINES. 

CUSSQH'5  NEW  CAPSTAN  APPARATUS 

!  mid  accurst*  system  whereby  about 
twenty 'I'fiM.  n-  sitd  imi  iii>uiii>  iuay 

be  prrtin-mi-d 

MODELS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LECTURES. 


I  STORM  A  I.    '"••.II."!    ->  -  1  (,'  N     J 


NEW 


DOUBLE  SURFACE  CONDENSER 


*  t 


THE     IDEAL.' 


This  la  the  beat  and  cheapest  Condenser 
on  the  market;  all  delicate  parts  are 
protected  by  outer  jacket  and  the  water 

cannot  overflow  into  the  distillate. 

Hade  In  two  sites,  6  in.  and  8  in.,  ■*;© 

and  SO  each. 


i*^~  Nature  says  :— "This  Is  otin  *tf  tho  most  com- 

past  ami  efficient  ooada&awi  which  has  ttonra  beforu 

notice.     We  have  I  eonde rising  jnich 

volatile  substances  as  ether,  cm  Uoii  lilattlplilile,  am! 

roe,  a  ml  have  fou.fi  wltto  rapid  d 

latloii  tin-  i  ictiUjp 

s^tti  substances! 

:  rrU/p  II  It  iMceeasr?  to  employ  n  ¥*ry  knq 

pf  dMJfMp  this  s  great  amount  of 
U  the  new  eotklenscri  an  UM<!  in  a 
'mlicuUir  position,  the  caving  in  apace  Is  very 


Bats  Makers— 

Brewster,  Smith  &  Co.9 

6,     CROSS     STREET, 
FINSBURY     PAVEMENT,    LONDON,     E.G. 


Mil  kindt  of  Apparatus  for  science  Ttacutaft, 


TO    COLLECT 


JUST  READY,       Nc.  t 

THE    MAGAZINE    OF    FINE 

AN    ILLUSTRATED   REVIEW    OF  THg    FJME  AJD  J 
ARTS  OP  OTHER  Data* 

tfSBOlJ 

The     Greatest    Art    the    Wc  ^ 


majorlt) 
uqjiabk 

C4IH.  wichnl  Hi  He- 
cni|klay]iii'[it  nf  at!  tlift 
the  » 1 1  >  i  • 

of   ntojecta  that  a 

ART    i 
wham  stn<lk*  will  to*  timiv 

treat  Ha 
periods  of  design. 

CONTENTS     OF     Na.     1     i.NOVEM 
The  Development  of  the  Art  at  Jakob  JoM  a« n  i 
Tile   Great    Forerunner   or    Modern    SrolpUrt: 

Laces**  a  Hoi  at 
The  Landscape  Painters  or  England:  Richard 

."  I. 
Bid  I  inn  Wo  van  Fabrics  Of  the  Twelfth  and  Ttili 

By  A    K.  Kkmu  • 
Peruvian  Pottery,  with  Designs  represent  n£ 

Mythological  Lore,     Kyi' 
Vandalism  In  India:  Letter  concerning  (tie  Prti 

oMn  Cereal*    ]■■  u 

Onlnsborougn'i  Draw  ojs  at  the  British  Museum. 


So  ne  Oia  English  Bracket  and  Long-Case  Clock*, 
Two  Anient  Hon*  si  rescued  by  Che  Nation  a  I  Trust.  I 
Not  s  and  Comments  from  the  Principal  Art  Cent; 
ae  views. 

s*ty  four  pages  of  Readme  Matter  I 

Supplemental   Platen      Seventy  thr«  Temt    II • 
Price    ONE    SHILLING 

QfitU  I 

/or  I 

GEORGE  HEWKES,  Ltdit  Southampton  SU  Straad 


Scientific  and  Educational 

NEW    AND   SECOND   Mi 

I0P-  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON 

HAND  School,  Classical,  Mech»n«cal, 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SC1ENMFIG 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED   PRIC 


Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Foi 


z 


KEYS    AND    TRANSLATIONS 


J.  POOLE    & 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONI 

(Former!*  of  an,  HOLTWfci 

HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CJ 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  ManuTa 
\1  Aiun.l*]  Villas,  CTiiuliu 


PRINTING     FOR     SCHOOLS 
EDUCATIONAL     PURPC 

PROSrECTU«Ea,  Ri 
MAQAZlSEs,   aQ  PROGRAM*!! 

KfUtfUittt  JitniithttL 

Atfdxss  ; — 

GEORGE  OVER,  THE  RUGBY  PR1 
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LAGKWOOD  &  SONS' 

ducational  Works. 

DICTIONARY. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION, 

ReHzed  and  Reset t  of 
TH'S     ENGLISH     DICTIONARY. 

College  Bdlticra.     Crown  *vot  l.llio  pp.,  5*.  nut. 
ool  Edition.     Iflmo,  Is, 

— **  Po*Ke*se*.  in  coploua  aelsefckm  of  wnrd*>  and  ke-en. 
~V9§  of  den  lit  Hon,  ttiffli  worth— is  ft  corn: be,  accurate, 
Hit  useful  rotable*  in  the  Enjjlntli  UhK"b«p/ 


NEW   SERIES  OF    READERS. 

TORY     Or    THE    WORLD. 

Book*.    Hnititbli-  for  Btaadardi  IM.-Vii. 
tOtlior  of  "gtorlea  from  Kumjjeuri  History,    &&,  fcc 
eT  numerous  lUiiKtmMuiiri  and  Maps. 
n  the  Shorn  or  the  Great  Sen.    In,  id. 
The  Discovery  or  Hew  Worldi.    l«  •■  l. 
The  Awakening  Of  Europe,     k.  M. 
The  Struggle  for  Sea  Power*     1a.  JhJ, 
'rowth  of  the  British  Empire.    Sfe, 
F  THE  WORLD,    <l  riv- r  Bdltloti  )    OWQpfeta  in 
64.  net  each. 

brw  i/i'-ffc  £fa  tr&oT1*?, 

WORLD'S     CHILDHOOD. 

I j  Fllnatffttod.      Suitable   for  Standards  L  tad  H. 
i*    PHne  lOd,        HOOK  IT,     IBS  pp.     Pric 


>DSf     LITERATURE     READERS. 

r  JOHN    ADAMS,    M.A..    B.8c,    l'CP<( 
of  SrfriraLLun  In  the  Unnei>ity  of  Uoidoo, 

Kfc    Trice  U        I  BOOK  III.    .  Pp,  303.    Prioela^ld. 

27i.     Price  la,  ed.  |  BOOK   IVr       Pp.  SpI.    Pries  la.  6d. 

ions.    Hv  Professor  WlGHT  Di  ff,  M-A.    3s.  6d, 
glish  Literature.    By  J.  Lqgik  Robertson, 

Ilish  Literature*    By  the  .^me.     Is.  (Jo\ 
analysis,  and    Correction    of   Sentences. 
MA,,  ricrdoa  Schools,  fJwiLly.    1*    Al«o  in  Two 

tiology  {Chancer  to  the  Present  Day).     By 
,  M.A.     In  Two  Parts,  3s.  each.     Oat1  VoL,  4*..  •   Pri/n 

Reader.      With    Notes,    Exercises,    and 
r  K.  P;  WtLeoir,  M ,  a.  ,  I  i  a,  fld, 

antencet  and  Prose-     With  Vocabulary.    By 

IT, A.     2*.  64.    AJpo  In  Two  Parte,  la.  oU  *ach, 
Prote.    By  K.  P.  WiiAoa,  M.A.     is.  6d, 
ose.     By  S.  VV.  Audex,  M.A.     2s.  6d, 
Jose  ens*    By  the  same,    '2s*  Gd. 

.    Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W. 

;ia*»iral  Master,  OJrla'  High  Seaool,  Glasgow.    Si. 

ILLUSTRATED    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

LUG  WAR,  Books  I.— 111.     is.  iV\.     Book*  IV.,  V. 

Its  VI.,  VII.     N.  ii-l.     With  or  without   Vocabulary. 

ANABASIS,  Books  I.,  II.    I..  r kt     HORACE-ODES, 

V.     I*.  M.    LIVY    Book  XXVIIL    1*-  «d. 

nee.  For  u»e  in  Preparatory  and  Public 
T  C  WkiTHRimaAb,  It  A., Trinity  Grillage,  Cambridge  ; 
'TuJvenity  Scholar.     I*,  il  I. 

Wars*     An  Elementary  (Ireek  Read* r .     B v 

LA.    In,  1*1* 

ba  Jn  Twelve  Houra.      By  A.  J.  Wyatt, 

'Free  Composition  M  in  French.     By  J. 

L.,  RojaI  Academical  Inatitulioo,  BelfaiU,   In. 

Guide    to    the    French    Language,     By 

t*Sft.    la. 

[llnfe.     A  Story  of  Lib  in  a  Cadet  College. 
bpauski.     Edited,  »Hti  Vocabulary  and  Note*t  by 
"   V.,  Aberdeen  Gram  roar  School,    fa. 

ry    Lessons    in    Chemistry.     By  W.  L. 

"Hoatrated.     n    .1. 
with  Motes  and  Equations.    By  H.  M 


.^m^  acne  jjo^/  free  on  application  to 
BLACKWOOD    ft    SONS, 
at,  Edinburgh  ;   and 

37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  EX 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 


Murray's  History  of  England. 


3s. 


An  Outline  History  for  Middle   Forms.     From 

the  Efcriiesfc  Times  to  the  heath  of  Queun  Victoria.     By 
A*   TucKEB,    formerly    Marion     Kennedy    Stink rit 

at  Newnbam  College,  Cambridge.     With  many  coloured 

and  other  maps,  plans,  tables,  Jta. 
"  W«  win  eofiBdentn  reeomound  iftJs  book  for  vam  with  middle  t 
It  la  liicu11+>  ami  eoqoiaaly  wriiton,  tin-  author  ba 

prfismitallou  of  the  ta^u  of  history,  trusting  tfc  lur 

■  ,.|'i-.-rii?ft*i  of  detsil,  anil  Hhe  ban  eihowci  lOttiid  juilgmeot  in  deciding  what 
abontd  lie  umittod,  aa  woll  n«  what  should  be  iucHided  in  a  b 
type.    The  binding  la  atrooK,  6be  i>  jw  an>l  a  pacing  tCttftll  to  thf  eyn  atid 
the  price  by  00  ine*na  prohibitive."1—' 

Elementary  Creek  Grammar  3s* 

For  Schools.     By  John  Thompson,   l£. A.,  formerly 
Scholar  ol  Chriat+s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Senior  Classical 
Master  at  the  High  School,  Dublin, 
PART  I.,  ACCIDENCE,  U.  8d.    PART  IL,  SYNTAX,  U.  6d. 
COMPLETE,  WITH  FULL  INDEXES,  3i. 

Tlu'  Ob|Mi  "f  Una  hcNik  is  to  give  in  a  form  sol  table  for  begin  oera  Urn 
element* of  Greok  Grammar.  <  \wing  ti>  the  great  [BIperattM  Of  tin  appeal 
to  tin'  nye  in  the  rate  oT young  ■tudtmkH^  *peeinl  atteolloit  ha-H  b^^u  p.-ml  bo 
mm  type  and  arraugeiiirnt  of  to*'  priotea  matter,  Attkt  Greek  enly  haa 
bieai  uiditdio),  and  ilic  n?iage«  or  prietry  f|i»tiii^u<shed  thrOUtfboul  fmin 

•  if  proefc     Untiweasary  mud  unn*nat  ttttW  have  been  left  om 
the  author  has  »mduat oun  'i  to  alote  all  the  r&\ ul: dte  facta  t. 
dence  ami  *ytit«x  In  Ui'*  clearest  po*flihk  mauuer.      At  Lliu  anw 
ad  van  I  age  ha_s  been  taken  of  tlic  devdopmeata  of  imvlern  lenolarBlHp,  no 
POrk  may  ba  tbORMtgllly  op  to  rlate. 

On  Translating  Homer.  3s.  6d, 

A    Now   BobooJ    Edition   of    Matthew   Arnol 
edited,   with    Introduction   and   Notes,    by   \\\    H.    l> 
LtoUsE,  M.A.,  Litt.RT  Hoad  Master  of  &MM  'irinuinar 
School t  Cambridge. 
"...  It  was  ■  happy  tlioii^Eit  to  add  to  the  nHOiircen  ol  a  *t*th  form 
teaelier  by  editing  with  IntwdncUoii  and  not**,  Matthew  araold**  E*^y 
on  Translating  Homer.     In  ttlia  volume  a  Uiy  will  hud  *ct  forth  M. 
principles  of  traoslation  rrom  ela^ical  langnagan  in  a  uiamier  which  he  U 
not  likely  In  fur^et,  io  the  phratesof  eHlma  from  Lrniukuu*  to  Mutlhew 
Arnold.      Dr.    Htm^e  *  intnidnctory  esfriy  is  a  valine  irork, 

cliaraeterineil  by  bread  I  h  aod  grip*"— School  HVW. 

Manual  of  English  Grammar.       2s.  6d. 

With  Exercises,  and  Exam  I  nation  Papers.  By 
T+  I'.  Hall,  M.A.  Nrw  Ki>iTtowf  BcYtBBB  and  En- 
larged. 

The  new  edition  ha*  been  thoroughly  revised  anl  brought  tip  to  date. 
Tim  chapter*  on  Ihe  clarification  of  Jang  nap*!,  wuin  t  ablftiiin,  an 
hiatorteavl  doftlo|mtat  of  Eogllah  bave   bees  entirely  m-arrltte<i,  audi 
enii^ly   the   most   recent  phliologleal  dlaeoveriaa,     The  whoJ 
QOi  i,  li'-net  iti  a  clear  and  aidklng  n  pm, 

uTl»e  work  of  rerfafnt  this  new  edition  Has  been  well  done,"— > 
iTOfW. 

A  Primer  of  Logic.  Is.  fid. 

By  E.  K  CopraTaJfCE  Joke;,,  Jltri  rtau   Col- 

lege, Cambridge,     With  Ex*  mi  nation  P*iperst  Diagrams, 
Tables-,  <&o. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Murray'*  Series  of  Primers,     It  is  an 

attempt  to  aupply,  at  a  priee  *  I  thin  the  reach  of  everybody,  a  triMt* 

worthy  hook  on  the  element*  ol  I" 

widely  aludied  eviry  day,     Those  V  u§4  Ilia  faooh  for  exiun- 

ination  ptirpoMi  tbvuld  ilnd  trreat  a*aistaiie*  irom  rh> 

oih**r  volonwa  in  th-   .Sertw  are—  VU II  r  »s<  d  U  Y  by  A,  8.  K^FPort-ai. 

I'm  BIOLOGY  by  E.  a  STaRL^o,  anl  THE  USE  OF  IT  ORE 

KlNVfML 

The  Rudiments  of 

Practical   Mathematics.  2s.  fid. 

By  A*  Constf.ruink,  M.A.,  itnd  A    Barnes,  M.A,    With 

Diagrams.  Answers,  and  Index.      Fcup.  Svo+ 
This  book  I*  Iim.omI.  d  r  .1  I  ha  naa  of  &twi  Ira  yeara  or 

-iieclally  fur  thoao  who  *lah  to  H.iiln'  practical  .. 

ougl I  L1-  Miat  tbi 

oiedtoremleulatioi  nably  aoe/u- 

rat  e  ineaHurv  mei  1 1  -  • 

ni elite  Khali,  as  far  h*  pw«il»t<- 

r-T  tin-  purpoae.      In  thU 

i[j;ilU'(i  {Uj'LaMUiein»-ri[,  d 

v  correlated,  butaeiually  fu»ed.      A  cuiripenioii   vohnue-  ntA' 
CAL  AHlTrlMETtC— for  yuun  U,  hah   reeeiiliy  imrn  laauad. 

Pros  pert  o^efl  of  hulh  hooka  may  be  obtalneil*  J»at  free,  ol  apphcaf  k»u+ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 
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JJATCHELOR 


TRAINING 

FOB  TBACHEBS, 
Cuonrnu  Oavrs,  U. 


COLLEGE 


training  for  Teachers  ia 


i  */ MataeaV-MJaa  Cai 
C4l»er  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provide*  a  practical   coarse  of  ntofisai 

Secondary  BebooU,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  dace  teaching  *»  the 

DATCHELOR  (4»  papds)  sad  other  schools. 
0TTJDEXTS    PREPARED    FOB    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE  ASD  L0ND05  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FBs^  8TUDB5TSH IP  awarded  annaelly  to*  UniTersityOradimteL  Also 
A  ELSDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Examinations  o/  the 

5etionel  Froebet  Union.     Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISIOK  preparing  for  Load.  B.A.  or  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees :  £15  to  £90  a  year  for  noa-r 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Te 


SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers  of   Piano  and 
Class  Singing. 

THB  INCORPORATED 

OtOEBEL      EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 

X  Taloaktm  Road,  Wner  KErajrorov,  Lomdoy,  W. 

(Reeognieed  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers.) 

Chairman  of  the  Conmittet    Sir  W.  Mathee. 

Treasurer— Mr.  G.  G.  Moirmou,  MA. 

Secretory— Mr.  Arthur  G.  8tmokd*,  M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Priacipoi-MIss  E.  Laweerce. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.     Head  MUtrtm-UlM*  A.  Yexlaed. 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Examination. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women  8todenU  who 
have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and  the 
Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Prihcipal. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
College  of  Preceptors,  Headmistresses"  Association,  Association  of 
Aasistant-Mlstreeses,  Private  Schools'  Association  and 
Welsh  County  Schools'  Association.) 
Address— 7  i,  Go  web  Stbkbt,  Lowdoh,  W.C. 
Registrar— M\m  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 
This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 
to  find  work  without  unnecessary  cost.     All  fees  have  therefore  been 
calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 
Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requiring 


Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 
Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Families  ; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subjects;  Foreign 
Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Office  hours — 9.80  a.m.  to  6.80  p.m. 

Hours  for  Interviews— 10.80  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  S  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  until  8  p.m. 

THE  LONDON    EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY, 

868,   Strand,   London,   W.C. 

Telegrams:  •* Ednmedloui,  London."  Telephone:  0700  Garrard. 

Under  the  personal  management  of  a  former  Public-8chool  Master. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses,  Private  Tutors  and  Gover- 
nesses (English  and  Foreign),  introduced  to  Head  Masters  and 
Principals  of  Public  and  Private  8chools  (Boys'  and  Girls')  and  to 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  8ale  and  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Colleges  arranged,  and 
Partnerships  in  the  samo  negotiated. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  having  vacancies  on  their  8taffs,  and 
Assistants  sucking  appointments,  are  asked  to  wiite,  stating  their 
requirements. 

School  Prospectuses  filed  free  of  charge. 

Scholastic  Advertisements  inserted,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in 
British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  papers. 

PEN8ION     AND     ENDOWMENT    8CHEME 
for  infmb"rN  of  the  Scholar ic  Profession. 

By  arrangement  with  the  best  Insurance  Companies  this  Agency  is  in  a 
position  to  otler  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  terms.  Further 
particulars  on  application. 

Interviews  between  Principals,  Parents,  ami  Candidates  for  Appoint- 
menu  can  always  be  arranged  io  take  place  at  the  Agency's  Offices  during 
olllce  hours  (K)  to  l  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  1). 

W1GAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  Wanted,  on 
January  loth,  a  Modern  Language  Master  (English),  thoioughly 
competent  to  take  French  by  the  Oral  nietlu.d.  Salary  £1M)  to  jtlTU, 
according  to  quahncutiuns.      Apply  to  IIeaomvsiek,  enclosing  stamped 

COVt'l. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEt 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY  UU| 


UimtSITT  OV  UnMNk-Ooanta  of 

inetioa*  for  taw  Br  ten  re.  Arts,  aad  Law  ] 

Teachers  of  the  University. 
Well  equipped  Laboratories  for  Chnsnhrti . 

Botany,  Geology,  Mlnmitaaj,  aad  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  oa  Political  Ecoaoasy,  n—iaenisl  Oat  t' ■!>!.( 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  aad  Oaavvyaneiaw.  Logic, 
LUGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Gersaaa,  SpsaULIsJ 

English  aad  Commercial  Sabjeeta. 
COEJOIET  BO  AMD:  Leetiirea  aad  Practical  Wers  hi  Cbs* 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OP  ART  (Day  aad  Evening).— Drewiag,  ran* 

Modelling,  Ufa  CSaaaea,  Wood-Oarving,  &c 
CIYIL  SERVICE.  -  h  aristsat-Sm  >ey  ur  of  Tana,  Fates!  0 
PrmptchuFrm.    Gafcadar  oa*.  (by  posf  84.)  am  s 


BEDFORD   COLLEGE    FOR  1 

(  University  of  London), 
BAKER    STREET,     LONDON,    \ 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  nrepuisj 
sity  of  London  Degrees  in  Arte,  Science  and  Preuauavy : 
instruction  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Training  Department  for  Teacher*,  a  Hyga 
and  an  Art  School. 

8tudents  can  Reside  in  the  College. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  D 
(Recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.) 

Head  of  the  Department :  Miss  Mary  Mortov,  M.A. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  ( 
January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examii 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London 

Two  Scholarships  each  of  the  value  of  £30  will  be  often 

Applications  should  reach  the  Head  of  the  Department 
December  18th. 

JJHIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Seta 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  S 
mediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divii 
B.A.  and  B.8c.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Traiai 
Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each  of  the  abore  Conn 
session.    Registration  Fee  One  Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Tears'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mb 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  inta 
Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  Engl 
vides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  super* 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  flu 
application.     JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  i 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  CO 

(UNIVER81TT  OF  LONDON). 

The  LENT  TERM  BEGINS  on  JANUARY  18th,  W 
prepares  Students  for  the  London  Degree*  in  Science  a 
Arts  in  the  Oxford  Honours  Examinations. 

Ten  Entrance  Scholarships,  from  £50  to  £60  a  year, ' 
years,  will  be  ottered  for  competition  in  July,  1900. 

Foi  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary  1 
College,  Eugleueld  Green,  Surrey. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-] 

23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbuev  Sqcar 
Telegrams  :  "  Educatorio,  London." 

Registrar— Rev.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A. (Can ta 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount, 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  «t»*f  and  i 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  R 

Office  hours,  io  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  ] 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  api    ' 


RUTHIN    COUNTY    SCHOOL    FOB 

WANTED,  in  January,  8CIENCE  MISTRESS,  qn 
Botany,  Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  aud  Mathemat 
Graduate,  and  must  have  had  training  or  experience,    Si 

Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  reach  tl 
Governors  (Mr.  Ed.  Roberts),  Record  Street,  Ruthin, 
9th  of  December. 


EDUCATION    CORPORATION. 

ell  kali^  oxford. 

College  for  Secondary  Women  Ten e hen. 
itkhin*  1,  nouu,  M.A.,  late  Lectttfft  of  Education 

I  ..i  varsity  of  Mwn'ln'HiiT, 

n,  Mathematical  TrlpO*,  Cambridge 
I  for  the  Ox f"Pd  Teacher's  Diplnnia,  the  Cambridge 
ami  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the   University  of 

Training  are  provided  for  Student*  preparing 
pe*  of  Jjecnndery  Schools.     Hrt  Student!  attend  the 
-attar  hi  Eduratmn  In  addition  bo  those  given 
StalT     special  facilities  are  afford*!   Ibr  practice 
aub,i«ctn  on  modern  methods.  Tiro  Scholar- 
id  <*ai-ri  year.    There  will  be  several  varan  eics 
■uhr*  may  be.  obtained  from  the  PaitfcipAL. 


,— Lingholt  School  for  Girls  is  to  be 
in  larger  premises  on  Hmdhead. 
and  School  house  (detached)  for  Sale. 
&  MOIR,  52,  New  Broad  Street,   E.C. 


GUILDS  OF   LONDON  INSTI- 

\MfniRNT  OF  TECHNOLOGY.     REPORT  hT  the 

AKTMKNT  tor  the  Besftlon  L&M  U*Y*,  with  appendices 

of   result*.      LMs   of   Draper**    Com  jinny's  Textile 

of  Prizn1  Winner*  and  or  c    1  unrated  Hamuli 

■my  Teachers,  with  eitncta  from  Examiners' 

Imparl  set  at  the  recent  Exam  in-. 

ltd.    pat,   postage  extra.      To  be  obtained   from  any 

bB  FuMMier,  Mr  John  Mi jliiav,  Albemarle  Street, 


SALE. 


;een    "Toy   Studies;' 
THE  WINCHESTER  PATTERN. 

d  deal  and   fitted   with   book-cases 

pitch-ptnc  tables, 
particulars  apply  to  J.  R.  ECCLES,  Wood- 
rfolk. 

DECEMBER   ISSUE. 

3HOOL: 

rd  of  Educational  TJiortght  and  Pyon$   l« 
lay      Ft,      8.      LATTIMEB. 
6d.  NET.   

»  PRECEPT. 

r   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.     A  Cau&erle.     By 

TONGUE.  I.— By  J,  0.  Stolukt,  M.A.  II.— 

HOMO*,    II.  A, 

UNIVERSITIES.   By  A.  t>c  Pa£  Denning, 
DIN0     REGULATIONS.        By    L,    Cope 

IY  BY  DAY. 

.    XXI Y,-  David  Stow* 

A  BROADER   TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE* 

awttw,  M.A, 

CHOOL  STORIES,  By  Theodghe  Walhosd, 

iPECTOR,  1B2Q-1830.^Y1".    By  the  B^.  H, 

14  u.i  j. 

)  ITS  WRITER.     Mr.  AdkintB  "Tekel.  f 

«•  FORCE"    IN    MATHEMATICS. 
A.,  B.ftc, 
FORESTRY    AT    OXFORD.     By   J,   a 

TUItE,    By  Gilbert  Faber, 

OLS.     I  —Their  Recent   Development. 
nen  Manifesto,    Uy  A.  J,  PaseSLAao,  MA. 
PAPER.     Hooligans  at  the  Universities, 

firs    SCHEME    FOR    RELIGIOUS     IN- 
IN  SCHOOLS.    By   I     l>.  II  ui.,  M.A. 

ELEMENT. 


run 


ful 


IKI 


•^" t—*  ^^'zr  ^J^jl*1^"" 


Mounted  on  Cloth,  with  Rollers,  Varnished,  Price  5s. 
I  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Lti,  Educational  Publishers,  Leeds, 


tRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


"EURESO"  MARK  ROOK 


AND 

_  PREPARATION  BOOK 
For  Private  and  Public  Schools. 

0*fHffW.        Compiled  by  CHARLES  M,   PARKS,  B.A. 

7T  HIS    Book    hai   been    specially    planned    to    satisfy    a 
W    long- felt   want    for    a    thoroughly    systematic    and 
concise  Mark  Book. 

The  ,J  Km  re  so  "  Mark  Book  and  Register  will  enable  Head- 
tuist.TN,  wnli-'N!  a  y.  i  ulMng  the  Form  Muster*  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  progress  which  each  pupil  ia  making,  and  to  discover  where 
hia  weak  and  itTOog  points  lie,  an  far  as  it  is  possible  10  'l>i  M 
from  rimrku  alone, 

It  will  further  afford  a  permanent  record  of  tne  dally,  weekly, 
ami  terrnL}  >  pupil  Is  the  school ,  to  which  reference 

cm  be  muh  at  any  I: htm. 

The  price  of  the  Hark  Book  ti  2s,  Bd.  net,  and  the 
Preparation  Book  Is.  per  doien* 

Trie  cost  of  both  jn  entirely  I'oveivd  hy  making  a  -timll  oka^ae 
to  each  punil  for  the  Preparation  Book. 

The  following  are  extract!  from  letter*  from  Headmaaters 
**  An  pXHrrlient  tiyfltem  for  Mark*  and  tleports :  a  comprehensive 

record  of  the  ptipll'e  achooLconrse  and  cnaracl*  r.     It  Sftabte*  i 

Baetet  fee  h*e  at  a  glance,  what  progress      boy  1b  making,  atirl 

where  he  uc*hU  extra  atUotkm, 

Koat  comprehensive  and  workable,  I  congratulate  yout" 
"  I  shall  welcome  your  Mark  Bnok  neitt  term/' 
"Thr>  be^thnok  I  have  yet  seen  t^helpa  muter  to  lessen  1h*T 

ever-present  ditflenlty  of  marking." 
il  I  am  v*uy  pleased  with  the  Copy  of  Mark  Register,  which  you 

bav«  been  kckkI  enough  to  forward  me.    I  have  examfned  It  with 

mil'  h  care,  and  am  so  ploased  with  the  system  that  I  fetal 

adopt  the  same  at  once     It  will  b*  a  saving  both  of  Hsm 

latMnir." 

W.  K.  DAKoaaFimri,  M.A,t 

Milum  Ut>ujial  Watford* 
11  I  have  examined  your  book  critically,  and  consider  it  excellent 

in  every  way." 
"  For  both  books  I  have  nothing  but  praise,  the  Preparation 

Book  Is  an  excellent  Idea-'* 

RELFFbROS.,  Ltdtre7c^irho^R«TldlDgsJ  AJdengife, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
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AUTOTYPE. 


Reproductions    In    Monochrome   of    Famoui    Work*    of   Art    by    Ihe 
AUTOTYPE     PERMANENT     PROCESS. 


ARTISTIC  CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

Framed  Autotypes  are  always  acceptable  presents.  Their 
artistic  character  renders  them  especially  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  in  homes  of  taste,  whilst  their 
moderate  cost  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  most 
lovers  of  Art. 


Kull  Fart  icu  lira  otf  ill  the  Com  pin ) 's  llubJ  nation*  ar*  given  in 

THE     AUTOTYPE    FINE    ABT    CATALOGUE. 

Ni.,w  Italy,  NEW  KtHTH>NT,  with  upward*  of  lift  MEiMftture  Photographs  of  Notable 
Autotype*  and  *»j  Ttui  Murk  UliutntloDft.  for  convenience  of  referent  the  public* 
tlmM  ift  an-ANgeii  alpha  bftk-dlly  nuler  AftlftW  Efema*,    Po»t-free*  OHE  SHILLING. 


1 


M 


the  Autotype  cojnE&NY, 

?■*.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LO>D<*N. 


MODERN    METHODS 

TEACHING    GEOGRAP 


A  LL  who  are  interested 
•"-       important  subject 


in  the  most  modern  appliances  for  tea 
in   accordance    with   the   new  requtremem 
Board   of  Education    and   the   University   Local  Examinations,  should 
for   GEORGE    PHILIP    &    SONS'    special   GEOGRAPHICAL    CATALOG! 

Publications  and  appliances,  which  have  received  generous  recognition 
the    Geographical   Association,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,   &a 


THE    LONDON    GEOGRAPHICAL    INSTITUTE,    32,    FLEET    STREET 

THE 

UNIVERSITY   CORRESPONDE> 

A  Journal  devoted  chiefly  to  London  University  Matters. 

An    excellent    medium    fan   Advertisements    of 

POSTS    VACANT    AND    WANTED. 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15  th  of  each   month.      Price  Id.      Yearly   Subscripts 

post  free,   2s,  6d* 


Publishing  Office;    \S"I,  ^tu^   Va^s 


iers. 
bscriph 


imbridge  University  Press. 


IENTS  OF  SOLID  GEOMETRY.     By  Chaules 

BeTX,  Mathematical  Heater  at  Kiiik  Edwards  Hiy}i  School, 
IB.    Ctown  Bvo,  8*.  <Vl.  net, 

Iff  READY.     SECOND  EDITION,   KKVISEP. 

)  EXERCISES  IN  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS,    By 

rarsrirft,  Ph.D..  F.RS,,  Lartgwarthy  Profea*or  of  PnyeJtt 

Phy«fca1  Laboratories  hi  the  University  or  Man- 

iii.Krt    II.    l-mta,    DfSn,,    Lrcf-uror  on    Physics  and 

of  the  Physical   Labonttot1«*n  in  tin?  Univenrity  of 

M  Edition,  tieviaed.     Demy  8i 

AM 


THE     WINCHESTER     ARITHMETIC.      By  (      GOBVBSY, 

MA     !  «,f  Tin;   Iliiyal    Naval   Collide.  Oatootf 

Bkll.  BJU.  Senior  M.ith*uiaLU'ul  Mister  at  Witicheitur  CuUegtt.     3«.  ; 

Teacher**  Edition,  with  Solutions,  Interleaved,    ft*,  net* 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO    GEOLOGY.     Bv   J.    E.    Mabb, 

Fits.,   President  <d  the  Geological  Society,   FeJh-w  of  Bt 

John'*  GoUese.  Cambridge,     ("renin 

jitter,  (->.!—'    Hi  wbo  ivadn.  and  'lig&Rt*  the  txtok  will  eoqatr*  a  *oum1 

knowledge  ofthf  mdiim*nta  ofthe  aeleiu*;.  and  will  in'  prepared  Mr  lake  up 

wUh  a4ranbage  the  ntudy  of  any  utvanooa  treatUe  on  geology,  -rh  better 

■till,  to  gg  Witi  into  the  field  and  r&vl  for  hima.-lf  tint  itOfJW  tli>-  strata." 


BRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,  DECEMBER,    1906. 


FIFTH 

hutagu,    hy 


With 

A.    W. 


THE    PITT 

ARE.     KIKG    HENRY    THE 

ont  Note*,    Glmumry,   Appendix    and 
.A      Fourth  Edition.     I*.  6d. 
TJUactiuoI  eflitlun  of  the  piny 

PITT    PRESS    SERIES 

RAND 
Work.  Emmul       ''""'J 

Duly  oflhe  Lake  I   H.  Ei.  Xastrrmau  3    ri 

Mortality.,  ,T.  A,  NlckUo .... 

Le  BloeiiA    ltb     A.  R.  Ropes  .,   +  ..  a    0 

L*Av»re  .     B.  G.W.  BratmboUc  a  o 

Di*  Karavane  .    . .  \    Scblnttmjuin    ,,   a  0 

II.  J.  Wol  vteti holme  8  0 

Warn  StTi^rt    ...  .Karl  Breul    ,3  <5 

D«  Bello  Galileo.     Book  VI.  ,,     A.  G.  lv*k-ir  I  P 

Book  vi,        e.   s     shuck huii^h  i  <i 
(Wiih  complete  Vocabulary,) 

Li 


PRESS    SHAKESPEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 


By  the  siime  Editor. 


SHAKESPEARE, -THE  TEMPEST 

]  Lftfa  Edition.     is,  fid, 
BtflMlfimn!  Rriiftf . --"  Proliably  the  mo*t ■  complete  achool  t41t*0U  that 
lias  fraf  l»eeu  turned." 

AND   CAMBRIDGE    SERIES    FOR  SCHOOLS 
TRAINING    COLLEGES. 

W'.RK. 


AtTTHfilL 


Cicero 
Horace 
T&cltui 
Vergil 

Aleo  _.. 
Euripides 

Lual&n     . 

Xenophon 


Do  An  nit la 

Ode».    Books  II.  and  1Y. 

Ai;fi^'ln  and  Qeroiilttt    

A. W.     Book  VI. 

Aleo  in  Edition  with  complete  Vocabulary 

Alceaf  la 
t      Uoinnium,  Cliaron,  PV«ralor  H 
\            De  LiieM 
. ,     Auabaid*.     Book  V. 


Paics* 
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AL   INSTRUCTION    IN    BOYS' 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  A.  Knight. 
Sexey's  Trade  School,  Bruton. 

;umed  in  the  following  article  that  the 
ibr  the  inclusion  of  manual  instruction 
erious  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  has  been  made  out.  The  posi- 
ry  different   from  that   of  ten   or   even 

ago.     In   a   paper  which   the   present 

the  privilege  of  reading  at  the  Imperial 
1  1900,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English 

Exhibition,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
rged  upon  secondary  school  authorities, 
»  shown  that  comparatively  few  schools 
up  the  subject  seriously.  It  was  looked 
nany  headmasters,  even  then,  as  a  fad 

worthy   the    consideration    of    cranks. 

time  the  subject  has  received  increas- 
ion,    mainly   on   account    of    the   large 

new  and  reorganised  secondary  schools 
re  become  recognised   by  the  Board  of 

for  the  purpose  of  grants,  one  condition 
eipt  of  such  grants  being  the  efficiency 
lual  instruction  in  wood  or  metal.  More- 
pinions  of  such  authorities  on  education 
idler  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus  cannot  for 
^regarded,  while  the  Mosely  Commission 
dws  the  important  position  taken  by 
struction  in  American  education, 
gf  difficulty  experienced  by  school  autho- 

propose  to  take  up  the  subject  arises 
m  a  misunderstanding  of  the  aim  to  be 
.nd   from    a    mistaken   attitude   due   to 

In  many  schools  a  so-called  carpenters' 

been  an  institution  of  long  standing, 
iction  has  been  given  on  wet  half  holi- 
e  nearest  carpenter  ;  the  boys,  who  have 
jxtra  fee,  often  decide  what  they  shall 
chis  generally  of  an  ambitious  character, 
ostructor  lends  a  hand  when  any  diffi- 
se.  The  joint  product  is  taken  home  in 
:  the  end  of  the  term  and  proudly  exhi- 
he  fond  parents  as  evidence  of  the  practical 
ceived. 
n    the    schools   which    profess    to    take 

*4,  Vol.  7.] 


manual  instruction  seriously  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
only  too  often  is  it  confined  to  the  two  year's  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  the  Board  of  Education.  What 
of  the  forms  below  and  above  ?  If  manual  in- 
struction is  desirable  in  the  school,  why  should  the 
pupils  under  12  (or  13)  and  over  14  (or  15)  be 
deprived  of  its  advantages  ? 

Mr.  Carl  Heath,  in  a  paper  reprinted  in  The 
School  World  of  June  last,  says :  "  Either  the 
whole  school  course,  from  the  kindergarten  up- 
wards, should  provide  for  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  those  motor  centres  of  the  brain  already 
mentioned,  or  it  should  not  do  so.  Suddenly  to 
administer  doses  of  woodwork,  and  as  suddenly  to 
cease  doing  so,  is  surely  to  misconceive  the  whole 
raison  d'dtre  of  manual  training."  I  regret  to  notice 
that  the  Special  Committee  of  the  I.A.H.M.,  in 
drawing  up  a  suggested  curriculum  for  secondary 
schools,  have  recommended  the  "  sudden  dose " 
condemned  by  Mr.  Heath. 

While  heartily  endorsing  the  idea  of  continuity, 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Heath  in  his  contention 
that  the  individual  boy  should  be  free  to  join  the 
manual  instruction  class,  or  to  do  some  other  work, 
and  that  the  boy  will  come  to  manual  training  as 
he  comes  to  football,  &c.  The  result  of  this  would 
probably  be  that  the  clumsy  boy,  "  whose  fingers 
are  all  thumbs,"  i.e.,  the  very  boy  who  requires 
manual  training  more  than  any  other  subject, 
would  be  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  I  would 
prefer  to  remove  the  subject  from  the  same  cate- 
gory as  lacrosse,  and  to  accord  it  the  same  treat- 
ment as  —  say,  mathematics.  Manual  training 
should  be  compulsory  for  every  boy  in  the  school, 
regard  being  paid  to  age,  physical  strength  and 
skill. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  made  in  the 
manual  instruction  is  to  concentrate  too  much 
attention  on  the  finished  article  (model  or  joint). 
This  is,  perhaps,  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
Sloyd,  where  the  finished  model  is  given  undue 
importance.  The  main  value  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  exercises  in  manipulation,  the  detailed  processes 
which  the  hand  and  eye  must  be  trained  to  carry 
out  with  precision.  Of  course,  the  pupil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  despise  "  finish  "  ;  indeed,  the  pride  of 
completion  will,  by  adding  the  element  of  interest, 
form  a  powerful  auxiliary  for  the  teacher.     It  is 
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advisable,  in  arranging  a  course,  to  introduce  one 
new  process  at  a  lime,  and  lo  give  the  class  plenty 
of  practice  at  this  before  allowing  them  to  proceed 
to  apply  it  in  making  a  model  If  it  is  found,  in 
making  the  model,  that  some  individuals  have  not 
mastered  the  processes  involved,  they  should  be 
set  to  practice  it  again  and  again  until  a  fair  success 
is  attained. 

Another  most  important  matter  is  too  often  the 
cause  of  disaster,  and  brings  undeserved  contempt 
upon  the  subject,  viz.,  the  choice  of  a  teacher. 
Beware  of  introducing  into  the  workshop,  without 
supervision,  the  clever  but  untrained  artisan.  He 
will  certainly  do  all  the  parts  of  the  work  which 
present  any  difficulty  (and  are  therefore  most  useful) 
instead  of  encouraging  the  boy  to  practise  and 
master  them  for  himself*  The  more  clever  your 
mechanic  is  the  more  impatient  will  he  become  at 
what  appears  to  him  the  gross  clumsiness  of  the 
beginner.  If  you  employ  him,  give  him  to  under- 
stand  clearly  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  requires 
a  long  training,  that  he  must  not  put  any  of  his 
own  handiwork  into  the  models  labelled  with  the 
«**nes  of  the  boys>  and  let  one  of  the  regular  staff 
erintend    the    discipline  and  the  whole  of  the 

dwing  required.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair 
state  that  many  artisans,  after  p toper  training  tn 
principles  of  teaching,  have  become  excellent  and 
njust  successful  manual  instructors.  On  the  whole, 
I  believe  the  best  manual  instructor  to  be  the  teat  her 
who  has  developed  considerable  practical  skill,  and 
who  is  not  above  adopting  hints  as  to  details  of 
processes  from  practical  men.  Such  an  one  should 
broaden  his  outlook  and  strengthen  his  grasp  of 
principles  by  attending  the  Naiis  and  Leipzig 
courses t  and  should  endeavour  to  spend  some  time 
in  a  good  English  engineering  workshop.  Probably 
he  will  also  take  advantage  of  the  classes  and 
examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute, 

General  Considerations  to  be  Observed 
in  Planning  a  Course. 

The  materials  used  must  be  adapted  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  pupil. 

The  various  manipulations  must  be  graded  in 
order  of  difficulty*  (The  workshop  is  unfortunately 
not  the  only  place  in  the  school  where  this  all- 
important  principle  is  frequently  overlooked.) 

Difficulties  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time. 

The  course  must  be  interesting,  and  afford  suffi- 
cient variety. 

Finished  work  should  become  the  property  of  the 
pupil  when  a  certain  standard  of  perfection  is 
attained.  Such  work  must  be  the  sole  production 
of  the  pupil.  Any  demonstration  by  the  teacher 
may  be  done  on  separate  material. 

Much  may  be  said  for  the  individual  method  of 
instruction,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
and  the  most  economical  of  time  will  be  the  class 
method.  All  the  pupils  work  through  the  course 
together.  Those  who  are  slow  will  receive  extra 
attention  and  encouragement  from  the  teacher,  and 
little  harm  is  done  if  sometimes  they  do  not  succeed 


in  finishing  the  model.  The  more  deft 
not  waste  time  after  finishing  their  m< 
an  be  set  to  help  the  teacher  by 
naterial  for  the  next  lesson,  to  sharpen 
:  lo  simple  -work  on  the  lathe. 


Fig.  i. — Photo  Frame. 

Drawing  must  form  the  basis  of 
instruction.  A  common  error  is  to  se 
copy  a  drawing  from  a  book  or  from  th 
In  all  cases  the  drawing  should  t> 
measurements  of  the  object  itself,  with  exp 
help  from  the  teacher.  The  best  on 
lesson  by  the  teacher  upon  the  part 
which  should  often  be  made  wholly  or 
the  class.  (2)  The  boys  make  rough 
perly  dimensioned.  (3)  A  finished  dn 
from  the  sketch  showing,  where  ne 
elevation,  section,  and  isometric  sketc 
could  be  usefully  set  as  home-wor 
drawing  is  translated  into  a  material  i 

Occasional  lessons  should  be  in t roc 
course  on  the  construction  and  use  of 
properties  of  materials.     Where  a  diff 
to  exist  for  any  large  proportion  of  the 
should  cease  while  the  teacher  calls 
and  demonstrates  the  best  way  of  ovc 

The  metre  and  its  sub* divisions  cai 
great  advantage  in  the  first  years  c 
A  good  plan  is  to  use  French  and  Eng 
in  alternate  models. 

Great  importance  should  be  attac 
posture  and  method  of  holding  and 
If  this  is  not  attended  to  there  may 
venient  demand  for  cotton-wool  and 
such  tools  as  the  chisel  is  used.  If  c 
at  all  frequent  the  fault  lies  in  the 
in  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  realise 
of  the  work. 
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it  of  time  available  will  vary  with  the 
period  of  from  two  to  three  hours  a 
able  and  sufficient.  One  lesson  only 
half  hours  per  week  would  necessi- 
ne,  say  half  an  hour,  being  used  for 


id  Course  of  Manual  Instruction 
or  a  Secondary  School. 

Ages  11 — 13        Cardboard  work. 
„     13 — 15     I   Woodwork. 
„     15 — 17     J    Metal  work. 

Cardboard  Work. 

ary  school  desks  will  suffice  if  a  work- 
available.  If  an  ordinary  class-room 
ip  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  should  be  hinged  to 
:ing  on  a  folding  bracket,  to  serve  as 
The  gas  must  be  brought  to  this 
d  so  that  a  Bunsen  burner  can  be 
rubber  tubing. 

raw-boards  must  be  used  to  protect 
The  following  outfit  can  be  obtained 
kshire  Educational  Supply  Co.,  Carver 
teld,  the  prices  being  approximate  : — 


d. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
3 


For  a  Class  of  12. 

lillboard  to    cover    desk,  s. 

by  9  in-   ; 3 

.eipzig  knife         ...         ...  5 

:issors        ...         ...         ...  9 

one   folder  2 

on  safety  straight-edge  12 

ae-pot        8 

straight-edge,  30  in.       ...  3 

>r     covering     and     lining 

z.)...         3     o 

in.   wide   (6  yards)       ...  60 
cloth   strips,    £  in.    wide 

>) 13     o 

rdboard,  No.  921    (6  doz. 

3) 15     o 

rdboard,   No.  928  (6  doz. 

0 15     o 

(glue,   dusters,    &c),  say  5     9 

Total     ...     £5    o    o 

vo  years'  course   is   in   operation   the 

will  thus  be  about  £10. 

"  Manual  of   Cardboard   Modelling " 

is  a  storehouse  of  pretty  and  useful 

contains  ample  work  for  a  two  years' 

the   arrangement   is   faulty.      There 

'ever,  be  no  difficulty  in  rearranging 

graded   selection   of   Heaton's  models. 

ty   of   the   drawing   should   be   taken 


Is  each  boy  might  be  required  to  purchase  these  indbpeas- 
X  of  as.  o4 


into  account,  as  well  as  that  of  manipulation. 
The  following  order  is  suggested,  as  a  result  of 
many  years'  practical  working  in  a  school : — 

First  Year.— 3,  2,  1,  5  (a),  14,  16,  12  (a),  12  (b), 
27,  8,  32  (b),  34,  33,  6,  7,  13,  22,  9,  14  (a),  35,  10, 
11  (a),  15,  37,  29,  30  (a),  53,  18,  54,  31,  20. 

Second  Year. — 26,  30,  38,  21,  24,  25,  39,  29  (a), 
17,  28,  19,  52,  48,  55,  41,  51,  40,  23,  36,  44,  43, 
35  (a),  42,  45,  46,  47,  50,  49,  Appendix. 

By  omitting  some  models  which  are  practically 
repetitions  of  earlier  ones,  notably  those  in  italics 
above,  time  may  be  found  for  the  very  important 
geometrical  models  in  the  Appendix,  omitting 
Nos.  14  to  19,  which  are  neither  elegant  nor  par- 
ticularly useful.  No.  20,  the  Icosahedron,  can  be 
set  as  a  test  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Very  inte- 
resting results  follow  from  suggesting  as  a  holiday 
task  to  the  cleverer  boys  to  make  six  regular 
solids. 
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Fig.  2. — Cubical  Money-box. 

The  operations  of  cutting  and  binding  should  be 
demonstrated  by  the  teacher  and  practised  by  the 
class.  In  cutting  especially  constant  care  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  that  the  pupil  makes  a  vertical  cut 
through  the  cardboard  and  that  he  keeps  his 
straight-edge  in  the  correct  position.  With  the 
safety  straight-edge  recommended  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  cutting  the  fingers. 

The  drawing  should  be  made  from  the  model, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  teacher  before- 
hand. At  first  the  teacher  will  afford  considerable 
help,  even  to  the  extent  of  working  out  the  drawing 
on  the  blackboard,  with  the  help  of  the  class. 
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Every  model  involving  a  new  difficulty  should 
be  made  by  the  teacher  before  the  class,  but  need 
not  necessarily  be  completed, 

The  advantage  of  beginning  with  a  material 
like  cardboard  is  that  the  strength  of  the  pupils  is 
not  unduly  taxed.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  wood- 
work is  often  taught  to  boys  who  are  really  physi- 
cally unable  to  use-  a  plane  properly.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  a  youngster  struggling  with  a  jack-plane, 
the  labour  involved  rendering  him  incapable  of 
paying  any  attention  to  proper  methods  of  stand- 
ing or  holding  the  tool,  and  the  wood  frequently 
slipping   on    to   the    floor.     There    is    no    reason 

4*  .aajl 


Fig.  3.— HrvagOnal  Tray, 

why  boys  of  even  S  or  g  should  not  work 
easy  exercises  in  cardboard.  Another  advantage 
is  that  there  are  only  two  dimensions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  drawing,  and  therefore  only  plane 
geometry  is  involved  ;  there  is  much  gain  in  defer* 
ring  the  isometric  drawing  until  a  later  period. 
Moreover,  the  tools  are  fewf  the  material  cheap, 
and  the  processes  comparatively  simple  and  yet 
preparatory  to  those  involved  in  woodwork. 

Complete  drawings  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Heaton's 
book,  but  a  few  specimens  of  work  actually  done 
in  class  are  reproduced  in  figs.  1  to  3. 


On  Afaftfs  af  Cubic  Sur/atcs.  By  W.  H-  Ely  the.  xti.  +  106 
pp.  (Cambridge  University  Pre**.)  4J.  net.— The  investiga- 
tions of  the  author  on  cubic  surfaces  are  so  well  known  that 
one  can  count  with  tolerable  ce  Ma  inly  on  an  int  cresting  treat- 
ment of  the  somewhat  difficult  subject  of  models  of  these 
surfaces;  a  reading  nf  this  book  confirms  the  expectation.  As 
stated  in  the  preface,  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  analytical  and  geometrical  methods  that  are  used  in  treating 
of  cubic  surface 5,  not  taking  the  more  advanced  part  of  the 
subject,  but  considering  mainly  anything  that  may  help  to  the 
construction  of  models;  the  Utter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
lo  a  description  of  the  shapes  of  the  sut  faces.  We  hope  the 
book  will  find  many  readers ;  solid  geometry  is  too  apt  Lo  be  a 
mere  exercise  in  the  manipulation  of  equations,  and  the  study 
of  models  is  a  necessary  corrective, 


HISTORY  TEACHING  IN  JUNIOR! 

By  A,  J.  Pkarsoks. 
Farnuters  School,  Victoria  Park,  X.E 

WHERE  teaching  is  concerned,  tbc 
the  foundation-stone  in  any  su 
especially  when  the  subject  is 
quite  unlike  the  brief  ornamental  cerar 
formed  in  public  by  a  distinguished  novic 
laying.  If  this  stone  is  to  be  well  and 
each  of  the  ceremonial  conditions  is  re 
not  one  of  the  operations  of  teaching 
greater  caU  on  the  patience,  the  invei 
and  the  humanity  of  the  craftsman,  not 
so  vital  to  ultimate  success,  as  the  tasl 
ning  right* 

The  mere  statement  of  this  fact  suffi* 
cates  the  unwisdom  of  devolving  this 
often  done,  upon  the  youngest  and  tr 
rieticed  member  of  the  staff.  The  func 
master  of  the  junior  Form  is  not  to  co 
however  successfully,  the  mere  facts  of 
syllabus,  hut  to  open  doors,  to  hang 
awaken  interest,  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  the  actual  process  of  learning. 

With  young  boys  the  essential  busi 
teacher  is   not  to   impart  knowledge, 
serve  that  normal   attitude  of   enquir} 
a  young  child,    and,   by    supplying   s- 
pared    material,   to   foster    the    growl 
satisfaction   and   possession    which    s\ 
mental  effort,      These  considerations 
ence  all  the  early  work.     They  call  fo 
higher  than  book-work,  more  strenuou 
tition  ;  for  while  the  teacher  should  t 
concerned  with  what  fact  the  boy  is 
he  is  gaining  it,  and  the  attitude  of 
and  towards  the  process  is  of  the  great 
In  teaching  history,  ultimate  success  d 
teaching  something  more  than  historic* 

It  will  be  found  advisable  to  ha1 
syllabus,  capable  of  broad  treatment.  ' 
to  memorise  for  reproduction  one  restr 
of  history — say  the  Norman  in  EngUm 
us.  Lists  of  battles,  lines  of  kings  ; 
logical  tables  are  the  dry  bones  of 
meat  that  can  be  digested  and  assimi 
child-mind.  On  the  other  hand,  we  m\ 
thing  more  than  merely  tell  the  interest 
history  ;  our  boys  are  beyond  the  mil 
stage,  and  later,  if  our  present  woi 
justified,  will  feed  themselves  with  ss 
The  history  lessons  must  embody  s< 
the  historical  spirit  ;  they  must  not  fo 
of  isolated  compartments,  but  should 
attempt  at  sequence  and  continuity, 
tion  causes  some  difficulty,  but  a  very 
course  can  be  constructed  by  connec 
cal  facts  with  the  gradual  original  d 
and  the  boy's  gradual  acquaintance  w 
face  of  the  earth,  through  the  systen 
a  series  of  gradually  extending  maps. 

Whatever  the  course  decided  upon, 
value,   its  details  must  be  drawn   uj 
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d  considered  by  the  individual  class- 
he  knife  of  forethought  must  divide 
de  the  loaf  of  fact.     A  hand-to-mouth 

a  mark  of  poverty  as  well  as  an 
3.  This  preparation  of  the  syllabus 
e  teacher  owes  his  responsibility.  It 
vide  view  and  a  just  estimate  of  the 

term  or  year ;  secures  correlation  of 
ures  correct  proportion  ;  gives  a  per- 
d  the  scheme.  By  no  other  way  can 
:hat  spontaneity  and  versatility  in  the 

of  a  subject  which  is  one  of  the 
e  successful  class-master, 
before  the  class  with  the  matter  of  the 
prepared.  We  are  ready  to  tell — are 
d  hear  !  Are  we  about  to  pour  another 
earn  of  talk  into  a  pitcher  unable  to 
portunity  !  With  young  boys  we  soon 
t  how  is  more  important  than  what,  and 
ing  our  excellent  matter,  both  teacher 
11  be  disappointed  unless  we  have  found 

method  of  presentation.  If  we  fail 
Id  gradually  loses  interest  as  the  term 
i  the  result  may  be  a  change  of  atti- 
s   other   school   subjects,  —  a   mental 

d  an  effective  Method, — Let  us  recognise 
that  every  lesson  is  a  mutual  arrange- 
we  are  powerless  to  help  the  child 
child's  help.  Does  he  not  love  "  to 
lives  to  discover,  to  "  find  out,"  and 
rdest  at  the  thing  called  "  play."  He 
do  nothing,"  he  sees  the  unreason  of 
d  pay  attention,"  and  that  which  he 
;luctance  to  superior  force,  he  gives, 
sely  to  his  captain-comrade.  Such  is 
boy,  ready  to  be  our  aide-de-camp  if 
therwise  a  mercenary  trooper  on  a 
1.  This  average  boy  must  have  as 
is  active  a  part  in  the  lesson  as 
I  while  the  usual  form  of  the  history 
ritably  that  of  the  narrative,  we  must 
o  ensure  to  him  his  share  of  the  work 
•urselves  in  his  place,  and  looking  at 
)m  his  standpoint. 

zrs  Love  of  Action  ;  how  shall  we  satisfy 
in  history  teaching  is  inevitable  if  the 
down  and  "takes  "a  lesson  from  the 
front  of  him.  "  Thou  shalt  be  alive  " 
ndment  especially  binding  upon  the 
iss-master.  Children  are  imitative  and 
esent ;  therefore  in  lessons  which  lend 
o  the  treatment  we  use  the  present 
peak  as  if  at  first-hand.  Go  farther, 
>art  wherever  possible.  Be  Horatius  ! 
rius  Lartius  and  Herminius  from  the 
lard  the  gangway  with  them  on  either 
vise  the  story  in  running  dialogue 
>ys,  so  that  they  may  share  some 
*  of  the  men  they  represent,  and  the 
lade  familiar  with  the  story— say  of 
ill  eagerly  and  intelligently  follow 
\  of  the  selected  extract  from 
Such  an  opportunity  as  is  here 
lould  be  used  especially  to  lead  out 


— to  educate — a  dull  or  seemingly  uninterested 
child ;  he  will  probably  exhibit  traits  hitherto 
unsuspected,  which  will  help  us  to  help  him  more 
effectively. 

The  boy  offers  Imagination  ;  how  shall  we  use  it  ? — 
The  history  lesson  readily  provides  us  with  a  time 
of  wonder.  The  adventurer  is  sure  of  an  interested 
audience.  "  Long  ago  "  and  "  once  upon  a  time  " 
still  secure  the  respect  denied  to  "  in  the  year  597." 
Therefore  make  the  "  setting  "  of  the  lesson  attrac- 
tive. Marco  Polo  is  Jack  of  the  Beanstalk  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  heart  brave  under  misfortune  the 
Fairy-godmother  in  Joan  of  Arc.  That  Columbus 
sailed  to  the  New  World  is  a  fact  of  little  value  to 
the  boy  who  has  not  been  led  to  feel  something  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  Dis- 
coverer. Prepare  the  ground  before  setting  the 
seed,  for  the  mind  is  alert  to  receive  that  which  it 
wants  to  know. 

The  boy  offers  Longing  for  Variety;  how  shall  we 
meet  it  ?  —  The  less  exercised  faculties  are  the 
sooner  tired,  and  young  boys  soon  show  signs 
of  fatigue.  Lessons  should  be  designedly  short 
at  first  to  avoid  over  -  taxing  their  immature 
powers.  Nevertheless,  a  timely  recognition  of  the 
need  for  variety  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  working 
interest  of  the  class  intact  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  without  change  of  subject.  At  the  lowest 
computation  a  boy  has  five  senses  that  clamour 
for  satisfaction,  and  we  should  exercise  as  many 
as  is  possible  in  class.  Simple  and  clear  as  our 
language  will  be,  there  must  be  some  occasions  on 
which  it  fails  to  carry  our  meaning,  some  details 
that  we  cannot  thus  make  clear  to  the  child-mind. 
Call  in  the  eye  to  aid  the  ear ;  the  complement  of 
the  narrative  is  the  picture,  and  the  boy  will  have 
a  clearer  notion — say  of  a  tournament — from  see- 
ing the  picture  than  from  the  narrative  alone. 
Boys  appreciate  drawings  and  sketches  made  by 
their  own  teacher,  however  crudely  done,  and 
when  occasionally  the  class  is  allowed  to  copy 
a  drawing  or  reproduce  it  from  memory,  the 
delightful  ten  minutes  such  an  exercise  takes  is 
time  well  spent.  No  teacher  should  fail  to  develop 
whatever  degree  of  power  in  this  direction  he 
possesses.  The  ability  to  indicate  simple  shapes 
in  outline  on  the  blackboard  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  result  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional asset  of  great  advantage  to  the  class.  The 
appeal  to  the  eye  is  a  change  of  medium,  it  exer- 
cises another  sense,  and  a  judicious  teacher  will 
employ  it  to  get  his  matter  home  to  the  child-mind, 
using  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  into  play  the  sen- 
sations of  expectancy  and  realisation  which  are  the 
salt  of  interest.  In  addition,  small  articles  from 
the  school  museum  or  brought  by  the  child  himself 
should  be  welcomed  and  used  to  reinforce  the 
lessons.  Hand  them  round  and  get  the  boys' 
ideas  about  them.  One  probably  feels  at  first 
that  this  is  a  trivial  waste  of  time,  that  the  real 
lesson  is  being  unnecessarily  delayed  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  course  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
well  worth  while,  in  the  strengthened  reason,  the 
increased  power  of  expression,  the  settled  habit 
of  observation,  as  well  as  in   the  established  att\- 
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Utde  of  interest  in  the  history  lesson  manifested  by 
the  children. 

As  to  the  wall  map^always  in  evidence  during 

the  history  lesson  —  should  there  be  only  the 
ordinary  full  map  available,  employ  with  it  a 
series  of  brown  paper  masks  with  cut-out  centres 
of  various  sizes,  thus  screening  off  alt  the  ««known 
and  showing  only  the  known  world  at  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  Let  this  map  be  used, 
and  used  by  the  boys.  Let  them  come  out  and 
point,  and  interrogate  one  another.  Familiarise 
them  with  the  salient  features  of  travellers'  routes 
and  the  geographical  position  of  such  places 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Great  Sea,  and 
Father  Nile,  A  few  minutes  with  the  map  at 
the  commencement  of  a  lesson  will  serve  as  a 
rapid  revision,  and  the  right  chronological  order 
of  historical  events  will  thus  become  unconsciously 
associated  with  the  colours  and  positions  on  the 
map*  The  fllling*up  by  the  individual  boys  of  an 
outline  map,  with  coloured  chalks,  rapidly  and  in 
the  order  in  which  the  countries  were  originally 
mentioned,  is  a  pleasurable  change  and  an  addi- 
tional aid  to  the  sequence  of  events.  Use  the 
map  to  link  one  lesson  to  another ;  frequently 
place  it  in  its  proper  position — that  is,  on  the 
floor  with  the  North  towards  the  North,  With 
boys  of  this  age  seeing  is  a  great  aid  to  believing, 
while  hearing  often  conveys  only  the  bare  fact. 

Tkt  boy  mho  i4  wants  to  know  "  ;  how  shall  we  deal 
with  him  ? — The  attitude  of  enquiry  is  strongly 
marked  in  all  normal  healthy  children,  and  should 
be  as  apparent  in  the  normal  healthy  class ;  but 
children  differ  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  may  even  appear  wanting  in  those 
whose  previous  training  has  been  one  rather  of 
repression  than  control.  At  any  rate,  our  duty  is 
clear ;  to  confirm  and  direct  the  inclination  to 
seek  further  knowledge.  The  child  in  the  act  of 
asking  a  question  is  not  only  wishful  for  the 
answer,  and  hence  more  likely  to  retain  it,  but 
is  showing  that  self-prompted  interest  we  should 
be  anxious  to  cultivate.  The  boy  who  asks  is  our 
sworn  ally ;  therefore,  and  especially  at  first,  we 
will  concern  ourselves  largely  with  him.  It  is 
much  easier  to  repress  the  enquirer  than  to  satisfy 
him  ;  therefore  err  on  the  more  difficult  side.  Use 
him  to  provoke  another,  slower  or  more  diffident 
than  he,  to  ask  or  to  answer  his  question ;  emphasise 
the  child's  right  to  know ;  commend  the  thoughtful 
question  ;  present  a  fresh  aspect  of  the  matter  for 
the  boy's  decision;  never  simply  tell,  when  you 
can  help  the  boy  to  discover.  Give  a  few  minutes 
regularly  for  the  children  one  by  one  to  ask 
revision  questions  of  the  teacher,  and  of  each 
other ;  remember  the  mutual  arrangement.  It  is 
good  at  times  purposely  to  omit  a  conclusion,  or 
to  make  two  apparently  conflicting  statements  in 
a  narrative,  in  order,  not  only  to  prove  the  reality 
or  to  expose  the  conventionality  of  our  class- 
attention,  but  also  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  legitimate  question.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  is  troubled  by  the  "  needless  question,"  apply 
the  remedy  to  the  individual,  not  to  the  class,  or 
necessarily  before  them. 


The  give-and-take  method  here  outline; 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  \k 
medium  between  teacher  and  taught 
"  make  fun  "  of  the  spontaneous  question, 
and  irony  are  worse  than  useless  with  ltd 
After  all,  an  enquiry  is  wt  an  impertina 
ruption,  it  is  a  natural  appeal  for  direction 
be  an  indication  of  rising  interest. 

Particularly  at  the  commencement  of  k 
life,  it  is  important  that  no  child  should  k 
discouraged,  or  fail  for  some  reason  to  be 
into  line*  Method  and  manner  must  be  n 
meet  the  special  case  and  to  enlist  the  v 
boy  whilst  maintaining  all  the  class 
march."  No  boy  should  have  cause  giv« 
assume  that  he  is  a  ■'  duffer"  and  is  then 
mi t ted  —automatically  as  it  were — to  1 
the  ranks.  War  must  also  be  waged  a. 
passive  attitude  of  the  little  boy  who 
good — like  the  cow  and  perhaps  for  the  sa 
intelligence.  It  should  rather  be  expet 
young  child  will  exhibit  certain  spontan* 
ments  of  body  and  limbs  when  exe 
mental  powers.  Such  are  not  essentially 
and  it  is  a  mistake  continually  to  repre 
order  seemingly  to  ensure  an  even  cl; 
They  are  separate  and  easily  distinguis 
the  deliberate  act  of  wilfulness  or  di 
which  merits  punishment,  and  it  is  fool 
them  to  this  dignity  by  forbidding  then 

"We  two"  then,  will  be  found  to  gu 
effective  method.  "We  two  tT— the 
the  boy — both  actively  sharing  the  1< 
engaged,  not  in  an  amusement  nor  in 
in  a  vocation.  By  this  method  we  n 
hope  to  foster  the  natural  attitude  ol 
mind,  to  take  advantage  of  what  the 
can  offer,  to  utilise  his  love  of  action,  t 
his  imagination,  to  satisfy  his  need  fo 
strengthen  his  habit  of  enquiry ;  to  < 
during  the  history  lesson.  Thus, 
may  be  established  in  some  child 
merely  the  disposition  to  know,  bu 
grounded  purpose  to  achieve  knowledg 
dation  upon  which  there  may  at  len 
building  of  worth,  a  habitation  of  wisdc 

So  far  only  the  narrative  concernir 
has  been  dealt  with.  There  are  o 
which  the  history  lesson  may  take  o 
with  considerable  advantage  to  the  ch 
and  an  outline  scheme  of  lessons  will 
in  a  future  article. 

A  Primer  of  Logic.  By  E.  E.  Constance  Jc 
(Murray.)  is.  6d. — The  late  Prof.  Jevons's  pri 
has  held  the  field  a  long  time.  Miss  Jones's  be 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  Prof.  Jevons,  * 
popularise  the  study  of  logic.  It  is  very  ably  « 
cients  in  logic  will  find  the  book  suggestive,  whik 
will  be  interested  from  the  start  and  find  that 
brings  him  right  into  the  spirit  of  logic.  Mis 
is  excellently  provided  with  examples  of  an  i 
recent  kind,  and  the  examination  papers  at  the 
date.  We  cordially  commend  this  book  as  tl 
sound  experience  in  teaching. 
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:thods  of  modern  lan- 
e    teaching    and    their 

LTS. 

By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 
Imaster-elect  of  Acton  County  School. 

tins  taken  to  improve  methods  of 
rn  language  teaching  have  resulted 
1st  in  reformed  tests  of  teaching  and 
jd  teachers.  The  zeal  of  reformers 
d  the  slow-going  old  form-master  who 
theories  on  the  use  of  "  expletive  tie1* 
ges  of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  French  course, 
)t  read  aloud  a  sentence  in  French 
iot  speak  one,  has  produced  a  whole 
tter  school-books,  and  has  imparted 
id  a  variety  into  modern  language 
no  schoolmaster  educated  in  England 
me  years  ago. 

on  a  level  with  this  higher  standard, 
abroad  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
;s,  helped,  at  places  of  education  that 
of  the  times,  by  donations  which  in- 
eral  interest  in  the  world  abroad  has 
ithorities  to  grant.  As  a  result  some 
of  speaking  foreign  languages,  some 
»  a  native  pronunciation,  can  now  be 
>m  a  student,  and  often  attained ;  the 
iderstand  a  Frenchman  speaking  his 
,  and  even  to  make  a  little  speech  in 
ig  some  acquaintance  with  Continental 
from  being  so  rare  as  it  used  to  be. 

0  are  well  fitted  for  their  work  natur- 
it  better  scholars  than  those  ignorant 
r  were  supposed  to  teach. 

certainly  admit  that  the  teacher  of 
uages  has  improved  lately  ;  a  far  more 
nt  to  decide  is  whether  the  "  new 
rried  out  in  its  entirety  proves  satis- 
n  English  school.  As  an  excuse  for 
)  suggest  that  some  reform  methods 
criticism,  we  will  quote  Prof.  Sadler's 
"here  is  no  single  educational  formula 
:  present  we  can  explicitly  believe." 
ays  even,  boys,  taught  on  a  rational 
a  master  who  knew  his  subject  and 

1  his  work,  were  able  to  translate 
into  English,  do  as  good  "  proses " 
now,  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  grammar 
rite  from  dictation.  They  were  able, 
answer  a  few  simple  questions  in  the 

ae. 

t  do  we  find  ?  That  Inspectors,  some 
1  their  youth  may  have  written  im- 
reatises  on  the  "  new  method,"  are 
ng  a  course  of  merely  improved  "  old 
it  they  declare  boys  trained  on  the 
o  be  quite  incapable  of  translating 
ble  to  their  age,  and  suggest  that 
5  are  more  valuable  than  free  corn- 
hat  sensible  critics  condemn  schools 
s  for  modern  language  teaching,  be- 
the  new  method  has  been  adopted, 
otally   devoid    of    vocabulary.      That 


many  masters  at  home  and  abroad  who  had 
worked  on  reform  lines  have  abandoned  the  plan 
and  returned  to  a  modified  "old  style."  That 
reform  books,  when  reprinted,  appear  with  the 
addition  of  grammar  —  that  red  rag  to  a  new 
methodist — and  assume  the  familiar  face  of  the 
old  "  French  courses."  That  Prussia  seems  to 
have  turned  against  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols. 
That  the  "  French  Professors,"  generally,  condemn 
the  reform  system. 

If  we  leave  generalities  and  pass  in  review 
some  of  the  instructions  given  in  an  article  on 
the  reformed  method,  in  the  introductions  to 
class-books  published  to  enable  masters  to  teach 
by  the  new  system,  and  in  official  programmes, 
we  shall  notice  at  once  that  reformers  have  no 
common  platform,  a  fact  that  tells  greatly  against 
the  spread  of  their  doctrines. 

(a)  "  An  Amalgamation  of  the  Old  and  New  Methods 
ok  Teaching  French." 

(The  School  World,  August  and  September,  1904.) 

11  Period  to  be  covered  :  ten  to  sixteen." 

"  Course  begins  with  phonetic  drill." 

"  The  transition  to  ordinary  spelling  from  the  phonetic 
transcript  requires  a  great  deal  of  care." 

14  In  the  second  year  of  the  elementary  stage,  essentials  of 
grammar  are  to  be  commenced." 

"  Holzel's  pictures  are  used." 

"  A  sparing  use  in  the  highest  forms  of  translation  from 
English  into  French." 

'*  The  reading-book  to  be  the  basis  of  instruction. " 

"  In  the  third  year  of  the  intermediate  stage,  such  an  examina- 
tion as  the  Joint  Board  (lower  certificate)  is  prepared  for  by 
reading  a  simple  reading  book,  as  *  Une  aventure  du  cllebre 
Pierrot.'  " 

(No  mention  is  made  of  the  result  of  this  method  of  pre- 
paration.) 

"  In  the  advanced  stage  more  time  is  devoted  to  syntax, 
literature,  historical  grammar,  and  translations  into  French." 

(b)  "  New  French  Course  for  Schools." 
(Perry  and  Rheum.) 

"  Period  to  be  covered  :  one  year  (ten  to  eleven)." 

"  While  recognising  the  usefulness  of  phonetics,  we  should 
regard  the  accent  of  the  native  teacher  as  the  most  valuable 
source  of  good  pronunciation." 

"  The  theory  that  attention  should,  for  a  considerable  time, 
be  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  ear,  and  that  writing  interferes 
with  this  object,  is  a  mistaken  one." 

"  In  a  second  course,  a  skeleton  grammar  with  a  few  clear 
examples  is  far  better  than  a  book  in  which  grammatical  rules 
are  intermingled  with  artificial  and  incoherent  sentences  in 
illustration  of  them." 

"  At  the  earliest  stage  .  .  .  exercises  and  translation 
are  out  of  place." 

"  In  the  vocabulary  the  English  equivalent  of  the  French 
word  has  been  given." 

(c)  "  Hints  on  Teaching  French." 

(W.  Rippmann.) 

"  The  employment   of  the   mother- tongue   by  the  pupil  is 

reduced   to   a  minimum,  and  he   is  encouraged  as   much   as 

possible  to  make  a  free  and  natural  use  of  the  foreign  words  he 

has  already  acquired." 

•*  All  translation  from  the  mother-tongue  is  avoided." 
11  The  new  materials  are  examined  from  every  point  of  view  ; 
everything  remarkable  in  grammar,  spelling,  order  of  words,  is 
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noticed,  and  cither  connected  wbh  what  U  already  itored  in  (he 
pupil's  mfod  and  put  mu*  Hi  propei  place,  or,  if  it  h  something 
t[miE  new,  it  in  carefully  kepi  until  Ibc  time  when  it  tan  usefully 
be  employed?  all  the  material*  are  auiiably  arranged,  and  the 
rule*  deduced  from  them." 

*'  The  rule*  are  given  in  French.1* 

**  The  vocabulary  b  in  French.*' 

{tfj  li  Prim  amy   French    Couiw*." 
(Stepmann.) 

li  tl  riot  the  case  that  marry  followers  [or  leading  reformer*} 
dually  tr*  :  to  teach  modern  languages  In  a  parrot-like 
mr  t*eai;  >cmiiai  a*  a  negligible  quantity,  and  having 

regard  t»l  discipline  or  literary  training  ?  '* 

'C  leas  of  the    book.      The    grammar 

be  phenomena   of  accidence   and 

it  rcij.es  apply  what  has  he  en  learnt 

tc                  j»tf  _       tmr*m 
'__r--jiTiaiioiTc  ireak  new  ground  should  be  given 

Lothcf'tongi 
,ii  English  vo alary  is  given." 

(4)  **Kir»t  Frknch  Book." 
(Mackay  and  Curtis.) 

exponent  9  of  the  method  are  men  of  strict  scientific 
its." 

does  this  agree  with  the  unscientific  statement   that  the 
:i  subjunctive  I*  farmed  from  the  preterite  by  adding  *e 
d  person  singular  ;  e.g.*  tteftnas,  don  net  it .') 
ch  is  intended  to  be  used  as  the  medium   of  com  muni' 
.  »  much  as  possible  ;  commands  are  given  in  French  ; 
pils  describe  in  French  their  actions  as  they  do  them." 
vc  frequent  dictation." 
-vrorlions  of  the  qmstionnmrts  maybe  ret  to  be  answered 
in  writing  as  home  tasks,1' 

(/)  We  extract  the  following  at  random  from 

Other  Hooks:— 

11  Speaking  the  foreign  idiom  [whatever  that  may  be]  is  more 
important  than  reading  or  writing  lb'* 

11  The  new  method  loses  much  by  refusing  to  admit  the  claims 
of  translation  into  the  foreign  tongue/* 

"Students  should  be  trained  to  use  an  ordinary  French- 
English  dictionary.1* 

(g)  The  Prussian  i(  Lehr  plane  s*  slate:  "That  grammars 
written  in  French  or  English  are  to  be  excluded  from  use  in 
Prussian  schools  for  students  of  French  or  English"  ;  and  that 
"  the  goal  to  aim  at  it,  power  10  read  authors  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  together  wiih  knowledge  of  gram  mar  ,  I  l  let  at  u  re, 
and  history  of  the  language  in  question t  as  welt  as  practice  in 
oral  and  written  work/1 

{h)  The  French  "  Plan  deludes**  declares  that  pupils  are  io 
have  a  simple  grammar  in  which  they  will  find  a  systematic 
collection  of  rules  and  paradigms  to  refer  10. 

These  extracts  have  been  taken  from  books 
and  programmes  easily  accessible ;  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  quote  from  other  similar  works  and 
show  even  greater  discrepancies.  Enough  has 
been  given  to  prove  that  the  reformers  are  not 
agreed  on : — 

(1)  The  proper  method  of  beginning  to  teach 
the  foreign  language  (i.e.,  phonetically  with  special 
script ;  orally  ;  with  or  without  written  work). 

{2)  To  what  extent  translation,  grammar  and 
exercises  may  be  permitted,  if  at  all. 


lageiEH 

en  shoal 
way  as  1! 
>  hart  \ 


(3)  Whether  %'ocabularies  should  be 
whether  they,  grammars  and  the  teai 
ally,  should  be  in  the  mother  tongue- 

(4)  Whether  a  dictionary  should  be 
and  if  it  is  allowed,  in  what  language  it  si 

The  original  idea  that  children 
foreign  languages  in  the  same  w 
up  their  mother  tongue  seems  to 
sight  of,  under  the  impression  that  tfc 
royal  road  to  learning.  This  natural 
picking  up  a  foreign  language  is,  of  cours 
way,  but  a  slow  way  except  in  foreign  < 
A  child  begins  to  learn  its  own  bagi 
very  early  age,  it  practises  during  ail  t 
hours  for  many  years;  but  it  is  not  lil 
able  to  spend  more  than  an  hour  a  d; 
with  others)  on  the  foreign  tongue,  wl 
a  rule,  begun  later  than  its  own. 

It  is  largely  to  make  up  for  this  lai 
that  consecutive  grammars  have  to 
There  is  no  chance  of  a  child  coverin 
ground  to  be  able  to  collect  all  the  va 
it  needs,  even  if  its  mind  were  logical 
tive  enough  to  retain  and  piece  t< 
scattered  materials  that  it  meets  with 
an  old  Latin  proverb,  which  is  very 
"He  who  would  learn  without  bool 
well  try  to  drink  out  of  a  sieve-" 
we  do  allow  a  grammar  to  be  used, 
we  put  difficulties  in  the  child's  waj 
it  to  use  a  grammar  written  in 
German  ?  We  have  not  long  done 
Latin  grammars  in  Latin ;  why  rev 
trials  in  other  tongues  ?  let  us  co: 
child -mind/'  Some  use,  by  the  tea* 
foreign  language  in  the  class-room 
Here,  in  case  of  misunderstanding,  i 
given  at  once.  How  often  does  not 
an  answer  in  French  which  it  cann 
into  English  ?  The  novice,  suppos 
reply  that  question  and  answer  are 
says,  "  Splendid  !  "  and  does  not  sto[ 
whether  the  pupil  is  not  guessing.  I 
phrases  learnt  by  rote,  even  if  undei 
no  educational  value.  For  the  sake  c 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  use  books  wr 
mother  tongue.  Many  l4  reform  w  lx 
course,  most  valuable ;  and  moderai 
them  with  as  much  profit  as  whole-1 

Some  new  met  hod  books  wi  1 1  p 
commend  themselves  to  the  faint-h 
instance,  an  elementary  translation 
a  French-English  vocabulary  and  nc 
in  French,  Such  a  book  is  of  little  u* 
pupils,  who  are  no  more  capable  of 
the  notes  than  the  text.  In  this  cas 
case  of  an  accidence  written  in  Fren 
of  the  author  merely  hinders  beginner! 

When  comparing  the  methods  of  r 
one  is  struck  by  their  dissimilarity  o 
so  one  wonders  at  their  claims  to  pro* 
It  would  seem  that  more  depends  t 
than  on  the  system  employed.  Still 
times  fancies  that  many  writers  of  "Co 
little  actual  experience  of  English  bo 
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ar  temperament  and  imagine  that  they  are 
£>ical  beings  thirsting  for  knowledge.  We 
bow  how  easy  it  is  to  lay  down  a  system  on 
^*and  how  hard  it  is  for  someone  else  to 
i^the  proper  results!  Every  Englishman 
lithe  knows  all  about  agriculture  and  educa- 
■ad  sometimes  attempts  them  with  disastrous 

fig  order  of  importance  of  branches  of  modern 
Bige  teaching  is  often  assumed  to  be :  speak - 
reading,  writing.  Seeing  that,  of  students 
tach,  everyone  will  be  the  better  for  knowing 
to  read  French  books,  it  seems  as  if  the 
IT  to  translate  out  of  the  foreign  tongue 
d  come  first  in  order.  Further,  as  very 
*f  those  English  boys  who  study  a  foreign 
Age  will  ever  have  a  chance  of  speaking  it, 
ls  all  will  be  the  better  for  knowing  how  to 
it,  the  importance  given  to  speaking  is 
ely   reasonable.     A   boy   who   can   translate 

a  foreign  tongue,  knows  something  of  its 
mar  and  is  able  to  write  it  to  a  certain 
it,  will  easily  learn  to  speak  it  if  he  goes 
id,  and  will  reach  a  higher  standard  in  the 
I  time  than  he  could  talk  about  the  hay  crop 
Bontemps,"  but  knows  of  little  else. 
bold  he  never  have  occasion  to  speak  French, 
bowledge  of  the  written  language  will  have 

of  educational  value  at  least,  and  will  have 
Mm  in  possession  of  the  power  to  appreciate 
eh  literature. 

it  this  literary  power  cannot  be  attained  by 
ing  to  rattle  off  a  certain  number  of  answers 
wnmonplace  questions.  Conversational  lan- 
e  is  so  different  from  literary  language  that 
requires  a  special  preparation  ;  consequently 
unwise  to  confine  one's  teaching  to  a  single 
Eh  of  the  subject  and  that  the  least  valuable, 
e  have  seen  that  reformers  place  much  stress 

phonetic  training  and  little  on  an  acquaint- 
fwith  historical  development  of  language, 
lis  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  great 
scholars,  such  as  Prof.  Koschwitz,  reject 
thod.     To  say  nowadays  that  one  may  not 

Lthe  root  of  matters  and  refer  to  historical 
ir  to  explain  a  difficulty,  and  even  teach 
al  grammar  is — in  face  of  the  work  of  the 
S — an  absurdity. 
knowledge  of  phonetics  is  certainly  of  great 
S  to  the  teacher,  but  of  little  educational 
rtance  to  the  schoolboy. 
Special  study  of  phonetics  is  as  much  outside 
ffovince  of  ordinary  modern  language  teach- 
a  schools  as  a  special  study  of  geology  would 
1  every-day  class  teaching  of  geography. 
1  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  both  phonetics 
geology  in  the  case  of  certain  students,  but 

is  no  room  for  them  in  usual  school  work. 
ler,  owing  to  lack  of  ear,  it  is  as  much  waste 
ne  to  explain  phonetics  to  some  boys  as  it 
try  to  teach  certain  boys  music  and  singing. 
oore  important  than  phonetics  is  a  knowledge 
eign  customs  and  an  insight  into  Continental 
a  order  to  remove  the  Englishman's  insular 
ance  and  prejudice.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 


should  always  be  designated  by  the  names 
they  bear  in  the  language  under  discussion  ;  but 
let  not  the  too  short  time  devoted  to  modern 
languages  be  taken  up  with  a  fruitless  attempt 
at  mastering  the  science  of  phonetics. 

If,  then,  the  new  system  when  carried  to 
extremes  is,  in  one  way,  as  unsatisfactory  as  was 
the  old  one  in  another,  what  is  to  be  done? 

In  the  first  place,  let  no  modern  language 
teaching  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who  has  not  a 
thorough  knowledge — colloquial  and  literary — of 
the  language  in  question.  No  intelligent  master 
thus  equipped  should  fail  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils 
some  power  of  speaking  the  foreign  tongue,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  educate  as  well  as  teach. 
Continuous  oral  teaching  is  of  little  value  ;  mental 
training  cannot  be  obtained  from  echoing  answers 
to  more  or  less  familiar  questions. 

The  failure  to  teach  well  is  far  less  often  the 
fault  of  method  than  of  the  master  himself,  who 
is  naturally  unable  to  impart  what  he  does  not 
know.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is 
probably  allowed  too  short  a  time  for  his  work, 
and  it  will  be  clear  that  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  so  often  complained  of  is 
not  necessarily  due  to  old-fashioned  methods.  A 
teacher,  not  knowing  his  subject,  attempts  to 
teach  it  in  less  time  than  even  a  competent  man 
would  require  for  the  task,  and  consequently  fails. 

Beginners  at  an  early  age  should  have  a  French 
lesson  of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
daily.  As  other  subjects  begin  to  press  for  a 
place  in  the  curriculum,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  one  language ;  but  we 
may  lay  down  a  definite  rule  that  it  is  better  not 
to  study  a  modern  language  than  to  allow  it  as 
a  minimum  less  than  three  hours  a  week,  divided 
amongst  four  periods. 

It  is  no  easier  to  attain  a  proper  knowledge  of 
French,  out  of  a  French-speaking  country,  than 
it  is  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  Latin. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  not  agree  with 
this ;  but,  before  believing  them,  let  us  ascertain 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  good  scholars  in 
French  and  Latin  to  have  a  right  to  speak. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  foreign  modern 
languages  are  not  well  learnt  at  English  schools; 
bad  teaching  is  not  the  only  one.  In  many  cases 
the  unfortunate  boy  suffers  from  an  intellectual 
surfeit.  An  overcrowded  time-table  is  the  source 
of  "  many  dangerous "  things,  of  which  "  little 
knowledge  "  may  not  be  the  worst ! 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  the  three 
languages — English,  French,  German — English 
is  far  the  easiest,  German  the  hardest.  Conse- 
quently no  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
the  hours  allowed  to  a  German  schoolboy  in 
which  to  learn  English  and  those  devoted  in 
England  to  learning  French. 

Suggested  Scheme  of  Work. 

(1)  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  let  the  pupils  use 
some  easy  books,  such  as :  "  McDougall's  Pre- 
paratory French  Course,"  and  "  Siepmann's  First 
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Year,"  learn  nursery  rhymes  and  be  taught  from 

ees.  As  soon  as  possible  the  learners  should 
to  read  a  simple  translation  book,  do  easy 
exercises  and  be  shown  how  the  grammatical 
forms  they  .meet  with  are  connected  and  fit 
into  a  whole.  For  this  purpose  an  elementary 
accidence  is  required,  an  accidence  that  is  full 
and  complete  in  itself,  and  is  not  divided  into 
sections  interspersed  with  exercises  and  syntax. 
Compilers  of  grammars  are  afraid  of  being 
thorough,  forgetting  that  the  teacher  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  his  own  selection  from  the  book 
he  uses.    The  pupils  may  be  taught  to  read  in 

fhonetic  script  as  '  well  as  in  ordinary  texts. 
Pronunciation  can  be  improved  by  drill,  and 
practice  in  answering  questions  be  given.  Simple 
dictation  will  fill  up  the  programme. 

1(2)  From  twelve  to  fourteen  boys  will  profit  by  the 
lim-  of  such  a  book  as  that  by  Mackay  and  Curtis, 
intelligently  employed,  together  with  practice  in 
writing  exercises  and  simple  prose,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  consecutive  accidence. 
(The  accidence  given  in  most  "courses"  is 
insufficient  and  piecemeal )  Common-sense  will 
suggest  appropriate  relationship  between  exercise 
and  grammar.  For  translation,  the  elementary 
texts  published  by  Rivington  offer  a  considerable 
choice;  CJiarlhVs  "French  Reader"  (Hachette) 
may  also  prove  useful.  Oral  work  and  dictation 
must  be  practised  frequently. 
(3)  After  the  age  of  fourteen  pupils  may  be 
introduced  to  Dunamel  and  Minssen's  books  on 
composition;  when  they  have  finished  the  gram- 
matical portions  of  those  books  they  should  be 
allowed  to  work  through  a  larger  grammar.  As 
translation  books,  Blackie's  or  Black's  cheap 
series  will  answer  and,  for  use  in  preparation, 
Gasc's  convenient  small  dictionary  will  serve. 
Dictation  will  still  prove  an  excellent  form  of 
teaching  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

When  working  at  composition  boys  should  not 
be  left  to  do  their  proses  alone  and  to  show 
them  up  written  out.  First,  the  exercise  (and 
this  applies  to  all  written  home-work  of  a  similar 
nature)  must  be  discussed  in  class.  The  pupil 
will  next  prepare  the  French  for  the  English 
prose.  His  knowledge  is  eventually  tested  both 
by  his  writing  out  parts  of  the  prose,  without 
any  help  from  the  vocabulary,  and  by  answering 
questions  on  it  or  translating  extracts  viva  voce. 
This  method  of  doing  "proses"  soon  leads  to  a 
command  over  both  the  written  and  the  spoken 
language. 

As  regards  the  form  of  elementary  exercises, 
we  may  point  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
advantage  the  translation  of  such  "  reform  "  sen- 
tences  as    "  11   a  peu  d amis,"   "  l'homme  of 

whom  vous  m'avez  parle,"  can  have  over  the 
turning  into  the  foreign  language  of :  "  He  has 
few  friends  ;  the  man  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
to  me." 

If  the  difficulties  of  an  exercise  are  discussed 
beforehand  with  the  form  that  is  to  do  it,  there  is 
no  object  in  setting  severely  peptonised  material 
before    the   learners.     It   is  best   to  give  definite 


material  to  turn  into  the  foreign 
boys  are  beyond  the  stage  at  whidH 
little  of  grammar  and  syntax,  it  is  not  i 
tage  to  allow  them  to  shirk  difficulties 
do  if  they  write  down  a  "twice  told  I 
call  it  free  composition. 

As  before,  systematic  questions  aid 
must  be  kept  up,  and  boys  encouraged 
poetry  for  recitation.  Dictation,  and  car 
on  passages  read,  or  on  tales  told,  m 
forgotten. 

(4)  At  about  the  age  of  sixteen  nxv 
composition  and  translation  should  be 
Duhamel's  "  Advanced  Prose"  and  mode 
plays,  the  subjects  set  for  the  Joint  Bon 
Certificate,  &c,  will  afford  a  choice. 

Some  historical  grammar  should  be  to 

But,  as  before,  dictation,  oral  work 
tion  must  be  continued. 

Conclusion. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  course  that  1 
good  results  if  it  is  carried  out  by  caps 
who  are  able  to  speak  the  foreign  1 
teach.  If,  however,  the  teaching  is  n 
good  throughout  the  school,  no  syste 
Uniformity  of  method,  consistency  in 
as  nomenclature  and  a  definite  prq 
course  of  instruction  which  coven 
ground  and  leaves  no  important  patch 
unexplored,  are  essential. 

A  common -sense  application  of  th< 
made  above,  though  they  may  be  a 
hills,  should  enable  a  teacher  of  mode 
to  turn  out  pupils  able  to  translate 
talk  a  foreign  tongue  so  far  as  thi 
at  an  English  school. 


SCHOOL    BOARDING-HOI 
By  a  Headmaster. 

The  idleness  and  luxury  of  the  overgilded 
ling.  .  .  This  applies  chiefly  to  life  at  b< 
there  is  often  a  contrast,  sometimes  a  onesidec 
able  contrast,  leading  to  withholding  even  of  ne 
interests  of  misplaced  economy.  Insufficiency  < 
mission  to  eke  it  out  by  purchased  supplies  fro 
ing  tuck-shop  is  a  miserable  custom.  .  .  . 
to  rebel  against  it ;  they  ought  not  to  be  calle 
hampers,  nor  to  supplement  in  any  way  the  so 
some  and  sufficient  food  for  which  they  pay.  1 
incompetent,  as  he  probably  is  and  almost  ought 
a  healthy  and  economic  hotel  and  supervise  tb< 
so  as  to  see  that  only  good  things  are  bought  1 
cooked  and  supplied,  then  let  it  be  done  by  s< 
bred  to  the  business;  and  let  the  profits  of 
longer  supplement  the  inadequate  fees  paid  for  t 
of  education.     (Pp.  132-133) 

I  incline  to  think  that  if  a  fair  living  coo 
assistant  masters  without  the  terrible  responsib 
a  juvenile  hotel,  full  of  boys  at  a  most  troabl 
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e  it.     Those  few  would  probably  have  a  genius 
1  might  do  it  well,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
rise  able   to    take   the   ordinary  share   in    the 
c  of  the  school.     (P.  137.) 
I  Teaching  and  School  Reform" 

—Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 


written  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  cannot 
htly   passed   over;    remarks   like    the 

must  make  the  reader  stop  and  ask 
all  this  true  ?" 

ny  purpose  to  give  any  direct  answer 
>n,  though  a  discussion  of  it  would  be 
t  interest,  but  rather  to  suggest  briefly 
il  boarding-house  should  be  like,  and 
Dn  what  lines  the  feeding  arrangements 

The  House. 
points  to  be  observed  in  planning  a 
se  are  space,  light,  air  and  solidity, 
on  such  obvious  necessities  as  good 
No  bedroom  should  hold  more  than 
no  washing  should  be  done  in  them, 
cial  lavatory  close  to  each  bedroom, 
ries  are  to  be  furnished  with  taps  and 
,  one  for  each  boy.  The  bathrooms 
>nveniently  near  and  in  considerable 
studies  are  provided  they  must  be 
ilated,  warmed  and  lit.  Should  there 
ieni  studies  to  accommodate  all  the 
le  comfortable  room  or  rooms  must 
For  use  during  leisure  time.  Leisure 
ide  a  humanising  period,  not  a  time 
wdiness. 

-hall  should  be  reserved  for  meals,  if 
is  difficult  in  any  case  to  keep  a  room 
h  four  meals  are  served  daily  ;  it  is 
sible  if  the  hall  is  used  as  a  class- 

ral  remarks  having  brought  us  to  the 
us  consider  what  the  hours  of  meals 
menu  should  be. 

The  Food. 

:hat  rejoice  in  work  before  breakfast, 

0  be  provision  made  for  supplying 
support  before  early  school  begins — 
iither  porridge  and  milk  or  cocoa  and 

the  first  hour  is  over,  breakfast  should  I 
lis  may  consist  of  tea  or  coffee,  bread 
armalade,  with  fish,  eggs  or  bacon,  &c. 
there  need  only  be  meat  with  plenty 
etables  or  salad,  pudding,  bread  and 

e  should  be  provided  tea,  bread  and 
ake. 

1  perhaps  not   be    necessary  for  the  | 
in  the  house,  but  the  elder  boys  will 

something  to  eat  between  six  o'clock 
rst  morning  meal.  Light  and  diges- 
uld  be  supplied,  such  as  soup,  bread 
potted    meat,    light    puddings,    and 


If  you  want  to  make  a  boy  gluttonous  you  will  first  starve 
him  and  then  encourage  him  to  buy  confectionery. — Lodge. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  fair  claim,  yet  can  the 
average  school  say,  "  We  feed  our  boarders  so 
reasonably  that  they  do  not  spend  much  money 
at  the  tuck-shop"?  The  ideal  feeding  should  be 
sufficiently  good  to  induce  boys  to  satisfy  ordinary 
hunger  at  school  meals;  it  should  be  varied  and 
dainty  enough  to  make  frequent  recourse  to  other 
means  of  satisfying  their  hunger  unnecessary. 

Many  schools  may  claim  that  the  menu  shown 
above  is  exactly  what  they  provide  ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  food  on  paper  and  food  on  the 
table  of  the  school  dining-hall. 

Recollections  of  college  halls  will  serve  to  show 
how  an  excellent  joint  can  be  spoilt  by  bad  carv- 
ing ;  how  soup  can  be  made  unpalatable  by 
grease ;  how  the  necessary  cabbage  can  be  sent 
up  as  hard  as  raw  vegetable-marrow. 

At  schools  we  have  all  these  drawbacks  and 
others :  bad  butter  (luckily  supplied  usually  in 
small  quantities) ;  jam,  innocent  of  fruit,  but 
peppered  with  seeds;  vile  tea;  coffee  made  from 
dates  and  chicory ;  tough  meat ;  nasty  puddings. 
The  whole  is  served  in  a  slovenly  way,  and 
apparently  intended  to  be  left  uneaten,  in  the  very 
short  time  allowed  for  a  meal. 

Expenses. 

Yet  a  house  of  twenty  or  thirty  boarders  can  be 
fed  excellently  on  a  good  deal  less  than  ten  shil- 
lings a  week  each.  If  we  assume  this  outside 
figure,  the  annual  cost  of  twenty  boys  at  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  thirty-eight  weeks  amounts 
to  ^380. 

Admitting  that  the  boarding  fees  are  ^"50  per 
annum,  the  balance  left  for  domestic  expenses  and 
for  profit  will  be  ^1,000-^380  — ^620,  at  the  very 
least,  and  will  probably  be  much  greater. 

Continuing  the  calculations,  we  might  put  down 
rent,  servants,  &c,  at  ^"400  in  round  numbers. 

We  have  left  ^220,  evidently  a  small  balance, 
even  for  an  ideal  house.  Still  the  gain,  if  it  be  only 
^"220  on  goods  sold  at  ^"1,000  (the  total  boarding 
fees),  represents  a  profit  of  22  per  cent. — no  mean 
return. 

But  few  boarding-houses  of  over  twenty  boys, 
unless  they  are  run  on  very  cheap  lines,  would 
show  so  small  a  return  ;  and  the  profit  on  a  house 
of  fifty  boys  paying  high  fees  must  be  very  much 
higher. 

Can  we  deduce  from  these  high  profits  the  fact 
that  boys  are  as  a  rule  very  badly  boarded  and 
lodged  at  English  schools  ? 


Mathematical  Curves.  (Brooks).— The  parabola  curve  was 
noticed  in  The  School  World  for  April,  p.  155.  The 
curves  now  before  us  are  also  made  in  transparent  celluloid, 
and  are,  so  far  as  we  have  tested,  accurately  constructed.  The 
set  comprises  an  ellipse,  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  the  graph  of 
a-3,  and  a  cycloid  ;  the  price  of  each  curve  is  one  shilling.  For 
many  purposes,  especially  for  the  discussion  of  geometrical 
properties  of  the  figures,  these  curves  will  be  of  great  use. 
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AN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SCHEME. 

By  Francis  G.  Harmer. 
Headmaster  of  Leeds  Middle  Class  School. 

THE  main  objects  of  the  scheme  are  twofold: 
(i)  To  enable  a  pupil  to  understand  the 
expressed  thoughts  of  others  and  to  give 
easy  and  fluent  expression  to  his  own;  (2)  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  to  obtain  some 
acquaintance  with  good  literature,  and  to  learn 
how  and  where  to  extend  that  acquaintance. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  will  be  to  give  the 
pupil  good  models  with  plenty  of  variety,  and  then 
to  see  that  every  expression  of  his  own  thoughts, 
whether  orally  or  on  paper,  is  correct. 

The  examples  for  reading  have  been  taken  from 
the  general  range  of  English  literature  to  give 
breadth  to  the  pupil's  horizon.  Keeping  to  one 
author  or  period  is  apt  to  result  in  narrowness  and 
imperfect  appreciation ;  hence  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  book  as  the  "  Golden  Treasury."  The 
works  mentioned  are  only  suggestive,  and  the 
teacher,  while  keeping  generally  to  the  course 
laid  down,  will  choose  from  them  such  methods 
as  will  best  fit  in  with  his  own  ideas,  or  he  may 
substitute  others  of  the  same  type.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  better  that  the  teacher  should  himself  select 
his  own  material,  as  naturally  what  he  knows  best 
and  appreciates  most  he  will  best  be  able  to  teach 
to  others.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  corre- 
lation of  this  subject  to  any  other,  but  where  a 
history  course  is  taken  in  the  school  it  might  be 
advisable  and  profitable  to  choose  a  period  of 
English  literature  to  correspond  with  the  period 
taken  in  history. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  have  texts  for 
every  pupil.  This  will  involve  a  considerable 
outlay  in  books,  but  it  need  not  be  an  expensive 
item.  A  very  large  quantity  of  good  and  suitable 
matter  may  be  found  in  Stead's  "  Penny  Poets," 
while  most  of  the  authors  or  works  mentioned 
may  be  obtained  in  cheap  6d.  or  is.  editions. 
There  is  a  good  selection  of  Addison's  "  Essays" 
in  Cassell's  National  Library  (6d.).  Lamb's 
"  Tales  "  may  be  had  in  a  is.  edition,  whilst 
Hazlitt's  "Spirit  of  the  Age"  and  "Essays  of 
Elia  "  are  published  in  the  World's  Classics  at  is. 
Most  of  the  other  works  mentioned  are  easily 
obtainable  in  cheap  form. 

There  should  be  at  hand  a  good  lending  library 
— to  supplement  what  has  been  read,  to  allow  the 
pupil  access  to  the  books  referred  to  during  the 
course  of  the  lesson,  and  to  carry  him  on  further 
with  any  author  or  period  if  he  wishes  to  go 
further. 

Notes  are  appended  to  each  year's  course,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  which  are  applicable 
generally  and  should  always  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind. 

1. —  (a)  In  reading  texts  the  teacher  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  :  (i)  general  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  ;  (ii)  literary  interest  in  the  form  ; 
(iii)  historical  interest  in  the  authorship. 

The  first  of  these  points  will  have  more  attention 


paid  to  it  in  the  first  and  second  jm 
course ;  the  second  throughout  the  en 
particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth  yon 
the  third  point  will  be  left  more  especial 
fourth  and  fifth  years. 

(b)  Every  teacher  of  literature  shot 
trained  reader.  Expressive  reading  is 
way  to  bring  out  the  true  beauty  and  m 
a  poem.  A  pupil  will  enter  very  quick)) 
spirit  of  a  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  if 
properly  read  to  him.  In  fact,  a  young 
appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  expressk 
rhythm  in  poetry  only  by  hearing  the  | 
aloud.  In  this  way  the  ear  is  being 
well  as  the  eye. 

(c)  To  make  the  literature  lesson  re 
tive  and  valuable,  three  things  are  neces 

(i)  The  book  must  be  suitable  to  tt 
understanding  of  the  pupil.  Here  it  i 
to  caution  the  teacher  against  choosing 
that  are  too  easy.  It  is  preferable 
matter  rather  above  than  below  the  pu 
standing.  It  is  not  important  that 
comprehend  at  first  the  full  meaning  c 
so  long  as  he  catches  the  general  dr 
some  idea  of  the  sense.  He  will  gnu 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  it  and  there  1 
more  mental  stimulus. 

(ii)  The  aim  must  be  purely  literal 
mar  and  the  composition  of  the  langi 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  taught  from  the  rea< 
Nothing  so  soon  kills  the  pupil's  int 
vocabulary  will  be  extended  and  som 
cal  knowledge  acquired,  but  this  shoul 
secondary  consideration.  The  aim  si 
create  a  taste  for  good  and  beautifu 
In  doing  this,  the  teacher  will  natt 
attention  towards  the  aim  of  the  p< 
means  by  which  he  accomplishes  it 
gradually  lead  his  pupils  to  see  and  ap 
style,  rhythm  and  metre;  to  look  out 
the  force  and  beauty  of  similes,  mel 
epithets ;  and  to  note  such  devices  as 
play  upon  words,  onomatopoeia,  &c, 
•'  sound  becomes  an  echo  of  the  sense 
gradually  lead  him  to  quote  and  co 
will,  of  course,  direct  his  attention  to  si 
as  are  worth  learning  by  heart. 

(iii)  Lastly,  the  teacher  must  hii 
really  enthusiastic  literary  student. 

II. — In  teaching  composition  the  ft 
bear  in  mind  is  the  question  of  matei 
are  two  main  sources  : — 

(a)  Books.— Reading  stores  the  mind 
ledge  and  gives  an  enlarged  vocabu 
literature  lessons,  therefore,  will  be  rel 
a  very  large  extent  for  providing  ma 
and  vocabulary  for  the  composition. 

(b)  Conversation. — This  gives  the  pup 
expressing  himself  and  shows  him  th 
his  own  knowledge.  A  teacher  can 
a  lesson  profitably  in  discussing  subje< 
class.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  o 
speech  as  a  preliminary  to  fluency 
The  pupil  should  gradually  become  ac 
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r  in  well-chosen  language  and  in 
easing  in  length  as  he  becomes  more 
essing  his  thoughts ;  then,  and  then 
le  be  allowed  to  commit  his  words  to 

issing  the  subject-matter,  information 
ven  as  to  where  and  how  material 
ined  ;  the  subject  should  be  carefully 
.  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
and  clearness,  brevity  and  simplicity 
sisted  upon,  especially  during  the 
md  third  years. 

SYLLABUS. 
First  Year. 

1 2  years. 

pie  but  good   literature — historical  novels  and 

;  Lamb's  "Tales";  Kingsley's  "Heroes"; 
;."  Voyages  and  travels.  Hakluyt  "  Drake." 
oems  such  as  "  Southey's  "  Inchcape  Rock  "  ; 
ariners  of  England"  and  "Battle  of  the 
uilay's  "Spanish  Armada";  Tennyson's 
lassey's  "Sir  Richard  Grenville";  Cowper's 
yal  George  "  ;  Kingsley's  "  Three  Fishers." 
y  such  as  Browning's  "  How  they  brought  the 
Campbell's  "  Soldier's  Dream,"  "  Burial  of  Sir 
Men  of  England  "  ;  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V. 
'"Henry  V.  before  Agincourt";  Tennyson's 
Light  Brigade,"  "  Defence  of  Lucknow,"  "Ode 
the  Duke  of  Wellington";  Cowper's  "  Boa- 
"  Waterloo  "  ;  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  ; 
ys  of  Ancient  Rome." 

Easy  descriptive  and  narrative  essays  ;  simple 
ite  (including  letters  to  friends  and  relatives,  and 
of  events)  ;  (ii.)  the  simplest  form  of  business 
[including  applications  for  appointments  and 
same,  references  and  enquiries)  ;  details  as  to 
posting  letters. 

hrasing :  Prose  extracts  at  first,  then  simple 
>assages. 

\ng  and  analysis :  To  obtain  grammatical 
ical  grammatical  reasoning. 

Second  Year. 

13  years. 

se — Addison's  "  Sir  Roger  "  Essays  from  the 
's  "  Talisman,"  "  Legend  of  Montrose,"  and 
ward";  Defoe's  "Journal  of  the  Plague"  ; 
>ry  of  Selborne  "  ;  Prescott's  "  Mexico  and 
s  from) ;  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson  "  ;  Voy- 
>• 

ttive  poetry  such  as  Scott's  "  Marmion,"  "  Lay 
istrel,"  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Byron's  "  Childe 
3s  I.  and  II.),  "  Lake  Leman,"  and  other 
Tennyson's"  Idylls  of  the  King"  ;  Longfellow's 
and  "Hiawatha";  Arnold's  "  Sohrab  and 
imatic  poetry  —  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer 
'  •*  The  Tempest  "  ;  some  of  the  simpler  poems 
en  Treasury." 

More  difficult  subjects  for  essay  writing — chiefly 
biographical.  Occasionally  write  out  the 
ctract  read,  e.g.,  one  of  the  Spectator  essays, 
sndence — occasional  exercises  only. 
;  More  difficult  and  involved  matter — principally 
n  from  the  subjects  read,  generally  whole  poems 
t  isolated  passages. 


General  Analysis  :  Mainly  the  relation  of  subordinate  clauses 
and  classification  of  phrases  according  to  their  function  in  the 
sentence. 

The  training  in  the  first  and  second  years  is 
concerned  mainly  with  accurate  expression.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  taught  to  talk  distinctly,  correctly 
and  fluently,  and  to  write  legibly,  in  good  English, 
and  with  good  sense.  Hence  the  following  points 
require  attention  : — 

Reading. — The  material  should  be  simple  and 
copious  and  such  as  would  require  few  explana- 
tions or  notes.  Literature  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture should  be  chosen  so  far  as  possible,  as  being 
better  suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  likely  to 
rivet  their  attention.  If  possible,  a  whole  piece, 
poem,  or  episode,  should  be  read  through  at  one 
sitting.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  the 
young  pupil  lacks  principally  ideas  and  words ; 
hence  he  should  read  copiously. 

After  reading  the  poem  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  give  orally  such  general  ideas  as  t'le  sense  of 
the  passage,  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing 
it,  the  lesson  it  appears  to  teach.  Such  explana- 
tions as  are  required  to  make  the  piece  intelligible 
should  be  given,  but  detailed  explanations  of  words 
and  phrases  and  meanings  of  archaic  expressions 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
teacher  should  insist  upon  the  answers  being  given 
fully  and  in  good  English.  The  pupil's  thoughts 
will  be  thus  concentrated  and  guided  in  working 
out  the  subject-matter  for  the  essay  which  will 
follow,  and  the  attention  will  be  fixed  upon  the 
salient  points  in  a  narrative,  and  so  the  pupil  be 
taught  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials. 

Written  Exercises. — These  exercises  at  first  should 
be  on  topics  well  known  to  the  student.  The 
training  in  thinking  out  abstract  subjects  can  well 
be  left  at  present  and  all  attention  be  given  to  the 
method  of  putting  into  writing  the  thoughts  which 
are  ready.  The  point  at  this  stage  is  to  encourage 
the  student  to  write  and  to  write  freely — to  find 
expression  for  his  thoughts.  He  might  be  given 
such  subjects  as:  the  description  of  the  room  in 
which  he  is  sitting;  the  description  of  the  materials 
he  is  using ;  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  or  of  his 
own  home;  of  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  room  ;  a 
description  of  what  he  sees  on  his  way  to  school, 
or  of  some  scene  in  the  streets.  Such  exercises  as 
I  these  will  not  only  allow  the  pupil  to  give  his  full 
attention  to  what  he  is  writing,  but  will  teach  him 
accurate  observation,  and  that  in  the  end  will  lead 
to  accurate  and  logical  thinking,  which,  again,  will 
lead  to  accurate  expression. 

In  the  second  year  it  is  often  useful  to  read  over 
to  the  student  an  essay  and  ask  him  to  reproduce 
it — first  orally,  then  on  paper.  This  can  be  done 
either  paragraph  by  paragraph,  or  by  obtaining 
the  general  sense  of  the  whole  piece  and  then 
dividing  into  paragraphs. 

The  paraphrasing  in  these  years  should  be  mainly 
oral  and  should  consist  of  splitting  up  the  selected 
piece  into  its  component  parts  and  expressing  the 
sense  of  each  part  in  as  few  words  as  possible.     It 
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should  id  aoy  case  be  the  reproduction  of  any 
piece  of  prose  or  poem  just  read* 

Grammar*— In  the  analysis  the  chief  point  is  to 
obtain  a  notion  of  the  structure  of  a  sentence  and 
the  logical  relation  of  its  parts.  The  teaching  of 
grammar  should  be  quite  incidental  and  should 
not  encroach  upon  the  reading  exercises-  The  nse 
of  stops,  such  as  the  comma,  colon,  semicolon,  and 
full-stop,  should  be  taught  here* 

Third  Year. 
Average  Age  :  14  years, 

Rtatitn$  ;  Definite  authors  should  now  be  studied.  Prose— 
Add  lion's    Spectator  Essays  ;    Macau  Lay's   Ji  Biographies  TT  and 

stewier  Essays  "  ;    Scott's  "  Kenilworlbp11  "  Waverfey,"  or 

>ld  Mortality." 

poetry— Tennyson's   **  Princess  "  ;  Mttton*s   Shorter   Poems 

id  "  Comus "  ;  Wurdsworth'i  Simple  Poem*,  with  selections 
irom  the  "  Excursion  "  ;  Gray**  "  Elegy  "  »ntl  '*  Eton  College  "  ; 
Goldsmith1*  "Traveller"  and  "  Deserted  Village  " ;  Shake^ 
tpeare's  "As  yon  Like  It,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice " ;  lyrical 
poem*  ffotti  Palgrare*s  "  Golden  Treasury." 

Some  simple  lessons  in  prosody  should  be  given  here — 
hlli  1111  on  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry,  on  metre, 
n  poetic  form,  and  on  lyrical  poetry  in  particular. 

Composition  ;     Deicnplive  and    reflective  essays  ;  essays  on 

e  reading  matter  and  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  authors; 
reproduce  essay*  read  ;  give  short  abstracts  of  essays. 

Paraphrasing  of  both  prose  and  poetry* 

Grammar:  Only  such  as  may  be  usefully  brought  in  during 
the  reading  lesson,  and  when  correcting  essays. 

Fourth  Year* 

Average  Age     15  years. 

Renting;  A  detailed  period  of  English  literature,  e.g.t  the 
Age  of  Eli/abeib,  the  Age  of  Anne,  the  Age  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Age  of  Wordsworth,  ihe  Victorian  Age. 

Special  ptose:  "Essays  of  Eli**;  HazUu's-  "Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Hays  "  and  "  Spirit  of  the  Age "  ;  Macau  lay's 
Historical  Essays, 

Special  poetry :  Shakespeare's  M  Henry  V,,"  *■  Julius  Ca=*ar  " 
and  "  Macbeth " ,  lessons  on  poetic  form  and  the  value  of 
poetry;  epic  poetry;  dramatic  poetry;  blank  verse;  selections 
from  ifiltnn,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson. 

Composition;  Keflirclive  essays,  literary  and  general  topics, 
criticism  of  reading  mailer,  and  critical  appreciation  of  authors. 

Paraphrasing  and  pt  ins  *  w;  iting* 

Critical  appreciation  should  now  be  developed. 
As  in  the  first  and  second  years  the  interest  mainly 
centred  round  the  subject-matter,  so  now  the 
interest  should  be  more  especially  directed  to  the 
form  and  the  authorship.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
to  realise  the  beauty  of  the  lines,  to  notice  the 
way  in  which  the  various  thoughts  are  expressed, 
to  understand  why  that  particular  way  is  used, 
and  to  appreciate  the  genera]  idea  underlying  the 
whole  composition,  They  should  gradually  acquire, 
through  examples,  a  knowledge  of  literary  form, 
and  be  taught  to  understand  why  a  particular  form 
is  used  for  a  particular  purpose.  They  should 
gradually  be  led  to  study  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  author  and  the  ways  and  means  he  used  to 
effect  his  purpose. 

In  studying  an  "age"  or  period  of  English 
literature  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  give 
some  picture  of  the  life,  manners  and  customs  of 


the  time,  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  realise  t 
sphere  in  which  the  writer  lived,  the  r 
his  life,  his  methods  and  aims,  and  how  t 
moulded  and  influenced  by  his  surrousdu 

A  knowledge  of  the  simple  laws  of  p 
essential  to  an  intelligent  appreciatioa  c 
and  the  pupils  are  now  quite  sufficiently 
to  understand  metre  and  poetic  form  an  J 
that  govern  them.  After  such  lessons  it  « 
good  exercise  to  write  down  the  metre  aj 
schemes  of  the  poems  read.  The  pupils* 
able  to  distinguish  the  leading  characte 
different  poetic  forms — sonnets,  Uatbl 
dramatic  poetry*  &c.  Many  of  these  ] 
characteristics  they  will  find  out  for  then 
put  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 

Composition. — The  unity  of  the  essay  sh 
be  studied,  The  important  points  to  con 
relevancy,  proportion  and  arrangement  Ii 
matter  must  be  excluded.  Proportion  1 
be  neglected,  but  each  paragraph  most 
own  theme  and  not  go  beyond  it.  Tk 
paragraphs  must  follow  each  other  loi 
order,  and  in  such  order  that  the  interest 
sustained. 

Sincerity  and  confidence  should  be  a 
sincerity  in  saying  what  is  meant  and 
what  is  said ;  using  only  such  words  as  3 
understood;  avoiding  line  writing  and  grai 
exaggeration  and  affectation.  Confidenc 
mastery  of  the  subject,  and  then  a  deter m 
say  what  there  is  to  say  in  the  fewest  an 
words  possible.  The  pupil's  thoughts 
flow  easily  and  he  will  find  ready  expi 
words. 

In  the  third  year  lessons  might  be  givei 
of  the  more  common  figures  of  speech  wi 
of  examples  of  their  use.  This  might  be  1 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  in  both  years  illi 
will  be  looked  for  in  the  reading  lesson. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  question  of  sty! 
discussed  and  examples  of  different  styles  t 
commented  upon. 

In  Prech-umttng  there  should  first  be 
practice  in  oral  prech,  e.g.,  an  extract  1 
might  be  read  at  home  and  an  abstract  of 
orally  in  class;  some  scene  from  a  play  or 
might  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  or  tl 
of  a  lesson  might  be  given.  In  time  a  pupi 
be  expected  to  give  orally  an  abstract  ths 
take  three  or  four  minutes. 

Advanced  Class— Fifth  YttAa. 

Average  Age  :  16  years. 

Reading:  Prose  specimens  of  Bacon,  Goldstaitb, 
Lamb,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin,  Study* 
great  modern  authors,  4f ,,  Carljte,  Tennyson,  Dttkeo 
Browning.  Read  partictUaily  Ruskin's  *l  Sesar&e  u* 
Carlyte's  *■  Hero  as  Poet  ■  and  "  Hero  as  Maa  of 
Burke's  "Speeches,"  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  T 
"In  Mernoriam."  Study  English  tftcrature  in  in 
aspect. 

Cempoiitfatt :  General  essay  writing — expository  J 
mentative  ;  literary  criticism  ;  prose  writing— the  em] 
btgi  a  m  ng  o  f  j  o  u  rnalism. 

Prtds-iuritwg  as  applied  to  journalism. 
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,  as  in  the  fourth  year,  attention  should  be 
the  literary  and  artistic  qualities  of  the 
ected.  The  sense  of  style  must  be  fully 
I.  To  do  this  use  works  in  similar  form 
3  of  different  periods,  e.g.,  Bacon,  Addison 
b  for  essays ;  Milton,  Gray  and  Tennyson 
5s  ;  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  for  historical 
d  soon. 

ady  of  figures  of  speech  and  other  artificial 
yle  will  now  be  more  fully  developed,  and 
>ds  looked  for. 

tsition  should  include  literary  topics, 
of  works,  comparative  study  of  styles  and 
lives  of  authors,  and  perhaps  an  attempt 
imposition. 


PUPIL  AS  AN  ILLUSTRATOR. 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 

OUGH  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
sters  teaching  in  an  Irish  Convent  School 
have  just  seen  an  interesting  and  not 
og  collection,  or  rather  album,  of  pictures 
ure  post-cards  put  together  by  a  former 
illustrate  the  journey  of  Phineas  Fogg  in 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  which  was  the 
acted  for  study  by  the  class  in  French, 
tngement  is  simple  and  effective.  The 
on  is  on  one  page  while  on  the  opposite 
vritten  an  explanation  drawn  from  the 
couched  in  the  pupil's  own  French.  At 
j  distant  scenes  to  be  illustrated  do  not 
:o  have  fallen  under  the  camera  of  the 
>ost-card  photographer,  or  at  any  rate  it 
fed  beyond  the  power  of  the  would-be 
r  to  obtain  reproductions  either  in  the 
views  or  woodcuts.  Her  ingenuity,  how- 
s  not  failed  her  and  pictures  of  places 
lome  have  been  inserted   on  the  ground, 

somewhat  slight,  that  the  picture  in 
has  a  more  or  less  distinct  resemblance 
issing  view.  Sometimes  the  substitution 
>  be  quite  serious,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Venice,  which  does   duty  for  a  Malabar 

in  other  instances  traces  of  humour  are 
vident. 

>ractice,  I  am  well  aware  is  not  unknown 
show  circles,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
it  one  year's  fair  becomes  the  crossing  of 
1  at  the  next.  Personally  I  have  no  great 
1  to  these  intentional  substitutions.  They 
g  to  the  great  realm  of  "  make  believe  "  in 
le  imagination  of  the  child  realises  itself 
3  to  realise  its  surroundings.  If,  as  M. 
has  sagely  said,  the  truest  stories  are 
rich  have  never  occurred,  many  of  these 
are  to  their  compilers  truer  than  actual 
the  actual  places.  Those  who  object  to 
.ctice,  should  in  strict  logic  forbid  all 
it  '•  make  believe  "  in  their  own  children, 
special  embargo  on  the  coal-scuttle  being 
as  an  enchanted  castle,  to  use  the  well- 
Stevensonian    example.      Besides,   is    not 


imagination  the  art  of  cross-referencing,  of  matching 
likenesses,  and  what  are  these  substitutions  if  not 
attempts  at  matching  likenesses?  Nor  have  I 
any  objection  to  the  comic  cuts  which  were  neatly 
interspersed  among  the  real  and  imaginary  illus- 
trations. Why  should  the  authors  of  "  Wisdom 
while  you  Wait,"  have  a  monopoly  in  methods  of 
treatment  which  were  once  free  and  open  to  those 
who  carved  the  gargoyles  of  our  ancient  cathedrals. 
Here  seems  to  me  a  legitimate  outlet  for  the  graffiti 
instinct  so  strong  in  the  young,  which  makes  them 
sketch  and  scribble  whenever  they  get  the  chance. 
Such  an  instinct  cannot  be  altogether  innate  de- 
pravity, as  was  formerly  considered,  and  here  is  a 
chance  of  giving  it  play  while  rendering  it  harm- 
less. I  would  add  that  the  author  or  compiler 
of  this  interesting  album  was,  according  to  her 
teacher,  a  girl  who  had  hitherto  taken  only  a 
minor  interest  in  her  work,  but  once  she  started 
on  the  book  her  whole  attitude  towards  the  subject 
changed.  She  had  learnt  the  secret  of  making  it 
her  own. 

Examinations  have  a  sad  tendency  to  make 
teachers  encourage  children  to  bolt  their  formulae 
whole,  with  the  view  of  reproducing  them  in  their 
entirety  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  Knowledge 
administered  in  such  impervious  capsules  is  about 
as  nutritive  as  a  diet  of  cherry  stones.  What  we 
really  want  to  increase  in  the  child  is  the  power 
to  assimilate  and  reproduce  knowledge,  not  as  a 
foreign  substance,  but  as  his  own.  This  repro- 
duction itself  is  mainly  valuable,  not  for  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  results,  but  as  evidence  of 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  child's  mind,  of  his 
growing  control  over  the  world  without  him. 
Anything  that  tends  to  increase  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  the  control  is  precious  because  it  assists 
the  growth  of  individuality.  Hence  if  we  can 
enable  the  child  to  look  at  anything  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  formulate  his  view,  his  conception,  his 
version  of  it,  the  gain  is  great.  He  who  looks 
with  his  teacher's  eyes  does  not  look  at  all,  for 
faith  is  by  definition  blind. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  frightfully 
over-done  picture  post-card  craze,  it  would  seem 
we  might  well  draw  a  little  good  out  of  evil,  by 
encouraging  the  child  to  form  for  himself  out  of 
these  chaotic  heaps  of  indiscriminate  pictures  a 
collection  which  really  centres  round  and  em- 
bodies a  definite  idea.  One  does  not  want  to  en- 
courage the  extensive  "  grangerising  "  of  books, 
though  a  good  deal  of  the  literature  of  to-day  is 
so  ephemeric,  there  is  little  harm  in  cutting  it 
up.  But  one  sees  no  reason  why  the  pupils  in 
any  class  should  not  be  encouraged  to  form 
albums  illustrating  the  places  and  incidents  men- 
tioned in  their  modern  language  reader  by  picture 
post-cards,  woodcuts,  or  even  their  own  unaided 
artistic  efforts.  An  enseignement  par  V image  is 
really  an  education  of  the  imagination,  although 
the  picture  poster,  after  having  been  rammed 
down  our  throats  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
modern  language  teaching  by  people  whose  minds 
were  only  philosophic  enough  to  take  in  one 
I  idea  at  the   time,  has  now  fallen  from   its  high 
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estate  and  in  many  cases  the  famous  pictures  of 
the  four  seasons  have  been  unjustly  relegated  to 
the  cupboard.  I  admit  there  was  about  the 
colouring  of  some  a  certain  liverish- tint,  that  in 
the  long  run  affected  the  eye  with  a  sort  of  visual 
jaundice.  In  the  making  of  the  suggested  albums 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  mental  biliousness.  In 
place  of  monotony  there  will  be  endless  variety 
and  each  child  will  be  his  own  "  marchand  des 
quatre  saisons." 

Of  course,  the  compilation  of  such  albums  would 
be  entirely  voluntary.  There  might,  however,  be 
a  regular  exhibition  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  or  school  year,  with  a  small  prize  offered  for 
the  best,  which  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
biggest.  The  points  lo  consider  would  be  the 
appositeness  of  the  illustrations,  the  taste  shown  in 
arrangement,  the  correctness  of  the  French.  The 
wise  teacher,  however,  will  not  run  the  competitive 
idea  to  death.  He  will  remember  the  object  is 
not  to  produce  illustrations  but  illustrators,  because 
in  attempting  to  illustrate  the  story,  the  boy 
really  enlightens  himself.  The  teacher's  aim  will 
rather  be  to  encourage  everyone  to  form  one  of 
these  scientific  scrap-books  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
delectation.  If  he  can  only  touch  the  spring  of 
initiative  which  lurks  in  the  biggest  duffer,  by 
showing  him  that  the  thing  is  possible,  he  may 
find  that  the  idea  appeals  to  the  duller,  even  more 
than  to  the  cleverer  pupil,  just  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  the  dull  boy  finds  is  within  his 
power  to  do. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  making  of  such 
pictorial  commentaries  should  be  confined  to  the 
modern  language  reader.  It  might  be  well  ex- 
tended to  the  English  play  or  story  the  class  were 
reading,  and  certainly  as  far  as  topography  goes, 
to  the  period  of  history  under  study,  though  of 
course  the  need  in  this  case  for  historical  accuracy 
would  not  allow  of  the  same  free  treatment  of 
illustration. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

By  Prof.   L.   \V.  Lyde,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography,  University  College, 
London. 

III. 

BY  the  terms  of  the  Editors'  request  for  '•  views 
on  any  points  in  the  Regulations  which  have 
not  been  taken  up  by  the  two  contribu- 
tors tp  the  November  number  "  of  The  School 
World,  I  am  precluded  from  touching  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Regulations;  and, 
as  the  purely  geographical  side  of  the  question  ! 
cannot  be  even  attempted  in  a  single  article,  1 
should  like  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  light 
which  the  Regulations  throw  on  the  present  con- 
stitution and  policy  of  the  Board. 

It    is    significant     that     in     education,    as    in 
economics,  real  experts  have  till  lately — with  one 


or  two  notable  exceptions — been 
official  bodies,  and  their  opinions  haiei, 
weight  hitherto  with  the  public  Cam 
especially  in  school  education,  and  mo* 
larly  in  schools  in  industrial  districts*  i 
suffered  from  that  most  fatal  of  all  j 
conceit — the  successful  business  man's  *« 
sense"  :  he  made  his  "brass"  by  Mm 
own  business,  and  doing  one  thing  at  at 
doing  it  thoroughly.  This  is  his  Shibboh 
as  parent  and  as  local  authority,  he  wffll 
that  everyone  else  shall  copy  his  1 
example,  and  believe  that,  by  tacking  on 
"  commercial"  to  a  subject  and  teaching  it 
you  can  aid  the  commercial  developne 
borough  or  attract  pupils — both  boo 
business."  Curiously  enough,  things  an 
this  respect  in  more  rural  districts,  \ 
agricultural  interest  is  already  familial 
own  "  rotation  of  crops." 

In  the  more  densely  populated  areas, 
the  true  end  of  teaching  has  often  been  h 
a  false  end  has  been  artificially  glorified 
with  great  expense  to  the  ratepayers  i 
vision  of  elaborate  mechanical  appai 
foundly  unsuited  to  class-teaching.  For  i 
as  Mr.  Hobson  says,  "  can  only  teac 
practises " ;  and  a  dead  level  of  repeti 
lesson  of  the  machine,  it  knows  nothu 
gress  or  spontaneity,  it  is  the  best  poss 
tant  of  the  premature  specialist. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  loo! 
new  regulations  as  being  of  such  ii 
Good  as  the  regulations  for  literature 
dealt  with  a  subject  into  which  it  was  m 
impossible  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  1 
arrangements  and  apparatus  ;  there  is  i 
part  in  the  literature  hour  to  commercial  { 
But  in  dealing  with  a  science  we  are 
different  ground.  The  experts  here  are  nc 
in  literature,  idealists;  and  yet  the  1 
thrown  its  weight  on  the  side  of  the  id 
means  that  education,  even  scientific  edi 
not  recognised  as  a  means  to  material 
special  knowledge,  but  as  concerning  itsel 
always  with  the  production  of  Plate 
possible  man."  And  one  service  that  t 
is  doing  to  education  in  taking  this  attitu 
it  emphasises  the  truth  that  the  kind  of 
necessary  to  produce  the  "  best  possible 
any  race  is  such  as  approximates  to  the 
that  race.  Hope  on  her  mountain-top 
out  undismayed  on  the  problems  of  the  i 
our  race,  so  long  as  the  Powers  that 
between  the  genius  of  the  race  and  att 
impose  on  it  foreign  fetters. 

1  do  not  wish  to  raise  here  any  qu» 
"  subject  "  as  against  "  class  "  teaching, 
is  not  involved,  and  my  sympathies  are  a 
side  of  the  former.  But  few  things  could 
disastrous  for  our  secondary  schools  i 
than  such  specialisation  of  personnel  or 
culum  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  ha' 
of  real  teachers  or  a  well-balanced  tii 
The   danger   was   that    in   the    widened 
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method  might  be  used  ;  but  the  Board  is 
Oft  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  misuse  of  the 

nises  that  geography,  like  history  and 
is  often  taught  by  teachers  who  have  no 
w ledge  of  the  subject ;  and,  instead  of 
for  specialists,  it  makes  the  best  of  the 
erial.  These  teachers  are  honest  men 
who  certainly  do  their  best ;  and  many 
enthusiastic  teachers,  who  teach  well, 
what  the  Board  wants,  and  what  the 
needs — good  teachers,  not  good  geo- 
or  historians.  The  good  teacher  knows 
it  place  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be 
;h  a  class;  he  does  not  waste  time  on 
correlates  his  work  properly ;  and,  in  the 
of  special  knowledge,  e.g.,  of  history  or 
all  he  needs  to  make  him  a  good 
of  the  subject  is  exactly  such  guidance 
Board  gives  in  these  regulations.  The 
recognition  by  the  Board  of  the  good  work 
the  average  teacher — who,  of  course,  does 
and  has  not  taught  for  many  a  long  day, 
pes  and  bays,  any  more  than  the  average 
sets,  or  has  set,  questions  on  them — is 
mragement ;  and  it  will  certainly  com- 
to  heads  of  schools.  After  all,  school 
not  an  institute  of  history  or  geography  ; 
value  of  good  teachers  is  not  affected  by 
Urility  or  inability  to  give  explanations  of 
Own  of  erratic  phenomena  in  history  or 
iphy. 

9,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  emphasise  these 
;    but   I   do  so    because   I    have    met    no 
cal  teacher  who  had  anything  but  a  cordial 
me  for  these  new   regulations.     One   man 
••  I  take  myself  to  be  an  '  average  teacher ' ; 
•rstand  90  per  cent,  of  my  class,  and  99  per 
pf  them  understand  me;  and,  with  decent 
ration  of  my  lessons  and  such  guidance  as  is 
in  this,  both  as  to  general  lines  and  as  to 
Uar  method,  I  think  I  can  do  my  duty  by 
in  geography,  and  could  in  any  ordinary 
subject,   though  my  best  friend  or  worst 
couldn't  call  me  a  specialist." 
man   in   question   is    an   excellent    class- 
and   I  believe   that   his  attitude   to  the 
ins  is  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  good 
chers.      My  own  experience  of  geography 
s  in  class  may  have  been  unfortunate ; 
__  have  seen   only  one — a  woman — who  ap- 
plied being  a  good  class- teacher,  or  who  had 
( any  idea  whether  a  class  was  really  attending 

tat. 

you  think  that  the  thing  learned  is  more 
jrtant  than  the  way  in  which  it  is  learned, 
t  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  but  that  is  evidently 
the  view  of  the  Board.  It  puts  the  mere 
tisition  of  knowledge  in  its  right  place — the 
aground,  and  emphasises  the  supreme  im- 
fcnce  of  such  knowledge  as  is  acquired  being 
Ay  distributed,  and  being  acquired  in  the  right 
'.  There  is. even,  in  the  preliminary  instruc- 
g,  almost  a  suggestion  that  the  best  possible 
her  should  teach  the  youngest  classes,  where 
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a  really  good  teacher  may  be  as  an  angel  from 
Heaven  to  the  little  struggling  brain,  so  im- 
pressionable and  so  insistent  with  its  "  Why  ? 
Why  ?     Why  ?  " 

Further,  special  provision  is  made  for  the 
continuance  in  the  older  classes  of  the  method 
naturally  employed  in  answering  the  "  Why"  and 
the  "  How  "  of  the  little  people.  That  is  to  say, 
the  object  in  view  is  not  knowledge,  but  power — 
the  power  to  observe,  analyse,  infer,  verify, 
organise.  The  only  specialist  who  has  any  firm 
place  in  such  a  scheme  is  the  specialist  in  teaching. 
The  Board  makes  no  suggestion  that  there  is  any 
"  royal  road  "  to  this  power  either  for  teachers  or 
for  taught,  least  of  all  vid  premature  specialisation. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS*  TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 

THE  institution  to  be  known  in  future  as 
"  University  of  London,  Goldsmiths'  Col- 
lege," was  originally  a  Royal  Naval  School. 
In  1888,  when  the  Naval  School  was  removed  to 
Eltham,  the  place  was  acquired  by  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  maintained  by 
the  Company  as  a  technical  and  recreative  insti- 
tute. In  June,  1904,  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  accepted  the  buildings  as  a  present  to 
the  University,  the  gift  including  an  unoccupied 
site  of  about  4^  acres,  and  an  endowment  of 
^*5,ooo  a  year  for  the  five  years  1905- 1910.  The 
College  was  opened  on  September  28th  by  Lord 
Rosebery. 

In  the  session  1904-5,  for  the  expenses  of  which 
an  additional  grant  of  ,£"5,000  was  made  by  the 
Company,  no  substantial  change  was  made  in  the 
organisation  and  work  of  the  old  Institute,  but  in 
the  present  session  certain  evening  classes,  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  and  elementary  nature,  have  been 
discontinued,  and  a  Day  Training  Department 
for  elementary  teachers  has  been  opened.  The 
work  of  the  College  now  includes  evening  classes 
in  science,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  B.Sc.  degree ; 
evening  classes  in  engineering  ;  evening  classes  in 
connection  with  certain  building  trades;  an  art 
school  (day  and  evening);  and  the  aforesaid  Train- 
ing Department.  Numerically  this  department  is 
at  present  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
College.  Readers  of  The  School  World  may 
be  interested  in  a  brief  account  of  what  the 
Goldsmiths'  College  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  training  teachers. 

The  training  department  is  subsidised  by  the 
County  Councils  of  London,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
and  Surrey,  and  by  the  County  Borough  of 
Croydon.  The  pressing  need  of  the  county  edu- 
cational authorities  is  that  of  a  large  number  of 
duly  equipped  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  provided  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  course  shall  be  uniformly  of  two 
years'  duration,  and  that  the  corresponding  exami- 
nation shall  not  be  one  that  constitutes  a  stage  in 
the  course  for  a  degree. 
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The  buildings  are  exceptionally  well  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  intending  teachers  a 
thorough  and  all-round  training  for  their  profes- 
sion- The  **  Great  Hall,"  capable  of  seating 
i, Soo  persons,  and  containing  a  good  organ,  will 
be  invaluable  for  cultivating  the  social  side  of 
college  life.  There  are  also  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  a  large  swimming  bath,  a  library,  an 
art  room,  men's  and  women's  common  rooms, 
workshops,  asphalt  courts  for  tennis,  and  a  field 
(the  unoccupied  site  mentioned  above)  for  hockey, 
football  and  cricket.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  whereby  other  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  available  for  hockey  and  Rugby 
football. 

The  Warden  of  the  College,  Mr*  W. 
Loring,  MA,,  Fellow  of  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge, acts  as  principal  of  the  Training  Depart* 
menL  The  vice-principals,  Mr*  T,  Raymont,  M.A. 
and  Miss  C.  Graveson,  B.A,,  have  both  had 
ample  experience  in  the  working  of  Univer- 
sity Day  Training  Colleges  at  Cardiff  and  Liver- 
pool respectively.  The  staff  of  lecturers  has 
wisely  been  chosen  so  as  to  combine  a  great 
variety  of  experience  and  training*  Mr,  A*  Lap- 
worth,  D.Sc.(Lond.),  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Institute;  Mr.  Ivor  B*  John,  M,A. 
(Fellow  of  Univ,  of  Wales),  comes  from  Car- 
diff University  College;  Mr.  D,  L.  Savory,  B. A* 
(Oxon.),  from  Marlborough  College ;  Mr.  J*  F* 
U  □stead,  B.A.(Camb.)T  from  a  London  elemen- 
tary school  ;  Mr*  J*  Kay,  B«Sc.(Lond,),  from  a 
Lancashire  secondary  school  ;  Mr*  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, B.3c.(Lond,),  from  Kings  wood  School, 
Bath ;  Miss  E.  H*  Spalding  (Somerville  Coll.) 
from  Stockwell  Training  College;  Miss  F.  H* 
Biriey  (Queen's  College,  Chester)  from  Winches* 
ter  High  School ;  Miss  F.  Strucfwick  (Newnham 
Coll*)  from  WestfieJd  College  ;  Miss  E.  Hilders- 
ley  from  Stockwell  Training  College;  Miss  N* 
Catty,  M.A.  (Bedford  Coll*),  from  Stepney  Pupil- 
Teacher  Centre;  Miss  E,  Greene  (Newnham 
Coll.)  from  Norwich  High  School;  Miss  j.  Laid- 
ler,  M.A.(Vict.),  from  Pendleton  High  School ; 
Miss  M*  Carter,  L-R.A*M.t  from  the  Skinners1 
Company's  Schools,  Stamford  Hill;  and  Miss  C* 
A*  Kemp  from  the  Battersea  Polytechnic-  Next 
year,  when  the  full  number  of  students  will  have 
been  admitted,  the  staff  will  be  increased  to  about 
thirty. 

The  Goldsmiths*  Training  College  possesses  one 
feature  which  is  at  least  remarkable — it  is  by  far 
the  largest  college  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  No 
other  training  college  has  at  present  more  than 
about  200  students,  whereas  here  there  are  to  be 
500*  The  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  a  training  institution  for  so  large  a  number  is, 
of  course*  regarded  as  an  experiment,  though  it  is 
an  experiment  which  takes  place  under  such  very 
favourable  conditions  that  it  can  hardly  fail.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  a  large  college  are  that 
corporate  life  tends  to  become  vigorous,  and  that 
the  students  come  in  turn  under  the  influence  of 
the  several  members  of  a  very  large  staff.  There 
is  evidently  a  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 


of  the  work,  especially  perhaps  on  tht 
side,  may  become  too  Itttle  individual 
the  staff  is  so  large  that  this  tiecomc 
question  of  skilful  organisation;  and  t 
enced  persons  who  will  direct  the  practic 
of  the  students  may  be  assumed  to  have 
open  to  the  danger  here  hinted  at* 

The  Kent  and  Surrey  County  Co 
taking  active  measures  towards  the  est 
of  hostels  for  those  students  who  cam 
home— a  provision  which  is  obviously 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  day  college.  At  p. 
students  reside  in  duly  registered  and 
lodgings,  and  a  mid-day  meal,  at  wbk 
students  are  present,  is  provided  in  tih 
dining  hall. 

The  curriculum  includes  English  laq 
literature,  history,  geography,  a  raoder 
language,  mathematics,  elementary  scie 
ing  nature  study),  physical  exercis 
subjects  (for  women),  manual  ins 
men),  drawing,  music  and  voice-pr 
the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching 
is  also  included,  but  is  voluntary  boll 
and  for  students.  The  genera!  priou 
which  the  course  of  work  is  arranged  \ 
professional  training  is  postponed  till  t 
year,  the  first  year  being  devoted  to  gene 
lion*  Certain  general  subjects,  howevt 
English  literature  and  French,  will  f 
reasons  be  continued  in  the  second  year. 

Great  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to 
course  of  study  as  broad  and  liberal  as  i 
under  the  limitations  at  present  laid  do 
as  was  made  abundantly  clear  by 
Chancellor  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
the  intentions  of  the  University  Senate 
means  incompatible  with  a  subsequent  I 
of  the  curriculum,  such  as  would  enable 
students  to  pursue  courses  of  study  lead 
university  degrees*  It  may  also  be  pc 
that,  whether  as  regards  the  equipme 
College,  the  proximity  of  suitable  9 
practice,  or  the  qualifications  of  the 
circumstances  are  eminently  favourabl 
addition  of  a  department  for  the  t 
secondary  teachers. 

IViUiam  Allen,  By  Dnvid  Salmon.  23  np 
E*  and  J.  Griffiths,)  6d.— This  pamphlet  U  *  ftp 
£dt*catwHol  Ht£&rd+  It  is  one  of  those  histories 
Principal  Salmon  which  we  have  learned  to  melct 
pal  Salmon  spare*  no  pains  in  thoroughly  bringing 
material,  in  arranging  it  concisely ,  mud  giving  to  th 
public  a  readable  rhnmf.  He  tells  us  the  Sior 
Allen,  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  reforms,  self  oV 
service  of  God  and  man.  His  energies  were  m*dif< 
a  man  of  high  culture,  yet  his  conscience  accused  hi 
of  ■*  overindulging  his  love  of  learning,**  He  wt 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  connected 
educational  experiment  at  New  Lanark,  and  a  de 
vocal  e  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Principal  Sahfi 
well  in  bringing  his  name  to  attention.  The  pamphi 
with  two  portraits  of  Allen  and  a  picture  of  his  hoi 
Court,  Lombard  Street. 
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GREAT   EDUCATORS.1 

J.  W.  ADAMSON  has  roamed  in  a 
field.  He  has  discussed  the  use  of 
>phy  of  Bacon  and  the  spirit  of  modern 
Bacon's  method  is  described,  and  its 
d  modern  scientific  methods  pointed  out. 
1  account  of  the  school-room  in  the  early 
:h  century.  Here  Prof.  Adamson  natur- 
s    himself    of  John    Brinsley's    Ludus 

This  leads  on  to  Ratke  and  to  the 
stween  Bacon  and  Comenius.  A  chapter 
1  to  the  great  Didactic.  We  then  are 
English  educational  movements,  and 
ison  treads  on  less-beaten  tracts.  He 
the  new  pedagogy  in  London  and  with 
Parliament,  connecting  with  it  the  name 

Hartlib  and  his  projects ;  Kinner  and 
rvedly  emerge  from  their  obscurity  and 
attention  of  the  author  and  his  reader, 
lapter  is  given  to  John  Dury's  reformed 
I  to  such  effect  that  one  wonders  whether 
s  not  approaching  when  Dury  will  be 
worthy  of  a  volume  to  himself. 
Hoole  then  claims  the  share  of  a  chapter. 
:ome  to  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  and  pro- 
ademics.  Having  now  devoted  about 
:ers  of  his  book  to  secondary  education, 
mson  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  ele- 
ducation  of  the  period.  He  treats  of 
on  of  the  English  poor  and  the  move- 
;  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
iis  is  followed  by  an  account  of  French 
'  education,  with  which  the  name  of 
aptiste  de  la  Salle  is  joined.  Then  we 
lan  elementary  education  and  the  estab- 
f  the  Pietest  schools  of  A.  H.  Francke. 
nson  ends  his  book  with  the  approval 
ich  Plan  d' Etudes  of  1902  as  a  via  media 
the  too  great  comprehensiveness  of  the 
jgested  by  the  seventeenth  century  inno- 

the  narrowness  and  inelasticity  of  the 
against  which  they  contended." 
n  thread  of  the  volume,  therefore,  is  the 
>f  the  modern  curriculum,  in  so  far  as 
eenth  century  throws  light  on  the  sub- 
1  a  theme  requires  a  treatment  of  both 

practice  of  the  times.  On  the  whole, 
mson   seems   rather    to   emphasise   the 

the  theory  than  the  history  of  the 
He  would  seem  to  hold  the  feasible 
coming  events  (in  practice)  have  their 
irown  in  front  (by  theory).  This  pro- 
>articularly  holds,  curiously  enough, 
consider  secondary  education.  When 
>  elementary  education,  we  go  at  once 
-  syllabuses  to  schools,  charity  schools, 
the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  schools, 
t  schools.  We  find,  too,  that  the 
»hilosophy,  which  served  excellently  for 
ary  school  theorists  of  the  first  part  of 
senth  century,  is,  we  will  not  say  out- 


>f  Modern    Education,"     1600-1700.      By    John   William 
•p.    (Cambridge  University  Press.)    4s.  bd.  net. 


grown,  but  has  become  irrelevant  for  the  elementary 
schools  at  the  close  of  that  century.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  history  of  secondary  and  elementary  education 
in  England,  perhaps  more  than  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  ideas  of  the  innovators  are  founded,  it 
is  true,  on  philosophy.  The  ideas  of  the  founders 
of  elementary  schools  are  based  on  philanthropy. 
However  Prof.  Adamson  tries  to  make  his  theme 
continuous,  the  thought  of  the  reader  breaks  in 
and  regards  the  treatment  of  the  history  of 
secondary  schools  as  Part  I.  of  his  work,  and 
Chapters  XI.  to  XIV.  on  elementary  education 
as  Part  II. 

With  regard  to  the  chapters  on  Bacon,  Ratke, 
Comenius,  Hartlib,  Dury,  Hoole  and  the  Aca- 
demics, it  should  be  said  at  once  they  give  us  now 
the  most  readily  accessible  general  account  of  this 
most  interesting  period  of  educational  history  in 
England.  Prof.  Adamson  tells  us  that  he  has 
arrived  at  a  wider  survey  than-  a  purely  English 
one.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  been 
valuable  to  have  had  accounts  of  such  men  as 
J.  H.  Alsted,  Andreas  Andrear  and  Campanella, 
who  are  almost  unknown  to  the  English  reader, 
but  who  were  remarkable  thinkers,  and  affected 
both  Comenius  himself,  and  also  his  English 
contemporaries. 

This  leads  us  the  more  readily  to  acknowledge 
gratefully  Prof.  Adamson's  treatment  of  the  school 
system  founded  by  St.  Jean-Baptiste  de  la  Salle 
and  by  A.  H.  Francke.  As  Prof.  Adamson  points 
out,  the  elementary  education  movements  in 
England  and  abroad  are  traceable  to  other  causes 
than  philosophical  and  theoretical  sources,  but 
they  have  this  much  in  common,  they  are  both 
parts  of  the  wide  field  of  the  educational  historian. 
Prof.  Adamson's  sketch  of  the  history  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  the  historical 
factors  which  led  to  its  possibility  of  realisation  is 
interesting  and  valuable.  What  he  says  of  the 
charity  schools  is  sound  and  needs  to  be  said. 
But,  of  course,  the  real  impetus  to  general  English 
elementary  education,  as  we  understand  it,  came 
after  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.,  from  the  mecha- 
nical and  industrial  revolution  from  1760- 1830, 
when  the  introduction  of  steam  caused  the  spring- 
ing up  of  great  factories  and  large  towns,  and  the 
country  required  training  and  discipline  of  the 
crowds  of  children  who  were  required  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  for  they  drew  upon  themselves 
the  compassion  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  social  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  nation. 
National  elementary  education  then,  and  then  for 
the  first  time,  became  a  generally  recognised 
necessity,  and  had  to  be  embodied  in  the  national 
system.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools  was 
forced  upon  them  merely  to  save  them  from 
absolute  intellectual  starvation.  The  introduction 
of  theoretical  considerations  into  their  curriculum 
has  only  just  begun,  consequently  the  influence  of 
the  curriculum  on  that  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
enormously  greater  now  than  could  be  the  case  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Prof.  Adamson's  book  is,  undoubtedly,  of  high 
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value.  He  has  gone  to  a  historical  subject  in  the 
historical  spirit.  His  book  embodies  independent 
research.  It  makes  for  the  disclosure  of  educa- 
tional principles,  by  presenting  adequate  material 
for  their  study.  It  gives  a  wider  point  of  view 
than  is  usually  found  in  the  text-books.  There 
is  a  restraint  on  the  worship  of  heroes.  There 
is  a  real  attempt  to  get  at  perspective.  Evidence 
that  is  offered  is  first-hand. 

In  addition  to  these  high  qualities  in  the  text,  it 
should  be  added  that  there  is  a  good  index,  a  very 
useful  table  of  educational  dates  from  1599  to  171 2, 
and  a  list  of  publications  referred  to  in  the  text. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN    NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE.1 

IT  is  one  of  the  services  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1902,  that  it  has  brought  the  education 
authorities  to  enquire  into  the  present  pro- 
vision (and  lack  of  provision)  for  secondary  educa- 
tion. This  need  has  brought  into  requisition  and 
developed  the  remarkable  insight  of  Prof.  Sadler 
into  the  practical  possibilities  of  education  in 
various  parts  of  England  under  present  conditions. 
Prof.  Sadler  is  facile  princeps  the  consulting  educa- 
tionist of  the  education  authorities.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  the  Melanchthon  of  our  time,  the  Prae- 
ceptor  Angliae. 

The  recommendations  of  Prof.  Sadler  for  New- 
castle are  of  more  than  merely  local  importance. 
The  question  of  higher  elementary  schools  is 
urgent  in  only  too  many  districts.  Such  schools, 
in  Prof.  Sadler's  view,  should  be  neither  narrowly 
utilitarian,  nor  schools  attempting  preparation  for 
literary  and  professional  callings.  The  higher 
elementary  school  education  will  ordinarily  end  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
"  humane/'  and  so  divided  and  carried  out  that 
parts  of  it,  if  the  expression  is  permissible,  will 
hook  on  to  the  practical  activities  of  life. 

In  a  large  town  like  Newcastle  there  is  need  for 
middle  secondary  schools  where  the  maintenance 
cost  must  be  about  £15  per  head  in  the  boys' 
schools  and  £13  per  head  in  the  girls'  schools. 
These  schools  should  offer  a  thoroughly  sound 
education  at  a  fee  within  the  reach  of  parents  of 
modest  means.  Such  a  fee,  Prof.  Sadler  suggests, 
might  be  £5  or  £6  per  year.  For  the  higher 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  the  main- 
tenance cost  will  necessarily  be  ^20  a  year  or 
more.  Here,  Prof.  Sadler  suggests,  the  fee  should 
be  £15  per  head.  Private  schools,  when  efficient, 
should  be  recognised  and  allowed  to  send  in  candi- 
dates for  city  schools,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
scholarships  might  be  held  in  those  which  are 
adequate.  Efficient  private  schools,  too,  should  be 
helped  by  the  loan  of  literary  books  and  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  education  authority,  under  certain 

1   ,;  Report  <-n  Secondary  and  Higher  Ktlucation  in   Ncwcastle-on-T\  no.  "     J 
My  Michael  E.  Sadler.    (Newcastle  Education  Committee,  Northumberland 
Roid.)     is.  I 


conditions.  Provision  has  also  to  benrfj 
training  of  pupil  teachers,  and  the  traiDq 
and  "  certificate  "  classes  should  be  U 
penny  rate  is  recommended  for  the  ft 
College.  Other  institutions  to  be  sopp 
the  evening  classes,  the  School  of 
Economy,  and  an  industrial  museum. 
Consultation  committees  are  recommn 
(i)  For  the  different  grades  of  teacher* 
about  correlation  of  classes  of  study. 

(ii)  Of  centres    of    technological  tea 
effect  combination  of  effort. 

(iii)  The  publication  of  an  education 
These  recommendations  are  suppleme 
financial  estimate,  by  which  it  is  seer 
necessary  funds  would  be  provided  by  a 
rate,  which  in  Newcastle  would  produce 
Speaking  broadly,  the  educational 
embodied  in  the  report  insist  on  a  clos 
each  type  of  educational  work,  so  as 
accurately  its  cost  before  entering  upon 
determination  to  have  each  type  proper 
and  established  upon  a  basis  for  soui 
ment.  Rather  begin  warily  at  the  oi 
directing  of  multiplying  educational 
First  make  thoroughly  efficient  those  ? 
the  hands  of  the  education  authority.  1 
Prof.  Sadler  finds,  the  salaries  of  te< 
revision.  For  in  the  new  education 
simply  a  question  of  success  or  faili 
the  right  men  and  women  are  attract* 
ing.  Then  there  comes  the  necessity 
equipment  and  apparatus.  The  reasc 
Sadler's  reports  are  so  bracing  is  becai 
nises  the  dignity  of  the  teaching  pr 
the  necessity  of  right  conditions  for 
ment. 


A  CONTRIBUTION   TO  SCI 
HYGIENE.1 
By  Dr.  A.  Mearns  Fraser. 

General  Remarks.  —  Important  as  is  the 
tional  part  of  the  duties  that  have  devolved  up 
authorities  as  administrators  of  the  Education 
secondary  to  the  obligation  to  neglect  nothinj 
improve  the  health  of  children  entrusted  to  tht 
as  members  of  the  sanitary  authority,  are  trainii 
portion  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  borougr 
care  must  surely  be  that  the  coming  generatioi 
only  healthy,  but  equipped  with  that  knowlet 
mentary  laws  of  health  that  shall  enable  them  V 
bodies  in  a  healthy  condition  after  leaving  schc 
upon  the  business  of  life.  You  will  exhibit  a  pc 
of  your  duties,  if  the  children  of  your  large  elerr 
however  highly  educated  they  may  become, 
education  at  the  expense  of  aniemia,  rickets, 
sight,  narrow  chests  and  impaired  physical  deve 
nothing  of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  con 
whooping-cough. 

There   is  an  obligation   on  you  that  your  sch 


1  From  a   Report    (1005)  to   the  Health  Committee  o 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
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strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  health.     It 
Be  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  children  you  are 
a  material  very  susceptible  to  unhealthy  environ- 
ons  which  may  be  harmless  to  full-grown  plants 
and  kill  them  when  younger  and  not  so  fully 
considering  the  suggestions  I  make,  therefore,  I 
thrill  bear    in    mind    this    all-important   point,    the 
with    which    children    react    to    external 
ither  beneficial  or  otherwise,  for  it  is  these  indeed 
f  largely  decide  whether  the  children  will  grow  up 
f  at  weakly  members  of  the  community. 
£  going  too  much  into  detail,  there  are  several  broad 
r  which  should  be   borne  in  mind  in  the  erection  of 
r£Bffiefly  these  are  as  follows  :— 

Rffae  school  should  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  sun 
■'Able  to  gain  access  to  all  the  rooms.  No  plan  for  a 
pbt  should  be  passed  until  it  has  first  been  carefully 
"by  the  sanitary  expert  of  the  educational  authority, 
thing  that  buildings  in  which  young  growing 
1  such  a  large  part  of  their  lives  should,  up  to  the 
been  erected  without  any  sanitary  expert  being 
The  result  is  that  in  many  instances  the  whole 
l  site  has  been  stupidly  sacrificed  to  give  the  school 
t  00  to  the  main  street,  and  that  commonly  the  due 
the  laws  of  health  has  been  quite  secondary  to 
"of  a  building  with  a    handsome  and  attractive 

1.— In  the  building  rules  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
|.ft  stated  that  the  most  suitable  plan  for  a  large  school 

central  hall  with  class-rooms  grouped  about  it.     I 

|pee  with  this  recommendation,  and  I  think  you  will 
latest  best  examples  of  school  construction,  such  as 
t's  Hospital  School  and  the  Britannia  School,  it 
ndoned,  for  the  reason  that  with  such  a  system  it  is 
lit  to  obtain  proper  cross-ventilation  in  the  class- 
An  illustration  of  the  disadvantage  of  this  system  may 
I  without  going  very  far  afield  ;  the  Town  Hall  of  this 
constructed  with  one  large  central  hall  surrounded  by 
looms  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  recommended 
Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
ft  how  difficult  of  ventilation  the  committee  rooms  and 
tarts  are,  and  how  very  stuffy  and  objectionable  they 
when  occupied  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

ns. — Class-rooms  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
[-ventilation  in  each  room,  and  all  the  windows 
|  Blade  capable  of  being  easily  opened  half-way  down, 
is  most  important,  and  the  area  of  the  windows 
Dt  less  than  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  floor  space. 
Class-rooms. — This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points 
ith — health  and  efficiency  of  education  demand  they 
pi  accommodate  more  than  forty  children  :  financial 
fbowever,  often  necessitate  from  sixty  children  and  up- 
iting  in  the  same  room.  We  have  two  important 
therefore,  health  and  money,  pulling  in  diametrically 
directions.  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  your  position 
listrators  of  the  rates,  and  do  not  therefore  dogmatically 
the  position  that  money  should  be  sacrificed  to  health 
iff  the  two  clash.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  the  wisest 
is  to  accept  the  best  compromise  available.  As  the 
tpenditure  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  larger 
of  teachers  required  for  smaller  classes  is,  I  am  afraid, 
mountable  obstacle,  I  suggest  that  you  endeavour  to 
be  evil  of  large  classes  by  giving  each  child,  I  do  not 
ge,  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  space. 
'pace. — In  the  whole  subject  of  school  hygiene  there 
og  approaching  in  importance  the  necessity  of  giving 
children  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.     Here, 


again,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  8  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  80  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  child  for  old  schools,  and  10  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  new  schools.  It  is  true  this  is  the  minimum  recommended, 
but  in  practice  a  minimum  always  becomes  the  maximum.  I 
think  there  should  never  be  less  than  15  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  child  ;  there  was  almost  complete  agreement  on  this 
limit  at  the  recent  Conference  on  School  Hygiene;  in  some 
counties  more  than  15  feet  are  insisted  upon. 

Perhaps  the  insufficiency  of  this  allowance  will  appeal  to  you 
more  by  a  comparison  with  the  minimum  legal  allowance  in 
factories  and  workshops,  the  Section  dealing  with  which  reads 
as  follows :  "  A  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
overcrowded  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed therein  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  in  any  room 
therein  bears  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  one  time 
a  proportion  less  than  250  cubic  feet  to  any  person "  (Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  Sec.  3).  Even  in  a  common 
lodging  house  the  legal  limit  is  not  below  300  cubic  feet  per 
person. 

It  is  true  these  allowances  are  for  adults,  but  with  all  sub- 
mission I  beg  most  emphatically  to  controvert  the  idea  held  by 
a  large  number  of  people  that  a  child  needs  only  half,  or  less 
than  half,  the  air  space  of  an  adult.  A  child  needs  quite  as 
much  if  not  more  than  an  adult.  A  child  is  a  fast-growing 
organism,  that  is  to  say,  far  more  rapid  developmental  changes 
are  taking  place  in  a  child  than  in  an  adult,  and  to  supply  the 
great  building  up  of  nerve  tissue,  bone  tissue,  blood,  &&,  that 
is  in  process,  it  is  essential  that  at  least  as  liberal  a  supply  of 
oxygen  should  be  supplied  as  to  a  full-grown  man  whose 
physical  development  is  more  or  less  complete.  Moreover,  a 
child  is  a  delicate  organism,  and  therefore  much  more  readily 
injuriously  affected  by  adverse  conditions  than  an  adult; 
children  will  die  from  exposure  to  insanitary  conditions  which 
will  only  temporarily  affect  an  adult.  I  much  regret  that  the 
view  that  a  child  needs  half  the  air  space  of  an  adult  should  be 
found  in  some  text-books  on  hygiene.  This  idea  of  pro- 
portioning fresh  air  to  bulk  appears  to  me  just  about  as  sensible 
as  to  make  a  big  fire  to  heat  a  roomful  of  adults  and  a  small  one 
for  a  roomful  of  children  ! 

Air  Space  and  Infectious  Diseases.— The  prevalence  of  in- 
fectious diseases  also  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  question 
of  air  space.  Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  in- 
fectious diseases  recognises  that  they  are  spread  chiefly  through 
the  large  elementary  schools.  Now  some  of  these  diseases, 
diphtheria,  for  instance,  are  very  infectious  at  short  ranges,  and 
the  closer  children  sit  together,  the  more  liable  they  obviously 
are  to  contract  these  diseases.  It  is  overcrowding  that  I 
believe  to  be  responsible  for  the  enormous  increase  in  diphtheria 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years.  Take  again  tuberculosis — this  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  overcrowding.  Fortunately  it  does  not 
at  present  seem  to  attack  children  very  much  in  the  form  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  consumption,  but  they  suffer  largely 
from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  such  as  tubercular  glands, 
tubercular  joints,  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  of  the  brain,  and 
one  child  or  teacher  suffering  from  consumption  can  do  a  lot  of 
harm  by  infecting  others  in  a  crowded  school. 

I  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  submit  that  for 
the  present  I  have  said  enough  to  support  my  contention  that 
the  provision  of  ample  air  space  is  by  far  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  school  hygiene. 

Ventilation. — Ventilation  follows  naturally  on  the  subject  of 
air  space.  It  is  insufficient  for  proper  air  space  to  be  provided, 
unless  provision  is  also  made  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Even  from  an  educational  point  of  view  purely  this  is  impor- 
tant ;  unless  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted,  and 
means    provided  for    removing    the     poisonous    products    of 
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respiration,  the  children  become  wearied  and  languid  and 
unable  to  keep  their  attention  on  their  teacher  and  lessons.  An 
example  of  the  drowsiness  caused  by  bad  ventilation  may  be 
seen  in  many  churches,  where,  during  the  sermon  a  number  of 
the  congregation  lapse  into  a  sleepy  condition  if  not  into  actual 
sleep.  It  is  customary  to  attribute  this  languid  condition  to 
want  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the  preacher ;  I  believe  this  is 
unfair  and  that  it  is  mr  oftener  due  to  a  lack  of  oxygen. 

Now  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  to  deal 
with.  No  end  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  various 
systems  of  mechanical  or  artificial  means  of  ventilation.  I 
believe  none  of  them  is  a  success.  The  machinery  seems  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  above  all  there  is  a  continual  expense  for 
maintenance.  From  the  study  I  have  been  so  far  able  to  give 
the  matter,  I  believe  some  form  of  natural  ventilation,  possibly 
Boyle's  system,  is,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  the  best  and  most 
economical. 

Warming. — Warming  may  be  of  three  kinds,  by  open  grates, 
hot  pipes,  or  hot  air.  Every  room  should  have  a  properly 
constructed  open  fire-place,  as  this  also  assists  ventilation,  but, 
in  addition,  many  large  rooms  will  need  other  means,  and  of 
these  I  think  possibly  radiators  are  the  best.  They  may,  with 
advantage  be  placed  under  windows — if  there  is  a  small  slit  in 
the  window  the  fresh  air  coming  in  will  get  warmed  in  passing. 
I  do  not  care  for  the  hot  air  system,  to  my  mind  "  cooked  air  M 
always  has  a  nasty  and  unhealthy  flavour  about  it. 

Warming,  however,  is  too  lengthy  a  subject  for  me  to  attempt 
to  discuss  it  in  detail  in  this  report.  I  will  merely  content 
myself  with  the  few  remarks  I  have  made,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  be  combined  with  the  system  of 
ventilation,  although  the  latter  must  be  capable  of  acting 
independently  of  the  heating  arrangements,  which,  of  course, 
will  not  be  used  during  half  the  year. 


OXFORD   LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1905. 

Hints  for  Teachers  from  the  Examiners' 
Reports. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners  in  the  case  of  all  the  examina- 
tions, preliminary,  junior,  and  senior,  are  this  year  preceded  by 
a  special  notice.  In  it  the  delegates  direct  the  attention  of 
candidates  and  of  their  teachers  to  several  points  which  are 
noticed  in  the  reports  of  many  examiners  :  — 

Candidates  are  warned  against  the  very  common  fault  of 
writing  irrelevant  answers.  This  fault  is  due  partly  to  careless- 
ness in  reading  the  questions,  partly  also  to  the  desire  of 
candidates  to  drag  in  information  which  they  have  learned  by 
heart. 

Vague  answers  are  useless. 

The  use  of  slang  expressions  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

When  a  question  consists  of  several  parts,  candidates  must 
not  insert  between  their  answers  to  the  different  parts  the 
answer  to  any  other  of  the  questions  in  the  paper.  Unless  the 
number  of  each  question  attempted  by  a  candidate  is  written  in 
the  margin  of  the  ruled  paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  answer, 
no  marks  will  be  given  for  the  answer. 

The  examiners  in  the  various  languages  find  that  there  is  a 
widespread  habit  of  learning  by  heart  translations  of  passages 
from  the  prepared  books.  This  practice,  besides  being  educa- 
tionally harmful,  impairs  the  value  of  the  examination  as  a  real 
test  of  knowledge  of  the  languages. 

Teachers  are  warned  that  the  use  of  unsuitable  text-books 
is  very  injurious   to  the   candidates'  chances  of  success;    for 


example,  when,  as  is  apparently  common,  fane!* 
of  undigested  facts,  are  given  to  the  pupfis  to  it  | 
learnt  by  heart,  with  little  or  no  oral  I 

Teachers  are  also  warned  against  giving  their  ji 
to  learn  by  heart 

Pkjeliminary, 

In  oletnentary  arUkwutic  the  following  an  \ 
calling  for  remark ;  (i)  Many  can 
problems,  and  so  leave  no  time  for  the  earner  q 
paper.  It  is  probably  better  to  go  straight  tenj 
tions,  and  candidates  would  benefit  comideds|j 
accuracy  in  stating  the  results  of  their  work.  f| 
candidates  so  mixed  up  and  confused  their  own  nH 
dilations  with  the  working  to  be  shown  to  thecal 
has  been  a  serious  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  tods* 
given  as  an  answer. 

In  higher  arithmetic  the  work  is  eilremtty  1 
gravest  general  defects  are  confusion  between  sou 
measures,  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  metric  systa 
question  involving  francs  'and  centimes  was  wot 
quently  in  vulgar  fractions. 

The  English  history  papers  showed  a  led 

verbosity,  even  among  those  who  best  knew  thai 

Some  candidates  repeat  phrases  obviously  k 

and  sometimes  such  phrases  are  repeated  in  a 

context. 

The  examiner  in  composition  remarks  that  t) 
a  very  few  cases  of  flippancy,  but  some  of  tfc 
expressions  which  should  be  avoided  in  a  compa 
The  question  in  the  English  author  (Scott)  pi 
statement  of  the  differences  between  the  Nort 
dress  and  habits  served,  as  a  rule,  to  distingmsrj 
a  surface  knowledge  of  the  book  from  those  wh 
it  a  careful  study. 

The  weak   point  in  the  paper  on  Scott's 
paraphrasing,  which  usually  showed  that  the  \ 
the  passage  had  not  been  grasped,  while  the 
the  composition  suggested  the  need  of  more  { 
work. 

In  the  geography  paper  the  outline  map  0 
generally  well  drawn,  though  it  was  not  so  well 
definitions  showed  in  many  cases  a  lack  of  cl< 
courses  of  the  rivers  and  boundaries  of  some  coi 
at  all  accurately  known. 

The  majority  of  candidates  take  the  Latin 
having  had  any  real  training  in  the  easier  form 
rence  construction.  The  notes  written  on  pas 
prepared  book  very  often  show  that  a  correct 
been  arrived  at  merely  by  the  aid  of  memory, 
of  the  sentence  being  utterly  misunderstood, 
pieces  were  consequently  not  well  done.  In  tl 
irregular  verbs  were  very  poorly  known.  In  t 
be  translated  into  Latin  most  of  the  Candida 
helpless,  although  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  we 
Reporting  on  the  French  papers,  the  exa 
sentences  for  translation  from  French  into  Eng 
well  done,  and  showed  a  general  lack  of  grams 
The  sentences  from  English  into  French  were 
factory,  the  weak  points  being  the  place  an 
personal  pronouns,  genders,  and  the  agreeme 
with  their  nouns.  There  was  great  inaccurac 
the  relative  pronouns.  The  vocabulary  was  i 
grammar,  the  masculines  and  feminines  were  fai 
as  was  also  the  future  tense  of  verbs,  but  par 
subjunctive  mood  were  bad  throughout.  On 
unprepared  passage  gave  better  results  than  the 
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•int  in  the  German  was  with  all  candidates  the 
words,  which  was  almost  invariably  faulty. 
tetry  papers  the  work  was  generally  neatly 
e  figures  carefully  drawn,  even  when  not  accu- 
on  mistake  was  the  measuring  of  an  angle  of 
720 ;  and  of  writing  6o°  for  1200.  The  candi- 
ate  definitely  with  what  radius  a  circle  is  de- 
t  leave  the  examiner  to  discover  from  the  figure. 
50  understand  that  that  is  no  "proof"  which 
iming  the  result  to  be  proved  ;  and  that  the 
wo  triangles  is  not  necessitated  by  the  equality 
i  any  angle.  There  was  much  confusion  as  to 
>etween  "alternate,"  "adjacent,"  and  "  oppo- 

andidates  in  higher  algebra  attempted  both  the 
ctorily,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of  really 
s  was  very  small;  at  the  other  extreme  the 
f  poor  papers  was  relatively  high.  Not  many 
e  use  of  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  quadratic 

mswers  in  botany  were  very  creditable,  but  more 
taken  to  answer  exactly  the  questions  that  are 
was  a  tendency  to  spend  time  in  ornamenting 
1  pictures  of  little  scientific  value.  Drawings 
le,  clear,  and  to  the  point ;  their  various  parts 
ed. 

>n  should  be  given  in  chemistry  to  writing  out 
iments  and  making  diagrams.  It  cannot  be  too 
hat  a  few  experiments  carefully  made  and  accu- 

by  the  pupils  themselves  are  of  far  higher  value 
t  of  mere  book-work. 

such  expressions  as  "oxide  of  candle"  and 
talk  "  were  freely  employed  suggests  a  lack  of 
struction. 

ily  necessary  to  introduce  chemical  equations  at 
They  are  nearly  always  misunderstood,  and 
a  correctly. 

sr  was,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  well  done,  and 
rk  showed  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject, 
needs  to  be  given  to  quantity  of  heat,  some  of 

being  spoiled  by  poor  answers  to  the  question 
Candidates  should  always  indicate  the  kind  of 
stating  temperatures, 
o  the  question  on  temperatures  in  the  domestic 

since  a  knowledge  of  temperatures  is  funda- 
'  branch  of  domestic  science,  it  is  a  matter  for 

than  one-eighth  of  the  candidates  have  been 
;  standard  boiling-point  of  water,  while  a  very 
>  little  realise  differences  of  temperature  that 

below  the  normal  temperature  of  the   human 

a  few  degrees  of,  and  even  below,  freezing- 
ms  to  show  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  still 
s  experimental  and  objective  as  it  should  be. 

Junior. 

arithmetic  showed  an  improvement  on  that  of 
question  dealing  with  areas  was  less  success- 
than  any  other,  there  being  a  general  tendency 
and  volume.  Candidates  should  be  taught  not 
division  when  dividing  by  such  numbers  as  3,000 
tould  also  apply  some  rough  check  to  their 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  at  least  reasonable. 
tstament  paper  an  immense  amount  of  super- 
r  which  no  marks  could  be  given  was  sent  up, 
ion  as  to  names  occurred. 
ttory  there  was  a  tendency  to  write  at  loo  great 


length  on  small  questions,  and  occasionally  marks  were  lost  by 
failure  to  read  the  question  properly. 

In  general,  candidates  taking  English  history  are  still  apt  to 
consider  an  answer  adequate  which  contains  merely  an  uncon- 
nected mass  of  facts  and  of  dates.  There  is  an  almost  universal 
lack  of  general  ideas,  which  greatly  impairs  the  value  of  the 
work.  To  be  satisfactory  an  answer  ought  not  only  to  show 
powers  of  memory,  but  also  comprehension  and  grasp.  The 
merit  of  much  of  the  work  is  also  lessened  by  its  defective  form. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  teach  candidates  to  answer  the  points 
of  a  question,  and  not  to  make  every  question  a  mere  peg  on 
which  to  hang  an  indiscriminate  string  of  irrelevant  facts. 

Very  few  of  the  candidates  failed  to  make  something  of  the 
paper  on  English  grammar,  and  the  general  average  of  marks 
was  good  on  the  whole.  The  least  satisfactory  portion  was 
the  paraphrasing,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  very  poor. 
Most  of  the  candidates  contented  themselves  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  synonyms,  word  by  word.  Very  few  candidates  at- 
tempted the  question  on  the  circumstances  under  which  words 
of  Latin  origin  have  passed  into  English. 

Historical  allusions  in  the  papers  on  Julius  Casar  were  not 
so  well  understood  as  points  of  "  antiquity,"  and  were  often 
but  vaguely  explained.  The  failure  in  many  cases  to  express 
in  the  candidate's  own  words  the  sense  of  a  long  passage  in  the 
play  is  very  marked.  It  looks  as  though  single  words  of 
sentences  had  been  more  studied  than  consecutive  passages. 

The  essays  reached  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard.  The  hand- 
writing and  spelling  showed  an  improvement.  The  majority 
of  candidates  wrote  grammatical  and  idiomatic  English,  but 
they  should  be  warned  against  aimlessness,  irrelevancy  and 
flowery  writing. 

In  the  geography  paper,  in  the  map  the  railways  were  not 
very  good,  and  surprising  ignorance  was  shown  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  even  in  many  cases  of  the  meaning  of  these 
terms. 

The  translations  from  Latin  passages  into  English  are  marked 
by  precisely  the  same  fault  as  last  year,  viz.,  the  deplorable  lack 
of  English  grammar.  Latin  words  and  constructions  are 
slavishly  translated  without  any  regard  to  sense. 

Whereas  the  translation  from  French  was  fluent  and  generally 
correct,  the  grammar  was  of  a  meagre  description,  and  compo- 
sition was  distinctly  inferior.  The  majority  of  the  attempts  at 
rendering  the  simple  passage  of  English  into  French  resulted  in 
unintelligible  confusion.  This  arose  not  merely  from  lack  of 
vocabulary,  but  from  entire  disregard  of  the  elementary  rules 
of  concord. 

Many  failed  in  an  attempt  at  a  numerical  verification  of  a 
result  in  the  algebra  paper,  apparently  on  account  of  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  verify."  The  use  of  factors  for 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  should  have  been  more 
general.  In  the  solution  of  the  problem  there  was  some  ten- 
dency to  use  different  units,  e.g.,  pounds  and  shillings,  in  the 
same  equation.  The  answers  to  a  question  on  the  graphical 
solution  of  simultaneous  equations  suggest  the  following 
remarks  : — 

(1)  A  large  minority  of  the  candidates  appear  not  to  have 
been  taught  the  subject  of  graphical  algebra  at  all. 

(2)  Conventions  as  to  the  positive  and  negative  directions 
were  not  very  strictly  observed. 

(3)  The  units  of  measurement  suggested  by  the  squared 
paper*  were  not  always  adopted.  In  some  cases  different  units 
were  employed  for  the  x  and  y  directions  respectively  with  no 
explanatory  statement. 

(4)  The  question  involved  a  proof  of  the  concurrence  of  three 
lines,  but  many  candidates  did  not  appear  to  realise  that  all  the 
lines  should  be  contained  in  one  diagram. 

Absence  of  construction  lines  and  carelessness  in  using  the 
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comet  scale  were  common  faults  in  the  geometry  answers. 
Toe  diagrams  throughout  the  paper  were  of  good  quality. 
The  construction  of  a  triangle — given  base,  side,  and  attitude 
— was  not  well  done  \  the  question  was  often  misread,  and  the 
explanation  given  of  the  method  of  construction  was  frequently 
incomplete  or  unintelligible,  Marty  candidates  illustrated  their 
method  by  an  example  without  proving  that  the  method  was 
general,  Pupils*  should  be  encouraged  in  such  questions  to 
draw  a  rough  diagram  when  thinking  out  the  problem  before 
illustrating  their  answer  by  an  accurate  figure.  Many  of  the 
candidates  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  locus/*  and 
most  of  those  who  did  found  the  required  locus  empirically 
without  giving  any  proof.  Candidates  often  Jail  to  understand, 
and  still  more  frequently  fail  to  state  with  any  clearness,  which 
are  the  tarrtspondittg  sides  and  angles  of  two  congruent  tri- 
angles. Many  fail  to  distinguish  between  equal  and  congruent 
or  between  similar  and  congruent  triangles,  A  theorem  which 
can  easily  be  verified  by  a  simple  superposition  was  proved  by 
many  of  the  candidates  by  assuming  Euclid,  I,  36  and  I,  32, 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  intention  of  recent 
changes  in  geometrical  teaching  Is  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
pupil* s  intuition  and  intelligence  rather  than  mere  memory, 
tt  ii  by  no  means  clear  that  this  object  has  always  been  kept  in 
view,  and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  older  methods  of  proof 
may  be  replaced  by  others  no  less  arbitrary  and  no  more 
naturally  convincing. 

The  chief  points  to  criticise  in  the  meumralwn  are  : — 
(i)  The  tendency  to  give  diagrams  without  verbal  explanation 
as  to  how  they  have  been  constructed,  or  even  the  scale  that 
has  been  used,  the  examiner  being  left  to  gather  the  information 
as  best  he  may  from  the  diagram  itself, 

(it)  Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  areas  of  similar  figures  are  **  as 
the  squares*'  of  corresponding  lengths,  and  that  their  volumes 
are  "  as  (he  cubes  ,J  of  such  length*  :  the  latter  ignorance  being 
most  marked, 

(iii)  Failure  to  see  when  an  answer  is  ridiculous. 
Candidates  in  applied  mathematics  seemed  to  prefer  to  use 
graphical  methods  where  possible,  and  the  idea  of  resolution  of 
forces  was  imperfectly  understood  ;  many  papers  were  shown  up 
containing  an  unlettered  figure  and  a  result  with  no  indication 
as  to  which  line  or  angle  had  been  measured  ;  in  many  others 
the  figures  were  not  drawn  in  the  correct  proportions,  or  were 
given  without  explanation. 

The  questions  in  physiology  and  hygiene  were  done  better 
than  those  on  elementary  chemistry  and  physics,  the  result 
being  that  several  candidates  who  passed  in  the  former  subjects 
failed  to  qualify  in  the  latter.  The  question  concerning  the 
effects  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  the  physical  characters 
of  ice,  water,  and  steam  was  in  particular  badly  done,  ex- 
tremely few  candidates  hawing  any  knowledge  of  latent  heat,  or 
of  the  maximum  density  of  water.  Also,  in  answering  another 
question,  a  large  number  stated  that  hydrogen  was  one  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  air. 

In  experimental  science  the  questions  on  dynamics  were  done 
especially  badly.  In  answer  to  that  about  mixtures  and  com- 
pounds, many — if  not  most— of  the  candidates  dragged  in  the 
familiar  experiment  of  separating  iron  filings  from  sulphur  with 
a  magnet,  though  they  were  specially  asked  to  contrast  certain 
gases.  In  fact,  the  answers  both  to  this  and  other  questions 
indicated  that  candidates  are  far  too  much  inclined  to  get  up 
certain  stock  answers  by  rote,  rather  than  to  study  and  digest 
the  subject  for  themselves. 

Candidates  are  again  reminded  that,  when  a  special  experi- 
ment is  described  and  set  for  them  to  do  and  draw  inferences 
from,  they  are  required  to  perform  it  according  to  the  directions 
given.  An  examination  of  the  action  of  solvents  was,  in  many 
cases,  only  systematically  carried  out  with  water  as  the  solvent. 


The  questions  in  practical  ektmistry  \bmM&i  ^ 
were  very  rarely  well  done.     In  a  majority  vT  cue  * 
dates  appear  to  have  formed  some  idea  as  towfaat'q 

to  prejaoitttki 


, 


happen,  and  too  obviously  allowed  this  1 
vation  of  what  did  take  place. 

The  results  on  the  electricity  paper  ate,  ai  1  relt,  m 
ing,  and  the  general  average  reached  is  very  lot  h 
number  of  cases  candidates  have  got  up  a  stock  qMai 
they  answer  more  or  Less  satisfactorily,  while  tan  1 
other  questions  show  that  they  have  obtained  na  udi 
the  subject. 

Senior. 

The  work  in  arithmetic*  on  the  whole,  may  \ 
fairly  satisfactory.     The  rinding  of  common 

given  limits,  of  two  numbers  proved  more  trorifc 
was  expected,  and  many  candidates,  who  ^re  good 
the  other  questions,  failed  to  accomplish  Ink 
candidates  showed  the  usual  aversion  to  dedau 
working  of  some  answers  was  frequently  made  1 
long  and  laborious  by  the  use  of  vulgar  friction 
exercises  the  true  meaning  of  rate  pet  cent,  wai 
understood,  and  actual  gain  was  often  given  in  j 
per  cent.  The  omission  of  all  units  was  a  very  pr 
ami  was  the  cause  of  many  avoidable  errors,  lc 
question  having  reference  to  areas  and  lengths^  i 
quently  taken  as  lengths  and  lengihs  as  areas,  wbi 
tion  was  made  between  a  yard  of  material,  of 
and  a  square  yard.  The  answers  to  a  question 
interest  were  frequently  rendered  of  little  value  ' 
mat  ion  being  made  in  the  middle  of  the  work  t 
dates  not  realising  that  where  the  divisor  is  veryi 
to  the  dividend,  a  slight  change  in  the  divise: 
material  effect  upon  the  quotient. 

In  Eitgtisk  M story  (Period  A),  much  improve 
sary  in  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  and  i 
select  facts  relevant  to  the  subject  treated.  The 
required  a  comparison  of  the  movements  whi 
depositions  of  Edward  11,  and  Richard  II. 
answered  by  two  entirely  separate  accounts  of  t 
Sometimes  they  were  put  in  parallel  columns, 
was  not  sufficient  to  indicate  a  true  comparison. 
The  question  on  the  regulations  of  the  Gre 
done  well ;  but  apart  from  this,  not  enough  attr 
given  to  I  he  important  constitutional  develo: 
period, 

In  English  history  {Period  D),  the  examiner 
the  contrast  between  the  knenvlerfge  of  facts  and  t 
The  failure  of  a  large  number  of  candidates  to  \ 
as  anything  but  a  storehouse  indicates  iaipetti 
education, 

Very  few  candidates  in  the  English  gramm 
tempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  certain  words  0 
as  a  rule,  the  explanations  were  more  ingenious 
The  number  of  those  who  knew  something  abou 
large  as  perhaps  could  be  expected. 

The  subject-matter  of  Chauter  had,  hi  most  i 
mastered,  and  many  passages  learnt  by  heart, 
given  to  the  purely  grammatical,  in  oontradii 
literary,  questions  were,  for  the  most  part,  unsa 
candidates  could  conjugate  a  middle  English  veri 
the  text  the  further  loss  of  inflexions  that  took  p 
fourteenth  century.  In  no  paper  was  there  e 
acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  Anglo-S 
Attention  is  directed,  in  the  answer*  on  J  mil 
prevalence  of  such  elementary  errors  as  the  state* 
Ca-sar  could  not  possibly  have  spoken  Latin.     T 
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ttempt  to  cram  up  lists  of  anachronisms,  &c,  without 
wledge  of  their  meaning. 

itSfttter  of  regret,  says  the  examiner  on  King  Leart  that 
QfeLtof  several  of  the   best    papers  was   disfigured  by 

s» 

Hritrious  subjects  proposed  for  the  essay,  printing  and 
lp  of  a  study  of  languages  produced  little  that  was  not 
■hie;  but  the  value  of  success  as  a  test  of  merit  called 
mm  thought,  while  the  description  of  an  incident  was 
man  infrequently  with  freshness  and  originality,  which 

or  two  cases  showed  a  really  striking  power  of  imme- 
l  observation. 

1  should,  however,  have  it  impressed  upon  them  that, 
V  scanty  their  ideas  may  be,  they  are  not  reinforced  by 
ftpeated  three  or  four  times  under  a  thin  disguise. 
ftttder  Latin  prose  was  fairly  done  by  about  10  per 
f  the  candidates  ;  several,  however,  attempted  it  and 
ft  grief,  when  they  might  have  succeeded  with  the  easier 

As  a  rale  the  standard  was  low,  and  quite  half  of  the 
md  most  elementary  mistakes,  both  in  accidence  and  in 

•Uler  mistakes  were  caused  by  thoughtlessness. 
«tm  verse  five  specimens  only  were  submitted,  none  of 
ftsg  of  average  merit.  Of  the  essays,  one  or  two  were 
jritfft,  and  many  showed  considerable  promise. 
fflUjge  for  translation  into  French  seems  to  have  been 
fcwt;  but  the  comparatively  free  "letter  to  a  friend" 
Mr  most  cases  to  contain  quite  as  many  pitfalls  for  the 
»  A  large  number  of  candidates  forget  that  in  writing 
fia  the  first  person  one  must  remember  one's  own  gender. 
■gb  the  knowledge  of  genders  was  very  faulty ;  and  the 
,  even  of  such  very  common  words  as  "  mer,"  "  gare," 
■pagne,"  distinctly  bad,  accents  being  left  out  or  mis- 
ftery  largely.  This  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
number  of  candidates  are  taught  on  some  exclusively 
ftem,  and  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  accurate  wiiting 

Ufa* 

fttra  the  work  on  surds  and  indices  seems  rather  weak, 
•rt  from  this  a  fair  standard  is  attained  generally.  It 
m  %  good  thing  if  the  principle  of  "  dimensions  "  were 
tmerally  known,  as  candidates  would  in  this  way  avoid 
fin  answers  that  are  manifestly  impossible,  or  writing 
Mf  work  which  is  obviously  wrong  in  its  second  line, 
book-work  on  geometry  was  generally  well  done,  but 
~  njority  of  cases  no  attempts  were  made  at  riders,  and 
r  were  attempted  a  serious  lack  of  analysis  was  notice- 
^large  number  fell  into  the  mistake  of  particularising  a 
►lem,  by  assuming,  for  instance,  that  certain  chords 
must  be  diameters,  or  by  giving  special  values  to 
t triangle  which  was  to  be  constructed.  In  some  cases 
rently  due  to  a  careless  reading  of  the  question ; 
to  thoughtless  statements  obviously  at  variance  with 
1  drawn. 

seem  that  there  is  still  too  much  dependence  on 
I  propositions  by  heart,  either  as  given  by  Euclid  or  from 


pract  ical  work  in  chemistry  was  carried  out  with  a  con- 
le  degree  of  accuracy  by  many  candidates  ;  others  show 
■sness,  inaccuracy,  and  in  some  cases  a  lack  of  power 
escion,  which  would  be  seriously  detrimental  in  any  walk 

pilar  criticism  applies  to  the  style  of  writing  in  many 
theoretical  papers.  Comparatively  few  candidates  have 
•conception  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  atomic 
fe>  be  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  proportions  in 
dements  combine.  The  reasoning,  being  of  so  simple  a 
affords  excellent  illustrations  of  the  methods  of  estab- 
*  scientific  theory  on  the  basis  of  observed  facts.     The 


theory  itself  is,  moreover,  so  far-reaching  and  of  such  impor- 
tance to  the  science  of  chemistry,  that  one  cannot  but  think 
that  beginners  should  be  thoroughly  familiarised  with  the 
simpler  arguments  in  its  favour. 

The  work  was  not  very  satisfactory  on  light.  There  was 
constant  confusion  of  "  convex"  with  "concave";  and  great 
carelessness  in  distinguishing  between  definitions  and  rules  for 
mirrors  and  for  lenses.  More  practice  in  the  graphical  solution 
of  lens  and  mirror  problems  would  be  desirable.  In  the  draw- 
ings the  reflecting  or  refracting  surface  should  be  treated  as 
practically  a  straight  line. 

The  work  on  the  whole  was  good  on  heat.  The  chief  fault 
was  the  tendency  to  write  long  answers  which  had  little  con- 
nection with  the  question.  For  instance,  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  "latent  heat  of  steam,"  many  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  an  account  of  its  experimental  determination. 


THE    NEW    SPIRIT    IN    EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION.1 

By  James  Malloch,  M.A. 
Lecturer  on  Education,  University  College,  Dundee. 

If  we  consider  what  the  present-day  educational  atmosphere 
means  to  the  child  and  his  preparation  for  life,  we  should,  I 
think,  be  thankful  for  the  possible  expansion  of  educational 
effort  in  the  future,  and  the  professional  latitude  we,  as  teachers, 
are  now  enjoying.  For  many  years  the  child  has  been  pressed 
into  scholastic  moulds  that  never  fitted  his  developing  powers. 
He  has  been  stuffed  with  unrelated,  undigested  facts  he  had  no 
stomach  for,  and  his  natural  activities  and  unresting  curiosities 
have  been  firmly  and  most  effectively  suppressed.  There  is 
now  a  chance  for  teachers  becoming  scientific  investigators  in 
the  realm  of  childhood's  natural  manifestations.  It  is  not  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction  that  our  work  should  chiefly  lie,  but 
in  the  study  of  the  object— the  child,  to  be  instructed,  to  be 
fitted  for  life.  In  our  desire  to  present  our  pupils  to  official 
estimate  as  examples  of  our  skill  in  imparting  instruction,  we 
have  missed  the  very  obvious  mental  truths  that  each  one  is 
possessed  of  a  distinct  individuality,  and  that  children,  as 
children,  have  rights  to  be  recognised  and  safeguarded.  With- 
out a  certain  measure  of  freedom,  how  is  it  possible  to  expect 
individuality  to  develop?  And  now  that  such  freedom  has 
come,  it  is  our  positive  duty  to  utilise  it  to  the  utmost.  Just 
because  of  their  tender  years  and  their  consequent  lack  of  self- 
assertion,  we  are  prone  to  set  aside  those  traits  of  childhood 
that,  rightly  used,  are  full  of  true  educational  import.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  much  of  this  in  the  past  was  due  to  the  unreal 
character  of  the  instruction  we  were  expected  to  give.  The 
acquirements  of  each  child  were  subjected  to  rigid  measurement, 
officially  scheduled  and  pronounced  worth  so  many  pence  per 
subject  more,  if  satisfactory  ;  or,  in  the  reverse  case,  the  total 
money  payments  suffered  deductions  in  tenths  for  "  faults  of 
instruction  and  discipline."  The  value  of  such  realities  as 
mental  growth,  habit  formation,  the  training  of  the  will,  and 
the  moulding  of  character  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be 
reckoned  in  a  sliding  scale  of  money  payments,  and  it  is  a  feature 
of  the  new  system  that  no  such  attempt  is  made. 

That  there  has  been  of  late  a  decided  gain  to  the  child  in 
the  brightness  of  his  school  life  few  will  deny.     The  unreasoning 

1  From  an  address  delivered  to  the  Dundee  Branch  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  on  October  a8th,  1905; 
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restrictions  that  hampered  the  free  play  of  his  natural  instincts 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  removed ,  and  a  liberty  of  action 
offered  to  the  teacher  which  it  is  wrong  to  neglect-  The 
natural  impulses  of  child  nature  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
scheme  of  education-  They  supply  him  with  a  boundless  store 
of  energy  which  is  incontrollable  by  himself,  but  which  is  a 
strong  educative  force.  In  this  greater  liberty  we  now  enjoy 
there  U  also  implied  a  consequent  increase  of  responsibility* 
But  this  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  accept  with  pleasure,  for  it 
will  extend  the  range  of  his  influence  and  enlarge  his  usefulness, 
This  added  responsibility  implies  that  the  child  shall  be  reason- 
ably equipped  for  the  future  ;  as  a  human  being,  capable  of  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  life  ;  as  a  citUcn,  willing  and  fitted  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  government  of  his  country  ;  and  as  a  worker, 
deft  of  hand  and  clear  of  mind,  to  support  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him* 

Under  the  new  rfgint*,  I  hold  that  there  are  no  official 
obstacles  to  teachers  realising  in  a  very  great  measure  those 
ideals.  What  t  fear  most  is  that  discouragement  may  come 
in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  of  casting  aside  former  habits  of 
mind,  We  are  often  told,  and  I  think  we  must  agree,  that 
education,  or  rather  the  practice  or  teaching,  is  essentially 
a  conservative  process;  but,  confronted  wilh  more  abundant 
opportunities  for  real  service,  1  am  convinced  that  Scottish 
teachers  will  earnestly  strive  to  cast  aside  machine-made 
methods,  and  make  the  most  of  the  new  spirit  that  permeates 
educational  work,  it  would  solve  many  a  social  problem  if  we 
could  turn  out  our  pupils  with  genuine  capacities  to  enjoy  their 
lives,  The  suitability  and  brightness  of  our  studies,  and  the 
natural  cheerful  manners  which  all  teachers  ought  to  have, 
should  bring  to  our  schools  tons  of  happiness  they  formerly 
never  knew.  And  it  is  such  a  combination  m  things  educational 
that  our  controlling  authorities  wish  to  create,  Sydney  Smith 
well  said : — 

gt  If  you  make  children  happy  now,  ynu  will  make 
them  happy  twenty  years  hence  by  the  memory 
of  it." 

It  is  this  breath  of  humanity  that  our  schools  principally 
need  now  a  days.  They  have  too  long  been  places  in  which 
work  was  divorced  from  pleasure,  and  where  it  was  almost  a 
sin  to  be  suspected  at  gaiety  of  heart.  The  natural  play  of 
emotion  or  any  display  of  affection  was  supposed  to  be  out  of 
place  in  school  life. 

But  what  is  more  striking  is  the  oft  expressed  desire  that 
school  life  should  fashion  the  pupil  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
Our  former  systems  have  failed  miserably  in  this  particular, 
either  to  awaken  an  adequate  interest  in  public  affairs  or  to 
sustain  it  on  a  decent  level  when  aroused.  An  educated 
democracy  is  always  a  source  of  stability  to  a  nation,  but  the 
education  it  requires  is  not  mechanical  conformity  to  certain 
artificial  standards  of  instruction,  but  whatever  will  conduce 
lo  the  production  of  the  sound  judgment,  the  keen,  alert  mind, 
and  the  power  of  sustained  thought.  The  spirit  of  the  limes  is 
seen  also  in  the  facts  that  the  greatest  national  efficiency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  highest  development  of  each  individual,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  importance  of  each  unit  in  the  corporate 
life  of  the  State,  Just  as  we  declared  that  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  en<js  wa3  for  ^foe  pupil— the  recognition  of  his 
individuality,  or  the  right  to  have  his  own  particular  mental 
inclinations  protected — so,  in  the  case  of  the  Stale,  there  is 
the  sense  of  property  in  the  individual,  and  the  urgent  need 
for  the  exeieise  of  bis  powers  in  its  service.  These  considera- 
tions of  our  social  economy  have  become  specially  prominent  in 
recent  days,  and  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  the  abolition  of 
those  trammels  under  which  teachers  formerly  worked, 

A  very  significant  result  of  the  regulation  of  educational  work 
during  the  thirty  years  since  187a,  is  that  it  has  not  succeeded, 


in  the  main,  in  producing  in  the  mass  of  the  peopkei 
mind  that  is  alert,  eager,  active,  earnest.  The  ail 
have  been  too  much  the  ingathering  of  knowledge  tin 
lation  of  facts  around  certain  subjects.  The  rekiwi 
to  the  present  or  prospective  wants  of  the  pepik  we 
moment.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  new,  rarapi 
our  point  of  view  must  be  changed,  our  aim  tkwid  ten 
men  and  women  physically  fit  to  feel  tht  glo*  rf 
mentally  keen  to  grapple  intelligently  wilh  life5*  pi 
The  lack  of  Lhe  feeling  of  personal  respooatiiitj  ■* 
young  men  of  to-day  is  frequently  deplored  in  a 
circles,  and  I  have  often  beard  that  the  causes  Utifo 
the  superficial  character  of  their  attainment*,  aad  (■ 
quent  inability  to  appreciate  what  was  vital  it  Ins 
actions,  I  think  such  reproaches  will  speedily  cm 
have  learned  to  place  more  value  upon  the  jog 
good  habits  of  mind  than  upon  abundance  of  11 
Both  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  in  the  pursuit  of ' 
we  want  men  and  women  to  use  their  understainJ 

To  us,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  ol 
Spirit "  is  that,  at  length,  the  teacher  is  being  iccor 
place  in  the  educational  world.  Formerly  he  had  1 
to  do  his  work  under  explicit  Code  requirements,  m 
matter  what  were  the  necessities  of  the  pupil  or 
stances  of  the  school*  Nay,  more,  we  have  beei 
the  confidence  of  the  Department,  which  has  uV 
utilise  to  lhe  utmost  the  teacher's  expert  koowfc 
successful  experiences.  Surely  this  is  an  exaltaiioo 
and  an  authoritative  recognition  of  the  dignity  ai 
Every  Scottish  teacher  has  now  a  voice  in  the  deu 
what  and  how  much  (within  certain  limits)  his  | 
learn.  He  can  place  on  record  his  opinion  of  whi 
ably  be  expected  at  the  various  stages  of  the  child' 
and  it  is  certain  that  all  such  opinions  will  receive 
attention. 

Instead  of  being  a  mere  Code-grinder,  the 
attitude  is  that  the  teacher  is  a  servant  of  the  Stat 
elevation  of  the  mass  of  the  people-  He  is  to 
about  educational  questions  as  well  as  a  worker  11 
length,  he  has  attained  to  the  liberty  of  importu 
gence  into  his  work,  and  the  result  will  assun 
beneficial  to  his  pupils.  It  is  impossible  to  over-* 
this  means  in  the  freshening  of  school  life  all  over 
both  for  teacher  and  pupil.  Whatever  tends  tot 
greater  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  any  ki 
of  immense  consequence  to  the  result.  The  scho 
place  where  mental  growth  is  witnessed,  and  tb< 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  such  mental  processes  as 
of  the  power  of  conception,  lhe  disciplining  of 
imagination,  and  the  foundation  of  sound  judgmi 
reasoning,  can  only  proceed  under  careful  an 
tending, 

"What   me   make  the  children   love  and 
more  important  than  what  we  make  them  1 

Consider,  also,  what  work  of  this  character  : 
social  estimate  of  the  teacher's  worth.  Once 
worker  whose  efforts  demand  the  exercise-  of  the  ! 
of  mind,  the  teacher  is  on  a  plane  he  could  not  ot! 
to,  lie  is  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  science ,  one  « 
truths  of  psychological  science  to  the  test  of  acta 
the  school.  The  child  becomes  to  him  not  only  a 
bits  of  information  more  or  less  usefuf ,  but  an  oh) 
study,  in  the  relationships  of  home  and  school, 
ground  amongst  his  companions,  and  in  the  prop 
show  the  tendency  of  his  moral  nature.  There 
doubt  that  the  rewards  of  an  adequate  social  std 
satisfactory  remuneration  will   follow    in  due  cw 
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ire  safe  to  leave  to  the  operation  of  economic  law 
between  services  rendered  and  their  value  com- 
dered.  I  would  not  have  the  teacher's  prospects 
it  the  subject  either  of  special  legislation  or  any 
inducement.  I  would  rather  that  the  public 
le  teacher's  worth  should  be  of  such  a  high 
the  strong  feeling  thus  created  would  attract  the 
ten  and  women,  and  thereby  improve  conditions 
id  it  is  because  I  think  this  is  now  a  possibility 
»ise  a  just  recognition  of  the  new  spirit  in 
ninistration. 

hers  actively  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  of 
hat  I  would  specially  say  is  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
t  will  be  made,  not  only  more  endurable,  but  it 
r  to  make  it  intensely  interesting.  Teaching  is 
>rld  of  spirit,  and  to  ensure  true  success  it  must 
in  no  mean  frame  of  mind.  Your  official 
proclaimed  a  very  lofty  conception  of  their  part, 
j  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  action 
ind  to  give  to  your  pupils  the  very  best  both  of 
tion  and  forceful  example.  No  one  can  unduly 
tance  of  your  calling.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
1  its  rightful  exercise  is  fraught  with  great  issues 
>dy  of  the  people.  I  would  have  all  teachers  to 
to  that  height  of  excellence,  the  mark  of  which 
ate  regard  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
this  feeling  which  was  in  the  mind  of  Philip, 
an,  when  he  wrote  the  following  curious  letter  to 
:  teacher,  Aristotle  : — 

Philip  to  Aristotle— Greeting. 

that  I  have  a  son  born.  On  this  account 
tly  thankful  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for 
of  the  child  as  for  his  being  born  during 
,  for  I  hope,  that  by  his  being  bred  and 
under  you,  he  will  become  worthy  of  us 
y  to  succeed  to  the  management  of  affairs." 


tY  AND   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

ind  is  the  mother  State  of  the  great  North- 
iblic  is  a  commonplace  of  our  text-books,  which 
re  vividly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
\nd  we  in  the  mother  country  realise  even  less 
f  the  whole  historical  truth,  that  England  is  also 
tiurch  of  North  America.  Therefore,  we  call 
no  items  of  recent  news.  The  vestry  of  St. 
edral,  Southwark,  "  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
e  as  a  chapel  by  funds  provided  by  the  alumni  of 
rsity,  to  commemorate  the  baptism,  at  Southwark, 
d,"  who  left  England  as  a  Puritan,  discontented 
uling  tendencies,  and  became,  like  all  his  fellow- 
ongregationalist.  The  Episcopalians  of  Boston, 
inking  of  building  a  cathedral  on  the  model  of 
Boston,  where  John  Cotton  was  vicar  and  for 
sglected  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  till 
icafrom  impending  prosecution,  and  became  such 
^ongregationalist  preacher  in  his  new  home  that 
named  after  his  old  home  in  England.  Epis- 
not  allowed  to  live  in  John  Cotton's  Boston. 

langer  in  comparing  '*  current  events  "  with  those 
It  is  that  which  arises  from  too  "  little  know- 
month  a  deputation   of  women  marched  to  the 
London  to  demonstrate  on  the  "unemployed" 
would  not  be  understood  as  reflecting  on  the 


motives  of  those  who  practically  sympathise  with  suffering,  but 
surely  they  were  ignoring  circumstances  when  they  urged  the 
women  by  reminding  them  that  "  the  women  of  Paris  saved 
France,"  and  appealed  to  "  the  women  of  London  to  save  Eng- 
land." They  were  obviously  referring  to  the  famous  march  to 
Versailles  of  October  5th  and  6th,  1789,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Carlyle,  and  better  understood  now  than  when  he 
wrote.  They  did  not  remember  that  France  was  literally 
anarchic,  governmentiess,  nor  that  it  is  questionable  if  the 
presence  of  Louis  XVI.  in  Paris  did  "save  France,"  whatever 
that  half- phrase  may  mean.  We  in  England  now  suffer,  if  at  all, 
from  the  too-great  power  of  government.  And  deputations  are 
not  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  forces  that  are  making  for 
social  salvation. 

"  A  special  mission  will  be  sent  to  Tokio  early  next  year  to 
convey  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Mikado."  So  the  papers 
announce.  The  Order  of  the  Garter  is  one  of  our  relics  of 
chivalry,  one  of  the  institutions  of  mediaeval  Christian  Europe. 
The  members  used  to  undertake  duties  which  implied  Christian 
belief.  Are  those  promises  now  not  required,  or  will  there  be 
a  special  dispensation  for  this  non-Christian  ally  of  a  European 
Power?  Or  is  Great-Britain-and-Ireland-and-Dominions-be- 
yond-the-Seas  not  a  purely  European  Power,  but  half- Asiatic  ? 
And  is  it  therefore  only  in  ancient  forms  that  it  is  still  Christian  ? 
Is  it  really  as  much  Mohammedan,  or  Hindu,  or  Buddhist,  or 
pagan,  as  it  is  Christian  ?  Or  is  Christendom,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  enlarging  ?  International 
law,  as  first  laid  down  in  1625  by  Hugo  Grotius,  was  a  system 
of  Christian  thought,  fitted  only  for  States  living  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Does  therefore  the 
admission  of  Japan  on  equal  terms  to  the  international  society 
of  Europe  imply  that  it  is,  so  far,  "  Christian  "  ? 

President  Lou  bet  has  been  visiting  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
said  in  a  speech  that  "peace  between  nations — which  is  the 
supreme  aspiration  towards  which  human  progress  tends — rests 
to-day,  as  upon  its  most  solid  foundation,  upon  armed  force. 
The  more  powerful  that  of  each  nation  is,  the  surer  will  be 
universal  peace."  These  words  were  echoed  by  King  Alfonso 
XIII.  (XIII.  of  what?).  We  will  not  criticise  the  logic  of 
these  sentences — they  were  uttered  on  a  festive  occasion,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  cruelly  treated.  Nor  will  we  contrast 
them  with  the  King's  immediately  preceding  remark  that  "  the 
hearts  of  our  two  peoples  beat  under  the  influence  of  sentiments 
of  profound  esteem  and  warm  friendship,"  because  kings'  words 
are  endowed  with  official  wisdom.  But  we  will  ask  our 
readers  to  admire  the  millennium  contemplated— it  consists 
"supremely"  of  peace — and  the  infinite  expense  which  this 
millennium  entails.  The  " peace"  is  based,  not  on  the  "love 
and  joy  "  which  is  the  apostolic  prelude,  but  on  fear — the  fear 
of  the  thief  and  robber  that  he  will  find  the  house  guarded  by 
an  armed  man. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
From  notes  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns,  readers 
know  that  the  French  Government  has  recently  established  a 
system  under  which  a  number  of  young  masters  in  English 
secondary  schools  may  be  attached  for  a  year  to  certain 
secondary  schools  in  France.  The  French  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  is  most  anxious  to  extend  the  scheme  and  to  find 
similar  opportunities  in  suitable  English  girls'  secondary  schools 
for  young  Frenchwomen,  who  will  afterwards  be  employed  in 
the  State  schools  of  their  own  country.    The  French  Govern- 
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ment  has  approached  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  its  assistance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  pro- 
posal has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  candidates  have  too  little 
pedagogical  experience  to  be  entrusted  with  the  continuous 
instruction  of, a  class  of  girls.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  such  a  foreign  teacher  may  give  valuable  assist- 
ance. If  she  possess  tact  she  will  be  consulted  by  her  English 
colleagues,  who  are  responsible  for  the  regular  instruction. 

Her  main  usefulness  will,  however,  lie  in  the  direction  of 
immediate  contact  with  the  girls  in  order  to  develop  their 
powers  of  conversation.  To  this  end  she  should  be  employed 
to  conduct  small  "  conversation  groups  "  of  five  or  six  pupils, 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  desirable  to  limit  these  groups  to 
girls  over  fourteen.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  the  girls  to 
talk  rapidly  on  subjects  within  their  grasp  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  possible  in  the  class-room.  The  assistants  will  guide  the 
conversation,  but  not  control  it  too  rigidly.  Not  more  than 
two  hours'  work  a  day  is  to  be  demanded  of  such  assistances. 
The  rest  of  their  time  should  be  at  their  own  disposal.  Though 
these  assistantes  are  not  members  of  the  staft  their  services  will 
necessitate  some  remuneration.  In  boarding  schools  it  would 
probably  be  sufficient  if  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby 
they  should  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  boarding- 
houses.  In  schools  where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  possible 
it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  such  salary  (say  from  £(*>  to 
,£75)  as  would  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging.  Head- 
mistresses who  are  willing  to  co-operate  and  to  employ  such 
assistantes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of 
Special  Enquiries  and  Reports,  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 

At  a  recent  conference  on  educational  questions,  convened 
by  the  Association  of  Headmistresses,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  : 
(i)  Coeducation  in  schools  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
has  many  advantages  if  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  place  it  suffi- 
ciently under  the  control  of  able  and  responsible  women, 
(ii)  In  rural  districts  where  the  secondary  school  population  is 
sparse  and  its  character  more  homogeneous,  the  mixed  school  is 
often  the  best  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  (iii)  But 
that  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  country,  the  mixture  of 
social  types,  the  diversity  of  religious  opinion,  and,  in  general, 
the  heterogeneity,  of  the  secondary  school  population,  it  is 
better  that  the  system  of  secondary  education  should  proceed 
on  the  principle  of  supplying  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
over  ten  years  of  age."  "That  this  conference  welcomes  the 
new  Code  for  public  elementary  schools,  especially  on  account 
of  its  elasticity  and  freedom,  and  the  opportunities  it  gives  for 
adapting  the  curriculum  to  local  requirements."  "That  the 
widespread  realisation  of  the  work  of  the  various  types  of 
secondary  schools  is  now  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  since 
local  education  authorities  are  empowered  to  take  action  in 
maintaining,  aiding,  and  establishing  secondary  schools  within 
their  areas." 

The  North  of  England  Conference  will  be  held  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  on  January  5th  and  6th,  1906.  The  Honorary 
Secretaries  are  Mr.  A.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle 
Education  Committee,  and  Mr.  F.  II.  Pruen,  Secretary  of  the 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
in  Technical  Institutes  was  held  at  the  Birkbeck  College, 
London,  on  November  4th.  The  Association  already  has  a 
membership  of  300,  exclusive  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Domestic  Sciences,  which  is  affiliated  with  u.     Mt.  W.  ].  L\v\e.- 


ham,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  motedfejj 
of  the  report  of  the  Council,  which  was  snhseqaalljq 
The  Council  recommends  in  the  report  that  meetnpifl 
in  provincial  technical  institutes  be  called  to  ty  Ik 
of  the  Association  before  them  directly.  A  resolitnu 
instructing  the  Council  to  call  meetings  of  the  tadb 
vincial  technical  institutes  and  to  consider  the  foflonf 
with  full  powers  to  act  therein  :  {a)  The  formatka  4 
provincial  branches  of  the  Association ;  (6)  joint  action 
lion  with  the  West  Riding  Association  of  Teaches  aE 
Art,  and  Technology,  the  Federation  of  London  Tea 
other  bodies  of  teachers.  One  of  the  most  impofii 
discussed  during  the  year  has  been  the  registration  ol 
The  Council  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  at  a 
by  the  deputation  or  otherwise,  to  urge  upon  public 
authorities  the  importance  of  securing  closer  coooecti 
the  examiner  and  the  teacher. 

In  1899,  says  a  Times  correspondent,  the  Wi 
Council  of  Education  raised  a  sum  amounting  to  I 
the  purpose  of  providing  elementary  education  for  tl 
community.  This  money,  which  now  amounts  to  aba 
has  remained  intact  until  the  present  time,  with  tl 
of  a  portion  of  the  interest  which  has  been  gi 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute.  The  trustees  hi* 
dispose  of  the  fund  in  the  following  manner :  £( 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute,  and  .£30,000  to  foe 
school  at  Frankenwald  more  or  less  on  the 
English  public  school.  The  balance  of  £25,000  1 
be  divided  between  J eppestown  High  School  and  J 
College,  but  is  held  over  pending  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  secondary  education.  The  Franke 
was  given  by  Mr.  Beit  to  the  Transvaal  for  educatioi 

A  minor  committee  was  appointed  recently  by 
tershire  Education  Committee  to  report  on  the  re 
providing  the  several  districts  of  the  county  * 
systems  of  higher  education.  The  minor  committ 
its  report,  in  which  the  following  recommendatioi 
(i)  That  in  future  the  grants  to  the  several  local  I 
tion  committees  shall  include  all  contributions 
building  grants  in  support  of  higher  education,  wi 
tion  of — (a)  those  allocated  for  the  work  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  mining  sub-committees ; 
the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers,  and  (c)  schol 
That  the  Education  Committee  shall  determine  wfc 
schools,  if  any,  shall  be  subsidised,  but  that  the 
for  such  subsidies  shall  be  made  to  them  on  tb< 
dation  of  the  local  higher  education  committee 
(iii)  That  the  grants  received  from  the  Board  c 
in  respect  of  evening  schools  and  classes  be  ret; 
several  local  higher  education  committees,  ai 
grants  received  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teat 
tained  by  the  Education  Committee,  unless  otherw 
The  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Education 
but  the  County  Council  has  referred  it  back  with  a 
that,  whilst  ready  to  give  facilities  for  those  disti 
press  willingness  to  be  rated  for  the  purpose  of  h 
tion,  the  Council  could  not  consent  to  an  incre 
county  rate. 

A  branch  of  the  Geographical  Association  has 
in  South  Africa.  The  movement  has  the  entire  ap 
Education  Department  at  Capetown. 

The  County  Council  of  Somerset  has  passed  t 
resolution  :  "  That  this  Council  desires  to  call  tl 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Treasury  to  the 
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ent  grants  for  training  pupil  teachers  in  the  country 
,  where  the  expenses  of  training  under  the  new  regu la- 
el  y  exceed  those  of  training  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
"Xbey  further  desire  to  record  their  opinion  of  the  irnpor- 
k>1  tectiring  a  proper  proportion  of  country  teachers  for 
V  schools.*1 

accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
bing  of  history  in  schools  should  he  illustrated,  so 
gicable,  by  taking  advantage  of  anniversaries  and 
I  when  possible  by  practical  illustrations,  the  teachers 
n«  schools  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
l*«Meeary  of  Trafalgar,  At  the  Folds  Road  Council 
|»  Bolton,  Mr.  R.  S.  Wood,  the  headmaster,  arranged  a 
Ifefmiion  in  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  the 
«f  Nelson.  About  450  children  were  paraded  in  the 
ound,  where  they  went  through  mass  drill  and  other 
nests,  singing  patriotic  airs,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
&  A  Urge  number  of  local  gentlemen,  including  the 
»en  and  councillors  of  the  ward  in  which  the  school  is 
Ed*  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  and  others, 
lresent .  The  musir  al  p  r og  ra  m  me  r  e  n  d  e  red  by  the  chi  Jd  ren 
cd  Kipling's  recessional  hymn,  lt  Lest  we  forget,"  "All 
t ibat  on  earth  do  dwell,"  "The  death  of  Nelson,"  the 
||i  Anthem,  and  "Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings 
|>>flka  open-air  exhibition,  illustrating  the  period  of  history 
which  the  celebration  was  concerned,  added  to  the  interest 
z  occasion. 

BjepOTt  presented  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
■t  Counties  Union  of  Educational  Institutions  at  the 
irsity  of  Birmingham  shows  that  examinations  were  held 
jflbc  year  ending  September  30th  at  155  centres  in  Bed- 
lire,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Colonies,  Derbyshire,  Hereford- 
Lincolnshire  (Lindsey  division),  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
ftbd  Worcestershire,  At  these  centres  7,955  exercises 
parked  in  6S9  separate  examinations.  In  addition  to 
loeraJ  work  of  the  ordinary  examinations,  the  Council  of 
nicm  examined  67  pupil  teachers  for  the  Herefordshire 
f  Council  Education  Committee,  26  candidates  for  seho- 
|*  under  the  Long  ton  Education  Committee,  and  14 
lates  in  a  special  book-keeping  test  for  the  Birmingham 
itioc  Committee,  The  percentage  of  passes  for  the  year 
^5*8,  as  compared  with  706  in  1904.  The  statement 
onts  shows  that  there  is  a  balance  in  band  of  ^"576- 
ner,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  commenting  upon  the 
aid  ten  centres  were  added  during  the  year,  and  106 
I  examinations,  giving  an  average  of  ten  examinations 
new  centre.  Regarding  the  percentage  of  passes 
g  the  last  ten  years,  Prof,  Turner  pointed  out  that  the 
Dfage  steadily  declined,  becoming  lowest  last  year.  The 
I  Was  that  the  Council  quietly  increased  the  severity  of  the 
nations.  The  character  of  the  instruction  h  certainly 
etcriorated,  but  has  probably  improved,  and  although  the 

rtion  was  no  less  stringent  last  year  than  before,  the  per- 
of  passes  began  to  increase,   which  is  an  encouraging 

K  third  annul  report  of  the  Manchester  Education  Com- 
^  dealing  with  the  year  1904-5,  has  been  received.  It 
ns  abundant  evidence  of  the  energy  and  ability  which 
jjeen  expended  in  organ  king  the  various  grades  of  educa- 
ft  the  city.  In  referring  to  higher  education,  the  report 
Ibat  the  arrangements  for  the  institution  of  a  Faculty  of 
lology,  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter  constituting  the 
'ia  University  of  Manchester,  which  have  been  for  some 
letabte  time  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  Educa* 
tonmitlee  and  the  University  authorities,  have  now  been 


brought  to  a  successful  issue.  In  virtue  of  the  agreement  which 
has  been  made,  students  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology 
may  now  proceed,  under  the  conditions  laid  down,  to  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Technical  Science  or  Master  of  Technical 
Science.  The  same  section  of  the  report  points  out  that  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Council  to  take  their  share 
of  national  responsibility  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  by  the  provision,  in  :he  first  instance,  of  two 
undenominational  residential  colleges,  one  for  men  and  another 
for  women,  has  been  carried  a  step  further  by  the  acquirement 
on  lease  of  u  The  Dales,"  Wbitefield,  for  the  purpose  of  a  train- 
ing college  for  men.  The  plans  showing  accommodation  for  IOO 
students  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  last  July. 
The  arrangements  for  the  acquirement  of  a  suitable  building  and 
site  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  college  for  women  are 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 

Summarising  the  work  done  in  its  secondary  schools  the 
Manchester  Education  Committee  reports  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  S75  scholars  {511  boys  and  364  girls)  on  the  books  of 
the  Municipal  Secondary  School.  Of  these,  652  are  children  of 
ratepayers  and  223  children  of  non- rale  payer*  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  scholars  admitted  without  payment  of  fees  is  161, 
viz.,  98  boys  and  6j  girls.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  school  which 
have  to  he  refused  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation,  the 
Committee  has  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Council, 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  secondary  school  for 
girls  upon  the  site  in  Chorlton  Street  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  Committee.  A  report  setting  forth  particulars  of  the 
proposed  school  is  now  under  consideration.  We  are  glad  to 
notice,  too,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Athletic  Ground 
for  the  use  of  the  ground  and  an  adjoining  field  as  playing 
fields  for  the  students  of  the  secondary  school  and  pupil 
teachers'  college. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  present  winter  session  of  the  Modern  Side 
Saturday  Club,  which  has  been  formed  at  the  City  of  London 
School  "to  promote  the  social,  physical  and  intellectual  in- 
terests of  the  members."  The  fixtures  include  visits  to  places 
of  historical,  literary  and  scientific  interest  in  and  near  London, 
and  a  lantern  Lecture.  The  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  and 
will  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  day 
school,  to  which  subject  we  directed  attention  in  our  issue  for 
September,  1905. 

Messrs,  W.  Heffkk  and  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  have  arranged 
to  publish  a  series  of  phonographic  records  for  the  teaching 
of  English,  French,  German  and  other  languages,  which  have 
been  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  F rarer  (the 
author  of  many  well-known  French  school  books).  The  pub- 
lishers assert  that  after  long  experimenting  and  elaborate  pre- 
cautions in  the  making  of  the  records  it  has  been  found  possible 
almost  to  eliminate  the  metallic  sounds  associated  with  the 
phunug  r  a  ph , 

From  the  twenty -eighth  Annual  Report,  that  for  the  present 
year,  of  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Education,  we  learn  the 
following  facts  regarding  the  secondary  education  of  this 
colony  i  The  number  of  endowed  secondary  schools  giving  free 
tuition  to  alt  qualified  pupils  at  the  end  of  1904  was  twenty,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  holding  free  places  was  I,S95*  There 
were  besides  about  387  holders  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
given  by  these  schools,  or  by  Boards  of  Education,  Further, 
there  were  2,291  qualified  pupils  receiving  secondary  education 
in  the  secondary  classes  of  the  district  high  schools,  which 
numbered  fifty- two.     On  the  whole,   therefore,  the  effect  of 
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recent  legislation  and  regulations  has  been  to  afford  free 
secondary  education  for  some  4,273  children  from  the  primary 
schools,  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  year  1901  the  number  was 
about  963.  The  total  amount  paid  to  Education  Boards  by 
Government  for  capitation  on  attendance  at  district  high  schools 
and  for  grants  in  aid  amounted  to  £10,130,  and,  in  addition, 
the  claims  for  the  last  quarter  had  to  be  met.  The  amount 
expended  by  Boards  was  £12,257. 

The  income  of  these  New  Zealand  secondary  schools  for 
1904  from  school  fees,  not  including  fees  for  boarding,  was 
about  £28,595 ;  from  rents  and  interest,  about  £27,337 ;  from 
endowment  administered  by  the  School  Commissioners,  about 
£4,711  ;  and  from  fees  and  capitation  paid  by  Govern- 
ment, about  £9,323.  The  principal  item  of  expenditure 
was  for  salaries — about  £43,317.  An  interesting  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  salaries  paid  in  New  Zealand 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  Indiana  and  New  York 
States  the  average  salary  of  a  high  school  teacher  is  £145 ; 
in  New  Zealand,  principals — men,  £452 ;  women,  £335 ; 
assistants — men,  £226;  women,  £137.  In  twenty-eight 
large  cities  of  the  Union  where  the  schools  are  also  very 
large  the  salaries  of  principals  range  from  £350  to  £8co. 
In  the  four  chief  towns  in  this  colony  the  salaries  range 
from  £500  to  £750  for  men,  and  £375  to  £450  for 
women. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Oxford  Magazine  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  the  recent  competitive  examina- 
tion for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  for  first-class  clerkships 
in  the  Home  Civil  Service  and  for  Eastern  cadetships. 
The  most  conspicuous  success  belongs  to  Edinburgh 
University,  which  has  secured  the  first,  second,  and  third 
places  with  nine  successes.  Oxford  has  thirty-six  names 
on  the  list  and  Cambridge  twenty-eight.  Four  is  the 
largest  number  from  any  one  school,  a  distinction  which 
falls  to  Cheltenham  ;  Harrow,  St.  Paul's,  Dulwich,  and 
City  of  London  each  have  three,  Eton  and  Winchester 
two  each.  George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh,  really 
possesses  the  best  record,  having  first,  third,  and  thirty- 
seventh. 

In  a  recent  article  the  Morning  Post  insisted  upon  the 
value  to  schoolmasters  and  others   of  the  study  of  the 
history  of  education.     But  the  history  of  education  as 
studied  in  training  colleges  is  not  what  the  writer  of  the 
article   means    by   the   expression.       In    the   history   of 
education,  we  are  told,  we  have  to  consider  educational 
opinion  and  educational   practice.      It  is  inadequate  to 
gather  conclusions  as  to   the  educational  practice  of  a 
period   from   the  educational    opinion  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive writers  only  of  that  period.     Men  like  Mulcaster, 
Locke,   Rousseau,  Ilerbart,  are  beacons  of  educational 
thought,  but  they  are  misleading  in  every  case  if  they 
are  held  to  be  the  milestones  of  educational   progress. 
Hooks  like  Quick's  "Educational  Reformers"  are,  the 
article  continues,  rather  historical  illustrations  of  writers  who  may 
readily  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  to-day's  educational  theory. 
It  is  valuable  in  many  ways.      It  affords  texts  for  exposition, 
paragraphs  for  quotation,  biography   for  inspiration  of  educa- 
tional effort,  and  subjects   for  essays.       But  it  is  not  history. 
The    pressing    needs  for  the  history  of  English  education  are 
thus  summarised  in   the  article  :    (i)  A  history  of  educational 
opinion  which  should  present  comprehensively  both  the  conser- 
vative and  progressive  thought  of  each  period  ;  (ii)  a  national 
dictionary  of  the  older   educational    institutions,  with   special 
reference  to  statutes,  curricula,  and  methods  historically  treated, 
in  each  school  ;  (iii)  a  history  of  educational  practice  in  English 


schools,   as  a   whole,  showing    origins  and  devek 
curricula,  text-books,  methods,  and  the  like. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  day  students  of  the 
School  of  Technology,  Principal  J.  H.  Reynolds  u 
question  so  often  put  by  students :  What  real  afa 
monetary  sense,  shall  I  gain  by  devotion  to  st 
directed  attention  to  the  accompanying  diagram  wh 
ally  illustrates  the  value  which  the  modern  Americ 
attaches  to  the  technically  trained  man.  It  has  bet 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  ad 
eminence  in  engineering  industry.  The  diagram  is 
the  actual  experience  of  large  engineering  works,  uti 
valuable  as  showing  the  relative  progress  and  the  d 
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TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

tions  in  the  industry  of  the  various  types  of  me 
therein.  From  the  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that 
trained  man  who  enters  the  works,  at  22  years  of  ag 
a  later  period  and  at  a  lower  wage  than  that  earned 
came  into  employment  some  years  earlier,  after  1 
overtakes  them,  and  progresses  at  a  rapidly  increas 
that  whilst  at  32  years  of  age  the  rate  of  wages  of 
man  with  inferior  preparatory  training  is  not  more  thi 
per  week,  that  of  the  technically  (college)  trained  ma 
42  dollars  per  week,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  furth 
Thus  the  technical  graduate  line  of  the  chart  rej 
manufacturing  establishment  employing  technically  t 
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f  the  times  in  all  particulars.     We  are  indebted  to 
s  for  permission  to  use  the  diagram. 
:  most  instructive  object-lessons  placed  before  the 
littee  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Municipal  Institu- 
te recent  tour  in  Germany  (says  the  Municipal 

that  furnished  by  the  Doecker  system  of  portable 
'he  advantages  of  buildings  which  are  easily  de- 
iher-proof  and  of  great   durability,  which  can  be 

in  the  minimum  of  time,  and  with  the  minimum 
e  at  once  apparent.  These  buildings  are  not  iron 
e  fault  of  such  buildings  being  that  they  are  very 
er  and  very  cold  in  winter ;  neither  can  they  be 

wooden  buildings.  They  are  constructed  of  a 
h  is  fire- proof  and  damp-proof,  and  appears  to  be 
estos,  hard,  light,  impermeable,  and  hollowed  out 
;  to  adroit  of  ample  ventilation.  It  is  smooth, 
.,  and  sanitary.  It  is  for  the  erection  of  barrack 
rammer  schools,  such  as  that  which  formed  the 
ndertaken  last  summer  by  the  Manchester  Educa- 
te*, that  the  Doecker  system  opens  up  the  most 
tssibilities.  An  important  point  in  connection  wilh 
es  is  that  they  are  ready  for  occupation  as  soon  as 
ogether,  and  their  erection  is  facilitated  by  the  fact 
>ws,  ventilating  shafts,  and  chimneys  are  supplied 
ed  state  before  the  work  is  commenced.  Messrs. 
d  Co.,  52,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  are  the  repre- 

Messrs.  Christoph  and  Unmack,  the  sole  manu- 
le  Doecker  buildings. 

.  F.  S.  Williams,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of 
>lt  has  been  appointed  to  the  headmastership  of 
Allege. 

•ech  day  of  the  Newport  Intermediate  School  for 

took  place  on  November  8th,  the  Bishop  of 
ivered  an  address  in  which  he  praised  the  work 
ennediate  schools  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are 

higher  education  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of 
,  he  continued,  he  did  not  think  anything  had 
jlf  more  vividly  upon  bis  mind  than  the  vast  amount 
ed  capacity  there  is  in  the  young  of  the  English 
t  capacity  ought  to  be  developed  for  the  good 
n  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  individual, 
cation  consists  of  three  things :  to  draw  out 
:ilies  of  the  pupils  ;  to  give  instruction  which  will 
to  the  child  in  any  station  of  life  which  it  may 
py ;  and  the  development  of  the  best  elements  of 
aracter.  Dealing  with  continuation  schools,  the 
hat  a  good  system  of  continuation  schools  is  one  of 
needs  in  English  education.  Business,  social  and 
rrangements  must  be  made  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
gatory  on  boys  who  leave  school  early  to  continue 

useful  and  improving  education  at  any  rate  until 
7.  To-day  a  clever  boy  of  13  has,  in  many  cases, 
e  reaches  the  age  of  18  developed  into  a  thoroughly 
ig  man.     A  good  system  of  continuation  schools 

of  the  greatest  of  social  improvements. 

Service  Commissioners  direct  the  attention  of 
s  and  parents  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  exami- 
t  forthcoming  open  competition  for  not  fewer  than 
tents  to  the  post  of  Examiner  in  the  Exchequer 
spartment  is  very  similar  to  the  present  schemes  of 
for  admission  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  for 
itments  in  the  Supply  and  Accounting  Departments 
-alty,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  gentle- 
iducation  has  been  conducted  on  ordinary  public 
The  subjects  embrace   English,   Latin,   Greek, 


French,  German,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  science  ; 
but  candidates  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  all  these  sub- 
jects. They  will  be,  however,  permitted  to  take  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  Candidates  must  be  between  18  and  20  years  of 
age.  Copies  of  the  regulations,  together  with  particulars  of 
the  pay  and  prospects,  are  obtainable  on  application,  by  letter, 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

SCOTTISH. 

An  important  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  relaxing  in  some  measure  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations  for  the  calculation  of  grants  under  the  continua- 
tion code.  The  complexity  of  these  regulations  has  all  along 
been  the  bane  of  the  continuation  school,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  short  time  available  for  teaching  purposes  in  these 
classes  had  to  be  taken  up  with  the  routine  of  registration.  Of 
course,  the  Department  is  bound  to  provide  proper  safeguards  in 
disbursing  public  money,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  educational 
gain  that  they  now  see  their  way  to  attain  that  end  without 
making  undue  calls  upon  the  time  of  the  teachers.  In  future,  in 
place  of  the  separate  forms  for  each  division  of  the  code,  one 
Form  (A  92)  will  be  issued  to  contain  all  the  totals  of  attendances 
on  which  grant  is  claimed  in  Divisions  I.,  II.  and  IV.,  and  a 
second  Form  (A  95)  to  contain  the  aggregate  of  attendance  for 
Division  III.  Details  relating  to  individual  students  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  dispensed  with  in  both  forms.  The  Department  has 
prepared  a  composite  form  of  register  which  has  been  specially 
devised  to  simplify  the  work  of  conducting  continuation  classes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  both  for  cal- 
culating grants  and  for  awarding  certificates.  These  concessions 
are  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  teachers  and  managers  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
them  by  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  in  all  the  details  of  the 
curtailed   registration. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  been  returned  as  Rector 
of  St.  Andrews  University  for  the  second  time,  chose  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Arbitration"  for  his  rectorial  address.  Mr.  Carnegie 
said  that  while,  on  the  whole,  the  world  is  much  better  than  in 
previous  centuries,  there  still  remain  the  foulest  blot,  the  killing 
of  civilised  men  by  men  as  a  mode  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. The  reforms  that  have  already  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  warfare  and  the  success  of  the  Hague  Conference 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
this  last  and  worst  relic  of  barbarism.  In  the  tribunal  at  Hague 
he  believes  he  sees  the  germs  of  a  council  of  the  nations  which 
will  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
address  Mr.  Carnegie  intimated  his  intention  to  offer  five  prizes 
of  the  value  of  j£ioo,  £80,  ,£60,  £40  and  £20,  for  the  best  essays 
on  "  International  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war  between 
nations."  The  prizes  will  be  open  to  matriculated  students  of 
the  University  for  any  of  the  years  1904-5  to  1906-7. 

Prof.  Darroch,  Edinburgh  University,  in  his  introductory 
lecture  to  the  Education  class,  described  the  work  of  Mulcaster, 
who  in  his  writings  had  insisted  on  the  great  importance  to  the 
community  of  an  efficient  body  of  teachers,  and  had  advocated  the 
university  training  of  teachers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  under 
modern  conditions  it  is  possible  or  advisable  to  have  every 
teacher  trained  at  the  universities,  although  it  is  right  that  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  shall  enter  the  universities  and  go 
forward  to  graduation.  Meanwhile,  two  things  can  be  done  (or 
the  betterment  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  number  and 
quality  of  those  fitted  to  enter  upon«a  university  course  can  be  in- 
creased, and  to  do  this  the  tangible  rewards  of  the  teachers  must 
be  increased,  and  the  social  recognition  of  the  work  and  dignity 
of  the  teaching  profession  must  be  greatly  extended. 


Fkor.  Lodge,  Edinburgh  University,  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  History  class,  referred  to  the  Nelson  cele- 
brations and  commented  on  the  comparatively  small  part 
which  Scotland  has  played  in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain 
since  the  Union.  He  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  great 
naval  arsenal  and  base  on  the  Forth,  because  he  believes  it  will 
do  more  lhan  anything  else  to  create  in  Scotland  the  interest 
and  love  for  the  Navy,  which  she  has  always  shown  for  the 
Army,  It  would  be  for  the  security  of  the  Empire  if  Scotland 
became  more  closely  associated  with  the  naval  traditions  of  Great 
Britain,  While  there  is  sutne  truth  in  Prof*  Lodge's  criticism, 
we  think  he  has  taken  an  unduly  deprecatory  view  of  Scotland's 
share  in  naval  history.  Scotland  can  claim  one  great  admiral, 
Duncan,  whose  fame  does  not  pale  before  even  the  greatest  of 
English  admirals,  and,  unless  they  belie  their  names*  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  Nelson *s  captains  were  Scottish  or  of  Scot- 
tish descent* 

A  coxf  bhencf*  has  been  arranged  between  representatives 
of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  and  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  in  order  to  try  to  secure  a  common  policy 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  superannuation*  The  actuarial  re* 
vision  of  the  Superannuation  Scheme,  which  is  due  next  year, 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  remedying  some  of  its  most 
objectionable  features,  and  the  chances  of  success  will  be 
materially  strengthened  if  the  two  National  Association*  work 
hand  in  hand. 

Thk  latest  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Scottish 
Liberal  Association,  which  was  held  at  Kirkcaldy,  was  chiefly 
notable  for  the  trial  of  strength  that  took  place  between  the 
Radical  and  Moderate  sections  of  the  party  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion policy*  A  resolution  was  submitted  declaring  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  Liberal  Administration  ought  lobe  the  passing  nf 
a  Scottish  Education  Bill  which,  while  preserving  the  essential 
features  of  the  School  Board  system,  would  co-ordinate  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  extended  School  Board  areas.  This 
resolution  was  supported  by  the  Liberal  League  section  of  the 
party,  but  strongly  opposed  by  the  Radical  section  led  by  Mr. 
Caldwell,  M.P#  The  latter,  in  supporting  the  parish  as  the  unit 
of  area,  made  a  bitter  attack  on  what  he  called  *Mhc  superior 
set  of  Scottish  members  known  as  the  Liberal  League,11  and 
roundly  accused  I  hem  of  disloyalty  to  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  the  leader  of  I  he  party,  who  by  speech  and  vole 
had  shown  his  preference  for  the  parish.  In  the  end  a  colourless 
resolution  was  passed  stating  that  the  educational  area  should 
only  be  extended  "where  necessary/ T  A  further  and  from  the 
political  standpoint  more  serious  divergence  of  view  took  place 
in  regard  to  rate  aid  for  voluntary  schools.  Against  the  wishes 
of  a  small  but  influential  section  of  the  party  it  was  resulved  that 
no  rate  aid  or  special  grants  should  be  given  to  schools  not 
under  public  control.  This  declaration  of  policy  seems  more 
courageous  than  discreet,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  the 
voluntary  school  influence  being  cast  against  the  party  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  The  general  result  of  the  meeting 
is  greatly  to  darken  the  outlook  for  educational  reform,  and  to 
awaken  the  fear  that  sectarian  passions  are  to  gather  round  it 
as  in  England. 

For  seme  yean  past  the  School  Hoards  have  been  growing 
restive  under  the  continued  changes  of  policy  of  the  Education 
Department,  which  have  resulted  in  considerably  increasing  the 
financial  hurdens  of  the  local  education  authorities  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  subventions  from  the  State,  tn 
Glasgow,  where  the  school  rate  has  doubled  within  the  past  ten 
years,  the  subject  was  discussed  with  great  thoroughness,  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  State  contributions  had  practically  remained 


stationary  during  the  fame  period,  and  the  percoaj 

button  had  decreased  from  73  per  cent,  to  6i  pen 
generally  admitted  that  the  changes  had  been  £* a 
the  pupils,  but  it  was  contended  that  where  then* 
was  increased  by  Departmental  insistence*  the  Eui 
not  escape  paying  its  fair  share  of  such  increase,  1 
agreed  to  approach  other  School  Boards  with  1  11 
a  joint  representation  to  the  Department  at 
Meanwhile,  teachers  are  looking  on  at  this  t{a 
amused  expectancy,  hoping  that  in  the  falling  a 
they,  honest  men,  may  come  by  their  own. 


IXISB- 

Tiir  Catholic  Scholarship  Committee  has  nude? 
Tt  will  be  remembered  that  the  fund  was  state 
year  as  a  Catholic  reply  to  Sir  John  Nutting's  ofe 
tenable  at  Trinity  College,  to  be  awarded  as  thi 
Senior  Grade  Examinations  of  the  Intermediate  o 
scholarships  have  been  given  which  will  be  teaal 
Universiiy  College,  Dublin,  and  for  girls  at  the  I 
lege,  or  at  Loreto  College  in  Dublin,  and  the  hoi 
ceed  with  the  course  of  the  Royal  University*  1 
at  first  proposed  to  assign  three  scholarships— h 
jC$&  and  one  second-class  of  £25  a  year  for  three 
of  the  four  Intermediate  courses,  *i*,t  classics 
modern  languages,  and  experimental  science  J  bai 
this  year  to  award  none  in  ma  I  hematics,  the 
scholarships  being  transferred  to  modem  lang 
second-class  scholarship  to  science*  A  curioos  I 
this  group  system  is  that  in  many,  per  ha  pi 
instances,  the  scholars  hold  exhibitions  from  tfa 
Board  for  a  course  different  from  that  for  wbicl 
ships  are  awarded.  Seven  scholarships  have  gc 
five  to  boys.  In  addition,  Archbishop  Walsh 
scholarships  to  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  B 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin— one  in  the  modern  lit 
with  especial  reference  to  Irish,  and  one  in  the  c 
mental  science.  Both  scholarships  have  bee 
N.  Richmond  Street  schools. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  Intermedial 
no  signs  of  diminishing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fanned  by  two  public  addresses  delivered  by  Arc 
— himself  one  of  the  Intermediate  Commissioner 
tooth  and  nail,  their  injustice.  Quoting  chapti 
his  criticisms,  he  commented  especially  on  the  f 
exacted  this  year  for  girls  than  for  boys,  and  o 
narijy  low  proportion  of  Middle  Grade  exhibit  iot 
with  the  number  awarded  in  the  Senior  Grade. 
the  Intermediate  Board  has  broken  a  contra 
under  Rule  41,  that  the  number  of  exhibitions  in 
course  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  and  t: 
passes  with  honours  in  each  grade  and  course, 
his  Grace  when  the  awards  were  being  made  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  Intermediate  Hoard  has 
vised  exhibition  and  prize  list  which  hardly  iro 
In  the  first  place,  it  shows  a  large  number  of  ins 
former  list.  This  tends  to  create  scepticism  as 
capacity  of  the  Board  in  routine  work.  Secon 
exhibitions — ten  for  boys  and  five  for  girls — hsv 
to  students  in  a  course  different  from  that  in  whii 
This  is,  it  is  true,  an  admission  of  the  reality  0 
mentioned  in  these  columns  last  month  as  speci 
the  Schoolmasters1  Association,  but  it  is  also  a  v 
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en  of  the  group  system  which  was  the  basis  oi 
changes  of  the  last  few  years.  Will  the  Board 
be  rules  laid  down  for  next  year,  which  will  pre* 
the  relief  of  a  similar  grievance,  or  amend  its 
lete  modification  ?  To  crown  all,  the  Board  at 
p  the  revised  list  as  secret  as  possible,  and  only 
publication  and  sale  after  protests  in  the  Press. 

Sadler  paid  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  to  deliver 
le  prize-giving  of  the  Rathmines  School  of  Com- 
4  National  Need  of  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
rcial  education,  he  said,  is  a  new  educational 
ng  from  three  things  :  more  skilfully  organised 
ics,lhe  wider  range  of  facts  and  more  complicated 
itions  that  face  business  men  to-day,  and  the  appli- 
e  and  improved  methods  to  economic  problems, 
is  higher  commercial  education  is  to  broaden  the 
to  train  the  mind  to  analyse  the  new  economic 

situation,  and  to  impart  the  organised  and 
>wledge  of  commercial  principles  and  procedure 
the  necessary  equipment  of  the  successful  man 
le  most  striking  feature  in  modern  development 
nisation  for  international  relationships,  and  the 

is  the  training  of  each  individual  (1)  for  the 
ship,  and  (2)  for  discharging  with  expert  skill 
s  chosen  calling.  Hence  a  double  need — im- 
sducation  and  improved  technical,  which  in- 
al  education.  Since  at  bottom  the  business 
rorld  are  human  relations,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
immercial  leaders  of  the  future  to  give  a  large 
vation  of  the  sympathies  and  the  imagination, 
hing  of  the  humanities.     Higher  commercial 

narrowed  down  to  what  Bacon  condemned  as 
ss  pursuit  of  a  man's  own  fortune."      Its  true 

being  inspired  by  great  public  aims,  and  for 
ficiency  depends  upon  three  things — ordered 
tific  method,  and  strength  of  character.  Prof, 
in  eloquent  eulogium  of  German  methods  and 
n  education. 

the  recently  appointed  President  of  the  Queen's 
n  his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the 

a  severe  attack  on  the  present  system  of  ex- 
eland  and  England.  He  said  that  the  belief 
f  examinations  seemed  to  rest  on  four  deadly 
t  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  education  are 
is ;  (2)  that  education  as  apart  from  mere 
1  easily,  nay  more,  only  tested  by  examination  ; 
:  or  other  stamp  of  learning  is,  in  itself,  an 
and  (4)  that  it  means  the  same  wherever  and 

have  l>een  acquired.  He  pleaded  for  a  com- 
cher  and  external  examiner  to  work  together, 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
he  present  system  of  the  Royal  University,  but 
;ht  into  operation  if  the  reforms  proposed  by 
lission  on  University  Education  were  carried 


WELSH. 

en  a  plebiscite  of  parents  at  Cardiff  to  deter- 
:lsh  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  in 
•suit  showed  8, 000  votes  for  and  10,000  votes 
uction  of  the  subject.  Optional  teaching  of  the 
ools  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the  Council 
ike  the  subject  compulsory  for  Standard  I.  in 

>L.    7.] 


all  primary  schools  for  one  year.  An  amendment,  however, 
was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  and  the  head  teachers  be  obtained  before  proceeding 
further.  Views  were  expressed  at  the  Council  meeting  that  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  not  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  hardly  reas- 
onable to  compel  the  Scottish,  Irish,  and  English  children  to 
study  the  language.  It  was  suggested  by  one  speaker  that  the 
Government  grant  for  teaching  Irish  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Irish  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Irish,  and  were  Irish  chil- 
dren in  Cardiff  not  only  not  to  be  taught  Irish,  but  also  to  be 
compelled  to  learn  Welsh  ? 

At  least  five  Revolt  Schools  are  in  operation,  the  fifth  being 
at  Ynys  Tomas,  in  Merioneth.  This  new  school  is  opposite 
the  national  school,  which  had  formerly  thirty-nine  pupils.  Of 
these  twenty-eight  were  transferred  to  the  Revolt  School  at  its 
opening. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Mr.  David  Davies,  Llandinam, 
advocated  that  the  University  of  Wales  should  confer  initial 
degrees  on  graduates  of  other  universities  after  a  course  of  two 
(instead  of  three)  years'  study  in  one  of  the  constituent  colleges. 
He  also  thought  that  research  work  should  be  differentiated  in 
the  three  Welsh  university  colleges,  so  that  advanced  work 
could  be  encouraged  specially  in  each  college  according  to  its 
special  facilities.  The  Principal  advocated  an  appeal  for  an 
increased  Treasury  grant. 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  Council  School  at  Ganllwyd,  near 
Dolgelly,  grateful  reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Williams,  who  had  transferred  the  control  of  a  voluntary  school 
which  he  had  established,  and  to  which  he  had  been  the  chief 
supporter,  to  the  Education  Committee,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1902,  and  then  when  the  building  of  a  new  school 
became  necessary,  made  a  free  gift  of  a  site.  Mr.  Osmond 
Williams,  M.P.,  urged  that  such  schools  should  be  opened 
every  morning  with  a  portion  of  a  chapter  of  the  gospels  or 
epistles,  read  slowly  and  reverently,  and  with  a  hymn,  and 
ended  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  kneeling.  This  would  meet 
the  assertion  that  there  is  no  recognition  of  religion  in  the 
schools. 

Those  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who  were  on 
the  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales,  on  the  Central  Welsh 
Board,  and  on  the  councils  of  the  University  Colleges  in  Wales, 
have  all  sent  in  their  resignations.  In  reply  to  a  communication 
from  the  Court  of  the  University,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
has  given  the  reason  for  their  withdrawal  as  being  that  the 
inspectors  "  may  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  involved  in 
discussions  which  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  discharge  of 
their  proper  duties  as  inspectors." 

The  late  Mr.  Eyton  Williams,  of  Chester,  has  left  by  will 
the  sum  of  £10,000  to  the  University  of  Wales,  and  £10,000  to 
the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  scholarships  and  prizes,  besides  £2,000  to  the  build- 
ing fund  for  the  new  University  College  buildings  at  Bangor. 
But  before  these  gifts  can  be  received  two  conditions  must  be 
satisfied  by  candidates  for  the  scholarships  or  prizes  to  be 
established,  viz.,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
— God— and  in  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  It  has  been  announced  by  the  Deputy  Chancellor  of 
the  University  that  the  University  is  debarred  by  charter  "in 
the  most  unmistakable  terms  from  imposing  any  theological 
test  upon  any  person  whatsoever." 

<2>  ^ 
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RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 

f.    Blonet,  Easy    French    Rhymes*      95    pp.      (Melhuen.) 

^Mt,  Blouet  has  taken  the  trouble  of  translating  a  number 

ami  Liar  English   nursery  rhymes  into  French,  with  results 

pch  are  often  comic.     A  lie*  snr  nn  Dada  U  "  Ride  a  Cock 

rse  "  ;  ind  Le  petit  Gmllanme  WinkieY  7bm,  Tom  U  Fits  du 

raw.  Petite  Mawseiie  Mujjfeitct  with  a  number  of  other  famous 

.aracters,  appear  in  this  strange  garb.     We  remember  being 

nused  a  few  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  German  renderings 

1  "hese  rhymes.     Personally  we  see  no  good  reason  why  such 

M  be  made.      Let  translators  grapple  with  Heine 

lursery  rhyme  should  be  sacred, 

rupees  Fori  us  et  Faisies.      Selected  by  O,  B,  Super*     vii. 

jji.     (Heath.)     U. — A  convenient  selection  of  eighty*!  wo 

■•*•*   together  with  thirteen  poems  which  are  so  familiar 

to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book.    No  notes  or 

/  are  given.     The  text   is   well  printed.     We  have 

slips  on  p.  6,  I.  17  {wus-ftes  PfKf]  ;   No,  2$  title  (should 

ma  cat/tume) ;  p.  37*  1,  t  (prett/He,  nor  presquf\ ;  p,  $% 

is%  not  faitj. 

t  Steps  to  Intelligent  French.     By  H,  R.  Beasley.     62  pp. 

•nschein. )     1*,— A  disappointing  book,  with  a  very  mis- 
g  title.     The  book  deals  with  the  pronunciation,  and  use 
|e  of  phonetic  transcript ;  the  spirit  pervading  the  book  is 
tnt,  but  the  execution  is  faulty,  and  the  author  evidently 
re*    to   study   his   subject    more    deeply  before  he  can  be 
d  as  a  guide.     He  is  still  too  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ziing   the  written   form  of  the  language  ;   this  has  led  him 
into  the  unfortunate  pitfall  of  saying  that  a  letter  "has  a  name, 
and  also  a    power  or  voice/'    and   of    using  two  methods  of 
representing  the  sounds,  the  phonetic  transcript  and  one  based 
on    the   ordinary   English   alphabet.    The  arrangement  is  not 
good,  and  misprints  are  far  too  common.     To  one  who  knows 
something  about  the  subject  the  book  offers  nothing  new ;  to 
the  beginner  it  cannot  be  recommended,  for  it  is  sure  to  con- 
fuse and  will  probably  dismay  him. 

A  First  Year  af  French  far  very  Young  Beginners*  By 
G*  E.  Mansion,  vii.  +  nS  pp.  (Harrap.)  is. — The  lessons  in 
Ibis  little  book  are  carefully  graduated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  pronunciation  and  the  grammar.  Good  exercises  are  added  ; 
on  the  whole,  they  are  on  reform  lines,  but  occasionally  there  is 
translation  of  sentences  into  French.  The  lessons  are  given  in 
phonetic  transcript ;  unfortunately  (almost  inevitably  !}  I  here 
are  misprints  in  this  part  of  the  book.  The  French* English 
vocabulary  seems  complete.  Whether  the  book  is  really  suit- 
able  for  very  young  beginners,  we  doubt :  the  amount  of 
grammar  introduced  is  very  considerable. 

Gram  mat  re  Francahe  Fratifue,  bw&e  sur  la  method*  induc- 
tive. Par  W.  G.  Hartog.  X.  +  247  PP-  (Rivingtons.)  js.  6d. — 
This  is  a  good  piece  of  work  ;  a  French  grammar  with  examples 
from  which  the  rules  are  to  1*  gathered,  exercises  in  applied 
grammar,  and  not  a  word  of  English  except  the  "  cotttd"  which 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  pages  62  and  63,  Our  only  regret 
is  that  Mr.  Hartog  did  not  take  a  Utile  moie  time  over  the  book. 
Often  the  list  of  examples  is  too  short  to  give  sufficient  data  for 
formulating  a  rule,  and  the  rules  given  are  often  so  brief  as  to 
be  inaccurate.  Worse  than  this  is  the  unusually  large  number 
of  misprints  that  disfigure  the  book.  We  have  noticed  far  more 
than  we  can  give  here.  As  extreme  instances  of  haste  we  may 
quote  page  230,    where   the  same    exercise    is    printed  twice 


over  {first  with  two  mi  sprints,  and  then  with  one) ;  1 
where  ibe  late  Queen  U  said  to  have  died  on  the  <ti 
Doubtless  a  revised  edition  will  soon  be  obtainauk. 

C  de  Nerval  Oriental  Scenes.  Edited  by  a  1 
40  pp.  (Blackie.)  ±d. — These  scenes  are  exu 
Nerval's  admirable  Voyage  en  Orient.  The 
deals  satisfactorily  with  the  author  and  his  work, 
not  free  from  misprints:  rais  for  frais  (p.  6,  L  ls*> 
(p.  6\  1.  26),  parait  iot  farvtit  (p.  7»L  20),  0  lor  em  \ 
la  tableau  (p,  22,  I,  2S),  tiente  for  teinfe  {p.  24, 1.  1 
for  vendeurs  (p.  34,  1.  36),  U  for  la  (p.  29*  U  t£ 
(p  29,  L  26  h  ««  for  une  ip.  jo,  I.  25),  le  for  k  { 
The  notes  are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  a 

E.  S.  Biuhkeim^  Der  Ungebetent  Cast  ami 
vii.  +  91  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2*.  &£— Tead 
come  the  six  little  plays  which  Miss  Bucbheim  hi 
they  are  bright  and  simple.  The  notes  are 
mainly  of  renderings  of  idiomatic  phrases. 


daisies* 

Plate,  Oito.  Edited  by  A.  P.  Watt.  56  pp 
Tutorial  Series.  (Clive.)  2j-  6d. —  Serious  stx 
Cr%tc  could  not  do  better  than  use  Dr.  Adam's  edi 
present  contains  softer  meat  for  those  who 
introduction  of  fifteen  pages  can  hardly  Cover  sn 
as  early  philosophy,  the  Sophists,  Plato1*  ph 
Socrates1  life  and  work;  of  these  it  gives 
summary,  clear  and  good,  as  far  as  So  brief  a  smo 
The  history  of  the  doctrine  of"  ideas/*  however,  i 
it  does  not  show  how  Plato's  conception  of  the 
and  it  is  important  to  make  clear  that  the  "  idea' 
meanings  in  different  dialogues.  The  notes  1 
mcnUry,  containing  a  good  deal  of  translation, 
is  therefore  not  much  fitted  tor  schools  ;  but  it  wi 
students  who  have  to  work  by  themselves. 

Cicero  Pro  Lege  Manilm.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Yo 
Watt.  University  Tutorial  Series.  (Clive>)  891 
This  book  contains  the  usual  biographical  and  hi* 
which  is  satisfactorily  done,  and  an  index  of  prop 
we  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  there  is  \ 
mentary  help  in  the  notes  (such  as  the  explam 
exorsuSi  p.  51  ;  tradere,  p.  52  ;  confirmot  p.  &2  ;  a 
translated  phrases).  Again,  for  such  readers  as 
of  thing,  what  is  the  use  of  giving  the  technical  I 
for  rhetorical  repetition  of  a  word  (p.  55 J? 
examiners  are  responsible  for  that  useless  note. 
more  to  say  of  the  work  than  that  it  cun forms  to 
whole  series. 

Lwyt  Book  XXVI.    Edited  by  R.  M.  Henry. 

pp.  (Arnold.)  21.  €d. — This  book  shows  e*id< 
study.  The  life  of  Livy  which  is  prefixed  to 
sketch,  and  the  account  of  his  style,  are  accora; 
note  references  for  the  editor's  statements.  A 
style  of  Livy,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  n 
anvl  these  printed  fully  in  the  text,  rather  lhar 
The  notes,  as  usual,  contain  too  much  translatic 
book  ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  phrases  li 
the  instrumental  or  causal  passed  over  withe* 
of  the  syntax.  But  there  is  real  learning  ill  (1 
t.g*i  that  on  prima  quoque  (p,  68),  which  is  a  £■ 
made  ;  and  those  on  law  {e.g.  71).  This  edition 
the  usual  run  of  school  books. 
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just  mention  Mr.  S.  E.  Longland's  Easy  Latin 
•ok  I.  (Rivingtons,  39  pp.,  6d.)9  extracts  in  prose 
"  ten  to  fifteen  lines.  There  is  no  interest  in  such 
ley  are  often  useful. 


English. 

f  Mediaeval  Literature.  By  Prof.  W.  B.  Ker. 
ifacmillan.)  $s.  net.— These  essays  are  distinctly 
a  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  literature.  Not 
>f.  Ker  a  wide  knowledge  and  acute  critical  insight, 
literary  style  of  great  ease  and  charm  ;  only  in  one 
do  these  pages  suggest  anything  like  hurried  corn- 
i  that,  alas  !  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  even  the 
d  literary  work  possible  in  our  time.  This  volume 
^en  lectures,  and  there  are  several  of  them  which 
ect  appeal  to  the  student  and  to  the  teacher  of 
rature  at  the  present  time.  "  The  Earlier  History 
'rose  "  is  a  lucid  essay  which  opens  the  volume,  and 
in  good  things  happily  expressed.  The  essay  on 
ill  claim  many  readers,  and  yet  for  the  purposes  of 
iy  it  is  more  important  to  point  out  the  immense 
lis  author's  estimates  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  volume  are  said 
Lord  Berners'  translation  of  the  last  worthy ;  and 
•  sends  readers  to  those  pages  it  will  be  of  great 
om  a  purely  critical  point  of  view,  the  essay  on 
Id  seem  to  be  perhaps  the  best  in  the  collection. 
y  an  illuminative,  suggestive,  and  in  every  way  a 
ime. 

xnd  their  Lessons.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  With 
totes  and  a  Bibliography  of  Proverbs.  By  Dr.  A. 
ner.  vii.  +  179  pp.  (Rout ledge.)  2j.  6d.— 
Trench's  bright  book  on  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
ious  nations  has  gained  in  interest  by  Dr.  Palmer's 
t  and  should  find  its  circle  of  readers  increased  in 
1  foreign  proverbs  have  been  translated  into  English, 
xndix  are  given  a  collection  of  Latin  proverbs  of  the 
\  cast  into  the  form  of  a  rhyming  hexameter ;  proverbs 
Precepts  of  Ptah-hotep,"  which  form  a  part  of  the 
in  the  world,  and  date  from  about  3440  B.C. ;  pro- 
red,  from  a  thirteenth  century  MS.,  and  proverbs 
illustrating  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  same 
here  is  also  a  bibliography  containing  a  list  of  the 
sn  proverbs  in  general  and  classified  according  to 
overbs  represent  survivals  in  literature,  and  some- 
:  spirit  of  a  nation  can  be  discovered  by  enquiring 
:ure  of  the  proverbial  expressions  which  persist, 
ir overbs  are  often  found  in  various  languages,  and 
ite  the  touch  of  Nature  which  makes  the  whole 
The  proverb,  "  One  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in 
might  be  thought  to  be  typically  English  in  extrac- 
was  used  in  the  fourth  century  by  Jerome,  who 
1  Oblitus  veteris  proverbii :  mendaces  memores  esse 
0  that  the  proverb,  '  *  Liars  should  have  good 
was  old  even  in  his  time.  The  proverb,  **  Man's 
rod's  opportunity,"  quoted  by  Trench,  is  probably 
s  "  Man's  extremity,  the  Devil's  opportunity,"  in 
the  proverb  is  now  usually  expressed.  The  English 
Tie  kiln  calls  the  oven  *  Burnt  house,' "  is  compared 
lian  **  La  padella  dice  al  pajuolo,  Fatti  in  la,  che 
"  ("The  pan  says  to  the  pot  *  Keep  off  or  you'll 
' "),  but  a  closer  resemblance  is  given  by  the  ex- 
7he  pot  should  not  call  the  kettle  '  black.'  "  Readers 
know  Trench's  little  volume  could  not  do  better 


than  obtain  the  helpful  edition  which  Dr.  Palmer's  work  has 
rendered  available. 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Walter  Jerrold.  112  pp.  (Bell.)  is. 
net.— In  this  little  biography  of  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Walter 
Jerrold  has  scored  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  is  most 
pleasantly  written,  and  shows  traces  everywhere  of  an  absolute 
enthusiasm  for  the  gentle  Elia,  kept  in  check  by  a  discretion 
which  understands  well  the  art  of  saying  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  best  way  in  the  fewest  words.  Indeed,  just  as  Charles 
Lamb  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  admired  and  beloved 
figures  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  English  Men  of  Letters,  so  this 
little  volume  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  delightful  hitherto 
issued  in  this  charming  and  attractive  series.  The  volume  is 
delightful  when  Mr.  Jerrold  discusses  the  essays,  and  may  be 
warmly  commended. 

Early  Poems,  xii.  +  116  pp.  English  Idylls,  xii.  +  1 16 
pp.  In  Memoriam.  xii.  +  III  pp.  Maud.  xi.  +  109  pp. 
The  Princess,  x.  +  no  pp.  Idylls  of  the  King^  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  x.  +  95  pp.  and  78  pp.  respectively.  (Heinemann.)  6d. 
each  net. — We  commend  these  charming  and  elegant  pocket 
volumes  to  all  lovers  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Tennyson.  There 
are  frontispieces  to  each  volume  which  are  marvels  in  the  art 
of  artistic  reproduction.  Chief  among  these  in  interest  is  the 
portrait  of  Tennyson  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  a  little  known 
one;  the  later  portrait  prefixed  to  "The  Princess"  being  so 
much  more  familiar.  The  Watts  portrait,  being  later  still,  is 
also  included  in  this  series.  In  each  volume  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh  supplies  the  introductory  matter,  in  a  brief  compass 
reproducing  the  essence  of  his  own  Tennysonian  studies, 
already  well  known  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  critically 
excellent  volume.  His  remarks  are  in  all  cases  to  the  point 
and  clearly  expressed. 

Talks  with  Tinies.  By  Mrs.  Sandford.  216  pp.  (Pitman.) 
— Is  a  collection  of  very  easy  object-lessons  for  very  young 
children.  Plenty  of  illustration  accompanies  it,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  draughtsman  it  should  be  fascinating.  The 
aim,  we  understand,  is  to  get  children  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  own  attempts  at  drawing.  Instead  of  lessons  in  drawing, 
these  are  lessons  by  drawing.  Many  persons  who  do  not  go  the 
whole  way  with  the  author  and  with  the  writer  of  the  preface 
will  welcome  the  idea. 

Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
(Heinemann.)  6</.  each. — Admirably  edited  and  wonderfully 
cheap.  All  the  favourities  are  here,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh's 
preface  is  very  good  indeed. 

Select  Poems  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  (Heinemann.)— This  and 
the  foregoing  volumes  can  be  put  into  any  pocket,  and  are 
very  well  printed.  We  have  no  word  of  criticism  but  this  :  in 
a  later  edition  could  the  publisher  round  the  edges  of  the 
books  ? 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  By  C.  L.  Thomson. 
244  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  is.  ^d. — We  have  already  spoken 
favourably  of  the  "  Carmelite  Classics  "  as  fulfilling  a  definite 
and  original  aim  in  a  suitable  and  capable  way.  This  some- 
what larger  volume  than  has  been  hitherto  customary  in  this 
series  nevertheless  does  not  depart  in  any  particular  from  the 
features  already  well  known.  It  contains  notes  on  such  matters 
only  as  an  ordinary  pupil  could  not  be  expected  to  know  or 
think  out  for  himself.  It  aims  at  being  primarily  an  edition  for 
pupils.  To  assist  the  teacher  a  list  of  authorities  on  Spenser 
and  his  works  are  appended,  and  also  a  set  of  highly  ingenious 
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and  interesting  examination  questions.  We  commend  Miss 
Thomson's  introductory  remarks,  though  we  hold  she  has  been 
unduly  brief  in  her  notice  of  Spenser's  vers!  Rent  ion.  This 
important  feature  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene "  may  perhaps  be 
either  omitted  altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  an  edition  like  the 
present,  intended  for  juveniles,  or  it  should  be  treated  with 
some  fulness. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  By  Alfred  S,  West- 
ix,  +331  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  zs.  &r*. — This 
volume  has  already  been  highly  commended  in  out  columns, 
but  we  notice  this  new  edition  with  pleasure,  because  it  con- 
tains an  additional  chapter  in  essay  writing,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  hundreds  of  additional  questions  and  examples  above 
those  which  made  so  markedly  interesting  a  fealure  of  the 
previous  issue.  We  have  previously  expressed  the  opinion  that 
no  instructor  in  the  art  of  essay  writing  will  ever  succeed  in 
making  an  essayist  pure  and  simple  ;  that  is  a  talent  bom,  and 
not  made.  Moreover,  it  not  unusually  goes  with  poetic  gifts. 
But  a  good  deal  of  sensible  training  in  the  art  of  sound  and 
sober  expression  is  still  a  desideratum  in  school  work,  and  what 
Mr.  West  has  to  say  upon  the  things  to  be  avoided  (and  how  to 
avoid  them)  in  these  directions  to  budding  essayists  is  distinctly 
good. 

Much  A  do  about  Net  king.  By  R,  Williamson,  xxx.  +  162 
pp.     Ttvetfth    Night.     By.    H.    L.    Cann*     xxiii.  +  ill    pp. 

(Longman*.)  ir.  each. — These  volumes  are  an  instalment  of 
the  "  Swan  ■  edition  of  Shakespeare.  They  are  carefully 
edited,  and  are  supplied  with  good  introductions.  The  notes 
are  brief,  but  clear  and  useful.  A  great  point  is  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  calculated  to  awaken  much  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  of  these  plays.  In  the  introduction  the  subject 
of  Elizabethan  language  is  dealt  with  clearly  and  in  an 
interesting  way. 

A  Text -booh  of  Pica's  Writing*  By  T.  C.  Jackson  and 
J.  Briggs,  vL+  219  pp.  (W,  B.  Clrve.)  zs.  &/.—  This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  volumes  of  the  well-known  Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Series  ;  and  it  is  useful  not  because  of  its 
merits  as  a  book  for  cramming  purposes,  a  reproach  which 
may  not  unjustly  be  brought  against  many  of  its  predecessors 
but  because  it  deals  with  a  practical  subject  in  a  practical  way. 
The  arrangement  of  their  material  by  the  authors  is  the 
result  of  their  perception  that  piecis  writing  is  a  subject  of 
educational  value,  and  is  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an 
obligatory  subject  for  Civil  Service  candidates.  Hence  this 
book  is  intended  for  all  professional  men,  and  a  specially 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  its  use  in  the  case  of 
journalists.  The  explanation  of  the  principles  of  precis 
writing  with  which  this  volume  opens  is  clear,  and  the 
exercises  are  of  great  value.  The  most  cordial  commendation 
is  owing  to  this  book. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  By  E.  K.  Chambers.  141  pp.  (Blackie.) 
—This  is  an  elegant  edition  of  Shakespeare's  play,  in  the 
series  known  as  the  Red  Letler  Shakespeare.  There  are  no 
notes,  but  ihcTe  is  a  well- written  introduction.  The  beauty  of 
the  type  and  the  style  of  the  book  are  beyond  praise,  and  the 
dainty  binding  will  commend  it  to  book-lovers. 

Sthwl  Recitations*  By  Margaret  Riach ,  Books  I . ,  1 1 . ,  1 1 1 . 
3a  pp.  each.  (B Jackie.)  id.  each.  — We  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  spoken  with  high  approbation  of  Miss  Riach s  skill 
and  taste  in  compiling  little  booklets  upon  much  the  same  lines 
as  these  ;  in  which,  indeed,  she  has  done  as  well  as  before.  Six 
booklets  are  projected  to  Complete  the  series;  but  from  the 
evidence  of  these  three  it  is  only  necessary  to  commend  them 


warmly*  The  first  book  is  for  juniors,  the  otfofl 
to  senior  forms.  Many  of  the  poems  are  eop^ 
reproduced  by  special  permission*  Others  comai i 
pieces  which  have  never  hitherto  appeared  Id  tfji 
tion.  For  thus  straying  into  unfamiliar  puts  % 
deserves  hearty  thanks. 

Outline  Text  Lessons*  By  Gladys  Din4aw 
(James  Clarke.)  Ir.— This  tittle  book  is  to  be  * 
The  author  has  evidently  more  in  store  kit 
for  this  book  is  described  as  a  first  series  d  1 
they  are  intended  primarily  for  use  in  junior  f 
Davidson  herself  suggests  that  with  a  tilde  eab 
might  be  useful  as  addresses  to  children  in  < 
venture  to  doubt  this,  unless  they  should  happen  V 
by  an  expert  at  the  business ;  for  they  folio*  * 
ventional  lines,  and  anything  more  unintereti; 
Customary  address  to  children,  given  by  p 
intentions  are  as  good  as  their  abilities  art  d 
impossible  to  listen  to.  And  children  mostly  say 
the  present  writer ;  only  this  intelligence  nev? 
ears  of  those  well-meaning  incapables  who  try  to 
Those  parts  of  this  book  which  deal  with  flower 
The  rest  has  all  been  drummed  into  children  so  1 
are  mostly  weary  of  it  already* 

Macbeth.  76  pp.  Tk*  Tempest.  71  pp.  A 
9!  pp.  {Edward  Arnold.}  6<f\  each.-^The  ed 
plays  of  Shakespeare  has  been  limited  only  to  t 
glossary,  which  is  not  a  herculean  labour.  Th 
ever,  clearly  printed.  If  we  suggest  that  there  i 
room  in  the  margins  for  any  notes  of  importance 
not  made  in  any  spirit  of  captious  criticism. 

The  Council  Sehcot  Hymn  Book.  vii.  +  151  p 
— This  is  a  literary  and  theological  venture  ) 
County  Council,  and  it  is  specially  adapted  to  1 
schools  under  L.CC  control.  The  selection 
done,  and  only  those  hymns  are  included  whi 
central  truths  of  religion,  and  are  at  the  same  t 
comprehension  and  suited  to  the  capacities  of  er 
prayers  at  the  end  are  chosen  on  the  same  r 
collection  is  a  large  one,  and  its  literary  men 
phatically  commended. 

Pitman's  Lessons  in  English.  Book  W  64 
4*1. — This  booklet  is  intended  for  use  in  S 
elementary  schools,  and  it  maintains  the  sarr 
characterised  the  previous  books  in  this  series, 
build  up  111  a  pupil's  mind  a  knowledge  of  Engli 
exercises  graduated  with  extreme  care.  These  ci 
ing,  word- building,  and  the  formation  of  semen 
grammatical  technical! lies  have  to  be  dealt 
encountered  rather  in  ihe  ordinary  course  of  co 
difficulties  arc  thus  smoothed  away,  which,  wher 
is  followed  of  learning  dry  text -book  rules,  oft 
are  never  really  explained  at  all.  This  booklet  i 
of  study  and  wide  use* 

Pitman's  frustrated  Aids  to  Composition.  Firt 
Is  more  ambitious.  It  aims  at  encouraging  the  1 
position  lesson.  Thus,  the  card  illustrating  "  " 
illustrations  of  pore,  epidermis,  hair  follicles,  an 
card  illustrating  "Crossing  a  Desert*'  has  \ 
mounted  Arab  and  of  an  oasis.  The  notion  se 
the  drawing  of  these  and  kindred  subjects  is  not  1 
teacher,  but  that  the  child  may  have  his  own  iliu 
him.  We  can  quite  understand  children  being 
work  later  in  composition  and  in  illustration  by  f 
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for  the  publishers  to  curtail  the  lettering  and  give 
the  pictures,  and  to  allow  teachers  to  buy  in  a 
forty  copies  of  the  same  subject  ? 

Readers.  Book  VI.  viii.  +  280  pp.  (Mac- 
M,— The  aim  of  the  compilers  of  this  volume  has 
lined.  The  literary  merit  of  these  selections  is 
are  also  extremely  interesting ;  and  in  no  case 
'e  the  comprehension,  of  the  particular  type  of 
h  this  reader  has  been  prepared.  The  notes  in 
•ut  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  we  think  an 
.,  and  the  vocabulary  is  omitted  so  as  to  encourage 
lictionary.     A 'reader  deserving  of  high  praise. 

fore  now  praised  highly  the  A.  L.  Bright  Story 
J.  Arnold.)  4^.  each.— Now  "King  Arthur," 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  "The  Three  Giants," 
ly  Duckling  "  are  added  to  this  admirable  series. 
11  plead  that  it  costs  too  much  to  form  a  good 
lese  little  masterpieces  in  the  market. 

\m  Infant  Readers,  in  four  parts.  (Oliver  and 
5  varying  from  4^.  to  yd.— They  are  bright, 
tnd  full  of  cheerful  colour.  Comedy,  too,  is  not 
in  the  pictures. 

Geography. 

nsfor  Juniors.  By  F.  H.  Shoosmiih.  114  pp., 
rd  illustrations.  (Charles  and  Dible.)  2s.  6d.— 
k  by  the  Editor  of  the  Teachers9  Times  is  through- 
to  the  teacher.  * '  Who  has  ever  seen  a  picture  of  a 
ow  pictures  or  photographs  of  any  famous  water- 
1  Such  fertile  spots  are  called  oases  (show  picture 

.  .  are  examples  of  what  the  teacher  addressed 
The  subject-matter  is  contained  in  thirty-seven 

which  Nos.  1-6  deal  with  directions,  e.g.,  Pole 
•ass;  Nos.  7-10  with  elementary  plan  and  map- 
rest  with  the  ordinary  facts  of  physiography  and 
iphy.  Numerous  exercises  are  given  and  many 
rsted,  which,  we  think,  is  a  most  excellent  feature 
We  can  recommend  it  to  teachers  taking  young 
r  must  be  on  their  guard  against  some  of  the  anti- 
;,  e.g.,  "  Hindoos"  and  "Thibet,"  and  dogmatic 
£-.,  Red  Sea  (from  the  red  coral),  and  Baltic 
Its  "),  with  which  the  work  abounds.  We  think 
;tted  that  Mr.  Shoosmith  has  neither  dated  nor 
ok. 

and  Field  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography. 
.  Trafton.  90  pp.,  with  a  few  maps.  (Ginn.) 
y  masters  who  wish  to  see  how  physical  geo- 
1  taught  by  means  of  exercises — much  after  the 
Lhmetic  or  French —should  get  this  book  as  a 
full  of  suggestions  and  all  of  a  valuable  type. 

0  is  the  instructor  in  science  in  the  High  School, 
writing  May,  1905,  considers  that  schools  now 
beginning  of  what  will  in  the  course  of  time  be 
ethod  of  teaching  physical  geography.  We  are 
;ree  with  him.  Certainly  many  authorities — 
wn  Board  of  Education — are  insisting  on  the 
ching  geography  without  exercise  work.  Mr. 
events,  believes  in  plenty  of  it.  The  unfortunate 
—naturally,    of    course— all    his    exercises    are 

1  largely  local  American  at  that.  They  are 
re  and  there  quite  inappropriate  for  schools  of 
ngdom.  The  ingenious  teacher,  however,  will 
:ulty  in  transforming  them  into  such  exercises  as 
will  therein  be  doing  good  work. 


History. 

Viaduct  Series  of  Historical  Cartoons.— This  is  a  new  series 
brought  out  by  the  Educational  Supply  Association.  The 
pictures  are  intended  to  represent  important  epochs  in  English 
history.  The  first  of  the  scries,  "The  Introduction  of 
Christianity,"  depicts  the  story  told  by  the  old  chroniclers  of  the 
meeting  between  Ethelbert  and  St.  Augustine,  when  the  king, 
persuaded  by  his  Queen  Bertha,  already  a  lover  of  the 
Christian  faith,  consents  to  give  the  monk  a  hearing.  The 
throne  and  pulpit  are  improvised  in  the  open  air,  that  any 
spells  the  priest  may  exercise  shall  have  no  power.  The  king 
is  attended  by  members  of  his  court,  the  abbot  by  his  band  of 
monks  bearing  crucifix  and  banner.  The  picture  claims  to  be 
historically  correct  in  every  detail,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
substantiated.  The  old  story  states  that  the  meeting  was  in  the 
open  plain ;  the  picture  suggests  walls,  possibly  the  walls  of 
Canterbury,  in  close  proximity.  Little  is  known  of  early  vest- 
ments or  banners,  nothing  until  about  1000  a.d.  ;  therefore  the 
abbot's  garb  and  the  crucifix  and  banner  are  doubtful  points. 
For  the  rest,  the  picture  makes  an  attractive  whole.  It  is 
printed  in  warm,  brown  tones,  with  the  clear  outline  of  a  strong 
chalk  drawing.  The  size,  27  in.  by  35  in.,  is  convenient  for 
class  use,  and  the  price  is  low.  It  can  be  had  framed  in  oak 
for  eight  shillings,  or,  with  the  remaining  five  of  the  series,  in 
one  frame  with  hinged  back,  for  twenty-four  shillings. 

Illustrative  History.  Stuart  Period.  Edited  by  J.  W.  B. 
Adams,  xxiv.  +  285  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  2J.  6d.—  This 
is  a  book  of  "  sources,"  such  as  we  are  glad  to  see  multiplied 
nowadays.  But  the  selections  made  use  of  are  of  two  kinds. 
Some  are  strictly  from  contemporaries,  and  these  we  regard  as 
the  true  contents  of  such  books.  Some  are  from  later  authori- 
ties of  various  kinds,  ranging  from  Ranke  and  Macaulay  to 
Walter  Scott.  If  these  are  to  be  included,  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  teacher  to  point  out  the  different  merits  of  the  two  kinds 
of  "authorities."  The  selection  is  well  made,  and  will  cer- 
tainly answer  the  object  of  the  editor,  to  add  to  the  dry  details 
of  the  ordinary  text-book  and  to  help  interest  our  pupils  in 
English  history.  Besides  the  extracts,  there  are  an  introduc- 
tion, giving  a  brief  account  of  the  "  sources,"  several  good 
pictures,  and  a  glossary,  which  we  think  might  be  somewhat 
improved. 

The  Soldier's  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 
By  J.  C.  Ellis.  96  pp.  (Blackie.)  &/.—  There  is  much  more 
geography  than  history  in  this  little  manual.  But,  without 
knowing  the  requirements  of  the  "  soldier,"  we  should  imagine 
it  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is  clearly  printed,  concisely 
written,  and  it  is  provided  with  abundance  of  questions,  most  of 
them  of  an  elementary  character.  Its  strength  is  more  topo- 
graphical than  political,  but  there  is  probably  enough  of  the 
latter  for  its  readers,  and  it  is  correct  all  through. 

Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson.  72  pp.  (Jarrold.)  qi.  —  A 
"supplementary  reader  "  suitable  for  this  year,  telling  in  simple 
language  the  story  of  Nelson's  career.  It  is  illustrated  with 
good  woodcuts,  with  verses  of  various  kinds,  and  is  provided 
with  notes  and  questions. 

A  First  History  of  English  Literature.  By  D.  Campbell, 
pp.  I- 1 22.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.)  For  its  purpose — that  is,  of 
introducing  middle  forms  to  the  facts  of  English  literature 
— this  book  is  well  adapted.  It  is  more  interesting  than 
the  ordinary  primer,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  which  we 
do  not  find  in  more  cut-and-dried  volumes.  Supplemented  by 
the  texts  themselves,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 
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Higher  Mmtkewtmtics  for  Students  of  Chemistry  ami  Physics. 
By  J.  W.  Ifdlor.  Second  edition  enlarged,  zxi.  +  631  pp. 
(Lot^saans.)  i$s.  net  —  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  notice  that  this 
work  has  gone  into  a  second  edition,  because  of  the  evidence 
is  thus  famished  that  students  of  chemistry  are  be- 
1  understand  the  value  even  in  chemical  research  of 
a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics.  If  estimated  by  the 
standards  often  contemptuously  described  as  "academic"  the 
is  certainly  open  to  criticism,  though  we  are  glad  to 
that  the  author  (see  the  very  interesting  Introduction) 
lays  stress  on  logical  reasoning,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  in 
future  editions  formal  logic  will  have  freer  play.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  wealth  of  Illustration  that  will,  if  properly 
s**died»  be  much  more  convincing  to  the  reader  who  is  fairly 
fcndnar  with  chemical  and  physical  work  than  demonstrations 
that  are  in  themselves  possessed  of  logical  cogency,  but  are 
divorced  from  concrete  examples.  The  range  of  mathematics 
discussed  in  the  volume  is  very  wide,  too  wide,  we  think,  for  a 
book  that  starts  from  such  modest  beginnings  as  a  knowledge 
of  algebra  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  a  set  of  simple 
simultaneous  equations  and  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of 
a  lew  trigonometrical  formulae ;  unless  the  reader  posse  sues  in 
addition  to  such  knowledge  the  power  of  reasoning  that  ought 
to  come  from  more  extended  inathematical  study,  or  from  a 
careful  training  in  experimental  work,  he  will,  we  fear,  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  really  assimilating  the  conclusions  of 
the  text  To  illustrate  what  we  mean  we  may  take  Chapter  V. 
on  "Infinite  Series  and  their  Uses."  The  chapter  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  contains  many  applications  that  are 
of  great  practical  importance ;  yet  die  treatment  of  several 
sections,  in  particular  Sections  101-108,  makes  very  large 
demands  on  the  capacity  of  the  reader.  While  we  think  that 
the  book  might  be  greatly  improved  in  regard  to  the  purely 
mathematical  treatment  without  seriously  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  the  reader  who  may  be  averse  to  pure  mathematics, 
we  gladly  welcome  the  rich  and  varied  illustrations  it  contains, 
and  heartily  recommend  it  to  students  of  chemistry  and  physics 
who  find  the  "  regular  text-books  "  too  repellent.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  volume  contains  some  useful  tables. 

InltrmJ  Cmkuimsfor  Btfinntrs.  By  Alfred  Lodge,  xiii.  + 
203  pp.  (Bell.)  as.  6V.— This  work  is  a  sequel  to  the 
44  Differential  Calculus  "  by  the  same  author,  and  possesses  the 
same  merits — orderly  arrangement,  simplicity  of  statement,  and 
variety  of  examples.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  the 
use  he  makes  of  infinitesimals,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  attach  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  ••  ideally  accurate  "  expression  referred 
to  near  the  top  of  page  6  ;  but  the  general  plan  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  in- 
tegration is  admirably  simple.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  that  on  approximate  methods ;  the  applications  to 
centres  of  gravity,  centres  of  pressure,  and  moments  of  inertia, 
in  Chapters  VI 11.  and  IX.,  should  be  very  useful  to  students  of 
mechanics,  The  discussion  of  the  gamma  function  in  Chapter  X. 
seem*  to  us  not  quite  suitable  for  an  elementary  book  like  this. 
Two  chapters  on  differential  equations  wind  up  a  book  which  is 
wry  attractively  written,  and  contains  many  applications  of  a 
most  useful  kind. 

J*  /*tft  mtsttot*  (W>y  a/AAv****?.    By  Alfred  W.  Porter. 
viii,  r  4JJ  pp.     (Mutray.)     $*,— This  book,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  has  t*en  written  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  first  year's 
oour**  of  college  lecture*,  and,  though  not  written  from  the  j 
point   of   view  of  examinations,   includes    those   portions    of  j 
mechanic*  lequiied  lot  the  Intermediate  Pats  Examination  of  1 
the  University  of  London*    The  treatment  is  throughout  very  [ 


id  the  best 


deer,  and  Use  iHntUaliem  sac  well  sriaptrri  to  th 

The  second  chapter  i 

notions  of  velocity  mad  1 

an  elementary  book,  end  there  it  ' 

in  accuracy  of  definition.    It  might  1 

oat  a  larger  number  of  examples,  bat 

work  through  the  book  without  obtaining  a  1 

of  elementary  mechanics,  so  far  a*  that  is  obtainable  I 

a  text-book. 

Experiwunted  and    Theoretical   Cemrse  of  Com 
A.  T.Warren.    Third  edition,  with  1 
(Clarendon  Press.)    ax.— This  book,  vrfatoh  has  aowi 
third  edition,  has  commended  itself  to 
the  bast  that  hat 

came  to  a  dote.    The  new  edition ' 
second  only  in  the  series  of  \ 
the  new  tines  act  byi 

pp.  260-294 ;  these  should  be  very  valuable  4 
of  the  papers  are  exceedingly  good. 


EUwmntmy  Treatise  on  Art  Geometry. 
By  John  Wenetley  RusselL 
i-  +  36^  pp.    (Clarendon    Press.) 
remember  the  great  pic  litre  we  had  in  1 
it  first  appeared,  and  are  glad  to' 

presenting  geometry  to  begiiiners  have  had  tittle  d 
the  higher  geometry,  unless  possibly  to  suggest  that 
he  left  alone.  It  it  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the* 
rje  store  tiisw  for  the  study  of  works  like  that  under 
would  indeed  he  a  msaentabk  result  of  recent  changes 
in  pure  geometry  were  to  grow  taint.  We  should  | 
the  study  of  geometrical  conies  largely  replaced  by  t) 
higher  geometry,  and  we  have  to  our  hand  an  excel 
in  this  treatise.  The  changes  that  have  been  introdn 
new  edition  are  evidently  the  result  of  experience  ia 
the  book,  and  seem  to  be  all  in  the  right  direction. 

Tables  and  Constants  to  Four  Figures.  Compiled  1 
Hall.  ix.  +  60  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.] 
— To  complete  the  title  we  should  add,  ••for  use  ia 
physical,  and  nautical  computation,  and  adapted  to  ti 
ments  of  junior  mathematical  students."  The  needs 
computation  have  demanded  the  insertion  of  a  numbf 
which  will  not  be  greatly  used  in  ordinary  school  woi 
the  Traverse  Table  (pp.  2-19),  the  Tables  of  1 
(PP»  30-37K  *nd  the  tables  on  pp.  54,  55.  For  tb 
calculations  of  the  school  or  laboratory  the  remaii 
contain  all  that  is  needed,  though  a  short  table  of 
cube-roots  would  be  useful  for  graphical  work  ;  for 
circle  whom  the  compiler  has  in  view  the  complete 
deserves  almost  unqualified  praise.  The  only  object 
is  not  of  great  weight,  is  that  in  the  trigonometrical 
differences  are  only  given  for  three  minutes  instead  of 
the  usual  tables.  The  accuracy  of  the  tables  canno 
ciently  tested  by  mere  inspection ;  so  tar,  however,) 
tests  go,  we  have  found  no  mistakes.  Two  errors  wl 
in  most  four-figure  rabies  are  not  found  in  this  set. 

7*#  Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  II.  Edited  bj 
Briggs.  96  pp.  (University  Tutorial  Press.)  6d.- 
was  noticed  on  p.  598  of  The  School  World,  and 
is  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  Part  I. ;  it  inc 
compound  rules  weights  and  measures,  factors  and  1 
vulgar  fractions  practice  and  invoices.  The  bonk 
answers  to  theqw 
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Model  Arithmetics.  Three  Term  Scheme  "B." 
guring.  Book  I.,  40  pp.,  paper  covers,  i\d.  ; 
48  pp.,  paper  covers,  id. — We  do  not  know  that 
books  are  very  decidedly  better  than  their  corn- 
it  we  think  they  are  quite  good  and  satisfactory  ; 
ell  printed,   and  the  script  figuring  is  remarkably 


Science  and  Technology. 

s  of  Health.  By  David  Nabarro.  vii.  +  184  pp. 
mold.)  is.  6d. — This  book  is  intended  primarily 
sr  pupils  in  elementary  schools,  but  will  probably 
>  less  useful  in  secondary  schools.  On  the  whole, 
id  clearly  written,  with  a  rather  smaller  proportion 
idealities  of  physiology,  and  a  considerably  larger 
of  practical  health  maxims,  than  are  usually  found 
this  character.  Each  chapter  is  summarised  at  the 
book,  and  the  most  important  precepts  are  empha- 
use  of  thick  type.  These  are  commendable  features, 
respects  the  book  does  not  differ  greatly  from  other 
blished  readers  on  hygiene  and  temperance.  Per- 
akest  chapter  is  that  on  Food,  where  we  find  the 
iding  distinctions  drawn  between  nitrogenous  and 
nous  food-stuffs.  But,  after  all,  the  question  whether 
irate  is  merely  fuel,  or  something  else  as  well, 
s  difference    to    our   enjoyment  of  a  well-cooked 


nd  Isometric  Projection.  By  John  Watson,  iv.  + 
Iward  Arnold.)  y.  6d. — In  spite  of  the  manifest 
of  supplementing  ordinary  orthographic  projection 
ctorial  methods,  there  is  still  among  many  teachers 
lear  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  such 
e  based.  Mr.  Watson's  book  therefore  fills  a  real 
literature  of  practical  geometry.  The  book  is 
mentary  in  treatment,  and  is  confined  to  an  ex- 
'  oblique  and  isometric  projection,  and  the  essential 
between  the  two.  The  illustrative  examples  are 
iraried  in  character  to  enable  the  reader  who  works 
m  to  gain  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
e  confidently  recommended. 

Evolution.  By  C.  W.  Saleeby.  125  pp.  (Jack.) 
ileeby  explicitly  states  that  his  volume  deals  with 
lution  "  not  for  itself  alone,"  but  "as  an  indispens- 
1  preparation  for  that  of  mind,  society  and  morality." 
'  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  book  is  allotted  to 
>n  of  man,  the  lower  organisms  being  referred  to 
Dtally.  The  author  has  done  his  work  well,  and 
ed  not  only  in  producing  an  absorbingly  interesting 
n  pointing  out  the  fallacies  of  the  misconceptions 
still  popularly  associated  with  the  term  evolution, 
eral  reader,  who  wishes  to  understand  the  bearing 
lary  ideas  on  pressing  sociological  questions,  the 
e  warmly  recommended. 

By  C.  W.  Saleeby.  118  pp.  (Jack.)  is.— Any 
)t  having  received  a  training  in  biology,  yet  wishes 
:lear  notion  of  present-day  views  on  heredity  and 
an  scarcely  do  better  than  peruse  this  little  volume 
t  is  not  light  reading — a  subject  necessarily  so  bound 
le  of  the  most  specialised  departments  of  science 
i  itself  to  exposition  in  the  language  of  journalism — 
vertheless  a  very  lucid  and  trustworthy  analysis  of 
Is  of  the  various  theories  in  vogue,  and  it  is  written 
of  the  most  recent  investigations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may 
appear  together. 

Ordnance  Maps  in  Schools. 

Many  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  special 
cheap  edition  of  Ordnance  maps  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  response  to  a  memorial  sent  by  the  Geographical 
Association.  A  few  notes  by  one  who  has  used  them  fairly 
extensively  in  school  work  may  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Application  having 
been  made  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department,  Southampton,  a  printed  form  is  sent,  which  is 
filled  in  and  sent  back  with  the  necessary  cash.  These  maps 
are  reprinted  on  "  cheap  but  reasonably  strong  paper "  at  the 
rate  of  £4  10s.  per  thousand,  and  two  hundred  'copies  is,  I 
believe,  the  minimum  number  supplied.  The  ordinary  price  of 
an  ordnance  sheet  is  one  shilling. 

At  the  Manchester  Municipal  Secondary  School  we  have  a 
stock  of  one  thousand  one-inch  sheets  and  a  similar  number  of 
six-inch  quarter  sheets,  of  which  about  six  hundred  of  the  former 
and  three  hundred  of  the  latter  have  been  issued  to  the  scholars. 
No  charge  may  be  made  to  the  children  for  the  maps.  "  They 
must  on  no  account  be  sold  or  given  away."  After  issuing 
them  to  the  class  and  putting  the  name  of  each  scholar  in  the 
place  provided  for  the  purpose,  some  work  of  real  educational 
value  can  be  done  at  once — the  explanation  of  the  symbols 
and  the  finding  of  churches,  post-offices  and  other  landmarks  by 
the  children.  The  variety  of  class-room  exercises  which  can  be 
devised  by  a  skilful  teacher  is  almost  endless.  The  wonderful 
network  of  tramways  in  Manchester,  after  preliminary  instruc- 
tion, is  put  in  by  filling  in  the  roads  along  which  they  pass 
with  red  ink.  It  is  pretty  work,  and  a  great  deal  can  be 
learned  in  this  way  of  the  topography  of  districts  out  of  the 
immediate  ken  of  the  individual  scholar.  It  is  really  amazing 
how  ignorant  the  average  schoolboy  is  of  his  own  district.  The 
vast  majority  of  ours  never  cross  the  Irwell.  Sal  ford  is  to 
them  only  a  name,  connected  with  docks  and  dinginess. 
Ileaton  Moor,  in  South  Manchester,  is  unknown  to  thousands— 
not  of  children  only— who  live  near  Ileaton  Park,  in  North 
Manchester. 

Another  useful  exercise  is  the  colouring  of  all  streams, 
reservoirs  and  the  like  with  blue  paint.  Yet  another,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  educational,  is  the  drawing 
of  sections,  after  a  careful  explanation  of  the  principle  of 
contours.  A  few  sheets  of  Bartholomew's  fine  "  half-inch  to 
the  mile"  map  of  Britain,  on  which  the  contours  are  coloured, 
should  be  used  to  show  the  heights  of  land  graphically.  The 
boys'  Ordnance  sheets  should  have  hill-shading  (which  costs 
nothing  extra)  and  the  contours  in  red  (5s.  extra  per  1,000). 
The  class  can  read  contours,  after  the  preliminary  work  men- 
tioned, without  the  aid  of  colouring.  Sections  are  best  done 
on  squared  paper  ruled  in  T\j  *ncn  squares.  The  first  should 
be  in  a  straight  line  from  one  place  on  the  map  to  another,  and 
to  the  same  horizontal  scale  as  the  map,  i.e.,  1 163,360 — vertical 
scale,  T\y  inch  to  100  feet—  i.e.,  1  :  12,000.  After  these  simplest 
exercises,  sections  can  be  constructed  along  roads,  and  the  scales 
can  be  varied. 

The  one-inch  map  is  useful  for  out-door  work,  the  six-inch 
map  vastly  more  so.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  from  the  very 
start  the  lads  will  have  located  very  many  known  landmarks  on 
their  Ordnance  sheets.     But  the  converse  is  less  easy,   viz., 
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the  finding  out  of  actual  spots  referred  to  on  the  map. 
Stand  in  a  valley  with  a  small  circular  area  of  300  feet  alti- 
tude marked  on  the  six -inch  sheet.  Point  it  out  on  the  map  to 
the  das*,  and  tell  them  to  "get  there*'*  When  you  finally 
ascend  to  the  spot  yourself  the  lads  will  crowd  up  there  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  where  they  have  been  wandering* 
Out -door  work  in  towns  is  often  said  to  be  impossible,  but  it 
cettainljr  can  be  easily  done  with  a  little  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  other  masters,  A  class  which  has  its  geography  lesson 
last  in  an  afternoon,  for  instance,  can  easily  be  taken  off  to 
some  spot  favourable  for  map- reading.  The  boys  are  never 
an  willing  to  slay  past  the  time  for  ordinary  school  fa  oars,  and  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  their  company,  away  from  the  four  walls 
of  a  school  and  out  in  the  open  air*  well  repay  any  teacher  for 
a  little  extra  ttouble,  both  by  their  educational  value  and  by 
the  Tact  that  the  master  can,  if  he  will,  get  much  closer  to  his 
pupils  and  know  them  better  as  individuals  thin  he  Can  possibly 
do  in  school* 

It  is,  lastly,  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this 
Ordnance-mip  work  is  a  line  example  of  teaching  on  the  prin- 
ciple, M  from  the  known  to  the  unknown/'  The  young  geo- 
grapher should  know  his  own  district  first  and  best,  just  as  the 
grown-up  lad,  who  is  mad  to  go  abroad  because  it  is  fashion* 
able,  should  make  some  attempt  to  exhaust  the  matchless 
beau  tie!  of  our  picturesque  country  first.  How  often  does  one 
find  that  students  know  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America 
or  Asia  far  better  than  those  of  our  own  islands.  Popocatepetl, 
or  Kuwenrori,  or  Demi  vend,  are  far  more  familiar  to  them  than 
Kinder  Scout,  or  Brown  Willy  1  or  Riving  ton  Pike,  It  seems  to 
us  only  common -sense  to  say  that  the  scholar  should  know  his 
borne  region  in  more  detail  than  any  other,  and  wc  venture  to 
say  thai  no  belter  means  can  be  found  than  the  use  of  the 
sheets  which  a  beneficent  Department  has  so  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  teachers* 

E.  W,  Dank- 

Manchester, 


Teachers  for  Sooth  Africa* 

Ik  consequence  of  my  having  visited  South  Africa  of  late, 
and  of  having  seen  something  of  the  state  of  affairs,  I  have 
been  asked  by  a  leading  member  of  the  South  African  Coloni- 
sation Society  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  known  the  educational 
wants  of  these  Colonies  and  the  efforts  the  Society  is  making  to 
cope  with  them. 

Their  Education  Committee  acts  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween:— 

(ij  Teachers  in  Great  Britain  desiring  posts  in  South 
Africa;  and 

(iij  Government  departments  for  education,  or  private 
employers,  in  South  Africa. 

The  Committee  invites  communication  and  co-operation 
from:— 

(a)  Principals  of  training  colleges  or  other  educational 
bodies,  and  qualified  teachers  of  all  sorts,  in  Great 
Britain. 

{/>)  Official*  and  private  persons  in  South  Africa,  who  re- 
quire the  se  1  vices  of  first-rate  teachers, 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  qualified  men  and  women 
teachers,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  as  well  as  for  trained 
musicians,  private  governesses  and  technical  teachers.  Also, 
typists  and  shorthand  writers  are  sent  out  through  this  Com* 
mittee  and  should  apply  iu  the  same  way. 

The  following  educational  authorities  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  Ihese  objects,  and  have  consented  to  give  the  bene- 


fit of  their  advice  on  points  of  special 
Anson,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  Sir  II.  Ciaik,  and  Mr.  H. 

Over  so  wide  a  field — comprising  the  grcate* 
continent  south  of  the  Equator — it  wonkj  be  1 
generalise  as  to  conditions  of  service  mad  emota 
particulars  c?n  be  obtained  from  the 
South  African  Colonisation  Society,  47,  Vic 
don,  S.W. ;  whilst  applications  respecting  Scoi 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Scottish  Begaum 
Education  Committee,  S. A.CS.,  42*  Frederick 
burgh. 

As  to  the  need  for  experienced  teachers  and  ti 
of  the  work— both  from  an  educational  and  m  I 
of  view — no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  rniod  even 
cursory  visitor, 

Naturally  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of  1 
Africa  vary  enormously.  This  is  evident  as  one  | 
map  and  sees  the  names :  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  A 
Orange  River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  the  Soots  41 
torates.  Herein  a  location  can  be  offered  waft 
every  taste  ! 

As  to  the  suenu  outness  of  the  people  and  tfc 
instinct st  surely  every  member  of  00 j  late  eapenal 
other  than  speak  well  of  these, 

j.< 

Chittenden  Rectory,  Dover. 


French  Plays  In  Schools. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  E,  II.  G/s  erxgnixy  lor 
plays,  and  particularly  for  high -class  comedies  fa 
tween  12  and  15  years  of  age. 

For  elementary  classes  the  only  ones  I  know 
used,  are  **  Petites  CometKes "  in  Blackie's  seri 
Readers,  but  these  have  been  objected  to  by  some,  1 
of  unsuuability  of  subject-matter* 

As  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  use  of  French 
ducive  to  fluency  and  correct  expression,  and  tl 
useful  in  making  the  children  acquainted  with  t 
French  wit  and  with  the  facts  of  daiTy  life,  I  am  W 
know  of  plays  of  proved  suitability  for  class  use. 

Florenc 

Norwich. 
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